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MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS  AND  PLAN  OF  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

Recent  Rapid  Development  of  the  movement  for  Industrial  Training  in  Schools— 
Arrangement  of  Report  and  contents  of  present  Volume,  modified  by  reason  of 
this  actiyity— Nummary  of  Part  I—Reception  accorded  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  Report — Reviewed  in  home  and  foreign  press— Interest  shown  in  the 
accounts  of  the  new  movement  in  Education— Letters  concerning  the  Report 
received  by  the  Bureau  from  many  home  and  foreign  correspondents — Letters 
inserted  from  Hon.  George  Bancrc^t,  John  O.  Whittier,  Henry  Barnard,  Ex- 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  John  Sparkes,  Head  Master,  Kensington 
Art  Schools,  London,  England — Intimate  relation  between  the  Ajnerican  Prera 
and  the  Common  Schools— Resolutions  approving  this  Report  passed  by  the 
Art  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1886  and  1887- The 
several  editions  of  Part  I  of  this  Report— (In  Memoriam— John  Dudley  Phil- 
brick,  LL.  D.— Charles  Callahan  Perkins,  Esq.— Professor  Wal^r  Smith.)— 
Kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities— An  Ideal  Orphans*  Home  in 
Baltimore — Some  advantages  possessed  by  private  schools  and  institutions  in 
testing  educational  methods— Public  school  educators  may  profit  by  results  of  such 
experiments—"  Home  study  in  Drawing  and  Instruction  by  Correspondence'* 
for  teachers  in  public  schools — Need  of  strictly  defining  the  nomenclature  of 
"^  the  new  education — ^The  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Pedagogy  to  the  * 
National  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1870, 
given  in  Appendix  **L**  of  this  volume — Extracts  from  pamphlet  criticising 
this  report  of  the  Committee — ^This  introductory  chapter  is  thus  used  in  part  as 
a  supplementary  "  Appendix  **  to  this  volume— Extracts  from  Superintendent 
Seaver^s  report,  Boston,  1889 — Extracts  from  Superintendent  MacAlister*s 
rep(Hl,  Philadelphia,  1889— Industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1890 — Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  De- 
cember, 1890 — ^The  Relation  of  Industrial  E>lucation  to  Economics— Value  of 
Free  Common  Schools  as  set  forth  by  the  President  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana— Remarks  on  the  necessity  of  popular  education  in  a  Re- 
public, by  Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Sena^r  from  Louisiana— Tulane 
University  tersely  described  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo— Edward  Everett  on  Common 
Schools— A  Technical  School  of  Pottery  to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
"School  of  Industrial  Art,"  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Millfifj^yRiiUadelphia-' 
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Other  Technical  Art  Trade  Schools  in  the  United  States— Annual  meeting  of  t 
Department  of  Superintendence  held  in  Philadelphia,  February,  1801 — Pap 
^  by  President  HacAlister  of^Drexel  Institute— The  coming  World's  Fair  to 
^  held  in  Chjcago— How  American  Schools  impress  a  visiting  educator  fro 
Australia—"  Ck>nference  on  Manual  Training/^  held  in  Boston,  Ai»-il,  1891 
Arrangement  of  contents  of  the  present  volume— The  chapters  analyzed 
Plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  art  idea  in  elementary  education — Sillima 
Agassiz,  and  Newell,  the  pianeers  in  introducing  Laboratory  methods  in  teac 
ing  the  Natural  Sciences— The  Appendices  described— The  first  toi  chapters 
this  Volume  deal  with  the  questions  referring  to  the  new  movement,  as  di 
cussed  by  educators— The  final  ten  chapters  are  mostly  given  to  the  contempo 
ary  history  of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  schoo 
in  various  places— The  Appendices  are  arranged  in  logical  order,  so  far  as  po 
sible — ^This  abundant  material,  collected  from  many  sources,  American  ar 
'  European,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  serviceable  to  American  Educators. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  movement  in  the  development  c 
elementary  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  dui 
ing  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  volume  of  th 
present  Report  was  printed,  is  that  which  seeks  to  introduce  in  a) 
schools  some  form  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training. 

Owing  to  the  urgency  and  growth  of  this  movement,  the  beginnin| 
of  which  is  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Part  I,  th 
present  volume  o£this  Report  has  been  largely  cewritten;  so  that  onl; 
the  first  chapters  of  the  text  of  the  volume,  as  originally  prepared 
are  retained,  with  a  single  Appendix  (Appendix  "  K  " ). 

This  volume  (Part  II),  with  contents  as  announced  in  the  Intrc 
duction  to  Part  I,  most  of  which  will  now  appear  in  Part  HI,  wa 
ready  for  the  printer  when  Part  I  wds  published.  Owing  partly  U 
an  insufficient  force,  fully  occupied  with  the  routine  duties  and  regi^ 
lar  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Elducation,  the  entire  labor  of  prep 
aration  of  original  matter,  compilation  of  material,  and  revision  o| 
proofs  of  this  Report,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  author  and  editor 
with  the  aid  of  a  single  copyist,  whose  conscientious,  efficient,  anc 
valuable  services  he  would  here  gratefully  acknowledge.* 

Those  familiar  with  the  first  volume  of  the  present  special  Repor 
more  particularly  with  the  "  preliminary  papers '*  prefixed  theret 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  freedom  and  fullness  wit 
which  the  topics  under  discussion  are  presented  and  considered 

*  The  typographical  excellence  is  to  be  credited  toCapt.  Henry  T.  Brian,  Foren 
of  Public  Printing,  and  to  the  careful  proof-reading  and  technical  skill  exhibited  ] 
his  courteous  assistants  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.     It  is,  perhaps,  due 
these  gentlemen  to  state,  further,  that  for  peculiarities  of  punctuation  and  capita 
ization,  old  fashioned,  or  otherwise,  the  author  of  this  Report  is  alone  responaibkJ 
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the  author,  the  present  work  departs  very  widely  from  the  pattern 
of  the  ordinary  statistical  reports  issued  under  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; which  deal  only  with  the  history  and  statistics  of  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  simply  seek  to  set  down  statements  of  facts, 
uncolored  by  the  opinions  of  their  compilers.  These  reports  of  arid 
statistics,  usually  found  very  dry  reading  by  the  general  public^ 
serve,  however,  most  important  uses;  and  are  invaluable  to  the  spe- 
cialists with  whose  subject  they  are  occupied,  and  the  legislators  for 
whose  information  they  are  compiled. 

Many  of  the  volumes  technically  called  "reports,"  which  issue  from 
certain  offices  of  the  Government  such,  for  example,  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Life  Saving  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  are,  however,  very 
different  in  purpose  and  character,  a^d  are  often,  though  usually 
written  for  specialists,  not  without  interest  and  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Some  of  these  publications  resemble  rather  the  occasional 
reports  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain,  appointed 
to  investigate  some  subject  of  immediate  interest,  than  the  typical 
reports  of  statistics,  common  to  all  Governments,  such  as  are  those 
referred  to  above. 

The  purposes  and  province  of  the  present  work  are  such  that  a 
report  of  that  type  would  not  be  possible;  since  these  first  two  vol- 
umes, at  all  events,  are  largely  given  to  the  consideration  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  deal  with 
subjects,  the  methods  of  teaching  which  are  not  settled;  nor,  are  the 
subjects  themselves,  as  yet,  fully  accepted  by  alLeducators,  as  legit- 
imate objecte  of  study  in  any  or  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is,  then,  concerning  certain  educational  theories  and  experiments 
that  are  just  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  with  which  these  two  volumes  have  to  do. 

In  regard  to  these  proposed  changes  in  educational  methods  and 
the  collateral  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  their  discussion 
by  educators  during  the  preparation  and  progress  of  this  Report,  in- 
formation has  been  widely  sought  from  every  quarter.  The  control- 
Ung  purpose  of  the  author  being  to  call  attention  to  the  varying 
phases  of  the  development  of  this  neve  movement  and,  especially,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  purpose  which  animates  many  of  the  ear- 
nest advocates  of  one  feature  of  this  general  movement,  and  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  that  ideal  of  Industrial  Art  Education, 
to  promote  which  was  the  definite  purpose  of  this  Report  when  its 
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preparation  and  publication  was  first  ordered  by  the  Senate  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  view  of  recording  all  the  essential  phases  of  the  move- 
ment every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  reports  of  all  important 
discussions,  and  to  collect  from  every  available  source  all  possible 
information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  those  wishing  to  know  what  the 
advocates  of  "  The  New  Education  *'  undertake,  and  hope,  as  well 
as  to  set  down  what  has  been  by  them  already  accomplished. 

In  the  present  volume  whose  size  precludes  the  insertion  of  any 
preliminary  essays,  the  author  is  responsible  for  the  several  "  Intro- 
ductions," and  for  the  running  comments,  accompanying  the  quoted 
extracts  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  in  the  appendices,  which,  as  in 
the  previous  volume,  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  different  tyi>e 
used;  all  original  matter  by  the  author  of  the  Report  being  printed 
in  long  primer  type,  while  quoted  matter  is  in  brevier. 

It  may  be  well  further  to  state  that,  as  the  edition  for  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  first  volume  of  this  Report  was  not  available  for 
the  public  till  early  in  1887,  although  the  imprint  on  it,  as  on  the 
Senate  edition,  was  1885,  it  seems  desirable  to  insert  in  the  present 
volume  all  matters  germane  to  it,  down  to  the  latest  possible  moment 
before  it  is  put  in  type;  and,  for  this  reason,  this  ** Introduction"  is 
also  made  use  of  as,  in  some  sort,  an  additional  "Appendix." 

A  SUMMARY  OF    THE    PLAN  AND  CONTENTS  OP  THE    FIRST  VOLUME 

OF  THIS  REPORT. 

The  plan  of  the  several  volumes  of  this  Report,  with  their  Appen- 
dices, was  given  in  detail  in  the  Introductory  chapter  of  Part  I. 

This  opening  volume  comprised  four  main  divisions:  First,  a 
series  of  original  essays,  filling  some  220  pages,  and  entitled  "The 
Democracy  of  A.rt,"  "  Preliminary  papers  upon  the  relations  of  Art 
to  Education,  Industry,  and  National  Prosperity,"  in  which  topics 
germane  to  the  Report  as  a  whole  were  considered.  Second,  the 
history  of  "  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,"  occupying  some  384  pages, 
and  giving,  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Dr. 
Philbrick,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Professor  Walter  Smith,  and  their 
coadjutors  in  Massachusetts.  Third,  ** Statistical  Tables"  of  Art 
Schools  and  Art  Museums  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  those  institutions  as  existing  in  July,  1882. 
Fourth,  a  series  of  Appendices,  "A"  to  "  H,"  filling  405  pages,  and 
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comprising  a  varied  store  of  historical  and  contemporaneous  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  subject,  derived  from  American  and  Euro- 
pean authorities.  The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  educators  remote  from 
access  to  large  libraries  the  fullest  and  freshest  information  concern- 
ing the  topics  under  consideration,  much  of  which  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  Libraries,  being  contained  in  addresses,  discussions,  and 
like  ephemeral  forms.  On  mooted  questions  the  views  of  the  best 
authorities  on  both  sides  are  given,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  for  the 
student,  and  the  official,  the  information  requisite  to  the  formation 
of  an  intelligent  judgment.  An  Index,  filling  some  twenty  pages, 
completes  the  volume. 

FAVORABLE  RECEPTION  ACCORDED   TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  AT  HOME 

AND    ABROAD. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  volume  by  American  and  European 
Educators,  by  the  Reviewers,  and  by  the  American  press  generally, 
has  been  most  gratifying.  The  fact  that  the  London  Times,  and  the 
London  Morning  News,  both  gave  in  their  issues  of  September  20th, 
1S86,  a  leading  article  to  the  consideration  of  this  volume,  within  a 
week  after  it  reached  England,  was  commented  on  as  remarkable  by 
other  English  journals.  The  work  was,  also,  about  the  same  time 
quoted  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament.  The  distinguished 
French  Educator,  M.  Buisson,  gave  a  careful  review  of  the  book  in 
Tlie  Revue  PAiagogique.*  Shiro  Akabani,  the  accomplished  secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  Legation  then  in  Washington,  translated  a  por- 
tion of  it  into  Japanese  for  the  i^e  of  the  home  government. 

CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNING  THIS  REPORT. 

Many  letters  in  relation  to  it  were  received  from  the  home  and  for- 
eign correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  showing  a  very 
general  interest  in  the  experiments  recorded,  and  in  the  new  de- 
|>arture  taken  by  advanced  educators  in  the  United  States— as  shown 
by  the  endeavor,  begun  in  Massachusetts,  and  rapidly  extending  in 
other  States, — ^to  introduce  and  develop  Industrial  Art  Training  as 
a  component  part  of  all  elementary  Education. 

From  these  valued  evidences  of  their  approval  by  representative 
educators  the  four  letters  which  follow  are  selected.     The  first  is 

*  Revue  Pedagogique,  Paris,  liarch  16th,  1887.    See  pages  268-272. 
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from  the  veteran  educator  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  ex-Uuited  Stf 

Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  early  efforts  to  introduce 

study  of  drawing  into  the  common  schools  are  recorded  in  Part 

this  Report.* 

Habtfobd,  Conn., 

June  Sth,l^ 
Dear  Mr.  Clares: 

Your  valuable  book  on  Art  and  Industry  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  not  be*' 
the  reading  mood  or  opportunity  since,  to  master  its  contents,  but  I  have  glar 
through  the  contents  and  index  (my  way  of  taking  a  survey  of  the  field  oovere< 
any  great  book),  and  am  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  faaye  d 
your  work— all  of  it  is  of  historical  value,  and  the  whole  Report  will  oonstitute 
book  of  reference  on  this  important  subject. 

Yours  truly^ 

Hekbt  Barnasi 

This  letter  from  the  venerated  poet  Whittier,  contains  an  aff 

tionate  tribute  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  Dr.  Philbrick: 

Oak  Knoll,  Danysrs,  Mas&, 

eth  Mo.,  18,  1886 
I.  Edwabds  Clarke,  Esq.: 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  been  reading  thy  able  and  exhaustive  Report  on  Art  2 
Industry,  with  great  interest.  Such  a  work  was  needed  and  it  has  been  nobly  do 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  conscientious  thorougiui 
an4  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  It  cannot  faO  to  do  mucli 
hasten  the  day  when  Art  shall  be  the  hand-maid  of  American  Education  and 
dustry,  and  a  true  civilization  shall  keep  pace  with  material  prosperity. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  sentiment  quoted  in  thy  title  page  from  my  lamented  frit:- 
and  neighbor  John  D.  Philbrick.  f  It  should  be  seen  in  letters  of  gold  on  every  8clu 
house  in  the  land. 

Heartily  thanking  thee  for  sending  me  thy  volume,  I  am  truly  thy  friend, 

JohnQ.  Whittier. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  the  aged  and  tonored  historic 

of  America,  possess  exceptional  interest  by  reason  of  his  criticism 

the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington : 

Washington,  D.  C, 

June  6f^,  1886. 
Dear  Mr.  Clarke: 

You  could  not  have  given  a  copy  of  your  volume  to  any  one  who  would  value 
more  than  I  do.  That  Art  is  an  affair  of  a  people,  of  every  great  people,  is  n 
fixed  faith;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has  in  you  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder, 
have  desponded  as  I  ride,  or  walk  through  our  public  squares;  and  I  sigh  at  t 
sight  of  our  public  buildings,  raised  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  beet  buildlA 
elsewhere.  The  capitol  is  peculiar  and  historically  interesting;  but  the  rest  ha 
respectively  cost  more  money  than  the  best  buildings  in  Spain  or  in  Italy,  and  y 
with  what  worth!  You  propose  the  right  remedy. 
Gratefully  and  truly  yours 

,  Geo.  Bancroft. 


♦See  Part  I,  pages  8-13.  • 

t  *'  No  system  of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic  which  does  n< 
make  it  possible  for  the  child  of  superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  I 
est  round  of  the  educational  ladder."  ,     ^  ^ ^ ,  ^ 
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Tlie  letter  from  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  the  distinguished  Head  Master 
f  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools,  is  especially  prized  both  by 
fason  of  his  approval  of  the  statement  given  in  Part  I  of  the  aid 
[iven  by  the  English  government  to  education  in  the  Industrial  and 

ne  Arts,*  and  of  his  endorsement  of  the  credit  given  to  Haydon, 
IS  the  early  advocate  for  governmental  aid  to  Art  Instruction,  f 

South  Kensington,  Scibncb  and  Art  Depabtment. 

/  Jtdy  2StK  1887. 

f  Dkxr  Sol:  Tour  splendid  and  exhaustive  book  on  Art  Education  has  given  me 
Uuch  pleasure  and  much  cause  for  thought.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  by  a  master  and  I  congratulate  you  as  well  as  your  readers  on  the  accurate 
and  full^account  that  is  therein  of  the  progress  and  origination  of  our  system— but 
e8{)ixMally  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  placing  Haydon  in  his  proper  position  as  the  far 
fltving  agitator  for  government  art  instmctiou.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  a 
riHt'ntly  published  syllabus  of  the  present  method  of  grouping  the  art  subjects  of 
(lernentary  schools  into  standards;  rather  a  f<Hrmal  thesis  which  has  had  rather  a 
<lt'tvrrent  effect  on  the' teachers. 

I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  my  book  on  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  of  which 
I  Ix^g  your  acceptance. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Sparkbs. 
To 

Col  I.  Edwabds  Clabkb. 

THE  press  and  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

These  various  evidences  of  appreciation  were  indeed  gratifying  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  religious,  educational,  and  secular  press 
i»f  tlie  United  States,  thought  proper  to  publish  long,  thoughtful, 
I  arcf ully  written  reviews  of  this  volume,  followed  in  many  cases,  by 
♦  'litorials  relating  to  the  main  topics  treated  in  the  work,  which  is  of 
'!iH  greatest  significance  and  value ;  because  it  shows  the  wide-sjjread 
iuti^rest  on  the  part  of  the  press,  not  only  in  the  special  subject  of 
•!nf  introduction  of  a  new  study  in 'the  schools,  but  also  a  vital  in- 
■  ' rest  in  whatever  relates  to  the  progress,  development  and  pros- 
i.*'rity  of  the  common  elementary  schools  of  the  country  ;  the  schools 
'  'f  the  people.  Such  an  interest  is  as  natural  as  it  is  general,  for  the  un- 
paralleled circulation  of  the  public  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
a^  compared  with  those  in  any  other  country,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
*li<*  general  dissemination  among  the  people  of  a  knowledge  and 
taste  for  reading  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  free  public  schools, 
wlierein  every  child  may  be  taught  to  read. 

•See  Part  I,  Appendix  *•  F.*' 

f  Bee  P&rt  I,  Appendix  "A,"  Paper  VI.      '  r^  i 
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By  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  the  welfare  of  these  free  elera* 
tary  schools,  the  local  press  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  t 
people  at  large,  and  its  own  prosperity. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  study 
drawing  in  the  schools,  which  was  the  topic  of  this  first  volume,  h 
been  followed  by  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subsequent  develn 
ment  of  that  initial  movement,  namely  :  the  introduction  of  indu 
trial  training  in  all  schools,  which. forms  the  subject  of  the  prese 
volume;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  secure  for  it  as  thought f 
consideration  as  was  given  to  the  one  which  it  follows. 

BBSOLUTIONS  IN  APPROVAL  OF  THIS  REPORT  PASSED    BY    THE  Al 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  formal  resolutions  passed  by  the  Art  Department  of  the  N 
tional  Educational  Association,  during  the  annual  meetings  held 
Topeka,  Kansas,  July,  1886,  and  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  July,  1887,  a 
here  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  official  recognition  by  American  ed 
cators  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  topics  which  form  the  su 
ject  matter  of  this  Report. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Art  Department,  at  Topeka,  on  Ju 
16th,  1886,  Professor  Ordway,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  extremely  valuable  report  on  Art,  by  Col.  I.  Edward  Clarl 
A.  M.,  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  the  Art  Department  of  the  Natioi 
Eklucational  Association  respectfully  requests  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  authorize  the  pi 
lication  of  extra  copies  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  resolution  was  carried.* 

The  edition  of  extra  copies  as  asked  for  in  the  above  resoluti( 
was  subsequently  ordered  by  Congress;  and  the  volumes  allotted 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  duly  distributed  under  direction 
Col.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  then  Commissioner  of  Education. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  Art  Department,  held  July  lot 
1887,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As.^ 
ciation  in  Chicago,  "Mr.  Walter  S.  Qoodnough,  of  Cohunbus,  Ohi 
called  the  attention  of  the  Art  Department  to  the  recent  publicatic 
of  the  Report  on  Art  Education,  and  to  the  volumes  to  follow,  ai 
offered  the  following  resolution: " 

*  The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  A^. 
ciation,  session  of  the  year  1886,  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Published  by  the  Associatio 
Salem,  Mass.;  Observer  book  and  job  print,  No.  1  City  Hall  Avenue,  1887;  Pj).  6t 
(See  page  429.) 
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^  ReaoHved,  1st.  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  session  at  Chicago,  that  the  Report  on  ''  Art  and  Industry: 
American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,"  prepared  by  Col.  I.  Edwards 
Clarke,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  int^ested  in  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  public  documents 
\  ever  issued,  being  an  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
/  up  to  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  containing  valuable  papers  on  the  economic,  aesthetic, 
and  educational  value  of  the  subject. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  Department  that  Volume  I,  now  out, 
which  has  already  received  world-wide  attention,  should  receive  the  widest  possible 
circulation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  public  educator  in  the  land. 

3d.  That  the  volumes  to  follow  should  be  given  to  the  public^at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Mason  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  others,  and  unanimously  adopted.* 

THE  SEVERAL  EDITIONS  OF  PART  I. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  volume  by  the  press  of  America 
was,  doubtless,  the  inciting  cause  which  led  Congress  to  order  the 
issue  of  another  edition  of  this  report  of  5,000  copies  for  distribution 
by  Congress  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  first  edi- 
tion, as  it  is  a  ^'  Senate  Document,"  was  of  the  usual  limited  number 
of  such  documents  (1,900).  The  volume  reviewed  by  the  press,  of 
which  only  a  small  number  (250)  were  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  entitled  "  Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  "  Part  I,  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and 
the  book  is  generally  reviewed  under  that  title.  As  this  title  proved 
confusing,  since  the  work  was  not  intended  to  treat  of  "  Industrial 
Education,"  but  of  "  Industrial  Art  Education,"  and  especially  as 
the  Bureau  of  Education  had  just  a  little  before  published  a  special 
report  on  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States,  "f  the  title  of 
this  larger  and  later  edition  was  changed  to  avoid  further  ambiguity 
to  "Art  and  Industry" — "American  Education  in  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art."  When  it  is  recorded  that  the  Senate  document  is  enti- 
tled "Art  and  Industry;"  "Instruction  in  Drawing  applied  to  the 
Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  as  given  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Art«,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  and  other  Public 

*T1ie  joamal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, session  oi  the  year  18S7,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Published  by  the  associa- 
tion, Salem,  Mass.;  Observer  book  and  job  print,  No.  1  City  Hall  avenue,  1888;  Pp. 
829.    (See  pages  5M-^.) 

t  Ladiutrial  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  special  report,  prepared  by  the 
U.  &  Biuvatt  of  Education.  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office.  1883 
Pp.  ai9. 
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Educatidhal  Institutions  in  the  United  States;"  "Part  I,  Drawing 
in  Public  Schools,"  the  bibliography  of  this  one  volume,  already! 
issued  in  three  editions,  may  be  considered  complete,  i£  the  fact  of 
an  issue  of  a  private  edition  of  some  thirty-three  extra  copies,  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  with  the  "  Industrial  and  High  Art "  title,  is  noted. 

THE  VOLUMES  OF  THIS    REPORT    OP    NECESSITY    REFLECT    CONTEM- 
PORARY MOVEMENTS. 

A  work  relating  to  a  contemporary  movement,  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  which  covers  several  years — a  part  being  stereotyped 
each  year,  so  that  changes  in  that  portion  of  the  text  are  imi)ossi- 
ble — becomes  in  itself  an  object  lesson,  and  is  a  sort  of  geological 
record,  as  it  were,  of  the  successive  impulses  and  phases  of  the  move- 
ment whose  progress  it  essays  to  record.  The  volumes  of  this  Report 
are,  in  themselves,  striking  illustrations  of  such  changing  phases; 
but  perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  progress  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  art  by  the  American  public  can  be  found  than  is  indicated 
by  the  difference  between  the  wording  of  the  title  of  the  Senate  doc- 
ument written  in  1880  and  the  title  of  the  same  volume  as  it  appears 
in  the  last  edition  ordered  by  Congress.  In  the  former,  ''Drawing" 
is  made  the  prominent  and  essential  feature  of  the  whole  Report, 
as,  in  fact  it  is;  being  the  foundation  study  of  all  forms  of  artistic 
training,  as  well  as  of  technical  engineering  and. the  mechanic  art-s 
in  general.  The  relation  of  drawing  to  the  Fine  Arts  seems,  how- 
ever, somewhat  subordinated  in  this  first  title,  for  *'Art,"  before  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  meant,  as  commonly  understood,  only  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  engraving.  Architecture  was  hardly  thought  of 
as  included;  and,  probably,  to  the  large  majority,  art  meant  simply 
pictures,  and  was  held  to  be  only  a  superfluity  and  a  luxury,  and, 
as  such,  enervating  and,  on  the  whole,  not  desirable. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  immense  revolution  in  the 
popular  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  art  which 
was  the  result  of  the  comprehensive  display  made  by  the  art-produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  all  the  varied 
applications  of  art  to  objects  of  use  or  ornament,  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  was  the  greatest  educational  influence  that  has  ever  ap- 
pealed to  the  American  people.  It  is  doubtful  if  without  that  influ- 
ence any  general  popular  interest  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  in 
the  schools  could  have  been  aroused* 
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IN  MEMOBIAM. 

In  the  progress  of  any  work  which  extends  over  a  term  of  years, 
and  m  which  a  number  of  persons  are  concerned,  the  one  unchange- 
able fact  of  mortality  is  certain  to  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  careless  observer.  The  history  of  the  present  work 
has  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule,  rather  does  it  furnish  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  law  from  which  no  mortal 
finds  exemption.  During  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume,  their 
friends  were  called  to  mourn  the  untimely  death,  as  it  seemed  in 
each  case,  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  George  Ward  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  names  well  known  in  the  literature 
of  art  and  education;  each  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  progress  of  this  Report  and  had  contributed,  more  or  less,  to  its 
contents. 

The  volume  as  completed  might  be  fitly  termed  a  memorial  of  the 
public  services  to  education  rendered  by  the  three  distinguished  men, 
the  history  of  whose  pioneer  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  therein  recorded  at  such  length ; 
and  their  approval  of  the  work  as  finally  published,  was  eagerly 
hoped  for  by  the  author. 

While  the  printed  sheets  were  awaiting  binding,  the  author — him- 
self then  utterly  prostrated  by  long-continued  overwork  and  hopeless 
of  recovery — was  shocked  and  distressed  by  the  news  of  the  decease 
on  February  2nd,  1886,  of  the  one  man,  to  whose  prescience,  enthus- 
iasm, and  energy,  the  initiation  of  the  whole  movement  for  indus- 
trial art  education  in  America  was  due  !  * 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  ll.  d. 

Pew  names  connect-ed  with  the  development  of  free  public  schools 
in  America  shine  with  greater  effulgence  than  that  of  John  Dudley 
Philbrick,  LLi.D.,  sometime  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  A  man  possessed  of  rare  sagacity,  joining  to  quick 
perception  of  coming  needs  conservative  habits;  of  courteous  pol- 
ished maimers  and  graceful  diction,  he  was  a  master  of  debate;  using 
a  keen  rapier  rather  than  a  blunt  bludgeon  of  speech,  and  charming 
his  adversaries  as  well  as  his  audience,  he  often  prevailed;  where  a 
less  accomplished  debater  would  have  failed. 

♦See  Part  I,  p.  231. 
ART— VOL  2 III  ^  T 
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Next  to  the  reports  by  Horace  Mann,  the  forty-five  printed  reports 
by  Dr.  Philbrick,  while  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston, 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  official  educational  literature  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  State  to  organ- 
ize and  exhibit  the  admirable  educational  and  science  display  made 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876.  Representing  American  education  at  the  Exposi- 
tions of  Vienna,  and  Paris,  having  been  a  Special  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States  Honorary  Commissioner  and  membei' 
of  the  International  Jury  at  Vienna,  in  1873;  Director  of  the  United 
States  Exhibition  of  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Jury  at  Paris  in  1878,  Dr.  Philbrick,  already  well  known  to  them  by 
his  reports,  and  by  the  reputation  of  the  schools  of  Boston  under  his 
superintendence,  became  personally  known  to  the  leading  educators 
of  Europe;  who  appreciated  and  honored  him  no  less  than  did  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  admirable  showing  made  by  the  American  Educational  Ex- 
hibit in  Paris,  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  careful  prepara 
tion  of  material  made  here  in  an  incredibly  short  time  under  his  di- 
rection and  guidance,  reenforcedby  the  hearty  co-operation  of  UnitH 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  John  Eaton,  who  gave  to  bin 
the  facilities  pf  this  Office,  and  aided  him  "in  all  possible  ways.  Th( 
arrangements  in  Paris,  and  the  excellent  catalogue,  which  aided  s( 
greatly  to  its  appreciation  by  the  public,  were  wholly  due  to  Di 
Philbrick. 

Ever  willing  to  welcome  any  new  thing  which  offered  impro vemen 
in  the  methods  of  the  schools,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  time,  monev 
and  strength,  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  introduction  of  sut 
methods — all  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  his  early  effort 
to  win  a  place  for  drawing  in  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools 
he  was  always  so  far  from  letting  enthusiasm  overpower  discretioi 
he  was  so  capable  of  patience,  so  willing  to  bide  his  time,  that  int 
came  to  have  confidence  in  his  judgment;  and  he  was  able,  in  the  en 
to  draw  to  his  support  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  the  communit; 

When  he  had  thus  secured  the  co-operation  of  Charles  C.  PerkiiJ 
Esq.,  and  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  his  long  desired  plan  f^ 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  j>iib] 
schools  of  Boston,  and  Massachusetts,  became,  at  last,  possible 
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accompHshzQent.  How  this  was  effected  has  been  told  at  length  in 
the  previous  volume  of  this  Report.  The  personal  character  of  the 
man,  his  integrity,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  combined 
with  his  unaffected  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
those  associated  with  him,  whether  as  pupils,  teiichers,  or  co-work- 
ei^s,  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all.  In  the  defence  of  thd 
rightful  claim  of  every  child  in  America  to  a  free  education,  he 
stocKl  ever  ready,  like  Great  Heart  in  Bunyan's  Allegory;  and  proved 
himself  a  lineal  and  worthy  successor  of  Horace  Mann. 

[n  this  connection,  these  words  by  Mr.  Whittier,  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived as  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  are  pertinent:  *'I 
have  no  doubt  thou  hast  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  noble 
friend,  Dr.  Phil  brick.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  feel 
that  education  is  the  vital  necessity  of  our  country  North  and 
South.'' 

HONORS  AWARDED  TO  DR.  PHILBRICK  IN  EUROPE. 

The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Philbrick  was  held  in  Europe,  was  par- 
tially shown  by  the  honors  awarded  to  him  personally  at  the  close  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1878.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  gold  palm  of  the  University  de  France.  The  ancient 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  honored  itself  by  conferring 
upon  this  leading  American  educator  the  Doctorate  of  Laws. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  of  American  education  made  at  Paris 
under  his  direction,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  high  awards  were  given  to  it;  a  number  in  excess  of  the 
like  awards  made  to  any  other  country  except  France. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Tucker,*  of  the  early  life  of  this  New 
Hampshire  boy  struggling  persistently  to  get  a  thorough  education, 
is  full  of  interest;  as  the  story  of  the  typical  New  England  boy  of  a 
lialf  century  ago.  A  like  insight  into  the  early  home  life  of  Horace 
Mann,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  himself,  quoted  on  page  72  of 
this  volume.  The  love  of  learning,  that  eager  desire  for  knowledge 
which  formerly  characterized  the  New  England  youth,  is  emphat- 
ically shown  in  each  of  these  characteristic  instances. 

Really  entering  upon  his  life  work  on  graduating  from  Dartmouth 

*  See  Memorial  Volume,  pages  8-27,  ,     ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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College  in  1842,  although,  for  some  years,  he  cherished  the  intention 
of  entering  the  legal  profession;  Mr.  Philbrick,  as  a  successful  teacher 
in  Boston  schools,  as  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Con- 
necticut, and  as  State  Superintendent  of  that  State,  had  shown  his 
great  qiialities  as  an  educator.  Called  again  to  Boston,  in  1857,  to 
assume  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  he, 
for  eighteen  years,  organized,  directed,  and  built  up  the  schools,  until 
their  superiority  was  admitted  by  the  whole  world.  Resigning  the 
superintendency  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was,  after  a  short  period 
of  needed  rest,  again  chosen  to  this  position  March  1st,  1875,  holding 
it  until  March  Ist,  1878,  when  his  official  career  was  closed. 

For  ten  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  was  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  those  who,  in  1862,  or- 
ganized the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and  was  till  his 
death  a  member  of  its  Corporation  and  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. He  was  a  trustee  of  Bates  College,  for  ten  years.  A  member 
of  the  various  State  Educational  Associations  of  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
Dr.  Philbrick  was,  in  turn,  chosen  President  of  each.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bates  College,  in  1872,  and  of  D.  C.  L. 
from  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  in  1879.  Bom  at  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire,  May '27th,  1818,  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Dan  vers, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  2nd,  1886.  ^  j 

PUBLIC  TRIBUTES  IN  MEMORY  OP  THIS  LOVED  AND  DISTINQUISHBB 

EDUCATOR. 

As  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  public  schools  of  Bost 
were  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  February  4th.  His  f une; 
was  largely  attended  by  educators  from  Boston,  and  from  all  ov 
the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1886,  the  regular  issue  of  'Hhe  Jour  a 
of  Education,  Boston  and  Chicago, "was  almost  wholly  given  up, 
a  "Memorial  Number,"  to  tributes  to  the  life  and  works  of  Jol 
Dudley  Philbrick;  consisting  of  letters  from  some  thirty  of  the  le« 
ing  educators  of  the  United  States,  giving  their  estimate  of  the  m| 
and  his  works.  Among  these  witnesses  were  some  who  had  be« 
fellow  students  at  Dartmouth,  many  who  had  been  associated  wi 
him  as  pupils,  or  teachers,  and  others  who  had  known  him  as  f  elk 
superintendents.     While  each,  it  may  be,  4¥8J^Q9Cl©'^fediff©r« 
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phase  of  the  work  of  the  educator,  all  agreed  in  their  estimate  of  the 
ready  sympathy  and  genuine  kindness  of  the  man.  General  John 
Eaton,  LL.  D,,  President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  ex-United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  bore  testimony  to  the'apprecia- 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  by  foreign  educators;  John  G.  Whittier, 
his  friend  and  neighbor,  to  his  earnestness  in  the  faith  that  in  the 
education  of  all  citizens  li^  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  Dr.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  recited  in  detail  his  great  work  in  Boston; 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  dwelt  upon  the  tenderness  of  his  friendship  and 
declared  that  his  reports  were  "  luminous  with  insight  into  the  re- 
lations of  practical  methods  to  the  history  of  pedagogy; "  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  bore  testimony  to  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  and 
in  the  founding  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School;  Mr.  William  E. 
Sheldon,  gave  a  full  page  to  extracts  from  his  educational  writings, 
and  to  a  list  of  his  published  works.  He  pronounces  the  Report  on 
City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,*  as  the  work  which  will  probably  be 
considered  his  masterpiece. 

The  issue  of  this  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Education"  as  the 
memorial  of  a  single  individual,  was  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  this  man  had  aroused.  This  American  tribute  was 
followed,  a  month  later,  by  an  appreciative  article  on  Dr.  Philbriek, 
in  The  Reims  P&dagogique  of  Paris,  written  by  M.  Buisson,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  educator,  f 

A  public  memorial  service,  arranged  long  in  advance,  was  held, 
under  direction  of  the  Boston  Masters'  Association,  on  November 
5th,  1886,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Public  Latin  School  Building, 
Warren  avenue,  Boston,  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  presiding. 
Mr.  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  "Early  life  and 
Education  "  of  John  Dudley  Philbriek ;  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  of 
Boston,  followed  with  an  address  on hi^  "Life  and  Character ; "  and 
Professor  Wm.  T.  Harris,  gave  a  discourse  on  his  "  Public  Services." 
The  Japanese  Minister,  E.  Kuki,  sent  a  letter  regretting  his  en- 
forced absence;  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  and  kindness 

•  Cimilara  of  Informalaon  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1 ,  1885,  CHy  School  Sys- 
teaifl  in  the  United  States.  By  John  D.  Philbriek,  LL.D.  Waahington:  Govern- 
ment Printiiig  Office,  1S85,  Vp.  207. 

t  BeToe  P6dagogique,  Karch  16,  1886.    See  page  ^5  et  «eg,^,tized  by  V^OOg IC 
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of  Mr.  Philbrick,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  on  the  lutei 
national  Jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Later,  a  memorial  volum 
was  published*  containing  these  addresses ;  as  well  as  many  of  th 
letters  given  in  the  Journal,  and  the  important  paper,  read  by  Di 
Philbrick,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1884,  eut 
tied  ''  The  Reform  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  of  Teachers." 

This  brief  summary  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  educ? 
tional  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  during  his  active  life  a 
an  educator,  suffices  to  show  that,  important  as  his  services  wei'e  i 
introducing  industrial  art  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  Americij 
and  in  thus  initiating  the  remarkable  movements  partially  di 
scribed  in  these  two  volumes,  they  formed  but  a  small  part  of  11] 
contributions  made  by  him  to  the  development  and  success  of  frt 
public  school  education.  It  was  his  broad  experience  as  a  practice 
educator,  combined  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  history  aij 
philosophy  of  education,  which  gave  such  weight  to  his  words  j 
favor  of  this  study  of  industrial  art  drawing. 

Charles  Callahan  Perkins. 

Two  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Report  we 
forwarded  as  soon  as  received  from  the  binder,  one  to  Walter  Smit 
then  at  the  head  of  the  art  department  of  the  newly  founded  Tec 
nical  College,  in  Bradford,  England,  and  one  to  Charles  C.  Perkii] 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  two  men  who,  in  conjunct i 
with  Dr.  Philbrick,  had  accomplished  the  great  work  recorded 
that  volume.  From  Mr.  Perkins,  duly  came  a  letter  of  acknowled 
ment  which,  in  view  of  the  soon  coming  tragic  close  of  his  life, 
here  inserted  in  the  belief  that  its  modest,  sincere,  and  kindly  wor 
will  give  a  truer  impression  of  the  charming  character  of  this  cl 
tinguished  man,  than  could  any  words  of  eulogy.  When  it  is  i 
membered  that  this  man,  who  speaks  so  modestly  of  his.own  worl 
was  at  that  very  time,  perhaps  the  only  American  writer  on 
topics  who  was  recognized  as  an  art  authority  in  European  art  c 
cles,  this  quality  of  his  note  will  be  appreciated.     He  says  : 

Newport,  July  2nd,  1886 

Dear  Colonel  Clarke:  Owing  to  the  irreg^arity  of  my  movemente  lately,  I  i 

not  receive  yoilr  most  valuable  gift  until  day  before  yesterday.    As  yet  I  have  o^ 

had  time  to  dip  into  the  pages  of  the  handsome  volume— No.  6  of  the  limited  c| 

*A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  D.  Philbrick.  Edited  by  Lat\ 
Dunton  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normajjgljfwl^jpg^m^lgew  Englij 
Publishing  Company,  1888,  Pp.  225.  o 
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•  tioD— a  fact  which  gives  addituxial  value  to  the  copy,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  special 
oonsideiation  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  This  also  you  have  shown  in  quoting  so 
much  from  reports  and  lectures  of  mine — thereby  leading  me  to  believe  that  some 
of  my  work  in  the  past  has  not  in  your  opinion  been  valueless. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  little  proud  and  pleased  of  such  practical  proof  of 
your  good  opinion. 

The  book  seems  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  wish  their  country  well, — and,  indeed,  to  people  in  every  part  of  the  world 
who  have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart. 

You  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of  a  task  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance. 

Most  truly  wid  gratefully  yours, 

•  Charles  C.  Perkins. 

A  few  short  weeks  after  the  above  words  were  penned,  the  writer, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  was 
suddenly  killed  in  a  run-away  ^accident  while  riding  in  a  carriage 
with  his  host,  who  was  also  seriously  injured.  By  this  distressing 
event  was  removed  from  among  men  one  who  had  proved  himself 
an  ideal  citizen.  Possessed  of  ample  fortune,  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  devote  his  time  and  his  efforts  in  every  good  work,  to  the  service 
of  the  Community  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  not  only  of  his 
money,  his  influence,  his  example,  but  that  rarer  gift,  without  which 
all  the  others  are  comparatively  worthless,  he  gave  himself. 

For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Perkins,  was  an  active  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  annually  elected  thereto  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was,  practically,  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  drawing  and  music.  It  was 
owing  to  this  fact  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  towards 
the  successful  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  He  had 
already  effected  the  introduction  of  the  stjidy  of  music  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  It  is  by  reason  of  his  efforts  in  thus  initiating  this 
new  departure  in  public  school  education,  that  his  name  is  imper- 
ishably  inwrought  in  the  history  of  the  movement  known  as  ''the 
New  Education." 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  we  have  seen  the  typical  New  England 
country  boy  intent  on  gaining  an  education  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Perkins,  we  have  an  example  of  a  different 
and  more  unusual  experience.  We  have  here  one  v^o,  with  every 
a<l vantage  of  fortune  and  training,  has  availed  himself  of  them  all; 
and  then  has  freely  given  to  the  community  the  benefit  of  his  cult- 
ure, and  made  himself  an  active  civilizing  force. ^^  ^^^^  v^OOQie 
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LIFE  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

Charles  Callahaii  Perkins,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
March  1st,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1843,  and 
went  at  once  to  Europe,  where  he  busied  himself  in  the  study  both  of 
music,  and  painting;  studying  the  latter  in  the  studio  of  Ary  Scheflfer 
in  Paris.  At  intervals  he  resided  in  Europe  for  some  years,  once  for 
twelve  years  continuously,  from  1857  to  1869,  passing  much  time  in 
Italy  in  the  serious  study  of  art.  In  1864,  some  of  the  results  of  this 
study  were  given  to  the  world  in  two  handsome  volumes  on  the 
"Tuscan  Sculptors,"  a  work  which  at  once  gave  him  high,  rank 
among  the  leading  art  writers.  While  in  Europe,  lie  learned  etching, 
and  the  illustrations  in  "Tuscan  Sculptors"  a?  well  as  in  his  later 
important  work,  published  in  1867,  on  the  "Italian  Sculptors,"  were 
etched  by  himself;  a  number  of  them  from  his  own  drawings.  In 
1867,  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1868, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institutg.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1874, 
and  of  the  New  England  Historical  Society,  in  1876.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  and  student  of  music;  a  projector  of  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  to  which  he  gave  the  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Beetho- 
ven. He  was  president  of  the  Handel  and  Hayden  Society,  for 
eleven  years;  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  for  ten  years;  a 
founder  and  the  "honorary  director"  of  the  Musuem  of  Pine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  oflSce  of  sole  "Honorary  Director"  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  created  in  recognition  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and  ceased  when 
he  no  longer  held  it.  He  was,  also,  a  life  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York.  His  voice,  pen,  and  purse  were  ever 
at  the  service  of  these  various  interests.  Freed  from  th^  need  of 
earning  money  for  himself,  he  was  industrious  in  public  duties; 
though  holding  no  political  or  governmental  official  positions,  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  In  the  arduous  work  of 
introducing  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  he  was,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  Report,  ever 
watchful  and  earnest. 

In  view  of  the  pronounced  opposition  to  the  movement,  made  by 
some  artists,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perkins,  so  well  known  for  his  art 
abilities  and  knowledge,  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  move- 
ment, was  of  great  weight  in  influencing  puJfJ|pgj[:fjpiiy@^Q[e 
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It  was  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities that  Professor  Walter  Smith,  was  selected  by  them  as  the 
best  teacher  in  England  to  introduce  drawing  into  a  new  country. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  cordial  co-operation  and  hearty  support,  that 
Dr.  Philbrick,  and  Professor  Smith,  were  able,  in  spite  of  serious  op- 
position, to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  • 
and  to  gain  a  foothold  for  Drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  and 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.    He  was  a  consistent  friend  and  supporter 
of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  through  all  his  official  life  in  America 
and  through  the  complications  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  that  remarkable  man  to  England. 

A  PROLIFIC  AUTHOR  ON  ART  TOPICS. 

Mr.  Perkins,  was  widely  recognized  as  an  able  art  critic,  and  author. 
In  addition  to  many  papers,  addresses,  talks,  and  communications  to 
the  press  on  art  subjects,  he  published  no  less  than  seven  impor- 
tant works  upon  Art.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  critical 
editor  of  the  ''  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Painting,"  a  large  and 
beautifully  printed  work  in  four  volumes. 

AN  IDEAL  CITIZSN. 

With  all  these  interests,  and  with  large  social  demands,  Mr.  Per- 
kins nevertheless  found  time,  for  many  years,  to  give  to  arduous 
service  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  Boston.  How  many  citizens 
similarly  situated  have  so  high  an  idea  of  their  civic  duties,  and 
are  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  tastes  to  their  per- 
formance? The  death  of  such  a  citizen  is  a  grave  loss  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
caused  general  sorrow;  not  only  lo  his  immediate  circle  of  relations 
and  friends,  but  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  know  of  his  great  useful- 
ness and  his  beneficent  life.  Happy  the  City,  and  the  Country,  that 
can  number  such  citizens!  The  accident  which  terminated  the  life 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  happened  on  August  26th,  1886. 

To  the  present  writer  this  loss  came  not  only  as  a  personal  sorrow, 
but  as  a  calamity  to  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  had  so  often  occasion  to  gratefully  appreciate 
the  cordial  interest  shown,  and  help  freely  afforded,  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
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xui       education  in  tiik  industrial  and  fine  arts. 
Professor  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master. 

The  fact  that  no  acknowledgment  came  of  the  receipt  of  the  copy 
of  the  first  volume  which  had  been  sent  to  Professor  Smith,  at 
Bradford,  England,  occasioned  some  surprise;  but  the  sad  reason 
for  tliis  omission,  owing  to  his  long  and  alarming  sickness,  was  not 
known  for  many  weeks,  until  announced  in  a  touching  letter  by  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Smith;  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that 
he  had  received  the  volume  and  looked  over  it  with  much  interest, 
purposing  to  acknowledge  it  himself  by  a  letter,  which  he  had  sev- 
eral times  begun  to  dictate,  but  was  never  able  to  complete.  The 
writer  further  stated  that  it  was  only  because  it  was  then  evident 
tliat  her  father  could  never  complete  it,  that  she  had  written.  This 
letter  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  another,  containing  the  sa<l 
announcement  of  the  decease  of  her  father. 

So,  in  a  few  short  months,  as  before  indicated,  the  three  men,  the 
,story  of  whose  remarkable  and  successful  undertaking  was  told  at 
length  in  that  volume,  had  passed  from  earth!  *'They  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'' 

It  was  with  a  painful  sense  of  loss,  that  the  work  of  preparing  thit^ 
Rei)ort  was  again  taken  in  hand. 

They,  meanwhile,  wander  together  in  Elysian  lands ! 

Those  whose  wisdom,  enthusiasm,  and  experience  had  constantly 

aided  and  stimulated  the  writer,  were  no  more.     The  very  movement 

they  had,  with  marvellous  skill  and  force,  inaugurated;  was  alreml}' 

in  danger  of  being  misdirected.     How  often,  in  thinking  of  eaclj 

of  these  men,   realizing  of  what  value  their  warnings  would  hav^ 

been,  how  they  would   have  lield  high  the  ideals  which  inspr 

their  movement;  and  have  furnished  the  just  standards  by  whi 

the  theories  of  too  enthusiastic  educators  could  have  been  rectifie 

some  lines,  from  that  noble  tribute  which  Sir  Walter  Scott^in  t 

introduction  to  Marmion,  pays  to  the  greatness  of   Pitt,  recur 

memory: 

Hadst  Thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  wattrliinan  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Thy  thrilUng  trump  had  roused  the  laud 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ! 
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TRIBUTE   TO   THE    LATE   PROFESSOR    WALTER    SMITH.       XLUI 
WALTER  SMITH  IN  AMERICA. 

Of  the  ability  of  Walter  Smith,  and  of  his  record  in  America, 
there  seems  little  need  to  enlarge. 

The  story  of  his  selection  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities,  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  introducing  ele- 
mentary art  training  in  American  public  schools;  of  his  welcome  in 
Boston;  of  the  opposition  overcome,  the  success  secured;  has  all  been 
told  in  detail  by  liis  associates,  the  educational  oflScials  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts;  and  by  himself,  in  the  official  reports  quoted  in  Part  I 
of  this  Report.  Sufficient  reference  was,  also,  there  made  to  the 
termination  of  his  twelve  years  of  official  life  in  America.* 

HLS  FINAL  EXPERIENCE  TOO  COMMON  AMONG  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS. 

In  view  of  several  similar  experiences,  by  deserving,  faithful,  and 
distinguished  State  and  city. school  superintendents,  which  have  since 
occurred  in  various  localities,  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of  which 
have  been  widely  recognized;  the  treatment — which,  to  Professor 
Smith,  and  h.is  friends  seemed  so  cruelly  unjust — threatens  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  not  unusual  incident  in  the  experience  of  American 
educational  officials.  Whether  elected  or  appointed,  the  duration  of 
the  official  terra  of  an  honest,  energetic,  capable  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  seems  self-limited;  owing  to  causes  similar  to  those  stated 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  "Commencement" 
of  the  Massachusetts  "State  Normal  Art  School,"  when  he  said: 
**  Every  institution  vigorously  administered — and  I  believe  the  vigor 
of  the  administration  of  this  school  has  not  been  questioned — runs 
across  somebody's  path,  and  produces  more  or  less  of  antagonism 
through  interest,  envy,  or  personal  conflicts  and  prejudices,  "f 

RARE  GIFTS   AS  TEACHER. 

Walter  Smith,  who  came  to  America  in  the  prime  of  early  man- 
IkxkI,  was,  in  himself,  a  splendid  example  of  manly  health  and  vigor. 
He  possessed  that  "rare  gift  of  magnetism  as  a  teacher,"  "a  gift," 
says  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  referring,  in  a  recent  address, 
to  its  absence  in  another,  "which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  teachers 
^xUmcLs,  is  far  more  rare  than  any  other."  This  gift,  Professor  Smith, 
lM)Sse8sed  in  no  scant  measure.     With  a  powerful  physique  and  an 

•  See  Part  I,  page  193,  and  Appendix  D. 
t  See  Part  I,  page  159. 
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enthusiasm  which  was  boundless,  he  trod  the  platform  as  a  inasto 
and  held  his  large  audiences  as  if  but  a  single  listener.  His  ability  t 
inspire  others  with  like  enthusiasm  was  most  remarkable.  He  woi 
the  love  and  devotion  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is  by  them,  and  by  then 
alone,  that  the  development  of  the  movement  inaugurated  in  Boston 
is  to  be  prosperously  conducted,  if  indeed  it  is  to  continue. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

He  embodied  all  the  characteristics  of  the  English  type,  ajid  ii 
this  fact  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  friction  in  intercourse^ 
with  Americans.    Fully  conscious  that  he  was  master  of  his  subjefl 
in  all  its  relations,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  United  States  who  could  justly  claim  any  such 
fullness  of  knowledge,  he  was  intolerant  ^f  its  assumption;  but  to  hi^: 
scholars,  who  approached  him  in  a  teachable  spirit,  he  was  as  gentk 
and  lovable  as  a  woman.    The  opi)08ition  to  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  public  schools,  offered  by  a  few  artists  in  Boston,  and,  ostenta- 
tiously, by  "  The  New  York  Nation,"  he  met  with  contemptuous 
scorn.     An  artist  himself,  who  for  his  art  work  had  won  highest 
praise  from  critics  of  unquestioned  authority,  he  was  also  a  traine<l 
and  pi-actical  teacher,  and,  naturally,  felt  his  own  experience  au<l 
judgment  to  be  far  more  weighty  than  the  vague  theoretical  asser- 
tions of  a  few  artists  without  such  experience;  while  himself  a  man 
of  tlie  people,  as  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  therefore  a  believer  in 
the  rights  of  all,  he  realized  that  the  underlying  motive  which  actu- 
ated the  critics  of  the  "  Nation,"  was  hostility  to  free  public  schools 
and,  therefore,  to  his  efforts  to  make  these  schools  more  useful. 
.       Great  gifts  seem,  by  the  law  of  compensation,  to  be  accompaniec] 
I  by  their  own  peculiar  characteristics  and  even  weaknesses,  and  we 
\  do  not  ask  from  the  high-bred  racer,  the  same  kind  of  labor  that  h 
\yA  I  exacted  from  the   heavy  draft -horse,  or  from  the  slow -moving 
'  /patient  oxen;  yet,  in  dealing  with  their  fellow-men,  many  seem  to 
\ignore  like  differences;  with  resultant  foolish  mistakes  and  needless! 
failures. 

A  SERIOUS  MISCONCEPTION. 

Walter  Smith,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously,  believed  wheiL 
yielding  to  urgent  solicitation,  he  consented  to  abandon  an  as^ 
sured  career  in  England,  to  undertake  a  great  and  uncertain  work 
among  strangei-s,  that  the  positions  he  accepted  were  permaneutJ 
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and  uot  to  be  contdngent  on  any  annual  elections.  With  character- 
istic enthusiasm  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  work;  he  accepted 
America  as  his  home  and  the  home  of  his  children.  Realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  him  and  the  glory  of  success  in  its 
accomplishment,  he  gave  to  it  all  the  wealth  of  his  richly  endowed 
nature;  and  the  results  effected  by  this  one  man's  work  and  influence 
were  marvellous.  The  various  official  reports  of  that  time,  as  quoted 
in  the  preceding  volume,  give  ample  evidence  of  the  profound  im- 
pression made  by  this  man  upon  educators  and  legislators. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  OPPONENTS* 

The  assaults  upon  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  upon  the  Director 
of  Drawing,  were  frequent;  and  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  previous  volume.  Owing  to  these  unjustifiable  attacks,  the  last 
years  of  Professor  Smith's  official  administration  were  stormy; 
though  from  many  a  stubborn  fight  he  emerged  victorious*  When, 
however,  owing  to  the  accidental  absence  of  some  of  his  friends  who 
had  frequently  repulsed  similar  attempts,  a  small  hostile  majority 
of  votes,  in  the  school  committee,  was  obtained;  and  he  was  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  official  position  he  had  so  honored;  this  great 
warm-heartecl  man  received  a  deadly  blow.  Unfortunate  disagree- 
ments with  the  firm  which  published  his  works,  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation. It  now  is  clear  that  the  opposition  to  his  further  connection 
with  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  with  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
had  been  so  well  organized^  that  his  longer  stay  was,  in  ^ny  event, 
practically  impossible. 

HIS  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

Struck  down  when  success  had  crowned  all  his  efforts,  and  when 
but  a  few  years  of  work  were  needed  to  confirm  and  make  perma- 
nent the  new  methods;  not  only  the  personal  disaster,  but  the  dan- 
ger threatened  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  movement  he  had  so 
earnestly  striven  to  establish,  was  present  to  him;  and,  with  keen 
disappointment,  after  having  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his 
efforts  to  advance  Industrial  Art  Education  in  America,  Walter  /^ 
Smith,  returned  to  England,  a  heart-broken  and  impoverished  man !  ^^^^^ 
He  was  received  there  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  and  at  once  /L  a. 
made  Art  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  newly  founded  fer^^ 
great  Technical  College  at  Bradford.*  His  former  position  in  Eng-  -^^^ 
•See  Part  I,  page  62,  with  note.     <^ij  |fzQd  i5y  K:J*OpQ  IC      .. 
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land,  when  chosen  to  go  to  America,  was  so  well  established,  anrl  hi 
work  in  America  had  been  so  distinguished,  that  he  was  heartil; 
welcomed  home.  * 

THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

V^   From  the  letters  received  from  his  daughter,  referred  to  abovc> 

are  taken  the  following  passages.     Under  date  of  September  13th 

1886,  Miss.  Smith  writes  from  the  residence  of  her  father  in  Bratl 

ford,  Yorks:     *    ♦    * 

"  Your  valued  book  came  safely  and  afforded  my  dear  father  a  great  deal  of  sin 
cere  though  sad  pleasure.  It  was  just  about  then  he  was  lieginniug  to  get  so  ill 
Tlie  testimony  to  his  life  s  work  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  they  wIk 
read  the  book  must  realize  that  it  tpos  a  lifers  work,  but  the  reward  he  got  ha! 
killed  him.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  has  never  been  really  well  since  he  came  back  to  England 
Tlie  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  those  he  had  so  much  benefited,  seemtn 
to  break  down  his  spirit;  being  sensitive  by  nature  he  felt  it  much  more  than  raani 
men  would,  and  warmly  as  he  has  been  welcomed  here,  and  enthusiastic  as  olt 
friends  hare  been,  tliat  bitter  end  to  everytliing  in  America,  was  never  forgottei 
and  never  overcome." 

The  hopelessness  of  his  recovery  was  stated  and,  from  the  nex( 

letter,  under  date  of  October  3rd,  1886,  it  appears  that  his  death  vri\< 

even  more  imminent  than  then  anticipated,  as  he  died  on  the  da}^ 

following: 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  fifteenth  agiversary  of  the  day  we  sailed  \< 
America.  It  was  on  Tuesday  he  died.  Since  the  previous  Sunday  afternoon  )i<: 
was  unconscious  but  he  died  in  peace  and  happiness.  He  forgave  others,  as  he  him- 
self ho{)ed  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  last  words  U|)on  his  lips  were :  For  Jesus  Christ':^ 
Sake,  Amen.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  buried  him  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Kemerton,  Oloui 
cestershire,  by  the  side  of  his  Mother  and  Father,  and  not  far  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  All  tlic  villagers  follow^ed  the  hearse  to  the  Church  Yard  ami 
hea))ed  up  the  grave  with  flowers,  paying  what  respect  they  could  to  one  whoui 
they  all  knew  and  dearly  loved. 

With  this  peaceful  i)icture  limned  by  the  hand  of  filial  love,  endn 
this  story  of  a  life  of  brilliant  promise,  of  great  achievement,  of 
almost  tragical  conclusion. 

There  in  that  quiet  English  church-yard,  where — 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep 

the  remains  of  Walter  Smith,  were,  by  the  hands  of  loving  friends, 
tenderly  laid —  I 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains    . 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  Ood. 

Doubtless,  in  view  of  those  closing  days  in  America,  it  is  a  conso- 
lation to  his  early  friends  to  feel  that  his  finaP^^PfiSif  English 
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ground;  for,  on  alike  occasion,  the  poet,  greeting  the  returning  ^ody 
of  his  lost  friend,  voices  a  natural  sentiment  in  the  following  lines  z 

Tis  well;  *tis  something;  we  may  stand 

Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

Tis  little:  but  it  looks  in  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 

Among  familiar  names  to  rest, 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Here  in  America,  in  widely  scattered  homes,  the  young  men  and 
women  who  rejoiced  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  who  caught  tlie  inspiration 
<»f  his  enthusiasm,  will  long  cherish  his  memory  and  mourn  his  loss- 
while  those  who  recognized  the  uncommon  genius  of  the  man,  that 
magnetic  power  which  made  him  pre-eminent  as  a  teacher  and  in^ 
spirer  of  youth,  and  who  realize  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
could  leave  no  single  successor  whose  decision  in  mattei*s  relating  to 
art  training,  would  be  recognized  as  of  equal  authority;  can  never 
ct^ase  to  regret  that  his  career  in  America,  the  country  for  which  lie 
lia^l  done  so  much,  and  for  which  he  had  hoped  to  do  so  much  more 
should  have  been,  for  any  reason,  prematurely  and  infelicitously 
ondeil. 

Grievous  as  was  the  loss  to  him,  it  was  still  more  unfortunate  for 
tlie  Country  which  so  needed  him,  and  never  more  than  now! 

His  name  no  longer  appears  on  the  series  of  drawing*books  to 
which  his  name  alone  gave  prestige;*  and  to  the  majority  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  Americans,  his  name  will,  perhaps,  be  wholly  un- 
knowB.  Already  a  recent  foreign  writer  credits  the  publisher  of  his 
wcirks  with  having  himself  done  the  gi-eat  work  of  introducing  the 
study  of  drawing  into  American  public  schools!  This  achievement, 
iis  has  been  shown,  was  the  work  of  no  one  man,  but  the  result  of 
a  fortunate  alliance  of  several  gifted  men,  and  this  publisher  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  just  share,  and  a  large  share,  of  credit  for 
its  promotion,  which  was  always  freely  accorded;  yet,  it  remains 
t  rue,  that,  but  for  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  wide 
kiK>wIedge  and  influential  efforts  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the  rare  for- 

*  It  is  undeTBtood  that  some  time  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  directorship  of 
drawing  m  the  Boston  schools  certain  changes  had  been  made  by  the  publishers,  in 
xhi*  hooks,  which  Professor  Smith  disapproved  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  to  be 
us**d  in  the  schools  under  his  direction,  and  for  which  he  refused  to  be  responsible. 
ThepulAwhen,  it  seems,  elected  to  retain  these  changes  and,  by  giving  the  series  a 
n*'w  name,  tor  relieve  him  from  any  responsibility  for  such  changes. 
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tune  jvhich  sent  from  England  such  a  genius  as  Walter  Smith,  the 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any  such  publisher;  and  no  opporti 
nity  for  the  subsequent  employment  by  him  of  a  corps  of  assistaii 
,  to  conii)ile  drawing-books. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  Walter  Smith,  as  a  frien< 
must  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  this  warm-hearted,  great-natur< 
man  of  genius. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  that,  by  his  death,  his  widow  was  le 
with  a  large  family  of  young  children,  and  almost  penniless! 

One  could  wish  that  the  Country,  which  has  so  benefited  by  h 
services,  could  find  some  way  of  caring  for  his  devoted  widow  an 
their  orphaned  children;  yet  to  the  actors  in  the  world  at  large,  biii< 
with  its  every-day  work,  absorbed  in  manufacturing  and  merchai 
dise,  the  quiet  lives  and  uneventful  histories  of  those  who  are  slia\ 
ing  the  coming  generation  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  debt 
owed  by  the  community  to  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  are  iki 
usually  realized  till  long  after  they  have  passed  beyond  earth  1. 
reward.  It  is  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  them,  that  the  recital  o 
their  services  is  of  value. 

COMMEMORATIVE  RESOLUTIONS  BY  EDUCATORS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educationa 
Association  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  1887,  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Art  Department,  formal  notice  was  taken  of  the  decease  o 
Professor  Smith,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolutions  an 
move*!  their  adoption  : — 

WkereciM,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  de\th  Professor  Walt<i 
Smith,  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  American  art  educatioii 
and  of  giWng  a  lasting  impetus  in  the  direction  of  a  rational  system  of  industris 
art:  and. 

Whereas,  The  present  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Assorin 
tion  since  his  decease;  be  it 

RpHolved,  That  the  Department  of  Art  Education  now  assembled,  hereby  expresse 
its  appreciative  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  his  work  in  this  country,  and  o 
its  moulding  influence  in  the  American  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  this  Department  tender  its  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  hi 
family  in  their  great  loss;  and 

Resoh^ed,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Department  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copj 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr  A.  A.  Miner,  of  Boston,  Prof.  L.  S.  Thomp 
of  Iowa,  and  Chas.  H.  Ames,  of  Boston. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.* 

*  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  EducationalAjasociatioP 
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The    Influence    Of   (Contemporary  Movements   Shown   By 
The  Compulsory  Change  In  The  Topics  Op  This  Volume. 

Curiously  confirming  the  statement  made  a  few  pages  back,  that 
such  a  contemporaneous  report  as  is  here  attempted  illustrates  in 
itself,  the  varying  phases  of  the  movement  it  describes;  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  volume  the  author  has  been  forced  to  record 
mostly  the  attempts  to  introduce  in  the  schools  **  industrial  train- 
ing," instead  of  "industrial  art  training;"  so  that  the  title  of  the 
first  edition  of  Part  I,  as  then  wwunderstood,*  would  be  almost 
accurately  descriptive  if  given  to  the  present  volume. 

So  many  occasions  offer  in  the  text  which  follows,  for  comments 
in  regard  to  a  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  educators,  and  in 
protest  against  the  evident  neglect  or  perversion  of  the  art  idea 
among  the  promoters  of  the  new  education,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dwell  upon  those  features  of  the  movement. 

In  treating  topics  of  such  vitality  as  is  shown  by  all  forms  of  this 
new  movement  there  is  constant  liability  to  omit  notice  of  many 
which  may  be  in  themselves  of  greater  importance  than  some  of 
those  which  are  included,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  matter  of 
these  volumes  could  be  had  collected  at  one  time  to  be  culled  from, 
that  some  very  radical  changes  would  result;  but  the  critic  should 
remember  that  such  a  comprehensive  work  can  be  made  in  no  such 
easy  way— each  passing  month,  and  year,  conspires  to  make  much 
already  collected  comparatively  obsolete,  and  to  modify  opinions 
whose  expression  is,  it  may  be  unfortunately,  already  fixed  in  the 
type. 

Prosperous  Kindergartens  In  Various  Cities. 

In  the  Appendix  devoted  to  the  Kindergarten  (Appendix  J),  for 
instance,  if  that  phase  of  education  were  alone  in  consideration,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  thought  that  the  successful  experiments  in  St.  Louis, 
in  Cincinnati,  in  Cleveland,  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
grand  work  in  founding  free  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  under- 
taken by  charitable  citizens,  which  has  gone  on  in  that  city  for  the 
past  decade  under  the  wise  direction  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  would, 
by  any  chance,  have  been  omitted. 

An  Ideal  Orphans'  Home  In  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
In  like  manner  the  ideal  orphans'  home  in  Baltimore,  presided 
oy?J  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Rowe,  and  known  as  "The  Samuel  Rea^y 
art — ^voL  2 rv  Digitized  by  v^oogie 
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Home  for  Orphan  Girls,"  which  does  for  girls  what  Qirard  Coll 
essays  to  do  for  boys,  would  merit  minute  description.  In  t 
school  home,  drawing  is  carefully  taught,  with  the  common  elem0 
tary  English  studies,  to  all  the  children;  who  are,  also,  thorouglt 
trained  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  matters  suitable 
their  years  relating  to  the  household,  and  instructed  in  domes! 
economy.  If  any  child  shows  marked  aptness  for  any  special  < 
velopment,  the  special  training  thus  indicated  is  given. 

The  feature  which  differences  this  from  many  other  similar  *^ 
phans'  homes,"  is  the  care  taken  to  prevent  any  consciousness 
the  children  that  they  are  inmates  of  a  charitable  instituti 
while,  in  many  so-called  orphans'  homes,  there  seems  to  be  a  co 
stant  effort  to  impress  this  one  fact  upon  the  consciousness  of  thj 
unfortunate  child-inmatos.  In  this  truer  "  home,"  on  the  contrary 
the  development  of  the  independence,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  am 
personal  character  of  the  individual  child,  is  a  constant  purpose  kep 
in  view;  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  surround  all  with  Jihe  pro 
tection  and  happiness  of  a  home.  The  children  of  this  family 
inmates  of  a  cheerful,  well-ordered  household,  may  well  be  reckont^ 
as  exceptionally  fortunate.  Here  the  spirit  of  Frobel's  ideals  ol 
child  happiness  and  child  development,  seems  to  be  admirablv 
embodied;  though  not  shown  by  formal  kindergarten  methods. 

The  excellent  methods  here  adopted  are,  indeed,  well  worth  th< 
careful  study  of  all  interested  in  similar  establishments;  yet,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  so  many  others  of  exceptional  success,  the  secre 
must  be  held  to  lie  rather  in  the  jiersonality  of  the  individuji 
teacher,  than  in  formal,  communicable  methods. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE   FOR   TESTING   EDUCATIONAL  METH 

ODS. 

Such  schools,  as  has  been  elsewhere  noted  in  connection  with  tin 
account  of  Girard  College,*  have,  as  compared  with  the  public 
schools,  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  out  educational  experiment's 
owing  to  the  fact  that  while  attendance  on  the  public  schools  is 
often,  for  any  given  number  of  children,  uncertain  and  intermittent 
these  schools  retain  their  pupils  from  early  childhood  to  graduation 
and,  so,  can  pursue  with  them  a  definite,  pre-arranged  course  of  train 
ing  throughout  the  entire  school  period.     It  is,  therefore,  for  tlie 


♦See  Chapter  XIX,  page  448. 
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reason  that  iu  these  schools  the  exi)erimeiits  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  methods  of  the  public  schools  can  be  tried  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  that,  in  one  or  two  instances,  an  account  of  the 
results  of  introducing  the  new  methods  in  such  special  schools  is 
given  in  this  volume,  otherwise  wholly  concerned  with  the  public 
schools. 

A  Novel  Method  fob  the  Normal  Art  Training  of  Teachers. 

A  successful  plan  to  supplement  the  usual  nlethods  for  disseminat- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  among  teachers  unable  to  at- 
tend a  Normal  Art  School,  or  to  receive  special  instruction  from  a 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  or  from  a  normal  art  teacher,  and  yet  who 
.  are  required  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  put  in 
practical  operation  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  have,  it  would  seem,  taken  a  leaf  from  the  les- 
sons set  by  the  Chautauqua  people,  and  by  the  friends  of  "  University 
Extension,"  and  have  organized  ^'  Normal  Drawing  Classes  for  Teach- 
ers in  Public  Schools"  to  be  taught  by  correspondence.  Mr.  Louis 
Prang,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  with  five 
competent  assistants,  constitute  the  "Faculty"  of  this  School  of 
Correspondence.  During  the  three  years  since  this  novel  "  sch(X)l" 
was  opened  hundreds  of  teachers,  living  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
The  instruction  covers  substantially  the  methods  and  features  of 
'*Form  Study,"  " Drawing,"  and  "Color,"  pursued  in  the  leading 
jjublic  schools  of  the  country  in  which  drawing  is  taught;  and  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  principal 
Art  Schools.  This  method  has  the  approval  of  many  of  the  leading 
educators  and  specialists  in  drawing,  and  offers  a  ready  opportunity 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  this  study;  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the 
facilities  of  a  Normal  Art  School  for  the  whole  country. 

Need  of  Strictly  Defining  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New 

Education. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  present  volume*  an  attempt  was 
made  to  analyze  the  terms  used  by  the  advocates  of  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
some  general  consensus  as  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  terms  which. 

-See  Chapters  VU  and  VIII,pa«e  55  ef^jjeg.  ^^^oOglC 
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were  then  so  variously  applied  as  inevitably  to  lead  to  confusion. 
Not  only  was  there  confusion  in  the  terms  used  in  the  discussion,  but 
a  similar  vagueness  in  the  claims  put  forward  for  the  new  methods. 
The  extravagance  of  many  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  sweeping 
change, — ^an  extravagance  which,  in  some  instances,  led  to  indis- 
criminate condemnation  of  all  previous  systems  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation,—led  naturally  to  opposition,  and  the  critics  found  themselves 
criticised  in  turn,  by  more  temperate  but  not  less  effective  opponents. 
This  conflict  of  opinions  has  kept  pace  during  the  past  four  years 
with  the  increasing  experiments  which  are  recorded  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  and  has,  fortunately,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by  the  ex- 
treme advocates  of  manual  training,  of  several  positions  which,  under 
the  fire  of  their  witty  antagonists,  proved  wholly  untenable.    The, 
discussion  meanwhile  proceeds  with  unabated  vigor,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  leading  advocates  of  the  new  movement  occupy  more  tenable 
positions  than  those  first  taken  by  some  of  their  advance  guards; 
while,  on  many  points,  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  are  ap- 
proaching agreement.     There  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  in  which, 
however,  there  seems  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  manual  training  movement,  no  approach  to  agreement  with  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  seek,  by  definite 
trainiugjto  develop  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  American  school  children. 
The  Manual  Training  School  people,  as  represented  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Baltimore  School,  for  instance,  seem  to  seek  nothing  in  their 
teaching  of  drawing  beyond,  or  other,  than  its  utility.     Herein  lies 
an  essential  divergence.     This  exclusive  attention  to  mechanical 
drawing  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  but  when  similar  drawing  is  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  the  viility  of  drawing  is  made  the  chief  argument  for  its  adop- 
tion in  schools;  the  different  aims  and  purposes  of  the  two  classes  of 
educators  become  readily  apparent.    Since  both  ends  of  drawing  are 
legitimate  and  desirable,  and  not  of  necessity  antagonistic, — since  both 
may  be  taught  and  developed  in  the  same  school — and,  since  the 
necessary  preliminary  elementary  training  is  the  same  for  both,  it  is 
a  little  surprising  to  see  the  animus  aroused  on  the  part  of  the  manual 
training  champions,  by  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  report  made  in 
July,  1889,  at  Nashville,  to  the  National  Council  of  Educators,  by  the 
Committee  on  Pedagogics;  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  possibil- 
ities for  artistic  training  which  may  profitably  be  availed  of  in  the 
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teaching  of  industrial  drawing.  This  idea  seems  to  one  of  the  critics 
of  that  report  only  worthy  of  ridicule;  which  confirms  the  fear,  fre- 
quently expressed  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  idea  of  "Art" had 
been  suffered  to  drop  out  of  the  minds  and  purposes  of  these  educators 
in  connection  with  their  teaching  of  drawing,  just  as  the  word  itself 
had  been  eliminated — "  Industrial  Art  Drawing"  being  changed  by 
them  to  "Industrial  Drawing." 

"The  Nashville  Report"  and  its  Critics. 

The  report  on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training  "  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  at  Nashville,  jus^  referred  to,  was 
received  only  in  season  for  insertion  in  Appendix  "-L"  of  this  vol- 
ume.* 

This  report,  which  was  vigorously  combatted  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward and  some  others  at  Nashville,  has  been  followed  by  the  issue 
of  a  pamphlet  in  which  its  positions  are  formally  criticised  and  com- 
batted. t  As  this  pamphlet  is  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
appendices,  where  it  would  otherwise  appear  in  Appendix  "L,"  with 
the  report  it  criticises,  it  is  referred  to  and  quoted  from  here  in 
this  introductory  chapter,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted 
throughout  this  Report,  namely:  that  of  letting  the  various  author- 
ities and  disputants  speak  in  their  own  words,  as  far  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Woodward  himself,  recognizes  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  some  have  gone  in  their  undue  advocacy  of  manual 
training;  and  that,  on  many  points,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  himself  and  those  educators  who,  while  they  oppose  thft 
absurd  claims  made  by  some,  recognize  that  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  has  a  legitimate  place  in  any  scheme  of  popular 
education. 

The  efforts  by  which  some  indiscreet  advocates  strive  to  belittle 
language  and  enhance  manual  labor — exalting  ^^  things"  and  abasing 
"words" — have,  perhaps,  led  some  educators,  who  believe  that  words 

•  See  Appendix  *'  L,"  Paper  XIV,  page  931. 

t  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Profeeaor  Harris,  one  of  the  Committee  making  ''  The 
Nashville  Report,"  which  is  reviewed  in  this  pamphlet,  is  now  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  for  what  is  here  written  concerning  *'  The 
Naahville  Report/*  and  of  the  criticisms  hy  its  reviewers,  the  Editor  of  this  Report 
la  alone  respon^ble;  as  neither  Dr.  Woodward,  or  Dr.  Harris,  will  know  anything 
of  it  till  this  volume  is  published. 

I.  Edwards  Clarke, 
Editor  ''Art  and  Industry''  Report. 

Januaiy  16th,  1891.  ooaio 
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and  things  are  only  of  value  as  representing  thought,  and  that  all 
training  must  be  training  of  the  intellect,  to  over  emphasize  the  need 
for  full  recognition  by  all  methods  of  education  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  nature  of  man,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Woodward  is  himself 
concerned;  for  he  makes  no  issue  on  that  point,  but  yet  seems  to  feel 
called  on  to  resent  the  implied  censure  cast  upon  his  coadjutors  in 
the  advocacy  of  manual  training. 

If,  however,  he  will  revert  to  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  by  such  other  manual  training  advocates,  he  must  admit 
that  this  protest  in  recognition  of  the  higher  nature  of  man  was  not 
uncalled  for. 

The  pamphlet  issued  by  Dr.  Woodward*  contains  95  pages,  of 
which  84  are  given  to  elaborate  criticism  of  the  report,  which  is 
taken  up  division  by  division,  seriatim.  Dr.  Woodward's  criticism 
fills  59  pages,  and  Mr.  Morrison  takes  24.  The  report  itself  is  given 
in  full  in  an  appendix. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Woodward  to  remember  that  he  has  never  made 
any  claim  that  a  manual  training  school  taught  aesthetics,  or  was 
in  any  sense  an  art  school.  He  claims  it  as  a  high  school,  with  a 
specialty  of  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  However  much 
he  may  talk  of  manual  training  schools  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  ever  in  mind  as  representative  of  the  class  the  particular  school 
over  which  he  presides.  That  school,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  an  or- 
dinary high  school,  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  school  in  which 
the  use  of  tools  is  taught.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  now  to  say  that  ed- 
ucators generally  are  agreed  that  such  special  schools  of  the  class  of 
the  St.  Louis  school,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  are  desirable  for  a  limited  number  of  boys.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, possibly  fails  to  recognize  tendencies  in  other  schools  which  are 
criticised,  because  he  is  confident  that  such  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  his  own  school. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  general  elementary  art 
training,  and  in  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  children 
by  means  of  industrial  art  drawing,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  almost 
absolute  ignoring  of  any  art  training  which  seems  to  be  a  growing 

*  "  Tlie  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,  consisting  of  an  examination  of 
the  arguments  presented  in  the  report  of  the  National  Council  CSommittee  on  Peda- 
gogics, at  NashvUle,  July,  1889,  by  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  University, 
8t.  Louis,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  same  report  by  Gilbert  R  Morrison,  of  the 
Kansas  City  High  School.  With  an  appendix  containing  the  Council  Report  in 
full.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  agd^CJj^^^|% ^.  95." 
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tendency  witli  many  of  those  who  advocate  manual  training;  who 
swk  to  have  Industrial  Training  permeate  all  education,  and  who 
neglect  that  of  Art. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  manual  training  movement,  so  called, 
which  the  authors  of  the  committee's  report  evidently  view  with  ap- 
prehension. In  the  present  era  of  marvelous  material  development 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  all  other  considerations. 
The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  schools  has  been  so  persistently  urged  on  utilitarian  grounds 
alone — ^the  educati  ve  value  of  the  training  having  been  largely  ignored 
until  recently — ^that  the  child  has  been  apparently  considered  only 
as  a  future  worker,  and  the  whole  subject  of  education  narrowed  to 
that  single  end.  The  assumption  has  also  been  made  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  must  themselves  always  remain  in  the  same 
class,  and,  therefore,  must  be  trained  for  that  life  only. 

This  un-American  idea,  is  intolerable  to  all  who  believe  that  a 
capacity  for  progress  is  latent  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  Race,  and 
that  the  Education  which  recognizes  and  develops  this,  is  the  only 
education  worthy  of  serious  concern. 

This  eloquent  protest  is,  therefore,  directed  against  the  limitation 
implied  by  the  animus,  shown  by  some  advocates  of  industrial  train- 
ing, towards  all  past  forms  of  education  and  culture,  and  the  propo- 
j^ition  to  substitute  the  dicta  of  their  shallow  enthusiasm,  in  place 
of  the  experience  of  the  race;  in  short,  it  is  animated  by  a  noble  spirit 
of  revolt  against  any  such  degradation  of  the  ideals  of  humanity, 
and  of  education.  It  is  directed  not  against  the  special  technical 
♦^lementary  schools  of  which  Professor  Woodward's  school  is  the 
recognized  type,  but  is  an  examination  of  the  broad  claims,  latterly 
a<lvanced  for  the  whole  system  which  includes  these  schools;  and  of 
the  theories,  in  accordance  with  which,  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
purposes,  as  well  as  methods,  of  the  public  schools,  are  advocated. 

In  discussing  this  question  in  its  entirety  much  is  said  which  in  no 
wise  applies  directly,  or  even  indirectly,  to  the  manual  training 
scliools  of  the  St.  Louis  type;  and  when  Dr.  Woodward,  repels  an 
arrusation  which  he  seems  to  consider  is  directed  against  schools  of 
that  class,  he  occupies  a  strong  position;  only  he  fails  to  recognize 
that  it  is  one  that  has  not  been  assailed.  All  are  agreed  that,  for 
^♦^rtain  purposes,  these  techincal  manual  training  schools  are  admira- 
hly  adapted* 
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The  report,  to  the  Council  at  Nashville,  is  twofold  in  its  character; 
dealing,  as  it  essays  to  do,  with  the  two  classes  of  claims  that  liave 
been  urged  in  favor  of  manual  training.  It  considers  first,  the  eco- 
nomic argument  which  has  been,  at  times,  urged  so  far  as  to  g^ive 
occasion  for  a  general  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  if 
this  training  were  adopted,  the  pupils  would,  on  leaving  school,  be 
ready  at  once  to  enter  as  workmen  in  the  productive  mechanical  in- 
dustries. Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  report  protests  against 
this  early  introduction  of  childhood  to  the  grinding  routine  of  work. 

Secondly,  it  takes  up  and  controverts  the  extravagant  claims  which 
are  sometimes  advanced  for  the  educative  value  of  manual  training; 
and,  while  admitting  that  it  possesses  certain  educational  qualities, 
demonstrates  that  the  claim,  made  by  some  advocates^  that  this 
method  of  education  is  superior  to  all  former  methods,  is  not  only 
extravagant  but  illusive.  This  contention  of  the  committee  is  pract- 
ically admitted  by  these  critics  of  their  report;  as  is  manifested  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  they,  on  their  part,  proceed  to  show  that  in 
the  manual  training  school  proper,  the  ordinary  high  school  literary 
studies  are  carefully  taught. 

The  report  is  comprehensive,  suggestive,  and  corrective ;  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  its  arguments  would  be  to  place  this  new  phase  of 
education  in  just  relations  to  other  methods  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  so  to  adopt  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  recog- 
nized means  at  the  disposal  of  educators.  The  more  thoughtful  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  movement  in  education,  as  it  is  termed,  were  early 
forced  to  realize  that  the  claims  put  forward  by  many  enthusiasts 
were  wholly  untenable;  therefore,  the  positions  assumed  were  grad- 
ually shifted,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  contemporary  rec- 
ords contained  in  this  volume,  until  the  utilitarian  arguments 
which  had  before  been  paramount  are  now  largely  ignored;  and  th^ 
claim  of  its  superior  pedagogical  value  is  boldly  advanced.  In  tli^ 
opinion  of  some  leading  educators  this  claim,  as  asserted,  is  extrava- 
gant; and  this  claim  it  is,  which  is  particularly  considered  and  con- 
troverted in  the  "Council  Report." 

In  most  discussions  of  this  comprehensive  subject  it  is  soon  evi-j 
dent  that  the  disputants  are  talking  about  different  provinces  of  the 
subject;  one  is  attacking  a  general  claim,  the  other  is  defending  a 
particular  class  of  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  attack  and  defence 
seem  often  like  sword  thrusts  against  imaginary  combatants;  the 
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blades  swish  through  the  air  with  a  great  show  of  skill  and  strength 
but  the  result  is  bloodless.  Like  Milton's  angels  the  duellists  seem 
to  bear  chai-med  lives  and  "  vital  in  every  part,  cannot  but  by  anni- 
hilating die."  Something  of  this  character  is  shown  in  the  discus- 
sion embodied  in  this  pamphlet  review  of  the  Council  Report. 

This  pamphlet  opens  with  Professor  Woodward's  article,  which 
begins  as  follows  : 

Thb  Educational  Valxje  op  Manual  Training. 

There  is  erery  indication  that  the  interest  in  the  aims,  methods  and  results  of 
manual  training  is  spreading  and  deepening.  Extravagant  notions  are  being  laid 
aside,  and  correct  and  reasonable  views  are  taking  their  place.  Persons  who  had 
supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  it— that  it  was  only  a  craze,  are  finding  that 
there  is  something  in  it  worthy  of  consideration  and  respect.  Those  wild  enthu- 
siasts who  claim  everything  for  it  are  gradually  forming  a  class  by  themselves  quite 
apart  from  those  who  are  steadily  testing  every  theory  by  careful  practice. 

There  is,  however,  much  confusion  as  to  the  true  scope,  meaning  and  value  of 
manual  training.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  to  do  what  I  can  to  give  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  manual  training  may  take  its  true  place 
in  American  education.  Accordingly,  I  have  gathered  here  certain  reviews  and 
discussions  which  I  hope  will  be  found  useful.  I  do  not  here  present  any  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  value  of  manual  training,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
that  value  is  not  high.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  its  great  practical  utility  would 
be  a  suflScient  argument  for  its  introduction  into  certain  grades  of  all  schools,  were 
its  educational  value  much  less  than  it  is.  But  its  educational  value  is  great  as 
well  as  its  economic,  and  since  I  am  now  concerned  in  setting  forth  the  former, 
utility  arguments  may  be  left  to  present  themselves.  Many  people,  teachers  and 
others,  are  {irone  to  consider  direct  utility  as  unworthy  of  any  place  among  educa- 
tional aims. 

This  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the  universal  tendency  of  public  opinion  to 
drive  people  and  institutions  in  extreme  positions. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  opposing  theories  of  education, 
that  which  finds  the  best  training  in  non-nseful  studies,  and  that 
which  looks  only  to  the  direct  utility  of  the  studies  taught,  and  dis- 
creetly claims  "  that  both  exclusive  and  extreme  positions  are  bad." 

Dr.  Woodward  seems  to  think  that  the  Committee  have  unjusti- 
fiably broadened  their  domain,  in  not  confining  their  attention  to 
the  "  Manual  Training  School"  proper,  pure  and  simple.  As  the 
Committee,  at  the  outset,  seem  to  grant  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
claimBd  for  these  special  schools,  this  would  be  open  to  a  charge  of 
disingenuousness  were  it  not  that  the  Committee  seem,  also,  to  have 
considered  those  schools  as  the  complete  substitutes^  f^^  ^§1[5§\^^' 
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ship;  whereas  the  present  position  of  tlieir  advocates  is,  not  tha 
they  are  substitutes  for  apprenticeship  to  particular  trades,  but  tha 
they  give  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  pupil  who  may  <h- 
sire,  after  graduating  from  them,  to  learn  any  one  of  the  mechanic 
trades;  and  that  the  special  manipulation  of  a  given  trade  must  ht 
learned  in  the  shop  or  factory.  Much  space  is  given  by  both,  authod 
of  the  pamphlet  to  elucidating  these  points.  The  fact  that  the  Com 
mittee  had  in  view  the  whole  subject  comprehended  in  the  "  Indus 
trial"  or  '* manual  training"  phase  of  the  so-called  *' new  education' 
which  embraces  alike  Kindergarten  and  Technical  Manual  Trainint 
Schools,  is  apparently  ignored  by  their  critics. 

The  Committee,  evidently  impressed  by  the  urgency  of  those  who 
in  their  zeal  for  this  new  thing,  denounce  all  the  old  methods,  havt 
thought  it  important  to  go  to  the  foundations  and  to  sift  these  asser 
tions,  and  then  to  show  why  it  is  important  for  all  to  be  able  readily 
to  read  and  write;  and  why  it  is  so  desirable  that  those  whose  af  tei 
lives  may  be  doomed  to  severe  toil,  should  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
have  their  higher-faculties  of  imagination,  and  their  capacities  f oi 
innocent  enjoyment,  developed  and  gratified. 

Throughout  their  report  they  use  the  term  "  Manual  Training 
with  this  comprehensive  meaning.  Their  critics  would  make  it 
appear  that  all  their  remarks  were  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  tech- 
nical "  Manual  Training  Schools !"  So,  in  this  latest  discussion,  a« 
in  the  earliest  ones  noted  in  this  volume,  there  is  seen  the  confusioii 
arising  from  the  lack  of  a  definite  nomenclature.  I 

In  the  following  extract  Dr.  Woodward,  concisely  shows  the  geii'\ 
eral  training  given  in  the  Manual  Training  School  proper,  and  how 
it  diflEers  from  apprenticeship  to  a  trade: 

Now  wliat  are  the  *'cold'*  facts  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the  iiianuuU 
training  schools?    I  think  I  can  answer  for  nearly  every  one  of  them: 

First.  Tlie  curriculum  gives  one-half  as  much  time  to  drawing  as  to  tool-work. 

Second.  It  gives  as  much  time  (study  and  recitation)  to  mathematics  as  to  tool- 
work. 

Third.  It  gives  as  much  time  to  science  (theoretical  and  practical)  as  to  tool- 
work. 

Fourth.  It  gives  as  much  time  to  language  and  literature  as  to  tool-work. 

No  "  trades  "  teach  draw^ing,  or  mathematics,  or  science,  or  literature.  All  these 
things  must  be  included  to  make  up  the  curriculum  entire  of  a  manual  training 
school.  In  confirmation,  see  the  catalogues  of  the  manual  training  schools  of 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Cambridge  and 

St.  Louis.  .      r\r\nii> 
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f  -  ^r  protesting  that  the  Committee  have  misrepresented  the  ciir- 
'  i  f'f  Manual  Training  Schools,  Dr.  Woodward,  thus  closes  tliis 
n  of  his  article: 

-i>t  that  the  influence  of  manual  training  in  Bchool  education  shall  be  studied 

I  *  tlte  conditkniB  in  which  it  is  given  in  education.    There  is  abaolutely  no 

i  -1  alioat  its  educatiTe  value  under  other  conditiona    We  are  discussing 

U  and  school-work,  and  nothing  else.  If  the  influence  of  maitniil  training  as 
'*rw/;7«/  tii  matiual  training  9ehodl8  and  in  connection  with  all  the  other  school 
<.  \^  not  yet  sufiBciently  manifest  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  have 

t .]  it,  then  1^  us  not  attempt  to  give  it  by  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause. 

.—  ili^t  phase  of  the  discussion  tiU  adequate  data  are  at  hand,  and  confine  the 

•» :  t  diacussicHi  to  an  analysis  of  the  character  and  contents  of  manual  training, 

\  r.<koning  from  cause  to  effect,  determine  its  influence  upon  the  minds  and 

- 1-  iers  of  school  boys. 

.  u  V-  be  answered  that  the  Report  gives  such  an  analysis  and  such  a  course  of 
-  Liirr,  Such  a  claim  I  should  flatly  deny,  for  the  processes  it  analyzes  are 
-^  nf  factories  and  not  of  schools,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  it  attempts  to 
'I  /line  the  influence  of  such  factory  methods  on  illiterate,  unscientific  people, 
t    i^  difFerence  between  school  work  and  factory  work  needs  to  be  set  forth  at 

1  t-r  several  {)ages  devoted  to  a  defence  of  Manual  Training 
-4  methods,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee's 
1  4  ks  were,  as  we  have  shown,  not  limited  to  these  particular 
'•  'lyi,  seems  somewhat  irrelevant  to  this  discussion,  Dr.  Wood- 
^i  1.  thus  closes  section  V,  which  is  entitled  "Manual  Training 
'  .{fared  with  the  study  of  Pure  Science."  In  this  section  he  gives 
•  f •  »llowing  interesting  and  valuable  statement  of  the  purposes 
•1  limitations  of  these  special  schools: 

L    WtjoDWAKD    STATES    THE    PUBPOSES    AND    LDOTATIONB    OP*  ITOS    TYPICAL 

Manual  TRAmiNO  School. 

V*  liiy  judgment  the  field  of  pure  science  lies,  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  manual 
\M'i;  school,  in  the  higher  realms  of  the  technical  school.    The  pupil  must 
•".•  ucfure  he  can  walk,  and  he  must  walk  before  he  can  run.    In  the  manual 
'    iLii(  schopl  we  can  hardly  claim  to  do  hiore  than  to  help  him  to  walk.    His  point 
'    •  ^'  is  narrow,  his  horizon  near,  but  if  he  sees  clearly  what  he  sees  at  all,  and 
-,^  firmly  what  he  puts  his  hand  to,  he  will  with  increasing  strength  and  a 
'.l^r  viskm '' ascend  from  thought  to  thought,"  to  a  just  conception  of  the^ 
••  :i:id  meaning  of  science. 
'Aj  im<wer  is,  then,  that,  on  the  assumption  that  the  exercises  of  the  shop  of 
'  'iianual  training  school  consist  solely  of  machine-making,  for  the  purpose  of 
-rating  the  principles  and  applications  of  pure  science,  their  argument  still 
•-  ^M  toocfa  OS.  for  oar  plan  of  eambining  theory  and  practice  is  a  vast  improve- 
'  t  'V*T  either  alone.     (2)  The  chief  purpose  of  our  shop-work  is  not  the  study  of 
•   » to  that  pbraffe  is  ordinarily  understood.    The  work  I  referred  to  above,  that 
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of  comttructing  and  using  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  is  quite  <llstmct 
our  regular  course  of  shop- work.     Of  course,  there  is  more  or  .less  science  i 
shop- work,  for  every  mechanical  process  and  the  form  and  theory  of  every  too 
baEied  on  established  principles  of  science;  yet  the  main  object  of  shop  exerc 
not  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  those  established  principles. 

Just  here  is  the  stumbling  block  of  many  an  inquirer.  It  is  often  asBumed 
we  must  have  one  or  more  of  these  three  objects  in  maintaining  tool-ivor 
school,  viz: 

1.  To  produce  articles  for  the  market  or  for  domestic  use. 

2.  To  teach  specific  trades  to  those  who  wish  or  expect  to  follow  them. 

3.  To  teach  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  practical  science. 
Let  me  give  the  Committee  credit  for  not  holding  the  first  opinion.     I  &m  n 

sure  as  to  their  standing  on  the  second  point.  As  to  the  third  point,  the  ajr^ui 
I  quoted  above  appears  to  show  that  the  Pedagogical  Committee  regard  our 
work  as  only  a  poor,  narrow  method  of  studying  science. 

None  of  the  three  oltjects  are  ours. 

The  primary  object  of  tool- work  (for  there  are  many  secondary  objects)  is  tc 
velop  avid  strengthen  productive  activity  by  gaining  a  mastery  ofoer  vfyateriahi 
certain  conv^entiomd  tools  and  processes.  What  we  shall  do  with  our  materials 
tools  after  we  have  mastered  them  we  do  not  particularly  inquire.  They  are  si 
to  abundant  uses,  and  the  active  mind  will  need  them  a  thousand  times  in  euili 
ing  thought  and  in  effecting  other  ends.  The  most  efficient  method  of  arousing 
stimulating  the  executive  faculties  is  by  giving  one  the  sense  of  masterahip 
materials,  forces,  and  appliances.  One  quickly  desires  to  do  what  he  first  se< 
has  the  power  to  do.  The  sense  of  mastership,  of  ability  to  smash,  to  brea 
overthrow,  which  leads  the  undisciplined,  unskilled  youth  to  commit  vanda 
may  be  converted  into  a  sense  of  ability  to  build,  to  invent,  to  construct,  to  or 
which  leads  to  such  things,  as  book-cases,  djrnamos,  engines  and  cameraa. 

This  conversion  cannot  be  effected  without  teaching  minutely  what  book>e 
dynamos,  engines,  and  cameras  are;  and  secondly,  giving  a  mastery  of  the  i. 
rials  and  tools  to  be  used,  and  the  principles  of  construction. 

But  while  gaining  this  mastery,  ulterior  objects  are  kept  out  of  si^ht,  juat  ;i 
keep  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  and  the  nocturnes  of  Chopin,  out  of  the  si^Iit 
child  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  scales,  fingering,  and  counting  exerciaes  oi 
piano. 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  TOOL  WORK. 

For  example  (and  I  think  it  best  to  be  quite  minute  on  this  points  for  ix^ 
,  where  many  fail  to  appreciate  our  methods),  we  teach  the  boy  how  to  g;Tin« 
plane  and  oil-stone  it,  till  it  has  a  razor  edge  without  flaw  or  feather.  Tho 
teach  him  by  precept  and  by  example  how  to  set  his  plane;  to  take  it  to  pieo-^ 
readjust  it  to  the  nature  of  his  material;  how  to  hold  and  push  it  ao  as  to  a 
unequal  cutting  on  a  side  or  at  the  end  of  a  piece — and  all  this  without  an  v 
ticular  thought  as  to  what  he  will  make  with  his  plane  when  he  has  masterecl 

In  a  similar  way  he  is  taught  the  proper  care  and  use  of  every  tool  on  his^* 
He  learns  how  to  work  with,  against,  across,  and  on  ^^^^^^^(j^P^s^,  wit:  ] 
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kinds  of  wood  from  apple  and  ash,  to  walnut  and  willow.  He  learns  how  to  treat 
a  knot;  how  to  use  the  brace  and  bits;  how  to  avoid  splitting  when  nailing,  chisel- 
ing and  boring;  how  to  use  try-square,  gauge,  and  level,  in  accurately  laying  out 
mortices,  dove-tails,  etc.;  how  to  hold  his  chisel  and  how  to  strike  with  the  mallet; 
how  to  saw  to  a  fit  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  line;  how  to  match  and  glue,  and  pol- 
ish, etc 

The  pupil  learns  all  these  things  abstracted  from  special  applications.  No  lively 
interest  in  some  proposed  construction  is  allowed  to  *'  obscure  his  view  '^  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  which  must  be  mastered  one  by  one.  While  making  a  joint,  for 
instance,  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  full  comprehension  of  its  nature, 
its  exact  form  and  dimensions,  and  the  order  in  which  the  steps  of  the  process  may 
1»^  be  executed^  The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  joint  is  not  allowed 
to  come  in  till  he  has  thoroughly  learned  not  only  to  draw  it,  but  to  make  it. 

In  these  several  respects  we  teach  tool-work  and  the  properties  of  materials  just 
a<  we  do  the  details  of  algebra.  Addition,  subtraction,  factoring,  equations,  elimi- 
nation, and  so  fcfr&i,  are  taught  without  much  reference  to  the  uses  of  algebra  in 
the  study  of  physics,  mechanics,  astronomy  and  the  higher  mathematics.  As  a 
rule  the  teachers  of  algebra  have  no  conception  of  its  use  beyond  the  solution  of 
I^roblems  "  made  up  *^  as  iUustiati<xis.  The  real  problems  which  gave  rise  to  algebra, 
not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  knows  anything  about. 

A  KHOWLEDOE  OF  FACTS  IS  OrVEN  BEFORE  THEORIES  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Moreover,  we  give  our  student  workmen  facts  to  reason  upon  before  we  set  them 
tn  formal  reasoning.  Scientific  theories  are  the  product  of  mature  and  well-in- 
fonned  minds.  There  is  in  recent  educational  efforts  to  teach  the  principles  of 
^-i^^no^,  far  too  much  of  a  certain  sort  of  shallow  generalizing  on  one  or  two  facts, 
and  these  more  often  borrowed  or  supposed  than  observed. 

Hence,  while  teaching  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  plane  and  knife,  we  say  scarce  a 
w(ird  about  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane;  while,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  mallet,  hammer,  and  sledge,  we  say  little  about  momentum 
and  kinetic  eneigy;  while  teaching  the  exact  and  delicate  operations  of  cutting  V- 
t Invaded  and  square-threaded  bolts  and  nuts  we  barely  refer  to  the  theory  of  the 
M  n>w  and  to  co-efficients  of  friction.  By  the  time  our  pupils  get  far  enough  in  our 
anahtic  methods  of  shop-work,  to  be  able  to  make  cm  entire  steam-engine,  they  are 
n»  ar  the  end  of  the  course  and  are  familiar  with  an  elementary  theory  of  such  en- 
^int^.  Having  gained  a  fair  mastery  over  materials  and  tools,  they  are  now  able 
to  use  them  in  the  study  of  general  principles  and  in  the  expression  of  thought 

MANUAL  TRAI19INO  IS  EDUCATTVE. 

If  this  mastery  is  well  gained  they  have  conquered  a  new  world,  a  world  full  of 
hiiiightand  vahiahle  experience,  a  department  of  knowledge  fraught  with  wide 
•i-^'s  and  a  generoos  himian  interest.  With  it  one  can  never  fail  to  be  stronger, 
-I^arer,  surer  in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  duties  of  real  life.  In  spite  of  the 
ii^'li  authority  of  the  Committee,  the  mastership  of  materials,  tools,  and  industrial 
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processes  is  educative  in  a  higH  degree.    The  kind  of  knowledge  acsquirtnl 
reaching  in  its  applications  and  far  more  invigorating  to  the  mind  than  tlie  ii 
of  details  and  circumstances  that  surround  certain  literary  studies*  vrliich 
fully  impress  many  people  comi3etent  to  judge,  as  unhappily  neither  ediieati  \' 
essential  to  any  rational  theory.  •  Mr.  Harris  once  said  that  a  child  trained  ff  \ 
year  in  a  kindergarten  would  acquire  a  skillful  use  of  his  hands  and  a   liali 
accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which  would  be  his  possession  for  tiff*. 
can  I  adequately  express  the  value  of  the  rich  and  varied  possessions  gaineil 
hoy  in  his  teens,  having  a  daily  exercise  of  from  one  to  two  hours  for  three  or 
school-years  in  a  good  series  of  school-shops ! 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  SCIENCE  TEACHING  SHOULD  GO  HAND  IN   HAXD. 

From  tliis  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  (for  I  have  touched  only  upon  a  very  f ^ 
the  details  of  the  manual  branches  taught  in  every  good  manual  training^  sch(  >^ 
must  be  seen  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  making  comparisons,  diapara^ii 
otherwise,  between  the  study  of  science  pure  or  applied,  and  manual  traininp^. 
two  must  go  on  side  by  side,  and  instead  of  trying  to  belittle  one  at  the  ex:pt»ii 
the  other  we  should  aim  to  perfect  both.  This  latter  aim  we  greatly  help  by  c 
bining  the  two.  No  science-teaching  without  shop-work  can  possibly  be  as  ofli 
as  it  easily  becomes  with  it;  and  again,  no  shop- work  carried  on  in  a  school  w 
no  science  is  taught  can  possibly  be  as  luminous  with  thought,  as  where  thi* 
are  carefully  taught  side  by  side.  They  are  strong  allies,  and  incidentally 
serve  each  other  continually. 

Thus  do  I  answer  the  argument  of  the  report  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  .>^i 
of  science  with  an  assumed  unscientific  construction  of  individual  machines  ; 
thus  do  I  show  that  while  tlie  Cgmmittee  reasons  badly  on  its  own  groninj 
ground  is  not  at  all  our  ground,  and  that  their  argument  ia  entirely  irrelevant. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Ohio  paper  on  the  relation  of  high  schools  to  colleges,  say  .-> 
while  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  modem  literature,  and  universal  historv 
not  demanded  nor  expected  from  an  educated  man  one  hundred  years  &g[o,  th 
are  now  so  changed  that  no  man  can  pass  for  educated  without  more  or  lees  mi 
acquaintance  with  them.  They  have  become  recognized  as  "  conventional! tie 
intelligence." 

To  that  statement,  which  I  accept,  I  would  add  that  a  more  or  less  coinj 
mastery  of  the  materials,  tools,  and  processes  which  underlie  the  vast  indu'^l 
developments  of  this  age  of  scientific  application  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  *•  < 
ventionalities  of  intelligence."  It  will  no  longer  satisfy  nor  suffice  to  claim  th 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  good  workmanship,  of  the  practical  arts  which  iindc 
manual  skill  in  whatever  field  of  industry,  has  neither  dignity  nor  educ4iti\ 
worth.  No  Council  Committee  can  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  a  *'  mass  of  r 
essential  circumstances." 

There  is  danger  that  some  unconventional  fellow  will  voice  public  aentimciil 


*Such  aA  *' memorizing  the  etymological  trash  from  the  lumber  room  of  a 
quity."— Report  of  iSitpf.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ,     r^r^^ir> 
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Home  word  meaning  ''oYer-conservativo"  while  speaking  of  the  Committee  and 
their  Report. 

Mr.  Brown  in  particular  is  very  sensitive  to  the  term  **  old  fogy,"  which  possibly 
some  one  has  been  rude  enough  to  apply  to  him.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
he  deserves  the  title ;  but  let  him  not  flatter  himself  that  the  list  of  '*  convention- 
alities of  intelligence''  has  been  closed.  If  he  is  left  behind  as  our  civilization 
rushes  on  at  lightning  speed,  he  must  not  expect  that  the  melancholy  fact  will 
altogether  esca;pe  the  knowledge  of  his  former  associates. 

If  the  Committee  really  wish  to  inquire  into  the  educative  effect  of  our  shop- work 
let  them  examine  it  carefully  in  view  of  its  primary  object  as  I  have  related  it 
above,  and  then  see  whether  the  mastery  sought  is  generally  worth  gaining;  whether 
there  is  a  more  efficient  method  of  gaining  it ;  whether  our  pupils  really  achieve  it; 
and  what  its  real  educational  in  fluence  is. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Dr.  Woodward  shows  that  he  is  by  no 
means  a  wild  enthusiast,  and  in  this  particular  statement  there  is 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  authors  of  the  report  he  criticises  would  hear- 
tily agree  with  him. 

I  hope  we  may  not  claim  too  much  for  manual  training.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  in  it  anything  which  on  fair  trail  will  not  be  found  there.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  evils,  social,  domestic,  or  j)ersonal.  It  has  no  monopoly  of  edu- 
cational values.  It  has  not  even  a  comer  on  good  habits.  It  is  a  valuable  educa- 
tional feature,  and  should  stand  beside  other  valuable  educational  features,  and  be 
judged,  as  they  are,  by  its  fruits. 

Dr.  Woodward  characterizes  the  report  as  follows  at  the  end  of 
his  eighth  division: 

The  position  of  the  Report  appears  to  me  to  be  unsound,  whether  examined  a 
priori  or  a  posteriori.  My  conclusion  is  that  knowledge,  intelligence,  skill,  power 
and  culture  are  always  helpful  in  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge,  more  intelli- 
gence, more  skill,  more  power,  and  more  culture.  The  more  accomplished  one  ib 
the  easier  new  things  are  to  him,  whether  in  the  realm  of  pure  intellect  or  in  the 
field  where  mind  and  hand  are  cultivated  together. 

In  his  ninth  and  final  division,  quotations  are  given  from  the  1889 
report  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  "  from  the  last  of 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,"* 
fully  indorsing  the  worth  and  value  of  such  Manual  Training 
St*hools.    This  final  section  of  Dr.  Woodward's  article  closes  as  f  ol- 

lr)WS : 

*  For  a  statement  in  detaU,  by  Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  the  results  of  the 
exijeriments  in  introducing  Industrial  Training  in  the  Philadelphia  schools;  see  his 
Annual  Report  for  1888,  given  in  Appendix  P  of  this  volume,  page  1189,  et  seq. 

S«^\  also,  extracts  from  his  annual  report  for  1889,  in  this  Introduction,  pages 
Ixxx-xc 
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Thus  the  work  goes  on.  The  intellectual  fruits  of  a  rational,  well-proportioned 
system  of  manual  training  are  so  evident  to  every  close  observer  and  student  of 
that  training  that  1  am  sorry  that  the  Conmiittee  are  unable  to  see  them.  Manual 
training  will  go  on  M  the  same,  and  I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Ck>mmittoe 
will  live  to  see  that,  far  from  being  a  power  for  mischief,  it  is  a  pojent  instrumen- 
tality for  good;  that  it  is  a  strong  and  friendly  ally  in  promoting  educational  prog- 
ress, and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  our  people.  I  earnestly 
ho|)e  that  manual  training  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  bring  aUmt 
that  splendid  consummation,  eloquently  pictured  by  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  when  '*  with 
one  hand  education  shall  lead  the  young  American  to  the  secrets  of  material  skill 
and  equip  him  to  enter  into  the  fullest  trade  with  all  the  world;  but  with  the  other 
it  shall  lead  him  to  lofty  thoughts  and  to  commerce  with  the  skies. 

From  Mr.  Morrison's  "critical  review"  but  a  single  paragraph  is 
taken,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  he  sets  forth  in  it  the  value  of 
continuity  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  recognizes  the  existing 
want  of  a  connecting  link  of  progressive  exercises  between  the  ]>lay 
of  the  kindergarten  and  the  work  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 
This  hiatus  has  been  generally  recognized,  aijd  will  be  found  oft^u 
referred  to  in  the  ensuing  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  followers  of  Walter  Smith  believe  that  it  is  best  provided  for, 
by  a  continuous,  progressive  course  of  industrial  Art  Drawing, 
reac^hing  from  the  small  beginnings  in  the  Kindergarten  through  the 
entire  course  of  school  education.  The  suggestion  modestly  made  at 
tlie  close  of  the  Committee's  report,  that  the  Manual  Training  people 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  these  claims,  excites  in  Mr.  Morrison 
nothing  but  inextinguishable  laughter.  He  regards  as  ridiculous 
beyond  expression  those  methods  which  such  experienced  educators 
as  Dr.  Philbrick,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  and  Walter  Smith,  not  to 
mention  living  educators,  believed  would  solve  this  problem  as  to 
what  form  of  sense  training  and  aesthetic  cultul^  could  be  adapted 
to  each  stage  of  the  child's  education. 

In  the  paragraph  which  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Morrison 
ignores  tlie  fact  that  in  what  the  report  says  of  not  beginning  till 
the  twelfth  year  tlie  Committee  plainly  refer  to  the  boy's  entrance  in 
the  Manual  Training  Schools  proper,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Woodward  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Committee,  in  any  part  of  their 
report,  ever  referred  to  any  other  phase  or  institution  of  education 
except  and  only,  such  Manual  Training  Schools  as  that  of  St.  Louis. 
Between  these  two  equally  unfair  assumptions,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  is  unsparingly  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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Mr.  Morrison  says: 

But  it  might  be  well  to  stop  here  to  reflect  on  the  unsoundness  of  the  statement 
that  manual  training  should  not  b^n  before  the  twelfth  year.  Manual  training 
means  using  the  hands,  as  intellectual  training  means  using  the  mind.  And  the 
former  is  easential  to  the  normal  use  of  the  latter.  Children  learn  more  during  the 
first  five  years  of  their  life  than  during  any  subsequent  five  years.  This  is  because 
they  have  more  manual  exercise  during  this  period.  They  use  their  little  hands 
continually,  finding  out  the  properties  of  matter,  enjoying  that  reflex  activity  be- 
tween the  brain  and  sensorium,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
correct  thinking.  Froebel  recognized  this  principle  when  he  founded  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  is  nothing  more  than  juvenile  manual  training.  The  fault  of  educa- 
tional systems  is  that  this  manual  training,  or  what  might  otherwise  be  called 
normal  intellectual  training,  does  not  continua  In  the  stereotyped  American 
school  the  pupil  must  stop  this  **  play,**  form  in  line  outside  the  school-house,  march 
in  when  the  teacher  taps  the  bell,  fold  his  hands  that  they  may  do  no  *'  mischief,*' 
toe  the  mark,  and  learn  to  read  and  spell.  Read  and  spell  what?  Words,  words, 
words  I  which  often  mean  nothing  to  him.  But  it  is  done  in  good  ''  form,*'  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  "  all-sided."  Froebel  has  done  good  service  for  primary 
grade;  Professor  Woodward  and  others  for  high  school  grades,  and  he  who  shall 
devise  a  system  of  manual  training  applicable  to  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  will  do  a  service  equal  in  value  to  either  of  these. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  these  oriticisms  in  full  must,  for  lack  of 
space  here,  be  referred  to  the  pamphlet  itself;  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee's report — ^the  sermon-text  of  the  two  discourses  which  precede 
it— is  given  in  full  as  an  Appendix. 

SUGOfiSTIONS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  SeAVBR  OF  BoSTON. 

As  this  introductory  chapter  is  the  latest  to  be  put  in  type,  oppor- 
tunity is  here  given  to  sum  up  briefly  the  latest  conclusions  reached 
by  educators.  In  the  body  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  Appendices, 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  Boston  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  E.  P.  Seaver,  Esq.,  has  been  set  forth.  The  following 
extract  from  the  "Ninth  Annual^ Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  March,  1889,"  *  includes  all  that 
the  superintendent  says  in  that  report  on  the  topic  of  a  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  for  which  he  suggests  a  new  and  more  distinctive  name. 

In  his  remarks  on  Kindergarten  which  precede  this,  he  urges  that 
the  drawing  begun  in  the  Kindergarten  should  be  continued  and  de- 
veloped in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  the  new  fad  of  "the  study 
of  form,  ought  to  be  intimately  united  with  the  drawing"  instead. of 
Separated  from  it.  He  also  urges  the  necessity  of  the  normal  train- 
ing of  Sandergarten  teachers,  if  success  is  to  be  hoped  from  those 
schools. 
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,  A  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

It  18  now  mx  years  since  my  great  desire  to  see  the  educational  wants  of  boys 
more  fully  provided  for  led  me  to  make  the  recommendation  '*  that  there  be  added 
to  our  public-school  system  one  manual-training  school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system  side  by  side  with  the  high  schools,  and  open, 
under  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards."  (Super- 
intendent s  Report,  1888,  p.  47.)  This  reconmiendation  was  made  somewhat  ten- 
tatively, and  less  with  an  expectation  of  its  immediate  adoption  than  with  a  pur- 
pose, then  declared,  that  there  might  be  something  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss 
and  to  urge  upon  public  attention. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  recommendation  can  be  made  with  con- 
fidence, and  urged  by  arguments  drawn  from  accumulated  experience.    Six  years 
ago  there  were  only  two  schools  of  the  kind  recommended  in  the  whole  country. 
These  were  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Boston  and  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  connected  vrith  the  Wash- 
ington University  in  that  city.    Neither  of  these  schools  was  a  public  school.    The 
tuition  in  the  former  was  |150  a  year,  and  in  the  latter  about  half  as  much.    The 
former  has  ceased  to  receive  pupils  from  outside  the  Institute  of  Technology  ;  that 
is,  has  ceased  to  be  a  school  at  all,  and  is  now  simply  a  department  of  the  Institute, 
being  used  now  exclusively  for  shop  instruction  of  students  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering.   The  latter  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  model  for  similar  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    The  suggestion  of  a  public  high  school  devoted  to  manual 
training,  or  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  was  novel  in  1883 ;  but  is  no  longer 
so,  since  such  schools  have  been  established  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  other  cities  ;  while  the  pubHc  high  schools  of  many  other  places  *  have 
taken  on  manual  training  as  a  new  branch  of  study.    Meanwhile,  endowed  or  pri- 
vate schools  planned  on  the  St.  Louis  model  have  been  multiplied  ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  being  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

▲DVAXTAQES  OP  INSTEUCTION  IN  **  MANUAL  TEAININQ "  RECITED. 

The  body  of  exx)erience,  therefore,  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  in  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  manual  training  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  already 
considerable,  and  it  is  rapidly  growing.  My  study  of  this  ex{)erience  gives  me  con- 
fidence in  the  following  conclusions: 

1;  Tliat  a  three  or  four  years'  course  of  study,  consisting  of  selected  and  graded 
shopwork  two-fifths  of  the  time  daily,  drawing  one-fifth,  and  appropriate  book- 
work  two-fifths  results  in  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  intelligence,  a  good  degree 
of  general  mechanical  skill,  and  a  well-marked  development  in  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thinking. 

2.  That  such  instruction  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  boys 
who  are  either  not  so  well  reached  or  not  reached  at  all  by  the  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  current  in  the  older  high  schools. 

*  Between  forty  and  fifty  in  all.       ,     ^^^ ,  ^ 
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3.  That  sacli  instmction  draws  some  pupils  away  from  the  older  high  schools, 
but  mare  from  a  class  of  boys  who  have  not,  as  matters  have  stood  herefofore, 
become  pupils  of  the  older  high  schools  at  alL 

4.  That  such  instructiou  is  very  keenly  relished  and  appreciated  by  boys;  who 
usually  like  no  studies  so  weU  as  those  which  have  an  obviously  direct  bearing  on  their 
future  occupations,  and  delight  most  of  all  in  exercises  that  bring  their  executive 
poweis  into  productive  activity. 

5.  That  up  to  a  certain  point  such  instruction  is  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship, 
now  gone  out  of  use,  and,  so  far  fts  it  is  a  substitute,  is  vastly  better  than  apprentice- 
ship ever  was  in  its  best  day& 

6.  That  such  instruction  forms  an  excellent-— and  no  doubt  ere  long  to  be  consid- 
ered indispensaUe — ^part  of  the  preparation  of  students  for  schools  of  science,  tech- 
nology,  or  industrial  art.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mechanic  art 
school,  as  we  now  know  it,  originated  in  a  purpose  to  give  such  preparation  to  stu- 
dents of  mechanical  engineering. 

7.  That  such  instruction  is  very  popular,  apparently  because  it  is  meeting  a  widely 
felt  want. 

8.  That  such  instruction— particularly  the  mechanic  arts  part  of  it — can  be  effect- 
ively and  economically  given  to  classes  in  a  school. 

9.  That  a  school  organized  for  giving  such  instruction  is  entdrely  convenient  md 
manageable  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  large  city. 

10.  The  cost  of  such  a  school— building,  equipment,  and  running  expenses— is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  any  other  high  schooL  In  renewing  my  recommenda- 
tion at  this  time,  I  wish  to  propose  for  the  new  school  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
appropriate  because  the  most  truly  descriptive  name.  The  Mechamc  Arts  High 
SchooL 

WHY  GAIXED  A  "HIGH  SCHOOL.** 

It  should  be  called  a  high  school  to  mark  its  place  in  the  public-school  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  grammar  school.  Its  pupils  will  usually  come  from  the  grammar 
schools,  having  finished  their  course  in  them  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years. 
Its  course  of  instruction,  partly  in  books  and  partly  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in 
drawing,  would  keep  its  pupils  on  a  level  with  boys  in  other  high  schools  during 
three  or  four  years.  Its  pupils  after  graduation  would  either  pass  to  higher  institu- 
tions, as  the  boys  from  classical  high  schools  usually  do,  or  into  active  life,  with 
most  of  the  graduates  of  other  high  schools.  But  in  their  case  the  higher  institu- 
tions would  be  schools  of  science  or  technology  rather  than  classical  colleges,  and 
the  active  life  would  be  led  more  in  the  industrial  than  in  the  professional  walks. 

The  new  school  should  be  called  a  mechanic  arts  school,  in  order  to  mark  its  spe- 
cial aim  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  its  course  of  instruction. 
*ItB  aim,  like  that  of  any  other  high  school,  is  both  general  and  special.  In  gen- 
eral aim  all  high  schools  are  much  alike.  They  deal  with  knowledge  as  science, 
rather  than  with  knowledge  in  its  elements;  they  recognize  that  their  pupils  are  at 
thi»  age  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  developing  the  most  rapidly;  they  give  the 
beginnings  of  a  liberal  culture,  for  their  instruction  rises  to  the  region  of  general 
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principles,  and  fumisbeB  the  mind  with  some  effective  equipment  for  independent 
thought  and  action.  Limited  and  incomplete  the  liberal  culture  given  by  the  high 
school  may  indeed  be,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  rightly  be  described  as  liberal,  if 
only  the  school  be  true  to  its  general  aim. 

DIFFBRENT  KINDS  OF  '' mOH  BCHOOLS"  VBBTSESK 

But  high  schools  have  their  special  aims,  which  are  determined  by  various  oon- 
siderations  of  convenience  or  utiHty.  These  special  aims  are  what  characterize  the 
different  species  of  high  schools.  They  determine  in  large  measure  the  subjects  to 
be  taught  and  the  manner  of  teaching  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  high  schools 
shape  their  courses  of  study  largely  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupa- 
tions of  their  pupils.  The  classical  high  school,  while  pursuing  its  general  aim  of 
liberal  culture,  yet  prescribes  studies  for  its  pupils  with  particular  r^erence  to  their 
probable  future  occupations  in  the  so-called  learned  professions.  Likewise,  the 
English  higl^  school,  holding  to  the  same  general  aim  of  liberal  culture,  chooees  the 
particular  subjects  for  its  course  of  instruction  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the 
many  of  its  pupils  whose  pursuits  in  after  life  are  probably  to  be  commercial.  Just 
so  will  the  mechanic  arts  high  school  impart  a  culture  as  truly  liberal  as  that  ^ven 
by  either  of  the  others;  but  in  so  doing  will  select  studies  and  exercises  with  the 
fact  in  view  that  most  of  its  pupils  will  be  looking  forward  to  occupations  in  which 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  leading  mechanic  arts  will  be  either  highly  serv- 
iceable or  absolutely  indispensable.  So  much  in  justification  of  the  name  mechanic 
arts  high  school. 

One  further  remark  should  be  made  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  the 
mechanic  arts  high  school  teaches  particular  trades.  It  is  not  a  trade  schooL  And 
yet  a  good  mechanic  arts  high  school  helps  boys  a  long  way  on  towards  many 
trades.  It  deals  with  the  leading  principles  involved  in  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
processes;  it  develops  general  mechanical  skill,  by  bringing  mind  and  hand  into 
ready  and  accurate  cooperation;  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  make  its  pupils  fin- 
ished artisans  in  any  one  trade.  Professor  Runkle  has  pointed  out  that  the  me- 
chanic arts  are  few,  but  the  trades  in  which  these  arts  are  applied  are  many.  Hence 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  not  the  trades,  aije  proper  subjects  for  school  instruction. 
The  former  involve  principles;  the  latter  merely  the  details  of  application.  Hence 
also  the  superiority  of  a  mechanic  arts  school  to  ordinary  apprenticeship  as  a  means 
of  preparation  for  a  trade. 

THE  PRESENT  CITY  CLASSES  INADEQUATE. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  schools  of  carpentry  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin 
school  building  and  in  North  Bennet  street,  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  organ- 
ized temporarily  as  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  From  them  much  has  been  learned, 
but  they  have  not  solved  the  whole  question.  Far  from  it.  Their  entire  course  in 
shopwork  covers  but  a  small  fraction — one-fifteenth — of  the  shopwork  of  a  mechanic 
arts  high  school  with  a  three-years  course.  Even  in  wood- work  alone  these  schools 
cover  about  one-fifth  of  the  course  offered  by  the  proposed  school.  Whatever  these 
two  experiments  in  manual  training  may  have  demonstrated  in  respect  to  the  per« 
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manent  introduction  of  such  training  into  the  grammar  schoolfr—a  subject  ^hich 
I  wish  to  reeerve  for  discussion  at  some  future  time — ^they  are  not  and  could  not  be 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  mechanical  arts  high  school. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1888,  the  School  Ck>mmittee  received  a  communication 
from  the  City  Ckmncil,  conveying  the  request  that  the  School  Ck>mmittee  would 
*'  consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  system  of  manual  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city/*  I  would  respectfully  urge 
that  in  reeponae  to  this  request  the  School  Committee  declare  it  expedient,  as  the 
best  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  manual  training,  that  one 
thoroughly  equipped  mechanic  arts  high  school  be  established  as  soon  as  the  money 
it  would  cost  can  be  appropriated. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  with  an  Appendix  giving  Super- 
intendent Seaver's  plan  in  detail  of  the  proposed  school,  wds  issued.* 

The  report  proper  by  the  Committee,  briefly  sums  up  the  reasons 
why  such  a  school  with  a  three-years  course  should  be  established; 
and  recommends  the  passage  of  an  order  by  the  City  Government  to 
establish  it  and  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  In  this  report  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  June,  1888,  was  acknowledged.  This  announced  the  clos- 
ing of  the  High  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  connection  with  that 
institution,  and  urged  that  the  Committee  introduce  in  the  City  High 
Schools  such  training  as  had  been  there  given.  In  Mr.  Seaver's  pre- 
liminary report,  which  fills  some  12  pages,  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of 
such  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  as  he  has  visited.    He  says : 

To  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training: 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  prepared,  and  now  have  the  honor  to 
submit,  a  plan,  hereto  appended)  for  a  mechanic  arts  high  school,  otherwise  known 
as  a  manual  training  school,  to  be  establisi^  by  the  city  of  Boston,  if  the  School 
Committee  and  the  City  Council  should  see  fit  so  to  do.  In  the  preparation  of  this* 
plan  I  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  experience  of  other  schools,  and  more  especially 
upon  the  experience  of  those  I  was  commissioned  to  visit  and  inspect  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The  results  of  my  obser- 
vation in  these  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  embodied  in  the  plan  now  sub- 
mitted. Still,  a  preliminary  description  of  the  schools  themselves  may  be  not 
without  interest,  and  will  be  useful  as  throwing  light  on  the  details  that  are  to  fol- 
low, 

•School  Document  No.  15—1889.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  Schools,  1889.  Boston:  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39 
Arch  street.  1889;  Pp.  46. 
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As  all  these  schools  are  described  in  detail  in  the  present  Reix>rt 
only  the  following  passages  are  taken: 

AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRAlNINa  IN  THE  PHILAI>BI<PHIA  SCHOOL. 

The  Philadelphia  school  has  a  course  of  shop-work  that  is  distinguished  from 
others  by  two  prominent  features.  The  first  is  the  distinct  emphasis  placed  on  the 
sesthetic  side  of  the  worlc.  Free-hand  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  wood-carving 
are  all  codrdinated  with,  and  intimately  related  to,  the  successive  stages  of  the  siiop- 
work.  The  ornamental  work  in  wrought  iron  is  worthy  of  special  praise,  not  so 
much  in  point  of  workmanship,  though  that  is  good,  but  particularly  because  of  the 
systematic  art-instruction  it  illustrates.  The  second  prominent  feature  appears  in 
the  arrangement  of  shop-work.  A  part  of  the  iron  work  is  placed  in  the  first  year, 
parallel  to  the  joinery.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that  the  same 
idea  may  be  worked  out  first  in  soft  jnaterial  (cutting  wood),  and  then  in  hard  ma- 
terial (chipping  and  filing  iron) ;  or  again  by  shaping  from  the  outside  soft  material 
(clay),  and  then  harder  material  (lead  or  hot  iron).  This  apparently  logical  arrange- 
ment is  quite  attractive.  The  same  idea  I  found  quite  well  carried  out  in  the  School 
of  Manual  Training  in  Girard  College,  which  I  visited  for  the  second  time  wliile  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  attention  thus  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  sesthetic  training  of  the  pupils  is  cared  for  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  alone,  corroborates  the"  fear,  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  this  Report,  that  such  artistic  training  was  entirely 
neglected  in  the  manual  training  schools,  and,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ual training  schools  proper,  where  there  may  be  some  seeming  pro- 
priety in  confining  the  pupils  to  technical  drawing  for  mechanic 
uses,  but  that  it  was  similarly  ignored  by  many  of  the  advocates  for 
the  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  manual  training  in  all 
schools.  It  is  this  neglect  of  any  definite  endeavor  and  training  to 
awaken  and  direct  the  innate  lo^»  of  beauty,  latent  in  every  human 
being,  against  which  the  advocates  of  industrial-art  drawing  earn- 
estly protest.  The  importance  recently  given  to  the  industrial  idea 
in  elementary  education  has  seriously  deteriorated  the  aesthetic 
side  of  that  education,  and,  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Walter  Smith,  entirely  needlessly;  because  both  sides  of 
this  education  may  and  should  be  developed  '^pari  passu,"  The 
results  attained  in  the  Philadelphia  school  show  that  such  neglect  is 
needless,  even  in  the  manual  training  school  proper,  vt©re,  if  any- 
where, it  would  seem  possible  to  justify  it.  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister  was  too  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  industrial-art 
education;  too  enthusiastic  a  believer  in  the  educaiiional^^pel  pi'o- 
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claimed  by  Walter  Smith,  to  be  unmindful  of  this  essential  element 
in  education. 

Referring  to  the  name  proposed  by  himself  for  this  class  of  high 
schools — a  name,  by  the  way,  which  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
unmistakably  defining  the  kind  of  school  designated,  which  the  pres- 
ent appellation  fails  to  do,  Mr.  Seaver  says: 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  about  the  name  to  be  given  to 
the  proposed  schooL  In  the  foregoing  descriptions,  I  have  used  the  name  by 
which  all  the  schools  visited  are  designated,  "  the  manual  training  school."  The 
name  has  obtained  wide,  almost  universal  currency  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  preferring  a  more  truly  descriptive 
name,  "  the  mechanic  arts  high  school;"  and  this  name  has  been  used  by  me  in 
the  preparation  of  the  following  plan.  But  now  the  feeling  comes  upon  me  that, 
in  view  of  th^  wide  currency  the  other  name  has.  already  obtained,  it  might  justly 
be  deemed  pedantic  to  persist  in  the  use  of  a  name  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  not  been  affixed  to  any  school  of  the  kind  denoted.  I  wished,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  question  of  name  an  open  one,  still  believing  in  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
I  have  adduced  in  favor  of  the  truly  descriptive  name,  the  mechanic  arts  high 
school,  hat  ready  to  bow  to  usage,  the  arbiter  in  all]  questions  of  language,  if  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  adopt  the  other  name. 

Respectfullj  submitted, 

Enwm  P.  SKA.VER. 

The  Appendix  to  this  report  fills  twenty-three  pages  of  the  pam- 
phlet; of  these,  the  six  opening  pages,  here  quoted,  comprise  a  general 
view  of  the  training  to  be  given  in  the  proposed  school.  The  re- 
maining seventeen  pages  contain  a  statement  of  courses  of  study. 
These  last  are  not  quoted  as  they  are  substantially  such  as  are  given  in 
similar  schools  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

A  Pi«AN  FOB  A  Mechanic  Abto  I^h  School  in  the  Crrr  of  Boston. 

The  grade  of  the  proposed  school  and  its  relations  to  existing  public  schools  are 
best  marked  by  naming  it  a  high  school,  while  the  words  mechanic  arts  indicate 
the  characteristic  feature  of  its  course  of  study.  The  curriculum  of  this  school  like 
that  of  the  other  high  schools,  shoiild  begin  when  that  of  the  grammar  school  ends. 
It  should  be  three  years  long.  The  requirements  for  admission  should  be  a  grammar- 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent  examination,  age  not  less  than  thirteen,  and  a 
good  character. 

The  school  time,  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  should  be  shared  by  shop- work,  book- 
work,  and  drawing  in  about  the  proportion  of  ten  hours  to  each  of  the  two  former 
and  five  hours  to  the  last.  But  if  it  should  be  thought  best  to  introduce  military 
drill  into  the  curriculum  of  this  school,— and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be  urged  for 
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doing  sOy— the  needed  time  could  be  taken  from  the  book-work  and  the  drawing 
equally.    Then  the  distribution  of  time  would  be  as  follows : 

Hours  a  week.    . 

Shop- work 10 

Book- work 9 

Drawing 4 

Military  drilL 2 

Total 25 

Before  speaking  of  the  shop-work  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  school- work  in  a  few  words. 

WHAT  STUDIES  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  book-work  should  be  in  English  language,  in  mathematics,  and  in  science ; 
but  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  science  could  be  replaced  by  a  foreign  language  if 
circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  any  considerable  number  of  boys  to  make  such 
a  substitution.  This  might  well  be  the  case  with  boys  prepiiring  tp  enter  some 
higher  institution  of  learning,  as,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

In  English  language,  the  chief  effort  should  be  in  the  direction  of  training  to 
clear  and  correct  use  of  language  in  both  oral  and  written  expression.  Literature 
and  history  would  not  be  directly  the  subjects  of  study  in  this  department,  but  they 
would  supply  the  material  to  be  worked  upon ;  and  thus  incidentally  the  pupils 
would  become  acquainted  with  a  few  works  of  the  great  writers. 

The  mathematics  should  include  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
descriptiye  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  branches  has  been  foimd  essential  to  the  best  success,  both  in  drawing  and 
in  mechanical  construction. 

The  science  should  be  physics  and  chemistry.  The  method  of  teaching  both  these 
branches  should  be  that  known  as  the  laboratory  method.  If  circumstances  make 
this  method  impracticable, — as  is  the  case  now  in  some  high  schools, — the  time 
would  be  better  spent  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The  day  for  mere  book- 
work  and  lecture-notes  in  science  has  gone  by.  Some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
laboratories  may  be  made  in  the  shops  by  the  boys;  but  not  all.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant  limit  to  be  observed  in  this  matter.  Boys  should  not  be  set  to  making  their 
own  chemical  or  physical  apparatus  unless  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  such 
making  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  any  other  kind 
of  shop-work  that  could  fill  the  same  time.  To  set  boys  to  making  things  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  save  money  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  is  wrong; 
for  it  is  to  sacrifice  the  boys  to  the  school,  whereas  the  school  exists  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys. 

DRAWING  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  SHOP-WORK. 

The  drawing  should  be  carried  on  with  constant  reference  to  the  shop- work, 
which  it  is  designed  to  assist,  and  from  which  in  turn  it  will  receive  assistance.  As 
educational  agencies,  drawing  and  construction  belong  together  as  two  parts  of  one 
whole.    Neither  is  fully  efficacious  without  the  other.    Like  the  two  blades  of  a 
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pair  of  scissors,  each  requires  the  aid  of  the  other  to  do  its  own  work.  The  draw- 
ing teacher  will,  therefore,  keep  the  shop-work  constantly  in  view,  co-operating 
with  it,  and  using  it  as  the  chief  source  from  which  to  take  illustrations.  The  shop 
teacher,  on  his  side  will  see  that  every  piece  of  work,  however  simple,  be  executed 
from  drawings  made  by  the  pupil.  Thus  the  whole  work  of  the  drawing-rooms 
and  shops  becomes  one  course  of  practice  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  through  draw- 
ing and  construction.  The  drawing  will  be  chiefly  of  the  kind  known  as  mechan- 
ical drawing;  but  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  work  should  be  provided  for  by  adding  a 
reasonable  amount  of  free-hand  drawing. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  USE  OP   TOOLS.     WOOD-WOBK. 

l%e  shop-work  will  be  described  first  in  outline  and  then  in  more  detail. 

The  first  year's  shop-work  should  consist  of  carpentry  and  wood-turning  chiefly; 
but,  for  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  work,  there  should  also  be  a  considerable  number 
of  lessons  in  wood-oarving.  The  yearns  work  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  fully  detailed 
series  of  lessons  or  exercises,  which  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  alike,  the  whole 
daas  b^inning  each  new  exercise  in  the  series  simultaneously.  Then  there  should 
be  drawn  up  a  parallel  series  of  supplementary  exercises,  to  be  given,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  those  quicker  pupils  who  complete  the  regular  exercises  in  less  than 
the  allowed  time. 

In  the  shop- work  of  the  second  year  the  wood-work  is  continued  and  becomes 
pattern-making.  This  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  brief  course  in  moulding 
and  casting.  The  material  used  for  casting  may  be  either  plaster  or  soft  metal. 
The  latter  is  easily  managed,  and  may  be  melted  over  and  over  again,  thus  avoiding 
waste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  brass.  Although  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
experience  with  &e  casting  and  finishing  of  brass  thus  far  in  the  schools,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  experiments  in  this  direction  would  prove  very  satis- 
factory. 

WOBK  IN  METALS. 

Iron  cannot  advantageously  be  used,  for  it  would  necessitate  the  expense  and  the 
trouble  of  a  cupola.  Besides,  the  process  of  iron-casting,  to  be  of  much  educational 
value,  would  involve  more  knowledge  of  metallurgy  than  could  well  be  contem- 
plated in  a  school  of  the  character  now  proposed. 

Whatever  iron-castings  might  be  needed  for  the  third  year's  work  could  best  be 
procured  at  a  commercial  foundry  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to  say,  the  boys  would 
make  the  patterns  of  the  castings  they  needed,  send  them  to  the  foimdry,  and 
receive  the  castings  in  due  time.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  f  oimd  practicable  occasion- 
ally to  arrange  a  visit  to  the  foundry  by  a  class  when  castings  were  to  be  made 
from  their  patterns,  or  at  other  times. 

After  the  pattern-making,  moulding,  and  casting,  which  altogether  should  occupy 
twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  year,  should  come  the 
forging,  which  will  occupy  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  forging 
begins  with  simple  exercises  in  bending,  drawing  out,  and  upsetting;  then  follows 
welding,  with  exercises  of  increasing  diflftculty  requiring  more  and  more  knowledge 
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and  skill;  and  the  course  concludes  with  each  boy's  forging  and  tempering  a  set  of 
tools  which  he  will  use  next  year  in  the  machine-shop. 

Supplementary  exercises  in  forging  should  be  provided  for  the  quicker  boys. 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  that  may  be  suggested 
for  supplementary  exercises,  although  some  ornamental  work  should  have  a  place 
in  the  required  exercises.  Thus  the  SBsthetic  side  of  the  work  would  receive  due 
attention.  Ornamental  wrought-iron  work  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  that  the  boys 
would  find  it  very  interesting,  both  in  designing  and  in  working  out  their  designs. 
Their  designs  should  first  be  made  on  paper  and  submitted  to  the  teacher  for 
criticism. 

Not  until  the  designs  have  been  approved  does  work  at  the  forge  begin.  By  this 
double  process  of  making  designs  and  working  them  out  in  material,  is  the  great 
lesson  learned  tliat  mere  prettiness,  or  beauty  even,  in  a  design  is  not  neceBsarily 
an  element  of  value.  If  a  design  be  unworkable  in  the  material  intended,  it  is 
worthless. 

The  shop-work  of  the  third  year  should  be  almost  wholly  in  the  machine-shop, 
consisting  of  exercises  in  chipping  and  filing  and  of  exercises  at  the  machines. 

SOME    SPECIAL   MECHANICAL    PROBLEM  UNDERTAKEN  AND  A  COMPLETE  WORK   EXE- 
CUTED AT  END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

After  the  prescribed  exercises  of  the  year  have  been  done,  each  pupil  should  be 
ready  to  undertake,  either  alone  or  in  partnership  with  one  or  more  other  pupils, 
some  project,  or  complete  piece  of  mechanical  work,  which  may  serve  as  the  crown- 
ing exercise  of  the  whole  instruction  in  mechanic  arts.  These  projects  correspond 
to  the  graduation  theses  of  academic  courses  of  study. 

A  project  is  begun  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  plans  and  shop-drawings  are 
prepared  from  given  specifications.  Then  the  patterns  are  made  in  the  wood- 
working shops.  The  iron  castings  are  best  obtained  at  a  commercial  foundry,  for 
reasons  already  explained.  The  pupils  take  the  castings  to  the  machine-shop,  where 
they  do  the  fitting  and  finishing,  and  where  the  whole  project  is  put  together  and 
tested.  In  this  way  the  boys,  in  their  third  year,  are  taken  over  the  whole  ground 
of  their  previous  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  and  their  knowledge  is  unified  and 
solidified.  The  projects  usually  undertaken  by  two  or  more  boys  in  partnership  are 
steam-engines,  dynamos,  speed-lathes,  steam-pumps,  and  other  such  machines. 
Some  of  the  schools  now  possess  machines  thus  constructed  by  pupils  which  have 
been  doing  good  work  for  some  years.  At  Baltimore  is  a  steam-engine,  made  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  which  furnishes  all  the  power  used  in  the  shops.  At  Chi- 
cago is  a  smaller  engine,  made  in  the  school  by  pupils,  which  is  used  for  driving 
some  of  the  machinery  of  the  shops.  In  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  where  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts  is  given  to  the  cadets,  there  are  good  steam-engine^ 
of  various  patterns,  all  the  work  of  past  graduating  classes.  At  Cleveland  is  a 
40-light  dynamo,  made  by  the  boys,  which  will  be  used  to  light  the  machine-shop. 

Machines  like  these  are  undertaken  only  by  several  boys  working  together;  foi 
single  boys  the  projects  must  be  simpler  and  less  time-consuming.  As  has  beei 
stated  already,  the  boys'  work  on  these  projects  begins  wil^^^^p|:^^»aration  o 
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drawings  from  given  specifications.  To  originate  designs  of  machinery,  or  to  make 
specificaticnia  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles,  would  be  too  high  a  task  for 
the  boys  to  undertake  at  this  stage  of  adTancement.  They  must  therefore  take  the 
designs  and  specifications  of  their  projects  from  their  teacher,  qt  from  some  other 
competent  authority.  These  having  been  obtained,  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  save 
the  casting,  is  the  boys'  own  work,  done  under  the  general  advice  and  guidance  of 
the  teachers.  * 

SOME  CLASSES  OP  OOMPLE^TED  WORK  MAT  BE  UNDEBTAKEN  EACH  TEAR. 

Projects  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  third  year.  They  may  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  near  the  end  of  the  carpentry  course  in  tlie  first  year,  or  near  the 
end  of  the  whole  wood-working  course  in  the  second  year,  or  near  the  end  of  the 
forgiug  course  in  the  same  year.  These  would  be  especially  desirable  for  those 
boys  who  had  finished  the  prescribed  exercises  in  an  ejECellent  manner  and  in  less 
than  the  allowed  time.  Boys  of  this  sort  there  will  always  be;  and  the  highest 
success  of  the  school  will  depend  on  keeping  such  boys  interested  and  busy.  Pieces  / 
in  cabinet-making  ornamented  with  wood-carving,  and  pieces  in  ornamental 
wrought-iron  work  would  be  quite  within  the  boys'  power  to  execute  satisfactorily; 
and  such  pieces  would  serve  well,  not  only  to  display  acquired  skill  in  workmanship, 
but  also  to  bring  into  play  the  artistic  feeling.  As  to  the  material  used  in  any  of 
the  projects,  if  its  cost  should  be  worth  considering,  the  boys  should  be  expected 
to  provide  it  or  pay  for  it,  in  case  they  desire  to  possess  the  completed  article.  AJl 
projects,  however,  should  be  held  by  the  school  so  long  as  they  may  be  needed  for 
exhibition.' 

PROPESSOB    C.  M.  WOODWARD'S    BOOK  ON  THE    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL  RECOM- 
MENDED. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  shop-work  which  experience  iias  shown  to  be  practicable 
and  useful,  resulting  in  a  good  degree  of  general  mechanical  skill  and  a  high  degree 
of  mechanical  intelligence.  The  main  feature  of  this  shop-work  course  may  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  although  the  details  may  be  expected  to  change  from  year 
to  year  as  taste  or  convenience  may  suggest  Nevertheless,  at  the  outset  the  pro- 
posed school  will  need  a  fully  detailed  course  of  shop- work,  showing  all  the  particu- 
lar exercises,  both  required  and  supplementary,  together  with  suggestions  of 
suitable  projects  for  the  end  of  the  whole  course  and  of  other  periods;  and  such  a 
detailed  course  would  be  presented  here  in  this  report,  with  wood  cuts  to  illustrate 
it,  were  it  not,  fortunately,  so  easy  to  refer  to  a  recently  published  book  *  containing 
all  the  needed  descriptions  and  illustrations.  The  exercises  in  carpentry,  wood- 
taming,  pattern-making,  wood-carving,  forging,  chipping,  filing,  shaping,  and 
finishing,  fully  described  and  pictured  in  this  book,  as  executed  in  the  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  School,  leave  little  to  be  desired;  and  these  may  be  adopted  with 
all  the  more  confidence  since  the  other  schools  have  adopted  substantially  the  same. 
For  exercises  in  moulding  and  casting,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  courses  of 
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some  other  schools,  especially  to  that  of  the  ICassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Also  there  are  good  examples  of  ornamental  wrought-iron.work  to  be  taken  from 
the  schools  at  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  From  these  sources  of  information  is 
deriyed  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  various  courses  of 
shop-work  that  should  have  place  in  the  proposed  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Seaver,  mentions  the  making  of  steam-en- 
gines by  Manual  Training  School  pupils.  As  he  explains  the  facts 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  misapprehension;  but,  as  such  engines 
have  sometimes  been  paraded  as  the  sole  work  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Public  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  impression  given,  if  not 
intentionally — ^that  these  young  school  boys  were  then,  by  reason  of 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  school,  perfectly  competent  to  go  out 
and  build  steam-engines,  the  erroneous  impression  was  calculated 
to  effect  ultimate  injury  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  ''to 
make  the  judicious  grieve.'*  What,  if  such  were  the  fact,  becomes 
of  the  argument  so  often  urged  that  the  Manual  Training  School  is 
not  a  trade  school?  Is  not  the  designing  and  building  of  steam- 
engines  a  trade? 

Such  extravagant  claiiiis  will  be  sure  to  react  and  the  school  whose 
training  is  so  unduly  exaggerated  to  the  popular  mind,  will  be,  in 
turn,  unduly  condemned  when  the  fact  becomes  patent  to  all  that 
such  works,  as  Mr.  Seaver  states,  **  would  be  too  high  a  task  for  the 
boys  to  undertake  at  this  stage  of  advancement." 

Such  a  school  as  Superintendent  Seaver  pictures,  should  have  as 
ita  principal,  an  experienced  teacher,  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  his 
pedagogical  work,  as  the  principal  of  any  other  "  High  School "  is 
expected  to  be;  wliile  the  master  of  the  drawing  room,  and  the 
master  of  the  shop-work,  need  to  be  equally  well  fitted  for  their 
several  duties.  The  plan,  however,  of  making  the  teacher  of  Me- 
chanics the  principal  of  the  school,  which  is  approved  by  some  en- 
thusiastic promoters  of  these  schools,  seems  one  sure  to  result  in  the 
subordination  of  the  educational  to  the  mechanic  features  of  the 
school;  and  thus  to  divert  its  purpose  from  that  of  a  High  School  to 
that  of  a  mere  specialty. 

It  is  the  fear  of  this  tendency  which  has  prejudiced  many  experi- 
enced educators  against  such  schools. 

Annual  Report  for  1889  by  Superintendent  MacAlister,  of 

Philadelphia. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  report  for  the  year  1889,  of  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  just  at  hand,  since  it  is  to  be 
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his  final  report  as  Superintendent;  he  having  on  the  eleventh  of  No\ 
ember,  1890,  shortly  before  this  report  was  pubUshed,  submitted  t 
the  Board  of  Education  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Superintend 
ent,  to  take  effect  January  6th,  1891. 

In  the  report  for  1888,  Mr.  MacAlister,  recited  at  length  the  histor; 

of  bis  administration;  copious  extracts  from  which  report,  as  well  a 

from  liis  first  report,  that  for  1883,  are  given  in  Appendix  "P"  o 

this  volume,  paper  VI.     So  that,  with  the  following  extracts  froi 

I        this  final  report,  the  history  of  this  innovation  in  the  organization  o 

the  school  system  of  this  city  is  begun  and  completed  in  the  presen 

volrnne.   The  administration  of  Superintendent  MacAlister,  has  bee: 

carefully  observed  by  educators;  at  first,  with  solicitude,  and  latterlj 

^irith  great  confidence  and  satisfaction;  because  it  has  justified,  b; 

exceptional  success,  the  bold  experiment  undertaken;  when  Presideu 

Steel,  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  vec 

tmrecl  upon  no  less  a  revolutionary  movement  than  the  radical  chang 

of  tlie  whole  system  of  Public  School  organization  and  methods  o 

instruction,  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendeni 

iwith  slU  the  subsequent  changes  that  were  necessarily  implied,  whe: 

that  a&ce  was  created.    Hon.  James  MacAlister,  who  was  calle 

from  a  Hke  position  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  was  so  well  known  a 

one  of  the  advanced  leaders  in  the  educational  reforms  of  the  day,  tha 

the  fact  of  his  selection  was,  in  itself,  evidence  that  the  Board  o 

Edneadon  sought  to  bring  Philadelphia,  in  line  with  her  sister  cities 

so  f&r,  at  least,  as  to  give  to  this  city  a  similar  organization  of  it 

ecbool  system,  and  by  the  introduction  in  the  schools  themselve 

of  the   new    studies  and  methods  of  instruction  which '  marke 

the  more   recent  advanced  movement  in  education.    This  move 

t  mAY  be  said  to  date,  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  187C 

/  w  vears  before;  though  its  initial  impulses,  were  given  louj 

j>^  ^reat  thinkers,  and  teachers;  such  as  were  Bacon,  Cc 

h^     '      pAstolo^^^  Bousseau,  andFrobel  in  Europe;  and,  in  America 

^^^^'  JElenry  Barnard,  Agassiz,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Wal 

"^torace  ^         ixiention  the  living  leaders.    To  this  recent  awaken 

W  Smith,  Tic>        ^^^  fxifluence  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876 

\ng  in  -Aiii^       ^^m^ing  imj^etus;  an  influence  naturally  felt  in  Phila 

^  given  i^^  ^      xn^^T  directions  educationally  and  otherwise. 

j^Iphia  itself'  ^'cpjx  o^  *^®  Public  School  system  of  Philadelphia,  j 

Xheorg^^^^^  ^^^ce  of  Superintendent  of  PubUcSchools  ^aa  oi 

**^^  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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ated,  18  succinctly  told  m  the  opening  pages  of  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister's  Report,  which  follows: 

To  iht  Board  of  Public  Education,  Ifirat  School  District  of  Pennsylvania: 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1889. 

Statement  of  Progress  Made. 

In  my  Annual  Report  for  1888,  a  pretty  full  presentation  was  made  of  some  spe- 
cial features  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Board  for  several  years  previous.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
time  seems  opportune  for  a  general  statement  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  go  into  an 
extended  discussion  of  these  changes.  My  only  purpose  is  to  set  them  down  in  such 
a  way  as  will  form  a  sort  of  conspectus  of  the  work  that  has  been  undertaken  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 

I.— The  Establishment  op  the  Superintendency. 

In  a  review  of  this  kind,  the  organization  of  the  Superintendency  naturally  holds 
the  first  place.  It  was  in  many  ways  the  most  important  step  taken  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  system.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  stood  alone  in  having  no 
executive  officer  in  t|ie  administration  of  its  school  affairs.  Not  only  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  everywhere,  the  responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  XHiblic  schools  had  long  been  vested  in  an  officer  known  as  the  Super- 
intendent. The  exceptional  position  of  Philadelphia,  in  tills  respect,  is  explained  by 
the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  school  system  has  grown 
into  its  present  proportions.  It  has  been  very  largely  a  process  of  aggregation. 
Originally  the  free  schools  were  managed  by  local  boards,  each  of  them  an  indepeud- 
ent  body,  with  the  ward  for  its  jurisdiction.  These  boards  made  their  own  rules, 
appointed  the  teachers,  and  directed  tlie  instruction  within  their  own  limits.  In 
course  of  time,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  a  central  board  was  found  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, and  the*  Board  of  Controllers,  afterwards  transformed  into  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  was  accordingly  created;  but  the  local  boards  were  retained,  and  the 
management  of  the  schools  was  divided  between  the  two  organizations.  It  was 
inevitable  that  difficulties  should  arise  from  this  double  system  of  administration, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  amply  justifies  the  statement  that  the  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  multiplication  of  school  officers  and  the 
conflict  of  authority  growing  out  of  this  arrangement.  The  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  elsewhere  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  were  dis- 
charged jointly  by  the  central  and  the  local  boards.  This  was  true,  not  only  of  the 
business  affairs  which  properly  belong  to  a  governing  board,  but  also  of  the  educa- 
tional work  which  implies  the  exercise  of  professional  skill  and  experience.  The 
incongruity  of  this  condition  of  things  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools;  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
to  secure  for  Philadelphia  a  system  of  supervision  similar  ^^^^  ^h^(f^^^^ad  long 
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been  established  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  not  till  after  ten  years  of 
agits&Hi  and  effort,  however,  that  an  appropriation  was  secured  from  Councils 
and  a  superintendent  appointed,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  May  1,  1883. 

It  has  seemed  proper  that  this  meager  statement  of  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  Buperintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  came  into  existence  should 
be  made,  as  the  responsibility  of  establishing  the  position  devolved  upon  me.  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  task  was  one  surrounded  with  more  difficulties  than  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  occupying  a  like  position  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  was  by  no  means  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  desirability  of  creating  such  an  office ;  that  the  local  boards  generally  occupied  a 
hostile  attitude;  that  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  were  unfavorable  to  the  move- 
ment; and  that  public  sentiment  was  indifferent  on  the  whole  question.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  few  persons,  even  among  those  connected  with  the  schools, 
had  any  well-defined  notions  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  superintendent,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  those  who  had  heretofore  exercised  various  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities properly  belonging  to  such  an  officer,  would  not  quite  wilKngly  relinquish 
them  to  other  hands.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  magnitude  of  the 
field  tiiat  was  waiting  to  be  occupied.  There  were  465  schools,  105,500  pupils,  2,168 
teachers,  and  more  than  400  school  officers,  in  a  population  of  a  million  souls,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  effecting  the  improvements  that  were  impatiently  expected. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  work  of  supervision  was  begun.  There 
were  no  precedents  or  experience  on  the  subject  existing  here.  Even  the  right  of 
the  position  to  exist  had  to  be  justified.  No  rules  could  properly  define  the  super- 
intendent's duties;  the  functions  of  the  office  had  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
achievement.  The  possibilities  of  the  work  were  without  Umit  and  the  opportuni- 
ties were  undoubtedly  great;  but  these  things  did  not  make  the  task  less  onerous. 
The  desirability  of  reform  in  almost  every  direction  was  conceded  on  all  sides.  It 
-was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of  teachers,  no  matter  how  capable  and  earnest 
could  show  results  that  were  possible  only  under  more  favorable  conditions.  There 
had  been  as  little  unity  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  fruits  which  it 
3rielded  as  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  courses  of  studyhad  been  largely 
shaped  by  laymen.  Examinations,  promotions,  and  nearly  aU  the  details  of  school 
work  had  been  almost  wkoUy  in  the  same  hands.  The  standards  applied  to  the 
teacher's  work  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  sound  methods  or  to  mete  out  rewards 
to  the  most  worthy.  These  statements  are  not  made  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  merely 
as  historical  facts  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  supervision  began.  Altogether, 
tlie  undertaking  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  novel,  and  called  for  an  amount  of  labor 
and  courage  that  made  it  seem  to  those  most  experienced  in  the  profession  like 
temerity  to  assume. 

It  is  i^ain  that  the  problems  to  be  solved  were  neither  few  nor  easy.  The  work 
of  reform  had  to  be  thorough,  but  neither  hasty  nor  revolutionary.  A  wise  con- 
servatiBm  was  the  only  policy  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  permanent  results. 
It  10  with  the  powers  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  opportunities 
that  have  been  opened  to  him,  that  the  superintendent  has  labored  during  Uiese 
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years  to  improve  and  eleyate  the  public  education  of  Philadelphia.  His  endeavors 
have  been  restricted  on  many  sides.  From  necessity  he  has  abstained  from  med- 
dling with  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  hin- 
drances it  has  opposed  to  the  performance  of  his  executive  duties.  He  has  directed 
his  efforts  chiefly  to  revising,  improving,  and  extending  the  courses  of  instruction, 
to  introducing  newer  and  better  methods  of  teaching,  to  elevating  the  standard  for 
the  teacher's  work,  and  to  cultivating  a  wider  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  behalf 
of  the  schools.  The  work  has  gone  far  enough  to  produce  results  that  are  neither 
indefinite  nor  intangible;  and  it  is  by  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  and  the  character  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  that  the  necessity  and 
value  of  supervision  for  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  must  be  estimated. 

IL— The  Revision  op  the  Courses  op  Instruction. 

The  work  of  revising  the  courses  of  instruction  was  begun  early  in  1884,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  primary  manual.    This  was  followed  in  1885  by  the  revised  cour»e 
for  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  1886  by  that  for  the  grammar  schools.    It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  courses  of  study  which  were  supers^ed  by  these  revisions.    They 
were  for  the  most  part  programs  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished. 
They  were  founded  on  text-books,  and  specified  so  many  pages  to  be  done  in  a  cer- 
tain time ;  and  the  one  object  to  which  the  teachers'  labors  were  directed  was  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.    It  was  not  possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
*    *    *    .    The  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction  which  the  schools  have  un- 
dergone within  the  past  few  years  have  been  so  radical  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
recall  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  was  done  in  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  schools.    In  the  lowest  primary  grade,  a  card  which  had  the  alphabet  on  one 
side  and  arithmetical  tables  on  the  other  was  the  sole  basis  of  the  instruction  in 
reading  and  number.    In  all  the  fundamental  branches,  concert  recitation  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  and  the  same  thing 
was  more  or  less  true  of  the  more  advanced  grades.    The  memory  was  the  faculty 
that  was  chiefly  exercised  in  every  branch  of  study ;  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
mind,  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason  were  neglected  because  tliey 
could  not  be  made  to  tell  in  the  form  of  averages.    The  effort  of  the  pupils  was 
directed  to  the  memorizing  of  rules  or  the  repetition  of  formulsB  in  the  most  impor- 
tant studies.    The  development  of  power  in  the  children,  of  the  ability  to  think  and 
to  do  for  themselves,  would  have  been  considered  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  on  the 
I)art  of  the  teacher.    These  plain  statements  are  made  because  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  defense  could  be  offered  for  practices  that  had  become  obsolete  in  nearly 
every  part  of  this  country.    Good  teachers,  of  course,  did  their  work  in  quite  a 
different  way.    The  instructor  who  understands  his  business  is  always  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  formal  requirements  of  a  course  of  study  ;  audit  is  needless  to 
state  that  even  under  conditions  so  unfavorable,  there  were  schools  that  lutd  fallen 
into  line  with  the  general  advance  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  ^werc 
doing  work  that  was  appreciated  by  the  best  intelligence  of  the  community.     The 
general  level,  however,  could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  absence  of  such  stand 
ards  as  are  essential  to  guide  and  direct  the  teacher's  Y)^l^Sd  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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ThenewcouiBesof  ii&straction  were  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  in  almost 
every  particiilar.  They  were  founded  on  principles  which  had  found  acceptance 
everywhere  among  the  best  educators ;  they  set  up  higher  and  better  standards  of 
scholarship ;  they  implied  at  every  step  knowledge  and  training  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers ;  in  one  word  they  emancipated  the  schools  from  traditions  that  had  too 
feng  held  sway  in  Philadelphia,  and  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  new  education 
which  was  ready  to  come  in.    *    •    * 

No  impartial  observer  of  the  public  school  movement  in  Philadelphia  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  vast  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  the  revised  courses 
went  into  operation.  The  larger  number  of  the  teachers  were  found  ready  for  any 
advance  that  might  be  made,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  which  these  new  courses  presented  to  them.  Wherever  the  new  methods 
have  been  intelligently  applied,  the  whole  character  of  the  school  had  been  trans- 
formed. The  teachers  themselves  stand  in  a  different  attitude  to  their  work,  and 
respect  the  things  which  coimt  for  intellectual  development  and  power.  The  chil- 
dren feel  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  teaching,  and  exhibit  that  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  their  minds,  which  is  the  best  test  of  the  instructor's  work.  Speaking 
with  aU  moderation,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  study  which 
does  not  show  a  marked  advance  while  in  some  an  entire  revolution  has  been 
effected. 

nL— The  Establishment  of  Supervising  Principals. 

Next  only  in  importance  to  the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  stands  the  intro> 
duction  of  supervising  principals.  To  understand  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
this  plan  of  school  management,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  under 
which  the  schools  were  formerly  conducted.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  sim- 
ply theteach^r  of  the  highest  grade,  charged  with  such  oversight  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  school  as  he  found  time  to  attend  to.  In  a  school  building 
there  might  be  a  half  dozen  schools,  each  with  its  own  principal,  and  all  of  them 
entirely  disconnected.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  such  a  system  had  become  so  ap- 
parent before  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  that  in  two  or  three  schools  the 
principals  had  been  relieved  of  teaching  duty  to  permit  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  general  direction  of  the  schools.  Very  soon  after  my  appointment,  I 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  for  a  better  system  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  sapervising  principals.  »  »  ♦  There  are  now  sixty  supervising  principals  in 
^hanse  of  school  buildings.  A  report  recently  made  by  Mr.  Meehan,  a  member  of 
Coimnon  Council,  and  also  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  the  Twenty-second  Sec- 
tion, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  working  of  the  system,  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  as  to  its  value  in  improving  the  whole  character  of  the  schools  to  which 
it  has  been  extended.    *    *    *    . 

IV.— ESTABUSHHEMT  OF  UNIFORM  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

v.— Examination  of  Teachers. 
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VI.— ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  MAmjAL  TRAINXNG  SCHOOL. 

The  rapid  strides  which  hare  taken  place  in  every  department  of  education,  nc 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the  past  twenty-iiv 
years,  have  raised  many  grave  questions  as  to  wliat  modifications  are  needed  in  th 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  The  traditional  ideas  u 
education  have  been  shaken  to  their  very  foundations,  and  features  which  woul 
have  been  thought  revolutionary  in  the  collie  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  school 
have  found  a  secure  lodgment  in  the  curricula  oT  botli.  The  general  tendency  ha 
been  away  from  those  forms  of  purely  literary  training  which  owe  their  origin  fc 
that  important  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance.  New  arts  and  sciences  hav 
arisen,  changes  in  the  economic  and  social  relations  of  men  have  taken  place,  am 
the  type  of  education  which  the  world  needs  to-day  is  very  different  from  that  i^-hiol 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  three  centuries  ago.  The  universal  demand  is  tha 
the  school  shall  give  a  more  general  trai  ling,  and  put  its  graduates  more  directly  ii 
relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  our  civilization.  What  is  known,  for  want  of  a  bett*^ 
term,  as  manual  training  is  one  of  the  phases  which  the  new  education  has  assumed 
It  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  gradually  find 
ing  its  way  into  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  Manual  Train 
ing  School,  establislied  in  1885,  was  the  first  effort  made  in  Philadelphia  in  thii 
direction.  The  purpose  of  this  school  was,  of  course,  much  misunderstood;  bul 
the  public  interest  aroused  at  the  time  has  been  so  actively  maintained  that  ther^ 
is  now  a  very  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  it  stands  for  and  what  it  under 
takes  to  do.  In  connection  with  a  good  English  and  Scientific  education  itfumishe 
a  thorough  course  in  drawing  and  in  the  nature  and  application  of  thefundatnenta 
tools.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school;  but,  recognizing  the  actual  needs  of  society 
it  seeks  to  develop  and  train  every  power  and  faculty  of  a  human  being  ui  suol 
harmonious  relations  as  shall  produce  a  broader  culture,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  i 
more  practical  ability  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  world  makes  upon  the  gjviW 
majority  of  men  and  women.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  manual 
training,  as  exemplified  in  this  school,  is  now  fully  recognized  in  Philadelphia,  Ii 
every  sense  the  school  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  and  it  enjoys  to-day  prob 
ably  as  large  a  share  of  the  public  confidence  as  any  department  of  the  public 
school  system.  Two  classes  have  been  graduated,  and  last  June  a  considerably 
number  of  boys  were  turned  away  from  lack  of  accommodations.  The  original  in 
tention  was  to  establish  four  or  five  schools  of  this  kind  in  such  quarters  of  the  cit} 
as  would  best  accommodate  the  public  needs.  The  demand  for  a  second  school  <'ai 
no  longer  be  resisted,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  it  at  the  earliest  possib  i 
day.*  I  believe  that  Philadelphia  has  acted  wisely  in  recognizing  this  new  form  ol 
education.  When  it  shall  have  been  fully  developed,  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
community  will,  I  am  sure,  amply  justify  the  wisdom  and  liberality  which  per- 
mitted the  first  step  to  be  taken. 

*  Since  this  Report  was  written  a  second  Manual  Training  School  has  been  opened 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
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vn.— The  iNTRODucmoN  op  Sswino  and  Cookebt  into  the  Girls'  Schools. 

The  same  motive  which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  led  to  the  consideration  of  what  could  be  done  for  the  girls.  After  careful 
deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  beginning  with  sewing.  The  arguments  for 
making  seMring  a  regular  study  in  the  girl's  schools  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  last 
report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  a  half  dozen  teachers 
were  {^pointed  to  test  the  value  of  this  form  of  instruction  and  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  it  into  the  regular  school  course.  Within  a  few  months,  the  results 
obtained  were  so  satisfactory  that  a  full  statf  of  teachers  was  appointed,  and  work 
was  begim  in  every  grade  of  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools.  The  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  sewing  was  even  more  pronounced  than  in  tlie  case  of  the 
>fanual  Training  School.  Within  a  year  or  two,  however,  the  advantages  of  the 
instruction  had  become  so  manifest  that  a  most  favorable  reaction  took  place,  and 
the  public  satisfaction  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  universal. 

From  sewing  to  cookery  was  but  a  single  step.  The  public  interest  in  this  form 
of  educational  training  had  become  so  active  that  a  demand  for  cookery  classes  soon 
came  to  the  surface.  Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  other  cities,  where  instruc- 
tion in  cookery  had  been  successfully  tried  and  adopted,  there  was  less  willingness 
to  meet  this  demand  than  had  been  the  case  with  sewing.  A  beginning  was  made 
in  the  Normal  School*  in  1887,  and  the  experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  In 
the  following  year  a  grammar-school  class  was  started.  This  also  yielded  results  so 
acceptable  that  in  the  autumn  of  1889  the  first  permanent  center  for  grammar-school 
cUsses  was  opened  at  the  JShippen  School-building,  in  the  Tenth  Section.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  three  School-kitchens,  two  in  the  Normal  School  and  one  at  the  place  last 
named.  The  lack  of  money  has  interfered  with  the  further  extension  of  the  work ; 
but  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  movement  is  so  rapidly  ripening  that  appli- 
cation will  no  doubt  be  made  to  extend  the  instruction  throughout  the  girls'  gram- 
mar schools.  Perhaps  more  might  be  said  of  the  educational  value  of  cookery  than 
of  sewing.  It  involves  scientific  training  of  great  value,  aside  from  its  practical  ap- 
p1i(*atioDS,  and  it  has  social  and  economic  bearings  that  are  beginning  to  receive  se- 
rious attrition.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  girls  and  the  lapger  number  of  the 
U^acbers  shows  how  highly  it  is  appreciated.  When  fully  established,  the  sewing 
and  cookery  instruction  will  give  to  our  girls'  schools  a  more  comprehensive  course 
of  training  than  is  afforded  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

Vin.— Establishment  op  the  Pubuc  Kindergartens. 

In  my  Report  for  1888,  a  sketch  was  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
kindergartens  had  come  into  existence  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  a  pretty  full  statement  was  also  made  of  the  argu- 
uieniB  in  favor  of  their  establishment  in  the  public  school  system.  Ck)\mcils  having 
appropriated  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose,  this  step  was  taken  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  18T7.  Since  then  the  kindergartens  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  education  of  the  city.    It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  claims  which  the  little 

♦Tlie  Normal  School,  as  at  present  conatituted,  includes  both  academic  and  pro- 
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childi^n  have  upon  the  educational  authorities.  The  kindergarten  is  now  reco 
nized,  not  only  as  the  most  admirable  means  of  beginning  the  education  of  a  hum: 
being,  but  as  one  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the  social  economy  of  eve 
community.  I  am  convinced  that  Councils  and  the  Board  of  Education  acted  wise 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  below  the  primary  grades.  The  pu 
lie  school  system,  as  now  constituted,  begins  with  the  kindergarten,  taking  thechi 
at  four  years  of  age,  and,  carrying  it  through  the  primary  and  grammar  gradfi 
finishes  with  a  secondary  education  in  the  Central  High,  Normal,  or  Manual  Trai 
ing  School,  either  of  which  fits  the  young  men  or  women  who  have  received  its  a 
vantages  for  almost  any  position  in  life  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occup, 
The  more  fully  the  methods  and  ends  of  education  are  understood  the  moreapparei 
will  become  the  necessity  for  making  a  right  beginning:  The  kindergarten  is  tl 
broad  foundation  upon  which  all  future  growth  and  attainment  should  be  hast.^ 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  fact  will  be  universally  recognized,  and  tl 
example  of  Philadelphia  followed  by  other  cities.  Limited  appropriations  have  pr 
vented  as  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens  as  is  desirable,  but  th( 
are  slowly  taking  root  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  public  education,  ar 
their  claims  will  no  doubt  be  fuUy  recognized  and  provided  for.  There  axe  no 
forty  centers  with  sixty  kindergarteners. 

IX.— Revision  of  the  Courses  op  Instruction  in  the  Central  High  Schoc 

AND  Girls'  Normal  School. 

i 

Fully  recognizing  the  pressing  claims  of  elementary  education,  the  lar^r  part  * 
my  time  and  labor  has  been  given  to  the  lower  departments  of  the  school  systor 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  mu^ 
careful  consideration  has  been  devoted  to  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  and  tl 
Girls'  Normal  School.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  have  not  kept  pai 
with  the  rapid  progress  which  secondary  education  has  been  making  the  1^ 
twenty-five  years.  They  have  clung  tenaciously  to  traditions  and  long-establis])^ 
usages,  and  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  chan^^es  th 
have  been  going  on  in  lower  schools  with  which  they  are  connected «  and  fnj 
which  their  supply  of  pupils  must  be  drawn.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  t\ 
niany  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  has  tended  to  keep  alive  the  old  controver 
as  to  whether  high  schools  should  find  a  place  in  the  public  education  of  the  ci^ 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  art^e  this  question  at  this  late  day.  To  use  the  worl 
of  the  distinguished  educationist,  Professor  Laurie,  ''It seems  to  me  that  pu 
lie  education  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  failure  and  a  waste  of  money  and  pow 
if  we  can  not  secure  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  what  may  be  called  ^ 
vanced  elementary  instruction."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  schcK* 
would  stand  better  with  the  people  if  they  manifested  a  more  progresedve  spirit  ai 
a  stronger  desire  to  meet  the  intelligent  demands  which  the  public  are  from  time  i 
time  making  upon  them.  The  liigh  school,  as  the  crowning  feature  of  a  city  systo| 
of  education,  ought  to  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  upon  all  its  departments, 
should  be  a  leader  in  every  forward  movement,  and  its  influence  should  be  felt  i 
elevating  and  refining  the  intellectual  tone  to  the  commimitv.^ A  larger  view| 
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the  functions  of  our  high  schools  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  the  modification  of 
their  oouxBee  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  more  or  less  discussion  of  these  questions  while  changes  , 
have  been  going  forward  in  the  other  departments.  Two  years  ago  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Central  High  School  was,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  taken  vigorously 
in  hand,  and  almost  wholly  reconstructed.  *  *  *  It  was  a  great  gain  to  get  rid 
of  the  traditions  that  had  too  long  fettered  the  school ;  to  get  out  of  the  ruts  in 
which  it  had  been  content  to  move.  The  new  course  has  given  the  school  a  fresh 
"^art  and  drawn  public  attention  to  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  suitable  building, 
without  which  it  can  not  much  longer  keep  up  with  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  school  system.  It  should  be  accepted  for  the  good 
things  which  it  contains  and  the  promise  of  larger  usefulness  it  holds  forth.  Only 
hi  us  not  regard  it  as  a  finality.  The  right  attitude  to  keep  is  a  readiness  to  make 
whatever  changes  experience,  the  re-adjUstment  of  the  lower  schools,  and  the  pub- 
lic needs  may  from  time  to  time  render  necessary. 

The  necessity  for  some  radical  changes  in  the  Normal  School  is  now  realized,  I 
believe,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.    *    •    • 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  important  modifications  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion resulted  from  the  deliberations  of  the  sub-committee.  Psychology,  the  His- 
t'»iT  of  Education,  and  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  were  made 
i^juired  studies  in  the  normal  department.  Meanwhile  several  important  features 
had  been  engrafted  upon  the  school.  Sewing  was  introduced  a  number  of  years- 
aj^o,  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  cooking  classes  were  established  in  1887.  All 
this  may  seem  to  indicate  a  good  deal  of  reconstruction  and  amendment ;  but  the 
general  organizatioii  and  working  of  the  school  stands  where  it  did  before  these 
<-hange8  were  made.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  academic  branches  which  appears 
in  the  accepted  curriculum  was  more  nominal  than  real.  No -vital  changes  were 
eftK^ted  in  jtbe  internal  arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  multiplicity  of  studies 
and  the  objectionable  sub-divison  of  work  among  the  teachers  have  gone  on  very 
nnarly  as  they  did  before.  What  is  needed  to  bring  the  school  up  to  that  high  stand- 
ard which  the  public  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  is  its  complete  reconstruction  upon 
principleB  quite  different  from  those  upon  which  it  was  originally  founded.  The 
i'leal  of  public  education  in  Philadelphia  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
^Ifty  years  ago,  and  the  school  must  be  made  to  serve  other  purposes  besides  the 
tmining  of  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  That  is  one  of  its  most  important 
f  iinrtions,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Every  girl  who  has  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  add  to  the  elementary  education  she  gets  in  the  grammar  school  has  a  right  to 
the  more  generous  culture  which  a  high  school  offers.  A  great  city  has  need  of 
(Miltivatod  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as  of  teachers  trained  to  render  professional 
H<  Tvice.  The  coarse  of  study  in  a  high  school  for  girls  should  be  broad  enough  to  pre- 
[uire  women  for  every  relation  in  life.  The  Girls'  Normal  School,  as  at  present 
ronHtituted,  does  not  serve  that  end  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  radical  changes  in  . 
it:*  organization  and  the  entire  revision  of  its  curriculum  which  have  been  suggested 
liUtve,  will  enable  the  school  to  take  that  high  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  among 
Uu*  educatiooai  institutions  of  the  city. 
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X.— The  Pedagogical  Library  in  the  Suphrintendent's  Ofpick- 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  superintendent,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  ha 
at  command  tlie  best  authorities  on  the  history,  science  and  art  of  education,  alii 
for  the  use  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  superintendent's  office,  tl 
teachers,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  public  school  system  of  tlie  cit 
The  liberality  of  the  Board  enabled  me  to  begin  the  realization  of  this  desire  at  z 
early  day.  Starting  with  absolutely  nothing,  a  collection  of  books  has  been  grad 
ally  gr*t  together,  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  now  possesses 
special  library,  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  city  of  this  country.  The  g^atiie 
irig^  of  these  books  has  been  to  me  a  labor  of  love,  occupying  the  spare  moments 
my  timp,  but  I  feel  that  it  has  been  an  important  work,  and  will  be  more  and  nioi 
iippronioted  as  higher  views  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  education  obtains  among  tl 
k'acht?rs  and  the  public.        »       ♦       * 

XI.— General  Remarks. 

T\w  al»ove  outline  of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  results  th; 
liEivt*  1  w>*ii  obtained  in  the  schools  since  the  establishment  of  the  superintendenc] 
]v^s  htiju  sketched  to  enable  the  Board  to  see  what  was  the  point  of  departure  aiil 
how  fi:ir  the  schools  have  traveled  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  Unfortunatelj 
fjniv  ihi'  external  marks  of  such  a  movement  can  be  brought  into  view.  It  woiilj 
\h*  nasy  to  Htate  in  figures  the  relative  value  of  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  iv\ 
ttti-uetioii,  arid  lam  sure  that  those  who  found  their  judgment  upon  **  averages  ' 
w«  (ulil  find  much  satisfaction  in  applying  that  mode  of  testing  the  work  of  teacher! 
iiinl  ]MipilB.  But  no  one  who  knows  what  education  really  means  will  be  8atiHfie< 
witli  sueh  a  standard.  The  objects  that  are  set  before  the  teachers  and  the  spirit  iJ 
wTiit  h  they  are  called  upon  to  do  their  work  are  the  orily  projjer  criteria  of  a  cours^ 
of  hi ?^t ruction.  These  things  must  be  sought  in  the  school-room;  and  the  extent  t4\ 
-whirVi  tliey  are  successful  is  to  be  measured  by  the  growth  and  development  of  th^ 
pu(>irt?  mtelligence— that  is,  his  ability  to  think  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  tlM 
T'enltt  if?4  of  life.  The  coui'ses  and  methods  that  are  now  authorized  in  the  schtxjli 
fleninntl  tliat  teachers  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  this;  and  it  lid 
within  tlie  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  oi 
t*:^arhei;^  capable  of  realizing  a  standard  that  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  exacting 
fi tT  daily  use. 

It  mint  not  be  inferred  from  anything  that  has  been  said  that  any  of  the  course^ 
of  inetniction  now  in  force  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  No  scheme  of  instnic-: 
tion  m  tver  finished.  It  is  the  '*  machine"  teacher  who  clamors  for  limits  fixed  for 
111)  tinu\  No  matter  with  what  skill  and  care  a  course  may  be  devised  the  neces- 
Ritr  for  revision  will  soon  become  apparent.  Better  methods  become  elaborate; 
vmi^Yjui  ted  adjustments  are  called  for;  and  the  superintendent  who  underst^ands 
hiH  lUiiy  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  former  and  to  provide  for  the  latter. 
Tli^fi*',  Imwever,  are  more  matters  of  internal  arrangement  than  of  external  form, 
imi\  ili)  not  necessitate  any  serious  reconstruction  of  the  established  code.  Ever 
RLin  I*  thi*  revised  courses  went  into  operation  changes  of  this  kind  have  been  going 
ciiif  and  many  valuable  features  have  been  added  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the 
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^ilaritr  and  Gontinaity  of  the  work.  Bat  some  modifications  iii  the  courseR  as 
L^nally  adcq^ited  are  needed  to  adapt  them  to  the  advancement  which  the  schools 
r,v  since  made,  l^iese  changes  have  occupied  my  attention  during  the  last  year 
i>i  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  an  early  day.  The  fundamental  principles  on 
hich  the  instroction  now  given  is  based  remain  intact,  bat  the  experience  gained 
a|>pi7ing  them  will  prove  in  valuable  in  making  corrections  that  cannot  fail  to 
'  •'.>>  advantageous  to  the  schools. 

In  a»icluding  these  remarks  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  Board  that  while  so 
U'^h  progress  has  been  made  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
uitage-ground  that  has  been  gained  only  renders  more  clearly  visible  the  fields 
^i  lie  beyond  and  remain  to  be  cultivated.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  remind  every 
>-  connected  with  the  public  education  of  the  city  that  it  is  by  going  forward  on 
v-  lines  that  have  been  opened  that  the  schools  are  to  be  elevated  and  improved, 
ti  1  iKfUer  fitted  to  perform  the  function  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life 
f  the  people,  for  which  they  were  established  ahd  are  maintained.  It  has  been  my 
n.'il^^e,  as  it  has  been  my  duty,  to  labor  for  these  high  and  worthy  ends,  and  it 
Lt^  lieen  by  the  extent  to  whidh  they  have  heea  realized  that  the  service  which  has 
^Q  rendered  must  be  judged.    »    »    » 

The  Superintendent  then  treats  at  some  length  of  ^^Ezamina- 
^^n?  f'  and  follows  with  several  pages  concerning  "  School  Accom- 
^  -lations  and  Attendance."  The  last  section  given  to  the  subject 
{  •Attendance"  is  quoted  below. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  statistics  of  pupils,  and  of  schools, 
^'.'^  very  suggestive;  since  they  are  so  well  classified  as  readily  to 
j*  I'W  the  proportion  between  attendance  on  the  different  grades  and 
^:u^ls  of  schools. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  attendance  as  the  highest  grades  of 
•-  :i'j4:)ls  are  reached;  the  ratio  of  manual  training  school  pupils  to 
!: '  total  number  of  pupils  in  aU  the  schools ;  the  relatively  small 
Mimlier  attending  the  cooking  classes ;  all  serve  to  show  that,  as 
;"t,  lK)th  the  higher  training  in  the  schools  above  the  grammar 
•  -.'lols,  and  the  technical  training  given  in  the  Manual  Training 
■^  h<K)l,  teach  but  a  very  small  minority  of  public  school  children. 
'^^'i*'  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  opening  of  High 
""  li<x)b,the  reasons  urged  by  some  of  the  Industrial  Training  advo- 
'^-s  in*  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  classical  languages  in  them 
'  that  High  School  pupils  could  be  fitted  for  colleges  and  universi- 
'->;  would  equally  apply,  it  would  seem,  against  the  opening  of 
1^ fial  Manual  Training  Schools  as  members  of  a  city  or  town  sys- 
*^^  of  public  schools.     The  conclusion  pointed  out  by  these  figures 
i^  that  all  these  forms  of  advanced  education  must  be  defended  or 
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condemned  on  the  same  grounds;  neither  class,  in  fact,  reaching 
more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  pupils.  The  friends  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  Schools,  should  then  be  found  as  the  allies,  not  the 
opponents,  of  the  advocates  of  the  classical  training  in  High  Schools. 
If  higher  training  is  desirable  in  any  direction,  it  is  in  each  of  these, 
and  there  should  be  a  firm  alliance  between  all  the  friends  of  higher 
training  in  the  public  schools  in  every  practicable  line,  if  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  to  reap  the  benefit  from  its  liberal  expenditures 
for  free  public  schools  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  by  the  fact  of 
adding  a  new  province  to  the  educational  world,  not  by  deserting 
any  lands  already  occupied  and  improved,  that  the  advocates  jf 
Industrial  Education  in  public  schools  may  hope  tp  win  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  community. 

The  following  general  synopsis  presents  the  statistics  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  convenient  form: 

GENERAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Total  number  of  schools 4571 

Total  ntmiber  of  teachers 2, 485  I « 

Total  number  of  pupils 118, 736  J 


Kindergartens 

Primary  Schools 

Secondary  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Combined  and  Consolidated 

Central  High  School 

Girls*  High  and  Normal  School. 

Manual  Training  School 

School  of  Practice 


No.  of 

Naof 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

87 

40 

2,380 

172 

787 

85,541 

95 

487 

19,413 

58 

410 

16,9a> 

100 

862 

89,457 

1 

19 

561 

1 

87 

1,522 
327 

1 

14 

8* 

1 

555 

Totals 461  2,668  116,701 

Total  number  of  Kindergarten  pupils 2, 330 

Total  number  of  Primary  pupils 55, 252 

Total  number  of  Secondary  pupils 82, 567 

Total  number  of  Grammar  pupils 28, 587 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  High,  Normal,  and  Manual  Training  Schools  ...  2, 410 

Total  number  of  girls  in  Sewing  Classes    29, 599 

Total  munber  of  girls  in  Cookery  Classes  (Normal  School) 460 

Total  number  of  girls  in  Cookery  Classes  (Grammar)    201 

Total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  Industrial  Art  School  875 


*£2xclu8ive  of  (central  High,  Normal,  Manual  Training,  and  Practice  Schools. 
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LECTURES  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers'  meetings  usually  held  by  the  superintendent  during 
the  year,  a  course  of  lectures  on  *'  The  History  of  Modem  Education ''  was  delivered 
by  me  Saturday  mornings  at  the  hall  of  the  Normal  School  As  in  former  years, 
these  lectures  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teachers,  and  as  the  syllabus  may 
prove  serviceable  in  their  studies  and  teaching  it  has  been  printed  as  an  Appendix 
to  this  Report. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  again 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  almost  every  department  of  the  school  sys- 
tem during  the  past  year.  A  number  of  commodious  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  the  teaching  force  has  been  considerably  increased,  salaries  have  been  ad- 
vanced, several  improvements  in  school  management  have  been  effected,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  elevated  all  along  the  line.  Still  more  important 
is  the  higher  standard  which  teachers  continue  to  set  for  themselves,  and  the 
larger  measure  of  intelligence  and  devotion  which  they  bring  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  one  enduring  power  in  a  system  of  schools  is  the  teacher.  To 
give  the  children  instructors  with  the  character,  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the 
skill,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  their  high  calling  demands  is  the  greatest  service 
that  the  Board  of  Education  can  render  to  the  public 

Req>ectfully  submitted. 

James  MacAiibter, 

Superintendent  Public  Schoole, 

The  syllabus  of  the  six  lectures  on  "Modern  Education"  given  to 
the  teachers  on  Saturdays  by  the  Superintendent,  with  the  ap- 
j)ended  lists  of  reference  books  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with 
each  lecture,  are  suggestive  and  valuable. 

The  subject  titles  of  these  lectures  were: 

Pint  Lecture.  The  Rise  of  Modern  Education.  Second  Lecture.  Gomeniub. 
The  Founder  OF  THE  New  Education.  ITiird  Lecture.  The  Enqlish  Reformers. 
Frmrtk  Lecture.  Rousseau,  the  Preacher  of  Naturalism  in  Education.  FifUi 
Ijvture.  Pbstalozzi,  the  Apostle  of  Educational  Reform.  Sixth  Lecture, 
Frosbel,  the  Philosopher  of  Childhood. 

With  this  summing  up  of  his  administrative  work,  the  Superin- 
tendent lays  down  his  office  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  untried  field; 
for  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  MacAlister,  resigns  the  Superintendency 
of  the  City  Schools  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  future  Drexel  Insti- 
tute,* Mr.  MacAlister,  by  reason  of  his  great  usefulness  in  the  service 

♦'*The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,"  is  founded  by  Anthony  J. 
Ilrexel,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  head  of  the  well  known  banking  house  of  Drexel 
&  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London,  and  Pans. 

The  endowment  is  $2,000,000.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  this  will  be  aug- 
mented by  other  donors.  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  building  now  being  erected  for  the  Institute  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
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of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  having  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Drexel, 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  who  are  at  present  the  only  Trustees,  to 
undertake  the  direction  and  development  of  the  proposed  Institution- 
Mr.  MacAlister,  is  to  be  given  freedom  in  the  planning  and  direct- 
ing of  this  new  school.  The  announcement  of  his  plans  is  awaited 
with  great  interest  by  educators.  JThat  the  result  will  fully  justify 
his  selection  tor  such  an  enviable,  if  onerous,  duty,  is  confidently 
believed. 

The  selection  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  successor  to  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest  by  all 
who  desire  the  prosperous  development  of  the  new  movement  in  Edu- 
cation, and  who  are  solicitous  that  the  advance  already  secured  in 
Philadelphia  shall  not  be  lost.  The  gain  already  effected  may  be 
easily  jeopardized;  the  promise  of  future  development  along  the 
lines  so  well  and  wisely  laid  down  by  the  present  Superintendent 
wholly  thwarted;  if  the  successor,  who  may  be  chosen,  proves  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task  which  awaits  whoever  may  be  called  on  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  work  now  laid  down  by  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister. 

Great  executive  ability,  wide  experience  as  an  educator,  open- 
mindedness,  familiar  knowledge  of,  and  hearty  sympathy  with,  the 
new  movements  in  education;  patience  and  tact,  in  dealing  with 
all  men;  proficiency  in  the  sciences  of  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
thorough  training  and  high  culture,  must  he  possess,  who  could 
venture,  with  any  show  of  success,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  oflSce 
which  has  been  so  brilliantly  administered  by  Superintendent  James 
MacAlister. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Schools  op  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1890. 

An  account  of  the  early  movements  looking  to  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  in  these  schools,  is  given  in  chapter  XIII,  page  101, 
of  this  volume. 

The  present  extent,  progress  and  varied  development  of  the  several 
features  of  this  movement  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  is  shown 

finest  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  class  rooms, 
art  rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  it  comprises  a  Library  and  Reading  Room, 
a  Museum,  a  Lecture  Hall,  and  an  Auditorium  that  will  seat  2,000  persons.  It  is 
situated  at  Chestnut  and  Thirty-second  streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  m  the  autumn  of  1891.  ^^r^,^ 
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by  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  recently  issued  "  Teachers' 
Manual."* 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  progressive  exercises  designed  for  the 
two  highest  grades  of  Qramman  Schools,  and  for  a  three  years'  course 
in  the  High  School.  The  work  given  for  each  lesson  is  shown  by 
lithograph  illustrations  reduced  from  blue  prints  of  the  working 
drawings  made  to  scale;  while  each  step  to  be  taken  is  plainly  stated 
in  the  accompanying  text. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  few  pages  of  "General  Remarks;"  also, 
with  the  course  for  each  year,  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  are  given. 

The  preface  is  here  quoted  for  its  statistics: 

The  coarse  of  work  of  the  manual  training  laboratories  of  this  city  is  put  into 
pamphlet  form  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  instructors  and  for  those  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  schools  and  already  having  some  knowledge  of  them. 

To  others  who  may  desire  to  know  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  *'  manual  train- 
ing "aa  here  used,  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest :  From  one  laboratory,  with 
one  instructor,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  in  1886,  the  system  baa  grown  till, 
in  188&-*90,  there  are  thirteen  laboratories  having  as  many  teachers  giving  instruc- 
tion to  over  sixteen  hundred  boys. 

The  laboratories,  each  consisting  of  twelve  benches,  with  tool  outfits,  are  so 
located  about  the  city  as  to  be  convenient  of  access  from  the  schools  contributing 
class. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are  allotted  in  all  grades  of  the  training, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  r^ularwork  of  the  schools  done  before  its  introduction. 

The  forms  of  certain  of  the  practice- work  pieces  in  both  wood  and  iron  arc 
either  suggested  or  modified  by  ideas  gained  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward's  '*The 
Manual  Training  ^hool,"  as  those  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  giving  the  dis- 
cipline sought. 

J.  A.  Chamberlain, 

Director  of  Wood-Work. 
J.  F.  Mac  Nab, 

Director  of  Iron' Work, 
W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  September^  1890. 

The  opening  paragraphs,  which  here  follow,  set  forth  the  view 
taken  by  the  Washington  school  authorities  as  to  the  relation  held  by 
the  Technical  Manual  Training  School  to  the  entire  school  system. 

•  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Manual  Training  :  Mechanical  Lab- 
oratory work.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  and  High  Schools.  Teachers'  Manual. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Linotype  print.     1890.    Pp.  84,  with  45  pages  of  Illustrations. 
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The  introduction  of  sewing,  cooking,  and  shop-work  into  public  schools  of  the 
city  was  merely  broadening  out  and  extending  what  has  been  doing  in  the  major- 
ity of  schools  of  this  and  other  countries,  for  years.  Free-hand  drawing  is  as  much 
manual  training  as  shop  work  is.    So  also  is  penmanship. 

If  the  hand  and  eye  training  secured  by  the  study  of  drawing  is  of  benefit  to  the 
pupil  in  coK>perating  with  the  mental  work  of  the  other  branches,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, it  seems  wise  to  extend  this  kind  of  training  if  it  can  be  done  without  infring- 
ing on  the  time  rightfully  belonging  to  any  other  equally  important  banch. 

Manual  training,  as  understood  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  includes  every 
thing  in  the  course  of  study  in  which  the  hand  does  a  part  It  includes  cUy-model- 
ling,  stick-laying,  and  paper-cutting  and  folding  in  the  lower  grades;  free-hand- 
drawing  in  all  grades ;  paper-model,  making,  sewing,  cooking,  and  bench-work  in 
the  upper  grades ;  and  cooking,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  moulding,  forg- 
ing and  machine-work  in  wood  and  metal,  and  work  in  the  botanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  laboratories  in  the  High  School. 

Among  all  these  the  position  of  the  shop-work  or  mechanical  laboratory  work 
may  be  clearly  seen.  It  is  a  part  of  a  system,  not  a  system  apart,  and  must  be  in 
line  with  and  co-ordinated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  syftem,  to  secure  that  unity 
which  is  necessary  to  any  system  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  Grammar  School  course: 

The  following  course  of  work  embodies  nothing  purely  theoretical,  nothing  which 
experience  has  not  shown  to  be  necessary.  More  could  be  added,  but  the  time  allotted 
and  the  boys'  best  interests  considered  in  connection  with  that  time  make  it  inadvis- 
able to  introduce  more. 

The  forms  and  dimensionsof  the  various  pieces,  and  the  order  of  succession  and 
method  of  construction  are  likewise  the  results  of  the  experience  of  different  teach- 
ers, and  are  believed  to  be  the  best  for  our  shops.  If  future  experience  should  show 
that  the  experience  which  dictated  any  of  these  details  was  exceptional,  or  if,  in 
future,  exceptional  cases  arise,  modifications  should  be  and  will  be  made.  It  must, 
however,  be  followed  closely  if  the  different  schools  of  the  District  are  to  send  boys 
to  advanced  work  at  the  High  School  equally  prepared. 

The  work  in  clay  and  paper  and  in  drawing,  in  the  other  schools,  is  similar  in  all 
schools  of  like  grade  all  over  the  District.  Our  shop- work  is  a  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  hand  and  eye  training ;  therefore  it  should  also  be  similar  in  all  shops  of  like 
grade,  in  order  to  preserve  its  place  in  the  system. 

In  all  courses  the  pupils  should  work  from  blue-prints.  The  accompanying  cuts 
are  reduced  lithographs  of  the  blue-prints  used.  The  drawings  for  the  first,  second, 
third,  foiirth,  and  fifth  years  of  the  shop-work  are  distinguished,  respectively,  by 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  placed  before  the  number  of  the  drawing. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Washington 
school  authorities,  the  Industrial  Training  movement  is  a  desirable 
feature  of  public  school  education. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 

December,  1890. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  example  in  illustration  of  the  importance 
which  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  in  all  its  phases  has  come 
to  assume  in  the  judgment  of  political  economists  could  be  instanced 
than  the  fact  that,  a  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  26-30, 
1890,  was  largely  given  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed two  years  before. 

President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  and  Superintendent  James 
MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  composed  the  Committee.  Diiferent 
topics  of  the  report  had  be^n  assigned  to  each.  In  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Butler,  who  had  the  topic  of  the  relation  borne  by  Industrial 
Education  to  "General  Education,"  and  of  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister, who  was  to  treat  of  its  "  Easy  adaptation  to  school  curricu- 
lum and  management,"  the  papers  by  these  gentlemen  were  only 
read  by  titles.  President  Walker,  spoke  of  "  the  South  Kensington 
.  view,'*  and  defined  the  difference  between  Trade  Schools,  in  which  the 
technique  of  a  given  trade  is  taught;  Technological  Institutions,  in 
which  both,  engineers  and  professors  of  science  are  trained  in  their 
several  fields  of  investigation,  or  practice;  and  the  general  elementary 
knowledge  of  tools  and  industrial  processes,  which  can  be  given  in  the 
public  schools.  He  emphasized  the  especial  value  of  this  latter  train- 
ing to  city  children;  since  they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunities  for 
out-door  life  and  of  that  training  which  comes  from  observation 
of  nature,  and  is  open  to  every  country  child. 

The  Consumers,  as  well  as  the  Producers,  need  to  be  trained 

IN  Economies. 

Prof essor  Patten  si)oke  "from  the  standpoint  of  Consumption," 
and  after  calling  attention  to  the  wonderful  advances  in  the  facili- 
ties of  production  effected  during  the  past  half  century,  and  pointing 
out  the  increase  in  the  minute  supervision  which  watches  over  the  ra 
material;  from  the  first  process  of  sowing  the  wheat,  for  instance, 
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the  bread  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer;  so  that,  not  only  hare 
the  methods  in  use  largely  increased  the  amount  of  the  materials, 
but,  in  addition,  the  economical  use  of  them  in  the  processes  which 
results  from  this  constant  minute  supervision,  has  prevented  any 
appreciable  waste;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  production  of  useable 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  all  things  needed  for  man's  conven- 
ience and  comfort,  has  been  greatly  multiplied.    Still,  there  seems 
to  be  among  the  masses,  no  proper  relative  increase  in  the  comfort 
and  economy  of  living.    He  held  that  this  was  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  all  attention  had  been  given  to  educating  the 
producer,  and  guarding  the  processes  of  production;  while  no  care 
had  been  taken  to  educate  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  the  wise  and  eco- 
nomical uses  of  these  products.    Again,  an  element  of  waste  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  while  once  many  articles  for  personal  or  household 
use,  were  homemade,  and  of  far  better  wearing  quality  than  those 
now  manufactured,  these  home  products  can  no  longer  be  procured, 
because  the  factories  have  put  an  end  to  all  domestic  production; 
since,  at  this  time,  the  product  of  home  industry  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  similar  processes  now  undertaken  in  factories,  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  materials  used;  while,  in  addition, 
the  quality  of  the  low-priced  grades  of  these  factory-made  goods  has 
rapidly  and  steadily  deteriorated;  and  these  inferior  goods  are  eagerly 
bought  by  persons  who  consider  only  the  first  cost,  without  regard  to 
the  enduring  qualities  of  the  articles;  in  many  kinds  of  goods,  in- 
deed— such  as,  for  instance,  shoes  and  stockings — ^it  almost  seemed  to 
the  speaker  as  if  the  desire  of  the  buyer  was  to  get  goods  which  would 
need  no  mending,  but  would  wear  out  all  at  once,  like  the  deacon's 
one-horse  shay,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Holmes. 

The  speaker  declared  that  the  same  ignorance  of  true  economy  pre- 
vailed to  even  a  greater  extent  in  the  wasteful  use  of  food  by  the  great 
mass  of  consumers.  It  was  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  one-half  of 
all  food  stuffs  used  in  the  United  States  was  thrown  away  as  refuse. 
The  contrast  between  the  dwellers  in  European  countries  and  the 
average  American,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  cooking  and  the 
waste  or  saving  of  food,  was  most  striking;  and  showed  what  a  prod- 
igal wastefulness  went  on  in  America,  where  as  yet,  there  exists  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  food  products.  This  waste  is  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  we  draw  our  cooks  from  a  class  of  the  immigrant 
populo-tion  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  are  thosQ  vrli<^ 
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are  intrusted  with  the  cooking  of  food  in  Europe,  where  ijie  cooks 
are  trained  in  their  particnlar  caUing.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
liappens  that  the  peasants  who  come  to  America,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed in  American  kitchens  to  cook  for  the  family,  had,  at  home, 
been  field  workers;  or,  in  any  case,  had  not  been  taught  to  prepare 
food.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  rapidly  increasing  immigra- 
tion of  an  ignorant  population,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
p^jrtance  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  "consumption,''  shall  be  intelligently  considered.  Since  all 
are  agreed  thai  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  elevation 
of  the  scale  of  living  possible  to  the  poor,  is  the  pivotal  point  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  community  in  civilization  depends;  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  consumers,  as  a  class,  shall  be  as 
carefully  taught  how  to  buy  wisely  and  how  to  use  economically — 
(what  food  to  buy  and  how  to  cook  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
what  articles  of  apparel  will  wear  best  and  are  best  suited  to  the 
UA^  to  which  they  are  to  be  put) — as  the  producers  are  now  minutely 
trained  in  all  the  economies  and  facilities  which  relate  to  and  pro- 
mote production. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  that  the  student  of  economics  should 
take  interest  in  this  movement  for  Industrial  Training  ;  not  so  much 
<fu  the  side  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  attracted  the  most  attention, 
liamely,  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  production  ;  but,  on  the  other 
^i•Ie.  that  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  consumption 
and  skill  in  the  practical  application  of  such  knowledge.  It  will  be 
Mvn  that  inferentially  and  by  suggestion,  these  statements  by  Prof  es- 
j-<»r  Patten,  are  powerful  arguments  for  increased  attention  to  the 
^^lichmg  of  cookery  and  for  thorough  instruction  in  girls'  schools 
*>l^ially,  in  all  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  household  and  the  fam- 
ily; to  those  domestic  economies,  which,  small  in  themselves,  still  bear 
t  lit*  same  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  that  the  char- 
ivter of  the  individual  citizen  bears  to  the  standing  of  the  commu- 
iiity  as  a  whole.  The  topics  thus  indicated  s^em  worthy  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  who  give  any  thought  to  human  welfare,  and  to 
the  means  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  progress  of  the  race, 

ART  HAND  WORKERS  DESIRABLE. 

In  connection  with  the  disuse  of  household  industries  by  reason  of 
the  development  of  the  factory,  pointed  out  both  by  General  Walker 
^i  Professor  Patteu,  the  possibility  and  desirability  y^Q^ating 
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new  industries  by  training  children  in  a  general  knowledge  and 
practiceof  the  "Minor  Arts, "as  suggested  by  Mr.Leland;  and,  also,  of 
educating  a  superior  class  of  skilled  hand  art  workers,  *^Artist  Art- 
sans,"  who  should  reproduce  in  our  age  that  art  quality  in  objects 
of  use,  and  of  adornment,  which  was  so  common  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  in  Europe  during  what  is  known  as  the  Middle  Age,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  suggested  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  hopes  and  plans  of  those 
who  founded  the  South  Kensington  Museums,  and  schools,  in  England ; 
and  of  those  others,  who  in  America,  sought  to  introduce  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  only  by  somelluch  subsequent 
training  of  the  scholars  from  the  public  schools,  who  have  been  there 
taught  to  draw,  that  the  practical  value  of  that  elementary  training 
can  be  eflEectually  demonstrated.  The  public,  unwittingly,  i)erhax>s, 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  successful  proof  that  this  training  is  of 
value,  and  in  the  development  of  the'  artistic  capabilities  of  many 
citizen  workers ;  for,  the  creation  of  industries  which  will  give  prof- 
itable employment  of  the  individual  art  artisan,  would  aid  in  giving 
occupation  to  many  who  are  now  thrown  out  of  any  opportunity  for 
useful  occupation  by  the  overwhelming  production  of  the  factories. 

As  a  partial  relief  from  the  congestion  of  labor,  caused  by  the 
crowding  together  of  comparatively  unskilled  workers,  and  as  a 
source  from  which  thoroughly  made  articles  of  use  and  beauty  ecu  hi 
be  supplied  to  the  community ;  this  possibility  which  inheres  in  the 
movement  for  the  development  of  Art  Industries  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  the  art 
idea  in  the  general  plan  of  industrial  training  in  all  public  schools 
is  seen  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  practical  interests  of  tli^j 
community. 

How  Standing  Armies  Serve  in  Some  Measure  as  Schools  oi 

THE  People. 

Incidentally  Professor  Patten,  made  what  was  doubtless  a  novel  suij^ 
gestion  to  most  of  his  hearers,  when  he  spoke  of  an  important  influence 
exerted  by  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  upon  the  character  anc 
development  of  the  people  of  the  different  countries  in  which  com 
pulsory  service  in  the  army  prevails,  namely,  that  this  army  life  ^vas, 
in  fact,  a  powerful  educator  of  all  who  served  as  soldiers;  becaiisei 
they  were  taught  while  in  the  army  to  give  the  most  careful  attention 
to  all  details  of  personal  cleanliness,  appearance,  and^ameanor,  ant] 
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compellfid  to  take  the  most  minute  care  of  every  object  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  exercise  the  most  watchful  supervision  over  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  uses  of  the  army.  This  constant  training  is  supple- 
mented also,  by  the  habits  of  immediate  obedience  there  acquired 
and  flbown  by  all  subordinates  to  superiors^  as  enforced  by  army 
•liseipline. 

After  illustarating  this  habitual  attention  to  details  to  which  the 
^>ldier  is  trained  by  reciting  his  observation  of  a  company  of  artil- 
lery when  preparing  to  go  on  duty;  describing  how  each- man  care- 
fully supervised  everything  pertaining  to  the  harness,  the  horses, 
*he  cannon;  then,  telling  how  at  intervals  came  the  corporal,  the 
^rgeant,  the  lieutenant,  the  captain,  who,  each  in  turn,  gave  like 
-areful  attention  to  the  soldiers,  the  horses,  the  cannon,  and  to  each 
lad  every  little  detail  of  dress,  accoutrement,  and  bearing ;  the 
?^t  of  all  this  compulsory  training,  as  well  as  of  the  unconscious 
.nfcienoe  exerted  by  this  life  of  routine,  being  that  when  the  once 
Iroorant  peasant  returned  to  his  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 

'  enforced  service  in  the  army,  he  was  an  altogether  different  per- 
s*^  from  the  unformed  conscript  who  had  gone  away  a  few  years 
before;  from  an  awkward  greenhorn  he  had  become  a  trained  man, 
and  WW  eagerly  sought  for  as  a  desirable  workman  by  employers.  He 
i^  learned  the  great  lesson,  to  care  for  small  things.    To  this  kind 

r  traming  given  by  the  army  to  so  many  of  the  people  of  Italy,  the 
<knnT  thus  serving  as  a  great  training  school  for  the  people,  while 
'  -e  returned  conscripts  become,  each,  individual  centers  of  a  similar 
'-iucational  influence  upon  their  associates,  the  professor  attributed 
^  important  element  in  the  great  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
:^  pie  of  that  country  since  Italy  became  one  kingdom. 

This  is  surely  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  influence  of  militarism 
-  a  a  people  than  has  been  hitherto  wont  to  be  expressed  by  the 
. •  ''Hssional  philanthropists;  in  whose  judgment  the  terrible  burden 
>>i  evil  influence  of  standing  armies  had  no  possible  redeeming 

5*ure. 

^^l2fm,  however,  the  professor  suggested  that  the  teacher  in  the 
i*  lie  schools  should  do  for  the  American  pupil  what  the  army  does 
'  t?ie  European  peasant — ^in  a  similar  way  of  attention  to  personal 

it.s  and  to  infinite  details — one  wonders  how  he  could  imagii^o 
^^  a  single  teacher,  in  charge  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  free  scholar® 

unconventional  America,  could  attempt  the  work  which  he  ^^ 
ABT— VOL2 VII  ooaif> 
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shown  it  took  not  only  the  private  soldiers  themselves,  but  all  the 
non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers  of  a  company,  to  effect 
supplemented  by  the  stern  conditions  of  prompt  and  unquestioning 
obedience  imposed  by  military  discipline. 

Professor  Adler,  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  suggested  thai 
in  the  workshops  of  the  manual  training  school  proper,  with  classe^ 
of  a  dozen  or  so,  this  attention  to  minute  details  was  practiced;  anq 
resulted  in  very  marked  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils] 
This  feature  has  been  often  urged  as  one  of  the  valuable  results  o^ 
this  training  in  mechanics. 

PLAY  GROUNDS  SHOULD  BE  RESERVED  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Referring  to  General  Walker's  remarks  concerning  the  needs  oj 
city  children  deprived  of  out-of-door  opportunities  for  work  or  .play 
Professor  Adler,  urged  that  in  the  parks  of  the  larger  towns  anc 
cities  large  spaces  for  use  as  "  play  grounds  "  should  be  reserved 
which  all  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  frequent  for  voluntary 
sport  and  exercise;  perhaps,  he  suggested  further,  this  attendance 
might  very  well  be  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  excellence 
in  games.  He  placed  great  emphasis  upon  this  voluntary  feature 
and  urged  that  care  should  be  taken  that  these  sports  should  no 
be  regarded  by  the  children  as  in  any  way  coming  under  the  head  o 
"duties"  or  as  forming  any  part  of  the  regular  school  "grind,"  bu 
should  be  spontaneously  resorted  to  by  them  for  enjoyment. 

PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

The  general  plan  of  this  Report  was  given  in  the  Introduction  t| 
Part  I.*  As  has  been  already  stated  the  present  volume  has  bee 
mostly  written  since  the  issue  of  Part  I,  so  that  the  accounts  of  th 
pioneer  Typical  Private  Manual  Training  Schools,  of  Boston,  and  Si 
Louis;  the  Mechanic  Night  Drawing  Schools,  in  the  different  citie 
the  Institutions  for  Technical  Training;  the  Agricultural  Colleges.au 
the  Schools  of  Science;  which  were  announced  to  appear  inthis  vo 
ume  are  now  transferred  to  Part  III.  Similar  delays  to  those  accon 
panying  the  issue  of  Part  I,  have  hindered  the  publication  of  tb 
present  volume;  the  result  in  this  instance  has  been  that  contrary  t 
the  original  design,  this  volume  is  almost  wholly  concerned  wit 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools.     Such  other  institutions  as  ar 

*  See  Part  I,  pages  xxiv-X30^^  ^^  ^OOg  IC 
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included  are  inserted  because  of  the  value  of  their  experiments  to 
those  engaged  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  public  schools. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ANTAGONISED. 

The  unusual  manifestation  during  the  past  few  years  of  antagonism 
to  the  public  schools,  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  watch  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
connection  with  free  public  school  education,  has  led  to  a  still  further 
modification  of  the  original  plan  of  this  volume;  inasmuch  as  the 
preservation  of  the  public  schools  themselves  in  their  entirety  and 
vigor,  IB  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
than  any  question  of  whether  this  or  that  particular  study  shall  be 
added  to  their  course. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  this  era  of  our  history  any  re- 
statement of  the  foundations  on  which  the  public  school  system  must 
rest,if  it  is  to  endure,  can  be  needed.  Yet  so  open  is  the  opposition 
from  various  sources,  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give  in  the 
opening  Appendix  of  this  volume,  the  best  available  statement  of 
the  claims  of  the  public  free  schools  upon  public  support  as  made 
by  the  great  founder  of  these  schools  and  by  other  distinguished 
authorities,  down  to  our  own  day;  and,  also,  to  give  in  his  own  words 
the  modem  arguments  against  these  schools;  as  stated  by  a  recent 
writer  in  a  volume  treating  of  "  Industrial  Liberty." 

Prbsidbnt  Johnston,,  op  Tulanb  University,  on  the  Need  op 
Free  CoMlfON  Schools. 

As  these  words  are  penned  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  address*  written 
by  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators  of  the  present  day,  Col.  Will- 
iam Preston  Johnston,  the  honored  President  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  who  early  identified  himself  with  the  new  movement 
in  education  by  opening  a  successful  Manual  Training  Department 
in  the  University  over  which  he  presides. 

In  his  address  having  for  its  main  subject  "  Agricultural  educa- 
tion,'* President  Johnston  first  defines  education;  and  secondly,  con- 
siders the  present  situation  in  Louisiana.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  youth  in  that  great  State  can  have  no 

* "  Agricultaral  Education,''  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  an- 
nuai  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Association  at  Sbrei<S'^et:^7^e  sick- 
ntvn  of  PresideDt  Johnston  preventing  this,  it  was  pu^iidlft  iltib  miW^^fS^^' 
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prospect  of  any  school  education  beyond  that  of  the  **  common 
school."  What  he  says  of  his  main  topic  is  not  here  quoted,  as  it 
relates  directly  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  accounts  of  which  are 
in  Part  III,  of  this  Report.  His  words,  however,  on  education  in 
general,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  utterances  of  some  other 
advocates  of  Manual  Training;  and  his  impassioned  statements  of 
the  absolute  need,  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  that  free  public 
common  schools  be  established  and  maintained;  are  so  applicable  t<i 
the  topics  considered  in  this  volume,  that,  as  they  are  received  tod 
late  for  insertion  in  an  Appendix,  they  are  quoted  here. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  tendency  of  educators  tci 
idealize  and  theorize,  is  recognized;  as  well  as  the  willingness  of  th^ 
American  people  to  fairly  test  theories;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the^j 
demand  practical  results,  failing  which,  no  theory  is  long  tolerated] 
he  says:  ; 

What  is  a  true  education?  I  hare  been  trying  now  for  many  years  to  impress  i 
thought,  not  new  with  me — only  a  history  of  philosophy  from  the  beginning  cai 
tell  how  old  it  is— and  that  is,  that  education  must  be  int^ral;  it  must  regard,  am 
wcfrk  with,  and  develop  the  whole  man,  not  one  side  of  him,  not  a  part  of  him. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  education  is 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO  EDUCATE. 

•  I 

"We  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  human  being.  Man  is  man,  not  a  bundle  of  qoalitic 
and  attributes.  He  has  those  attributes,  it  is  true;  but,  in  our  analysis  of  tiien 
we  are  too  apt  to  abstract  them  from  the  man,  without  which  they  are  nothing  an 
he  is  nothing.  We  speak  of  man*s  threefold  nature— soul,  mind  and  body.  No' 
there  is  not  simple  interdependence  between  these,  as  this  formula  sometimes  seen 
to  imply;  not  a  mechanical  jimction,  but  a  more  than  chemical  union — a  psych 
or  divine  unity,  so  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  others,  in  so  far  as  our  kno^ 
edge  of  human  relations  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  matter. 

*  *  *  Man  being  one,  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  respect  tli 
unity.  Indeed,  even  in  its  crudest  efforts  it  is  hard  for  it  to  help  one  side  of  oi 
nature  without  in  some  way  helping  all  sides  indirectly.  Remotely  though  it  ra; 
be,  yet  still  whatever  strengthens  the  members  will  eventually  in  some  sort  add 
the  power  of  the  whole  man;  and  those  things  which  most  evenly  develop  all  sid 
of  his  being  will  at  the  same  time  make  him  the  best  balanced  man.  the  b< 
equipped  man,  the  most  perfect  man.    So,  man  being  one, 

ISDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  INTEGRAL. 

AVhen  the  gold-beater  spreads  the  precious  metal  with  marvelous  tenuitv 
the  silk  weaver  produces  filmy  tissues  that  rival  the  cobweb,  or  the  chen&ist 
physicist,  leaving  the  visible  forms  of  matter,  deals  with  subtle  gases  or  tHe  'i 
subtler  forces  of  nature,  we  accord  our  admiration  tc^ij^^  deftness,  skill  and    ixn^ 
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inatiTe  insigkt  Bat  tiie  educator  has  for  hifl  work  to  refine  an  essence  to  which 
even  oxygeii  and  hydrogen  and  electricity  are  gross  and  material.  The  spirit  of 
man,  which  is  the  outbreathing  of  the  spirit  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite  Qod«  is  the 
sabstaooe  which  he  is  to  train  and  fashion  and  devek^  into  a  nearer  likeneaa  to  its 
•Jivine  ideal,  for  this  is  the  sum  and  final  aim  o(  education.  To  develop  an  Intel- 
Inrt,  growing  to  a  loftier  stature,  with  an  eye  far-reaching,  clear  and  profound,  a 
300]  eva  nobler  in  its  aspirations,  and  a  body  built  to  be  a  fit  temple  for  the  ia- 
'iwelling  spirit,  this  is  the  ideal  education.  But  this  is  work  for  a  philosopher. 
Yet,  tboogh  we  cannot  all  be  philosophers,  we  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  philosophy, 
aad  in  obedience  to  her  voice,  we  may  lead  the  young  mind  to  higher  levels  and 
fuller  Tiews  of  truth. 

To  me  it  seems  tiiat  the  chief  difficulty  interposed  between  the  teacher  and  suo- 
•vHs  in  his  work  is  the  inability  to  realize  that  man  is  not  merely  material;  that,  as 

*  ^i  IB  a  spirit,  so  man  in  his  likeness  is  also  a  spirit.  Bewildered  by  the  plausible 
i  at  ddnsive  analogy  of  Locke,  the  teacher  essays  to  write  oa  the  mind  as  if  it  were 
I  'beet  of  white  paper.  But  never  was  pen,  or  pencil,  or  stylus  so  fine  that  the 
b.iracterB  traced  by  it  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain  were  just  what  the  writer  intended 

^h-^m  to  be.  Scarcely  is  the  lesson  done  when  the  magic  chemistry  of  that  wonder- 
ful origan  has  transformed  the  script,  has  translated  its  meaning  into  an  alien 
iia^uage,  has  blazofned  and  iUunainated  the  page  with  a  perverted  doctrine  in  new, 
^noge  and  oQiitradictory  formulas.  Like  paints  laid  upon  the  plaque,  the  ideas 
MTdui  opon  its  unblemished  surface  take  fresh  and  different  hues  under  the  heat  it 
r^  foitii— heat  evolved  by  Uie  never-ceasing  pulsation  and  play  of  functional 
itirity. 

To  be  more  accurate,  what  wo  talk  about  as  the  mind  is  really  the  man,  an 
T^SDum  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  mechanically.  It  has  its  Itfws  of  growth. 
TiiHse  wenrast  reelect  All  men  know  that  when  we  work  in  accord  with  the  laws 
•f  latore  we  attain  maximum  results;  when  we  strive  against  them  we  invite  de- 
f^  We  should  ask,  then«  what  are  these  laws  of  being,  what  these  laws  of 
iH"!^.  and  should  conform  to  t^iem. 

The  first  fact  in  that  branch  of  practical  psychology  which  we  term  pedagogy,  or, 
'  5'Xi  please,  education-,  is  the  self-consciousnees  of  the  mind,  involving  thought 
ii^i  wQl  and  moral  purpose,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word,  self -activity. 

After  showing  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not  like  the  hopper  of 
1  liill  into  which  whatever  is  poured  will  be  ground  out,  and  that 

*  *-"  province  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  the  thought  of  the  scholar 
«  1  to  direct  that  thought  into  logical  channels,  he  asks: 

to  bowt  Tes,  how  shall  we  develop  that  young  and  tender  mind,  which,  like 
'  ■'-  rnjdy  which  contains  it  and  which  it  informs,  is  so  feeble  in  present  power,  so 

•  Vet  in  ultimate  possibilities  f  Philosophy  tells  us  that  it  is  by  conforming  to  the 
^  -  s  uf  nature.     Heredity,  environment,  doctrine,  discipline,  these  are  the  four  cor- 

♦  '*  ^rf  the  temple  of  education.    What  the  child  has  by  inheritance  is  firmly  fixed, 
-*1  w«»  nmst  accept  it.    What  is  good  in  its  birthright  we  may  develop;  vvlia* 
•  -.  modify:   but  only  by  respecting  the  existing  fact,  by  working  wit*^ 
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against,  nature.  The  environment  is,  except  in  the  brief  hours  of  the  scbool 
room,  abnoBt  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher,  except  as  he  may  reach  au 
improve  it  through  the  conscience  of  the  pupil.  But  his  doctrine,  or  teaching 
and  his  discipline,  or  training  of  the  youth,  are  in  his  own  hands.  Exactly  in  £ 
far  as  these  are  adapted  to  the  age,  inteUigenoe,  character,  physical  strengtl 
condition  and  needs  of  the  pupil,  by  just  so  much  will  the  education  imparted  pro^ 
effective  and  beneficial.  This  is  a  true  interpretation  of  the  prindples  of  RaticI 
and  of  evaybody  else  who  has  thought  on  the  subject,  that  **  in  education  eva: 
thing  should  be  according  to  the  course  of  nature.'*  And  this  should  be  our  pr 
cedure  in  any  system  of  education  we  may  adopt 

SOMB  OBJECTIONS  TO  EDUCATION  CONSIDERED. 

i 

Sometimes  I  find  people,  who  are  very  sensible  about  other  matters,  oppoei^ 
education,  because,  as  they  say,  it  unfits  the  people  intended  to  be  benefited  for  tl 
sphere  of  life  in  which  they  must  live.  My  answer  to  them  is  that  what  they  obj€ 
to  is  not  educati(«i,  but  a  wrong  education.  True  education  must  carry  along  wi 
it  not  only  a  little  book  learning,  which  may  merely  make  a  man  vdse  in  his  ov 
conceit,  but,  by  whatever  means  available,  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  fiber  ai 
elevation  of  the  moral  nature  and  an  added  power  of  doing  something  well.  \ 
speak  of  intellectual  training,  monil  training  and  physical  training,  as  if  th 
were  independent  processes,  forgetting  that,  with  all  our  analysis,  a  man  is,  ai 
liave  said,  after  all,  one,  and  that  we  separate  his  mind,  body  and  spirit  oi 
by  a  mental  act,  and  not  in  fact.  He  is  one;  and  whatever  lifts  up  a 
part  of  his  nature,  though  it  may  not  directly  improve  his  other  functic 
and  faculties,  yet  it  offers  to  them  potentialities  of  progress,  a  stepping  stc 
on  which  to  rise.  The  method  adopted  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeci 
is  to  teach  them  good  habits  of  body,  and  the  use  of  their  hands  in  simple  arts  un 
by  repetition,  these  habits  become  almost  automatic.  And  this  is  but  an  ext 
sion  of  the  training  every  sensible  mother  gives  her  infant.  Then,  by  some  Btrai 
and  subtle  reflex  action  of  body  upon  mind,  the  poor  creature  advances  tbrot 
doing  something  to  a  species  of  thought  and  self -controL  Thus  we  see  the  mine 
an  idiot  or  imbecile  unfolding  its  pale  petals  to  the  Ught  under  the  influence 
hand-training  in  the  simplest  textile  arts.  Is  there  then  any  spiritual  philosoi 
so  high  that  it  may  not  borrow  an  added  strength  from  a  wider  or  prof oun 
view  of  the  material  world  ? 

WiUT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM  AND  PUBP08E  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  they  in  the  right  who  point  the  young,  and  cispecii 
their  own  children,  to  the  things  of  this  world,  money,  power,  rank,  as  the  c 
things  to  be  sought,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence  ?  More  than  two  thous 
years  ago,  as  Plato  teUs  us  in  his  Euthydemus,  Socrates  took  a  higher  viei^r  of 
matter  than  most  of  our  wise  men  of  to-day. 

Socrates,  after  defining  happiness  as  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  this  li 
namely,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  good  birtli,  power,  hono^,  t^mf^fj^ce^  jxusi 


"who  is  thk  practical  man?"  cm 

coarage,  etc,  asks,  "  What  do  possessions  profit  a  man,  if  he  have  neither  sense 
nor  wisdom.**    He  adds: 

*'  deinias,  the  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  tiiat  the  goods  of  which  we  spoke 
before  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  goods  in  themselves,  but  the  degree  ot  good  or  evil 
depends  dh  whether  they  are  or  are  not  under  the  fcuidance  of  knowledge.  Under 
the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they  are  greater  evils  than  their  opposites,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  able  to  minister  to  the  evil  principle  which  rules  them;  and  when 
under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  are  greater  goods,  but  in  themselves 
they  are  nettling.'*  ' '  What  then  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Is  not  this  the  result  that 
other  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  wisdom  is  the  only  good,  and  ignorance  the 
only  evil?" 

And,  surely,  this  seems  true  enough,  if  we  discriminate  between  knowledge,  as 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  truth,  and  wisdom,  as  that  spiritual  insight  and 
moral  energy,  which  includes  this  knowledge  and  also  enables  the  possessor  to  use  it 
aright,  and  if  we  regard  ignorance  as  the  want  of  this  wisdom.  But,  long  before 
Socrates,  Solomon  told  us,  "  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold."  Yes, 
it  is  wisdom  that  we  should  strive  for,  wisdom  which  includes  the  will  and  the 
power  to  do  the  right  thing— not  the  wrong  thing— in  the  right  way. 

TUB  HIGHEST  WISDOM 

consists  in  moral  power,  guided  by  trained  intelligence,  and  skillfully  carried  out  in 
conduct— in  useful  action,  in  beneficent  deeds.  Now,  just  in  so  far  as  a  man  ad- 
vances towards  this  wisdom,  if  it  be  but  to  take  a  single  step,  in  so  far  he  is  on  right 
lines— his  education  does  him  good.  A  very  little  learning— to  count  ten,  even— is 
a  step.  It  cannot  in  itself  hurt  the  learner.  It  has  conferred  added  power  upon 
him  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  true;  but,  in  quickening  thought  ever  so  little,  it  has  set 
the  mind  at  work,  to  stop  we  cannot  tell  where.  It  is  the  flume  that  may  open  up 
a  crevasse,  through  which  may  pour  all  the  tides  of  a  mighty  river.  The  power  to 
gnwp  intellectual  conceptions  aids  the  power  to  grasp  moral  conceptions,  which, 
though  not  morality  itself,  is  in  the  direction  of  it  Therefore,  do  not  fear  the  light. 
Do  not  fear  education,  but  try  to  make  it  of  the  right  sort. 

I  trust  yon  will  pardon  me  for  treating  at  such  length  the  general  topic  of  educa- 
tion when  80  much  is  written  and  said  about  it.  But  I  find  in  what  I  read  and  hear 
and  see  so  much  that  strikes  me  as  narrow,  and  short-sighted  and  fallacious,  that  I 
have  been  tempted  to  dwell  perhaps  unduly  upon  the  excellence  of  a  weil-iounded 
education. 

WHAT  IS  TEUE  "SUCCESS"  IN  1AFE7  ^ 

We  hear  much  of  the  superiority  of  practical  men  over  learned  men  in  suo- 
vem  in  life.  But  the  question  is,  who  is  the  practical  man,  and  on  this  point  there 
n  much  confusion  of  thought  One  set  of  pec^le  point  you  to  a  man  who  by  the 
porauit  of  a  mnffie  object  has  overtaken  it  Is  it  wealth?  He  has  made  an  im- 
mense fortune.  He  always  begins  by  "  sweeping  out  the  store,**  in  this  narrative 
of  victory,  an  excellent,  but  not  a  certain,  forerunner  of  success,  for  some  fellows 
are  sweeping  out  the  store  still.    Butonly  the  knower  of  all  hearts  can  tell  by  j)^ 
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sacrifices  he  has  gained  his  end.  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  domestic  bliss,  of  gen- 
erous impulse,  of  irradiating,  inspiring  thought  he  has  had  to  forego  to  win  the 
goal  of  his  endeavor.  His  life  may  have  been  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  to  him  and  his 
fellow-men;  that  depends  on  how  he  got  his  money  and  how  he  used  it.  But  is  his 
success  really  any  greater  than  that  of,  let  ussay  a  good  professor  of  Greek;  for  if 
I  am  to  believe  the  press,  the  Greeks  have  no  friends,  and  we  may,  therefore,  take 
him  as  an  extreme  case.  The  professor  may  be  a  little  threadbare  as  to  his  coat, 
and  his  home  may  be  as  simple  and  plain  as  a  stoic*s,  but  he,  too,  has  won  what  he 
set  out  to  attain;  he  has  invaded  and  conquered,  the  world  of  Hellenic  art  and  cult- 
ure, and  has  imbibed  that  philosophy  which  makes  what  mcmey  buys  of  secondary 
importance  to  him.  Has  he  attained  a  less  success  than  his  rich  neighbor?  If  he 
has  not  what  money  buys,  he  has  what  money  cannot  buy,  what  only  mind  can 
supply.  He  cannot  purchase  truffles,  but  he  has  plenty  of  grits  and  figs  and  shrimp 
or  crayfish  if  he  lives  by  the  water  side.  His  nabob  neighbor  can  buy  truffles, 
though  possibly  he  cannot  digest  them  and  may  have,  after  all,  to  stand  by  the  com- 
mon diet  No  matter  how  much  he  has  he  can  only  use  so  much  of  it  while  he 
lives;  he  cannot  take  it  with  him  when  he  dies,  and  in  his  grave  he  cannot  even 
perpetuate  it  in  his  family.  This  has  been  proven  to  us  alL  Now,  both  of  these 
men  have  been  successful,  both  have  got  what  they  wished,  and  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  select  the  lot  he  prefers.  I  do  not  see  that  one  is  more  practical  than  the 
other. 

THE  KIND  OF  "SUCCESS*'  SUGGESTED  BY  SOCRATES. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  into  court  on  such  a  question  as  the  choice  between  wis- 
dom and  wealth  so  partial  a  witness  as  one  who  laid  down  his  life  to  attest  his  faith 
in  the  former.  But  I  shall  again  summon  one  Socrates,  a  shabby  old  man  who 
went  around  Athens  insisting  on  putting  into  plain  words  the  fine  phrases  with 
which  its  rich  men  and  shallow  thinkers  clothed  ugly  thoughts  and  deeds.  He 
offended  people,  perhaps  he  even  bored  them  ;  but  he  is  still  remembered,  after  two 
thousand  years,  as  second  to  no  other  man  in  the  essentials  of  living.  He  says: 
**0  my  friend,  why  do  you,  who  are  a  qitizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and  wise 
city  of  Athens,  care  so  much  about  laying  up  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and 
honor  and  reputation,  and  so  little  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or  heed  at  all  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  this?" 

liCt  me  quote  one  more  saying  of  his: 

"  If  death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the  dead 
are,  what  good,  O  my  friends  and  judges,  can  be  greater  than  this  ?  If,  indeed, 
when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  delivered  from  the  professors  of 
justice  in  this  world,  and  finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said  to  give  judgment  there, 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  and  ^acus  and  Triptolemus  and  other  sons  of  God  who 
were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrimage  will  be  worth  makiAg.  What 
would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer?    Nay,  if  this  be  true,  let  me  die  again  and  again  I " 

Who  remembers  now  the  merchant  princes,  the  leading  politicians,  the  generals^ 
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the  orators  who  lorded  it  over  Athens  in  those  days?  They  and  the  jury  who  con- 
demend  him  are  gone— gone  to  Minos  and  Rliadamanthns  to  be  judged.  But  the 
old  teacher,  her^c,  outlaw  and  bore  who  loved  truth,  be  is  alive  in  his  thought 
now  here  on  earth,  helping  to  hold  up  and  sustain  those  who  love  it  and  follow  it, 
and  surely,  I  think,  he  is  alive  in  the  heavens  a^^  '*  with  the  other  sons  of  God 
who  were  righteous  in  their  own  Uves." 

Is  our  aforementioned  professor  of  Greek,  then,  altogether  vain  and  foolish  in 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  this  great  thinker,  if,  indeed,  by  doing  so,  he  may  even 
here  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage  converse  not  oidy  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  with 
Socrates  himaelf  also,  and  his  disciples  who  still  sit  on  thrones  in  the  great  audi- 
ence chamber  of  philosophy? 

.  A  BBALLT  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

is  one  whi<^  is  well  rounded  and  adjusted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  so  as  to  bring  into  play 
all  the  faculties  of  our  being,  of  mind,  body  and  soul,  so  as  to  lead  us  toward,  if 
not  to,  wisdom.  I  am  not  saying  tliat  all  this  is,  or  can  be,  or  should  be,  done,  or 
attempted,  at  school.  We  all  know  how  much  of  our  education  is  done  at  home, 
by  playmates,  by  books,  by  newspapers,  by  society,  by  the  church,  by  the  thousand 
agencies  of  the  environment.  What  these  other  agencies  do  not  effect  for  good, 
the  school  must  attempt.  And,  with  its  brief  time,  its  slight  hold  upon  the 
pupil,  and  its  small  resources,  it  must  attempt  little  more  than  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  education  which  takes  place  outside  of  its  walk.  It  has  its  ideal ;  it  must 
keep  it  ever  in  view  ;  but  it  must  recollect  its  own  limitations  also.  It  must  con- 
sider especially  who  are  the  people  it  has  to  deal  with,  and  what  special  life  it  is 
training  them  for. 

In  the  present  discussion,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  the  general  question  of 
aniTerrity  education ;  but  to  restrict  myself  to  agricultural  education.  Now,  if  I 
have  made  myself  clear  at  all  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  apparent  that  no 
mere  cramming  pSrocess,  no  mere  mass  of  information,  will  at  all  comply  with  my 
ideas  of  an  education.  It  must  involve  training,  and,  through  this  training,  an 
unfolding  of  the  mind  and  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  The  student  must  be  tau^t 
to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be.  He  must  learn  to  think,  to  act,  and  to  aspire.  Now,  how 
are  all  tiieae  fine  things  to  be  brought  down  to  a  solid  basiB  here  in  Louisiana  ?  That 
istheqoestian. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  CHTT.PRKN  IN  LOUISIANA. 

There  are  certainly  not  less  than  50,000  white  boys  of  school  age  ui  Louisiana 
who  are  dedicated,  I  might  almost  say  predestined,  by  the  circilnistances  of  their 
lot,  to  till  tike  soiL  The  vast  majority  of  these  will  never  get  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  public  school.  It  will  be  well  for  us,  if  they  receive  even  so 
mnch  as  this.  It  does  not  seem  a  very  magnificent  gift  for  parents,  or  society,  to 
confer  upon  a  child,  in  a  great  American  oommoni^ealth,  to  furnish  it  with  such 
Tery  simple  tools  for  the  processes  and  interchange  of  thought,  as  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  In  Iowa,  only  about  four  persons  in  a  hundred  are  ignorant  of 
these  auogs.    The  despotisms  of  Europe  te%ch  ahnost  every  low-browed  peasant  as 
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much  as  that.  Yet  here  in  X^ouiaiana,  fifty  out  of  every  hundred,  if  we  include  the 
negroes,  are  in  dense  darkness  as  to  their  use,  and  twenty-two  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  white  people  cannot  read  and  write.  What  is  worse,  most  of  these  do  not 
wish  to  possess  even  the  feeble  beginnings  of  knowledge,  for  thems^ves,  or  top  thdr 
children. 

President  Johnston  thus  refers  to  the  prospect  of  aid  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  common  schools 
which  was  proffered  by  the  "  Blair  bill ; "  this  aid,  however,  strange 
to  say,  after  having  been  warmly  advocated  was  suddenly  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

After  reciting  various  pending  measures  obnoxious  to  the  State, 
but  not  opposed  with  any  such  vigor  as  was  shown  against  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  education,  he  says  : 

We  must  submit  to  all  these,  but  we  are  startled  forth  to  save  the  constitution, 
if  federal  aid  is  invoked  to  help  to  educate  the  negroes,  whom  the  United  States 
laws  made  voters,  or  the  white  children  who  are  pauperized  by  iniquitous  legisla- 
tion. Since  the  dominant  feelings  in  this  State,  as  thus  represented  by  its  press, 
has  rejected  this  chance  to  get  out  of  the  woods,  we  must  do  as  we  are  able,  make 
shift  to  get  along,  get  schoools  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

THE    DCPOBTANCB    OF  THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    CmLDREN    OF   LOUISLOf  A 

CANNOT  BE  EXAGERATBD. 

The  first  thing  is  to  induce  people  to  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  they  must  have  it.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  carpets  on  the  floor,  curtains  at  the  windows,  delicate  food  on  the 
table,  or  fine  clothes  to  wear. 

»  *  *  *  *  »%« 

You  can  have  public  schools,  if  you  wiU,  if  you  determine  to,  and  you  can  make 
them  good  schools,  too.  Thought,  purpose,  action  will  do  it.  Lay  awake  at  night, 
and  think  about  it.  Plan,  resoive,  take  your  neighbor  by  his  horny  hand,  and  say, 
we  must  do  this  thing.  Spend  your  substance  for  it.  This  is  the  great  investment. 
It  win  come  back  to  you  in  a  hundred  ways.  Build  up  the  public  schools,  and  you 
will  have  solved  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  education,  of  education 
for  the  farmers. 

VALUE  OF  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HOME  AND  OF  NATURE. 

A  good  deal  more  of  it  you  will  solve  at  home.  The  boy  who  is  brought  up  to 
plow,  to  plant,  to  hoe,  to  use  the  ax  and  farm  tools,  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  tend  cattle, 
to  do  aU  the  varied  forms  of  labor  about  the  garden,  the  field  and  the  herd,  that  are. 
or  ought  to  be,  carried  ^n  upon  every  farm,  has  had  to  do  much  thinking.  He 
knows  a  good  many  things.  His  book  learning  may  not  be  great,  and  his  school 
hours  may  have  been  few;  but  besides  his  parents,  he  has  had  one  great  teacher, 
worth  all  the  rest.  Mother  Nature.    If  only  some  kindling  thought,  some 
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received  from  printed  page,  or  human  speech,  or  the  voices  of  the  pine  woods  and 
the  runiang  brook  have  borne  into  his  soul  that  the  world  about  him  is  instinct 
with  spirit,  with  the  spirit  of  God,  all  the  rest  will  come  to  him  gradually,  as  if  by 
a  divine  revelatkm.  O !  Mother  Nature !  it  is  upon  thy  lap  that  the  country  child 
is  nursed !  Thou  hast  sung  thy  songs  to  him;  thou  hast  built  up  his  pleasure  domes 
of  fixtn  and  odor ;  it  is  thou  who  hast  woven  his  dreams  in  the  silent  hour»  of 
the  ni^t.  Ancient  of  Days,  thou  hast  pity  upon  thy  latest  bom,  the  child  of  thine 
old  age,  man;  aiid  when  he  vainly  rebels  against  thy  inexorable  decrees,  it  is  thy 
kindly  hand  that  leads  him  into  the  straight  path  again  and  soothes  him  with  an 
unnamed  sdaoe. 

With  the  teachings  of  home— the  sturdy  morality  and  manhood  of  our  humUe 
Louisiana  homes— «nd  with  small  help  from  the  pubUc  schools,  our  present  gener- 
ation <^  country  boys  will  have,  in  the  main,  to  be  content  O,  my  Qod !  how  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  that  more,  much  more,  was  plain  to  my  view. 

But  is  this  all?  No.  What  I  have  said  applies  to  the  mass  of  our  people,  but 
there  will  be  a  favored  few  who  may  achieve  more,  who  may  do  better  for  tJiem- 
selves,  who  may  grow  up  to  constitute  that  "  remnant,*^  which  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  to  our  present  time. 

Witii  these  as  leaders,  and  a  good  public  school  system,  the  great  host  who  con- 
stitute the  body  of  the  people  may  weather  the  social  and  industrial  cyclones  which 
are  now  threatening  to  sweep  over  the  most  civilized  nations. 

The  worth  of  the  free  public  schools  to  a  community,  and  their 
necessary  limitations,  could  hardly  be  stated  with  more  force  or 
eloquence.  In  the  remainder  of  this  most  admirable  address  the 
subject  of  the  higher  education  now  demanded  for  practical  success 
in  farming,  owing  to  the  advent  of  machinery  in  this  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  industry,  is  clearly  shown  ;  a  fact  particularly  applicable 
to  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  in  the  prosecution  of  which, 
knowledge  of  complicated  machinery  is  essential  to  success. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  denunciation  of  the  study  of  **  words'* 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  ''  things, "  uttered  by  so  many  of  the 
advocates  of  Manual  Training,  I  quote  a  single  paragraph  from  that 
portion  of  this  address  in  which  the  studies  desirable  in  an  Agri- 
cultural College  are  outlined: ' 

**l  have  said  nothing  of  language  studies.  Tet  speech  is  the  vehicle  of  all 
thottfl^,  and  its  competent  use  is  a  prime  educational  duty.  Suffice  to  say  that  a 
reaOy  masterful  study  of  the  English  language,  in  all' its  branches,  in  its  history, 
philology,  literatare,  composition  and  elocution,  is  no  inconsiderable  education  in 
itaelf.    And  this  should  constitute  a  large  share-of  the  course.** 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  comprehensive  view  of  education  taken 
by  President  Johnston,  all  phases  of  Industrial  Education  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  particular,  take  their  places 
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in  due  relation  to  all  the  other  methods  of  education  which  have  been 
found  best  adapted  to  develop  .all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being. 
This  testimony  thus  given  in  no  uncertain  words,  by  the  distin- 
guished educator  at  the  head  df  the  leading  University  of  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  to-day  of  free  public 
common  schools,  is  here  quoted  in  addition  to  the  similar  tributes 
paid  by  the  elder  and  later  educators  of  the  country,  as  collated  in 
the  opening  Appendix  of  this  volume. 

Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson  on  Education. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  December  19th,  1890,  the  Hon. 
Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  quoting  from 
a  "circular"  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  took  occa- 
sion to  state  so  clearly  his  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  republic,  and  also  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
industrial  education,  and  of  the  great  good  resulting  to  the  several 
States  from  the  land  grants  of  1862,  aud  subsequently,  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges;  also  emphasising, 
by  these  extracts,  the  importance  of  industrial  training  to  both  white 
and  colored  children,  that  brief  quotations  from  his  remarks  seem 
most  fitting  in  this  connection  and  are  here  given. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  further,  in  view  of  Dr.  Mayors  description 
of  Tulane  University,  that  it  is  to  Senator  Gibson  that  the  present 
form  and  organization  of  that  institution  is  largely  due.  Mr.  Tulane 
having  sent  for  Senator  Gibson,  and  first  to  him  confided  his  purpose 
to  make  a  gift  for  education  in  New  Orleans,  consulted  with  him  in 
reference  to  the  direction  and  management  of  the  proposed  fund.  A 
number  of  leading  citizens  were  then  called  in  to  form,  with  Messrs. 
Tulane  and  Gibson,  a  Board  of  Trustees.  By  wisely  uniting  under  the 
new  charter  the  several  long  established  professional  schools  of  the 
State  University;  by  the  creation  of  new  departments,  with  facilities 
for  giving  to  pupils  early  opportunity  for  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  off ered  by  the  new  movement  in  education;  by  establish- 
ing under  Professor  Ordway  a  fully  equipped  Industrial  Department; 
by  the  provision  for  the  free  normal  training  of  teachers,  and  by  the 
opening  of  free  courses  of  public  lectures;  the  New  University,  aris- 
ing on  the  strong  foundations  laid  by  the  splendid  gifts  of  Mr.  Tulane, 
was  so  wisely  planned  and  liberally  administered,  as  to  embrace  within 
its  broadened  scope  Elementary,  Industrial,  Technical  and  Profes- 
sional Training;  and,  thereby,  to  open  to  the  community  untram- 
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meled  access  to  the  opportunities  so  freely  and  generously  ojQFered  to 
alL 

The  Free  Drawing  School  attached,  with  its  day  classes,  and  the 
evening  classes  for  men,  with  courses  in  mechanical,  architectural; 
and  free-hand  drawing;  afford  to  the  artisans  of  New  Orleans  sim- 
ilar facilities  to  those  given  by  the  Maryland  Institute  classes  in 
Baltimore,  and  by  those  of  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York. 

This  University,  then,  under  the  liberal  Co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  wise  administration  of  President  Johnston  and 
the  faculties  of  the  several  schools,  stands  as  the  crc»wn  of  the  whole 
system  of  public  education  in  the  State;  and  is  in  touch  with  all  the 
public  schools.  Differing  widely  in  these  respects  from  the  antique 
pattern  of  the  classical  university  where  men  were  simply  trained  for 
the  learned  professions. 

As  Industrial  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  made  compuftory 
studies  through  all  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  high  school  and  in 
the  freshman  class  of  the  University,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  such 
notice  as  Senator  Gibson  has  quoted  from  Dr.  Mayo's  statements 
should  find  place  in  the  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  extracts  here  given  comprise  quotations  from  the  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  MayOy  and  a  short  excerpt  from  the  communication  made  by 
Bishop  Haygood  to  the  Conference,  in  1890,  a^t  Lake  Mohonk;  Bishop 
Haygood  being  in  charge  of  the  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  col- 
ored persons  in  the  South,  and  therefore  intelligent  as  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  a  single  sentence,  the  last  here  quoted,  the  Bishop  pre- 
sents a  strong  plea  for  the  union  of  books  and  tools  in  the  training 
of  the  colored  children. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  having  already  cited  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  general  condition  of  the  South,  Mr,  Gibson  fur- 
ther said  : 

I  find  Dr.  Mayo  has  prepared  for  the  Qovemment  a  paper  upon  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  South*  which  will  give  Senators  an  insight  into  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Southern  country  respecting  the  education  of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  mind.  Dr.  Mayo,  at  the  outset,  pays  this  tribute,  and  I  hope  a  well-deserved 
tribute,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  part  of  our  country: 

**  It  is  true  that  no  people  under  similar  circumstances  have  made  such  progress  in 
popular  education  as  these  sixteen  States  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

•  »»♦»♦* 

•Buiwa  of  Education,  Circular  ol  Information  No.  5,  1888.  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  the  South,  by  Rev;  A.  D.  Mayo.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 

1888,  Pp.  86.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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'*  When  the  Southern  people  are  urged  to  '  put  their  own  shoulders  to  U^e  wheel ' 
and  give  up  expectation  of  outside  help,  the  fact  revealed  by  the  forthcoming  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  the  Southern  Atlantic  group  of  States  is  tax- 
ipg  itself  on  its  own  valuation  within  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  as  much  as 
the  N(»i;hern  Atlantic  group,  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union,  while  it  is  able  to 
give  even  to  those  who  attend  school  less  than  half  the  annual  sum  g^ven  by  the 
northern  group,  rises  as  a  warning  to  undue  expectation.*' 

Now,  I  will  admit  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  there  has  been  a 
large  immigration  of  negroes  in  the  last  ten  years  from  the  Southeastern  States  the 
number  of  people  who  can  not  read  and  vnrite  has  somewhat  increased,  but  I  insist 
that  what  Dr.  Mayo  says  is  true,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  country  as  a  whole 
have  exerted  themselvte.personally  and  taxed  their  resources  in  proportion  to  their 
value  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  black  and  white.  One  of  the  phenomenal  features  of  this 
development  of  Southern  society  is  the  fact  that  while  the  property  belonged  chiefly, 
nearly  all  of  it,  to  the  white  people  of  the  South,  they  have  cheerfully  divided  the 
amoSnt  received  in  taxes  for  education  equally  between  the  cokned  people  and 
white  people  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

IN  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  LIES  THE  ONLY  SAFEGUARD  OF  A  FREE  RE- 

PUBUC. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  education  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  a  foundation 
may  be  had  for  the  institutions  of  self-government.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  vote 
aid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  assist  these  States  to  qualify  persons,  the  rising 
generaticm,  to  become  intelligent  voters.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  that  ignorance 
can  be  made  a  safeguard  for  Republican  institutions.  It  may  be  tolerated,  it  may 
be  nourished  under  despotism  or  in  a  monarchy,  because  a  few  men  conduct  such 
government,  trained  statesmen  who  from  boyhood  are  reared  in  their  universities 
with  a  view  to  public  life  in  Parliament  and  in  cabinet— g^^at  military  and  naval 
institutions,  whereby  they  fit  themselves  to  command  armies  and  navies. 

It  is  not  so  with  us.  We  have  no  privileged  class.  We  have  the  most  complex 
and  intricate  institutions  that  have  ever  been  devised  by  philosophical  statesmen. 
The  institutions  of  despotism  are  simple,  easy  of  understanding;  it  is  the  will  of  one 
man  or  the  will  of  a  few;  but  here  these  institutions  were  established  to  reflect  the 
will  of  vast  multitudes,  the  many  voices  of  the  people  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of  their  Government. 

I  for  one  regret  that  this  bill  of  distrust,  *  *  *  finds  consideration  here,  in- 
stead of  the  beneflcient  and  wise  measure  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Blair,  brought  into  this  body  and  for  which  he  labored  so  zealously  and  for 
which,  as  one  Senator,  I  honor  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  paper  of  Dr.  Mayo  discusses  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation throughout  the  South.  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  to  read  it  alL  He 
speaks  of  these  institutions  in  Virginia,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama, 
He  applauds  the  institution,  with  which  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  are  doubtless 
familiar,  the  one  at  Starkville,  and  the  one  at  Auburn,  in  Alabama»^^^^  praises, 
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Tery  properly,  the  work  of  the  administratoFB  of  the  Peabodj  fund,  who  are  estab- 
Uahing  normal  schodls  for  teachers  in  the  Southern  States.  He  lauds  the  admin- 
KBtration  of  the  Slater  fund  by  Dr.  Haygood,  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
man,  I  believe,  honored  by  everybody  who  takes  an  interest  in  education  or  in  the 
devdopment  of  the  negro  race. 

Mr.  lYeeident,  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  read  briefly  from  what  he  says 
of  the  development  of  this  system  of  education  in  my  own  State. 


"TCTLAXE  UNIVEB8ITY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

'*  But  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  all  Southern  movements  for  the  com- 
bination of  industrial  with  the  secondary  and  higher  education  is  found  in  Tulane 
UniveTsity,  in  the  city  iji  New  Orleans,  La.  This  institution,  already  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  established  four  years  since, 
through  the  gift  of  $1,500,000  by  Paul  Tulane,  a  retired  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
DOW  includes  the  former  law  and  medical  schools  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  Uni- 
versity <rf  Louisiana  as  its  academical  department.  Originally  established  for  white 
boys,  it  has  recently  been  enabled,  by  the  munificence  of  two  ladies,  to  include  a 
college  for  the  higher  instruction  of  girls  and  a  valuable  free  library.  President 
William  Preston  Johnston  and  the  tnistees  and  faculty  of  Tulane  University  have 
displayed  remarkaUe  wisdom  in  its  organization  and  management. 

"  With  full  appreciation  of  the  great  needs  of  Louisiana  for  popular  education  the 
new  university  touches  every  spring  of  instruction.  In  its  free  dispensation  of  nor- 
mal instruction  for  the  teachers  of  New  Orleans,  its  support  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  free  lectur^  on  a  variety  of  tc^ics,  its  collection  of  a  good  museum  and  library, 
its  accessibility  to  all  classes,  it  is  assuming  the  natural  leadership  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Louisiana.  The  writer  believes  it  is  .^e  only  university  of  the  firet  class 
that  has  had  the  courage  to  make  manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  a  com- 
puboiy  exercise  through  its  entire  academical  and  freshman  college  classes.  The 
industrial  department,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Ordway,  formerly  of 
the  Massachosetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  corps  of  able  assistants  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  with  possibly  one  exception,  is  the  most 
extensive  and  best  furnished  in  the  Southern  States. 

"Through  its  college  and  a  variety  of  evening  classes  for  men,  women,  and  me- 
chanics and  frequent  courses  of  practical  lectures  to  assocuitions  of  workingmen, 
its  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  and  its  school  of  ar- 
tistic culture  in  the  girls*  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  it  is  becoming  the  most  benefi- 
cent agency  in  the  Southwest  in  the  development  of  what  may  be,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  life  of  New  Orleans.  This  city,  so 
wonderfully  fdaoed  by  nature  as  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
portioas  of  the  Union,  with  a  large  population  of  French  descent,  inheriting  all  the 
aptitudes  of  the  home  stock,  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  ablest  class  of  the  col- 
ored folk,  can  not  fail,  under  its  present  leadership,  to  become,  at  no  distant  dAy»  a 
great  center  of  decorative,  ornamental,  and  artistic  production,  similar  to  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  dtiee  of  France."  Dgitzedby^OOgie 
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We  have  also  seTeral  flourishing  colleges  for  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana for  higher  education,  to  one  of  which  the  State  gives  flO,000  a  year.  That 
institution  will  share  equally  with  the  university  for  the  white  youths  the  benefi- 
cent legislation  inijiiated  4nd  conducted  by  the  venerable  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  act  in  the  history  of  the  Govemm^it 
that  has  done  more  practical  good  than  the  legislation  of  1862  whereby  the  public 
lands  or  portions  of  them  were  dedicated  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges  in  all  the  States. 

»  »  »  »  •  *  • 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  A.  Q.  Hay- 
good,  on  page  85  of  this  pamphlet,*  and  I  ask  that  that  shall  be  printed  without  read- 
ing to  the  Senate  if  there  be  no  objection: 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir:  Circumstances  involving  duties  forbid  me  to  attend  your  Mohonk 
conference.    If  it  be  desirable,  let  your  Secretary  read  the  brief  statements  that 

follow: 

«*  «  *  ».** 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

*'  4.  A  great  work  has  been  attempted  and  great  results  have  been  achieved.  In 
carrying  on  the  higher  schools,  Northern  benevolence  has  Expended  about  116,000,000, 
and  himdreds  of  good  men  and  women  have  expended  themselves.  This  benevo- 
lence has  been  magnificent,  this  personal  consecration  sublime.  In  carrying  on  the 
public  schools  and  in  aiding  normal  schools,  the  Southern  States  have  expended 
considerably  over  forty  millions.  This  is  a  most  creditable  showing.  Considering 
the  conditions  that  followed  the  war  and  the  poverty  of  the  Southern  people  for  the 
twenty  years  following  the  war,  it  is  extraordinary.  • 

* '  No  poor  and  illiterate  people  ever  received  so  much  help  during  twenty-five  years, 
as  no  such  people  ever  made  such  progress  before  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
Not  a  few  worthy  people  seem  so  impatient  to  have  done  with  this  work  that  they 
can  not  be  grateful  for  the  great  results  that  have  been  achieved.  As  to  the  best 
method  of  helping  them,  experienced  people  gravely  question  whether  direct  aid — 
as  money  given  without  any  conditions— is  not  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The 
money  that  most  aids  them  is  money  earned.  The  approved  method  now  is  to  give  • 
aid  for  work  actually  done.  This  plan  secures  them  the  money  and  develops  self- 
respect  and  tends  toward  self-support. 

*'  5.  The  essential  goodness  of  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
school  training  is  now  universally  admitted  by  experienced  and  practical  people. 
In  the  schools  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  during  the  school  year  1880-*90  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  young  people  were  taught  in  books  and  in  some  branch  of  useful  in- 
dustries. This  sort  of  training  is  vital  now.  Mere  book-schooling  with  poor  and 
Uliterate  people  breeds  wants  faster  than  it  develops  the  ability  to  provide  for  tiieoi. 
The  outcome  is  misery.  Tool  craft  helps  to  realize  the  aspirations  that  book  learn- 
ing inspiresc*' 

*  First  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Negro  Question,  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  June  4,5,6,1890,  Reported  and  edited  by  Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
Boston.    Geo.  H,  Ellis,  printer,  141  Franklin  street,  1890,    Fp.  ^'OOQIC 
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A  single  additional  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  fifty  years 
ago  by  Edward  Everett,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  first  two  State  Normal  Schools,  in  which 
the  relation  of  these  common  schools  to  the  people  are  felicitously 
summarized,  seems  pertinent: 

If  there  be  any  persons,  to  whom  the  words  '* common  schools"  and  <* common 
school  education  '*  convey  an  idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons 
are  ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  our  political  system,  but  of  the 
nature  of  man.  *  «  *  They  (the  common  schools)  give  the  keys  of  knowledge 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  *  •  *  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable 
for  their  commonness.  Thej'  are  the  comer-stones  of  that  municipal  organization 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system,  they  are  the  fountain  of  • 
that  wide-spread  intelligence  which,  like  a  moral  life,  pervades  the  country;  they 
are  the  nursery  of  that  inquiring  q>irit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tioD  of  the  blessing  of  an  inquiring  Protestant,  spiritual  faith. 

Such  a  consensus  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  free  common  schools 
of  the  people,  by  those  of  diflEerent  generations  best  qualified  to  judge, 
would  seem  sufficient  to  end  all  discussion. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  Indus- 
trial Training  movement  is  that  its  general  adoption  will  lead  to 
increased  and  prolonged  attendance  on  the  public  schools;  that  the 
Kindergartens,  by  taking  the  children  at  a  younger  age  than  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  by  retaining  them 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years  later  than  they  would  otherwise  remain 
will  secure  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough  education;  while  it  is 
claimed  that  by  these  new  methods  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
awakened  and  that  the  self-interest  of  the  parents  is  appealed  to  by 
the  fact,  as  asserted,  that*the  child  by  this  training  is  the  better 
fitted  to  be  a  more  remunerative  bread-winner. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  giving  this  volume,  beginning 
with  CSiapter  IV,  so  entirely  to  a  record  of  the  progressive  steps  of 
this  movement. 

SQHB  WORDS  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  volume  follows  that  of  Part  I. 
It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  original  matter  written  by  the 
author  and  editor  is  printed  in  "  Long  Primer  "  type,  while  quoted 
matter,  with  a  single  accidental  exception,*  is  printed  in  "Brevier." 

*  See  Appendix  L,  Paper  xv,  pa^  987* 
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Oommissioner  John  Eaton,  whose  interest  in  this  Report  is  shown 
in  the  letters  of  transmittal  which  are  given  in  Part  I,  having 
resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  succeeded  in  August,  1886,  by 
Commissioner  N,  H.  R.  Dawson,  who  has  been,  in  turn,  succeeded  in 
September,  1889,  by  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Harris,  has  long  been  a  recognized 
authority  on  educational  topics,  several  articles  by  him  had  been 
included  in  the  Appendices  and  put  in  tjrpe,  long  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commissioner  was  contemplated.  The  paper  on  "The 
Intellectual  Value  of  Tool  Work,'*  read  at  the  Nashville  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  July  15,  1889,  has  been  since 
«dded. 

As  this  volume  has,  of  necessity,  become  a  continuous  record  of 
the  contemporary  developments  and  phases  of  the  educational  move- 
ment which  it  chronicles,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  in  all  quoted 
matter  in  the  text  of  the  book,  and  especially  in  the  Appendices,  to 
give  the  dates  with  particularity,  so  that  the  several  steps  of  prog- 
ress could  be  accurately  shown,  and  the  changing  phases  of  its 
development  readily  traced. 

»  In  the  first  ten  chapters,  the  various  topics  arising  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  are  discussed  by  the  author;  in  the  later 
chapters,  the  accounts  of  experiments  in  many  cities  and  towns  are 
given;  while  in  the  Appendices,  in  addition  to  much  other  material 
of  general  interest,  these  histories  are  brought  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  possible.  The  fact  that  the  **  introduction,"  or  **  preface,"  to  a 
book  is  usually  the  last  to  be  put  in  type,  permits  some  final  addenda 
to  be  here  made,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  author  to  sum  up 
his  latest  conclusions.  Notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  in  this 
volume  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  art  training,  the  author,  while 
deeply  regretting  this  omission,  as  needless  as  it  is  unfortunate,  still 
believes  that  the  new  movement  for  Industrial  Education  has 
wrought  much  good;  and  earnestly  hopes  that  out  of  the  discussion 
it  has  incited  greater  good  is  to  result.  From  the  clash  of  opinions 
Truth  should  emerge  victorious. 

It  was  believed  when  the  first  chapters  of  this  volume  were  writ- 
ten that  the  art  features  of  the  new  movement  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated in  Massachusetts,  would  inspire  and  promote  that  Industrial 
Training  movement  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  quickly  as  the 
success  of  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  movement  was  apparent.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  very  first  page  of  Chapter  I  of 
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this  voliuae  a  note  of  warning  is  sounded  as  to  the  danger  threat- 
ening these  art  features  if  the  new  movement  should  fall  ujider 
the  direction  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of,  or  indiflFerent  to,  their 
development.  It  is  with  regret  that  the  writer  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  is  very  evident  in  this  year  of  1890,  when  these  lines  are 
penned,  that  the  people  who  are  so  fond  of  calling  themselves 
"practical"  have  successfully  strangled  any  possible  "art"  idea 
which  might,  perhaps,  if  let  alone,  have  still  survived  imder  the 
shavings  that  litteited  the  floors  beside  their  carpenter  benches,  or 
the  smutty  particles  of  iron  that  flew  off  in  blazing  sparks  under 
the  blows  of  their  blacksmithing  hammers. 

The  beautiful  work  wrought  in  iron  and  ascribed  to  that  painter 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  love,  left  the  forge  for  the  easel,  and  who  is 
known  to  fame  as  "The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp"  and  the  carven 
work  by  the  ancient  and  modem  woodworkers  of  France  and  Italy, 
stand  in  perpetual  witness  that  an  exquisite  art  is  possible  to 
wof-kers  in  wood  and  iron. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  FACULTIES    FORMS    NO  FEATURE 
IN  MOST  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

This  failure  of  the  art  idea  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  is  so 
evident,  that  some  of  those  who  started  enthusiastically  with  the 
Industrial  Art  Drawing  movement,  but  were  led  away  by  the  more 
sudden  jwpularity  of  the  Industrial  Training  movement  to  the  hearty 
indorsement  and  support  of  the  latter,  begin  to  realize  the  evil  they 
have  helped  to  bring  upon  the  most  hopeful  educational  movement 
ever  begun  in  these  United  States,  and  feebly  point  to  a  single 
manual  training  school  in  which, — thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  super- 
intendent of  that  city  was  once  thoroughly  in  touch  with  Walter 
Smith,  and  had  mastered  the  underlying  principles  of  art  training 
which  inspired  the  teachings  of  that  great  master, — some  reachings 
out  for  SBsthetic  culture  are  indicated,  as  the  ground  for  their  hope 
that  in  the  future,  art  training  in  manual  training  schools  ^'must 
come  as  a  necessity!"  So,  for  ages,  men  have  pointed  forward  to 
some  anticipated  Millenium! 

Neither  in  the  theories,  wishes,  or  methods  of  the  people  who  most 
actively  advocate  the  Manual  Training  movement,  can  the  present 
writer  see  promise  of  any  valuable  development  or  training  of  the 
{esthetic  nature  of  the  public  school  children  of  the  United  State|^^ 
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The  "Industrial  Training"  and  "Manual  Training  School"  advo- 
cates are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  what  they  hare  accomplished, 
and  there  is  much  of  value  in  the  work  they  seek  to  do;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  th^  they  comprehend,  or  desire,  any  such  art  training 
as  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Perkins,  Smith,  and  their  wise  and  enthusiastic 
coadjutors,  hoped  to  add  to  the  educational  forces  of  America. 

In  the  massive  stone  building*  which  stands  opposite  the  room  in 
which  these  words  are  penned,  stored  in  great  cases  of  iron  and  glass 
stretching  in  long  vistas  through  far-reaching  halls  and  galleries, 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  "object  lessons,"  which  teach,  if 
anything  can  be  taught,  that  in  mechanical  ingenuity  the  inventors 
among  the  American  people  have  reached  a  perfection  and  a  pro- 
ductiveness which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  special 
lack  among  American  youth  of  ability  to  think  and  to  expi'ess  their 
thoughts  in  wood  and  iron.     That  it  is  otherwise  in  all  that  relates 
to  art,  to  the  making  of  beautiful  forms,  to  the  giving  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  the  ineffable  charm  of  beauty — a  capacity  common 
to  many  peoples  in  various  lands — is  too  well  known  to  need  restate- 
ment.    It  was  this  deficiency  which  the  men  of  1870  sought  to  sup- 
ply.   Had  those  three  men  been  spared  to  instruct  and  to  inspire,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  hopes  they  aroused  might  have  met  fruition. 

These  words  are  written  in  the  hope  that  if  there  remain  among 
the  Manual  Training  School  advocates  any  who  really  desire  to  de- 
velop the  artistic  capacity  of  American  children,  they  may  be  led  to 
examine  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  the  Manual  Training  move- 
ment as  at  present  existing,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  this  lack 
may  best  be  supplied.  To  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  promote  in 
the  community  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  and  to  develop  in 
American  children  a  capacity  for  Art  creation,  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Art  to  Industry,  these  words  are  addressed,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  led  to  investigation  and  to  action. 

The  prolonged  study  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments 
of  Manual  Training  advocates,  incident  to  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  has  led  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that,  however  desirable 
the  development  of  Art  among  the  American  people  may  be,  no  such 
development  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
efforts  of  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Education;  while  the  methods: 
of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  are,  of  necessity,  mostly  occupie<1 
with  the  kind  of  drawing  specially  adapted  to  mechanical  processes. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Professor  Woodward,  the  foremost 
advocate  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  has  never  made  any  claim 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  Art  Training  School.  He  bases 
the  claims  of  this  class  of  schools  on  far  other  grounds.  It  is  rather 
to  those  who  began  as  advocates  of  ^^  Industrial  Art  Training," 
and  who,  perhaps,  finding  '^  Industrial  Training"  more  immediately 
popular,  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  first  movement, 
hoped  to  blend  the  two,  that  any  artistic  claim  for  the  latter  move- 
ment is  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  the  present  volume  it  was  argued  that  the 
two  ideals  and  methods. were  by  no  means  incompatible,  nor  is  there 
any  insurmountable  reason  why  they  should  be;  but  it  remains  that, 
almost  without  exception,  the  training  in  these  schools  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Industrial  Education  ideals,  is  away  from  art,  and 
more  and  more  towards  mechanics;  while  the  advocates  seem  long 
since  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  ever  any  idea  of  introducing 
any  art  training  in  the  public  schools, — ^the  drawing  they  would  have 
taught  is  practical,  mechanical.  All  this  is  good,  excellent  for  the 
purpose  sought,  but  it  is  not,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with,  '*  Indus- 
trial*'  or  any  other  "  Art." 

Wherein  the  Technical   Industrial  Art  School  Differs 
FROM  the  Typical  Manual  Training  School. 

In  the  "  Preliminary  Papers"  with  which  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Report  opens,  the  pressing  demand  in  this  country  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  class  of  Art  Designers,  and  of  Artistic  Artisans,  if  the  manu- 
factures and  arts  of  the  United  States  are,  in  artistic  excellence,  to  be 
kept  abreast  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  has  been  very  fully 
set  forth.* 

It  is  there  shown  that  such  elementary  art  training  as  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  artistic  development  can  be  given  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  subsequent  opening  of  technical  Art  Trade  Schools ; — schools 
in  which  the  practical  application  of  designs  to  manufactures  is 
taught,  and  skill  in  the  special  manipulation  requisite  for  such  art 
work  is  imparted,  must  follow  as  a  logical  necessity.  Such  schools 
may  be  simply  an  additional  department  of  the  Schools  of  Design, 

•See  Part  I,  page  CLXV,  also  the  paper  on  "  The  Technical  Education  of  a 
Veopte"  and  thoee  immediatdx  following:  See  page  LXXXIX  et  9^.^  ^^  V^OOQIC 
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or  wholly  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to,  such  schools;  but 
however  acquired,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  relations  thsi 
necessarily  exist  between  the  Artist  Designer  and  the  Art  workmai 
must  be  possessed  by  each  of  these  producers,  before  full  success  ii 
artistic  production  can  be  achieved;  and  by  "full  success"  is  im 
plied  not  only  artistic  excellence  but  commercially  profitable  pre 
duction. 

Failure  to  realize  this  need  and  adequately  to  provide  such  requi 
site  facilities,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  comparatively  slow  pro^ 
ress  made  in  the  development  of  art  industries  in  the  Unit^ 
States;  and,  also,  for  the  frequent  criticisms  made  by  the  manii 
facturers  that  the  designs  offered  by  pupils  of  ihe  Schools  of  Desigij 
though  often  very  attractive  in  appearance,  are  apt  to  prove  in] 
practicable. 

In  the  American  factories  which  do  put  forth  successful  ai 
products,  the  designs,  and  the  workmen,  will  still  very  commonlj 
be  found  to  be  of  foreign  origin !  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  tlj 
art  capacity  and  productive  enterprise  of  Americans  that  they  shonlj 
have  been  so  slow  to  make  practical  application  of  the  lessons  s| 
profusely  set  before  them  by  the  lavish  displays  of  beautiful  aJ 
works  which  were  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  by  the  Ai 
Producing  Nations  of  the  world  1  Commercially,  that  Expositio! 
has  been  most  advantageous  to  those  foreign  art  makers ;  since  j 
trained  for  them  a  whole  nation  of  appreciative  and  liberal  buyers 

It,  indeed,  opened  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  beauty  of  Aj 
work,  but  its  influence  in  developing  here  a  race  of  native  ai 
workers,  has  not  been  as  potent,  or  as  immediate,  as  was  hoped  b 
those  who  then  urged  the  definite  training  of  the  children  in  tl 
public  schools,  in  the  elements  of  Art  knowledge.  It  is  because  th 
effort  for  the  artistic  instruction  of  the  public  school  children  hi 
been  so  effectually  diverted  into  their  mere  industrial  training,  th« 
so  much  is  said  in  this  volume  in  protest  against  the  omission 
artistic  training  in  the  schools. 

Intelligent  efforts  in  the  right  direction  have  not,  however,  bee 
wholly  wanting  by  American  Producers;  and,  in  many  direction! 
manufacturers  have  profited  by  the  lessons  so  plainly  set  in  Phib 
delphia;  as  is  fully  shown  in  the  very  generally  increased  artisti 
attractiveness  of  native  furniture,  pottery,  glassware,  oarpets,  etc 
subsequent  to  the  Centennial  year. 
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The  kind  of  practical  art  instruction  that  is  needed,  after  tlic  pupil 
has  receive  elementary  art  training  in  the  public  schools  and  has 
learned  to  draw  passably  well,  is  well  exemplified  in  a  notable  school 
in  Philadelphia;  in  which  the  pupils  are,  as  a  basis  for  any  specialty, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  art  and  of  design. 

The  poet-graduate  instruction  that  is  needed  to  fit  the  art  student 
to  practically  apply  his  art  knowledge  in  a  chosen  specialty  of  man- 
uf aetnre  is  here  well  provided  for  in  a  single  direction,  and  the  fully 
equipped  textile  department  of  tiie  Art  School  of  the  ''  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,**  presided  over  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Miller,  Art  Master  and  Principal,  furnishes  an  admirable  example 
of  the  class  of  Art  Trade  Schools  which  are  needed  for  the  post- 
graduate instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  usual  Schools  of  Design. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Potters  of  this  country  will 
follow  the  excellent  precedent  her  3  set  by  the  Textile  manufacturers, 
and  will  establish  in  this  School,  under  the  competent  supervision 
and  direction  of  Principal  MiUer,  a  department  equally  well  equipped 
for  the  training  of  skilled  art  designers  and  artisans  in  the  beautiful 
art  of  the  Potter. 

As  if  to  illustrate  the  present  rapid  development  of  industrial  art 
in  this  country,  it  happens  that,  while  these  pages  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  fruition  of  the 
wish  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  since  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Day,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  for  the  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  during  their 
Lfteenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  20th 
and  21st,  1891,  have  by  a  unanimous  vote,  taken  the  necessary  steps, 
by  the  appointment  of  committees  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  for 
the  opening  of  a  Pottery  School,  comprising  the  three  important 
branches  of  Chemistry,  Modelling,  and  Designing  of  Pottery,  to  be  a 
department  of  this  art  school  in  Philadelphia,  similar  to  the  textile 
department;  and  to  be,  like  that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  W. 
Miller,  principal  of  the  Art  School  of  the  "The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art"  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
desire  the  artistic  development  of  American  manufactures. 

For  this  auspicious  result  credit  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Haynes, 
the  well-known  potter  of  Baltimore,  whose  enthusiasm  and  persist- 
wice  in  the  endeavor,  by  promoting  educational  training  in  s^vt,  to 
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develop  artistic  knowledge  and  skill  among  the  workers  in  ceramics, 
seems,  at  last,  to  have  been  rewarded.  It  is  due  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Design  to  record  that  his  efforts  have  been 
by  them  cordially  seconded. 

The  admirable  exposition  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  previous 
year  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  careful  address  in  which  the  direct  bearing 
and  practical  possibilities  of  such  a  school  were  ably  presented;  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  report  of  proceedings  of  that  year,  was, 
doubtless,  largely  instrumental  in  leading  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Potters'  Association  to  a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  the  proposed  schooL* 

Similar  scientific  Art  Trade  Schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  local 
industries,  should  be  established  in  every  manufacturing  centre 
throughout  the  country. 

Until-such  schools,  or  some  equivalent  methods  of  giving  such  in- 
struction, are  prevalent;  any  very  notable  increase  of  activity  in  the 
production  of  artistic  manufactures  in  the  United  States  by  Ameri- 
can designers  and  artisans,  hardly  need  be  anticipated. 

Such  special  instruction  has  for  many  years  been  given  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  designers  by  the  LowfeU  School  of  Design,  now  at- 
tached  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  pupils 
who  go  from  this  school  directly  to  the  designing  room  of  the  fac- 
tories, are  here  taught  to  work  out  their  own  designs  in  the  dyeing 
and  weaving  of  textiles. 

The  "New  York  Institute  for  Artist  Artisans,"  under  charge  of 
Professor  John  Ward  Stimson,  formerly  principal  of  the  Art  School 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  also  furnishes  an  admirable  model 
for  such  a  class  of  art  schools  as  are  imperatively  needed  if  the  art 
industries  of  America  are  to  be  successfully  developed. 

Looms  for  practice  in  weaving,  and  kilns  for  firing  pottery,  have 
latterly  been  placed  in  several  Schools  of  Design;  as  will  appear  in 
the  account  of  these  schools  to  be  given  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
Report.  These  are  beginnings  in  the  right  direction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  Art  Producers  in  American  manufactories,  but 
the  actual  manipulation  in  the  practical  working  out  of  their  designs 

♦  **  The  Lesson  of  the  Hour  for  American  Potters/'  An  address  delivered  by 
invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Design,  before  the  American  Potters'  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  22nd,  1S90,  by  L.  'W. 
Miller,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  Pp.  24. 
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in  the  material  for  wbich  they  are  made,  must  occupy  a  far  larger 
part  of  the  time  required  for  graduation  from  these  schools,  than  is 
at  present  given,  before  the  schools  can  be  credited  with  affording 
such  facilities  as  are  requisite  for  that  thorough  piractical  training 
which  is  needed  to  make  competent  art  designers  and  skilled  art 
workmen. 

As  the  typical  Manual  Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  offers  post- 
graduate instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  pupil  of  the  public 
grammar  schools;  so  these  Schools  of  Design,  and  Technical  Art 
Trade  Schools,  would  provide  the  requisite  post-graduate  training  to 
the  High  School  pupils  who  had  been  taught,  through  all  the  lower 
grade  schools,  elementary  art  drawing.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
kind  of  art  instruction  given  in  these  higher  art  schools  must  suffice 
to  show  clearly  that  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  so  fully  described 
in  this  volume,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  Industrial  Art  Training. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

February,  1891. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  1891  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
during  February  24th,  25th,  and  26th.  A  large  number  of  State  and 
city  superintendents,  and  other  leading  educators  were  in  attendance. 
The  sessions  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  President,  State 
Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  were  imusually 
spirited  and  interesting. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  *'  Thet  National  Educational  Association; 
its  Organization  and  Functions,"  and  suggested  several  new  fields 
for  its  activities. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  gave  an  address 
on  "The  Public  School  and  Civil  Service  Reform,"  in  which  the 
speaker,  with  his  wonted  charm  of  expression,  urged  that  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  should  be  freed  both 
from  i)olitical  and  personal  influences.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
a  brilliant  reception  at  St.  George's  Hall  was  given  by  the  City 
Board  of  Education  to  the  visiting  8uperintendei^^.^g^^yQQQQI^^ 
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The  day  sessions  of  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of  the  meeting, 
were  given  to  a  consideration  of  "Compulsory  School  Legislation" 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts,  and  led  to 
animated  discussions  showing  some  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
among  educators  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers 
for  City  Public  Schools."  Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Agent  Massachusetts  School 
Board,  and  Superintendent  William  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  were  the  authors  of  the  formal  papers  on  the  above 
topics  in  the  order  of  their  names  as  here  given. 

The  day  sessions  of  Thursday,  the  final  day  of  the  meeting,  opened 
with  the  reading  of  a  carefully  prepared  paper  entitled  "Universities 
and  Schools,"  by  Superintendent  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  which  the  distinctions  between  the  American  Academy  or 
High  School,  College,  and  University,  were  sharply  defined.  The 
mere  aggregation  of  two  or  more  professional  schools  to  a  small  col- 
lege is  not,  it  was  asserted,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  change  its  character  to 
that  of  a  real  University;  and  the  speaker  seriously  queried  whether 
even  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  Columbia,  with  all  their  growing  schools 
and  departments,  had  yet  reached  the  full  standard  implied  in 
European  countries  by  the  term  University.  He  in  no  respect  dis- 
paraged or  minified  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  small  colleges, 
which  have  a  most  useful  field  of  their  own. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  President  H. 
E.  Webster,  of  Union  University,  Schenectady,  New  York ;  Pro- 
fessor  S.  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York ;  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the 
College  for  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  and  others.  The 
clear  cut,  concise,  philosophical  exposition  made  by  President  But- 
ler in  his  brief  remarks  commanded  unusual  attention  and  approval. 

A  paper  entitled  "What  present  means  are  available  for  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  their  work  ?"  was  read  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  who  was  subsequently  elected  President 
of  the  Department  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  discussion  of  this 
paper  closed  the  literary  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
of  general  interest  to  educators,  is  here  given  before  the  fuller  report 
of  the  discussion  on  Art  Training  which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
in  order  to  show  the  relative  importance  accorded  to  the  topics  strictly 
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germane  to  this  Report.  It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  three  days 
diiring  which  the  meeting  was  held,  the  sessions  of  one  entire  day, 
Wednesday,  were  given  to  these.topics,  showing  a  remarkable  change 
on  the  part  of  educators  in  their  estimation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  educational  questions. 

THB  DISCUSSION  OF  ABT  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  session  of  Wednesday,  the  25th,  the  topics  of  "Art  Educa- 
tion''  and  **  Drawing**  were  announced.  The  Hon.  James  Mac  Alis- 
t^r,  LLi.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
now  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  opened  the  discussion  with  an 
important  and  suggestive  paper  on  ''Art  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools." 

In  this  paper,  the  comprehensive  purposes  necessarily  included  in 
the  functions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  present  time  are  so  clearly 
stated;  the  relation  of  Art  Education  to  the  other  essential  studies 
is  so  well  defined;  while  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  new  move- 
ments affecting  the  public  school  training  of  future  citizens,  if  our 
institutions  are  to  be  preserved,  are  so  emphatically  set  forth;  that, 
did  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  adopt  the  paper  in  its  entirety,  as 
a  most  fitting  and  artistic  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  which 
is  so  largely  given  to  an  account  of  these  new  movements  and  stud- 
ies. This  paper,  also,  in  its  discussion  of  the  art  possibilities  inci- 
dent to  this  proposed  training  in  the  public  schools,  so  links  itself  to 
the  purposes  and  aspirations  set  forth  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Re- 
port that  it  suggests  and  illustrates  the  underlying  unity  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  characterize  and  pervade  this  Report  when  its  several 
volumes  are  finally  completed.  It  is  significant  of  the  varying  phases 
which  accompany  a  rapidly  advancing  civilization,  that  the  very 
arguments  on  which  in  the  past  the  opening  and  support  of  com- 
mon schools  were  based,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  studies  to  be 
taught  in  them  were  limited  to  little  other  than  those  which  should 
enable  the  future  voting  citizen  to  read  the  laws,  and  which,  in 
later  years,  have  been  urged  against  the  introduction  in  these  schools 
of  new  studies,  should  be  those  on  whic&  this  speaker  most  relies. 

Prbsidsnt  MacAlister's  Paper. 

Dr.  MacAlister's  opening  words  which  here  follow  give  the  key- 
note of  his  paper : 

The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the 
recognition  of  the  public  school  as  one  of  the  most  important  institutionB  of  mod- 
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em  society.  To  the  thoughtful  man  the  future  presents  a  number  of  social  prob- 
lems of  the  gravest  import.  Individual  freedom  from  class  and  proscriptive  tyr- 
anny has,  in  a  broad  sense,  been  secured.  Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the 
majority  of  individual  opinion,  has  become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and  hence 
the  binding  force  in  modem  society  is  what  the  majority  of  the  people  think  or 
believe.  We  need  to  bring  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  before  us,  and  to  con- 
sider that  under  this  social  dispensation  all  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature 
are  given  as  free  play  as  are  the  higher  elements,  and  that  no  man  is  restricted  of 
his  personal  liberty  until  he  encroaches  upon  the  liberties  of  others,  before  we  can 
adequately  comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of  public  education  to  the  modem 


Referring  to  a  paper  by  John  Fiske,  in  which  that  writer  points 
out  "how  the  long  period  of  mental  plasticity,  that  is,  the  educational 
period  of  infancy,  youth,  and  adolescence,"  through  which  the  human 
being  passes,  secures  the  possibility  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
Dr.  Mac  Alister,  says: 

The  social  condition  of  man  has  now  reached  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  This 
social  condition  can  be  protected,  can  be  properly  developed,  only  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions for  education  provide  for  the  training  of  youth  for  their  social  duties  and 
responsibilities.  With  just  as  much  thoroughness,  with  just  as  much  care,  we  need 
at  the  present  time  to  train  our  children  to  all  that  makes  for  high  and  noble  living, 
as  the  Greeks  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Greek  state,  as  the  Romans 
trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Roman  state,  etc.  So,  also,  we  must 
recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  training  in  all  that  makes  for  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  and  refinement  in  human  life. 

After  showing  how  the  State  rests  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  citizen,  Dr.  Mac  Alister  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  for 
this  very  security  of  the  foundations  of  the  State,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  community  to  realize  that  the  educational  care 
of  the  State  must  be  especially  given  to  the  poorest  classes  of  its 
citizens,  those  least  able  or  willing,  if  left  to  their  own  resources, 
or  impelled  only  by  their  own  desires,  to  educate  their  children. 

To  state  the  problem  in  a  few  words,  our  duty  is  to  so  organize  the  forces  that 
make  for  right  living  that  they  shall  always  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  social 
organism,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  recognize  this  condition  as  fundamental 
to  all  growth  in  human  well-being  that  we  can  get  a  proper  comprehension  of  what 
is  involved  in  public  education  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  is  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  seen 
that  its  greatest  power  must  be  exerted  where  the  dangers  to  the  social  organism 
are  greatest,  i,  e.,  among  the  very  poorest  classes.  There  is  more  need  of  the 
refining  infiuences  of  the  best  education  among  the  debased  and  neglected  elements 
of  population  in  our  large  cities  than  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  progper- 
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0118 ;  and  hence  the  moTement  of  the  last  few  years  to  carry  the  most  improved  forms 
of  oar  education  among  the  lowest  classes  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  a  feeling  that  will  undoubtedly  grow  in 
strength  as  social  problems  are  more  carefully  studied. 

HOW  COMMON  SCHOOLS  MAT  BE  THE  NURSERIES  OF  TRUE  PATRIOTS. 

Referring  to  the  movement  for  placing  the  national  flag  on  the 
school  house  and  using  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  patriotism,  Dr. 
Mac  Alister,  after  stating  that  in  large  cities  the  policeman  was 
almost  the  only  embodiment  of  governmental  force  of  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  have  any  personal  knowledge,  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  school  itself  may  be  made  an  efficient  means  of  developiQg 
a  true  and  intelligent  patriotism. 

What  better  instrumentality  is  there  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a 
respect  for  government  and  law  than  the  school  house  ?  If  we  can  lead  the  pupils 
to  miderstand  that  the  school  house  is  provided  by  the  State,  is  provided  for  aU, 
without  distinction  of  race,  condition,  or  creed;  if  we  can  make  the  school  house  a 
place  of  delight,  and  if  we  can  secure  within  the  school  house  the  right  sort  of  in- 
struction, the  instruction  that  shall  tend  to  develop  all  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  we  shaU  then  be  fostering  not  simply  a  love  of  coun- 
try for  its  past  history  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  shaU  be  foster- 
ing a  love  of  country  for  what  the  country  is  doing  for  the  children  themselves  in 
encouraging  and  in  training  them  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes  in  life.  Then 
will  the  flag  mean  something  personal  to  every  child.  Then  will  the  Government 
be  to  him  not  edmply  an  abstraction,  but  he  will  come  to  regard  it  as  his  own  great 
helper  and  sustainer.  I  welcome,  therefore,  this  nationalization  of  the  school  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  educational  movements  of  our  time. 

If,  however,  we  make  the  school  the  symbol  of  the  State  to  the  children,  we  must 
have  taught  in  the  schools  all  that  the  child  requires  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
virtuous  and  useful  citizen.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  gainsaying  of  this 
proposition.  Indeed,  it  follows  logically  from  the  very  establishment  of  a  public 
school,  and  in  our  day  when  such  broad  responsibilities  are  attached  to  citizenship, 
the  pnUic  school  and  its  instrumentalities  must  be  measured  solely  by  its  capacity 
to  produce  such  citizenship. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  necessity  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  public  school  instruction  will  be  found  based  on  reasons  the 
very  opposite  to  those  urged,  not  only  against  any  "such  enlarging 
of  opportunities,  but  against  any  form  of  free  public  teachings  by 
the  opponents  of  the  public  schools;  such  as,  for  instance,  are  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bonhatn,  in  the  chapter  quoted  from  his  work  on 
'•  Industrial  Liberty,"  in  paper  viii  of  Appendix  *'  I "  of  the  present 
volume. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL    MOVBllBNTS. 

In  a  few  sentences  Dr.  Mac  Alister  concisely  sums  up  the  various 
movements  comprised  in  the  new  education,  and  asserts  the  absolute 
need  of  this  development  of  the  public  school,  as  follows: 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  limited  the  instruction  that  shall  be  given  in  public 
schools,  and  some  confine  it  within  very  narrow  bounds.  But  we  are  gradually 
outgrowing  the  narrow  ideas  of  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  our  more  intelli- 
gent communities  are  already  anticipating  legislative  action  and  are  putting  into 
their  schools  new  subjects  for  study,  new  exercises,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  for  bringing  them  into  the 
closest  possible  relations  to  the  social  needs  of  the  future.  Look  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  movements  that  are  going  forward  at  the  present  time  for  the  broaden- 
ing of  public  education.  First  we  have  the  kindergarten  movement,  the  recognition 
of  the  child  in  education,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements  that  has  ever  come 
into  public  schools.  Then  we  have  physical  training,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  citizen  to  have  a  healthy  mind  must  also  have  a  healthy  body.  Then  we  have  the 
movement  for  the  study  of  elementary  science,  which  has  for  its  object  tlie  bringing 
of  the  individual  into  the  closest  relations  witli  his  physical  environment,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  enrich  the  world  by  his  conquests  over  nature;  that  he  may,  to  use  the  words 
of  Bacon,  become  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature.  Then  we  have  the  move- 
ment for  industrial  or  manual  training,  which  recognizes  that  labor  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  man's  existence  in  the  world;  and  it  is  through  understanding  labor  and 
putting  thought  into  labor,  that  man  is  brought  more  completely  into  sympathy  with 
his  fellows.  Then  we  have  the  study  of  history,  not  simply  as  the  rec<»xi  of  man's 
military  conquests,  but  rather  as  showing  the  steady  development  of  the  idea  of 
brotherhood  among  men.  And  then,  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  art  education, 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  all  the  new  studies,  because  its  influence, 
tends  to  enrich  the  mind  as  a  whole  through  the  developmeift  and  training  of  its 
highest  faculties. 

PUBUG  EDUCATION  PREPARES  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

Now,  cavil  as  we  may  against  these  new  studies;  argue,  as  many  persons  do,  upon 
the  limitations  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  imposed  upon  the  State  in  education,  all 
these  features  must  come  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  no  niggardly  way.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  They  must  come  in  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  or  there  is 
danger  that  the  present  tendencies  of  social  progress  will  miscarry.  That  their  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  will  revolutionize  much  of  our  existing  education  can- 
not be  denied,  but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  and  incontestable  prc^po- 
sition  that  modem  social  conditions  demand  these  two  things:  First,  the  highest 
order  of  citizenship;  and  second,  that  public  education  must  prepare  for  such  citi- 
zenship, no  matter  at  what  cost 

All  thus  far  has  been  but  the  preparation  for  his  statement  as  to 
the  I'elative  importance  that  should  be  given  to  art  education  in  any 
scheme  of  public  instruction.     Much  that  follg|^|yi^\l)^|gund  in 
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full  accord  with  the  suggestions  advanced  in  some  of  the  '/  Prelimi- 
nary  Papers"  of  Part  I  of  the  present  Report;  and  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  the  author  to  find  his  judgments  confirmed  by  so  experi- 
enced an  educator. 

"Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Dr.  MacAlister  introduces  the  special  topic  assigned  him,  thus: 

I  have  detained  you  with  these  remarks  because,  in  opening  for  discussion  the 
subject  assigned  me,  "  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  *'  it  has  seemed  desira- 
able  for  its  right  understanding  that  we  should  consider  it  not  simply  as  a  single 
sabject  or  specialty  in  education,  but  rather  in  the  larger  aspect  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  general  education  that  is  now  demanded  by  the  social  ^conditions  of 
our  time.  It  is  only  by  regarding  the  subject  in  its  broadest  relations  that  we  can 
rightly  consider  how  it  should  be  treated  in  the  schools. 

Of  the  new  subjects  referred  to,  art  educaticm  is  the  one  least  understood,  and 
yet  it  is  the  one  that  in  many  respects  is  the  most  important.  There  is  no  other 
sobject  in  education  that  touches  the  whole  of  education  at  .more  points  than  this, 
or  one  that  bears  more  directly  upon  all  that  ministers  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  I  am  aware  that  many  wiU  r^;ard  this  as  far  too  inclu- 
sive a  statement,  and  yet  the  history  of  civilization  shows  that  the  arts  which  deal 
with  form  and  color  have  been  at  once  of  the  highest  value  to  man's  utilitarian 
necessities,  to  those  desires  which  nothing  but  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art 
can  satisfy.  As  a  people  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  deficient  in  general 
art  culture,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that,  in  consequence,  we  are  losing 
no  small  part  of  our  intellectual  heritage.  This  will  not  always  be  so.  The  indica- 
tions are  many  that  art  is  to  have  a  new  development  in  America,  and  on  a  new 
basis— the  basis  of  a  broad  humanity.  The  putting  of  industrial  training  into  the 
Bcbools  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  and  wiU  surely  give  a  higher  idea  and  a 
nobler  purpose  to  the  labor  of  common  life.  The  putting  of  art  education  into  the 
schools  side  by  sid^  with  industrial  training  will*  not  only  give  dignity  to  labor,  but 
also  permit  the  human  feeling  bom  of  labor  to  find  adequate  expression. 
•  •••••• 

In  the  great  hurry-scurry  that  is  going  on  in  the  race  for  wealth,  people  are  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fundamental  ethical  principles  that  hold  society  together,  and  are 
making  a  pretence  of  living.  The  pulpit  is  not  to-day  as  strong  a  bulwark  against 
this  social  tendency  as  the  public  school.  Now,  art  education,  which  is  the  study 
of  beauty  as  the  highest  truth  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  can  be  directed  power- 
fully against  this  social  demoralization,  and  hence  we  should  be  prepared  to  advocate 
art  education  in  tiie  schools  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  moral  forces.  Goethe 
says:  *The  beautifnl  is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the  good  and  adds 
nometliing  to  it.  It  is  the  good  made  perfect  and  fitted  with  all  the  collateral  per- 
fections which  make  it  a  perfect "  thing.*' '  While  we  aire  broadening  our  system  of 
education  <m  the  utilitarian  side,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  right  enjoyment 
of  life— that  is,  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties— is  as  much  a  function  of 
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living  as  earning  one's  daily  bread;  and  for  our  education  to  be  useful,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  we  can  not  ignore  the  training  of  the  aesthetic  faculties,  as  much 
for  moral  as  for  practical  ends. 

VALUE  OF  FOBM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

I  have  felt  constrained  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  subject  as  of  supreme 
importance  at  the  present  time,  because  in  the  general  introduction  of  form  ^udy 
and  drawing  into  the  schools  there  seems  to  prevail  an  idea  that  their  chief  value 
consists  in  subserving  industrial  ends,  or  as  aids  to  other  branches  of  instruction, 
particularly  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  The  great  value  of  form  study 
and  drawing  in  industry,  as  well  as'  their  great  use  in  educational  training,  is 
admitted,  but  form  study  and  drawing  as  the  basis  of  art  education  need  to  be 
considered  in  much  broader  relations  than  their  application  in  these  directions. 

Now,  art  in  form  and  color  is  not  an  abstraction.    It  is  something  very  tangible. 
It  is  man's  creative  work  with  material  things;  work  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
his  power,  his  knowledge,  his  feelings,  his  ideas  for  the  use  and>the  enjoyment  of 
others.    With  every  child  there  is  bom  some  degree  of  this  power  of  individual 
creation,  and  closely  allied  to  it  is  another  and  complimentary  mental  power,  that 
of  curiosity,  or  observation,  and  it  should  be  a  principle  in  all  general  education  to 
lay  hold  of  these  two  great  instinctive  or  natural  powers  and  give  them  free  play 
in  the  training  of  every  child.    True  art  education  distinctly  recognizes  these  two 
mental  powers  in  the  child  as  the  starting  point,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  and  direct 
them  so  that  they  shall  act  and  react  on  each  other,  to  the  end  that  they  shall 
ultimate  in  the  creation  of  beautiful  things,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of 
selfish  or  individual  desires  as  for  giving  joy  to  others,  thereby  establishing  social 
relations  between  the  creator  and  his  fellows.    The  method  of  training  for  this 
end  has  a  dual  aspect    On  the  one  side  the  child  is  led,  through  the  exercise  of  his 
observing  powers;  to  discover  that  beauty  is  the  supreme  truth  in  all  material 
things— in  fact,  that  there  can  be  no  beauty  devoid  of  truth— and,  on  the  other  side 
he  is  trained  to  express  his  observation  of  the  beautiful  in  creations  that  shall 
minister  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.    It  has  been  truly  said  that  sharing  in 
some  common  enjoyment  begets  a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  others  than  sharing 
in  the  same  kind  of  knowledge. 

Not  until  art  education  is  viewed  in  the  broader  aspects  can  the  subject  take  its 
rightful  place  in  public  education  at  the  present  time.  For  not  until  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  for  the  training  of  the  child  are  comprehended  can  a  method  of 
instruction  in  art  suitable  to  children  be  devised,  and  not  until  its  applications  in 
social  life  are  comprehended  can  the  object  of  art  in  education  be  understood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  view  of  art  education  does 
not  present  the  subject  as  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  its  applications  to  industry,  or 
in  other  subjects  of  education.  In  fact  the  more  the  subject  is  studied  frona  this 
broader  point  of  view  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  its  practical  applications  both 
in  industrial  training  and  in  general  educational  training  are  greatly  increased,  in 
that  there  is  brought  to  its  applications  in  these  directions  the  creative  powers  of 
the  pupils,  enriched  by  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  life-giving  principle 
in  all  industrial  work,  and  which  is  alive  to  the  highest  creation  in  all  intellectual 
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A  PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  introduction  of  drawing  into 
the  flchooLs,  a  pertinent  question  arises  here:  Is  the  study  coming  into  public  edu- 
cati<»i  on  the  basis  of  art,  or  is  it  coming  in  on  the  basis  of  utility? 

Dr.  MacAlister  regards  the  present  tendency  shown  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  as  in  the  right,  that  is,  the  artistic,  direction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  he  is  correct ;  for,  as  "we  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe,  the  Manual  Training  School  influence 
seems,  in  many  of  these  schools,  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  indifferent 
to  any  possible  art  development. 

He  comments  at  some  length  on  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  teaching  drawing,  which  he  considers  were, 
at  first,  limited  to  purely  utilitarian  and  industrial  considerations. 
The  prominence  at  first  given  to  these  arguments,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitt^  to  the  present  writer  to  ob&erve,  was  not  due  to  any 
failure  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  or  to  any  indifference  to  the 
higher  ends  and  purposes  of  art,  gn  the  part  of  the  three  great  pio- 
neers in  the  movement  for  putting  drawing  in  the  common  schools ; 
but  arose  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  knowledge 
about  drawing  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  it  seemed  necessary 
fii-st  to  press  on  their  attention  the  utilitarian  values  of  the  new 
study,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  any  consideration  whatever.  This 
could.be  done  with  the  more  heartiness  because  it  was  clear  that 
when  once  some  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  should  be  gen- 
erally disseminated  throughout  the  community,  its  higher  purposes 
would  gradually  but  surely  make  themselves  felt,  as  the  result  has 
abundantly  proved.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  new 
study,  for  emphasizing  the  utilitarian  arguments,  and  thus  of  appar- 
ently ignoring  all  its  art  qualities,  which  aroused  an  antagonism  to 
the  movement  among  many  artists,  and  art  lovers,  who,  doubtless, 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  securing  a  beginning,  however 
small  and  incomplete,  in  the  work  of  instructing  a  community  so 
wholly  ignorant  of  art. 

The  speaker,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  change  re- 
ferred to,  remarks : 

Bat  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  to  say  that,  because  the  method  of  teaching 

drawing  has  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  the  expression  of  ideas  derived  from 

the  study  of  objects  or  things,  the  problem  of  art  education  in  the  schools  has  been 

solved.    In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  with  thw  change  of  n^et|i<j>d^ig^^j^^-WJ^em 
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in  art  education  confronts  us  from  a  new  and  a  broader  point  of  view  than 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  subject  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  drawing. 
Having  reached  the  stage  where  drawing  is  regarded  as  but  a  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  form  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  tiie  vital  point  in  the  in- 
struction new  turns  upon  this,  What  kind  of  objects  shall  we  give  the  children  to 
study  for  the  development  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed?  It  is  not  unfrequently 
claimed  that  the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  the  guiding  consideration  here. 
That  the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  secured  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  this  should  be  the  only  consideration. 

This  last  sentence  may  be  commended  to  those  educators  who  in 
their  zeal  for  promoting  kindergarten,  or  manual  training,  seem  often 
to  have  ignored  all  other  considerations  in  their  endeavors  to  secure 
the  spontaneous  interest  of  the  child;  forgetting,  it  would  appear, 
that  if  this  curiosity,  the  common  characteristic  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, were  in  itself  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  child  there  would  be  no 
need  for  teachers.  Is  it  not  in  the  wise  direction  of  this  awakening 
and  growing  curiosity  that  the  whole  province  of  true  education  is 
comprised? 

Is  not  this  guidance  the  very  business  of  the  true  educator? 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OF  BEAUTY  ALIKB  IN  WORKS 
OF  NATURE  AND  OF  MAN. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
art  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  study  of  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  he  shows  that  the  aim  of  this  proposed  train- 
ing is— 

To  develop  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  beauty  in  nature  which  is  realized  only 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  various  objects  in  nature  are  fashioned  upon  certain 
type  forms  which  express  unity  and  purpose  as  the  highest  truths  in  nature—truths 
that  transcend  all  material  manifestations  and  witness  the  supreme,  eternal 
power  that  lies  back  of,  and  gives  life  to,  nature.  The  natural  objects  are  very 
few  that  express  this  truth,  this  beauty  of  nature  in  all  their  details.  They  become 
beautiful  only  as  they  are  seen  in  their  typical  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  art  to  present  the  objects  of  nature  not  in  their  accidental,  but  in  their  typical 
relations;  in  other  words,  to  interpret  nature  in  her  highest  aspects,  not  simply  to 
imitate  her  in  her  details.  Hence  the  art  study  of  nature  becomes  largely  subjec- 
tive, and  is  very  different  from  the  objective  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
science. 

If  this  point  be  conceded,  the  question  arises,  What  are  the  tsrpical  forms  that  the 
study  of  nature  for  art  purposes  reveals  as  the  supreme  content  of  nature  ?  They 
are  very  few  and  they  are  very  simple  forms — ^the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylmder, 
the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  and  the  pyramid.  The  wonderful 
variety  of  forms  which  are  observed  in  the  objects  of  nature  are  but^^imi|^cations 
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of,  or  are  derived  from,  these  typical  forms.  These  typical  forms,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  as  truths  of  form  in  nature;  just  as  distinctly  as  gravity  is  regarded  as 
a  trutii  of  power  of  nature. 

Now  if  it  be  cme  of  the  iFunctions  of  art  to  interpret  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  this 
beauty  will  be  perceived  in  its  highest  aspects  only  as  it  is  seen  to  be  related  to  the 
highest  form  truths  of  nature.  Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the 
typical  forms  referred  to  are  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  form  truths  of  nature, 
so  these  are  the  tonns  that  should  be  used  in  our  elementary  instruction  in  order  to 
kad  the  ohildren  to  see  and  to  realize  the  highest  f  <»rms  of  beauty  in  natture. 

BEAUTY  IN  CSIEATIVE  WORKS. 

But  the  study  of  beauty  in  nature  is  only  <»ie  phase  of  art  education.  The  study 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  creative  works  of  man  is  as  much  a  feature  in  art  education 
88  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  study  of  beauty  of  form  in  man's  art 
work  reveals  the  fact  that  it,  also,  is  based  upon  the  same  typical  forms  that  are 
found  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  and  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  man  has  utilized  these  forms  with  his  creative  imagination  in  the 
production,  of  works  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  mankind,  that  gives  to  his  art 
works  their  highest  character  and  significance.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  for  «rt  training,  which  is  to  include  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  we  must  recognize  that  the  type  forms  of  the  sphere, 
the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsotd,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cohe,  the  pyramid,  are 
the  embodiment  of  all  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  growing  out  of  the  truth 
of  form.  In  nature,  the  eternal  power  that  lies  back  of  nature  invests  these  forms 
with  life,  thus  giving  the  highest  beauty  to  nature.  In  art,  man,  with  his  creative 
imagination,  invests  these  forms  with  humanity,  which  is  the  very  culmination  of 
beauty  in  art,  and  thus  we  see  that  form  beauty  in  nature  and  form  beauty  in  art 
are  in  their  ultimate  analysis  (me,  and  rest  upon  the  same  eternal  truths  of  form. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing  that  is  now 
finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  it  is  based  upon  the  distinct  recognition  of  these 
type  forms  as  the  fundamental  verities  for  the  training  of  children  to  perceive 
truth  and  beauty  cf  form  in  nature  and  in  art;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
to  so  connect  the  study  of  these  typical  forms  with  choice  selections  of  natural 
forms  and  fine  examples  of  art  forms  that  the  children  may  be  brought,  through 
the  l^gitiniate  and  hsappy  exercise  oi  their  observing  and  creative  powers,  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  beautiful,  as  the  highest  truth  of  nature  and  of  the  art  work 
of  men. 

HOW   THE   KIND    OF   ART    EDUCATION    HERE    DESCRIBED    MAY    BE 

SECURED. 

Dr.  MacAlister  then  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  general  practical  sug- 
geetions  for  promoting  through  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  the 
kind  of  art  education  he  has  set  forth: 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  details  for  carrying  out  this 
impoctaiit  workr    Tbis  task  may  be  left  to  the  many  able 
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who  in  several  of  our  leading  cities  are  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  form  stady  and 
drawing  the  broad  character  here  indicated,  and  who  are  laboring  against  great 
obstacles,  arising  from  the  general  misconception  of  the  subject  which  exists  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  directing  the  schools.  It  seems  the 
proper  place,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  points  whereby  the  instnic- 
iion  in  the  schools  may  be  made  more  efficient. 

THBEE  IMPORTANT  C0NSIDEBATI0.N8. 

To  this  end  (me  fact  must  be  distinctly  recognized  as  fundamental  for  any  sub- 
stantial and  pennanent  success— that  the  instruction  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  must  be  given  by  the  regular  cHus  teachers.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  in 
efficient  school  management  at  the  present  time  as  to  need  no  argument.  Flowing 
from  this  fact,  however,  are  three  very  important  considerations: 

First.  A  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in  which  the  sequential  development 
of  the  subject  through  ail  the  grades  should  be  clearly  presented.  But  few  of  the 
regular  teachers  have  had  any  training  in  this  subject.  They  need,  therefore,  to 
have  it  so  presented  that  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  become  acquainted  wi<li  the 
features  to  be  taught  in  their  respective  grades,  but  also  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the 
subject  through  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  grade  teachers  are  able  to  take  this 
comprehensive  view  of  the  work,  not  until  they  see  that  the  study  is  recognized  as 
an  organic  feature  in  the  general  course,  can  they  be  expected  to  take  other  than 
an  exceptional  interest  in  it. 

Second.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  special  instructors  or  directors  in  art  education.  These  special  instructors 
should  be  broadly  educated  persons.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  received 
training  in  technical  art  work.  They  should  also  be  familiar  with  educational 
methods,  with  the  general  school  conditions  that  surround  the  teaching  of  art  in 
the  public  schools;  and  then,  above  all,  they  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  work 
in  its  principles  and  methods  to  the  grade  teachers  as  well  as  to  justly  criticise  and 
supervise  their  work. 

Third.  The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more  objects  for  the  children  to 
study.  The  models  of  the  type  forms  that  are  now  being  so  generally  introduced 
should  be  supplemented  with  casts  of  natural  forms  artistically  treated,  in  order 
that  the  children  in  their  individual  study  of  natural  forms  may  see  good  examples 
of  the  art  rendering  of  nature,  and  also  with  reproductions  of  fine  examples  of 
historical  ornament,  both  in  relief  and  in  color,  tliat  the  children  may  have  oppor- 
tunities to  study  good  examples  of  art  work  applied  to  common  life. 

In  addition  to  these  repioductions  there  should  also  be  Introduced  reproductions 
of  choice  vase  forms  from  Classic,  Renaissance,  and  Oriental  art.    Man's  realiza- 
tion of  pure  beauty  of  form  and  color  has,  perhaps,  found  its  most  complete  expres- 
sion in  fictile  art,  and  as  these  vase  forms  can  be  shown  to  be  developments  under 
the  influence  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the  type  forms  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, and  as  they  are  full  of  historic  associations,  they  will  g^reatly  interest  the 
children,  and  can,  therefore,  be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  purposes  of 
object  drawing  than  the  miscellaneous  objects  possessing  no  distizLct^emento  of 
l^uty  that  are  too  frequently  plac^  before  them.  "^     ^  ^ 
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A  RBAL  ART  DBV1(||iOP]iENT  POSSIBLE  IN  AMERICA. 

With  well  considered  coarses  of  study  in  art  education,  with  the  schools  supplied 
with  suitable  materials  and  objects  for  study,  with  proper  directors  of  art  teaching 
in  the  schools,  we  should  see,  I  believe,  a  real  art  development  in  this  country  un- 
exampled in  the  world's  history. 

And  aU  this  is  possible.  Upon  you  as  School  Superintendents  devolves  this  im- 
portant work.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  lead  this  people  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  what  art  education  means  in  the  schools,  where  the  people  are  taught  to  show 
how  intimately,  how  organically  it  is  connected  with  all  that  makes  for  true  man- 
hood and  true  womanhood— how  it  may  elevate  all  manual  work  and  make  it  an 
expression  of  right  thinking  and  noble  living. 

After  an  eloquent  reference  to  the  art  creations  of  the  past  in  his- 
toric countries  and  to  the  possibilities  oflfered  by  our  system  of  pub^ 
lie  education  for  an  art  development  in  this  country,  which  we  have 
thus  far  neglected,  the  speaker  thus  closed  this  striking  paper: 

With  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  we  are  recognizing  manual  labor  as 
concreting  human  tiiQught  in  the  broad  interests  of  humanity.  In  introducing  art 
education  we  are  recognizing  that  the  beautiful  is  not  only  the  supreme  truth  in 
the  material  woi^ld,  but  that  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  sut>reme  truth  in  the  moral 
world,  and  that  so  far  as  it  enters  into  human  life  it  is  a  Divine  influence  that  makes 
for  righteouimess  among  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautifid,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  our  public 
education,  and  when  art  education  shall  be  so  incorporated  into  the  schools  that  its 
rich,  benign  influence  shall  permeate  the  life  of  the  whole  people  we  may  then 
write  over  the  door  of  every  American  schoolhpuse  these  inspiring  words  of 

SchiUer: 

"  Create  the  beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 

For  Godlike  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown." 

Superintendent  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  rising 
to  open  the  discussion  of  this  paper  voiced  the  judgment  of  the 
audience  as  he  said  that  the  subject  had  been  presented  to  this 
department  as  never  before — 

"Art  is  rooted  in  prehistoric,  man,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  useful*^  "Art  is  democratic  and  can  reach  every  being,  every  child."  "  Sci- 
ence must  underlie  art."  "If  you  want  to  cultivate  art  education  you  want  to  put 
it  into  the  souls  of  teachers."  ' '  You  can  not  have  art  education  as  long  as  you  have 
cheap  teachers," 

were  a  few  of  his  telling  sentences.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  principal 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Cortland,  New  York,  announced  his  belief 
in  art  education  and  in  the  cultivation  of  spontaneity  in  the 
child.  The  discussion,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  unfor- 
tunately limited.    A  paper  on  **The  Highest  Office  of  Drawing'* 
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was  then  read  by  Mr.  Prank  Abom,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating,  in  effect,  that  genius  was  an  educa- 
tional product;  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  value  of  language 
as  the  means  of  education.  The  following  sentence  in  which  his 
special  topic  is  set  forth  must  serve  to  exemplify  this  interesting 
paper: 

Drawing  is  the  language  of  form,  and  in  its  employment  as  a  means  of  recording 
mental  images,  describing  imaginary  aspects  of  imaginary  objects,  it  attains  its 
highest  office. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gaston,  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Yon- 
kers.  New  York,  held  that  the  ideas  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mac  Alister 
and  Mr.  Abom,  could  only  be  realized  through  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers. 

As  the  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Mac  Alister  sums  up  the  conclusions 
reached  after  years  of  wide  experience  by  one  who  was  early  identi- 
fied with  the  movement  for  introducing  drawing  in  the  schools,  who 
has  also  been  ever  ready  to  welcome  such  new  experiments  in  educa- 
tion as  are  herein  recorded,  it  has  seemed  desirable,  even  at  the  risk 
of  unduly  expanding  this  introduction,  to  include  such  portions  of 
this  paper  as  are  here  given  in  connection  with  this  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^^  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. "  It  is  not  without  significance  that  one-third  of  the  time 
allotted  to  this  meeting  of  leading  educators  should  have  been  given 
to  a  consideration  of  these  topics. 

The  papers  read  and  discussions  held  on  the  other  topics  considered 
at  this  meeting,  together  with  the  records  of  the  rouline  business,  and 
of  the  election  of  officers,  will  doubtless  be  duly  given  in  the  official 
report,  issued  annually  by  the  Association. 

At  the  close  of  Wednesday's  session  the  superintendents  in  a  body 
called  formally  at  the  City  Hall  upon  Mayor  Fitler,  and  then  upon 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  at  his  private  office  in  the  Ledger  Building. 
A  cordial  reception  was  given  them  in  both  places. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  visitors  in  the  remarkable  col- 
lections of  literary  and  artistic  curios  and  mementos,  which  make  of 
Mr.  Childs's  office  a  veritable  museum.  The  interest  in  education 
felt  by  Mr.  Childs  has  long  been  evident  in  the  columns  of  the  Ledger, 
while  in  becoming  a  trustee  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  and  active  ii\ 
securing  for  this  new  educational  force  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Mae 
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Alister,  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Childs  had  more  closely  allied  himself 
to  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  generous  hospitality  extended 
on  every  hand  to  the  visiting  educators  while  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  constant  supervision  and  kindly  care  for  their  interests  so  con- 
spicuously shown  by  President  Mac  Alister  were  most  warmly  ap- 
preciated. 

Gborqb  William  Curtis  On  The  American  Common  Schoou 

This  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  School  Superintendents  of  the 
country  can  not  be  better  ended  than  by  quoting  the  closing  wor^ 
of  the  eloquent  address  delivered  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  by 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  who  from  his  *'Easy  Chair"  has,  un- 
consciously to  himself  perhaps,  long  proved  a  most  winning  and 
effective  teacher  to  his  countrymen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  estimate  accords  with  that  expressed  by 
Dr.  Mac  Alister,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  notable  utterances  already 
quoted  in  this  volume,  showing  how  leading  Americans  esteem  the 
common  schools  and  their  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Curtis  said: 

The  American  public  school  is  the  true  temple  of  the  people.  In  every  other 
branch  of  activity,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society,  even  in  charity,  we  are  all  divided 
into  sects  and  parties,  and  clubs  and  cliques.  But  in  the  public  schools  citizens 
of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  of  all  social  sympathies  and  associations,  meet  on  a 
common  ground,  with  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican temple  dedicated  to  what  we  believe  the  essential  condition  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, an  educated  people.  The  State  gives  its  children  knowledge  as  a  two- 
edged  sword,  indeed,  with  which  they  may  either  slay  themselves  or  carve  their 
way  to  the  highest  human  service.  Tlie  public  school  merely  opens  to  the  child 
that  oppcxtunity  of  training  and  developing  his  powers,  his  character,  and  his 
aims,  which  comes  from  knowledge  of  human  thought  and  achievement  in  all  times 
and  coantrie»-~an  opportunity  which  he  alone  can  improve  for  himself.  The  dig- 
nity, the  influence,  the  power  of  the  teacher*s  office,  therefore,  are  incalculable. 
Is  any  public  duty  more  transcendent  than  that  of  enabling  the  duties  of  that 
office  to  be  discharged  more  satisfactorily,  of  constantly  elevating  it  both  in  the 
reqwct  of  bim  who  fills  it  and  in  the  confidence  and  honor  of  the  public  for  whom 
be  holds  it?  Shall  we  spare  any  thought,  any  effort,  any  cost,  to  make  the  public 
school  what  we  mean  it  to  be,  the  comer  stone  of  the  ever  loftier  and  more  splendid 
stmctore  of  political  liberty,  and  to  impress  upon  the  teacher  by  our  sympathy  and 
care  the  central  truth  of  the  school  system,  that  the  child  is  educated  by  the  State, 
not  that  he  may  read  and  write  only,  but  that  the  trained  power  and  noble  inteUi- 
geooe  of  the  American  citizen  may  tend  constantly  more  and  more  to  purify  and 
perpetuate  the  American  Republic.  , 
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The  Coming  World's  Fair  to  be  Held  in  Chicago. 

•  In  view  of  the  amazing  influence  exerted  in  so  many  ways  by  the 
holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  no 
one  who  takes  interest  in  the  educational,  industrial,  and  artistic 
development  of  the  United  States,  can  regard  with  indifference  the 
opening  of  the  proposed  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  by  Columbus,  four 
centuries  ago.  It  is  time  for  all  who  care  for  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  begin  actively  to  prepare  for  this  event,  which  possesses  such 
vast  potentialities  for  the  industrial  and  artistic  education  of  the 
people.  Those  for  whom  this  Report  is  made,  and  to  whom  it 
especially  appeals,  have,  in  this  coming  exhibition,  if  they  wisely 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion,  a  great  opportunity  to  test  their 
experiments  by  a  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in  other 
countries;  and  also,  to  disseminate  among  their  own  countrymen  ^ 
knowledge  of  their  special  purposes  and  methods. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educators  of  the  country,  in  every  branch, 
will  so  co-ordinate  their  efforts  and  their  exhibitions,  as  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results.  In  view  of  the  manifest  disadvantages  of 
the  contrary  policy  at  the  Centennial,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  educational  showing  to  be  made  at  Chicago  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  study  as  a  whole,  shall  All  be  in  the  same 
building  and  conveniently  accessible.  It  is  certain  that  in  many 
departments  of  Industrial  production  a  great  advance  in  art  quali- 
ties, as  compared  with  the  showing  made  in  1876,  will  be  evident; 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  "  much 
remains." 

How  American  Schools  Impress  a  Visiting  Educator. 

Many  school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  doubtless  recall  the  pleasant  visit  paid  them  some 
eighteen  months  since  by  a  very  intelligent  and  courteous  young 
gentleman  from  Australia,  then  on  an  educational  tour  of  observa- 
tion through  the  United  States  en  route  to  Europe.  Just  as  these 
pages  are  ready  for  the  press  advance  sheets  of  the  volume  in  which, 
the  results  of  the  observations  made  by  this  pleasant  visitor  are  set 
down,  are  received  from  his  London  publisher.  Under  the  taking 
title  of  "Teaching  in  Three  Continents"  Mr.  W.  Catton  Grasby,  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  visitor  just  referred  to,  giy^  a  most 
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interesting  account  of  his  journeyings  among  American  and  Euro- 
pean schools,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contrasts 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness  which,  as  he  is  thus  able  to  show,  exist 
between  the  systems,  methods,  and  appliances  of  education  charac- 
terising his  own  land  of  Australia  and  the  several  countries  visited. 
As  this  close  observer  has  taken  in  the  whole  province  of  elementary 
education  he  has,  of  necessity,  given  much  space  to  the  modem  : 
phases  of  school  work  which  are  recorded  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  present  Report:  Kindergarten,  Drawing,  Manual  Training, 
Cooking,  Sewing,  etc.,  receive  a  full  share  of  attention,  and  all  who 
take  note  of  the  development  of  these  studies  will  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  profit  in  the  pages  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  wherein 
this  kindly  observer  from  far  over  sea,  has  recorded  his  impressions 
and  stated  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  after  such  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  world's  object  lessons  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
schools. 

The  naive  incidental  glimpses  of  Australian  school  life,  of  the 
steps  in  the  educational  development  of  this  otKer  and  later  colony 
of  Oreat  Britain,  whose  progress  till  very  recently  was  little  known 
in  this  country,  have,  for  thoughtful  Americans,  a  freshness  and 
interest  of  a  peculiar  character,  since  in  these  pages  as  in  a  magic  . 
mirror,  we  behold  another  America  founded  by  colonists  from  Great 
Britain,  and,  '^mviaiis  mirfandis,"  can  watch  as  it  were  glancing 
backward  through  a  vista  of  two  centuries,  some  of  the  steps  of 
our  own  development  from  the  condition  of  subject  colonies  to  that 
of  an  Independent  Nation. 

There  is  noticeable  throughout  this  record  of  travel,  a  breadth  of 
view  and  a  catholicity  in  the  kindly  receptiveness  of  new  ideas  and 
methods,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  which,  if  it  be  but  a  character- 
istic common  to  the  people  of  Australia,  presages  great  things  for 
the  future  of  that  people;  and,  certainly,  whether  it  be  a  national 
trait,  or  a  personal  quality,  adds  charm  and  value  to  this  record. 

In  so  far  as  this  book  treats  of  the  topics  included  in  the  present  , 
Report  it  forms  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  detailed  statements  : 
here  given,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  in 
advance  to  a  work  which  can  hardly  fail  to  greatly  interest  all  those   ■. 
American  educators  who  care  for  the  common  schools  of  the  people. 
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An  Important  Meeting  of  Industrial  Educators   held  in 
Boston  April  8th  to  11th,  1891. 

The  rapid  growth,  importance,  and  extent  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  Industrial  Training  in  Schools  was  strikingly  shown  by 
the  success  of  the  first  "Conference  on  Manual  Training"  recently 
held  at  the  English  High  School  building  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  direction  of  "The  New  England  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Workers." 

This  conference  was  attended  by  representative  Educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Papers  relating  to  the  various  phases  of 
Industrial  Training,  were  read  and  discussed  at  each  session  of  the 
Confei-ence,  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday  evening  April  8th, 
1891,  and  closed  on  Saturday  April  11th. 

The  many  rooms  of  the  great  building  were  filled  with  the  Exhi- 
bitions of  pupils'  work,  sent  from  both  special  and  public  schools  of 
the  City  and  from  the  schools  of  neighboring  towns;  while  vari- 
ous institutions  and  public  schools  in  other  States  contributed 
largely.  Each  day,*  classes  of  pupils  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  teacher,  were  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  There 
were  five  such  classes,  comprising  work  in  ^*Sloyd"  Mr.  Oustaf 
Larsson,  Teacher,  pupils  from  Brimmer  School,  Boston.  '^  Light 
Wood  Work,"  Mr.  E.  Schwartz,  Teacher,  pupils  from  Comins 
School,  Boston.  "Joinery,"  Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy,  Teacher,  classes  in 
turn  on  different  days  composed  of  Boys  ^rom  Eliot  School,  Boston, 
from  Somerville,  from  East  Boston.  "  Cooking."  Miss  Barrows  and 
Alice  Little,  Teachers.  The  Girls  in  these  classes  came  in  turn 
from  Chelsea,  Somerville,  Hancock  School,  Boston,  and  from  Brook- 
line.  "Sewing,"  Miss  C.  M.  Coffin,  Miss  M.  L.  Boyd,  and  Miss  C. 
F.  Johnson,  Teachers.  Girls  in  turn  from  Somerville  and  from 
Brookline. 

The  Exhibition  comprised  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  Sewing, 
Drawing,  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training.  Manual  Training 
work  was  sent  from  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Philadelphia;  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  Schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  and  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  conference  thus  gave  to  the  public  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  theories  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  methods;  to  see  the 
pupils  at  work  in  the  various  occupations  and  to  examine  in  the 
collections  on  view,  the  results  of  their  work;  and  thereby  furnished 
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opportunity  for  a  very  complete  study  by  the  comraunity  of  the 
claims,  practice  and  results  of  the  new  methods. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference,  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
opened  by  Superintendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  who  introduced  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  even- 
ing Dr.  Eliot,  a  former  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
gave  addresses,  followed  by  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  and  others.  Governor  Russell  justified  his  own 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  movement  by  stating  that  it  had 
been  his  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  establish  a 
course  of  instruction  for  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, — ^the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Rindge  to  the  community — 
and  afterwards  to  manage  and  control  it.  This  school  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the  well  to 
do.  The  Governor  stated  that  the  results  of  the  training  given  in 
this  school  had  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral address,  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  such  training  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  not  compulsory  but 
optional  to  the  pupil,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  would 
soon  be  done. 

G(«neral  Francis  JL  Walker,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, whose  interest  in  this  movement  has  been  long  shown  was 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

The  list  of  speakers  with  their  topics,  and  the  brief  statement 
concerning  the  Association  which  planned  and  held  this  significant 
meeting,  are  taken  from  the  official  announcement  made  by  the 
Association.  Want  of  space  prevents  a  fuller  account  of  this  inter- 
esting convocation;  this  reference  to  which,  given  here  because  it  is 
the  latest  public  demonstration  by  the  advocates  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  marks  decided  progress,  must  also  be  the  final  word  to  be 
added  to  this  volume. 

CONFEBSNCB  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING,  HELD  BY  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE  OP 
HH7CAnONAL  WORKERS,  ENCTUSH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  APRIL  8TH,  9TH,  IOTH, 
AND  llTH,  1891. 

Programice: 

Wedne»day,  April  Sth,  mi— Evening. 

SM.  AddnmoB  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot;  His  Excellency,  Gov.  RuaeeU;  Chaa.  W 
Eliot,  Pkvndent  Harvard  Univereity;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  Hon.  C.  T.  GaUagher, 
Gen.  Fraacifl  A.  Walker,  and  oCherrf  interested  in  manual  training,  y  ^OOg  IC 
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Thursday,  April  Wi—Moming, 

Introductory  Addrefls;  Gten.  Francis  Walker,  President  of  the  Conference. 

10  KK).  ManuaJ  Training  as  an  Inspiration  to  Mental  Development,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Discussion. 
,11:00.  The  Relation  of  Sloyd  to  Oymnastics,  Dr.  C.  J.  Enebuske,  Director  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.    Discussion. 

11:90.  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  Prof. 
Felix  Adler,  New  York.    Discussion. 

Afternoon. 

8K)0.  The  Kindergarten  and  the  Public  School,  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.    Discussion. 

4:00.  The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to  Manual  Training,  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
teacher  of  Kindergarten  methods,  Boston  Normal  School.    Discussion. 

Friday,  April  liSih— Morning, 

10 KK).  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  James  Mc  A  lister,  President  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia.    Discussion. 

11. -00.  The  Language  of  Form,  Prof.  Charles  W.  Larned,  United  States  MUitary 
Academy,  West  Point.    Discussion. 

Afternoon, 

8:00.  Seven  Years  of  Manual  Training,  H.  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School. 

The  Observed  Results  of  Manual  Training,  Prof.  W.  S.  Chimin,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Means  and  Methods  in  Manual  Training,  C.  R.  Richards,  Director  of  Mechanic 
Arts  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

An  account  of  the  Manual  Training  Work  in  Springfield,  George  B.  Kilbon,  Di- 
rector of  Manual  Training  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Manual  Exercises;  an  Important  Auxiliary  in  the  Formation  of  Correct  Intel- 
lectual Habits,  Daniel  W.  Jones,  Master  of  the  Lowell  School,  Boston.    Discussion. 

Saturday,  April  Wth. 

10 KK).  The  Value  of  Education  Relatively  to  the  Consumption  of  Wealth,  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

IIKK).  Origin  of  Mechanic  Art  Teaching,  Its  Introduction  into  this  Country  ,*Ptof. 
J.  D.  Runkle,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workebs  is  an  association 
to  promote  the  highest  ends  of  education  by  securing  the  complete  and  harmonioua 
development  of  all  the  human  faculties  through  self -activity  in  observation,  thought, 
and  expression. 
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To  this  end  the  Association  proposes  to  unify  the  various  departments  of  educa- 
tional work  from  the  kindei^garten  upward;  to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education;  to  oiganisse  such  a  system  as  shall  harmonize  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  make  them  more  effective  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  standing,  and  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Associ- 
ation, is  eligible  to  membership. 

OBOAinZATION. 

Committee  on  Oeneral  EkJkuxLtiotu — Qen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chairman. 
Committee  an  Kinderfforten.—Waa  Leliah  B.  Pingree,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Form  Studyy  Drawing,  and  Color,— Benry  T.  Bailey,  Chaurman. 
Committee  on  Elementary  /S^ctenoe.-— Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Mantiai  TVatmn^.-— Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Membenhip.—John  O.  Norris,  Chairman. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Chairman  Executive  Committee;  Jc^m  O.  Norris,  Secretary; 
0.  £b  Meleney,  Treasurer. 


Order  of  the  Chapters  and  Appendices. 

This  volume  of  the  present  Report,  consists  of  an  Introduction,  and 
twenty  chapters  of  varying  lengths,  followed  by  a  series  of  nine 
Appendices  (I  to  Q  inclusive).  An  exhaustive  analytic  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  chapters,  with  a  list  of  the  titles  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  Appendices,  precede  the  "  Introduction; "  and  a  concise  topical 
index  closes  the  volume.  These  aids,  with  the  numerous  cross 
headjB,  and  the  running  page  titles,  will,  it  is  hoped,  so  facilitate  the 
use  of  this  large  book  of  reference  as  to  render  its  varied  contents 
readily  accessible  to  the  reader. 

The  first  chapter  opens  with  an  argument  to  show  that  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  is  the  logical  basis  of  both  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Training— that  the  elementary  steps  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
divergence  should  come  when  the  pupil  elects  to  devote  himself  to 
either  specialty.  The  main  object  of  the  present  Report  is  stated  to 
be  the  development  of  artistic  knowledge  and  of  Art  Industries. 
The  development  in  the  community  of  a  love  for  beauty,  is  urged, 
and  examples  of  how  this  may  be  promoted  in  schools  are  given. 
The  Boston  QirFs  High  School  collection  of  casts,  is  noted;  and  the 
fact  stated  that,  in  England,  this  precedent  has  been  followed  and  an 
association  for  placing  art  objects  in  schools  organized.  The  noble 
memorial  window  of  stained  glass,  placed  in  the  State  Normal  S^l^wl 
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building  at  Albany,  is  described.  In  Chapter  11,  the  beginnings  of' 
the  demand  for  Industrial  Education  in  schools  are  set  forth:  and  it 
is  shown  how  early  the  Industrial  side  of  the  new  Industrial  Art 
movement  began  to  appear,  by  the  instance  of  the  *'  Whittling 
School"  of  the  HoUis  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  which  was  opened 
in  1871. 

Incidentally,  in  a  concise  history  of  the  development  of  Boston 
public  schools,  the  existence  of  a  constant  purpose  to  adapt  these 
schools  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people  is  shown. 

As  early  as  1883,  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  urges  the 
establishing,  by  the  city,  of  a  public  Manual  Training  School  after 
the  model  of  Professor  Woodward's  school  at  St.  Louis. 

Extracts  from  an  address  in  1883,  by  Hon,  William  Walter  Phdps, 
iUustrate  the  different  ideas  as  to  public  schools  which  then  prevailed 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Massachusetts.  An  English  writer  gives  the 
historical  lineage  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools,  and  traces 
the  sources  of  the  high  ideals  of  New  England  educators. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  readiness  of  American  educators  to  recognize 
defects  in  school  methods  and  to  welcome  promising  experiments,  is 
recorded.  To  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  distinguished  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  Maryland,  the  credit  of  making,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  Louisville,  in  1877, 
and  again  in  Philadelphia,  in  1879,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  argu- 
ments for  the  new  movement  looking  to  some  form  of  industrial 
training  in  all  public  schools,  and  especially  to  the  opening  of  public 
Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is  accorded.  A  reference  follows  to 
the  account  of  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Mr,  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  in  the  art  training  of  children  in  Philadelphia,  as  given  in 
Appendix  "K."  The  chapter  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the  artistic 
training  of  the  manufacturing  workers  of  America. 

Chapter  IV  opens  with  the  statement  that  it  is  written  three  years 
later  than  the  chapters  which  precede  it,  and  recognizes  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  new  industrial  movement,  which  enforces  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  It  treats  of  the  new  departure  in 
education  in  public  schools,  dating  from  1870,  and  ends  with  the 
plan  of  the  chapters  to  follow  on  Industrial  Education, 

Chapter  V  remarks  upon  the  very  general  interest  taken  by  the 
community  at  large  in  this  movement  for  industries  training,  and 
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traces  tlie  causes  back  a  half  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  wonder- 
ful revelations  of  science,  and  the  opening  of  the  earliest  schools  for 
giving  education  in  science ;  shows  the  difference  between  the  old- 
time  labor  schools  which  were  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  the  present 
laboratory  methods  of  the  new  education,  in  the  introduction  of 
which,  following  the  lead  of  the  elder  Silliman  at  Yale,  Agassiz  in 
Cambridge,  and  Newell  in  Baltimore,  were  the  precursors. 

Chapter  VI  treats  of  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools, 
both  experiments,  but  both  based  on  scientific  methods  of  teaching. 
A  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  free  public  education  is 
seen  to  be  rapidly  extending. 

In  Chapter  VII,  a  general  view  of  the  proposed  Industrial  Educa- 
tion's taken,  with  a  consideration  of  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  free 
public  education;  need  of  clear  definitions  stated;  reasons  why  cer- 
tain forms  of  industrial  training  formerly  given  at  home  must  now 
be  given  in  school,  if  at  all;  arguments  for  giving  such  training  in 
schooL 

Chapter  VIII  is  given  to  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  define  the  term 
"  Industrial  Education." 

Chapter  IX  shows  how  the  direction  and  amoimt  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing given  in  different  schools  must  be  modified  by  their  conditions  and 
surroundings; — that  some  knowledge  of  common  industries  is  desira- 
ble for  all;  treats  of  city  schools  and  rural  schools;  and  shows  that  the 
public  free  Manual  Training  School  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
differ  from  its  prototype  the  private  pay  Manual  Training  School. 
The  chapter  closes  with  this  question:  "  How  can  the  boy  graduate  of 
the  Manual  Training  School  enter  the  actual  workshop  in  the  face 
of  existing  obstacles?"  This  is  a  practical  question  demanding 
solution. 

In  Chapter  X,  the  growing  necessity  for  some  form  of  industrial 
training.for  American youth,unless  Americans  are  willing  to  abandon 
to  foreign  immigrants  all  mechanical  and  artistic  employments,  is  set 
f  ortlu  The  chapter  closes  with  announcing  that  accounts  by  educa- 
t^>r8,  of  the  experiments  in  introducing  the  new  methods  in  various 
places,  are  to  be  given  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 

Chapter  XI  introduces  the  account  of  the  experiments  in  various 
States,  and  cities,  and  briefly  recites  the  origin  of  the  movement. 

Chapters  XII  to  XV  inclusive,  contain  accounts  of  experiments  in 
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introducing  various  forms  of  industrial  education  in  public  schools, 
.beginning  with  a  history  of  the  experiment  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  followed  by  similar  accounts  of  those  undertaken  in  the 
New  England  States,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Western  St-ates,  a 
chapter  being  assigned  to  each  section. 

Chapter  XVI,  School  Exhibitions. 

Chapter  XVII  treats  of  the  New  Education  Associations  and  their 
relations  to  Public  Schools. 

Chapter  XVIII  is  given  to  Manual  Training  Schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  schools 
thus  far  established,  beginning  with  the  first  free  public  Manual 
Training  School  established  in  the  country,  **  the  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School."  Reference  is  made  to  the  incorporated  private 
Manual  Training  Schools,  the  accounts  of  which  will  be  given  in  Part 
III  of  this  Report  in  connection  with  the  institutions  of  Technical 
Training. 

Chapter  XIX  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  technical 
Manual  Training  in  Girard  College. 

Chapter  XX  closes  the  volume  proper  with  an  account  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Workingman's  Schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City;  and  is  a  description, 
in  detail,  of  the  experiments  initiated  by  Professor  Adler. 

CONTENTS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  APPENDICES. 

The  Appendices,  which  fill  more  than  half  the  volume,  follow; 
these  contain  material,  derived  from  American  and  foreign  sources, 
relating  to  the  topics  treated  in  the  body  of  the  book;  each  volume 
of  this  Report  being  bound  up  with  the  Appendices  which  relate  to, 
and  supplement  its  contents. 

A  general  introduction  by  the  editor  prefaces  these  Appendices, 
and  each  paper  has,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  its  own  speciial  intro- 
duction, so  that  little  of  explanation  seems  here  called  for.  Each 
Appendix  contains  a  number  of  papers,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
in  the  table  of  contents  which  precedes  it.  These  titles  number  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  the  sum  is  suggestive  of  the  scope, 
variety,  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  present  volume.  Cross- 
heads  whenever  found  convenient  are  inserted  by  the  editor,  if  not 
found  in  the  paper,  as  are  also  the  running  page  titles  of  subjects 
treated;  the  prime  object  being  to  make  each  article,  and  every  page 
of  this  large  volume,  «^§  wnveuiently  ?^cc^9sible  as  posgibl^,    |u  the 
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arrangement  of  the  Appendices,  af  logical  order  of  succession  is  sought; 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  free  public  schools,  for  example,  com- 
ing first;  since  the  existence  of  such  schools*  must  precede  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  studies  taught  in  them. 

Appendix  **I,**  the  first  of  this  volume,  comprises  papers  relating 
to  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  American  Free  Public  Schools. 
Copious  extracts  are  given  in  the  opening  paper  from  the  remark- 
able series  of  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts.  As  these  reports  are  out  of  print  and,  therefore, 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  public,  it  was  felt  that  no  better 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the  educators  of  to-day  than  to  reprint 
thskunanswerable  arguments  of  this  great  pioneer  and  apostle  of  the 
common  schools  of  America.  The  papers  which  follow  all  relate 
to  the  free  public  schools. 

The  principle  that  free  public  schools  are  essential  in  a  free 
republic,  having  been  thus  formulated;  the  next  Appendix  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  most  elementary  of  these  schools,  so  as  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  as  it  were. 

Appendix  "J,"  is  accordingly  made  up  Of  papers  relating  to  the 
Kindergarten,  and  its  influence  upon  artistic  industries;  and  opens 
with  a  reprint  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's  edition  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  famous  discourse  on  '^The  identification  of  the  artisan 
and  artist;"  or,  in  the  Cardinal's  words,  "The  Relation  or  Connec- 
tion Between  the  Arts  of  Production  and  the  Arts  of  Design." 
Papers  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  a  well-known  Kindergartner;  and 
reports  of  European  and  American  conferences  of  educators  con- 
cerning Kindergarten,  follow. 

Appendix  "K,"  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  papers,  mostly  refer- 
ring to  artistic  training  and  environment,  and  relates  especially  to 
those  chapters  which  were  in  type  before  this  volume  was  given  up 
to  Industrial  Education  as  divorced  from  the  art  idea.  The  very 
interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Leland,  in  the  art  training  of  young 
children^  are  here  described.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  artistic 
school  surroundings  of  certain  schools  in  France,  and  in  England, 
which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  wha  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  aesthetic  culture  of  school  children. 

The  succeeding  five  Appendices,  "  L  "  to  "  P  "  inclusive,  are  en- 
tirely given  to  matters  relating  to  Industrial  Education. 
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Appendix  **  L,"  consists  of  fifteen  separate  papers  showing  vari-  i 
ous  phases  of  Industrial  Education  in  relation  to  Public  Schools;  as 
set  forth  by  Americai^  educators,  in  papers,  addresses,  discussions, 
and  conferences.  A  body  of  most  interesting  material. 
-  Paper  IX,  of  this  Appendix,  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Swedish  Slojd  movement,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  this  Report  from 
various  authorized  publications. 

Appendix  "  M,"  is  historical,  and  is  niade  up  of  papers  showing 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Industrial  movement  in  this 
country,  frpm  1872  to  1889;  with  a  brief  summary  of  European 
experiments,  made  by  Mrs.  Paddock,  in  her  paper  entitled  "  Indus- 
trial and  Technical  Training." 

Appendix  "  N,"  contains  papers  by  leading  English  educators,  and 
officials,  showing  what  has  been,  done  in  England  towards  Industrial 
Education.     These  will  be  found  of  great  interest. 

Appendix  "O,"  relates  to  the  Industrial  Training  of  girls  and 
women,  in  some  European  countries;  and  to  Manual  Training  in 
France. 

Appendix  "  P,"  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  official  reports  as  to 
the  status  of  Industrial- Education  in  several  American  cities.  In 
some  instances  the  histories  begun  in  the  body  of  this  volume  are 
here  brought  down  to  a  later  date. 

In  Appendix  "  Q,"  the  final  Appendix  of  this  volume,  the  theme 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  Report  recurs,  in  the  collection  here  made 
of  papers  relating  to  drawing  in  public  schools.  By  a  perusal  of 
these  papers,  especially  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Teachers  of  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  seen  that,  however 
much  the  ideals  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  may  have  suffered  in  the 
increased  attention  absorbed  by  the  Industrial  movement,  there  is 
yet  a  remnant  who  believe  in  the  value  of  beauty,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aesthetic  faculties;  though  there  is,  alas,  even  in  this 
Appendix,  abundant  proof  of  the  decadence  of  the  Art  ideals,  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  Industrial  Education, 
The  final  article,  by  Dr.  Harris,  strikes  a  clear  note  calling  tlie 
lovers  of  Art  back  to  their  original  fealty !  May  it  be  heard  and 
heeded  by  all  educators  ! 

In  the  first  ten  chapters  of  this  volume,— which  precede  the-chap- 
ters  containing  the  historical  accounts  of  experiments  in  introducing 
some  form  of  industrial  training  in  various  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
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the  opening  of  Public  Manual  Training  High  Schools, — ^an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  consider  suggestively  the  questions  raised  in  all 
their  relations;  to  set  forth  the  substantial  causes  which  underlie 
this  movement,  and  to  show  that  education,  in  all  its  varying  forms 
and  phases,  is,  of  necessity,  always  education  of  the  intellect, — that 
the  governing  mind  of  man  must  direct  even  his  muscular  action; 
to  suggest,  further,  that  these  new  methods  cannot  supersedg,  but 
can  only  re-enforce  the  proved  methods  of  education,  and  must, 
eventually,  take  their  true  relative  position  among  the  many  ap- 
proved means  at  the  command  of  educators. 

Through  all  these  considerations  the  desirability  that  the  art  ele- 
ment shall  be  developed  es  fully  as  possible,  that  the  advance  in  this 
respect  which  was  gained  when  the  Walter  Smith  system  of  draw- 
ing won  success,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  so  many  places 
besides,  stall  not  be  lost  through  the  carelessness,  indifference,  or 
ignorance  of  the  Manual  Training  School  advocates,  is  kept  ever 
in  view.  While  much  space  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
Schools  as  a  recognized  class  of  schools  in  all  public  school  systems, 
and  to  a  record  of  such  experiments  in  introducing  these  schools  as 
have  been  made  in  different  places;  yet  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  particular  schools  are  but  a  single  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 
Intended  only  for  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  older,  they 
can,  in  any  event,  reach  but  a  very  small  minority  of  public  school 
children.  Regarded  as  special  schools  giving  instruction  in  the 
mecTianical  use  of  tools,  the  attention  given  in  them  to  the  practical 
and  mechanical  features  of  drawing  is  perfectly  legitimate;  though 
it  is  believed  that  the  artistic  features  may,  also,  profitably  be  taught 
in  theiXL 

The  culture  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  the  child  should  begin  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  be  continued  through  all  the  years  of  school 
life;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing, and  all  who  desire  the  art  culture  of  the  children,  will  realize 
that  if  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  only  a  single  feature  of 
drawing  is  taught,  this  need  not  in  any  way  prevent,  or  lessen,  the 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  aesthetic  training  of  the  pupils  in  the 
other  schools. 
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The  Scope  op  the  Industrial  Education  Movement. 

The  Industrial  Education  Movement  is  far  more  wide  embracing- 
in  its  scope,  than  would  be  implied  by  the  present  prominence  of  the- 
Manual  Training  School  feature;  it  includes  the  girls,  as  well  as  the 
boys;  it  considers  the  needs  of  children  in  the  remote  country  schools, 
no  less  than  the  wants  of  those  in  the  crowded  cities;  it  is  busy  with 
the  problem  of  a  logical  system  of  training,  beginning  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  ending  only  with  the  High  Schools.  It  is  a  vital  move- 
ment full  of  interest  and  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  drawn  to  its  support 
wide-awake  educators  all  over  the  land.  It  has  also  aroused  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  some  outspoken  fkdvocates, 
inexperienced  in  the  practical  work  of  education,  have  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, made  many  statements  in  regard  to  existing  methods  of  edu- 
cation which  are  fairly  open  to  criticism. 

The  questions  which  have  thus  arisen  during  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  have  been  here  serioudy  considered  and  frankly  stated^ 
and  are  submitted  with  all  due  deference  to  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  American  educators. 

As  in  the  Appendices  to  the  previous  volume,  so  in  these  to  this^ 
authorities  have  been  collated  from  every  available  source;  and  tho 
advocates  and  opponents,  in  the  discussions  incident  to  this  move- 
ment, have  been  allowed  to  present  their  own  statements. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  mass  of  material,  gathered  from  European, 
and  American  sources,  those  interested  in  the  topics  discussed  will 
find  something  of  value  conveniently  accessible;  and  that,  from  all 
these  conflicting  views  and  as  a  result  of  the  many  experiments  herein 
recorded,  much  of  practical  value  will  ensue  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Free  Public  Schools  of  America,  on  whose  well  being  depends  the 
safety  and  hope  of  the  Republic. 
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IXDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING  THE  BASIS  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION. 

The  movement  for  Industrial  Educaticm  largely  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  public 
school  training — Industrial  art  drawingxharacterized — The  main  object  of  the 
efforts  recorded  in  Uiis  Report  are  to  develop  artistic  knowledge  and  art  indus- 
tries— A  tendency  noticeable  in  the  various  women's  industrial  art  associations  to 
develop  in  the  direction  of  Art — Difficulties  of  classification—- How  art  may  in- 
fluence and  gladden  school  life  illustrated— Growing  recognition  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art — The  placing  the  collection  of  antique  casts  in  the  Girls*  High 
School,  Boston — The  ease  witii  which  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  correct  taste  may  be  .fostered  in  the  school  room — The  English 
pattern  after  the  Boston  precedent,  and  organize  an  association  for  adorning 
schoolrooms  with  art  objects — The  placing  by  the  Alumni  of  a  memorial  window 
of  stained  glass  in  the  State  Normal  School  building  at  Albany,  New  York. 

TWO  PHASES  OF  THE  BABLY  MOVEMENT  FOR  A  REFORM  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  METHODS. 

The  moYement  which  found  its  most  positive  expression  in  the 
calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  and  which  has  been  recorded  at 
such  length  in  the  pages  of  the  preceding  volume,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  instrumentalities  whose  history  is  therein  recited  any 
more  than  it  was  confined  within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts. 

In  many  ways,  by  various  methods,  and  in  numerous  places  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
was  shown;  while  the  instinct,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  so-called  prac- 
tical training,  and,  on  the  other,  the  desire  that  some  knowledge  of 
art  should  be  imparted,  and  some  gratification  of  the  instinctive  love 
of  beauty  afforded  to  the  child  during  its  most  susceptible  years, 
found  expression. 

These  two  desires  seem  at  first,  especially  if  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
mtfthods  of  *  industrial  art  training,"  as  diametrically  opposite,  if 
not  antagonistic;  but  the  patient  reader  who  has  followed  the  account 
r»f  the  development  of  this  new  study  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Massachusetts  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  come  to  a  recognition  that 
this  apparent  antagonism  need  be  but  apparent;  though  it  must  not 
bii  forgotten  that  it  could  easily  degenerate  into  very  active  and  de- 
structive antagonism  if,  in  any  community,  the  demand  for  practical 
industrial  education  in  the  elementary  public  schools  should  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  ignorant  zealots.  ^^.^^^^^ by ^OOQie 
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DRAWING  A  COMMON  BOND  OF  UNION. 

That  a  progressive  system  of  drawing,  adapted  to  the  various 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  is  competent  to  include,  develop,  and 
harmonize  both  these  purposes  has  been,  we  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  assume,  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
as  hereinbefore  recorded.  Thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  basis  of  all  scientific  industrial  development,  and, 
as  well,  of  all  the  arts  of  design.  This  mastery  of  drawing  is  essen- 
tial, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  carpenter, 
the  blacksmith,  the  workers  in  metal,  and  the  weavers  of  textiles; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  masters  of  those  arts  of  expression  wherein 
the  poets  embody  their  highest  coiicepticms,  their  choicest  fancies, 
for  the  ennobling  and  delectation  of  mankind;  for  drawing  is  the 
willing  hand-maid  of  the  goldsmith,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
architect. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  throughout  the  preceding  volume 
the  main  argument  has  been  upon  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the 
elementary  educaticoi  of  a  people  to  best  fit  them  to  become  intelli- 
gent lovers  of  Art,  and  skilled  producers  inartistic  industries;  for  it 
is  the  development  of  art  workers,  not  mere  *' hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  that  the  new  education  herein  urged  is  designed 
to  promote.  If  this  fact  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the  truth  that 
the  basis  of  this  artistic  training  lies  in  such  industrial  art  drawing 
as  it  is  here  shown  has  been  and  can  be  taught  in  all  public  schools, 
is  not  forgotten;  it  will  enable  the  educators  and  the  public  to  pre- 
serve their  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  whatever  excitement  may  be 
aroused  by  the  urgent  and  angry  demand  for  the  teaching  of  practi- 
cal mechanics  in  the  infant  schools.  What  these  impatient,  so-called 
'* practical"  people  desire,  will  not  in  any  event  be  hindered,  but 
will  rather  be  helped  by  all  such  training  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  drawing  as  can  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

STRICT  CLASSIFICATION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  to  discuss  these  questions 
further  than  to  show  that  with  advanced  scholars,  and  especially- 
after  the  school  age  has  been  passed,  the  subject  of  further  training 
naturally  divides  itself  into  those  courses  which  look  to  the  technict 
training  of  engineers  and  workers  in  the  scientific  industries;  or 
into  those  which  look  either  simply  to  the  acquisition  of  the  literii 
ture  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  to  their  practice.  In  some  cases  these 
courses  of  study  of  necessity  overlap,  and  it  becomes  a  question  m 
to  whether  a  certain  school  or  institution  should  be  catalogued  oi 
the  industrial  or  the  artistic  side.  Some  professions,  notably  that  q 
Architecture,  so  blend  constructive  witli  artistic  requirements  tli;gJ 
they  might  properly  be  cited  under  either  head.    To  the  famou 
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question,  "  Under  whidi  king,  Bezonian?"  they  could  truthfully  re- 
spond, "Under  both!" — for  the  true  architect  is  builder  no  less  than 
artist. 

The  seyeral  women's  art  associations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns, 
known  under  different  titles,  in  some  cases  incline  more  to  industrial, 
in  others  more  to  artistic  development,  though  happily  the  tendency 
seems  ever  towards  a  truer  and  higher  art;  while  the  attention  given 
to  art  subjects  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  ranges  from 
an  absolute  ignoring  of  the  whole  subject  by  some  institutions,  through 
a  course  of  training  in  the  mere  scholastic  history  of  Art  by  others, 
to  the  furnishing  of  every  facility  for  practical  training  in  all  the  Fine 
Arts  by  a  veryfetv. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  arrange 
every  institution  herein  recorded,  with  absolute  precision;  though  the 
general  plan  of  devoting  the  first  part  of  this  Report  to  the  subject 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  accounts  of  the  further  industrial  and 
technical  training  provided  in  the  United  States,  and  to  group  the 
institutions  specifically  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  latter  part, 
is  adhered  to,  so  far  as  it  has  proved  practicable. 

The  delays  that  have  occurred  to  the  publication  of  this  work  have 
in  themselves  necessitated  many  changes,  and  it  is  feared  may  result 
in  some  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  kindly  furnished 
valuable  information  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  preparation.  All  his- 
torical matter  has  been  retained  so  far  as  possible,  but  local  and  scat- 
tered city  or  town  evening  drawing-schools,  or  experiments  in  the 
new  study  in  different  State  nol'mal  schools,  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, very  important,  at  the  time,  as  indices  of  progress  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  idea,  have  lost  their  relative  importance  by  the 
very  general  development  of  similar  efforts  ;  thus  material  collected 
with  much  pains,  has  been  forced  to  give  place  to  that  which  records 
later  developments ;  so  that  in  these  instances,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  promulgation  of  new  ideas,  the  very  success  of  their  efforts 
obscures  the  work  of  the  pioneers  and  first  promoters. 

A  NOTABLE  ART  MOVEMENT. 

As  an  instance  of  a  successful  attempt  to  add  an  element  of  artistic 
})eauty  to  school  life,  the  placing  a  carefully  selected  series  of  casts 
in  the  hall  of  the  Girls'  Normal  and  High  School  building  in  West 
Xewton  street,  Boston,  in  1870,  may  be  cited. 

The  suggestion  was  made  some  two  years  before  by  a  member  of 
tlie  educational  committee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  by  them  approved,  *'as  a  simple  but  efficient  means  of  in- 
trcxlucing  an  aesthetic  element  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
l'iiite<l  States.'^  With  the  concurrence  of  the  school  committee  and 
tlie  architect,  who  arranged  the  hall  of  the  new  building  with  refer- 
ence to  this  purpose,  the  plan  was  successfully  carried  out.  OOgie 
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The  expense  was  met  by  private  subscription.    The  casts,  in  addi- 
tion to  most  of  those  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  arranged  as  a 
frieze  of  the  hall — (at  that  time  there  were  but  one  or  two  complete     • 
sets  of  these  casts  of  the  frieze  in  the  United  States) — comprised  ten 
statues.    Among  these  were  "The  Venus  of  Milo,"  "The  Demos- 
thenes," "  The  Diana  of  Gabii,"  and  the  "  Pudicita"  of  the  Vatican, 
and  eleven  antique  busts,  which  were  placed  in  position  around  the     I 
hall.    These  casts  were  bought  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Boston, 
and  the  total  cost  of  purchase,  importation,  etc.,  was  a  little  more    i 
than  $1,500.  ' 

The  above  facts  are  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  &  Co.  in  1871,  for  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  in  which  is  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  casts,  with 
particulars  of  their  cost  and  where  they  were  to  be  had.  An  additional 
list  is  given  of  some  thirty-six  other  casts,  "equally  suitable  for 
educational  purposes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was 
only  incorporated  in  1870,  and  that  its  collections  were  not  open  to 
the  public  till  some  years  later,  so  that,  aside  from  the  few  casts  of 
antique  sculpture  possessed  by  the  Athenaeum,  tEere  was  then  no 
similar  collection  accessible  to  the  people  of  Boston ;  the  significance 
of  thus  establishing,  at  this  time,  a  museum  of  ancient  statuary  in  a 
public  school  for  girls  may,  perhaps,  be  appreciated. 

The  casts  and  paintings  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N*.  Y.,  the  few  modem  paintings,  and  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  the  admirably  chosen  collection  of  casts  of  antique  and 
medisBval  sculpture  which  now  crowd  the  rooms  and  corridors  of 
Hillyer  Hall,  the  new  art  building  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  show  that  the  value  of  Art  and  of  art  knowledge,  as  an  element 
of  culture  and  a  desirable  adjunct  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 
is  at  last,  to  some  extent,  appreciated. 

It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  working  of  the  American  system 
of  free  public  schools,  that  such  a  movement  for  adding  some  knowl- 
edge of  art  to  the  curriculum  of  study,  and  of  further  surrounding 
the  school  life  of  the  pupils  with  the  adornment  of  the  casts  of  such 
famous  examples  of  the  art  of  the  ancients,  should  thus  have  been 
inaugurated  in  a  girls'  public  school  in  Boston. 

That  such  a  project  was  initiated  by  one  individual,  and  carried 
out  by  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  several  like  minded  public 
spirited  citizens,  further  illustrates  how,  in  the  American  system, 
spontaneous  private  liberality  and  organized  public  effort,  strengthen 
and  complement  each  other. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  ART  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SUaaESTEI>. 

Of  course,  few  public  school  buildings  are  likely  to  be  provided 
with  such  extensive  or  costly  art  collections^  nor^  ^^qIAl^  present 
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multiplication  of  public  art  museums  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  they  should  be;  but  the  placing  of  one  or 
more  of  such  examples  of  the  beauty  of  antique  art  in  the  general  pub- 
lic room  of  the  school  building,  or  in  the  several  school  rooms,  where 
all  can  see  them,  with  the  use  a  wise  teacher  can  make  of  such  ob- 
jects, if  it  were  only  in  illustration  of  references  in  English  litera- 
ture, is  still  for  countless  reasons  desirable,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  become  not  uncommon. 
•If  the  school  officials  and  tax  payers  realized  the  worth  of  such 
attractive  additions  to  the  school  building  and  rooms,  owing  to  their 
influence  in  substituting  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  impulse  to 
preserve  in  place  of  the  instinct  to  destroy,  they  would  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  incur,  when  erecting  the  spacious  costly  school  buildings, 
which  are  so  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  marked  architectural  feature  in 
all  thriving  American  towns  and  cities,  the  small  additional  cost  re- 
quired to  add,  at  least,  a  few  examples  of  art  works;  if  only  enough 
to  suggest  to  the  scholars  the  idea  that  they  themselves  should  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  number  of  these  attractions.  The  small  pay- 
ment for  these  articles  might  well  be  justified  as  an  insurance  against 
injury,  just  as  the  fire  premium  is  an  insurance  against  destruction, 
and  so  be  approved;  even  by- those  who  care  nothing  for  the  educa- 
tional or  fiBsthetic  influence  of  art  objects.  In  any  complete  view  of 
education,  however,  such  articles  will  be  seen  to  be  just  as  essential 
apart  of  the  material  to  be  provided  for  the  school  room,  as  are  now  the 
blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  dictionaries,  and  drawing  models. 
But  it  is  "  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  and  there  are  few  places,  even  of 
those  in  which  there  is  now  no  hesitancy  in  expending  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  a  school  building,  where  the  building 
committee  would  venture  to  include,  among  the  items  for  ^'  furni- 
ture and  fixtures,"  a  bill  of  $200  to  $300  for  art  objects ;  though  ten 
times  that  amoimt  would  be  unquestioned  if  paid  for  so-called  orna- 
mental work  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  better  have  been  omitted.  The  procuring  such  art 
examples  must  probably,  for  a  long  time,  be  left  to  the  private  action 
of  teachers  and  scholars  or  to  some  few  such  enthusiastic  art  lovers 
as  were  those  of  Boston;  it  may  be  otherwise  when  one  or  two  gene- 
rations of  children,  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  at  school  in 
industrial  art  drawing,  shall  have  grown  up  and  taken  their  places 
as  active  members  of  the  community. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  BY  THE  SCHOLARS  THEMSELVES. 

Meantime,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  volunt  ary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  scholars  with  very  small  individual  expenditure.  If,  for 
example,  in  the  higher  grade  schools  successive  classes  of  students 
should  each  as  they  graduate  leave,  as  a  class  memorial,  some  addi- 
tion to  the  art  possessions  of  the  school,— a  cast  of  ^ay^|i^^^^|:^ 
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statue,  or  a  fine  heliotype,  autotype,- lAotogravure,  engraving,  or 
etching,  the  school  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  have 
acquired  an  interesting  collection  of  more  or  less  intrinsic  value ; 
but  if  a  plan  for  such  a  collection  were  to  be  carefully  and  intelU- 
gently  thought  out  in  advance  and  generally  understood,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  several  classes  should  select  their  annual  gifts, 
the  aggregate  collection  would  be  vastly  increased  in  value  by  being 
harmonious  and  purposeful.  Nor  would  the  preparation  of  such  a 
plan  for  a  desirable  art  collection  for  a  given  school,  or  class  room, 
be  very  difl&cult.  The  studies  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  would  be 
the  modifying  circumstances  which  would  indicate  the  character  of 
the  collection  to  be  formed.  This  collection  might  readily  subserve 
several  distinct  purposes.  First,  as  increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
the  room  and  so  unconsciously  educating  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
pupils;  second,  in  illustrating  the  history  of  Art,  and,  lastly,  in 
illuminating  the  studies  of  Mythology,  History  and  Literature.  In 
elementary  and  infant  schools  such  utility  of  graphic  and  artistic 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  is  very  generally  appre- 
ciated and  adopted,  beginning  with  the  picture  alphabets. 

While  many  might  readily  admit  the  educational  value  of  such  an 
art  collection  as  was  procured  for  the'  Boston  girls'  school,  yet  the 
extent  and  cost  of  so  important  a  collection  of  statuary  might  very 
readily  tend  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  follow  that  example ;  so 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  suggest  that  very  much  that  is  desirable 
in  the  direction  there  pointed  out  can  be  accomplished  with  small 
expenditure ;  just  as  those  casts  are  the  cheap  substitutes  and  rep- 
resentatives of  their  priceless  antique  marble  originals,  so  the  several 
conlparatively  inexpensive  photographic  processes  may  serve  a  like 
purpose.  Fortunately  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  a  work  of  art  is  by 
no  means  the  essential  or  predominent  element  requisite  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  beauty;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  "seeing 
eye"  is  of  far  more  importance.  With  very  slight  expenditure  of 
money  the  school  house  and  the  class  room  can  be  given  the  added 
attractiveness  of  artistic  surroundings.  In  this  connection  one  or 
two  charming  instances  of  successful  school-room  adornment  which 
have  come  under  the  writer's  observation  may  be  mentioned.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  similar  instances  throughout  the  country ;  cei> 
tainly  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  for  what  has  been 
done  in  these  instances  can  as  readily  be  done  elsewhere ;'  if  not  all 
at  once,  certainly  within  a  few  years  by  annual  additions  of  artistic 
articles  as  just  now  suggested. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ART  IN  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

In  the  long  halls  of  the  High  School  building  in  the  city  of  Wash.- 
ington,  D.  C,  are  hung  a  series  of  views  of  the  famous  buildings  of 
the  world,  simply  and  neatly  framed,  which  wei;gggg^xgRJ€^  tte  school 
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by  the  pupils,  and  which^erve  at  onoe  to  relieve  the  bareness  of  the 
walls,  and  to  conrej'  a  vivid  impression  of  these  world-famous 
triumphs  of  architecture.  They  do  something  more,  they  give  to 
the  chance  visitor  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  high  character  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  value  to  the  community  of  such  an  influence  upon 
its  youth  as  that  which  has  thus  led  the  scholars  to  ornament,  in- 
stead of  to  deface,  the  walls.  They  are  at  once  the  means  and  evi- 
dence of  increasing  refinement. 

In  some  of  the  school-rooms  in  the  Franklin  building  in  the  same 
city  are  seen  a  cast  of  an  antique  bust  in  a  niche  and  choice  en- 
gravings on  the  walls. 

In  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  buHding,  in  Baltimore, 
beautiful  large  engravings,  handsomely  framed,  the  gifts  of  a  school 
literary  society,  give  an  air  of  culture  and  refinement  to  the  main 
entrance  hall,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  impression  received  from 
the  large,  lofty,  well-lighted  school-rooms.  In  each  of  these,  over 
the  line  of  blackboards  which  extend  all  around  the  room  just  above 
the  dado,  are  hung  fine  engravings ;  whUe  in  a  niche,  above  the 
teachers'  seat,  is  placed  a  good  cast  of  an  antique  bust.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  term  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  drawing  remains  upon 
these  blsickboards,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  progressive  course  of  the 
instruction  in  drawing  is  shown  at  a  glance,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  pupils'  work  in  chalk  and  colored  crayons,  the  latter  used  in  the 
plant  analysis  and  in  map  drawing,  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  facility  acquired  by  large 
numbers  of  pupils ;  thus  serving  as  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the 
success  attending  the  introduction  of  this  new  study.  The  scholars' 
work  on  the  walls,  the  choice  engravings,  the  cast  of  the  antique 
bust,  the  new  looking,  handsome  desks,  which  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve to  have  been  in  use  for  a  dozen  years,  all  are  in  harmony  and 
aU  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school-room. 

The  pupils,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  can  hardly  fail  to 
form  here  an  ideal  of  the  attractive  possibilities  of  a  school-room, 
which  shall  lead  them,  when  they  may  return  as  teachers  to  their 
several  rural  communities,  to  make  the- school- rooms  over  which 
they  may  preside  attractive  by  like  means ;  and  so  each  school-room 
and  each  teacher  may  become  a  center  for  the  diflEusion  of  a  love  of 
learning  and  of  beauty. 

In  short  a  better  means  for  the  development  of  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tif ul,the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  instinct,  and  the  promotion  of  cul- 
ture, (which  last  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  high  education),  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  attainable  at  so  little  cost,  could  hardly  be  devised 
tlian  this  happy  Boston  idea  of  thus  placing  a  cast  of  some  antique 
bust,  or  statue,  or  bas-relief  in  a  place  of  honor  in  every  school-room. 

The  cast  should  be  so  placed,  and  so  surrounded,  as  to  show  it  to 
the  best  advantage.     This  very  setting  of  it  may  be  made  fJK^ill^* 
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lesson  in  the  art  of  home  adornment ;  showing  how  the  beauty  of 
things,  may  be  enhanced  or  diminished  by  their  surroundings.  Such 
a  work  of  art  may  be  made  the  text  for  a  thousand  talks  by  the 
teacher,  enlarging  the  boundary  of  the  pupil's  mental  horizon ;  for  it 
links  back  to  all  the  Past  of  History ,  and  is  in  living  accord  with  all 
the  Present  of  Beauty. 

If,  in  addition,  the  bringing  of  flowers,  in  their  season,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  school-room  is  encouraged,  the  means  are  afforded 
for  very  practical  lessons  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  the  surrounding  of  the  school-room,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  may  be  made  inviting ;  so  that  the  most  neglected  child, 
coming  from  a  home  bare  of  all  such  attractions,  may  feel  something 
of  that  ineffable  charm  of  beauty  which  inheres  alike  in  the  fleeting 
loveliness  of  the  flower  and  in  the  enduring  grace  of  the  sculpture. 

MODERN  GROWTH  OF  THE  LOVE  OP  BEAUTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  upon  the 
growth  in  appreciation  and  the  more  open  recognition  of  the  value 
of  beauty  as  an  element  of  life,  which  is  felt  and  shown  by  Americans 
of  the  present  day,  in  contradistinction  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
former  generations. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  profuse  use 
now  made  of  flowers  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  school-rooms, 
as  well  as  their  universal  use  in  private  life  on  all  social  occasions; 
certain  it  is  that  not  many  years  since,  in  New  England,  at  least,  the 
placing  of  baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers  in  the  churches,  and  their 
use  in  adorning  the  pulpit,  now  so  customary,  would  have  been 
thought  unworthy  the  serious  business  of  the  hour,  if  not  unfitting 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place. 

The  incident,  just  recorded,  of  placing  the  casts  of  antique  sculpture 
in  the  hall  of  the  girls'  school,  in  the  Newton  Street  School  in  Bos- 
ton, was,  indeed,  a  marked  instance  of  the  appreciation  of  the  need 
and  value  of  the  sesthetic  element,  which  had  heretofore  been  wo- 
fully  lacking  in  the  common  surroundings  of  life  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  country.  It  was  also  an  indication 
of  one  phase  of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  this  lack  of  beauty;  as 
well  as  a  protest  against  the  mere  literary  training  afforded  in  the 
public  schools.  The  contemporary  movements  which  led  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston  and  on  the  other  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  had  like  origin. 
But  much  has  been  written  to  little  purpose  if  argument  is  here 
needed  to  show  the  comprehensive  nature  of  Art  and  the  common 
bond  which  should  link  artisan  and  artist;  nor,  how  industrial  art 
training  is  vital  and  valuable  only,  as  it  inspires  the  thought,  while 
it  trains  the  hand,  of  the  laborer. 
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ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DO  LIKEWISE.    ^  f 

§ 

Since  writing  the  preceding  account  of  the  placing  of  the  casts  of 
antique  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Girls'  High  School  in  1870,  the  re- 
port of  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music  for  1883* 
has  heen  received.  This  contains  a  reference  to  movements  in  France 
and  England,  looking  to  the  forming  of  voluntary  organizations  for 
similar  action  in  the  schools  of  those  countries. 

As  showing  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  school  surroundings, 
by  men  whose  judgment  on  matters  relating  to  education  and  to  art 
is  recognized  as  of  the  highest  authority,  this  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  English  pommittee  is  of  interest. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  action  of  our  Boston  art 
lovers  anticipated  this  movement  by  more  than  a  decade. 

Before  ooncluding  this  portion  of  our  report  relating  to  drawing,  the  committee 
wish  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  desirable  formation  of  an  art-f or- 
schools  association,  like  that  described  in  a  French  report  presented  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  1881,  by  a  committee  formed  for  the  decoration  of  school- 
houses  ;  and  a  similar  report  made  to  an  English  institution  recently  formed  in 
London,  with  Mr.  John  Ruskin  as  president,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Fred. 
Leighton,  and  other  eminent  men  as  vice-presidents.  The  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  circular,  is  *'  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
Board  and  other  schools  such  a  measure  of  Art  Culture  as  is  compatible  with  their 
age  and  studies."  The  English  conmiittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  an  organized  and  general  effort  should  be  made  in  the  same  direction  as  at 
Manchester,  where  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
English  school  arrangements  in  the  means  of  awakening  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an 
interest  in  art.t 
They  propose,  therefore— 

1.  To  negotiate  with  Art  publishers  for  the  purchase  of  prints,  photographs,  etch- 
ings, chromo-litfaographs,  etc.,  on  advantageous  terms,  and  to  supply  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  schools. 

2.  To  repiodnoe,  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  more  of  the  processes  familiar  to 
engravers  and  printers,  carefuUy  selected  examples,  likely  to  have  a  large  cir- 
culation. 

3.  To  print  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the  examples  which  the  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  schools. 

4.  To  present  to  schools  in  special  cases,  and  as  the  funds  of  the  association  shoU 
allow,  smuBU  collections  and  books  explanatory  of  them. 

5.  To  arrange  various  loan  coUections  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  schools  on 
such  terms  as  may  prove  convenient. 

6.  To  faring  together  a  number  of  examples  to  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  place  as 
a  tentative  model  of  a  standard  coUection.  The  coUection  to  consist  of  (1)  Pictures 
of  the  simplest  natural  objects— birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  trees,  wild  flowers, 
and  scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom  see,  and  country  children 
often  fail  to  enjoy  consciously  until  their  attention  is  specially  called  to  them ;  (2) 

•School  Document  No.  2(^—1888:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and 
Music,  1883.  Boston :  RockweU  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39  Arch  Street. 
1883.    Pp,  18. 

t  For  an  account  of  what  this  English  society  does,  see  article  entitled  '*  Pictures 
for  Schools,"  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  July  8, 1887.    Appendixx]QC>g  IC 
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Pictures  of  aiymals  in  friendly  relation  with  human  beings,  especially  with  childisen ; 
(3)  Pictures  of  the  peasant  and  artisan  life  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  inci- 
dents of  heroic  adventure,  etc. ;  (4)  Pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic  or 
artistic  interest ;  (5)  Landscapes  and  sesi-pieces ;  (6)  Historical  portraits ;  (7)  Scenes 
from  history ;  (8)  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  such  reproductions  as  are  availa- 
ble of  suitable  subjects  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
modem  schools. 

The  Committee,  while  admitting  that  art  culture  is  not  one  of  the 
'  purposes  of  the  public  schools,  ask  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  in 
their  efforts  to  organize  a  similar  association  in  Boston,  on  the 
groimd  that,  aside  from  the  incidental  culture  afforded  by  the  sight 
of  such  art  works,  they  will  prove  of  material  aid  to  the  teachers 
in  many  branches  **as  objects  of  reference.'^ 

They  close  this  topic  with  the  f  oUowing^tatement : 

The  decoration  of  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Girls'  High  School  with  casts,  and 
the  prints  hung  up  in  certain  Grammar  and  Primary  school  class-rooms,  show  that 
the  masters  and  teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  ready  to  aid  in  any  well-organized  effort  to  promote  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  annoimced  by  the  English  com- 
mittee is  very  practical  and  comprehensive;  that  it  includes  element- 
ary as  well  as  superior  instruction,  and  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
definite  teaching  of  Art,  but  proposes  to  make  use  of  pictorial  illus- 
trations with  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  city  and  town  bred 
children  with  country  scenes,  as  well  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
children  to  direct  observation  of  Nature.  The  illustrative  uses  of 
graphic  and  pictorial  representation  for  educational  purposes  are, 
indeed,  almost  unlimited.  The  Museum  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  possesses  several  very  interesting  series  of  such  illus- 
trations, moimted  like  wall  maps  for  school  use,  such  as  are  used  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

These  are  of  diflEering  merit  artistically,  some  being  very  cheap 
chromo  lithographic  views,  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  countries 
and  the  customs  of  the  people,  others  being  very  artistic  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  their  purpose ;  all  of  them  having  the  common 
end  in  view  of  communicating  knowledge  through   the  eye.     A 
series  of  French  charts  showing  various  processes  of  manufacture 
in  different  industries,  especially  those  used  in  the  making  of  iroii 
and  steel,  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their  artistic  excellence. 
There  is  also  a  very  excellent  series  of  English  charts  illustrating 
physics.     Our  American  educational  publishers,  who  have  shown 
such  enterprise  in  the  preparation  of  charts  and  the  illustration  by 
engravings  of  text-books,  are  doubtless  prepared  to  meet  all  demands 
for  similar  illustrative  charts  as  they  may  arise,  though  specimens  of 
such  American  artistic  aids  to  teachers  are  not,  as  yet,  included  in 
the  collections  of  the  Educational  Museum  of  this  Bureau. 
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In  the  modem  system  of  teaching,  in  wliieh  the  pupils  are  made 
to  study  the  objects  themselves  rather  than  to  simply  memorize 
verbal  descriptions  of  them,  as  was  formerly  required,  there  is  a 
rapidly-grooving  demand  for  such  graphic  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
Many  will  doubtless  readily  recognize  the  value  of  these  methods  of 
education  in  other  studies  who  are  not  yet  awake  to  their  equal  effi- 
ciency in  developing  taste  and  artistic  capabilities,  or  of  their  use  in 
imparting  direct  knowledge  of  Art  and  of  its  possible  applications  to 
industries. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  convince  the 
investigator  that  there  is  utility  in  beauty;  that  Art  may  as  readily  be- 
come the  "  Handmaid"  of  Education  as  of  Religion ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  added  to  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  school  surroundings  will 
eventually  appear  in  the  added  attractiveness  of  homes,  so  that  the 
community,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is  very  directly  interested  in 
promoting  the  Art  attractions  of  the  schools. 

A  NOTABLE  ART  PROJECT. 

As  illustrating  the  rapid  development  of  the  artistic  adornment  of 
school  buildings,  may  be  cited  the  recent  instance  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School  building  at  Albany.  This  school  was  established 
in  1844.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  A  desirable  site  was  se- 
cured and  a  stately  buUding  with  a  frontage  of  128  f ejt,  a  depth  of  160 
feet,  and  having  a  central  court  50  by  90  feet,  erected.  The  large 
assembly  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  in  December,  1883,  attended  by  six  hundred 
graduates,  it  was  decided  to  place  in  the  main  assembly  hall  an 
Alumni  Memorial  windo'»v. 

The  following  extract  from  the  circular  letter  of  the  Alumni  com- 
mittee contained  a  description  of  the  window  : 

THE  ALUMNI  MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 

The  new  building  for  the  State  Normal  School,  of  which  the  accompanying  picture 
18  a  repreBentation,  is  in  process  of  erection.  Located  on  WiUett  street,  and  front- 
ing on  the  new  and  lovely  Washington  Park,  its  situation  is  superb  as  its  design  is 
beautifuL  The  building,  complete  and  furnished,  will  cost  about  $175,000.  The 
large  Assembly  Boom,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  Great  Window  in 
the  picture,  is  90  feet  long,  5S  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  The  window  will  be  14i 
feet  wide  and  92^  feet  high,  and  will  be  the  largest  single  window  in  this  country. 
This  description  is  from  Ezra  Prentice  Treadwel},  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  who  designs  and 
executes  it. 

The  window  is  designed  to  represent  the  influence  of  education. 

The  central  motive,  as  presented  in  the  five  principal  panels,  is  the  development 
of  mankind  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  the  result  of  education. 

The  five  divisions  represent  ** the  teacher  and  the  scholar"  (in  the  central  panel, 
the  teacher  having  the  idealized  face  of  D.  P.  Page),*  surrounded  by  "  the  painter 

•Tlie  beloved  first  principal  of  the  school,  deceixae^^^di^^QQq[Q 
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and  the  sculptor/*  '*the  poet  and  the  musician/*  ''the  orator  and  the  scientist/* 
"the  narrator  and  the  historian.'*  The  figures  are  life-size ;  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter  are  given  hy  the  classic  treatment  of  the  figures  and  hy  the  suggestion  of  the 
Academy  as  a  background,  while  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  olive,  overshadows  the 
group,  and  white  doves,  emblems  of  peace,  float  above  them.  Filling  the  arch  over 
the  group  are  the  **  marks,**  hierogljrphs  of  the  early  printers,  as  Aldus,  Caxton, 
Outtenburg,  etc.,  thus  sjrmbolizing  books,  the  great  means  for  the  advance  of 
education. 

As  a  contrast,'and  recalling  the  Dark  Ages,  are  the  five  groups  forming  the  lower 
section  of  the  window,  representing  Folly,  Ignorance,  and  Vice,  surrounded  by  the 
fanatic  and  the  warrior  with  their  victim,  the  iconoclast,  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
who  martyr  the  saints. 

The  window  is  to  be  executed  in  mosaic  of  American  colored  glass,  all  the  shad- 
ings of  color  in  figures,  faces,  and  draperies  being  carefully  painted  on  and  burned 
in  the  glass,  while  the  outline  drawing  will  be  entirely  in  lead. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  window  is  to  be  in  a  "  mosaic  of  Ameri- 
can colored  glass,"  thus  incidentally  showing  the  progress  in  artistic 
industries  in  the  United  States ;  this  peculiar  work,  now  coming  into 
very  general  use,  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  ten  years  previ- 
ously. 

This  assembly  room  is  to  be  still  further  adorned  with  life-size 
portraits  of  former  members  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Alumni.  Here  native  art  is  called  to  its  legitimate 
work  of  adorning  the  structure  and  also  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  as  is  likewise  seen  in  the  grand  memorial  building  of 
Harvard. 

The  historical  sketch*  from  which  the  above  is  taken  is  photo- 
graphically illustrated  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  building,  and 
with  a  view  of  the  window,  which  last  is  very  beautiful  in  design. 

*  1844-1884.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  T. ,  and 
a  History  of  its  Graduates  for  Forty  Years.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Vresa  of  Brandon  & 
Barton,  1884,  pp.  284. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  DEMAND  FOB   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOI^ 

BEGINS. 

Preiimiiiary  indicatioiis—The  "  "Whittling  School "  in  Boston,  1871  —The  Industrial 
School  Attodation — Their  report  for  1875-1877— Schedule  of  progreesiTe  lefleoDB 
in  wood-working — An  interesting  hand-book  on  wood-working — Report  of 
Boston  school  committee  for  1882  in  reference  to  the  Industrial  School — Mr.  James 
A.  Pkige,  master  of  the  Dwight  School,  reports  the  result  of  wood-working  classes— 
Superintendent  Seaver  reports  in  1883  on  the  new  studies — Concise  history  of  the 
development  of  Boston  schools  from  1821  —  Constant  purpose  of  the  schools  to 
meek  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  people — The  superintendent  urges 
the  adoption  of  a  (My  Manual  Training  School — Address  by  Hon.  William  Walter 
Phelps,  M.  C,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1883—  Incidental  contrast  afforded  be- 
tween the  Maasachnsetts  and  New  Jersey  ideals  of  the  province  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  extent  of  public  responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  citizen — An 
interesting  historical  statement  by  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  an  eloquent 
Eo^ish  educationist,  of  the  English  origin  of  the  Massachusetts  theory  and  sys- 
tem of  poUic  education. 

THE  INDUSTRIAIj  SIDE  OP  THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  EARLY  SHOWN. 

This  qneBtion  of  how  best  to  adapt  the  instruction  given  in  the 
public  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  was  not  approached  on  its 
artistic  side  alone;  the  need  of  giving  to  the  school  children  some 
training  that  should  at  least  fit  them  for  the  common  industries  of 
life,  was  too  imperative  to  be  longer  neglected;  so,  about  the  same 
time  that  this  movement  for  procuring  the  casts  was  begun,  an  ex- 
I**riment,  also  initiated  by  private  citizens,  and  which  at  last  found 
its  way  into  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  the  Dwight  School, 
and  is  now  being  introduced  in  other  communities,  was  set  on  foot. 

This  was  an  eflfort  to  meet  the  demand  for  giving  a  more  practical 
iii'iustrial  training  to  boys,  than  had  before  been  attempted  in  the 
public  schools.* 

This  experiment  was  known  as  "  The  Whittling  School,"  which  in 
1^71  was  opened  in  the  chapel  of  HoUis  Street  Church,  under  the 
ciiarge  of  Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  boys 
in  the  use  of  wood  cutting  tools.  These  two  experiments,  well  illus- 
trate the  diverse  tendencies  4)ef ore  referred  to,  towards  the  develop- 

*  For  accounts  of  various  efforts  to  introduce  instruction  in  several  feminine  indus- 
tri»^  to  girls,  in  the  public  schools;  see  pages  5^2  of  a  '^  Special  Report  on  Industrial 
K'iucatioa  in  the  United  States,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
ux  1^"^,  where  also  will  be  found  further  accounts  of  '*  Technical  industrial  traimnS 
tijt  woGoen,'*  pages  57-74,  inclusive. 
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ment  of  art  on  the  one  hand  and  towards  the  acquisition  of  mechanical 
skill  on  the  other.  The  following  description  of  the  school  which 
was  the  outcome  of  '*  The  Whittling  School,"  was  published  by  the 
*  *  Industrial  School  Association  "  having  it  in  charge.  Rev.  George  L. 
Chaney  was  the  president  of  the  association,  which  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  public  spirited  citizens  who  were  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial problem  awaiting  solution  in  the  common  schools.  The  report* 
was  handsomely  printed  and  was  illustrated  with  several  pages  of 
photographs  showing  the  woTk  done  by  the  boys.  The  treasurer's 
report  shows  the  cost  of  the  school  as  $754.48,  all  contributed.  The 
text  of  the  report,  which  follows,  is  given  in  full,  as  showing  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  experiment.  The  fact  that  in  1884  in 
several  cities  similar  schools  are  being  started  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  lends  interest  to  the  account  of  this  early  experiment. 
The  mechanical  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  of  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  are  developments  of  the  same  idea,  standing  to  element- 
ary schools  of  this  class  as  the  high  schools  and  academies  do  to  the 
lower  public  schools;  while  they  are  intermediate  between  these 
primary  work  schools  and  the  higher  technical  machinists'  and 
engineering  schools,  of  these  same  institutions  and  of  "The  Wor- 
cester County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,"  the  engineering 
courses  of  *' Cornell,"  and  of  "Illinois  Industrial  University,"  and 
the  "Technical  Departments"  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
Schools  of  Science. 

REPORT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SEASON  1876-'77.t 

In  the  winter  of  1876-77  the  "  Whittling  School,"  which  had  been  parried  on  for. 
five  seasons  in  the  chapel  of  HoUis  Street  Church,  united  with  the  Industrial 
School,  conducted  for  two  years  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  and  formed  the  school  <ie- 
scribed  in  the  following  report.  The  friends  and  supporters  of  both  schools,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause  of  industrial  training,  formed  an  association  called 
the  Industrial  Education  Society,  and  this  association  has  developed  and  main- 
tained the  school. 

Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Rowell,  photographers,  had  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  **  Whittling  School"  from  its  beginning,  and  he  generously 
consented  to  take  charge  of  this  school  without  other  remuneration  than  the  satis- 
faction he  would  take  in  its  success.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fifield  and  Charles  B.  Cox, 
practical  wood-carvers,  were  employed  to  prepare  the  lessons  and  give  the  instruc- 
tion. Professor  Whitaker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  much  valuable 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  our  plan,  and  to  these  gentlemen  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  success. 

The  city  gave  us  the  use  of  the  ward-room  on  Church  street,  and  there,  on  the 

*  Account  of  an  Industrial  School  in  Boston  for  the  Season  1876-'77.  Press  of 
George  H.  Ellis,  No.  101  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass.     1877.    pp.  12. 

t  This  report  is  printed  because  we  believe  tliat  it  illustrates  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  industrial  education.  This  method  being  understood,  it  can  easily  be  used, 
with  other  tools  and  other  lessons. — G.  L.  C. 
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eveningB  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  the  school 
has  been  held.  "^ 

This  room  had  to  be  prepared  for  its  new  uses.  Firm  work-benches  were  set*  up, 
giving  each  boy  a  space  for  his  work  4  feet  in  length  and  2^  feet  in  width.  Each 
bench  had  a  yise  with  common  wooden  jaws  and  an  iron  screw,  a  drawer  with 
lock  and  key  in  which  the  tools  were  kept,  and  a  gas-burner  with  movable  arm 
Each  boy  was  provided  with  a  large  work-apron  of  cotton  drilling.  All  the  benches, 
tools,  and  aprons  were  numbered,  and  each  boy  was  made  accountable  for  their  care 
and  keeping. 

Printed  rules  of  the  school  were  pasted  on  each  bench,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  secure  good  discipline. 

BENCH  REGULATIONS. 

"1.  Be  at  bench  at  7  o'clock,  according  to  your  number. 

**  2.  Do  not  leave  your  bench  without  permission. 

'*  3.  Give  dU  your  attention  to  your  own  work.  Do  not  notice  anything  that 
others  are  doing  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

'*  4.  Make  no  unnecessary  noise,  such  as  whistling,  etc. 

"  5.  Keep  your  bench  neat,  and  do  not  deface  it  in  any  way. 

**  6.  After  work  place  all  your  tools  and  other  equipments  in  your  drawer,  accord- 
ing to  your  number,  and  return  the  key  to  teacher. 

*'  7.  Every  boy  wiU  be  held  accountable  for  the  tools  placed  at  his  bench  for  his 
use,  according  to  his  number." 

Thirty-two  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school.  Their  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  About  ludf  of  them  were  still  attending  the  day  school;  the  others  \vere 
employed  in  stores  or  offices.  They  came  from  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Hollis 
Street  Church  and  the  First  Church,  and  from  the  Lincoln  Building.  Perhaps 
twelve  of  them  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  jig-saw  and  knife, 
but  none  of  them  had  had  any  previous  training  in  wood-carving  or  the  use 
of  the  chiseL  There  were  more  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  than  we 
could  receive.  If  any  boy  was  absent  two  successive  evenings  his  place  was  taken 
by  another.  A  rank-list  was  kept  and  pasted  on. the  wall,  and  each  boy  knew  how 
his  work  was  estimated  by  consulting  the  list.  A -course  of  twenty-fohr  lessons  in 
wood-carving  was  prepared,  with  special  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  amount  of 
instructJbn  with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and  material.  It  was  not  designed 
to  make  finished  workmen  in  wood-carving,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
inclination  towards  handicraft— the  Yankee  taste  for  whittling  which  belongs  to 
most  boys,  and  to  develop  it  and  guide  it  to  useful  applications. 

The  tools  used  in  the  following  lessons  were  the  flat  chisel,  the  gouge,  and  the 
veining-to(d  or  small  gouge.  Smooth  blocks  of  white-wood,  6  inches  long  by  2  or  8 
inches  broad  and  li  inches  thick,  were  the  material  worked  upon. 

1.  The  first  lesson  aimed  to  teach  the  boys  to  cut  a  concave  chamfer  around  the 
block,  keeping  carefully  within  the  lines  drawn  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  block, 
and*  wntiriTig  the  mitres  perfect.  They  were  also  taught  to  keep  the  dip  of  the  gouge 
even  throughout 

2.  The  second  block  had  eight  comers  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
the  same  manipulations  wdre  continued. 

3.  The  third  block  had  curved  comers. 

4.  The  fourth  lesson  introduced  flat  chamfers,  with  vein-lines  cutting  across  the 
block. 

5.  In  lesson  fifth  the  vein-lines  of  block  No.  4  were  stopped  before  coming  to  the 
edge. 

6.  Hie  sixth  lesson  introduced  a  pattern  or  ornamental  figure  for  veining* 

7.  No.  7  taught  the  boys  to  make  perfect  comers  with  vein-lines.  , 
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8.  The  shape  of  block  was  changed  and  a  new  pattern  for  veining  given* 

9.  This  lesson  taught  how  to  make  round  ends  to  flutings. 
10*.  Finishing  mitre-ends  of  chamfer. 

11.  Fluting,  with  especial  care  in  keeping  dip  of  gouge  even  and  making  the 
mitres  perfect. 

12.  Carving  diamond-points  all  around  the  block,  and  fluting. 
18.  Making  perfect  projections  around  the  block. 

14.  ) 

.g    f  Fluting,  and  finishing  the  end  of  flute.  ^ 

16.  Same  as  No.  15,  with  change  in  shape  of  block. 

17.  Making  scroll-comers. 

^g'  y  Same  as  No.  17,  with  change  in  pattern. 

I^'  i  Same  as  No.  19,  with  new  pattern. 

21.  1 

22.  Cut  comer-chamfer  and  flute. 

28.  Same  as  No.  22,  with  new  pattern. 

24.  Make  perfect  mitres,  with  sharp  points  nt  mitres. 

In  one  of  these  lessons  cherry  was  substituted  for  white  wood,  but  it  was  too  hard 
for  the  younger  boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  specific  article  was  made  in  the 
school.  The  variety  of  manipulations  and  change  of  patterns  were  enough  to  main- 
tain the  freshness  of  tiie  scholars'  interest,  without  introducing  the  manufacture  of 
any  article  of  trade  or  conmierce. 

The  object  of  the  school  was  not  to  educate  cabinet-makers  or  artisans  of  any  spe- 
cial name,  but  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  certain  manipulations  which 
would  be  equally  useful  in  many  different  trades.  Instruction,  not  construction^ 
was  the  purpose  of  this  school.  After  the  blocks  were  finished  they  were  placed  in 
a  rack  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  each  boy's  progress  could  be  seen  by  c<ximilting 
those  specimens  of  his  work. 

The  blocks  were  prepared  by  the  teachers  before  the  school  opened.  If  another 
term  of  instruction  could  have  been  given  the  boys  would  have  been  taught  to  pre- 
pare the  blocks  themselves. 

Those  of  them  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  drawing  in  our  common  schools 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own  patterns.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  one  of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  seme  of  the  patterns  from  the  orawing- 
book  of  his  own  child,  who  was  a  scholar' in  one  of  our  public  schools. 

Does  not  this  incident  show  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a  course  of  hand-culture 
as  we  have  been  describing  upon  the  education  in  drawing  now  prevalent  in  our 
conunon  schools?  One  such  work-school  as  we  have  described  might  furnish  four 
hours'  instruction  every  week  for  192  boys;  or,  if  evenings  were  added,  for  288  boys. 
This  is  more  than  the  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen 
commonly  found  in  any  one  grammar  school.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  w^ould 
be  easy  to  establish,  in  connection  with  all  our  grammar  schools  for  boys,  an  annex 
for  elementary  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  half  dozen  universal  tools;  t.  c,  the 
hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  file,  and  square.  Three  or  four  hours  a  week  for  one 
year  only  of  the  grammar-school  course  would  be  enough  to  give  the  boys  that  inti- 
macy with  tools,  and  that  encouragement  to  the  inborn  inclination  to  handicraft, 
and  that  guidance  in  its  use,  for  want  of  which  so  many  young  men  now  drift 
into  overcrowded  and  uncongenial  occupations,  or  lapse  into  idleness  or  vice. 

GEO.  L.  CHANEY, 
FRANK  ROWELL, 
ABRAHAM  FIRTH, 
Committee  on  Report 
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AN  INTERESTING  HAND-BOOK. 

The  exi)erience  of  the  association  in  carrying  on  this  school  led 
Mr.  Whitaker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  arranging  the  course  of  shop  lessons,  to  suggest  to 
the  association  the  preparation  of  a  manual,  or  hand-book,  for  such 
instruction.  This  resulted  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  such 
a  work.*  The  little  book  itself  is  an  object  lesson  on  one  of  the  many- 
uses  of  drawing,  for  its  admirable  illustrations,  showing  the  position 
of  the  body  and  of  the  hands  and  tools  during  the  different  mechan- 
ical operations,  are  better  than  many  times  the  number  of  pages  of 
descriptive  text  could  have  been* 

The  report  made  by  Professor  William  R.  Ware,  chairman  of  the 
committee  charge4  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  manual,  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  how  much  of  thought  and  care  may  be  given,  and 
how  many  minds  may  unite,  in  the  production  of  even  so  small  a  book 
in  bulk.  To  this  little  hand-book  of  100  pages  np  less  than  fourteen 
persons  are  recorded  to  have  made  important  contributions,  while 
due  credit  is  also  given  to  a  treatise  prepared  by  Charles  HoltzopflPel, 
of  London,  so  long  ago  as  1835. 

As  the  introduction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaney  sets  forth,  in  brief,  the 
purpose  of  the  manual  and  the  practicability  of  giving  similar  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  given  in  full: 

XNTRODUCnON. 

This  book  aims  to  give,  in  fourteen  chapters,  directions  and  exercises  for  the  use 
of  the  Wood-working  Tools.  like  other  text-books  of  its  kind,  it  will  best  accom- 
plish its  purpose  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  practical  teacher,  who  may  use 
it  for  his  own  guidance  in  conducting  a  class.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  so  simply 
written  and  so  amply  iUustrated  that  any  bright  boy  will  find  the  book  alone  a 
great  help  in  his  endeavors  to  learn  the  right  way  of  using  common  tools. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  Industrial  School  Association  of  Boston. 
That  society,  having  conducted  successful  industrial  schools  during  the  winters  of 
1876-*n  and  18T7- 78,  at  28  Church  street,  concluded  to  offer  its  apparatus  and  the 
results  of  its  experiments  to  the  city  in  the  hope  that  such  schools  would  be  main- 
tained at  the  pnUic  expense.  Meantime,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to 
embody  the  vahiable  experience  gained  in  its  schools  in  a  manual  of  instruction. 

This  manual,  with  the  accompanying  account  of  its  preparation,  is  their  report. 

The  society  hopes  that  the  public  will  share  its  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  its 
committee.  Tiie  lessons  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  character.  They  aim 
only  to  give  an  elementary  training  in  the  manipulations  common  to  all  wood- 
working trades.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  these  or  of  any  other 
trades  that  this  course  is  offered  to  the  public.  Lessons  like  these,  given  at  the 
same  time  with  the  studies  now  pursued  in  our  grammar  schools,  would  relieve  the 
weariness  of  purely  mental  exercises,  and  give  a  new  zest  to  their  pursuit.  A  single 
ward-room,  like  the  one  used  by  the  school  in  Church  street.,  in  any  city  for  the  six 
months  from  December  to  May,  during  which  time  it  usually  lies  idle,  with  very  little 

•  Wood-working  Tools ;  How  to  Use  Them.  A  Manual.  Boston  :  Published  by 
Ginn,  Heath  A  Co.,  for  the  Industrial  School  Association.     1882.    Pp.  102. 
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expense  beyond  the  original  plant  and  a  moderate  salary  to  the  teacher,  would  meet 
all  the  needs  of  three  or  four  of  the  largest  granm&ar  schools  for  boys.  Three  such 
supplementary  schools,  if  used  in  turn,  would  amply  satisfy  all  the  ri^tful  claims 
of  industrial  education  of  this  kind  upon  the  school  system  of  such  a  city  as  Boston. 
At  so  small  an  outlay  of  attention  and  money  might  the  native  aptitude  of  Ameri- 
can youth  for  manual  skill  be  turned  into  useful  channels.  In  ao  simple  a  way 
might  the  needed  check  be  given  to  that  exclusive  tendency  towards  clerical  rather 
than  industrial  pursuits  which  the  present  school  course  undoubtedly  promotes. 

GEORGE  LEONARD  CHANEY, 
Prefident  of  the  Industrial  School  AssodaHoH. 

Applicants  for  further  information  may  address  Miss  S^  C.  Paine,  secretary,  Brim- 
mer street,  Boston,  and  Rev.  GecN^  L.  Chaney,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  school  committee 
of  Boston  for  1882  (see  pages  26  and  27)  continue  the  history  of  this 
experiment  • 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Industrial  School  Association  having  for  several  seasons  sucoessfully  con- 
ducted schools  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and  having  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  such  schools  a  manual  of  proved  educational  value,  offered 
to  the  I  card  the  use  of  tlieir  apparatus,  and  petitioned  that  the  masters  of  the  Dwight 
and  Sherwin  Schools  be  permitted  to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their 
pupils  as  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  best  fitted  for  such  instruction  or  most 
deserving  of  it.  Hie  association  offered  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  cost  of  tuition 
for  the  year.  This  generous  offer  was  accepted  by  the  board,  and  the  principals  of 
the  above-named  schools  were  authorized  to  permit  such  pupils  as  they  should  select 
to  receive  such  instruction,  at  such  times  as  would  least  interfere  with  progress  in 
their  regular  studies.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  occupy  one  of  the  vacant  school-rooms  in  the  Dwight  School- 
house  and  to  confine  the  experiment  to  that  school.  The  report  of  the  principal  of 
the  Dwight  School,  which  is  an  interesting  document,  for  which  already  a  great 
demand  is  made,  gives  in  detail  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  attained. 
♦  ♦  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  siich  instruction;  the  difficult 
problem  which  is  presented  is  whether  such  instruction  can  be  practically  and  prof- 
itably given  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  work,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board,  without  interruption  and  detriment  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  report  here  alluded  to*  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  the  master  of 
the  Dwight  School,  says: 

On  the  first  Thursday  of  January  the  instructor  gave  his  opening  lesson  to  a  class 
of  eighteen  boys;  all  who  could  be  accommodated  at  the  three  benches  at  one  time. 
These  boys  had  been  selected  by  myself  from  the  graduating  class,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  standing,  and  no  conditions  were  made  with  them  except  that  they 
should  not  fall  behind  in  their  regular  school  work.  Another  class  of  the  same 
number  was  selected  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  in  order  that  the 
experiment  might  be  tested  by  a  wider  application  to  ordinary  grammar-school 
material.  Many  of  these  latter  had  already  handled  tools  to  a  certain  extent,  either 
at  home  or  in  their  fathers*  workshops. 

♦School  Document  No.  15, 1882.  Report  on  Industrial  Instruction  in  the  Dwight 
School.  October,  1882.  Boston :  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  city  printers.  No.  39  Arch 
street.     1882.    Pp.  11. 
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In  amnfpDg  the  practical  details  of  the  school  with  Mr.  Bachelder  it  had  been 
agreed  Uiat  school  discipline  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  sessions;  that  the 
pn^ramme  should  be  carefolly  written  out  on  the  Mack-board;  that  each  boy  should 
be  marked  on  the  work  done,  and  that  a  record  of  it  should  be  kept.  Ail  this  was 
faithfoOj  carried  out,  and  contributed,  as  I  think,  largely  to  the  final  success. 

From  this  beginning  to  the  close  the  school  went  on  with  unbroken  and  success- 
ful reguIaritT.  The  teacher  was  promptly  on  hand,  the  order  was  good,  the  pupils 
interested.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  eager  desire  manifested  everywhere  in  the 
rwm  to  do  the  day's  work  well.    ♦    ♦    * 

I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief 
to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  positive  benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment 
U)  the  oourse  in  the  other  studies. 

Mr.  Page  closes  with  a  statement  of  his  belief  that  advance  in  pub- 
lic school  education  is  to  be  made  in  this  direction;  his  conclusions, 
derived  from  practical  experience,  are  here  given: 

But  I  have  a  convictloii,  and  with  permission  b^  to  state  it  here,  that  this  in- 
faction  is  surely  in  the  line  of  the  teaching  that  is  to  be.  I  would  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  experiment  still  further  tried,  and  aU  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained,  and  all  the  plans  which  have  been  essayed,  fully  formulated,  availed  of,  and 
w.Tked  out  into  practical  details,  so  that,  by  and  by,  at  the  proper  time,  the  best 
kibdeigarten  work,  the  best  object-teaching,  and  the  best  methods  of  manual  in- 
FtnictioQ  shall  be  knovm;  and,  furthermore,  shall  be  "  organically  combined  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  education,  and  be  made  to  support  and  coalesce  with  all  the 
other  studies  of  the  child.** 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  hand  instruction  may  be  made  the  means  of  teaching 
vhole  chapters  of  aril^unetic  more  thoroughly.  I  have  seen  it  made  the  means  of 
teaching  geography  and  natural  history  effectively  in  our  own  school. 

There  are  high  aathorities  who  believe  there  can  be  no  thoroughly  clear,  vigorous, 
and  eniigfatened  brain  without  the  cultivated  hand.  Such  are  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the 
author  of  the  j^rid^water  Treatise  on  the  Hand,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  the 
r^ij^ologist,  now  visiting  this  country.  If  these  men  are  right,  then  manual  in- 
.^-tnictioQ  introduced  into  our  schools  would  be  a  step  forward,  because  it  would 
h.\Te  a  special  vatue  of  its  own  in  developing  the  mind,  which  is  the  avowed  pur- 
r*"^  of  all  schools. 

The  great  difficulty  will  be  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  But  that  difficulty 
oaf  be  met  as  it  has  been  successfully  met  once  before.  What  has  been  done  in 
tK^  matter  of  drawing  may  yet  be  done  in  industrial  work.  A  corps  of  teachers, 
^^  suggested  by  General  Walker,  may  be  furnished  by  the  Institute  of  Technology; 
ir'l  chat  institution  may  eventually  do  for  industrial  what  the  Normal  Schools  of 
the  State  have  done  for  general  instruction.    *    *    * 

JAMES  A.  PAGE. 

Details  of  the  lessons  and  the  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  are  appended. 
The  total  cost  of  giving,  during  nine  months,  to  thirty-six  boys,  in 
two  classes  of  eighteen  each,  one  lesson  a  week,  of  two  hours*  dura- 
ti'-n,  was  $711.95. 

SUPERINTENDENT    SEAVER    REPORTS    IN   1883    ON    INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING. 

Tlie  subject  of  mdustrial  education  is  discussed  at^  length  by  Mj*- 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  the  P^bljascTiS^^oO  i^ 
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his  third  annual  report,  dated  March  31,  1883.  (See  pages  34  and  35, 
inclusive.)  The  D wight  School  experiment,  just  recorded,  and  the 
mechanical  schools  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  treated  of  at  some  length. 
This  report  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its  recital  of  the  historic 
policy  of  the  city  and  State  towards  public  school  education, — ^the  rec- 
ognized duties  of  the  community  to  the  children  in  the  matter  of 
education, — from  which  it  appears  that  the  future  probable  employ- 
ments of  the  pupils  have,  in  Massachusetts,  been  always  recognized 
as  the  essential  need  to  be  provided  for  in  ^ny  plan  of  public  edu- 
cation. * 

That  such  comprehensive  views  of  the  educational  duties  of  the 
community  are  not  universally  held  throughout  the  United  States 
incidentally  appears  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  by  the  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  M.  C,  who,  while  ably  urging 
the  importance  of  some  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  takes 
occasion  to  describe  the  kind  of  free  public  schooling  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  community  to  provide.    The  extracts  from  this  ad- 
dress, which  here  follow  those  from  Superintendent  Seaver's  report, 
are  given  to  show  the  wide  extent  of  interest  felt  in  this  question,  and, 
also,  how  those  entertaining  widely  differing  views  as  to  the  extent  of    j 
the  educational  obligations  of  the  State,  are  yet  agreed  as  to  the  need    < 
and  feasibility  of  introducing  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  the    ' 
public  schools;  for  it  will  clearly  appear,  when  contrasting  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  with  these  official  statements  of  the  Boston 
Superintendent,  that  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  obligation  of  the 
State  and  the  commimity  towards  the  education  of  the  children,  is 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  from  that  presumably  held  in 
New  Jersey;  still,  since,  as  to  the  needs  and  advisability  of  some  ele- 
mentary training  in  industries  in  the  public  schools,  the  Boston 
Superintendent  and  the  New  Jersey  Congressman  are  in  accord,  the 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  public  provision  for  subsequent 
training  can  wisely  be  deferred  till  the  first  has  been  secured.     Both 
are  agreed  that  some  industrial  training  is  both  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. 

On  this  topic  Superintendent  Sestver  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  what  ways,  if  in  any,  can  the  public  schools  be  made  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand for  industrial  education? 

This  question  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  and  control 
public  instruction,  because  such  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial education  that  people  are  beginning  to  invoke  the  aid  of  compulsory  legislation 
in  its  behalf.    *    *    ♦ 

*For  a  fuller  setting  forth  of  the  Massachusetts  ideal  of  a  system  of  free  common 
schools,  see  extracts  (Appendix  I)  from  the  eloquent  reports  made  by  Horace  M^uon 
when  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  statistics.  By 
the  last  census  there  were,  in  Massachusetts,  about  721,000  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  yarious  empleymentB.  Of  these,  almost  a  half  were  engaged  in  manufactures ; 
less  than  one-sixth  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  less  than  one-tenth  in  agriculture ;  and 
le^  than  one-twentieth  in  all  the  literary,  professional,  and  civic  employments. 
About  one-fifth  are  classed  as  domestic  servants  and  unskilled  laborers.  These 
exact  prc^rtions,  of  course,  do  not  hold  for  Boston  taken  by  itself,  for  here  the 
commercial  and  professional  classes  are  relatively  larger,  while  the  agricultural 
class  counts  for  nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Boston  is  the  centre  of  very 
large  as  well  as  very  numerous  and  various  mianufacturing  interests ;  and  that, 
consequently,  about  as  many  of  her  youth  are  destined  to  industrial  employments 
as  are  destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together.  This  is  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  industrial  education. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  public  education  should  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  probable  future  emplojrments  of  the  young  in  any  community,  there 
can  be  little  question  about  the  propriety  of  including  in  our  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cati(Mi  so  much  of  industrial  education  as  can  be  given  better  at  the  public  cost, 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Industrial  education  is  even  now  not  unknown  in  our  schools.  We  recognize  it 
in  the  drawing,  which  is  taught,  not  as  picture-making--a  pretty  accomplishment— 
but  as  a  language  for  the  expression  of  the  facts  of  place  and  form.  It  is  a  train- 
ing of  the  eye  and  hand  as  skilful  servants  of  the  intelligence-— a  training  of  the* 
highest  use  to  artisans  of  every  name.  It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  a  sense  of 
fitness  and  proportion  in  design,  a  way  of  educating  the  taste  in  decoration— all 
which  is  industrial  art  education.  Then  there  is  sewing,  which  is  taught  to  girls, 
with  a  very  direct  reference  to  their  future  employments.  Introduced  at  first  as  a 
r-liarity,  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  legitimate  charge  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity, because  it  prepares  so  many  girls  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Many 
a  woman  gratafnlly  remembers  that  she  owes  remunerative  employment,  and  con* 
sequent  B^-reepect  and  happiness,  to  the  school  instruction  she  received  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  education. 

Iliese  are  recent  additions  to  the  school  curriculum,  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  justified  has  long  been  recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial. 

Having  thus  recorded  the  recent  steps  towards  industrial  training 
in  the  schools,  the  superintendent  proceeds  to  show  how,  step  by  step, 
the  schools  of  Boston  have  advanced  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  gen- 
eration as  they  occurred,  and  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  he  pro- 
<t*eds  to  portray  the  needs  of  the  present : 

In  1^1,  while  Boston  was  yet  a  town,  and  mainly  a  commercial  town,  a  school 
of  higher  grade  was  established  to  meet  a  want  then  felt  for  a  form  of  public  edu- 
fiitUjn  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys  whose  destination  was  not  college  and  a 
I  »n  ^feaskm,  bat  the  store  and  the  counting-room.  This  was  the  English  High  School, 
w'tiich  has,  ever  since  its  establishment,  aimed  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  commercial 
*•*  lucation.  Not  that  its  course  of  study  has  been  narrowly  limited  to  that,  but  tliat 
ha^  always  been  a  strong  feature.  Book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  are 
h«^rp  tauf^  to  the  future  accountant,  and  navigation  used  to  be  taught  to  the  possi^ 
Me  Hhip-master,  for  the  same  reason  that  drawing  is  now  taught  to  the  future 

artisan  and  sewing  to  the  future  dressmaker  or  housekeeper. 

In  the  Bvening  High  School  phonography  and  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 

<Irriug:fating  are  tanght  to  pupils  who  propose  to  make  direct  practical  use  of  their 

iu>|uireoient0  in  their  every-day  employments. 
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Bat  the  moet  cooBpiccioiis  reoognitioii  of  the  principle  that  public  education  should 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupations  of  the  pupils  appears  in 
the  public  Latin  schools.  Here  future  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  teachers, 
authors,  and  journalists,  are  helped  far  along  on  the  direct  road  to  their  several 
professions.  This  provision  for  the  liberal  education  of  professional  men  and  women 
results  from  those  generous  and  enlightened  views  of  the  public  good  which  have 
shaped  our  educational  policy  from  the  earliest  times. 

A  thorough  education  for  professional  men  was  felt  by  our  forefathers  to  be  a 
prime  public  necessity,  and  this  was  provided  for  at  the  public  cost,  partly  by  main- 
taining schools  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  partly  by  grants  of  money  to  support 
colleges.  Later  the  need  of  a  liberal  commercial  education  was  recogpized,  and 
that,  too,  was  provided  for  in  the  public-school  system.  To-day  the  great  educational 
want  of  our  young  people  is  better  preparation  for  the  industrial  employments  which 
so  many  of  them  are  to  follow. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone.  The  great  revolution  wrought  by  steam 
and  machinery  in  all  branches  of  industry,  particularly  by  massing  laborers  in  great 
establishments  and  specializing  their  work,  has  left  little  room  for  the  general  train- 
ing an  apprentice  needs.  Such  work  as  an  apprentice  must  do  in  order  to  leam 
thoroughly  his  chosen  craft  is  not  conveniently  furnished  in  the  large  establishmentB 
of  the  present  day;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  such  work  would  possess  very  little 
value  for  his  employers.  The  journeyman  of  limited  skill,  who  is  kept  continually 
at  one  process  or  part  of  a  process,  can  earn  more  for  his  employer  than  can  the 
apprentice,  who  must  pass  from  one  process  to  another  for  the  sake  of  learning  them 
all.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become  a  skilled  artisan 
finds  his  way  blocked  by  the  unskilled  joumesrman.  If  the  necessity  of  earning^ 
wages  constrain  him,  he  submits  to  the  inevitable,  learns  a  process  or  two,  and  ends 
by  becoming  himself  also  an  unskilled  journeyman.  This  partly  explains  why  the 
supply  of  skilled  artisans  in  many  branches  of  industry  has  become  inadequate,  and 
why  employers  are  looking  abroad  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  *'  a  liberal  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,"  just  as 
there  is  a  liberal  education  in  science  or  in  letters.  It  is  called  a  liberal  education 
Because  it  consists  in  learning,  not  the  specialties  of  a  particular  trade,  but  the  funda- 
mental arts  that  apply  in  many  trades.  As  a  liberal  education  in  science  and  letters 
IB  what  the  future  professional  man  most  needs,  so  a  liberal  education  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  what  the  young  artisan  most  needs  as  a  preparation  for  his  chosen 
trade.  But  modem  shops  do  not  give  this.  Shall  public  instruction  undertake  to 
give  it? 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  principles  which  have  prompted  a  generous  educa- 
tional poUcy  hitherto,  the  question  now  is  whether  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  that  same 
generous  policy  to  embrace  in  our  scheme  of  public  instructionisuch  forms  of  indus- 
trial education  as  have  been  proved  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial.  In  other  words, 
considering  the  number  of  people  deeply  interested,  would  it  not  be  illiberal  and 
unwise  not  to  provide  for  such  education  ? 

If  this  be  granted,  the  next  question  is,  What  forms  of  industrial  education  h&ve 
been  proved  to  be  both  practicable  and  beneficial? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  interesting  and  sao 
oessf ul  experiment  made  in  the  Dwight  School  a  year  ago.  The  use  of  the  common 
wood-cutting  tools  of  the  carpenter  was  taught  to  some  of  the  boys  two  hours  a 
week  for  the  greater  part  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys  continued 
their  regular  school  lessons.  The  exi)eriment  proved,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  tbat 
boys  take  to  shop  work  under  good  instruction  with  great  interest.  The  progrees 
made  was  very  gratifying,  and  in  some  cases  quite  surprising. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  work  in  the  comparatively  recently  v 
founded  manual  training  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  which  have 
been  so  successful  as,  in  his  judgment,  "to  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
are  meeting  a  real  want  in  the  community."  After  giving  several 
extracts  concerning  the  St.  Louis  school,  he  concludes  that  that  school 
is  not  wholly  adapted  to  the  present  grammar  schools,  and  proceeds 
to  sketch  the  kind  of  school  that,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  appli- 
cable to  Boston;  a,s  this  would  hold  good,  ''Mutatis  mutandiSy^  in 
the  case  of  other  town  and  cities,  this  part  of  his  report  is  here  given : 

SCOGKSTIONS  FOR  A  l»tJBLIC  MANUAL  TRAININO  SCHOOL. 

The  central  idea  of  the  school  [referring  to  the  St.  Louis  school],  that  of  com- 
bining into  one  course  of  instruction  shop  work  and  ordinary  school  work  in  about 
equal  proportions,  is  not  one  which  can  be  weU  carried  out  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Even  it  tlie  purpose  for  which  these  schools  exist — elementary  general  education- 
admitted  the  introduction  of  shop  work,  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not,  yet 
the  great  expense  of  providing  many  separate  schools  with  shops,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery would  nuLke  the  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  shop  work  is  not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  boys  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age;  and  four-fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar  schools 
are  under  that  age. 

The  best  provision,  therefore,  would  be  to  establish,  at  some  central  point  of  the 
city,  one  manual  training  school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its  work,  and 
to  admit  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictions,  boys  from  aU  parts  of  the  city.  A  single 
school,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the 
most  economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  properly  arranged  time-table,  the  shops  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the 
time,  and  the  instructors,  both  in  shop  work  and  in  ordinary  school  work,  would  be 
constantly  occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school 
work  about  two  hours  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops  two 
hours  more.  If  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work  would 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  grammar  school  course  (or  the  most  essential  studies  in 
it),  together  with  some  parts  of  the  high-school  course.  The  manual  training  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter  many 
fn^muU  employments  with  advantage  to  themselves  and,  therefore,  to  the  commu- 
nity. Not  that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade,  as  would  be  done 
in  an  iq^prentice  school;  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  general 
principlee  of  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  trade  would  be  very  quickly 
learned.  The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  as  well  as  that  of  other  similar 
iritftitntionB,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manual  training  school  that  should  undertake  much  less 
than  is  here  suggested  would  be  likely  to  fail  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  the  aid  proposed.  And  this  is  one  reason  more  for  undertaking  only  one 
Bcbool  at  first. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who 
are  fourteen  or  more  years  old.  Some  of  these  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  join- 
ing the  manual  training  school;  and  their  parents  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have 
them  allowed  to  do  so.  Then  there  are  in  the  high  schools  some  boys  who  would  be 
Wtter  placed  in  a  manual  training  school.  Furthermore,  there  are  many^  boys  who 
are  now  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  whose  paren 
doubtleaB  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  them  longer  in  school  if  the  prospect  we  e 
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that  the  school  would  help  them  well  on  towards  earning  a  living  by  some  form  of 
skilled  labor. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  boys  of  suitable  age  in  the  city,  it  ought  not  to 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  for  a  good  manual  training 
school. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  details.  The  project  I  have  outlined  and 
now  reconmiend  is  that  there  be  added  to  our  public-school  system  one  manual 
training  school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system 
side  by  side  with  the  high  schools,  and  open,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  that 
there  may  be  something  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss  and  to  urge  upon  public  at- 
tention. If ,  as  is  quite  likely,  a  better  project  can  be  proposed,  then  this  one  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose  by  calling  a  better  one  forth. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  school  would  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  an  experiment, 
and  properly  so;  but  I  believe  the  experiment  needs  only  to  be  tried,  under  proper 
conditions  and  for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  to  satisfy  the  community  that  money 
spent  upon  such  a  school  would  be  most  wisely  spent.  Said  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  St.  Louis  school,  **  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  money  I  have  put  into  the 
manual  training  school  than  with  any  other  money  I  have  invested  in  St.  Louis." 

If  Boston  does  not  now  feel  quite  ready  to  put  the  tax-payers'  money  into  such  a 
school,  she  might  accept  the  co-operation  of  any  of  her  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens  who  believe  that  their  money  given  to  such  a  school  would  be  well  be* 
stowed. 

The  address  by  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria  and  now  representing  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  city  of  Paterson,  K  J.,  June  6,  1883.  Mr.  Phelps,  who  was 
present  as  the  member  of  Congress  for  that  district,  after  a  few 
opening  words,  drew  the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  thriving 
manufacturing  city — ^a  city  devoted  to  industry,  and  where,  if  any- 
where, some  training  in  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools 
would  seem  most  desirable  : 

They  say  that  men  live  in  the  spray  of  Niagara  and  think  nothing  of  its  avalanche* 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  you  toil  away,  contributing  your  quota  to  the  busiest  hive  of 
human  industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  never  pause  to  note  the  hum  or  reg- 
ister the  pulses  of  its  intense  activity.  Step  out  of  the  whirl  and  look  at  your  city 
as  a  stranger.  Hear  the  stroke  of  5,827  swarthy  workers  in  metal  as  they  hanuner 
iron  into  an  annual  product  which  sells  for  $9,S62,000r  Listen  to  the  lighter  music 
of  14,665  men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  complete  the  silk-worm's  task  and  sell 
the  product  for  $16,635,000.  Mark  the  products  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  which  1,650 
men  manufacture  and  sell  for  $2,450,000.  And  remember  that  all  this  is  done  in  a 
little  city  that  in  1880  had  but  51,000  inhabitants.    ♦    *    ♦ 

That  was  the  population  in  1880.  But  a  special  census  shows  it  already  58,000; 
nor  can  you  take  up  a  paper  of  tlie  State  which  does  not  paragraph  some  new  enter- 
prise or  some  new  development  to  an  old  enterprise.    *    *    *' 

After  this  striking  picture  of  the  busy  and  profitable  work  of  the 
city,  he  suggested  some  needed  changes  that  would  make  the  city 
more  beautiful  and  desirable  as  a  home  ;  suchoii^iied^^paving  of  the 
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streets,  the  opening  of  a  park,  and  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  and  reading  rooms.     He  then  said  :  • 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

Bat  all.  these  are  the  ordinary  wants  of  growing  and  enterprising  towns.  Pardon 
me  if  I  speak  somewhat  fully  of  a  want  not  so  generally  recognized,  but  which  I 
think  imperative.  The  census  I  referred  to  shows  that  there  are  16,881  children.  I 
want  these  all  educated,  and  I  want  these  all  educated  by  the  city.  But  what  kind 
of  education?  Only  the  education  that  makes  them  citizens.  Other  education  is 
▼alnable— I  am  the  last  to  decry  it — but  you  have  no  right  to  tax  the  public  that 
your  children  may  get  it.  If  you  want  to  make  them  scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  you  must  pay  for  it  yourself.  Paterson  does  not  want  its  citizens  all  schol- 
ars or  clergymen  or  lawyers  or  doctors.  It  would  be  a  wretched  Paterson  if  they 
were.  But  Paterson  does  want  all  its  citizens  educated  so  that  they  can  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  And  so  does  the  Republic,  which  can  only  exist  so  long 
as  its  citizens  can  vote  ri^t  and  earn  their  own  livelihood.  These  are  the  two  ne- 
cessities to  republican  citizenshij) — ^that  a  man  should  know  enough  to  vote  right 
and  to  earn  his  own  living.  That  he  may  learn  enough  to  vote  right  he  should  know 
how  to  read  and  write;  that  the  State  should  teach  hinv,  and  for  that  the  State 
should  tax  all  of  us.    So  far  we  all  agree. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  OOKMON  SCHOOLS. 

But  it  is  time  now  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  take  another  step  forward.  It 
is  the  State's  duty  to  not  only  give  him  the  literary  rudiments  which  shall  enable 
him  to  know  how  to  vote,  but  also  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  industrial  leam^ 
ing,  so  that  he  may  earn  his  living.  There  must  not  only  be  ihe  public  school  that 
teaches  h^m  to  read  and  write,  but  there  must  be  the  industrial  school  that  teaches 
him  how  to  work;  or,  what  is  better  and  simpler,  the  one  public  school  should  have 
a  division  of  time,  so  that  in  certain  hours  the  children  should  be  taught  to  think, 
in  others  to  work. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me  and  think  I  urge  the  technical  school.  I  do  not.  The 
technical  school  is  a  good  one,  just  as  is  the  law  school  or  the  theological  seminary. 
But  it  is  a  gain  to  special  industries  and  trades.  These  must  take  care  of  themselves 
and  not  tax  the  public  to  do  it.  All  the  public  wants  to  do  is  to  take  the  child  and 
train  him  to  use  hand  and  eye;  to  give  him  those  aptitudes  with  fingers  and  tools 
that  when  he  goes  out  he  is  all  ready  to  learn  his  trade.  The  industrial  school  is  to 
teach  him  the  reading  and  writing  for  his  trade.  Then  he  can  acquire  the  trade 
that  taste  or  fate  gives  him  easily.  And  all  of  us  should  learn  trades.  The  literary 
training  no  longer  insures  a  livelihood.  Not  a  man  at  this  table  is  free  from  the 
importunities  of  men  who  want  a  chance  to  earn  their  bread  by  taking  office,  keep- 
ing books,  or  selling  wares.  But  there  is  no  place  for  them.  Is  there  one  of  you 
who  was  ever  harassed  by  the  demand  of  the  skilled  artisan  for  work  ?  The  Ger- 
mans know  this.  Just  as  the  thought  in  their  thinking  bayonets  conquered  at  Sedan , 
so  their  rule  that  prince  and  peasant  shall  learn  a  trade  will  conquer  in  th»  battle  of 
peace.  At  Babelsburg,  in  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  private  rooms,  there  are  two 
plain  oak  chairs.  They  were  made  by  the  crown  prince.  His  trade  is  that  of  a 
cabinet-maker. 

But  I  am  wearying  you,  gentlemen.  If  you  will  aid  us  to  parks  and  libraries  and 
good  streets  and  industrial  teaching,  instead  of  Paterson  occupying  more  space  in 
New  Jersey  papers  than  any  other  two  cities  of  the  State,  she  will  fill  more  para- 
gtsphs  in  the  papers  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  two  cities  of  the  Republic. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Birmingham,  England,*  this  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people,  was  treated  in  a 
most  interesting  and  philosophical  manner  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham  schoolboard. 

As  extracts  have  just  been  quoted  from  Superintendent  Seaver's 
discussion  on  the  same  topic,  and  also  from  the  incidental  allusions 
to  it  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Phelps,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  or  profit 
to  listen  to  this  dispassionate  observer,  who,  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  distance,  traces  the  American  system  of  free  popular  education 
for  all  to  its  true  source. 

It  was  due  to  no  accident  that  the  foundations  of  education  in  this 
country  were  laid  broi*d  and  deep,  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  a  complete  system  of  public  education  as  now  possessed  by  some 
of  the  Western  States  is  seen  to  be  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
action  of  these  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  discriminated  between  the  two  early  settlements  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  colonists  of  the  Mayflower  and  those  coming  in  1630 
and  subsequently,  he  says  (having  recited  the  causes  of  the  first  and 
second  exodus  from  the  mother  country),  that  the  interests  of  high 
learning  were  naturally  fostered  by  those  of  the  second  group  of 
colonists: 

THE  ENOUSH  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  NEW  ENOLAND  COLONISTS. 

For  these  latter  were  prominent  men  in  this  country  before  they  brought  a  nation 
to  its  birth  in  another.  Many  of  them  had  sat  .in  Parliament,  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  protests  against  illegal  taxation  and  arbitrary  government.  Many 
of  them  were  wealthy.  There  .were  country  squires,  clergymen ,  lawyers,  merchants, 
the  relatives  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day,  among  their  number.  Winthrop,  the 
fbrst  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate  in  Suffolk; 
the  Vanes  and  Bellinghams  had  been  land-owning  families  in  England  for  centuries; 
Eaton,  another  prominent  colonist,  had  been  English  Minister  at  the  court  of  Den* 
mark. 

Here,  then,  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  those  classes  of  English  society  who  (as  I 
have  pointed  out),  had  been  reached  by  the  Uterary  as  well  aa  the  political  wave  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  come  under  the  training  of  the  Public  schools  and 
Grammar  schools,  and  largely  of  the  Universities  themselves.  What  a  contrast  here 
to  the  class  of  people  who  generally  compose  the  settlers  in  a  new  country !  The  num- 
ber of  learned  men  among  these  later  Presbyterian  colonists  of  America  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary,  and  it  explains  much  of  what  has  surprised  Englishnftn  since. 
It  has  been  said  that  between  1630  and  1690  there  were  in  New  England  as  many 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  the 
same  size  in  the  mother  country. 


*  The  Growth  of  the  English  and  American  Educational  Ideals.  An  Address  by 
Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
Five  Ways,  Birmingham,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board. 
Birmingham:  Printed  by  Robert  Birbeck,  Broad  Street.    18S4.    Pp.  24. 
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Much  is  intelligible  now  which  must  api)ear  so  unaccountable  to  those  who  have 
fancied  that  the  band  of  small  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  artisans,  known  as  the ''  Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  laid  the  foundations  of  American  educational  life.  And  yet,  the 
more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  remarkable  and  unexpected  does  this  uprearing  of 
a  Latin  school  and  an  old-world  type  of  University  appear,  considering  when  and 
where  it  took  place. 

CBOBNT  AS  WERE  INDUSTRIAL  NEED6,  TEST  HELD  INTELLECTUAL  NEEDS  PARAMOUNT. 

Surrounded,  as  these  exiles  were,  by  the  realities  of  hard  and  stem  material  con- 
ditions requiring  all  their  energies,  more  than  all  their  knowledge,  and  an  inordinate 
sacrifice  of  human  life  to  reduce  to  subjection,  yet  their  first  thoughts  were  directed, 
not  to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  muscle  and  sinew,  but  of  brain;  and  to  the 
humanistic,  rather  than  to  the  realistic,  side  of  accessible  knowledge.  This  fact, 
however,  testifies  to  the  tremendous  infiuence  of  the  literary  impulse  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  while  doing  so,  also  affords  us  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  that  im- 
pulse. In  freshly-cleared  backwoods,  where  coimter  influences  were  largely  present, 
strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  destroy  its  action  altogether,  the  phenomenon  is 
almost  more  s&ikingly  exhibited  than  in  England  itself;  the  wave  is,  if  anything, 
higher.  Nay,  it  is  higher.  For  look  what  these  men  did!  Not  content  with  pro- 
viding educational  machinery  for  the  well-to-do  of  their  community,  they  took  the 
next  step.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  Theirs  was  a  social  structure  with  its  comer- 
stone  resting  on  a  Book."  No  single  member  of  that  society  could  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  that  book  and  of  the  structure  of  society  based  upon  it. 
Universal  education  was  a  universal  necessity.  The  public  sentiment,  bom  in  the 
<M  world,  but  finding  free  play  fopdevelopmentonly  in  the  new,  was  strong  enough 
to  lead  at  once  to  the  next  step  in  educational  legislation,  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1649  (t.  e.,  vdthin  twenty  years  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement),  every  New  Eng- 
land colony  except  Rhode  Island  had  made  public  instruction  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation compulsory  by  law. 

THE  AMKBICAN  IDEAL  OF  X7NIVEBSAL  EDUCATION  AN  EVOLUTION,  NOT  A  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  Ebiglish  settlers  in  America  evolved  an  educational 
ideal  v^hich  embodied  a  complete  system  of  education  covering  the  whole  range  of 
existing  knowledges,  not  only  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  few,  but  reading,  writing, 
and  axithmetic  for  the  many,  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  whole  people,  man- 
aged by  their  representatives,  and  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  class  and  with-, 
out  school  fee  imposed  upon  the  individual  scholar.  And  they  did  all  this,  because 
they  were  what  they  were,  because  their  past  history  was  what  it  was,  and  because 
their  edncatioiial  traditions  derived  from  their  former  life  in  England  led  them 
whither  it  led  them.  True,  they  had  no  reserve  funds  with  which  to  endow  their 
schools,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  them,  and  so  they  had  to  cast  about  them  for 
something  to  supply  the  place  of  those  benefactions  with  which  education  had  been 
supported  in  England,  and  they  found  it  in  the  form  of  appropriations  from  the 
common  fund  of  the  community,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  school  fees.  This  latter 
plan  18  the  first  thing  that  would  occur  to  nineteenth-century  EkigUshmen  with  their 
traditionB  dt  later  growth ;  it  is  the  last  thing  which  would  or  did  occur  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  sixteenth  century.  However  much  we  may  have  become  familiar 
with  school  fees  since,  so  much  so  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  natural  history  of  their 
growtlf,  and,  in  preaching  the  nineteenth  century  gospel  of  elementary  education 
for  the  maases,  to  have  gone  counter  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  a  fact  that 
school  fees  were  as  good  as  unknown  to  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And 
so  tiiey  did  not,  at  first,  enter  into  the  school  system  of  \hQ  New  England  settlers. 

Thus  we  flee,  as,  if  there  is  any  philosophy  in  history-  we  gi"f  ^J  ^*^^(5^8^f^  ^ 
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Bee,  that  the  American  common  school  system,  covering  free  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  education,  was  no  abnormal  phenomenon,  no  new  creation,  but  a  natural 
growth  from  antecedent  experience  and  race  instincts.  This  American  Ideal,  grand 
as  it  is  in  the  breadth  of  its  conception,  noble  in  the  beneficence  of  its  purpose,  fruitful, 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  of  such  splendid  political,  social,  and  material  results  to 
fifty  millions  of  people,  was,  after  all,  a  development  of  an  English  Ideal,  only  modi- 
fied and  adapted  to  a  new  environment. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  EDUCATORS  THEMSELVES  THE  LEADERS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORMS AND  ALWAYS  THE  SEVEREST  CRITICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

How  changes  in  educational  methods  are  effected — Public  opinion  informed  and 
aroused  by  educators— Deficiences  in  the  public  school  methods  of  education 
long  recognized  by  leading  educators — ^President  Newell*s  address  afc  Louisville, 
in  1877,  the  precursor  of  the  Public  liianual  Training  Schools — His^arguments  for 
the  proposed  new  methods  of  training— His  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1879,  on 
"The  Beginning  of  Industrial  Education^* — Mr.  Leland*s  Philadelphia  experi- 
ments in  teaching  elementary  artistic  manipulation — ^Training  in  artistic  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  more  urgently  needed  in  the  United  States  than  skill  in 
mechanics. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  EVER  IN  THE  VAN  OP  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRESS. 

Whatever  of  just  criticism  the  managers  of  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  coimtry  may  have  incurred,  it  cannot  be  charged  that 
the  leading  educators  have  been  blind  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, or  have  ignored  the  difl&culties  which  accompany  every  new 
effort  to  adapt  the  public  schools  to  public  needs  as  they  arise,  or 
that  they  have  avoided  their  full  and  free  discussion. 

No  severer  critics  of  obsolete  methods,  no  acuter  observers  of  new 
needs,  no  readier  inventors  of  practical  solutions  of  these  knotty 
problems,  have  anywhere  been  found  than  among  the  educators 
themselves. 

STAGES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  public  school  systems, — ^the 
evolution  of  the  public  school,  is  but  a  repetition  of  similar  steps. 
Usually  some  enthusiastic  citizen,  or  association  of  citizens,  ventures 
upon  an  educational  experiment,  either  independently  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  public  educational  authorities  ;  as,  for  instances, 
when  permission  was  obtained  to  place  the  statuary  in  the  Boston 
girls'  school  at  the  cost  of  the  individuals,  or  when  the  Whittling 
School  was  started  as  a  private  school  by  some  benevolent  citizens, 
to  be  subsequently  removed  to  one  of  the  city  school  buildings,  as 
has  just  been  recited.  The  educators  and  the  public  watch  these 
experiments,  and  if  they  prove  successful  they  are  ultimately  in- 
corporated into  the  public  educational  system,  as  were,  long  ago, 
the  "Teachers'  Institutes " and  the  " Normal  Schools,"  which  Horace 
Mann  introduced  to  Massachusetts,  a  generous  friend  having  given 
him  the  money  to  defray  the  first  cost  of  the  experimei^^|^|^ch 
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the  State,  and  ultimately  the  Nation,  has  reaped  the  benefit.  Before 
a  new  departure  can  be  made  in  any  public  system,  the  public  must 
be  convinced  of  its  utility  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  public  discussion. 

The  educators,  by  their  publications  and  meetings  for  public  dis- 
cussion, have  always  largely  contributed  the  materials  for  informing 
and  convincing  the  public ;  as  reference  to  the  files  of  the  leading 
educational  journals,  to  the  various  publications  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  the  official  educational  reports  of  the  several 
States  and  cities,  and  to  the  published  reports  of  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  State  educational  officials  and  of  educators,  abundantly 
demonstrate. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  accounts  of  the  various  efforts  made 
by  private  citizens  to  supplement  the  public  school  systems,  and 
while  freely  setting  forth  the  deficiencies  in  the  public  schools  which 
these  various  night  schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  etc.,  have  been  de- 
vised to  supply — ^to  poorly  supply,  because  sporadic  and  individual 
eflEorts  can  never  prove  adequate  to  public  needs,  for  which  wisely 
directed  public  effort  is  alone  competent  to  provide — ^it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  accusations  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  which  now  are  uttered  so  glibly  by 
many,  originated  with  the  educators,  the  officers  and  teachers  them- 
selves, who  felt  the  deficiencies  of  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the 
school  children,  and  have  not  ceased  to  call  public  attention  to  them. 

EDUCATORS  THEMSELVES  FIRST  TO  RECOGNIZE  NEED  OF    CHANGES. 

This  pressing  and  ever  increasing  necessity  of  devising  some  prac- 
tical plan  for  remedying  admitted  deficiencies  in  public  school  train- 
ing has  long  been  widely  recognized  among  educators.  The  history 
of  the  last  twenty  years  is  full  of  their  eiforts  in  this  direction. 
Superintendents  Philbrick,  in  Massachusetts;  Harris,  in  Missouri; 
E.  E.  White,  in  Ohio;  MacAlister,  in  Wisconsin;  Newell,  in  Mary- 
land; Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  president  of  city  school  board  in  Balti- 
more, and  Superintendent  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  with  many  others,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  have  made 
notable  efforts  to  aid  in  giving  to  American  school  children  the  fittest 
possible  preparation  for  their  life  work;  and  their  various  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  good  measure  of  success,  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  public  Kindergartens,  in  the  spread  of  industrial 
drawing  in  public  schools  of  all  grades,  the  introduction  of  indus- 
tries in  girls'  schools,  the  multiplication  of  technical  industrial 
institutions,  and  the  vitality  of  the  general  movement  now  going 
on  towards  some  form  of  practical  elementary  instruction  in  indus- 
tries in  public  schools,  abundantly  witness.  These  effoi*ts  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  reported,  and  discussed  in  the  annual  gather- 
ings of  educators. 

Before  giving  the  account  of  the  first  succeggfijJi^^^tfiQ^fotg  attach 
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schools  of  manual  training  to  the  school  system  of  a  city,  which  was 
secured  by  the  action  of  President  Morris  and  his  enterprising  school 
board,  of  Baltimore,  in  founding  such  a  school,  an  experiment  which 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  it  is  due  to  history  to  give,  in 
brief,  an  account  of  the  occasion  which  gave  to  this  movement  for 
some  form  of  manual  instruction  in  schools  a  wide  publicity. 

PRESIDENT  NEWBLL'S  LOUISVILLE  ADDRESS,   1877. 

This  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  14,  1877,  when  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion  was  made  by  the  distinguished  educator,  the 
Hon.  M.  A.  NTewell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland,  who,  as  president  of  "  The 
National  Educational  Association,^'  took  for  his  inaugural  address 
the  topic  of  "Education  and  Labor."  In  this  discourse  he  met 
squarely  the  question  of  the  proper  function  and  province  of  the 
public  schools.* 

He  narrows  the  question,  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  to  a 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  what  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  in  the  way  of  'fitting  young  people, 
who  must  "  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  to  become  intelligent, 
moral,  and  industrious  citizens.'^  He  affirms  that  the  public  school 
does  not  go  low  down  enough,  does  not  reach  the  lowest  stratum  of 
population,  "the  very  classes  that  need  it  most,"  and,  also,  that  its 
plan  of  gradation  does  not  look  to  the  best  preparation  possible  for 
eaclj  child  who  is  forced  to  leave  school  at  any  given  stage  in  the 
course,  but  is  arranged  with  the  single  view  of  best  fitting  the  child 
to  take  the  next  step  in  school  progress.    On  this  topic  he  says: 

Taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  average  programme  now  in  use  in  our 
common  schools,  it  may  be  conceded  that  each  step  forms  the  very  best  preparation 
for  the  next  higher  step,  and  that  the  course,  as  a  whole,  is  well  fitted  to  prepare  the 
pupil  who  completes  it  for  the  cmlinary  duties  of  life.  But  the  true  theory  of  a  com- 
mon-school programme  is  that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
stepping  out  rather  than  for  stepping  up.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  two  may  coin- 
cide, and  I  have  been  told  .that  in  St  Louis  they  are  believed  to  coincide,  the  fitness 
for  promotion  in  class  being  r^g^b^ded  as  the  best  attainable  preparation  for  the  work 
of  life  at  the  given  age.  But  looking  at  the  ordinary  and  average  conmion-school 
programme  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interests  of  the  few  who 
complete  it  are  studied  more  than  the  interests  of  the  many  who  do  not  complete  it. 

Many  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  economizing  time  in 
school  training  are  offered.    Then  he  says: 

I  remark  now,  in  the  third  place,  that  a  knowledge  of  aome  form  of  industrial 
labor  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  that  the  State  which 

*  Education  and  Labor.  Inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Louisville  meeting,  August  14,  1877,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  presi- 
dent   Baltimore:  KeUy,  Piet  A  Co.,  printers.    1877.    Pp.  16. 
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acknowledges  its  obligation  to  teach  children  to  read  cannol  logically  deny  its  obli- 
gation to  teach  them  to  work.  I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  mth  great  diffi- 
dence, for  it  is  beset  with  practical  difficulties ;  but  the  times  force  it  upon  our 
notice,  and  a  fuU  and  calnou.  discussion  may  serve  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
changes  which,  either  vdth  our  aid  or  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  are  sure  to  take 
place. 

He  then  reviews  the  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  country  that 
have  taken  place,  and  shows  that  definite  instruction  must  needs  be- 
substituted  for  the  former  methods  of  teaching  trades  and  employ- 
ments, if  the  youth  are  to  be  taught  at  all. 

Then  he  shows  how,  when  a  boy,  untaught  to  work,  commits  crime 
and  gets  into  prison,  the  State,  that  neglected  to  teach  him  any  use- 
ful employment  in  his  innocent  youth,  now  endeavors  to  train  him  in 
some  form  of  manual  labor! 

Buty'says  an  objector,  it  is  the  business  of  the  parent  and  not  of  the  State  to  give 
his  child  a  trade.  Herbert  Spencer  goes  further,  and  says  it  is  the  business  of  the 
parent  to  educate  the  child,  and  the  State  has  rightly  nothing  to  do  with  education. 
Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  ?  Shall  the  State  teach  the  art  of  writing, 
but  not  of  printing ;  the  art  of  drawing,  but  not  of  wood-cutting ;  the  art  of  com- 
position, but  not  of  book-binding? 

Put  the  objection  into  plain  English,  and  say  the  State  must  not  teach  anything 
by  which  a  young  man  can  make  a  living.  But  this  would  not  be  true,  for  you  are 
willing  to  give  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  enough  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
book-keeping  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  living  as  a  clerk,  or  so  much  of  general  in- 
struction as  will  fit  him  to  teach  school ;  you  object  only  to  teach  him  to  work  with 
his  hands.  You  give  him  free  education  from  his  sixth  to  his  twenty-first  year, 
provided  he  will  confine  himself  to  books,  but  if  he  wants  to  learn  to  itx>rk,  you 
cast  him  off  unaided,  even  though  he  should  be  an  orphan  and  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  » 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  argument  that  if  the  State,  for  her  own  protection, 
is  bound  to  interfere  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance,  she  is 
equally  bound  to  prevent  them  from  growing  up  in  idleness.  If  parental  duties 
and  obligations  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  one  case,  they  are  equally  insufficient  to 
meet  the  other. 

Then  comes  his  suggestion,  which  in  February,  1884,  the  school 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  practically  endorsed  by  founding 
the  Manual  Training  School  as  a  free  public  school: 

THE  PUBUC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BUOOESTED. 

Do  I  think  it  possible  to  attach  workshops  to  our  public  schools  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  I  do  think  it  possible  to  have  public  workshops  where  boys  can  learn  trades  as 
well  as  public  schools  where  they  can  leam  letters.  And  just  as  we  transfer  the 
few  from  the  State  school  to  the  State  college,  where  they  leam  to  be  thinkers,  I 
would  transfer  the  many  from  the  city  school  to  the  city  workshop,  where  they 
would  leam  to  be  workers. 

Superintendent  Newell  returns  to  this  subject  again  in  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Beginning  of  Industrial  Education,"  read  before  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  August  29,  1879, 
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The  following  extracts  from  this  interesting  address,  while  full  of 
valuable  practical  suggestions,  well  illustrate  the  fulness  and  frank- 
ness which,  characterize  the  consideration  and  discussion  of' these 
problems  by  the  leading  educators  in  their  public  assemblies; 

HOW  PUBLIC  OPINION  HAS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  PAST. 

Lookmg  at  the  history  of  common-school  education,  we  can  recognize  three  dis- 
tinct steps  in  the  march  of  public  opinion,  and  we  may  expect  to  make  the  very 
same  steps  on  our  way  to  a  universal  system  of  manual  education : 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  universal  elementary  education.  Not  the 
utility  merely,  nor  -the  advantage,  nor  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of 
educating  the  intellect  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  Republic. 

2.  The  conviction  that  private  and  individual  efforts  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
work  at  universal  education. 

8.  The  acknowledgment  that  the  public  money  may  rightfully  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  becomes  a  duty  so  to  use  it. 

THE  MOYXMSNT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MUST  ADVANCE  BY  SIMILAR  STEPS. 

Industrial  education  cannot  have  a  b^inning  untU  the  same  propositions  are 
admitted  with  reference  to  it.  The  education  of  the  hand  must  be  recognized  to  be 
just  as  necessary  as  the  education  of  the  head.  When  this  is  once  accepted  the  other 
propositions-— the  inadequacy  of  individual  efforts  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  in  their  collective  capacity  to  do  what  the  individual  has  failed  to  do— will 
soon  become  apparent.  *  *  *  The  urgent  necessity  of  manual  education  has  not 
yet  been  f  uUy  admitted,  and  yet  every  valid  argument  in  favor  of  educating  the  head 
at  the  public  expense  may  be  lurged  with  equal  force  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  hand.  Is  it  necessary  for  every  free  citizen  to  know  how  to  vote?  It  is  equally 
necessary  for  him  to  know  how  to  earn  his  living.  Is  ignorance  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth?  Equally  dangerous  is  idleness.  *  *  *  In  like  manner  every  ob- 
jection which  has  been  made  against  mantial  education  has  already  been  urged 
against  inteUectual  education,  and  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  want- 
ing. *  *  *  The  people  must  be  made  to  feel  and  know  that  against  organized  idle- 
ness and  vice  there  is  but  one  sure  protection,  the  organization  of  skilled  and  honor- 
able labor.  The  common  school  can  no  longer  save  us  unless  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  oomm<»i  wcnrkshop.  The  rewards  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were 
promised  to  good  scholarship  must  now  be  paid  to  good  workmanship,  founded  upon 
sufficient  scholarship.  The  battle  of  the  schools  must  be  fought  once  more,  but  this 
time  for  the  training  of  the  hand  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Of 
old  it  was  claimed  that  parents  had  a  right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance  if 
they  chose ;  but  public  opinion  said.  No!  for  ignorance  in  the  masses  means  death  to 
the  ocHumonwealth.  To-day  you  will  be  told  that  parents  have  a  right  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  idleness  if  they  choose.  But  the  vox  popuLi  will  again  be  heard  to 
thunder,  No !  for  the  idleness  of  the  masses  would  be  fatal  to  the  RepubUc.  It  was 
said  of  old  in  relation  to  elementary  education :  '*  Let  it  alone ;  it  will  regulate  it- 
self ;  men  are  moved  by  self-interest,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children ;  the  parental  relation  must  not  be  assumed,  parental  functions  must  not 
be  discharged  by  the  State ;  if  the  State  should  teach  children  to  read  it  would  be 
equally  bound  to  supply  them  with  literature  on  which  to  exercise  their  faculty 
after  they  have  learned  to  read,  which  would  be  agrarianism,  conmiunism,  Fourier- 
ism,  or  some  worse  ism."  But  all  this  special  pleading  was  answered  by  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  The  parents  did  not  educate  their  children.  According  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  political  and  social  economists  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  in 
fact  they  did  not.    The  State,  theu,  was  obliged  to  step  in  and|^r^< 
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which  the  parents  had  neglected.  *  *  *  In  like  manner,  though  interest  and 
duty  and  parental  affection  all  combine  to  enforce  on  parents  the  duty  of  bringing 
up  their  children  to  some  form  of  productive  labor,  yet  the  obligation  is  largely  dis- 
regarded, and  the  neglect  is  greatest  just  where  it  can  be  most  hurtful — ^in  our  large 
cities.  But  the  safety  of  the  country  demands  the  suppression  of  idleness  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry  by  elevating  manual  labor  to  its  proper  rank  among 
human  emplo3rments,  and  the  State  must,  for  her  own  protection,  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  the  parent  has  disregarded. 


PRACTICAL  SUGOESTIONS. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  hour?  What  can  practical  teachers  and 
directors  of  educational  affairs  do  to  aid  in  this  beginning  of  industrial  education  ? 

1.  We  can  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  theoretical  views  on  this  subject, 
using  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press  as  our  instruments. 

2.  We  can  insist  that  drawing  (which  holds  the  same  place  in  industrial  as  read- 
ing does  in  intellectual  education)  shall  be  efficiently  taught  in  every  school  and  in 
every  grade. 

3.  Those  forms  of  practical  work  which  can  be  introduced  into  our  present  schools 
without  causii^  confusion  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  hard  to  find  work  of  this 
kind  for  bojrs.  Probably  some  kind  of  wood- work — cutting,  fitting,  carving — might 
be  done  as  a  home  exercise,  instead, of  the  burdensome  and  useless  memory  tasks. 
But  girls  can  be  taught  to  sew,  darn,  knit,  patch,  cut,  and  fit  in  a  series  of  practical 
lessons  as  closely  graded  as  the  lessons  in  a  series  of  reading  books. 

Lastly,  we  may  be  able  to  aid  in  establishing,  in  one  or  more  cities  where  the 
means  can  be  procured  by  private  subscription,  a  workshop  after  the  Russian 
model,  which,  for  industrial  training,  shall  be  to  the  graduate  of  the  elementary 
school  what  the  high  school  or  college  now  is  for  intellectual  training. 

All  this  being  accomplished,  we  may  not  even  have  made  a  real  beginning  of 
manual  education,  for  that  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  long  and  hard-fought 
battle;  but  we  shall  have  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  which  will  reveal  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position  and  show  us  where  to  plant  our  guns  and  how  to 
marshal  our  forces. 

As  already  stated,  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
a  few  years  after  the  delivering  of  these  addresses,  undertook  the 
duty  of  devising  a  practical  plan  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  education  in  their  public 
schools;  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
special  school  with  this  feature  incorporated,  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Newell  in  the  addresses  just  quoted. 

An  account  of  this  school,  which  is  possibly  to  be  the  precursor 
and  type  of  a  distinctive  class  of  future  high  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  this  country,  is  given  in  de- 
tail in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

HR.   LELAND'S  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia  the  problem  of  affording  to  public  school  children 
training  in  industrial  arts  has  been  approached  from  yet  another 
quarter.  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  the  well  known  author  began 
there,  some  years  since,  an  experiment  in  instructing  children  in 
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minor  artistic  industries,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
school  authorities.  He  has  since  been  supervising  the  conducting  of 
special  classes  of  scholars  from  the  public  schools,  in  the  HoUings- 
worth  School  Building,  next  door  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia.  An  interesting  account  of  his  methods,  taken 
from  an  illustrated  article  contributed  by  himself  to  the  Century 
Magazine,  October,  1882/ will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  Report, 
together  with  extracts  from  his  letters  to  the  present  writer  further 
elucidating  his  plan.*  As  a  full  account  of  his  theory  and  methods 
was,  in  1882,  issued  as  a  circular  by  this  Bureau,!  which  was  widely 
distributed,  the  following  brief  statement,  made  in  a  note  received 
from  Jifr.  Leland,  under  date  of  October,  1882,  must  here  suffice: 

1.  I  would  make  hand  work  a  part  of  all  education  in  all  schools,  from  infancy 
onward. 

3.  That,  in  the  main,  decorative  art,  as  specially  combining  ease  with  utility, 
should  be  the  first  industrial  work  taught  in  schools. 

3.  That  simple  decorative  outline  design  may  be  taught  in  far  less  time  than  is 
generally  required  to  learn  copying  by  the  old  method,  and  thal^  when  this  is  ac- 
quired, all  kinds  of  decorative  art,  except  painting,  may  be  learned  as  almost  one 
and  the  same  thing,  rudimentary  panel  carving,  embossing,  stenciling,  etc.,  being 
merely  outline  drawing  carried  out  with  different  implements. 

Even  painting  is  simplified  by  leading  the  pupil  up  from  outline  through  mono- 
chromes to  blending. 

That  this  is  all  simply  practical  may  be  seen  by  visiting  the  school,  where  every- 
thing I  have  set  forth  in  these  propositions  may  be  seen  in  practice. 

As  did  Frobel  in  his  creation  of  the  kindergarten,  Mr.  Leland 
avails  himself  of  the  child's  eager  curiosity  and  innate  delight  in 
construction,  and  also  of  the  natural  preference  for  lines  of  grace 
and  beauty  when  once  those  lines  are  recognized. 

That  some  remarkable  results  nave  been  attained  through  his 
methods  seenis  clear.  Whether  this  plan  can  wisely  be  generally 
substituted  in  the  schools  for  the  thorough  course  of  training  in 
industrial  art  drawing,  contemplated  in  the  Walter  Smith  and  other 
similar  systems,  may  well  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  for  many 
children  at  least,  this  training  in  the  manipulation  of  the  processes  of 
the  "  Minor  Arts  "  seems  to  promise  quite  as  much  in  the  development 
of  dexterity  and  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  artistic  qualities, 
as  is  offered  by  the  training  in  carpentering  and  blicksmithing,  just 
now  so  popidar. 

ARTISTIC  TRAINING  DESIRABLE. 

It  is  art- workers — workers  capable  of  making  beautiful  articles 
like  those  now  so  universally  imported  from  other  countries  because 

♦See  Mr.  Leland*s  experiment—**  Hand  Work  in  Public  Schools,"  Appendix  K. 
tCiicular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  4,  1882.    Industrial 
Art  in  Schools,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  87.         ,     r^r^c^ ■  o 
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they  cannot  be  made  here — of  which  the  United  States  is  most  in 
need.  However,  there  is  little  danger  of  too  much  activity  in  these 
endeavors  to  reach  a  practicable  solution  of  the  problem,  if  only 
the  various  methods  and  experiments  are  critically  and  wisely  ex- 
amined and  coolly  tested.  While  there  is,  undoubtedly,  some  best 
way  to  teach  any  art  or  industry,  and  while  a  modest  obedience  to 
the  leadings  and  suggestions  of  nature  may  direct  the  teacher  to 
the  discovery  and  use  of  simpler  methods  by  which  the  faculties 
and  taste  of  the  child  shall  be  more  readily  developed,  so  that  it 
shall  seem  to  acquire  insensibly  and  without  eflFort  much  that 
would  otherwise  only  be  gained  by  great  exertion;  still,  after  admit- 
ting all  this,  there  should  be  great  hesitancy  in  abandoning  thorough 
training  in  the  elementary  knowledge  and  practice  of  any  art,  for 
such  methods  as  seem  to  reach  results  with  surprising  ease,  lest  the 
sure  knowledge,  upon  which  future  progress  can  alone  ue  based,  shall 
prove  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  superficial  facility  of  execution 
which  arises  solely  from  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  im- 
itation. 

If  dexterity  of  copying  given  forms  in  clay,  of  hammering  out 
easy  patterns  in  brass,  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  essential  elementary  principles  of  art,  needed  alike 
by  artist  and  artisan,  then  great  mischief  may  result  from  a  preva- 
lence of  these  well-intentioned  efforts;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  rightly  estimated,  they  may  be  made  useful  and  profitable. 

It  will  be  well  for  all  dilettanti  patrons  of  art  and  would-be  ama- 
teur artists,*  of  whom  there  are  many,  to  remember  that,  in  Art  as  in 
Literature,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge;  and  that  any  plan  of 
art  instruction  which  recommends  itself  as  wonderfully  easy  of  acqui- 
sition, invites  distrust.  To  learn  to  draw  correctly  is  the  only  sure 
foundation,  and  this  is  not  acquired  "  in  twelve  easy  lessons."  So  far 
as  all  these  experiments  in  special  training  in  industries  or  arts,  are 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  fitness  for  adoption  in 
the  public  schools,  they  are  of  value ;  for,  in  any  event,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  learn  definitely  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  the  public  schools.  That  elementary  drawing  can  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  all  public  schools  has  been  demonstrated ;  that 
definite  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  can  be  taught  to  older  boys  in 
special  schools  has  also  been  shown ;  that  young  children  can  be 
readily  taught  to  make  beautiful  and  salable  objects,  Mr.  Leland 
affirms.  How  much  of  all  this  training  in  productive  skill  can  wisely 
be  embodied  in  or  annexed  to  the  public  school  systems,  is  the  prob- 
lem at  present  awaiting  solution. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCBOOLS. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  moTement  for  industrial  training  in  common  schools — 
This  movement  a  logical  oatcome  of  the  successful  introduction  of  drawing — 
As  such  its  discussion  is  germane  to  this  Report;  even  though  it  has  no  direct  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  artistic  industries — The  era  of  Industrial  Democracy 
had  its  birth  in  the  modem  investigations  of  natural  phenomena  as  begun  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago. — Contests  between  countries  for  supremacy  in  industries  char- 
acterize the  new  era —  The  first  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  an  era  making  event  — 
The  new  art  educational  movement  in  America  dates  from  1870 — This  move- 
ment largely  due  to  the  three  distinguished  men  whose  efforts  are  recited  in  Part 
I  of  this  Report — The  present  demand  for  defiidte  industrial  training  in  schools, 
a  second  step  in  the  movement  then  begun — What  was  shown  by  the  first  step — 
How  the  Centennial  made  the  movement  general  throughout  the  country — The 
Boston  experiment  of  1870  marks  the  dawn  of  the  new  era. 

THB  INDTJSTRIAIi  PHASE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Daring  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  chapters  imme- 
diately preceding  this  were  written  the  subjects  of  "Manual  Train- 
ing "  and  kindred  topics  relating  to  the  possibilities  of  adapting  va- 
rious methods  of  industrial  education  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
schools,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  educators,  and  the  public,  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented. 

This  movement  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  stated  in  the  • 
opening  sentences  of  Part  I  of  this  Report,  simply  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  experiment  of  introducing  instruction  in  industrial  art 
drawing  in  the  public  schools,  initiated  by  the  calling  of  Walter 
Smith  to  Massachusetts  in  1870.  It  is,  therefore,  germane  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Report,  although  not  solely  artistic  in  its  present  develop- 
ment. 

This  second  volume  of  the  Report  was  prepared  for  the  press  and 
designed  to  be  issued  simultaneously  with  Part  I,  but  it  was  f  oimd 
to  be  impracticable  to  so  issue  it,  because,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
force  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  requisite  proof-reading  could 
not  then  be  done. 

This  volume,  had  it  then  appeared,  would  not  have  included  any 
account  of  work  in  the  public  schools,  as  that  phase  of  the  subject 
was  fully  given  in  Part  I.  While  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  the  progress  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  begun  in  the  previous  volume,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
seemed  proper  to  give  in  an  appendix  such  materials  as  show  the^ 
most  recent  phases  of  that  movement.      The  programmes  of  tha 
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courses  of  drawing  now  used  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
and  other  public  schools  of  the  State,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter,  State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  are  so 
given. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  some  accounts  of  the. contemporary 
movements  for  the  introduction  in  public  schools  of  industrial  train- 
ing, not  necessarily  artistic,  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

As  this  is  a  new  departure  in  educational  methods,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  show  the  growth  and  changes  of  opinions;  for  the  move- 
ment is  necessarily  based  upon  the  perception,  by  the  educators  and 
the  public,  of  the  desirableness  of  some  changes  in  methods;  while 
the  nature,  extent,  and  manner  of  the  changes  are  all  in  question  and 
proper  subjects  of  discussion.  So  that  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
various  steps  by  which  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in  such  com- 
munities as  have  taken  some  decided  action,  should  be  given  at  length 
for  the  information  of  others  contemplating  action  in  similar  direc- 
tions. For  this  reason  public  official  reports,  as  well  as  direct  com- 
munications made  to  this  Bureau,  are  freely  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Appendices.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  material  for  tracing  histor- 
ically the  inception  and  progress  of  this  important  educational  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  will  there  be  found;  as  well  as  an  adequate 
showing  of  the  arguments  used  by  both  parties  to  the  discussion. 
Fulness  and  accuracy,  rather  than  brevity,  have  been  sought  in  the 
compilation  from  the  various  authorities  there  given. 

It  has  been  said,  by  one  experienced  in  observing  the  results  of 
legislation,  that  the  imforeseen,  indirect,  and  far-reaching  influence 
of  any  law  was  much  greater,  and  often  far  other,  than  the  inten- 
tional results  sought  by  its  enactment.  Perhaps  the  recent  *' Inter- 
state Commerce"  law  may  be  instanced  as  in  point.  However  this 
may  be  as  applied  to  man's  enactments,  it  is  unquestionably  true  in 
relation  to  the  results  of  his  discoveries  in  the  realms  of  nature  when 
he  has  once  set  his  new-found  servitors  to  work !  Who,  for  instance, 
could  have  foreseen  that  Galvani,  experimenting  with  the  legs  of 
frogs  in  his  laboratory  in  Italy ;  Watt,  dreamily  watching  the  tea- 
kettle by  the  cottage  hearth  in  England ;  Franklin,  kite-flying  in  the 
Philadelphia  fields ;  Fulton,  whittling  out  the  model  of  the  strange, 
isailless  craft  he  was  to  launch  on  the  Hudson ;  or  Morse,  stringing 
wires  around  the  walls  of  his  studio  in  NTew  York,  were,  each  and 
all  of  them,  busy  with  that  which  would  affect  for  ages  all  the  after 
development  of  civilization;  and  influence  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  did  the  decisive 
defeat  and  victory  of  Waterloo  ?  Yet  the  discovery  and  utilization 
of  the  powers  of  steam  and  of  electricity  have  not  only  revolutionized 
ihe  world  of  matter,  but  of  ideas  !  r.      . .  i    rM^ni(> 
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ADVENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ERA. 

The  era  of  Industrial  Democracy  was  made  possible  by  these  mod- 
est, patient  students  of  nature.  As  soon  as  the  advance  in  material 
development  due  to  their  discoveries  began  to  be  realized,  the  male 
inhabitants  either  of  kingdoms  or  republics,  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  only  as  possible  soldiers,  began  to  be  respected  as  pro- 
ducers— active  factors  in  the  production  of  the  resources  of  wealth 
and  power  of  the  country.  The  new  contests  between  countries 
gradually  became  contests  between  the  art,  skill,  and  industry  of 
their  respective  peoples.  Not  that  wars  have  ceased,  or  that  arms 
are  laid  aside,  but  that  the  arts  of  industry,  the  avocations  of  peace, 
begin  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate  fields  in  which  the  interests  of 
nations  are  to  be  contested.  The  Rulers  are  alert  to  impress  all  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  into  the  service  of  war,  and  are  prompt  in  util- 
izing all  inventions  in  the  industries  for  warlike  preparations.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  grows  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  skilled  artisan 
is  rising  in  the  scale  of  importance,  while  the  warrior  is  valued  more 
and  more  because  he  may  be  the  protector  of  the  workman,  and  of 
the  precious  things  his  art  has  produced.  The  World's  Fairs  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  arenas  in  which  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  nations 
are  to  be  won.  The  moment  that  it  was  seen  that  commercial  su- 
premacy was  based  upon  industrial  superiority,  the  new  era  was  inau- 
gurated. This  was  first  clearly  seen  at  the  first  great '  *  World's  Fair  " 
which  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  National  efforts  to  promote 
technical  industrial  education  on  a  large  scale  date  from  that  event. 
The  rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance  does  not  more  clearly  date  from 
the  discovery  of  the  classic  manuscripts  than  does  this  modern  era 
of  the  European  renaissance  of  artistic  industries  from  this  great 
fair.  The  traditions  of  Art  Industries  had,  it  is  true,  never  been 
wholly  lost  in  France,  but  the  beginning  of  that  general  movement, 
which  embraces  all  the  European  States,  which  led  Russia  to  re-cre- 
ate Byzantine  Art,  and  England  to  discover  new  Regions  of  Art,'and 
which  has  begun  to  be  felt  even  in  these  United  States,  can  be  defi- 
nitely traced  to  that  time  of  the  uplifting  of  the  strange,  gleaming, 
crystal  dome  above  the  elms  of  the  London  park. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  beginning  of  the  modem  art  educational  movement  in  the 
United  States  can  be  as  definitely  assigned  to  the  year  1870. 

By  a  melancholy  coincidence  which  groups  the  termination  of  the 
lives  of  the  three  remarkable  men  by  whom  this  great  educational 
reformation  was  begun,  within  a  few  short  months  of  each  other,  the 
close  of  the  first  period  of  this  movement,  destined  to  exert  immeas- 
urable influence  over  the  future  of  America,  can  be  fixed  as  in  1886. 

Jn  common  with  Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Perkins,  Professor  Smith 
regarded  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawin^Jj^  t->^«-schaals  as 
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but  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  the  industrial  art  education 
of  the  American  people,  as  his  published  addresses  testify. 

The  great  movement  in  the  United  States  which  these  three  men 
definitely  organized,  and  of  the  development  of  which  they  had  a  far- 
sighted,  comprehensive  view,  may  be  said  to  have  already  fairly  en- 
tered upon  the  second  period  of  its  development,  no  longer  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  public  schools. 

THE  RELATION  OP  DRAWING  TO  THE  PRESENT  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  because  all  training  in  industrial  education  that  can  be  given 
in  the  public  schools  as  they  now  exist,  or  in  any  new  class  of 
schools  that  may  be  established  with  that  direct  purpose,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  based  on  the  thorough  grounding  of  the  pupils  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  elementary  industrial  art  drawing  of  like 
character  with  that  first  successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  that 
the  present  widespread  movement  is  termed  a  second  step  in  the  new 
educational  Advance. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  study  of  drawing  met  with  every 
phase  of  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till  the  experiment  had  won  as- 
sured success  in  Boston,  and  in  neighboring  towns,  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  general  introduction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  began  to  diminish.  However,  at  the  same  time  there  were,  in 
some  cities  and  towns  in  other  States,  wide-awake  educators  who  re- 
alized at  once  the  value  of  the  new  method  and  made  haste  to  adopt 
it ;  so  that  the  movement  was  soon  practically  begun  in  several  cen- 
tres in  different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Portland,  Me.,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  iq  Milwaukee,  and  in  St.  Louis. 

What  these  three  men  in  Massachusetts  did,  was  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  cavil,  that  it  is  as  possible  in  the  same  time  to  teach  a  subject, 
by  means  of  drawings  and  objects  shown  and  explained  by  a  teacher 
to  a  class,  to  many  pupils  simultaneously,  as  it  is  to  teach  the  same 
thing  to  a  single  pupil.  The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  at  once  to 
multiply  indefinitely  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  public  school. 
For  not  only  was  this  true  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  writing, 
the  studies  which  before  had  been 'thought  to  need  the  particular 
devotion  of  the  teacher  to  the  individual  pupil,  but  it  was  found 
applicable  to  many  other  studies  and  to  afford  great  facilities  to 
teachers  in  illustrating  many  topics. 

If  industrial  art  drawing  had  no  other  value  than  to  have  furnished 
this  proof  of  the  facility  of  general  instruction  to  classes,  instead  of 
to  individual  pupils ;  it  would  have  fully  justified  all  the  cost  of  its 
introduction  in  the  schools,  in  money,  time,  and  effort.  Much  be- 
sides this  was  effected  by  the  proof  that  the  study  of  industrial  art 
drawing  demanded  no  special  faculty  on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or 
teacher,  but  could  be  taught  to  all  by  the  regular  teachers  of  "the 
schools,  after  a  little  preliminary  training  of  the  teachers  tiiemselves 
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i^  classy.     It  was  long  before  the  popular  impression  thi 

merely  meant  pictnre-mafciiifc  and  that  the  ability  to  d 

special  gift  of  genius,  could  be  corrected ;  but  this  was 

effected  by  repeated  public  exhibitions  of  the  work  done 

pxipils  of  a  school,  or  of  all  the  schools  of  a  town  or  cit 

'^as  shown  that  every  child  whose  eyes  and  fingers  were 

could  learn  to  draw.    The  object  of  the  study,  which  wj 

tte  eye  and  the  hand — the  one  to  accuracy  of  seeing,  ti 

facility  of  execution  and  exactness  of  statement — ^began  s] 

^uiderstood. 

'  The  valne  of  a  thorough  training  in  industrial  art  dr 

^  last  become  so  generally  recognized  as  to  call  for  little 

J^  is  tAken  for  granted  in  the  discussions  about  the  f urtb 

,     ^Gnt  of  industrial  education  that  the  pupils  have  been 

^     ^lom^nts  of  drawing ;  just  as,  in  discussions  about  new  1 

^6=i/>  ability  to  read  is  assumed.     It  was  far  otherwise  in 

^UQg-,     All  tbrough  the  early  years  of  the  decade  from  1 

^^^r^  wore  very  few  individuals,  and  fewer  school  official 

^^<i   to-wns  who  were  in  the  least  aware  of  the  usefuhw 

^^^^v        The  very  places  in  which  the  most  zealous  ad 

^^^ W   training  in  schools  and  for  the  adoption  of  al 

^Xistrift/  education  is  now  found  were  only  after  long 

vX^         f  -Tlovir  the  experiment  of  teachmg  drawm 

^^rt^,    led  ^f^?^rr^d.      However,  the  Centennial  Ex 

V  ^  /^^  8choo/f  ta  J^  worked  wonders  in  the  general  diflE 

^^^J^^Jadelphid  m   ^^V^^^je  value  of  this  industrial  art  edu( 

:^Cj^^  of  tho  -Pj^^jien  first  saw  into  how  large  a  sh 

\^^N^  Amerf can  P^^.^^  ^f  utaxikind  this  application  of  ai 

^^factures  and   ^    ^^  Jxovv  v^alues  were  enhanced  by  art, 

^^         -  ^-c»<x  labor- 

,  in  the  collections  shown  t 


wndr  conld  b^  ^^^^rtx  ^y  *^^  R^issian  schools,  illustrat 
Tvlorhasdcs^  ^^"^.^^^Sr-ixotion,  in  a  systematic  course,  1 
led  »*T  H^tfxii*^  ^^  i^  idea,  of  the  "Manual  Train?n 
jofgi™^^^  s^rxd  *i^  ^i„theSt.LonisandtheBo8t 
there  ^sxf  ^   ^:g:^rciP^^     la.»^  ^^  familiarized  to  Ameri 


ggoadfl^^,  "1 -o.iiH^i^*'^'^  I\,  -for  a  further  advance  in  tl 

^X\\\Wl6d»ft^'*^^ff<^««»^*^^«s  laid. 

.j>>>A.^1Kns,  tbe^y  e^n^^****^  tliis  attempt  to  begin  the  < 
^•-j^^  V%iodo«*^^*^co^^^  ^\  ixx  the  public  schools  was  aa 
**=^  ^i  VVon  fl«  *^^    *na  ^^^fna.*  »  new  and  valuable  meat 

\  MWtb^^^%^a^^*    ^x^cators  eagerly  adopted  . 
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view  to  their  application  in  the  art  of  teaching,  their  pedagogic 
value;  others,  the  majority,  seeing  in  them  the  means  of  giving  a 
more  directly  practical  turn  to  the  training  in  the  public  schools. 
The  demand  for  this  more  practical  education  has  been  rapidly 
growing,  and  in  these  new  studies  were  found  the  first  practical  sug- 
gestions for  so  modifying  the  old  methods  of  school  education  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  demands.  In  common  with  all  germinal  ideas 
they  were  found  capable  of  various  applications  and  of  indefinite 
development.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  potentiality  that  led 
Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Perkins  to  desire  and  secure  their  introduction. 

When  it  is  seen  how  truly  the  present  interest  in  industrial  train- 
ing is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  that,  but  for  this  pio- 
neer work  in  thus  clearing  the  way  and  laying  the  sure  beginnings 
of  general  technical  training  in  this  country,  the  great  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  must  have  failed  of  any  direct  practical  bearing  upon 
our  education,  or  our  industries,  other  than  to  greatly  stimulate  the 
buying  of  foreign  art  manufactures ;  the  magnitude  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  whole  country  by  the  three  men  who  originated  thp 
plan,  and  effected  the  introduction  of  the  practical  study  of  industrial 
art  drawing  in  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  begins 
to  assume  larger  and  grander  proportions. 

That  the  practical  value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  splendid  displays  of  their  art  industries 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  at  Philadelphia  was  greatly  enhanced 
owing  to  the  direct  interest  in  industrial  art  training,  begun  in  Boston 
six  years  before  and  rapidly  developing  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere,  may*safely  be  assumed;  because  the  industrial  value  to  a 
people  of  the  sight  of  such  varied  museum  collections  as  were  shown 
at  the  Centennial,  is  not  mainly  derived  from  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  mere  sightseer,  but  is  owing  to  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
to  practical  designers  and  artificers  for  thorough  study  of  the  works 
shown;  for,  as  Emerson  sagely  says,  "  No  matter  how  much  facility 
of  idle  seeing  a  man  has,  the  step  from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely- 
taken. "    It  was  in  this  Exhibition,  that  the  utility  of  such  training 
in  the  artistic  industries  was  first  made  known  to  large  numbers  of 
Americans ;  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  methods  of  successful  teach- 
ing in  the  elements  of  these  arts  were  first  shown  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.   It  is  of  interest  thus  to  be  able,  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  trace  great  results  to  their  causes. 

This  movement  was  the  true  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  the  industrial 
art  development  of  America,  which  was  apparently  ushered  in  by  the 
Centennial  Exhibition;  nor,  if  the  movement  which  has  gone  steadily 
forward  from  those  early  days  in  Boston  meets  with  no  unforeseen  in- 
terruption, will  the  term  *'  era  "  seem  inappropriate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHARACTlBRISTICS  OF  THE  NEW  DEPARTURE, 

The  awikeoiiifC  of  interest  in  Technical  Education  d^^  to  the  modem  deTelopmellt 
of  Science— The  new  era  only  made  possible  by  the  changed  relations  between 
p<^  and  teacher — ^The  pupil  transformed  from  a  passiye  recipient  to  a^  active 
searcher  after  knowledge — Agassiz  in  Cambridge  and  Newell  in  Baltimore  pioil* 
e«Ts  in  this  revoluUon — ^The  Japanese  method  of  learning  to  draw  from  natural 
objects— The  laboratory  system  essentially  the  same  in  the  tiniyeraity  and  the 
kiiMieiipfften— The  identity  of  action  of  the  laws  of  nature  recognixed-->''Alter- 
TiatioD  ol  employment  '*  the  key-note  of  these  new  educational  methods — Presi- 
dent Walker*s  tadk  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  about  Arithmetic — ^The  lesson 
Mr.  Leland  learned  while  watching  Cairene  chfldren  making  trinkets — Some 
sQggeetiona  concerning  school  exhibitions  of  articles  made  by  American  achdol 
children. 

THS  NSW  BDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  THE  CHILD  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 

'S'hich  has  apparently  so  suddenly  sprung  up  all  over  the  United 

^*^\f«,  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  new 

^.ovement,  long  in  unnoted  preparation,  sometfmes  displays  surpris- 

I'^iC  f-xtent  and  power.     The  increased  space  and  consideration  given 

'  y  all  public  journals,  during  the  past  three  years,  to  the  class  of  sub- 

-  ts  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  education  to  the  industries  of  the 

'•untry,  furnish  a  sure  indication  of  the  extent  of  popular  interest. 

^  T!iHS»i  relations  are  as  varied  as  are  the  several  institutions  of  learning 

\  i^.'lthe  different  industries  and  arts. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  interest  in  technical  education 
*/ir5»ughout  the  worid  had  their  inception  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
'i.-nt  of  Science,  which  first  began  to  be  a  recognized  factor  in  human 
'if^  sr>me  fifty  years  ago,  and  which,  moving  with  ever-accelerating 
:':;pnlse,  has,  by  means  of  continuous  discoveries  and  inventions, 
r- v..Iutionized  the  world's  industries  and  ameliorated  the  condi- 
t;  iLH  of  living  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  almost  unnoted.  How 
l\t^iiljthe  new  conveniences  banish  even  the  memory  of  the  old 
licejihiftg,  is  wittily  shown  in  the  story  told  by  Hans  Christian  An- 
rH'n,  called  "The  Magic  Goloshes,''  by  putting  on  which  the 
♦aivr,  who  had  been  praising  the  former  times  and  railing  against 
■''I'-m  way^,  found  himself,  on  stepping  out  of  the  warm,  well- 
Med  house  of  his  friend  at  midnight,  in  the  filthy,  dimly-lighted 
rr^ts  of  Stockholm  as  they  had  been  a  century  before,  in  the  good 
'M  times  he  was  praising,  and  speedily  recanted  his  heresies.    It  is  a 
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story  whose  virtue  "  lies  in  its  application,"  and  should  be  read  to  all 
grumblers  who  persist  in  disparaging  the  leaden  Present  in  contrast 
with  a  fancied  golden  Past. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  ADOPTED. 

The  new  era  in  education  was  only  made  possible  when  educators 
began  to  set  the  pupil  to  investigating  and  proving  a  subject  for  him- 
self,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  lecturing  to  him  about  it. 

When  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge,  first  set  his  young  naturalists  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  peculiarities  of  the  specimens  before  them, 
and  Newell,  in  Baltimore,  some  thirty  years  ago,  set  his  pupils  in 
natural  phUosophy  and  in  chemistry  to  making  the  experiments 
themselves  instead  of  listlessly  looking  on  while  the  teacher  experi- 
mented— when,  in  other  words,  the  pupils  of  these  two  great  teachers 
were  thus  transformed  into  being  themselves  active  seekers  after 
knowledge,  instead  of  remaining  simply  passive  recipients  of  ex 
cathedra  statements,  which  had  before  been  thought  to  be  the  nor- 
mal attitude  of  the  pupil  mind — the  new  era  was,  for  them,  already 
begun. 

During  a  conversation  recently  with  a  distinguished  educator  the 
opinion  was  by  him  expressed  that  the  new  movement  in  education 
really  began  with  the  introduction  of  Colbum'^  Mental  Arithmetic, 
by  which  the  pupil  was  called  on  to  reflect  upon  and  then  explain 
the  processes  by  which  his  conclusions  were  reached. 

The  plan  of  Agassiz  in  putting  a  fish,  crab,  or  other  natural  speci- 
men before  the  new  pupil,  and  setting  him  to  study  and  describe  it, 
resulting  generally  in  surprising  the  student  by  letting  him  find  ou^ 
how  little  in  amount  and  how  incorrectly  in  fact  his  untrained  ey( 
could  see  in  the  object  before  him,  when  compared  with  what,  undei 
the  master's  training,  he  eventually  found  was  there  to  be  seen,  h 
exactly  the  Japanese  method  of  art  training,  as  described.  Ther< 
the  pupil  is  set,  without  pencil  or  paper  or  any  drawing  material,  t< 
study  the  bird,  or  object  selected,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  attempt  t< 
draw  it  till  he  is  certain  that  he  knows  it — a  process  to  which  some 
times  days  are  given. 

This,  then,  explains  the  wonderful  effects  of  life  and  movemen 
produced  by  a  few  simple  strokes  of  the  brush  or  pen  in  the  hands  o 
the  artists  of  Japan. 

THE  MODERN  LABORATORY  PLAN  OF  STUDY. 

The  laboratory  system,  by  which  scientific  studies  are  now  pursue 
in  all  the  best  universities  and  schools  of  technology  is,  in  its  esser 
tial  methods,  one  with  the  new  methods  already  begun  and  propose 
in  the  public  schools.  Remote  as  may  at  first  sight  seem  any  poj 
sible  relations  between  the  methods  of  the  Kindepgartnera  and  tlios 
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foOxywred  by  youthful  investigators  in  the  physical  laboratories  of 
YaQo,  Harvard,  or  Johns  Hopkins,  they  are,  nevertheless,  based  on 
tho  sstme  principles.     A  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  drawing,  of  the  modifications  and  developments  of 
^  this  stxidy  during  the  past  three  years,  and  of  the  methods  of  instmc- 
tion  a^opt^  in  the  new  manual  training  schools  will  show  that  they 
are  &11,  belli  in  theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  same  general  truth 
whicli  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the  investigations  of  nature  undertaken 
>>y  all  modem  scientists,  but  as  well  of  all  methodical  training  in  the 
teclmology  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

*    Lixoi-eased    knowledge,  to-day,  of  psychology  and  of  physiology 

oaglxt   to  render  impossible  repetitions  of  some  of  the  mistakes  of 

^arlieir  educators,  since  the  laws  of  the  development  of  mind  and 

Wly  are  better  understood.    The  identity  of  action  of  natural  laws, 

lUkler  ^w^hatever  disguises  of  differing  phenomena  or  seeming  antag- 

ciustic    conditions  they  may  assume  throughout  the  vast  realms  of 

niture,  beg^ins  to  be  recognized. 

So  much  f ood,  so  much  force :  is  a  law  which  applies  equally  to  the 

iteam  engine  and  to  the  human  being.    This  force  can  be  exerted  for 

a  fthorter  time  with  greater  intensity;  or  with  less  power  for  a  longer 

tixfie.      It  is  the  same  force ;  whether  the  physical  system  applies  it  to 

the  movement  of  the  muscles,  or,  whether  the  intellect  exhausts  it  by 

>  mental  efforts.     The  wise  man  will  husband  this  power ;  caref uUy 

^justin^  the  amount  and  form  of  its  expenditure  to  the  ends  he 

^Beks  to  accomplish*     It  was  ignorance  of  the  truth  that  brain  work 

^^xhAusted  the  bodily  forces  just  as  brawn  work  did,  only  with  greater 

'^tddity,  that  largely  led  to  the  failure  of  the  manual  labor  schools 

^^ch  "Were  in  vogae  fifty  years  ^o.    At  these  schools,  the  students, 

^^  woTMng  in  the  fields,  or  at  mechanic  trades,  were  expected  to 

^^"^^  ^e  cost  of  their  own  living  and  of  their  tuition,  at  the  same 

^^^^^*^^t  they  pursued  their  studies.    The  strain  thus  put  upon  the 

^"^^  srstem  wa^  t^^  great,  the  drafts  drawn  against  each  man's 

S!^&f  f6rc0  too  l^ge.  to  he  long  sustained.    The  experiment  was 

^^/^   *  ^      Tf   flfiould    be    remembered,  however,  that  objections 

'^\  \  t  m^rit^^^  training  schools,  based  on  the  conspicu- 

'^>\  f"     ^^^  presen       j  ^^^ime  manual  labor  schools,  are  of  no  validity; 

/    \  iiflnie  of  tbosB  ^^  ^-^^  ^^^  schools  have  carefully  avoided 

Vkiue  (bB  ^^^^^^^^Ko  f  dii^^®  ^^  *^®  former  inevitable, 
errors  ti^t  xo^^^    ^ixidergartners,  acting  under  the  guidance  of 


V.  ^VlftefliaiUie^         %^         ^tixre,  habits,  and  capacities  of  the  child,  with 

f  ^hostvdi^^  *  -X^dtion   and  intentness  which  Agassiz  taught 

\i  natient   o^^^TZ^   atudy  of  natural  objects,  obey  the  indica- 

.Vf  ^nDply  *^  ^^^loping  the  child's  faculties  and  powers, 

V^  *iS     ^«    ^^xi^ple  that  made  the  strength  of  Newton, 
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"alternation  of  employment"  the  motto  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. 

The  advocates  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  rely  on  the  same 
principle.  Not  pushing  physical  training  to  any  such  excess  as  would 
be  inevitable  if  the  support  of  the  pupil  by  his  own  labor  was  in- 
volved, they  believe  the  transition  from  moderate  brain  work  to 
moderate  physical  work,  to  be  restful  rather  than  fatiguing.  All 
educators  who  are  intelligent  advocates  of  the  new  era  in  education, 
act  always  in  accordance  with  the  plan  so  well  illustrated  by  what 
Emerson  characterizes  as  "  one  of  the  high  anecdotes  of  the  world, 
the  reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry  how  he  had  been  able  to  achieve 
his  discoveries  :    By  always  interesting  my  mind!  " 

There,  was  spoken  the  great  secret  of  all  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge; — the  Mind  alert,  intent  on  its  pursuit.  Therein,  too, 
lies  the  peculiar  art  and  power  of  the  Teacher,  whether  of  children 
or  men:  the  power  to  interest  the  minds  of  those  to  be  taught;  to  in- 
tensify the  force  applied.  On  the  due  observance  of  these  two  laws, 
alternation  of  employment  and  intensity  of  mental  application,  all 
success  in  education  depends. 

By  insisting  on  accuracy  of  observation  and  statement,  by  pre- 
senting subjects  in  simplest  forms  and  methodically  arranged,  always 
in  logical  sequence,  and  by  such  repetition  of  the  first  steps  as  may 
be  requisite  to  secure  that  no  step  shall  be  taken  till  the  previous  one 
is  mastered,  so  that  whatever  the  pupil  learns  shall  be  thoroughly 
learned,  whatever  he  does  shall  be  thoroughly  done,  both  the  men- 
tal habits  and  the  mechanical  facility,  which  are  the  objects  and 
sure  results  of  good  training,  will  be  secured. 

These  methods  are  equally  applicable  to  all  forms  of  education,  and 
to  all  pupils  alike,  whether  in  Kindergartens  or  Universities. 

SCIENTIFIC    methods    OF    TEACHING  WILL    SECURE    TIME    FOR  THK 

NEW  STUDIES. 

By  obedience  to  these  laws;  thereby  securing  alternation  of  employ- 
ment before  interest  or  force  is  lessened,  and  intensity  of  mental  ap- 
plication,  due  to  the  alert  attention  of  the  pupil;  and  by  such  method 
ical  presentations  of  subjects  with  needful  iteration,  as  has  just  beer 
suggested;  much  time  in  the  elementary  schools  now  wasted,  or  wors< 
than  wasted  on  bad  methods  or  useless  studies,  can  be  economizoi: 
and  given  to  the  proposed  new  studies.  To  add  a  column  of  figurej 
rapidly  and  accurately,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  simple  sums  of  a^ 
dition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  the  kind  of  aritli 
metical  knowledge  needed  in  every-day  life,  is,  as  President  Walke 
has  shown  in  his  recent  admirable  talk  to  the  school  committer 
of  Bpston,  of  farmor^  v^lue  to  the  vast  majority  of  school  children 
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than  can  possibly  be  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  fractions  or 
facility  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  pnzsle  problems  of  the  text-books, 
without  such  ready  accuracy  in  e very-day  sums.  This  statement  by 
President  Walker  well  illustrates  the  rational  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education  in  the  pu])lic  schools.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  so- 
called  "practical"  education  which  is  decidedly  irrational. 

In  every  new  movement  in  which  public  interest  is  largely  aroused 
there  is  apt  to  be  much  purposeless  activity  and  misdirected  zeal, 
which,  in  the  end,  is  sure  to  react  most  unfavorably  against  the 
movement,  however  desirable  its  purpose  may  have  been.  The  new 
educational  movement  can  hardly  hope  to  wholly  escape  these  dangers. 
The  widespread  interest  in  the  training  given  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation cannot  fail  of  good  results  if  it  only  awakens  intelligent  inves- 
tigation and  reflection  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  whose  attention 
is  thereby  aroused  to  a  grave  danger  and  a  pressing  need. 

In  Mr.  Leland's  classes  in  Philadelphia  an  interesting  experiment 
has  been  tried.  The  suggestion  came  to  him  on  seeing,  in  Cairo, 
little  Arab  children  making  trinkets  for  sale.  Since  these  little 
Arabs  are  so  skilful,  he  thought,  why  cannot  all  children  be  readily 
taught  to  make  similar  artistic  things  if  good  models  are  given  them, 
so  that,  without  further  training,  they  may  become  profitable  workers 
in  what  he  terms  the  Minor  Arts?  Opening  classes,  which,  at  cer- 
tain times,  public  school  children  were  allowed  by  the  a-uthorities 
to  attend,  he  reached  some  very  interesting  results  showing  the  readi- 
ness with  which  young  children  could  thus  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  manipulative  skill.  Since  Mr.  Leland's  departure  for  England, 
fhese  classes  have  been  organized  into  a  school,  called  the  *  *  Industrial 
School,"  by  thQ  Philadelphia  School  Board  as  one  of  the  city  public 
schools. 

MODERN  EXHIBITIONS  OF    THE    INDUSTRIES  OF    SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  rise  of  numerous  associations  for  stimulating  the  exhibition 
of  work  by  school  children  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Leland's  experiments  was  widely  disseminated  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  "  Circular"  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  There 
have  been  many  local  exhibitions  of  scholars'  work,  which  have  culmi- 
nated  in  the  remarkable  displays,  the  contributions  of  various  towns 
and  cities,  made  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Industrial 
Education  Association."  This  association  was  organized  in  1884  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  *  *  Manual  and  Industrial " 
training,  and,  if  wisely  directed,  can  exert  an  immense  influence  for 
good,  both  directly  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  as  a  great  centre  of  in- 
formation and  influence.  So  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  adoption  of 
thorough  methods  of  practical  training  in  industries,  a  work  upon 
which  it  seems  to  have  JK^tively  entered,  it  h^  c^  field  for  untold  u^- 
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fulness.  So  far,  however,  as  the  movements  throughout  the  country 
rest  content  with  merely  stimulating  the  school  children  to  make 
things,  in  or  out  of  school  hours  merely  for  exhibition;  so  far,  educa- 
tionally, they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  better  than  the  work  in  Berlin 
wool,  tidies,  and  patchwork,  shown  by  our  grandmothers  at  "cattle 
shows"  and  church  fairs,  evidences  often  of  misdirected  energy  and 
worse  than  wasted  time.  Only  as  this  movement  may  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction in  the  schools  of  regular  methodical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  manual  and  industrial  training,  can  it  be  expected  to  be  of 
any  permanent  educational  value  to  the  country — rather  indeed  of 
harm,  if  such  profitless  activity  is  substituted  for  true  educational 
methods,  as  may  very  possibly  happen.  If  the  *' Manual  Training' 
people  are  right  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  their  purpose  is  not  the 
production  of  things  by  a  boy,  but  the  product  of  a  skilled  boy,  then 
to  merely  incite  the  younger  school  children  to  make  things  to  be 
shown,  is  not  a  very  high  aim;  or  one  likely  to  prove  of  much  per- 
manent value  educationally.  If,  however,  these  enthusiastic  efforts 
in  various  communities,  instead  of  being  thought  to  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  are  made  use  of  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
to  induce  a  general  study  of  this  novel  question  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  public  schools,  they  may  prove  to  have  been  of  great  value. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS, 

Kindeigarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools — The  scientific  method  of  teaching, 
common  to  the  new  schools ;  though  the  one  is  designed  as  the  lowest  elementary, 
the  other  ^  the  highest  advanced  school  in  the  public  school  system — ^Value  of 
the  new  scientific  method — Equally  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools— Defects  in 
public  school  courses  as  l<»ig  since  pointed  out  by  State  Superintendent  Newell  of 
Maryland — ^Industrial  Art  Drawing  first  introduced  in  Boston,  by  Superintendent 
PhUbrick  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  in  order  to  remedy  these  defects — Educa- 
tional, as  w^  as  practical  value  of  this  study — Exhibition  of  pupils'  drawings  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884 — Public  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools,  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  introduction  of  Drawing— The  readjustment  of  vocations, 
and  of  educational  methods,  made  imperative  by  man's  increasing  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  Nature — ^To  make  this  master  of  Nature  master  of  himself  the  true 
mission  of  education — The  rapidly  growing  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  to  pub- 
lic free  education,  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  day. 

THE  TWO  NEW  FORMS  OF  SCHOOLS  PROPOSED. 

Two  new  features  in  the  public  schools  which  are  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  present  era  are  found  at  the  two  extremes  of 
school  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  both,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  all  similar  innovations  in  American  schools,  originated  with 
private  citizens.  While  neither,  so  far  as  their  general  adoption  in 
public  school  systems  is  concerned,  can  be  held  as  yet  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  they  are  both  evidently  growing  in 
favor  and  begin  to  be  adopted.  These  are  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Manual  Training  School — ^the  Kindergarten  designed  for  the  very 
youngest  children  and  the  Manual  Training  School  for  boys  of  the 
high  school  age. 

The  kindergarten  methods  are  too  familiar  to  need  recital  here.  It 
was  long  thought  their  cost  and  character  would  render  impossible 
their  adoption  in  public  school  systems ;  but  Professor  Harris,  when 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  boldly  adopted  them,  in  St.  Louis, 
some  years  since;  where  they  still  prosper,  and  Superintendent 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  says,  basing  his  opinion  on  his  observation  of  the 
private  ones  supported  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  "  they  ought  to  be  recognized 
and  established  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this 
city."  President  Walker,  while  recognizing  that,  for  American 
children,  the  German  methods  need  modification,  says:  "For  the 
younger  children  the  blessed  Kindergarten  has  come  ^  *  *  *  has 
come  to  stay."    He  further  observes  that  although  these  schools 
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have  not  yet  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  their 
methods  of  instruction  have  already  sensibly  modified  the  modes  of 
teaching  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  primary  schools.  The 
latest  report  of  the  city  school  superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  giving  a 
total  of  C,506  children  enrolled  in  the  public.  Kindergartens,  shows 
the  continued  prosperity  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  that  transition 
from  them  to  the  lowest  grades  of  primary  schools  is  to  be  made 
easier  by  the  introduction  of  modelling  in  those  grades.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  a  break  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  lowest 
*^  primary,"  owing  to  diflEerence  in  methods  of  instruction;  just  as, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  course,  the  coy  who  went  from  the  grammar 
school  to  learn  a  trade  as  an  apprentice,  found  an  absolute  break! 

These  two  new  kinds  of  schools  are,  as  already  stated,  each  based 
on  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  the  introduction  of  which  began, 
and  the  rapid  dissemination  of  which  characterizes,  the  new  era  in 
education.  When  the  methods  of  tearching  in  the  intermediate 
schools  are,  in  like  manner,  brought  to  harmonize  with  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  child's  development,  as  indicated  by  nature  and 
formulated  by  science,  then  not  only  will  the  system  of  public  school 
training  be  the  best  for  the  child  who  pursues  it  through  all  its 
grades,  but  also  for  the  child  who  leaves  school  at  any  stage  in  the 
course;  because  to  know  a  little  thoroughly,  and  to  have  been 
trained  methodically,  is  a  far  better  preparation  for  any  further  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many  more 
things.  In  other  words,  thoroughness  is  better  than  superficiality, 
whether  one  is^  to  study  books,  or  things,  or  men.  Therefore,  to 
teach  the  child  in  each  year  of  his  growing  life  the  things  that  be- 
long to  that  period  is  to  give  him  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
the  coming  years.  / 

Long  ago,  as  already  stated,  Prof  essor  Newell,  State  superintendent 
of  Maryland,  publicly  called  attention  to  a  serious  defect  in  the 
organization  and  courses  of  the  public  schools,  by  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  several  courses  of  studies  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  pupil  the  best  preparation  possible  for  advancing  in 
regular  succession  through  the  higher  grades,  but  with  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  best  preparation  of  those  who  were  forced  to  end 
their  school  days  before  completing  the  entire  course. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
children  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools  remain  in  school  only- 
five  or  six  years,  while  only  a  very  small  per  cent.,  put  by  some  au- 
thorities as  low  as  4  per  cent.,  remain  to  pass  through  the  final 
highest  grades,  this  is  a  grave  fault. 

Some  modem  school  reformers  would  add  that  the  system  was 
consistent  throughout,  for  not  only  did  the  lower  schools  fail  to  fit 
their  scholars  for  the  outside  world,  but  the  graduates  of  the  highest 
schools  were  no  better  fitted  for  the  most  of  the  duties  of  practical 
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life!    This,  indeed,  is  the  grayamen  of  all  the  serious  charges  against 
the  public  schools. 

DRAWING  TUB  COMMON  BOND  BETWEEN  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  to  begin  a  remedy  for  this  that  Superintendent  Philbrick 
and  Mr.  Perkins  effected  the  introduction  of  drawing.  This  study 
of  industrial  art  drawing,  when  taught  in  accordance  with  true  peda^ 
gogic  methods,  forms  the  common  chain  which  links  all  the  schools, 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  in  orderly 
unison.  The  teaching  value  of  this  study,  both  in  itself  and  in  the 
illustrative  facilities  it  affords  to  instructors  of  other  subjects,  is  being 
slowly  appreciated  and  developed ;  while  the  practical  value  of  the 
study  when  so  taught  as  to  develop  symmetrically  the  powers  of 
observation  and  the  constructive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  is  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged. 

This  was  most  convincingly  set  forth  at  the  great  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Madison,  Wis,,  in  1884, 
where  specimens  of  drawings  by  public  school  pupils  were  shown 
from  schools  representing  twenty-four  States  of  this  Union.  These 
drawings  when  arranged  for  exhibition  covered  a  wall  space  of  1,000 
feet  in  length  by  8  feet  ia  height,  and  while  there  were  still  to  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  the  old-time  picture-making 
by  tyros,  which  leads  nowhere,  to  give  increased  value  to  the  new 
scientific  methods  of  instruction  by  contrast  with  those  obsolete, 
useless  efforts,  the  great  majority  of  the  drawings  showed  that  the 
subject  was  logically  taught,  wldle  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  exhibitions,  showing  their  courses  in  free  hand,  con- 
struction, and  design,  facilitated  comparison  between  the  several 
schools  whose  work  was  shown,  and  were  in  themselves  object  lessons 
showing  the  possibilities  of  this  study  for  developing  orderly,  logical 
methods.  By  contrast,  the  lack  of  such  orderly  arrangement  in  some 
of  the  collections  gave  proof  that  the  teacher  in  charge  of*  the  par- 
ticular display  had  missed  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  phases 
of  this  study.  At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Chicago,  in  July, 
1887,  a  much  larger  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  in  drawing,  than 
was  collected  at  Madison,  was  shown  by  "The  Art  Department ;"  in 
which  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  "work- 
ing drawings"  showed  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  "con- 
struction," and  thus  offered  additional  illustration  of  the  practical 
tendencies  of  all  school  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Association;  at  which  so  excellent  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  draw- 
ing now  in  use  by  the  schools  of  the  whole  country.  To  have 
studied  this  exhibition,  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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present  volume,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  a  detailed  account  of  this  exhibition  of  scholars'  work 
in  drawing  may  be  secured  for  the  appendix.  There  were  two  feat- 
ures in  this  exhibition,  of  especial  interest  as  examples  of  the  diver- 
gent ends  which  are  equally  served  by  the  teaching  of  elementary 
drawing  in  the  common  schools.  These  were,  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  in  drawing  done  in  the  ^'Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,,"  the 
admirable  Technological  Institution  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  presided 
over  by  President  Mendenhall,  and  a  collection  of  the  drawings  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  "Art  Institute,"  of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  R. 
French,  the  well  known  Art  Lecturer  and  teacher,  is  Director. 

These  furnished  admirable  "Object  Lessons"  of  the  double  rela- 
tions borne  by  elementary  drawing  in  public  schools,  to  our  modem 
civilization. 

In  the  development  of  the  Kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public  school 
systems,  and  in  the  like  adoption  of  the  new  Manual  Training  Schools, 
is  to  be  found  the  "step  in  advance,"  in  that  movement  which  began 
when  "Industrial  Art  Drawing"  was  first  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts. 

NEED  OP  READJUSTMENT  TO  NEW  CONDITIpNS. 

In  the  very  general  interest  shown,  and  in  the  movements  under- 
taken for  promoting  various  forms  of  industrial  training,  in  and  out 
of  the  public  schools,  which  have  been  a  marked  feature  all  over  the 
United  States  during  the  three  years  past,  there  are  sure  indications 
that  there  exists  some  serious  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body  politic.  Some  suggestions  in  this  connection  are  here  offered 
simply  as  contributions  towards  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
subjects  in  which  the  people  of  America  have  a  very  vital  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  unfair  to  charge  the  public  schools 
with  any  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  conditions  of  society 
which  they  could  have  had  no  part  in  creating ;  yet  this  is  the  pre- 
cise accusation  made  by  most  critics. 

The  mastery  obtained  by  man  over  some  of  the  primal  forces  of 
Nature,  begun  some  fifty  years  ago,  has  revolutionized  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  with  a  rapidity  so  startling  as  to  bewilder  thought. 
To  effect  the  re-adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  man,  of 
classes  of  men,  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  countries,  to  these  ut- 
terly unforeseen  conditions,  is  the  diflBcult  problem  set  to  this  gener- 
ation. To  anticipate  the  clianges  of  the  immediate  future,  which  a 
single  discovery,  invention,  or  appliance  may  at  any  moment  bring 
about,  is  impossible ;  yet  this  is  the  problem  set  the  educator.  He 
is  to  so  plan  his  scheme  of  instruction  as  to  best  fit  the  pupil  for 
living  in  the  conditions  in  wliicli  he  will  be  iDlaced  ten  or  twenty- 
years  later !  Does  not  this  suggest  a  return  to  elementary  principles  ? 
Is  the  wise  educator  not  forced  to  give  his  attention  to  such  methods 
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as  will  most  fully  develop  and  train  the  whole  man  ?  Is  it  not  his 
duty  to  "  put  the  whole  boy  to  school "  ?  to  borrow  Professor  Wood- 
ward's happy  phrase. 

When  a  single  discovery  in  chemistry,  a  new  application  of  pho- 
tography, a  novel  use  of  electricity  is  liable  to  change  at  once  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  a  whole  group  of  industries;  to  render  obsolete 
costly  machinery  and  painfully  acquired  skill;  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  in  the  common  schools  of 
America  may  well  demand  that  such  training  shall  be  given  the 
youth  of  the  rising  generation,  as  will  best  enable  them  to  meet  the 
ever-shifting  conditions  which  must  inevitably  re^lt  from  the  new 
discoveries,  which  now  seem  always  impending.  To  teach  a  trade 
which  the  next  invention  may  destroy,  to  train  a  pupil  in  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  a  particular  industry  of  which  the  next  discovery  may 
make  an  end,  seems  plainly  a  useless  waste  of  time  ! 

THOUGH    INVENTIONS    MULTIPLY  THE    LAW  OP    MENTAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT CHANGES  NOT. 

Arts  may  fade,  industries  change,  but  the  man  remains!  The  laws  - 
governing  the  development  of  the  human  intellect  do  not  change. 
The  mind  still  takes  cognizance  of  facts  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  That  education,  which  will  give  this  human  being  command 
of  himself,  of  all  his  varied  powers,  is  that,  which  will  best  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  whatever  difficulties  or  dangers  may 
threaten  him.  To  make  the  man  master  of  himself,  has  ever  been 
the  purpose  of  true  education ;  but  in  the  past  it  has  always  been  a 
,  class  or  an  individual  that  was  alone  considered  in  any  scheme  of 
education. 

The  idea  that  every  human  being  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  com- 
munity to  be  given  an  opportunity  for  getting  such  an  education,  is 
essentially  modem.  It  has  been  of  slow  growth  and  is  yet  very  far 
from  meeting  with  general  assent,  even  in  this  Republic;  yet,  it  is 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  propositions  announcing  the  inalien- 
able birthrights  of  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  famous  "Preamble,"  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  essentially  an  American 
idea,  and  is  very  difficult  of  denial  in  a  Republic  in  which  imiversal 
manhood  suffrage  prevails.  *  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  commu- 
nities which  have,  in  their  educational  provisions,  more  closely  ap- 
proached this  ideal,  are  known  as  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
prosperous.  The  necessity  for  universal  education  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.  Like  the  Siamese  Twins, 
these  two,  ca.nnot  survive  separation. 

However  the  nations  of  Europe  may  differ  in  their  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment; they  all  show  increasing  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 
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A  wide-pQrvading,  earnest  effort  to  discover  how  this  problem  of 
education  can  best  bff  solved  for  All;  how  the  best  possible  training 
can  best  be  secured  to  All;  distinguishes  the  educational  movements  of 
the  present  day  all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
this  Tiniversal  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  universal  education  of 
the  people,  that  I  have  called  our  own  day  a  new  era  in  education. 

The  introduction  in  the  British  Parliament  (1887)  of  "A  Bill  pro- 
viding for  Elementary  Technical  Instruction  "  is  a  striking  indication 
of  this  trend  of  public  sentiment.  That  the  English  people  were 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  superior  technical  instruction  was 
shown  by  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
whose  investigations  are  recorded  in  the  five  volumes  of  their  recent 
admirable  and  exhaustive  report.  This  bill  seems  to  intend  some- 
thing similar  to  the  present  American  movement  for  introducing 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  It  is  true  the 
bill  was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  immediate  pressure  of  political 
measures,  but  its  introduction  was  significant ;  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  debate,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  reintroduced  at  a  more 
favorable  time.  Mr.  Mundella,  in  supporting  the  bill,  illustrated  the 
efficacy  of  this  instruction  as  follows :  "  He  was  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  were  going  to  attempt  nothing  like  the  higher  technical 
schools  of  Germany,  or  even  what  the  poor  Swiss  were  doing.  Tech- 
nical instruction  had  made  the  Swiss,  from  being  a  mere  peasant 
nation,  without  harbours,  mines,  or  any  industrial  resources,  into  an 
industrial  race." 

The  recently  reported  statement  by  Walter  Besant,  whose  pen 
proves  like  Aladdin's  lamp  in  palace-building  power,  "that  he  hoped 
next  year  to  see  thirty  thousand  youth  receiving  technical  industrial 
training  in  the  halls  of  the  People's  Palace," — ^that  wonderful  Blast 
of  London  building  so  royally  opened  by  the  Queen  in  state,  in  this 
her  year  of  jubilee, — ^is  also  a  sign  of  the  times. 

In  these  last  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  palaces  begin  to 
be  built  for  the  people,  and  "the  Education  of  the  People"  has 
become  the  watchword  of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION— PRELIMINARY  SU00ESTI0N8. 

Importance  of  accuracy,  and  agreement  in  the  use  of  terms—President  Walker's 
address  on  *'  Industrial  Education  "  refesred  to,  as  quoted  in  Part  I,  for  clearness 
of  statement — ^Value  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  as  a  public  school  study  generally 
conceded — ^The  new  discussion  recalls  the  ever  present  problems  of  How  far  shall 
the  Public  go  in  giving  free  education  and  what  forms  of  practical  training  are 
feasible? — ^Accounts  of  actual  experiments  in  public  school  industrial  education,  to 
be  given  in  later  chapters— So  called  ''Mechanical "  labor  and  ''Mental "  labor  differ 
only  in  degree  of  mental  application — ^AU  training  is,  of  necessity,  training  of  the 
mind^The  new  questions  then  resolve  themselves  practically  into  the  direction 
to  be  given  to  mental  training  in  public  schools— The  attitude  of  the  ''Labor 
Uniotts  **  considered— The  free  public  schools  the  only  means  of  education  accessi- 
ble to  all;  to  the  children  of  emigrants  as  well  as  all  others— A  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  foreign-born  workmen,  who  have  secured  American  homes — Successful 
ezperimentB  in  training  the  children  of  wild  Indians  to  industrial  pursuits — Les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  this  success — Importance  of  industrial  training  for  girls — 
The  public  school  of  today  the  only  substitute  for  the  home  training  of  the  Past — 
Industrial  training  of  girls  and  boys  equally  necessary. 

NEED  OF  CLEAR  DEFINITIONS. 

It  is  very  evident  in  reading  the  early  discussions  concerning  "  In- 
dustrial Education/' ^' Manual  Training,'*  *' Technical  Instruction," 
etc.,  that  often  the  contestants  are  unconsciously  treating  wholly 
different  topics  and  arguing  from  widely  separated  premises.  In 
no  other  way  can  their  opposing  statements  be  reconciled;  or  can 
the  apparent  opposition  of  some,  to  the  identical  plans  which  in  other 
cases  they  have  warmly  approved,  be  explained. 

It  was  because  of  this  confusion  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
insert  the  admirable  address  by  President  Walker  on  '^Industrial 
Elducation"  as  Appendix  Q  in  Part  I,  rather  than  to  retain  it  for 
later  publication  in  the  present  volume,  with  which  it  is  more  directly 
allied. 

To  all  interested  in  these  topics  the  clear  statements  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  can  hardly  be 
too  urgently  commended.  The  main  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
clearly  outlined,  while  the  necessity  of  elementary  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  all  public  schools  as  the  essential  basis  of  all  in- 
dustrial training  is  emphatically  stated. 

It  is  an  encouraging  feature  of  this  movement  for  a  more  practi- 
cal element  in  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools,  that  its  ad- 
vocates are  agreed  that  a  knowledge  of  industrial  art  drawing  must 
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precede,  and  accompany,  all  efforts  to  impart  mechanical  skill.  So 
much  has  been  accomplished,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  because  the  ex- 
periment of  teaching  drawing  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  to  their  scholars  in  classes  has  been  proved  an  unquestion- 
able success,  that  the  plan  of  introducing  still  further  industrial 
training  has  been  seriously  considered;  so  that,  before  Part  II  of 
this  Report  has  issued  from  the  press,  the  great  purpose  for  which 
the  Report  was  undertaken  and  to  which  Part  I  was  given,  has  been 
fully  justified.  • 

That  instruction  in  the  elements  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  can  be  readily  effected,  and,  further,  that  it  is  desirable  . 
that  it  should  be  so  introduced  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  Treasonable  cavil.  Discussion  on  those 
points  is  no  longer  needed;  the  proofs  are  abundant  and  convincing, 
needing  only  to  be  known. 

The  questions  now  under  consideration  both  by  educators  and  the 
public,  and  in  which  many  communities  are  profoundly  interested, 
relate  to  the  further  applications  of  the  methods  with  which  this  in- 
struction in  drawing  has  familiarized  the  public,  and  bear  directly 
upon  the  questions  of  how  far  the  public  should  go  in  giving  free 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  practical  life  to  any,  and  what  forms  of 
such  training  can  be  provided  for  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  very 
different  problems  ^re  here  involved,  which,  if  blent  together  in  dis- 
cussion, must  inevitably  lead  to  confusion. 

In  a  later  chapter,  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  experiment  of  pro- 
viding for  such  public  school  pupils  as  desire  them,  facilities  for  fit- 
ting themselves  for  the  mechanical  trades,  similar  to  those  w^hich 
have  long  been  provided  for  such  pupils  as  have  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  college,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  entrance  in  any  of 
the  so-called  learned  professions;  is. given  in  detail.  References  to 
this  notable  movement,  and  to  the  early  beginnings  of  the  experi- 
ment in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Leland,  were  made  in  the  previous 
chapter,  because  these  steps  were  taken  before  this  volume  was  first 
made  ready  for  the  press. 

Accounts  of  the  several  efforts  towards  introducing  some  forms  of 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  different  cities  egid  towns, 
are  given  in  succeeding  chapters  with  the  fulness  requisite  to  show 
the  progressive  growth  of  opinion  in  each  ease  so  far  as  the  material 
accessible  permits.  In  the  instance  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  relations  of  the  city  authorities  to  Mr, 
Leland's  school  incidentally  appear. 

Before  entering  upon  these  details  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "industrial"  as  applied  to  edu- 
cation, and,  further,  whether  the  distinctions  implied  by  the  use  of 
qualifying  terms  descriptive  of  classes  of  education  are  not  mislead- 
ing and  pernicious. 
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In  what  consists  the  difference  between  the  workers  of  mankind  that 
shall  justify  any  such  divisions  as  the  self -elected  champions  of  the 
so-called  "laboring  classes"  erect  into  a  shibboleth? 

THE   MIND  THE  RULER  AND  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  MUSCLES. 

So  long  as  the  muscles  are  obedient  only  to  the  will  power  of  the 
brain,  which  organ  must  direct  the  simplest  action  of  the  eye  or 
hand,  any  designed  movement  of  the  muscles  implies  the  previous 
intelligence  of  the  brain;  so  that,  in  order  to  teach  the  human  being 
to  pel  Mm  the  most  elementary  mechanical  action,  intelligent  com- 
prehension by  the  mind  of  the  purpose  intended  by  the  desired 
action,  must  first  be  obtained. 

The  existence  of  so-called  automatic  action  of  the  muscles,  resulting 
from  frequent  repetition  of  certain  movements,  in  no  wise  invalidates 
this  proposition;  but,  really  in  itself,  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for  making  the  development  of  the  intellect  the  basis  of  industrial 
training;  because,  since  the  apparently  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles  independently  of  any  conscious  direction  by  the  mind,  super- 
venes upon  long  continuance  in  a  series  of  similar  actions,  it  is  of 
all  the  more  importance  that  the  actions  which  are  to  be  frequently 
repeated  should,  in  ^heir  inception,  be  intelligently  directed.  The 
additional  ease  with  which  both  mind  and  muscle  travel  in  beaten 
tracks,  is  at  once  an  encouragement  to  the  beginner  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  'theory  and  practice  of  any  new  science  or  art,  and  also 
a  warning;  for,  since  by  repetition  any  action  becomes  habitual,  and 
habit  is  second  nature,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  thought  and 
action  be  started  in  the  right  direction;  therefore,  to  beginners,  the 
wisest  guidance  should  be  given;  since  the  formation  of  right  habits 
of  thought  and  work  is  far  easier  than  the  correction  of  wrong  methods 
that,  by  repetition,  have  becomie  habitual. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    VALUE  OF    COMMON    SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN'  THE 

PAST. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  a  comprehension  of  this  direct  relation 
of  the  nynd  to  action  in  directing  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
labor,  as  well  as  an  exi)06ition  of  the  economic  value  of  such  methodic 
training  in  its  application  to  the  simplest  industries,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  was  long  since  so  well  and  so  exhaustively 
set  forth  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  in  one  of  the  earlier  publi- 
cations of  this  Bureau,*  as  to  render  superfluous  any  further  attempt 
at  demonstration. .  In  view  of  that  exposition  the  statement'  of  the 
fact  that  the  elementary  education  given  to  the  child  in  the  primary 
schools  is  of  ix)sitive  economic  value  in  increasing  the  usefulness  and 

•  See  Girciilar  of  Information  No.  8, 1879,  "  The  Value  of  Common  School  Bdu- 
catioa  to  Common  laboT,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvia,  of  Dorchester,  Hafls.    Pp-  ^* 
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consequently  ihe  pay  of  that  child  when  it  becomes  a  worker,  must 
be  accepted  as .  n  axiom.  A  little  reflection  as  to  the  logical  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  such  an  admission  will  show  that  it  must  follow 
that,  whatever  the  form  of  the  child's  education  by  which  the  intel- 
lect is  developed  and  trained  so  that  the  mind  s  better  able  to  think 
and  discr'minate  between  cause  and  effect,  the  one  great  point  to  be 
secured  in  the  earlier  steps  of  the  child's  training  at  school  is  this 
development  of  the  intellect :  so  that,  no  matter  how  plausible  or  how 
true  the  assertions  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  new  forms  of 
industrial  education  may  be,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  thorough 
schooling  in  the  elements  of  the  English  language  and  of  mmRmatics, 
the  drilling  in  the  primary  studies  which  has  heretofore  characterized 
the  teaching  of  the  common  schools,  has  been  of  immense  and  direct 
value,  in  fitting  the  workers  of  the  country  for  their  work.  The  in- 
dustrial  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Unite  1  States,  gives  unan- 
swerable testimony  to  the  value  of  the  training  they  have  heretofore 
received  in  their  common  schools.  The  ?e  facts  should  not  be  ignored 
in  any  consideration  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  school  curriculum, 
by  the  advo'^ates  of  direct  industrial  training. 

IT    IS    ART  EDUCATION  WHICH  HAS    BEEN  URQED  IN  THIS  REPORT. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  attention  is  recalled  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  arguments  in  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  industrial  art  drawing  in  all  schools,  as  urged  in  the  I)revious  vol- 
ume of  this  Report,  were  based  on  the  admitted  fact  that  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  other  public  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  there  had,  hitherto,  been  little  or  no  attention  given  to  any 
form  of  education  in  art,  while,  owing  to  the  changing  forms  of  the 
world's  industries,  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  art  was 
urgent. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TO  BE  NOW  CONSIDERED. 

In  the  present  chapters,  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  interpolated 
into  this  Report  on  Industrial  Art  Ekiucation,  and  which  are  given 
to  industrial  training  regardless  of  whether  it  is  artistic  or  not,  the 
school  studies  which  it  is  proposed  to  change,  or  supplement,  are  to 
be  regarded  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  first  question  must  be,  how  have  these  schools  as  previ  ously 
directed  prepared  the  scholars  for  ordinary  industries?  We  have  seen 
that  they  ha^  made  no  pretense  of  preparing  them  for  the  art  indus- 
tries, and,  indeed,  it  is  a  vindication  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in 
the  previous  volume,  that  the  advocates  of  the  movements  for  direct 
industrial  training  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  industrial  art 
drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  just  as  all  assume  that  tlie 
elements  of  the  child's  mother  tongue  will  be  taught. 
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It  is>  then,  a  question  of  the  direction  and  time  that  shall  be  given 
to  the  training  in  public  schools;  and  whether  there  shall  be  any 
efforts  made  to  fit  the  pupils  for  industrial  employments  other  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  labor  is  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  mind,  then  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  only  difference 
among  themselves  between  the  workers  who  use  the  hoe,  the  shovel, 
and  the  pick,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  street,  at  the  wharf  or  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  mine,  which  classes  them  as  "skilled"  or 
"unskiU|^laJx>rers,"  is  in  the  degree  in  which  their  minds  have 
been  tra^Ph  to  direct  their  movements.  It  follows  that  the  only 
difiFerence  between  these  workers  in  the  mechanic  industries  and  their 
fellow  workers  in  other  fields  of  intellectual  activity;  the  writer  in 
his  study,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  and  the  surgeon  in  the  delicate 
manipulation  of  his  instruments,  is  exactly  that  which  exists  be- 
tween tlto  unskilled  laborer,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  mechanics 
beyond  the  ability  to  shovel  dirt  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the  trained 
engineer,  on  whose  watchful  skill,  as  he  directs  the  movements  of  the 
splendid  marine  engines  speeding  the  great  ship  over  the  watery 
waste,  safety  depends;  or  the  ingenious  watchmaker,  whose  deft 
fingers  move  in  the  most  delicate  manipulations  of  his  craft,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  unerring  sight  and  his  trained  mind.  In  each 
instance,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

This  truth  once  recognized  it  becomes  apparent  that  those  who  at- 
tempt to  divide  mankind  into  classes,  putting  the  workers  in  mechan- 
ics and  the  simpler  industries  in  one  class,  and  the  workers  in  those 
fields  of  human  inquiry  which  demand  on  the  part  of  their  investi- 
gators the  most  thoroughly  trained  intellects  and  the  most  complete 
abnegation  of  self  into  another,  and  then  proceed  to  stir  up  strife  be- 
tween them;  to  wake  in  the  hearts  of  the  workers  in  mechanic  indus- 
tries envy,  jealousy,  and  hate  toward  their  fellow  workers  in  other 
forms  of  intellectual  labor,  are  either  self-seeking  demagogues,  or 
conceited  sciolists,  whose  shallow  brains  cheerfully  essay  to  solve,  off- 
hand, all  the  problems  of  life  which,  since  the  world  began,  have 
puzzled  the  wisest  and  confounded  the  most  powerful  of  mankind. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 

That  plan,  which  seems  the  vUima  Thule  of  the  present  leaders  of 
so-called  organized  labor,  by  which  the  most  skilful  workers,  the 
best  trained  intellects,  and  the  most  industrious  men  in  their  ranks 
are  to  be  compelled  to  forego  all  the  advantages  to  which  their  indi- 
vidual integrity,  industry,  and  skill  entitle  them,  in  favor  of  the  least 
capable  members  of  their  "union,"  on  the  pretext  of  keeping  up 
wages, — ^the  union  going  so  far,  in  some  cases,  as  to  inflict  a  fine  on  a 
too  energetic  workman,  for  working  too  fast, — must,  sooner  or  later, 
if  working  men  continue  to  have  the  capacity  for  thought,  be  s^]^*^ 
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be  a  tyranny  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind.  A  tyranny  which  falls 
little  short  of  being  inimical  to  the  whole  human  race,  because  it  re- 
moves all  the  personal  incitements  for  that  self -culture  and  self- 
restraint  without  which  individual  excellence  is  impossible. 

If  economy,  patience  in  acquiring  superior  skill,  industry,  temi)er- 
^  ance,  thrift,  are  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  individual; — and  the  in- 
sistance  of  equal  hours  of  labor  and  equal  pay  to  all  members  of  a 
"union,"  whatever  be  their  inequalities  of  skill  or  character,  renders 
this  result  inevitable; — then,  that  community,  where  n^^in  large 
proportionate  numbers  submit  to  such  imposed  conditi^Bmust  in- 
evitably deteriorate  and  throned  races  must  degrade.      ^^ 

In  the  condition  of  the  *  *  labor  question  "  among  all  the  so-called  civil- 
ized peoples  of  the  world.  Anno  Domini  1887,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  importation  into  this  free  land,  of  the  worst  forms  of  hostility  to  all 
social  order  bred  in  other  lands  in  reckless  reaction  agai^t  unjust 
tyrannies,  and  developed  under  conditions,  of  which,  happily,  America 
has  hitherto  been  ignorant,  no  apology  can  be  needed  for  this  refer- 
ence to  existing  facts  in  a  discussion  relating  to  the  schools  of  the 
people;  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  these  disorganizing  fugi- 
tives from  despotism  are  to  be  transformed  into  peaceable  and  useful 
American  citizens,  if  peace,  progress,  and  freedom  are  to  longer  here 
abide!  While  it  is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  subject  to  discuss  the 
further  difficult  problems  of  the  mutual  relations  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  topics,  to  the  consideration  of  which  this  chapter  and  the 
first  volume  of  this  Report  are  given,  are  of  interest  to  all  citizens  of 
the  Republic  who  deem  the  education  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
people  a  matter  of  concern  to  all. 

If  those  now  engaged  in  agitation  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  workers  of  the  country  once  admit  the  self-evident  proposition 
that  the  training  of  the  mind  must  precede  and  underlie  all  success- 
ful training  in  skilled  industries,  it  must  follow,  that  upon  no  other 
class  of  the  community  have  the  questions  we  are  about  to  consider 
greater  claims.  It  is  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  supplemental  schools  of  technical  training  in  industries,  which 
are  recorded  in  this  volume,  that,  in  the  g^bsence  of  apprenticeship, 
they  must  look  for  ^he  opportunity  of  giving  their  children  facilities 
for  acquiring  the  special  knowledge  which  alone  can  enable  them  to 
become  skilled  workmen.  Since  their  children  are  to  be  Americans, 
it  is  obviously  for  their  interest  that  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
future  shall  be  trained  in  America,  rather  than  be  imported  from 
other  lands.* 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  transforming  the  wild  American 
Indian  from  a  state  of  savagery  to  one  of  comparative  civilization 
has,  within  the  past  few  years,  been  sought  by  giving  to  the  young 

*See  extracts  from  an  article  in  New  York  Tribune  of  April  3, 1887,  on  *'  Tech- 
nical Education  in  New  York  City,"  Appendix  K.     [3,gn,^g^  by  V^OOQ IC 
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Indians,  gathered  together  in  schools,  similar  training  in  the  elements 
of  a  common  English  education  to  that  given  to  the  young  whites; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  giving,  in  addition,  special  training  in  various 
industries  adapted  to  the  sex,  and  probable  employments  and  needs 
of  the  several  pupils.  Thoughtful  observers  of  the  results  attained, 
believe^  that  herein,  lies  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  hitherto 
vexed  question. 

In  the  methods  by  which  this  success  has  been  secured  may  be 
found  pregnant  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  like  methods  of  in- 
struction fbr  the  children  of  other  races. 

THE  WORTH  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  COMMON  INDUSTRIES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  proper  province 
of  the  public  schools — into  which  discussion  it  is  not  proposed  here  to 
enter— there  would,  I  think,  be  foimd  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  for  the  whole  country,  if  such  in- 
struction of  the  colored  children  throughout  the  South,  and  of  the 
children  of  white  immigrants  and  other  comparatively  uneducated 
classes  in  the  North,  could  be  secured,  as  should  give  the  girls  such 
knowledge  of  domestic  employments  as  is  essential  to  the  decency, 
comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  family,  and  give  to  the  boys  such  skill  as 
would  secure  to  them  profitable  employment  in  the  various  trades 
and  industries. 

Throughout  the  South  the  conditions  consequent  upon  the  changed 
relation  of  the  races,  while  they  have  resulted  in  offering  to  the 
colored  children  opportunities  for  learning  to  read  and  to  acquire 
such  simpler  elements  of  an  education  as  are  given  in  common 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  give  to  the  colored  girl  children  of  the 
present  day  no  such  opportunities,  as  their  mothers  had,  of  being 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  arts  of  the  household, — those  domestic 
duties,  on  the  right  performance  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
and  therefore  of  the  community,  so  largely  depends;  while  the  boys 
are  tmder  no  such  compulsion  to  industrious  employment,  as  their 
fathers  were  subjected  to. 

The  training  in  household  duties,  in  the  art  of  cooking,  in  habits 
of  neatness  and  industry,  which  characterized  the  old  order  of  things, 
so  far  as  the  households  were  concerned,  is  no  longer  general ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  boys  will  be  brought  up  in  habits 
of  industry;  while  such  obedience  to  directions  or  respect  for  em- 
ployers, as  is  entirely  compatible  with  thorough  self-respect,  and, 
indeed,  conduces  to  it,  while  it  knits  in  kindly  unison  {he  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  seems  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  which  it  is  believed  is  by  no  means  over- 
stated, tends  directly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  community;  and  is 
alike  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  all  classes,  white  and  black,  employe4j,iftli<Jy§gfl(BlW¥5' 
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Since  this  essential  feature  of  the  useful  education  of  individuals 
is  no  longer  general  in  private  families,  it  becomes  of  importance  to 
know  whether  it  can  be  given  to  classes  of  pupils  in  public  institu- 
tions. Hampton,  in  Virginia,  and  the  cooking  schools  of  Boston,  so 
benevolently  set  on  foot  and  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  give, 
with  no  uncertain  soimd,  an  answer  in  the  aflSrmative;  while  the 
success  with  which  sewing  has  been  taught  in  many  public  schools 
encourages  the  idea  that  such  varied  industrial  training,  as  shall 
make  life  happier  for  all,  is  possible. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  MUST  SHAPE  LOCAL  TRAINING. 

If  training  for  special  occupations  is  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the 
public  education  provided  by  the  community,  whether  so  provided 
in  the  free  common  schools  or  in  other  institutions  similar  to  those 
recorded  in  this  volume,  it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  training  given  in 
different  places  must  be  largely  modified  by  the  peculiar  industries 
and  needs  of  each  community. 

In  the  comments  on  the  report  by  Professor  Ordway  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  industrial  work  in  schools,  on  pages  69-70,  Part  I,  this 
essential  condition  of  success  has  been  noted,  and  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation in  art  industry  is  particularly  needed  in  this  country  empha- 
sized; while  on  pages  349-50,  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Super- 
intendent Philbrick  on  industrial  education,  there  is  given  a  con- 
cise r^sum^  of  the  educational  movements  in  Massachusetts  in  these 
directions.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Philbrick,  admirably  summarize  the  favorable  arguments  then 
advanced  by  the  friends  of  industrial  education. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS  AS  ESSENTIAL  AS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  existence  in  a  community  of  large 
numbers  of  uneducated  idle  boys  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  Part  I, 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Dangers  Disclosed  by  the  Census  "  (see  page 
cix).  The  dangers  arising  from  the  presence  in  any  community  of 
large  numbers  of  uneducated  idle  girls,  or  of  girls  ignorant  of  any 
knowledge  either  of  household  work  or  of  other  industrial  employ- 
ments, were  not  portrayed ;  but,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  they  are  none 
the  less  menacing.  These  are  the  practical  questions  pressing  for 
solution.  How  can  these  future  men  and  women  be  trained  to  habits 
of  useful  industry  ? 

Woman  as  the  Mother,  in  all  her  beneficent  relations,  is  the  highest 
Ideal  of  Humanity,  Upon  her  wisdom,  industry,  economy,  super- 
vision, and  executive  direction,  the  character,  the  happiness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  family  depend  ;  and  this  is  true  in  all  ranks  of  life. 
If  large  classes  of  girls,  white  or  blEick,  in  any  section  of  tte  country, 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  womanhood  with  no  opportunities  for 
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acquiring  the  knowledge  and  the  habits  requisite  for  the  snccessfnl 
performance  of  these  duties,  it  is  inevitable  that  society  must  suffer. 

THE  MODERN   NEED  OF  SUCH  TRAINING   IN  SCHOOLS  AS  WAS  ONCE 

GIVEN  IN  HOMES. 

Since  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  various  causes,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  the  necessary  training  are  not  given  in  their  respective 
homes  to  large  numbers  of  girls,  whose  only  opportunity  for  receiv- 
ing any  kind  of  useful  education  is  limited  to  the  means  provided  by 
the  public,  the  question  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  these 
admitted  deficiencies,  demands  consideration. 

The  industrial  training  of  girls  is,  perhaps,  of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  that  of  boys ;  for  the  whole  eiC5onomic  management  of  the 
household  rests  on  the  woman.  The  health,  morals,  habits,  and 
happiness  of  the  family  are  in  her  hands,  much  more  than  in  those 
of  the  majL  On  the  woman's  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  household 
economies,  food,  cooking,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  largely  de- 
pends the  difference  between  the  economy  Or  wastefulness,  comfort 
or  discomfort,  health  or  disease,  cleanliness  or  squalor,  prosperity  pr 
poverty,  of  the  household. 

The  practical  instruction  formerly  given  to  the  colored  girls  in  all 
Southern  homes  has  ceased,  since  the  children  are  no  longer  in  the 
houses  of  the  whites ;  they  go  to  school,  but  learn  there  no  household 
arts.  It  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  crowded  cities  and  towns  of  the 
North,  numbers  of  white  schodl  girls  have  now  no  home  opportiini- 
ties  for  acqxdring  this  knowledge,  which  formerly  was  learned  almost 
unconsciously  in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  homes.  Boarding  houses  and 
tenements  give  little  opportunity  for  such  training.  These  facts 
need  no  comment.  It  must  be  admitted  that  industrial  training  is 
as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys,  and  that  the  field  to  be  occupied  is 
large  enough  to  tax  the  wisdom  and  the  wealth  of  the  community.* 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 

In  an  admirable  report  on  country  schools  made  by  their  commit- 
tee on  education  to  the  Kansas  State  Grange  f  in  1881,  the  subject 
was  presented  in  a  very  practical  way.  After  reciting  the  educa- 
tional clause  in  the  annoimcement  of  the  principles  of  the  order, 

*  For  an  acooimt  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  promote  the  '*  In 
dnstrial  and  Scientific  Education  of  Women  '*  down  to  1885  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive  statements  to  be  found  on  pages  57-74  of 
the  '*  Special  Report  on  Industrial  Education,"  of  that  date,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

t  Education  for  Fanners'  Children.  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation, readily  F.  G.  Adams,  Chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Grange,  at  Topeka,  December  14, 1881,  and  adopted  by  that  body.  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas Daily  Coital  Publishing  Company,  Printers.    1681.    Pj),  8.DgitzedbyV^OOgie 
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which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  practical  studies  in  the  agricult- 
ural and  industrial  colleges,  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
similar  education  in  the  common  schools,  since,  from  the  Kansas 
school  statistics  of  1880,  which  are  given,  it  appears  that  "of  farm- 
ers' children  not  one  in.  five  hundred  ever  attends  the  Agricultural 
College,*'  the  attendance  being  less  than  one  in  twelve  hundred  of 
the  whole  school  population. 

While  in  nowise  disparaging  college  education,  but  rather  advo- 
cating and  sustaining  it  for  its  influence  in  inciting  effort  for  the 
higher  walks  of  learning,  the  report  says,  very  truly:  "But  for 
actual  and  direct  school  training  and  culture,  the  great  mass  of  our 
children  must  receive  their  education  in  our  common  schools ;"  and 
they  pertinently  ask  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

How  is  the  teacher  who  is  herself,  in  most  instances,  but  a  school  girl  yet  in  her 
teens,  to  be  expected  to  be  competent  to  teach  **  practical  agriculture  "  to  our  boys  ? 
And  what  is  there  of  **  domestic  science  "  and  of  the  **  arts  which  adorn  the  home  " 
that  she  may  find  time  to  teach  our  girls,  with  all  the  exactions  upon  her  to  give 
instruction  and  training  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  history?    . 

They  answer  the  query  by  recommending  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  list  of  present  school  studies  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
suggest  that  the  time  thus  saved  be  given  to  elementary  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  laws  of  health,  the  nature  of  the  soils, 
etc.,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  children  be  directed  to  a  close 
observation  of  natural  objects  about  them,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  interest  them. 

Of  all  these  things  our  girls,  as  well  as  our  boys,  may  be  taught  something;  and 
they,  too,  may  be  taught  no  little  of  the  chemistry  of  cooking  and  of  household 
economy. 

How  otherwise  than  by  such  instruction,  in  the  only  schools  they  are  enabled  to 
attend,  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
expansion,  acquisition,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  is  coming  to  pervade  all 
classes  in  this  age  of  progress?  How  are  they  to  cope  with  their  competitors,  who, 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  by  being  brought  every  day  into  contact  with  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  experiment  and  invention,  are  constantly  stimulated  to  activity  and 
incited  to  worthy  achievements? 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  last  paragraph  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  city  life  are  suggested,  and,  by  inference,  the  wisdom  of 
adapting  school  instruction  to  local  conditions,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  needs  of  country  and  city  children  may  be, 
in  many  details,  quite  different;  while  it  is  everywhere  evident  that 
the  efforts  of  educators  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  directed  to  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  special  advantages,  and,  on  the  other,  to  guard 
by  special  training  against  any  disadvantages  incident  to  their  sur- 
roundings. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ANALYZE  AND  DEFINU  THE  TERM  ''INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION.'' 

A  suggestion  by  Professor  Adler— Classification  suggested  in  Four  Groups,  viz :  (1) 
Higher  Institutions  of  Technical  Training ;  (2)  Trade  Schools ;  (3)  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools ;  (4)  Elementary  Instruction  in  Industries  given  in  common  schools — 
European  "Trade  Schools" — Some  American  schools  of  similar  purpose — The 
Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia-— Opposition  by  Labor  Unions  to  the 
teaching  of  trades  to  American  youth — **  Manual  Training  as  a  factor  in  Educa- 
tion" and  "Elementary  training  in  Industries  in  common  schools"  are  the  two 
topics  treated  in  the  present  chapter  and  those  immediately  following— The  advo- 
cates of  the  new  educational  movement  claim  that  it  comprises  a  logical  system 
of  pedagogy— This  claim  questioned  by  other  educators— The  excellences  of  the 
old  methods  depicted — Defects  in  the  old-time  schools  of  New  England  strikingly 
stated  by  Horace  Mann — Mr.  Mamf  s  criticisms  considered — Some  excellences  of 
the  old  training  appear  in  his  very  indictment— The  people  brought  up  in  those 
schools  exemplify  their-  worth— The  pupils  of  that  day  had  little  need  for  school 
training  in  industries — The  arguments  advanced  by  advocates  of  the  new  meth- 
ods— Reference  to  a  witty  address  by  an  opponent— Room  for  adoption  of  best 
features  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  methods — The  personal  inspiration  of  a  true 
Teacher  is,  after  all,  the  one  essential  factor  in  every  school— Graded  schools  in 
cities  necessitate  organization  and  oonmion  methods  of  instruction  by  the  teach- 
ers— Nature  cares  eqiiaUy  for  all— The  Republic  and  the  free  schools  are  in  accord 
with  that  equality  of  rights  which  Nature  implies. 

A  COMPLEX  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  of  "  Industrial  Education,"  as  considered  by  educators, 
is^  as  has  abready  been  suggested,  complex  and  exceedingly  liable  to 
misconstruction.  So  great  is  this  liability  that  Professor  Adler,  who 
believes  in  the  higher  education  and  development  of  humanity,  and 
who  values  "manual  training"  in  schools,  as  well  as  industrial  art 
instruction,  only  as  affording  new  and  efficient  methods  for  obtain- 
ing  educational  results,  wholly  without  reference  to  their  practical 
bearing  on  industries,  proposes  that  those  who  have  the  higher  edu- 
cational aim  in  view,  shall  abandon  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  words  "  the  creative  method ;"  as  a  term  in- 
dicative of  all  the  forms  of  industrial  training  which  are  used  solely 
with  a  view  to  their  pedagogic  value  in  aiding  to  develop  all  the 
f  actdties  of  the  human  being. 

As,  at  present,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  here  only  those  forms  of 
industrial  training  which  may  be  found  suitable  for  the  common 
schools ;  Jvn  attempt  at  a  brief  analysis  and  description,  of  the  sev- 
eral groups,  of  schools  and  methods,  which  may  fairly  be  comprised 
under  the  general  designation  of  "  Indijistrial  Education,"  f^^^^' 
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There  are  at  least  four  different  phases  of  the  subject  which  may 
be  included  under  the  common  designation  of  "Industrial  Educa- 
tion."   These  are — 

First,  "  Technical  Training,"  used  in  a  sense  not  synonymous  with 
"  Industrial  Education." 

Second,  "Trade  Schools." 

Third.  "  Manual  Training,"  regarded  simply  as  a  factor  in  the 
general  education  of  the  child'«  faculties. 

Fourth.  "  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Industries,"  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  practical  application. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  grouped  the  various  Schools  of  Tech- 
nology, Schools  of  Science,  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  full  accounts 
of  which  were  given  in  the  special  report  on  "  Industrial  Education 
in  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883. 
Accounts  of  these  Techniciil  Institutions  will  be  given  in  the  present 
Report  only  so  far  as  their  courses  in  drawing,  or  other  branches  of 
industrial  art,  may  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

An  examination  of  these  institutions  will  show  that,  while  they 
have  many  characteristics  in  common,  they  often  differ  widely  in 
their  purposes  and  methods,  according  as  they  seek  to  train  original 
investigators  in  science ;  to  qualify  their  pupils  for  the  direction  of 
great  enterprises  in  mining,  civil  engineering,  or  machine  making ; 
to  make  architects,  to  train  art  designers;  to  prepare  teachers  of 
science  and  professors  in  similar  institutions ;  or  to  fit  their  students 
le  overseers  of  manufactories  and  practical  mechanics  of  the 
higher  class. 

The  second  division,  "  The  Trade  Schools,"  consists  of  a  limited 
class  of  special  schools  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France,  which 
are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  in  some  communities  here  they  may  eventually  be  found 
desirable.* 

Just  as  in  this  country,  the  business  colleges  are  designed  to  train 
pupils  in  a  knowledge  of  penmanship  and  book-keeping,  and  to  famil- 
iarize them  with  the  routine  of  the  machinery  of  trade  in  its  financial 
features,  and  with  the  method  of  making  complete  records  of  mer- 
cantile transactions  and  of  tracing  them  through  all  their  ramifica- 
tions, there  are,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  are  thoroughly  initiated  in  all  the  details  of  trade,  and  famil- 
iarized with  everything  directly  or  remotely  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion— that  is,  to  the  mining  and  smelting  of  ores;  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, manufacture,  and  transportation  of  such  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, as  are  dealt  in  by  those  merchants  who  carry  on  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  the  pupils  propose  to  engage.     This,  it  will  be 

*  For  an  account  of  these  schools  in  Switzerland,  see  report  of  Hon.  Boyd  "Win,^ 
Chester,  Appendix  K. 
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observed,  is  a  practical  application  on  a  large  scale  of  the  "object 
lesson  method"  to  the  training  of  traders. 

A  large  class  of  European  "Trade  Schools,"  more  strictly  allied 
to  industrial  training,  are  those  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
mechanical  manipulations  of  some  special  employment,  are  trained 
in  definit-e  trades,  so  as  to  become  "skilled  artisans"  in  the  special 
industry  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  An  ap- 
propriate appellation  of  these  schools  would  seem  to  be  "Apprentice 
Schools,"  for  they  assume  to  do  for  their  pupils  just  what  the  master 
of  old  time  undertook  to  do  for  his  indentured  apprentice —that  is,  to 
make  him,  in  turn,  a  master  of  the  craft. 

Some  classes  of  this  kind  were  established  in  New  York,  a  f ewyears 
since,  through  the  public  spirited  liberality  of  Mr.  Auchmuty,  which 
were  for  a  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  in  the  same  building  with  the  Art  Schools  proper  of  that 
institution,  as  were  also  the  schools  of  "The  Carriage  Builders* 
Association;"  but,  as  the  art  classes  of  the  Museum  School,  under  the 
later  wise  directorship  of  Mr.  Stimson,  have  happily  developed  into 
classes  in  which  a  knowledge  of  art  is  regarded  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  teachiiig  of  any  special  applications  of  art  to  industry; 
the  other  classes  have  removed  elsewhere,  and  flourish  independently. 
These  last  are  purely  practical  and  technical  trade-teaching  schools; 
in  which  plumbing,  masonry,  and  other  like  industries  which  demand 
special  knowledge  and  skill  are  taught. 

THE  HEBREW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  experiment  of  the  direct  teaching  of  industries 
has  also  been  successfully  tried  by  the  "  Hebrew  Education  Society."* 

This  attempt  was  first  made  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  children 
of  a  colony  of  Russian  Jews,  who  were  never  sent  to  any  school,  but 
at  an  early  age  were  sent  out  as  street  peddlers.  Inducements  were 
at  first  given  for  their  attendance  and  some  simple  industries  taught 
them;  later,  in  connection  with  this  effort,  a  class  for  older  boys  was 
formed  to  learn  ihe  art  of  cutting  garments,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught.  Against  the  cutters  here  trained,  as  against  the 
artisans  graduating  from  the  schools  founded  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  in 
New  York,  the  labor  union  men  make  war.  This  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  any  practical  training  in  the  industries,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  children  of  Americans,  f 

*  Report  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,1SS7.    Pp.19. 

f  In  tbJB  connection  the  following  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  8 
is  apropos  :  *'  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  average  apprentice  in  this  free  country  that 
he  cannot  even  begin  to  learn  a  trade  without  all  the  employes  in  the  shop  striking. 
This  19  what  hafipeQed  a  few  days  ago  at  the  glassworks  in  Sandw^^Jia|is.    An 
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The  "  Unions  "  welcome  foreign  born  and  bred  artisans,  but  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  training  American  youths  to  become  skilled 
artisans.  By  this  policy  they  force  upon  the  attention  of  educators 
and  legislators,  evidences  of  the  pressing  need  that  exists  for  devising 
some  practical  methods  whereby  the  rising  generation  may  have  the 
opportunity,  hitherto  denied  them,  of  acquiring  definite  technical 
training  in  skilled  industries.  The  arguments  showing  the  necessity 
of  the  further  development  of  technical  industrial  training  in  this 
country,  will  be  foimd  admirably  and  tersely  set  forth  on  pages  74- 
77  of  the  Special  Report  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883,  on  In- 
dustrial Education,  before  referred  to. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

As  these  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  the  recent  movements 
for  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  only,  and  as  there  seems  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that,  at  present  at  all  events,  attempts  to  teach 
definite  trades  cannot  possibly  be  undertaken  in  the  public  schools, 
certainly  not  in  the  lower  grades,  beyond  which  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  school  children  advance;  and,  as  the  supjjle- 
mentary  schools  and  classes  for  technical  training  in  art  industries 
are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  question  of  how  technical 
training  shall  be  undertaken  by  institutions  othey  than  the  public 
schools  need  not  be  here  further  considered.  The  brief  reference  to 
the  two  varieties  of  European  trade  schools,  and  to  one  or  two  schools 
in  this  country  in  which  somewhat  similar  methods  are  used,  must 
here  suffice;  since  our  present  purpose  is  to  confine  the  consideration 
strictly  to  matters  relating  to  the  free  public  schools. 

It  is,  then,  only  with  the  two  final  topics  in  this  list  that  we  arc 
now  concerned,  namely:  with  (3)  "Manual  Training"  considered 
simply  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  (4)  with  kindred  exercises  taught 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  training  practical  workers  in  the  varied 
industries. 

These  two  topics  will  be  found  almost  inextricably  blended  in  the 
several  statements  by  educators,  which  follow;  varying,  as  now  one 
phase,  and  now  the  other,  are  considered  by  those  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  in  their  several  localities. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  believers  in  what  they  hail  as  a 
brand-new  invention  for  the  speedy  and  sensible  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  which  some  would  carry  through  all  the  years  of  school 

apprentice  was  engaged  in  the  cutting  department,  when  the  workmen  felt  ag- 
grieved and  marched  out.  This  is  both  absurd  and  cruel.  An  apprentice  should 
be  made  welcome,  and  helped  to  learn  his  trade  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no 
other  sensible  course  to  pursue.  And  as  many  working  men  persist  in  denying  ai>. 
prentices  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  pubUc  schools  must  be  established  wher^  t^ey 
pan  be  taught  free  and  unmolested, *'  Digitized  by  V^ O Og  IC 
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training,  making  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  object  lessons,  the  so-called 
Quincy  method,  manual*  ti«ftining,  and  finally  technical  instruction 
in  special  industries,  a  logical  and  continuous  system  of  practical 
education,  has  aroused  opposition  from  those  who  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  education  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  well 
as  the  sensesj  that  the  modern  innovation  of  teaching  down  to  the 
capacity  of  the  stupidest  child,  and  of  never  demanding  any  abstract 
intellectual  effort,  is  an  abnegation  of  the  noblest  province  of  educa- 
tion, a  belittling  of  the  office  of  the  teacher,  and  a  dwarfing  of  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

THE   WORTH  OP  THE  PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PAST. 

The  views  of  those  educators  who  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  the  strengthening  it  for  highest  flights,  for  closest  rea- 
soning, for  long-continued  abstract  exercise,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
education;  so  that  the  man  shall  be  master  of  his  mind,  and  capable 
of  directing,  and  using  at  will,  that  noblest  implement,  the  Human 
Intellect,  are  deserving  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  old  education,  some  essential  features  of  which  they  would 
fain  preserve,  continually  sought  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  child  to  a 
higher  level;  to  awaken  aspiration  and  kindle  ideas,  rather  than  to 
bring  down  knowledge  to  the  lower  plane  of  the  child's  supposed 
capacities. 

This  method  of  calling  out  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  bred  a  force- 
ful and  thoughtful  race  of  men  and  women;  whose  only  academies 
were  the  humble  district  schools,  and  to  whom  the  Sabbath  sermons, 
and  the  inevitable  drill  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  served  for  the  higher 
mental  discipline.  This  people's  training  in  the  district  schools  was, 
also,  of  kindred  spirit  and  character,  with  that  education  in  the  Clas- 
vsics  in  which  those  masters  of  the  theory  and  science  of  Government 
were  trained,  who  gave  such  lustre  to  the  early  years  of  this  Republic; 
by  whom,  all  the  experiments  in  government  that  had  been  tried, 
and  all  the  theories  that  had  been  propounded  in  the  past  of  history, 
were  reviewed;  and  the  new  Nation  established.  The  methods  of 
tMlucation  which  gave  these  results  are  equally  open  to  all  the  shafts 
of  wit  and  ridicule,  which  the  modem  apostles  of  scientific  material- 
ism let  fly  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  the  classical  training 
of  the  intellect. 

The  abstract  teaching  of  later  days,  also,  bred  a  race  of  men  who 
(5arrie<l  this  country  safe  through  stress  and  storm. 

On  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  olden  days  there  were  certain  grave 
dofects  and  deficiencies  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  tem^hing,  whicli 
the  training  of  the  Kindergarten,  teaching  by  Object  Lessons,  and  the 
study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  are  designed  both  to  remedy  and 
supply,  must  in  fairness  be  admitted.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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A  clear  statement  of  these  shortcomings  of  the  early  New  England 
bchools  is  found  in  an  autobiographical  letter  written,  long  ago,  to 
a  friend,  by  the  late  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educational  leader,  and 
given  in  the  **  Biographical  Sketch,"  published  by  Henry  Barnard, 
himself  a  leading  educator,  in  1858.* 

It  is,  however,  to  be  said  in  this  instance, — as  in  reference  to  that 
arraignment  of  the  schools  of  a  generation  later,  recently  pronounced 
by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
volume,— that  the  early  training,  out  of  which  came  such  masterful 
users  of  vigorous,  polished,  eloquent  English  as  are  these  two  wri- 
ters, must  have  had,  spite  of  all  evident  faults,  positive  excellences. 

Mr.  Mann  has  been  referring  rather  sadly  to  the  toil  and  privations 
of  his  early  childhood,  and  to  his  instinctive  love  for  beauty  and  his 
sensitiveness  to  it,  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  A  love  which  met  with 
no  sympathy,  recognition,  or  guidance.     He  says : 

My  teachers  were  very  good  people  but  they  were  very  poor  teachers.  Looking 
back  to  the  school  days  of  my  mates  and  myself,  I  cannot  adopt  the  line  of  Virgil, 
**  O  fortunatos  niminm  sua  si  bona  norint."  I  deny  the  bona.  With  the  infinite 
universe  around  us,  all  ready  to  be  daguerreotyped  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never 
placed  at  the  right  focus  to  receive  its  glorious  images.  I  had  an  intense  natural 
love  of  beauty,  and  of  its  expression  in  nature  and  in  the  fine  arts.  As  '*  a  poet  was 
in  Murray  lost,"  so  at  least  an  amateur  poet,  if  not  an  artist,  was  lost  in  me.  How 
often,  when  a  boy,  did  I  stop,  like  Akenside's  hind,  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  sunset ; 
and  lie  down  upon  my  back,  at  night,  on  the  earth,  to  look  at  the  heavens.  Tet 
with  all  our  senses  and  our  faculties  glowing  and  receptive,  how  little  were  we 
taught ;  or  rather,  how  much  obstruction  was  thrust  between  us  and  nature's  teach- 
ings. Our  eyes  were  never  trained  to  distinguish  forms  or  colors.  Our  ears  were 
strangers  to  music.  So  far  from  being  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful language  by  itself,  I  well  remember  that  when  the  impulse  to  express  in 
pictures  what  I  could  not  express  in  words  was  so  strong  that,  as  Cowper  says,  it 
tingled  down  to  my  fingers,  then  my  knuckles  were  rapped  with  the  heavy  ruler 
of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so  that  an  artificial  tingling  soon  drove  away 
the  natural.  Such  youthful  buoyancy  as  even  severity  could  not  repress  was  our 
only  dancing  master.  Of  all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words  was  the  only  one 
specially  appealed  to.  The  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of  men  were  given 
us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  those  generalizations  were  formed.  All  ideas 
outside  of  the  book  were  contraband  articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or 
rather  fiimg  overboard.  Oh,  when  the  intense  and  burning  activity  of  youthful 
faculties  shall  find  employment  in  salutary  and  pleading  studies  or  occupations, 
then  will  parents  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  alledged  proneness  of  children  to 
mischief.    UntU  then,  children  have  not  a  fair  trial  before  their  judges. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  indictment  is  to  be  found,  in  three  short 
sentences,  the  secret  of  the  saving  excellence  of  these  much  abused 
schools  of  the  past ;  the  means  by  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  evident 
deficiencies  as  measured  by  modern  standards,  they  trained  up  the 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  into  a  population  whose  general 
intelligence,  love  of  learning,*  industry,  thrift,  and  integrity  met 
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with  world-wide  recognition,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
education  ever  kept  pace  with  their  increasing  prosperity. 

It  was  by  that  very  exclusion  of  the  contemplation  of  external  nature, 
of  which  Mr.  Mann  so  bitterly  complains,  not  without  reason,  that 
all  the  powers  of  attention  of  teacher  and  pupil  were  thus  concen- 
trated on  the  three  essentials  of  education, — the  cultivation  of  the 
memory,  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and  that  faculty  of  contin- 
uous attention  which  alone  gives  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning, 
by  which  "the  generalizations  of  men,"  instead  of  *Hhe  facts"on 
which  they  were  formed,  are  comprehended.  Whatever  would  dis- 
tract the  attention  from  the  business  in  hand  was  relentlessly  ''flung 
overboard/'  as,  in  his  vivid  word-picture,  Mr.  Mann  dramatically 
says. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  analysis  of  his  teacher's  methods: 
First:  **  Memory  for  words"  was  the  faculty  "  especiallyappealed  to";— 
Well,  is  not  this  a  clear  following  of  the  indication  of  nature  ?  Is 
not  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  one  of  the  first  things  she  sets 
her  baby  man  to  learn  ?  Is  not  this  matter  of  articulate  sound  the 
earliest  discrimination  between  man  and  other  animals  ?  Second : 
The  early  cultivation  of  memory !  Is  there  not  an  ancient  proverb 
about  the  memory  of  the  child  being  "wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain?"  Memory  and  language  first,  then  follows  what?  JTot  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts ;  not  a  striving  after  simplicity  to  bring 
down  the  subjects  taught  to  the  supposed  low  capacity  of  the  infant 
mind,  so  that  the  child  should  never  be  called  on  to  exert  its  own 
powers,  but  always  be  fed  on  such  sloppy  spoon  victuals  as  are  n^any 
of  the  modern  books  for  children.  No !  No !  Books  were  not  so 
plenty  then,  nor  were  the  youth  so  pampered.  At  hon^e  ^nd  at 
school  they  were  expected  to  work,  just  as  jiien  a^nd  women  wof  ke(J, 
only  the  daily  task  was  not  quite  so  large!  Th©  chiJd^s  njiemory  ha<jL 
been  given  a  certain  store  of  words, — he  had  a  vocabulary ;  now,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  the  next  step  was  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  faculties, — 'Hhe  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of 
men  were  given."  Any  one  who  was  ever  made,  as  all  youth  were 
then  made,  to  memorize  the  **  Shorter  Catechism,"  and  has  lived  to 
reflect  upon  its  abstruse  metaphysical  assertions,  will  understand 
what  Mr.  Mann  refers  to  in  that  statement.  So,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  this  most  competent  witness,  the  old  method  trained  the 
memory,  gave  careful  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  and 
then  sought  to  develop  the  thinking,  reflecting  powers  of  the  mind. 
Not  such  a  very  meagre  outfit  for  the  future  man  in  his  contact 
with  his  fellows !  The  education  of  those  days  took  for  its  motto, 
and  lived  up  to  it.  Pope's  well  known  aphorism,  "  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man" — ^man,  in  his  threefold  nature,  and,  accepting 
nnquestioningly  the  fact  of  his  immortality,  busied  itself  about  his 
future  destiny.    Well,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  ^v??^'OQie^  ^ 
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tho  significance  of  all  this  modern  nature-study,  except  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  man  ? 

This  old-time  district  school  training  of  New  England  did  one 
thing  more,  whatever  else  it  may  have  failed  to  do,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  the  credit  of  this  be  denied  to  these  schools,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  people,  who  had  had  only  this  common  school  training, 
were  themselves  imbued  with  and  inspired  their  children  with  a 
reverence  and  love  for  learning.  This  respect  for  learning  was  held 
by  all,  even  where  books  were  few  and  the  amount  of  book-learning 
scant.  How  prevalent  and  how  forceful  were  these  ideas  is  seen  in 
these  further  eajtracts  from  Mr.  Mann's  letter : 

Yet  with  all  these  obstnictions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  nothing  could 
repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever  in  my  heart  for  sometliing  nobler 
and  better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the  means  to  give  me  knowledge  they  in- 
tensified the  love  of  it.  They  always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men  with  en- 
tlmsiasm  and  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  was  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books  we  had 
as  though  there  was  something  sacred  about  them.  I  never  dog's-eared  one  in  my 
life,  nor  profanely  scribbled  upon  title-pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf,  and  would  as  soon 
have  stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  book.  *  *  *  I  said 
we  had  but  few  books.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small  library.  When  incor- 
porated, it  was  named  after  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  reputation  was  then  not  only 
at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun  over  Gibeon,  was  still  standing  there.  As  an  ac. 
knowledgment  of  the  compliment,  he  offered  them  a  bell  for  their  church,  but  af ter- 
^  ward,  saying  that,  from  what  he  had  learned  of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  thought 

tliey  would  prefer  sense  to  sound,  he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library.'' 

• 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  measure  the  inspii'ing  influence  of  the  f  e-w 
early  town  and  school  libraries  scattered  here  and  there  through 
New  England.  They  were  like  green,  spring  fed  oases  in  a  desert 
land.  Mr.  Mann's  appreciation  of  them  is  thus  shown  in  another 
line  of  his  letter,  "  Had  I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over 
the  whole  land,  as  a  sower  sows  his  wheat  field  ;"  which  reca^Us  a 
remark  once  made  to  the  writer  by  Charles  Sumner  in  reference  to 
national  aid  for  education.  Said  he,  "I  would  empty  the  Treasury 
for  education."  Each  realized  that  an  intelligent  people  constitute 
the  greatest  riches  and  safeguard  of  a  country. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  as  portrayed  in  Mr. 
Mann's  letter,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  need  for  definite  manual 
and  industrial  training  which  now  exists  in  many  of  the  American 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  cities,  was  then  imknown.  The  great  tides 
of  foreign  immigration  had  not  begxin  to  pour  in  upon  the  continent, 
the  first  movement  having  its  origin  in  the  enforced  flight  of  starv- 
ing people  from  famine  smitten  Ireland  in  1846. 

American  youth  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  town  and  country, 
brought  up  to  do  something.  In  the  rural  districts  school  terms  were 
short,  while  the  farm  work  lasted  the  year  round.  "Until  the  a^e 
of  fifteen,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than 
eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year."    The  children  ha^^j^Je^i^^^^giscular 
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devolopment  and  manual  training  in  farm  work,  dairy  and  house 
work.  They  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  domestic  animals, 
and  such  wild  "small  deer'*  as  were  left  in  the  woods  and  meadows. 
These  imi)ortant  differences  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  the  schools  of  the  different  eras. 
This  same  Horace  Mann,  later  to  win  world-wide  fame  as  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  of  his  time,  the  greatest  America  has  yet  known, 
lived,  till  he  was  twenty  yeara  of  age,  on  a  small  farm;  all  his  early 
schooling  was  in  the  common  district  school  of  a  poor  town;  but, 
later,  he  was  f  ortimate  in  meeting  with  a  man  who  was  remarkable 
as  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  by  whom  he  was  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  is,  in  the  memory  and  uses  of 
**  words  "  again ;  and  so  he  went  from  his  narrow  life  on  the  country 
farm  to  the  university. 

Now  when  such  critics  of  the  old  methods  as  are  Horace  Mann  and 
Francis  A.  Walker  are  pointed  out  as  themselves  the  products  of 
those  methods,  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  they  are  exceptional  men,  who  would  have  developed  spite  of 
the  faults  of  any  system,  and  that  therefore,  the  old  methods  are  not 
entitled  to  any  credit  for  their  admitted  excellences.  It  is  granted 
that  they  are  of  exceptional  ability,  and  in  a  similar  sense  Daniel 
Webster  was  exceptional,  but  the  important  fact  remains  that  they 
have  displayed  their  ability  just  as  Webster  did,  by  the  very  mani- 
festations that  they  might  logically  have  been  expected  to  show  as  the 
result  of  their  education  begun  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land; that  is,  in  the  skilful  use  of  a  copious  vocabulary,  in  lucidity 
of  statement,  and  in  i)Ower  of  close  reasoning.  Now,  in  proof  of  this, 
the  men  and  women  of  their  generation,  taught  as  they  were  in  school, 
showed  the  same  qualities;  only  in  differing  degrees,  as  they  were 
more  or  less  exceptionally  endowed  and  had  enjoyed  subsequent 
oi>portunities.  The  use  and  appreciation  of  good  English,  the  power 
of  concentrated  attention,  the  capacity  to  reason,  the  fondness  for 
argument  were  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  New  Englanders  as  a 
people,  sixty  and  even  thirty  years  ago; — ^the  contemporaries  of  Mann 
and  of  Walker.  Their  knowledge  of  mechanics,  of  the  application 
of  intellect  to  industry,  witnessed  to  by  the  excellence  of  their  manu- 
factures and  by  their  numberless  inventions,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  not  then  suffering  for  lack  of  manual  training  schools,  or 
general  industrial  training.  The  one  thing  that  neither  the  schools  or 
tlie  society  of  New  England  then  furnished  was  a  knowledge  of  Art 
and  of  its  manifold  appUcation  to  industry;  and,  since  that  was  lacking 
in  New  England,  it  has  since  been  wanting  in  the  whole  country;  for 
it  is  the  educational  ideals  of  New  England  which  have,  in  a  great 
degree,  modelled,  inspired,  and  vitalized  the  educational  systunis  of 
the  country. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  all  intelligent  exertion  of  ^tf^yg  [j^[\uf^^gjHfl^»^ 
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be  the  outcome  of  intelligent  direction  by  the  mind,  it  follows  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  highest,  broadest,  most  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  is  the  ideal  of  true  education. 

If,  as  many  believe,  the  excessive  use  of  Kindergarten  methods  and 
of  object  teaching,  carried  beyond  the  earliest  years  of  child-life, 
tends  to  so  weaken  the  mental  powers,  because  they  are  neither  devel- 
oped nor  called  into  exercise,  that  a  pupil  taught  wholly  on  this  plan 
is  incapable  of  close  abstract  thought;  then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
These  new  methods,  this  attention  given  to  direct  training  of  eye  and 
hand,  unquestionably  valuable  as  means,  must  be  used  and  not 
abused.  Nor,  under  the  pressing  incitements  of  practical  needs, 
must  the  higher  ends  of  education  be  overlooked. 

The  fear  of  such  a  result,  led  many  of  the  wisest  educators  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  early  propositions  to  introduce  industrial  training  in 
schools.  It  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  much  more  than  thorough 
training  in  industrial  art-drawing  can  wisely  be  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary public  schools, 

ARGUMENTS  OP  THE  ADVOCATES  OP  THE  NEW   METHODS. 

It  is  only  just  to  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  these  unfamiliar 
forms  of  education,  to  state,  here,  that  they  strenuously  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  necessary  result  from  the  use  of  these  new  methods ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  aver  that  the  training  in  the  close  observation  of 
the  objects  presented,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  object  lesson 
method,  gives  precision  to  the  thought,  and  tends  to  develop  the 
power  of  comparing  different  objects;  so  that  one  thus  trained  can 
detect  difference  and  recognize  likeness,  much  more  readily.  They 
further  claim  that,  since  the  acquisition  of  this  power  of  accurate 
discrimination  forms  the  very  essence  of  true  scholarship,  and  is  the 
basis  on  which  abstract  speculation  must  rest,  the  new  methods  give 
not  less,  but  more,  available  intellectual  power,  than  the  old  ways  of 
education  which  took  no  cognizance  of  material  objects. 

The  experienced  educator,  who  for  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  city  schools,  in  a  recent  thoughtful  and 
witty  address,*  set  forth  the  old  New  England  methods  and  their  re- 
sults, showing  how  then,  the  youthful  minds  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of  English  aild  made  to 
endeavor  to  comprehend  their  masterpieces. 

The  contrast  between  the  noble  passages  from  which  language  was 
then  taught  and  the  wishy-washy  weakness  of  much  modern  reading 
provided  for  the  study  or  amusement  of  children,  is  striking  and  sug- 
gestive. 

A   query  occurs :  It  is,  whether  the  children  of  generations  of 

♦"Presumption  of  BrainB/'  by  Albert  P.  Marble,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.  Boston :  New  England  PublisllJI^^<^^^]|^l^^p^3ome^' 
set  street.    Pp.  15.  ^  ^ 
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Americans  so  educated  have  much  to  gain  from  the  methods  adapted 
to  the  mental  condition  of  children  of  unlettered  European  parents 
or  to  children  of  slower  perception  than  the  Americans  ? 

However,  in  crowded  cities,  and  in  many  country  communities  in 
America,  there  are  numbers  of  children  of  immigrants,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  colored  children  in  the  South,  among  whom  these 
methods  maybe  advantageously  employed. 

Another  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  ventured,  and  that  is  that  the 
value  of  methods  of  patent  machinery  may  be  very  easily  overrated. 
There  are  two  essential  factors,  and  only  two,  in  every  school,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil;  all  others  are  trivial  and  subordinate.  Walter 
Smith's  great  influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  marvellously 
endowed  as  a  teacher — ^an  inspirer  of  others.  So  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  one  set  of  drawing  books  or  geographies  is  better 
or  worse  than  another,  but  whether  this  given  teacher  is  capable  of 
developing  most  fully  and  wisely  the  capacities  of  that  given  pupil. 
So  far  as  methods,  text-books,  machinery  of  discipline,  interfere  with 
that  vital  result,  so  far  they  are  all  nuisances. 

It  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to  consider  that  some  particular 
method,  discipline,  or  apparatus  of  education  is  indispensable,  but 
all  experience  has  proved  the  futility  of  such  reliance. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  recognized  that  in  communities  in  which 
a  large  number  of  graded  schools  are  collected  in  one  building,  and 
many  teachers  are  employed  under  the  supervision  of  one  principal, 
there  is  necessity  for  organization  and  for  the  adoption  of  some 
common  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  of  preserving  requi- 
site order,  to  be  followed  by  the  several  teachers;  and  it  appears, 
further,  that  no  studies  which  cannot  be  thus  taught,  and  to  many  pu- 
pils simultaneously,  are  practicable  in  these  public  schools.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  found  that  the  essential  studies  can  be  so  taught.  Draw- 
ing and  elementary  industrial  training  have  proved  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  found  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

The  heaven-bom  teacher  will  still  excel,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
valued  or  extolled;  but  Nature  does  not  leave  her  children  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  exceptional  instances.  Her  universal  gifts  are,  after 
all,  her  best  gfrts.    The  best  things  are  common  to  all. 

**  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny: 
Tou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
Tou  cannot  shut  .the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face! " 

The  sun  rises  and  sets;  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven  overarches  all;  thie 
stars,  in  sublime  procession,  hold  ever  their  nightly  march ;  the  seasons 
recur  each  in  their  appointed  time;  the  tides  of  ocean  ebb  and  flow  in 
ordered  sequence;  and,  to  every  free  soul,  these  wonders  constantly 
appeal.  They  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  race.  No  man  can  ap- 
propriate them.    No  pomp  and  splendor  of  Kings  or  Potentates,  ca" 
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for  a  monumi  fcnnpaiM'  with  tho  magnificence  of  Nature  in  her  com- 
mon, everyday  avspects  as  shown  for  all  men  to  see.  The  lesson  thus 
sot  for  man  to  luai^i  is  that  of  a  common  brotherhood  and  heritage; 
that  as  man,  he  is  inni  of  tlie  Universe,  and  that  claims  to  special  pre- 
rogatives by  any  chv8B  of  men  are,  ipso  facto,  to  be  questioned.  The 
fcnuulatioiis  of  the  Ri*pub]ie  und  of  the  free  public  schools  rest  alike 
in  their  aecordauee  with  these  iuLniutable  intimations  of  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DIRECTION  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUB- 
UC  SCHOOLS  LARGELY  DEPENDENT  ON  LOCAL  ENVIRONMENT, 

The  amount  and  kind  of  industrial  training  to  be  given  in  schools  must  be  adapted 
to  character  of  attendance — The  probable  length  of  time  the  pupil  will  Amain  in 
school  a  most  important  factor  in  the  educational  problem — **  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools,*'  purpose  of,  as  announced  by  the  school  authorities  of  Baltimore — 
Schools  of  this  class  unsuited  to  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age — The  plan 
adopted  in  Omaha — ^The  proposition  to  establish  *'  Manual  Training  Schools  ^'  a 
question  by  itself — ^The  introduction  of  simpler  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  lower  grades  a  matter  of  more  general  and  immediate  interest — Wliat 
forms  of  this  training  are  fitted  for  these  schools  ? — What  for  niral  schools  ?— Some 
knowledge  of  common  industries  and  common  tools,  useful  tp  all  boys  and  girls- 
Actual  experiments  in  putting  industrial  training  in  schools  in  various  places  re- 
cited in  later  chapters — Since  drawing  is  successfully  taught  to  classes  simultane- 
ously, it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  How,  but  of  Wluxt  to  teach  in  the  schools— A 
difficult  problem  remains — How  shall  the  school-taught  boy  find  entrance  into 
active  work  ?— The  institutions  recorded  later  in  the  volume  will  show  how  this 
problem  was  attacked  in  the  past — The  Public  largely  indebted  to  private  benev- 
<)lent  educational  enterprises — Private  efforts,  however,  ever  inadequate  to  cope 
with  public  needs — ^The  Manual  Training  School  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Pub^ 
Uc  Schools  is  under  essentially  different  conditions  from  its  prototype,  the  incor- 
porated Manual  Training  School— The  arguments  suited  to  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  new  conditions— Local  industries  must  shape  local  train- 
ing—How can  the  connection  between  schools  and  trades  be  so  established  as  to 
enable  the  trained  boy  to  step  from  work  school  to  workshop  ?— The  ever-increas- 
ing need  of  a  feasible  solution  of  this  problem  suggests  possible  future  important 
changes,  and  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  public  industrial  training — Startling 
statements  concerning  European  competition  in  the  technical  training  of  artisans 
for  America. 

LOCAL  ENVIRONMENT  A  CONTROLLING  INFLUENCE. 

In  questions  relating  to  the  studies  most  useful  for  the  public 
schools  there  is  much  to  be  considered.  The  locality,  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  attendance  in  the  given  school  and  on  which 
depends  the  time  the  majority  of  the  children  will  probably  remain 
in  school,  is  an  important  factor;  because  the  length  of  time  the 
child  will  remain  should  indicate  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given, 
and  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  effort  shall  be  to  fit  the 
I)upils  for  a  higher  grade  of  school,  or  to  give  the  best  fit  possible  for 
life  without  further  schooling.  This  factor  of  the  educational 
problem  has  been  very  generally  overlooked. 
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It  mil  then  readily  appear  tliat  the  kind  of  industrial  education  to 
be  given  must  be  somewhat  different  when  it  is  to  apply  to  schools 
in  which  pupils  attend  only  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  than  when  designed  for  those  primary  schools  from  which  the 
pupils  expect  to  advance  in  course  through  the  higher  grades  till 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  these  essential  differences  of  conditions  there  will  be  found 
a  markgd  distinction  between  the  various  methods  urged  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  new  educational  ideas.  '* Manual  Training  Schools" 
proper,  apply  only  to  boys  of  fourteen  or  over;  and  are  thus  self -limited 
to  a  minority  of  the  public  school  boys. 

"Industrial  education,"  which,  used  in  the  broadest  sense,  would, 
of  course,  also  take  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  even  here  in 
its  more  limited  sense  may  include  Kindergarten,  Kitchen  Gardens, 
"The  Whittling  School,"  modelling  in  clay,  "Minor  Arts,"  sewing 
schools,  cooking  classes,  etc.,  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  schools 
and  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

For  the  typical "  Manual  Training  School,''  whether  established  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  machinery  or  by  associations  of  individuals, 
the  school  attached  to  the  Washington  University  of  St,  Louis,  and 
the  one  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  are  taken  as  models. 

These  two  schools,  themselves  modelled  after  the  Russian  Strogo- 
noff  School,  and  the  Imperial  Training  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  are 
described  at  length  in  volume  III. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  a  school  of  this  class  as  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  city,  the  advocates  of  this  new  enterprise  in  Baltimore 
looked,  not  to  giving  to  the  boys  fitting  for  the  classical  colleges  and 
universities  an  additional  advantage ;  but  their  main  purpose  was, 
as  clearly  stated,  to  provide  for  those  youth  who  did  not  design  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  who  were 
to  graduate  directly  from  the  public  schools  into  the  duties  of  practi- 
cal life,  educational  advantages  similar  in  purpose,  though  unlike  in 
kind,  to  those  provided  for  their  fellows  who  were  preparing  for  col- 
lege ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  lessons  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  training  in  drawing  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  wood  and  iron  working  tools. 

This  seems  a  justifiable  purpose  and  can  be  urged  on  the  grounds  of 
equal  justice  to  all.  It  has,  however,  in  other  places  since  been  urged 
that  similar  instruction  be  attached  to  the  high  school  proper,  so  as 
also  to  give  to  the  boys  fitting  for  college  the  additional  advantage  of 
this  industrial  training;  this  is  urged  on  the  assumption  that  the 
training  in  the  use  of  mechamcfi^l  tools  is  desirable  for  all :  for  the  pro- 
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fessional  man  as  well  as  for  the  man  who  proposes  to  devote  himself 
to  industrial  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
a  manual  training  department  has  thus  been  attached  to  the  high 
school,  and  consequently  the  claim  is  made  that  this  is  the  first  city  to 
initiate  the  experiment  of  incorporating  a  manual  training  school  into 
the  regular  public  school  system  of  a  city,  since,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  a  manual  training  school  was  first  set  up  by  the 
public  school  authorities,  an  entirely  novel  form  of  school  was  estab- 
lished, while  in  Omaha,  the  high  school  was  retained  with  all  its  feat- 
ures, a  TD^Tmal  training  department  being  simply  added,  the  exercises 
of  which  all  the  high  school  pupils  were  permitted  to  attend.  This 
latter  plan  throws  an  additional  burden  of  proof  upon  the  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  this  feature  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools,  namely:  the  necessity  of  showing,  first,  that  this  training  is 
equally  valuable  for  all  pupils,  and,  second,  that  the  additional  work 
will  not  overtax  the  pupils,  who  are  required,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
up  their  prei)aratory  studies  for  college. 

There  are  other  preliminary  considerations  of  importance;  incident, 
however,  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  schools  of  this  class  in  any 
form.  These  are:  First.  Is  the  given  commimity  justified  in  incur- 
ring for  the  support  of  its  public  schools  the  inevitable  additional 
expense  of  establishing  and  keeping  up  a  first  class  manual  training 
school,  with  its  costly  plant  of  machinery  and  additional  teachers? 
Second.  If  the  first  cost  of  procuring  the  machinery,  etc.,  can  be  met, 
the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  this  special  form,  of  school 
can  be.  sustained  without  too  great  a  demand  on  the  public  funds 
provided  for  keeping  up  all  the  schools;  so  that  provision  for  the  pri- 
mary and  lower  grade  schools,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children 
are  to  be  taught,  shall  not  in  any  wise  be  impaired.  These  last  are 
serious  questions,  which  are  to  be  met  at  the  very  outset  of  any  move- 
ment for  the  addition  of  such  schools  to  the  public-school  system ; 
they  must  be  decided  by  each  community  for  itself,  in  accordance 
with  its  aggregate  wisdom  and  wealth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  question  of  establishing  schools  of  mantxal 
training  is  a  question  by  itself,  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades 
of  schools.  It  is  distinct  from  the  questions  which  arise  when  the 
introduction  of  other  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  public  schools  are  under  consideration.  Further  than  this,  the 
manual  training  schools  are  a  class  of  institutions  adapted  only  to  the 
larger  towns  and  to  cities,  their  cost  effectually  prohibiting  their  more 
general  introduction.  Nor,  looked  at  practically,  is  this  limitation 
to  be  particularly  deplored.  So  far  as  their  courses  lead  directly  to 
the  increase  of  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  there  is  in  every  community 
a  limit  to  the  demand  for  workers  in  such  industries.  Neither 
blacksmiths  nor  carpenters  are  needed  in  unlimited  numbers. 
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KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  COMMON  INDUSTRIES  DESIRABLE  FOR  ALL  BOYS 

AND   GIRLS. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  question  of  considering  what  indus- 
trial lessons  may  be  profitably  given  to  school  chjldren  generally, 
in  addition  to  thorough  training  in  industrial  drawing  which  should 
be  universally  taught,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  boy 
who  will  not  be  better  equipped  for  any  position  in  life  by  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  names  and  uses  of  all  the  simple  tools  of  the  farmer 
and  the  carpenter.  ^  To  be  able  to  use  skilfully  the  shovel,  spade, 
hoe,  and  rake;  to  hammer  a  nail  straight;  to  use  the  saw,  axe,  auger, 
chisel,  plane,  gouge,  and  square  cannot  fail  to  make  him  more  useful 
to.  himself  and  others,  and  this  practical  knowledge  is  very  desirable, 
provided  it  can  be  acquired  without  too  greatly  diminishing  the  time 
needed  by  the  boy  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  of  those  elementary  studies  in  which  he  must  be  thor- 
oughly grounded,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  able  to  make  himself  an  intelligent 
American  citizen,  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  which  he  is  to  be 
intrusted ;  while  the  use  of  the  needle  is  equally  desirable  for  every  girl. 
It  is,  besides,  desirable  for  all  girls  to  know  how  all  the  work  of  tlio 
house  should  be  done;  to  become  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
domestic  arts  on  which  th©  neatness,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  home 
depend,  such  as  sweeping,  dustiijig,  bed  making,  arranging  of  furni- 
ture and  of  the  table;  and,  further,  to  know  how  to  purchase,  prepare, 
and  servQ  the  food;  that  is,  to  have  something  of  the  skill  of  the 
caterer,  the  cook,  and  the  waiter.  There  is  no  girl  in  any  position 
in  life  who  will  not  be  the  better  equipped  for  whatever  duties  she 
may  be  called  to  undertake  by  possessing  as  much  of  this  domestic 
knowledge  as  she  can  acquire. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  needs  for  the  industrial  training  of 
both  sexes  are  many  and  comprehensive.  .  The  practical  questions 
for  consideration  relate  to  the  advisability  aiid  means  of  speedily 
adapting  such  training  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  in  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  the  public  schools.  What  can  be  wisely  done  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  schools?  How  shall  the  courses  be  so  graded  as  to 
give  to  the  pupils  in  each  grade  the  best  preparation  for  life  in  case 
the  child  fails  to  continue  longer  in  school?  What  class  of  schools 
needs  to  be  added  to  tho^e  now  existing,  to  supplement  the  book 
knowledge  now  given  to  the  girls  in  the  High  School,  with  the  special 
training  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy?  This  knowledge  is  surely 
as  desirable  for  them,  as  practice  with  wood  and  iron  working  tools 
is  for  the  boys  in  the  High  School.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
of  present  interest  to  educators  and  people. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  in  the  following  chapters,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
problems  have  been  considered  and  their  solution  essayed  somewhere 
Ijfx  these  Unite4  States,    As  yet,  it  is  too  soon  to  affirm  positively  that 
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all  of  them  are  solved  satisfactorily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
things  have  been  definitely  settled;  and  had  the  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in  the  public  schools  accomplished  nothing  else, 
the  proof  that  it  has  given  of  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  same 
thing  simultaneously  to  large  numbers  of  pupils,  amply  justifies  all 
the  time,  labor,  and  money  it  has  cost. 

This  possibility  multiplies  indefinitely  the  power  of  the  public 
schools.  That  whatever  in  the  way  of  **  doing"  it  is  desirable  that 
the  school  children  should  know  can  be  taught  in  these  schools,  has 
been  absolutely  demonstrated.  The  only  question  now  remaining 
in  the  case  of  any  given  school  or  of  any  system  of  schools  is,  what 
is  it  that  it  is  desirable  for  these  children  to  learn? 

Just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English,  of  drawing,  and 
of  mathematics  is  recognized  as  desirable  for  all  children,  so  there 
may  be  certain  elementary  forms  of  industrial  training  which  can  bo 
equally  taught  to  all,  and  may  be  as  readily  agreed  upon  as  desirable. 
What  can  be  done  with  the  primary  school  children?  What  can  be 
done  in  the  lower  grade  schools  of  crowded  cities?  What  in  rural 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods?  These  are  the  immediate 
questions  which  affect  by  far  the  larger  number  of  public  school 
children.  When  the  higher  grades  of  schools  are  reached,  and  when 
special  training  for  the  scholars  in  the  High  School  is  in  question,  the 
problems  are  of  another  class,  into  the  solution  of  which  the  element 
of  probable  cost  largely  enters. 

What  I  would  suggest,  is,  that  this  question  of  industrial  education 
is  not  only  complex,  but  multiplex.  It  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponent factors  or  classes;  and  the  problems  of  each  are  to  be  met  and 
solved  separately.  If  this  is  conceded,  and  the  subject  thus  ap- 
proached, I  believe  most  of  the  difficulties  will  prove  to  have  been 
apparent,  rather  than  real.  Each  grade  of  school  will  be  found  to 
have  its  own  special  needs  and  opportunities;  each  locality,  also,  to 
possess  its  own  special  demands  and  facilities.  In  one  place,  the 
public  will  be  found  already  prepared  to  take  up  the  new  methods 
and  successfully  apply  .them;  in  another,  the  initiation  will  depend 
wholly  on  private  benevolence  and  enterprise.       • 

There  are  some  further  problems  suggested  for  consideration  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  which,  it  would  seem,  must  sooner  or  later 
demand  solution, 

HOW  CAN  THK  INDUSTRIALLY  TRAINED  BOYS  ENTER  TRADES  ? 

Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  these  suggestions,  that  the 
introduction  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  should  have  been 
successfully  accomplished,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  also  in  the  country  schools ;  that  all  the  boys  have  been  taught 
the  uses  of  the  simpler  tools  of  the  mechanic,  and  that  in  the  larger 
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places  the  manual  training  schools,  with  their  courses  in  wood  and 
iron  working,  have  been  established,  what  then?  The  complaint  now 
is,  that  the  boys  graduating  from  the  public  schools,  are  fit  only  for 
clerks  and  book-keepers.  The  reply  has  been,  that  these  were  the 
only  places  open  to  them ;  both  because  their  school  training  ha<l 
fitted  them  for  no  other  employments,  and,  also,  because  there  wore 
no  opportunities  for  them  to  leara  to  be  artisans.  Well,  if  this  is  so, 
how  will  the  introduction  of  such  other  training,  as  has  just  been 
referred  to,  change  these  conditions? 

What  is  it  that  will  effect,  first,  the  change  in  their  wishes  and 
desires,  so  that  they  will  wish  to  become  mechanics?  Second,  if  they 
wish  to  enter  trades  how  are  they  to  do  so?  Will  not  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  now  exist,  of  finding  entrance  into  the  trades,  remain  ? 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  essential  that,  in  some  way,  a  connection 
shall  be  established  between  the  schools  and  the  trades?  Otherwise, 
where  does  this  industrial  training  lead?  Is  it  not  analogous  to  an 
elaborate  flight  of  stairs  ending  in  mid  air!  A  ladder,  leading  no- 
where? • 

If  this  industrial  educational  movement  in  the  schools  is  to  do  any- 
thing more  practical  than  to  serve  simply  as  an  ingenious  and  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  appliances  of  education,  a  mere  phase  of  the 
general  discipline  and  culture  of  the  puj^il,  such  as  Professor  Adler 
and  his  friends  wish  it  to  be  regarded,  then  it  seems  clear  that  some- 
thing further  than  has  yet  been  proposed  must  be  devised,  either  by 
the  public  school  authorites  or  by  private  enterprise ;  some  instru- 
mentality which  shall  connect  the  school  graduate,  familiarized  with 
the  use  of  tools,  with  the  opportunities  for  entering  at  once  ujk)!! 
some  opening  for  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge.  Tech- 
nical schools  and  Trade  schools  must  become  a  necessity,  in  such  a 
shape  that  through  them  introduction  to  the  practical  work  of  tho 
world  can  be  secured  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools;  or  else  these 
pupils  will,  on  leaving  school,  still  be  forced  to  seek  the  employments 
now  open  to  them;  since  there  is  no  better  opportunity  offered  them 
now,  than  heretofore,  for  introduction  into  thq  ranks  of  skilled  labor. 

The  several  instijiutions  recorded  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this 
Report  are  evidences  of  past  efforts  made  by  the  public  spirited  cit- 
izens to  solve  this  problem,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  schools  before 
the  introduction  in  them  of  any  form  of  industrial  training  had  been 
proposed.  They  may  now  servo  to  point  the  direction  which  the 
further  movements  of  public  education  must  follow,  and  to  offer  in 
some  cases  a  type  of  the  kind  of  schools  indicated. 

It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  private  benevolence  or  enterprise, 
munificent  and  effective  as  they  have  proved  in  many  splendid 
instances,  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  unequal  to  the  adequate  supply  of 
the  educational  needs  of  a  people.  It  is  the  province  of  private  gen- 
erosity to  initiate  the  experiments,  to  demonstrate  ^^tJi^^^^Pi^^^  smd 
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practicability  of  the  proposed  innovations,  and  tlio  liistory  of  this 
country  is  ilhimined  by  the  record  of  such  services  undertaken  by 
hirgo-liearted  individuals.  It,  nevertheless,  remains  true  that  in  cases 
where  the  novel  methods  have  proved  desirable^  the  community  has 
adopted  them  in  order  that  all  might  participate  in  their  benefits. 
Among  the  more  recent  instances  of  this  public  action  may  be  cited 
the  adoption  by  the  Boston  school  authorities  of  the  cooking  classes 
first  started  by  Mrs,  Hemenway,  and  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
annual  appropriation  made  to  the  Maryland  Institute  by  the  city 
authorities  of  Baltimore. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  VERY    DIFFERENT 
FROM  T^OSE  AFFECTING  SIMILAR  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

The  first  promoters  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  were  very  em- 
phatic  in  protesting  that  no  trades,  or  special  industries,  were  taught 
in  them,  and  in  urging  on  this  ground  the  greater  value  of  their 
methods  educationally. 

This  ix)sition  need  not  be  controverted;  but,  when  considering  the 
relations^  of  the  public  schools  to  industrial  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  these  first  "Manual  Training  Schools"  were  prac- 
tically private  institutions,  with  large  tuition  fees;  that  their  pupils 
were,  far  the  most  part,  able  to  devote  the  time  and  money  reciuisite 
to  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  professional  or  mechanical.  The 
adv(x?ates  of  the  addition  of  this  feature  of  the  manual  training 
seh(x>ls  to  the  public  school  system  follow  the  line  of  the  originators 
of  the  x>rivate  institutions  in  giving  prominence  to  the  fact  that  no 
siHJcial  industries  or  trades  are  taught  in  them,  only  a  general 
foundation  for  all  mechanic  employments.  The  value  of  this  form 
of  elementary  training  as  a  basis  for  future  special  training  is  con- 
ceded. It  is,  however,  suggested  that,  owing  to  the  different  condi- 
tions affecting  the  pupils  of  the  private  schools  and  those  of  the  j)ub- 
lic  scli<x)ls,  there  exists,  in  the  latter  case,  the  need  of  practically 
bridging  over  the  gap  l)etween  the  manual  training  school  and  tlie 
workshoj),  or  manufactory,  which  is  to  give  paying  emi)loymont  to 
the  graduate  of  the  public  manual  training  sc^iool.  Consequently 
the  jjrotests  by  the  directors  of  private  manual  training  schools 
against  trade  schools,  technical  special  schools,  etc. ,  are  not  perti- 
nent when  uttered  by  the  promoters  of  public  manual  training  schools. 

THE  PRACTICAL  DIFFICULTY   NOT  YET  SOLVED   BY   THE  ADVOCATES 
OF  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  "Smaller  class  of  boys  who  may  grad- 
uate from  the  public  manual  training  schools,  is  still  more  important 
in  its  application  to  the  large  majority  of  the  boys  who  go  out  from 
the  lower  grade  schools.     If  this  much  discussed  question  of  Indus- 
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trial  Education  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  be  of  any  permanent 
practical  benefit  in  training  large  numbers  of  school  children  into  more 
or  less  skilful  artisans,  some  feasible  way  of  introducing  them  into 
the  ranks  of  skilled  laborers  must  be  devised.  No  such  way  at  pres- 
ent exists.  This  is  a  question  of  such  practical  importance  that  it 
cannot  long  be  ignored.  Objections  to  its  discussion  that  may  be 
urged  by  timid  advocates  of  the  new  industrial  education,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  already  difficulties  enough  to  be  met  at  the 
outset,  must  not  be  given  too  much  weight;  because,  otherwise,  the 
experiment  must  needs  fail  before  it  is  fairly  begun.  As  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  any  one  of  its  connecting  links,  so  much  the  more 
the  links,  by  themselves  alone,  are  but  useless  fragments.  This  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  industrial  education  scheme  so  far  as 
any  connection  between  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  the  workers 
in  the  various  trades,  is  concerned.  And  this  ugly  factor  of  the 
problem  must  be  fairly  met  and  successfully  solved  ;  before  any  per- 
manent succeess  can  be  achieved. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

This  consideration  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  so  shaping 
the  industrial  training  of  schools  in  the  various  localities  as  to  give 
to  the  pupils  the  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  local  indus- 
tries. As  a  practical  question  too  much  weight  can  hardly  be  given 
to  this  point,  since  the  majority  of  school  children  are  under  the 
necessity  of  finding  employment  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
homes.  The  chief  concern  of  the  public  must  be  concentrated  on 
thosa  who  form  the  large  majority,  and  who  are  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  remain  attached  to  the  soil,  if  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
like  class  in  mediaeval  times  (for  in  this  age  the  peaceable  popula- 
tions as  well  as  the  war  reserves  have  been  largely  mobilized),  still 
they  are  so  to  the  extent  that  the  local  industries  must  bo  the  main 
dependence  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  How 
the  connection  between  the  industrial  training  in  the  schools  and  the 
industrial  employment  of  the  former  pupils  of  these  schools  shall  be 
effected,  is  the  problem  awaiting  solution.  Whether  by  private  or 
public  institutions  is  immaterial,  if  only  the  connection  is  established. 
This  problem  will  vary  in  its  phases  with  varying  localities,  and  its 
solution  must  be  undertaken  in  compliance  with  such  existing  con- 
ditions. It  is  plain  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  in 
advance,  and  equally  that  no  theories  or  prejudices  should  be  suf- 
fered to  thwart  or  impede  its  practical  solution. 

THE  PUBLIC  MAY  NEED  NEW  DEVICES  TO  MEET  THE  NEW  EXIGENCIES. 

Public  ''  Trade  "  schools  and  "  Technical "  schools  may  yet  be  found 
to  be  necessities  in  many  localities,  while  the  rapidly  varying  forms  of 
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industry  arising  from  the  multifarious  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
novel  applications  of  power  may,  doubtless  must,  necessitate  novel 
forms  of  industrial  training  to  meet  the  new  contingencies. 

The  above  paragraph  had  hardly  been  written  before  the  startling 
statement,  then  just  published  in  a  leading  journal,*  fell  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  European  technical 
schools  the  development  of  American  inventions  was  closely  observed, 
and  the  students  were  carefidly  trained  in  the  use  of  the  latest  Amer- 
ican tools  and  machinery  adapted  to  their  trades;  so  that  the  trained 
European  artisan,  on  landing  here,  was  fully  as  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican tools  and  methods  as  the  practiced  American  journeyman.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  European  competition  is  as  aggressive  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  traffic.  It  is  clear,  if  this  progresses,  that  something  far 
beyond  the  mere  elementary  knowledge  Qf  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
simpler  tools  of  the  artisan  will  be  requisite  to  fit  our  school  boys  for 
the  higher  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  This  latest  phase,  it  is  true,  applies 
rather  to  the  "Manual  Training  Schools"  proper,  than  to  the  lower 
grades  of  public  schools;  but  whatever  Retards  the  front  of  the  column 
delays  the  march,  and,  if  not  overcome,  will  gradually  call  a  halt  all 
along  the  line ;  and,  in  the  end,  effectually  oppose  all  progress. 

A  REMARKABLE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  action  in  England  in  the  formation 
of  a  **  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion** is  noteworthy.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  London  July  1, 
1887,  to  organize  this  association.  The  Educational  News  of  July  9 
says  of  this,  editorially : 

In  the  end  of  last  week  an  educational  gathering,  likely  to  be  memorable,  took 
place  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  Its  object  was 
the  inauguration  of  organized  measures  for  placing  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  education  on  a  systematic  basis  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
with  such  men  as.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  many 
more  equally  well-known  leaders  in  all  educational  movements  ready  to  give  the 
new  scheme  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  their  names  but  of  their  means  and  of  their 
active  personal  services,  success  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty,  *  *  *  The 
establishment  of  a  net-work  of  technical  schools,  fitted  to  impart  the  exact  educa- 
tion required  by  the  industries  of  each  locality,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  educational  history;  and  its  influence  in  revolutionizing  existing  notions  of  what 
constitutes  education  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipate. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  his  inaugural  address,  calls  attention  to  the 
deficiency  of  England  in  providing  for  technical  education  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries.     He  says  : 

We  had  in  this  country  attained  to  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  world.  ♦  *  ♦  At  the  same  time,  concurrently  with  our  attainment  of  the 
supremacy,  wonderful  scientific  discoveries  had  been  made,  and,  more  and  more, 

♦See  extracts  from  article  in  New  York  Tribune  of  Apr^|^^jl,§^^^fl|^dixlC. 
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science  was  being  applied  to  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  world.  Other  nations 
had  been  quick  to  perceive  this,  and  they  were  striving,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  make 
their  position  equal  to  ours,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  material  resources  which 
we  possessed  by  extending  and  developin<j^,  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  state  and 
publio  funds,  that  scientific  instruction  which  would  enable  their  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  to  compete  successfully  with  ours.  If  we  were  passive  in  this 
matter — if  we  were  indolent — it  was  conceivable  not  only  that  foreign  nations  would 
rival  us,  but  they  might  also  succeed  to  pass  us,  with  a  consequence  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  in  the  same 
strain: 

The  only  match  for  the  development,  of  industry  during  the  last  fifty  years  was 
that  of  science.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  last 
fifty  yearsL  had  consisted  in  the  great  mass  of  legislation  the  object  of  which  had 
been  to  regulate  labor.  The  workshop  and  the  factory  of  the  future  must  be  the 
great  educating  centres  and  schools.  [Hear!  hear!]  We  had  to  place  our  artisans 
in  as  good  a  position  as  those  of  other  countries.  [Hear!  hear!]  The  technical  col- 
lege at  Zurich  far  exceeded  any  similar  institution  in  this  country,  and  this  fact, 
comj^ared  with  the  enormous  wealth  of  England  as  compared  with  Switzerland, 
was  not  a  creditable  fact  for  this  country.  When  the  Germans  took  Strasburg  they 
gave  £706,000  to  found  a  college  for  'technical  instruction,  and  many  thousands  a 
year  for  its  maintenance.  [Hear!  hear!]  England  was  not  doing  so  much  fior  its 
laboring  classes  as  were  other  countries. 

If  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  very  efficient  provisions  for  tech- 
nical training,  the  leading  statesmen,  scientists,  and  political  econo- 
mists feel  the  need  of  earnest  effort  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
world's  progress,  the  thoughtful  minds  among  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  may  well  give  to  this  subject  of  ele- 
mentary industrial  and  superior  technical  education  serious  consid- 
eration. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AN  IMPENDING  NECESSITY, 

Since  American  Youth  are  practically  prohibited  from  learning  trades,  while  skilled 
foreign  artisans  are  suffered  to  come  freely  to  this  country,  certain  alternatives 
present  themselves  for  consideration — What  it  may  become  necessary  for  the 
people  to  do  in  the  way  of  training  skilled  American  workers,  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined — The  Public  may  possibly  be  forced  much  farther  in  this  direction 
than  the  most  advanced  advocates  for  public  school  industrial  training  now 
imagine — The  City  of  Washington,  owing  to  its  peculiar  relations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  main  industry  of  a  locality  should 
modify  the  form  of  industrial  training  in  local  schools — The  forms  of  industry 
best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  colored  children  at  the  South  and  of  the  children  of 
emigrants  at  the  North— The  recent  exhibitions  of  school  children's  work — 
Dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the  materialistic  drift  of  Manufacturers  and 
Theorists  —  Horace  Mann  on  the  power  of  education  to  create  wealth  and  to 
equalize  its  distribution — Ck>-operation  versus  competition—The  chief  purpose  of 
the  Common  Schools  is  to  breed  good  citizens  of  a  Democratic  Republic— This 
purpose  must  never  be  lost  sight  of — ^The  changed  conditions  of  manufactures 
make  it  more  and  more  desirable  that  Art  Knowledge  and  Skill  should  be  generally 
diffused — The  coming  American  worker  should  be  a  craftsman,  an  artist — Press* 
ing  as  is  this  movement  for  Industrial  Training  it  will  be  of  little  permanent  ben- 
efit unless  it  leads  to  thorough  artistic  skill  and  develox)6  a  race  of  American  Art 
workers. 

WHITHER  DRIFTING? 

Everything  in  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  tends  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  community,  with  ever-increasing  earnestness,  the 
practical  questions  of  education. 

If  our  youth  are  to  be  prevented  from  learning  trades  after  they 
leave  school,  and  if  immigrant  European  artisans  are  to  be  so  drilled, 
l)ef ore  leaving  Europe,  as  to  put  them  absolutely  on  a  par  with  our 
native  American  workmen  by  doing  away  with  the  slight  advantage 
the  latter  have  hitherto  had  in  their  familiarity  with  American  tools 
and  methods,  then,  if  the  present  forced  exclusion  of  American 
youth  from  opportunities  to  learn  the  mechanical  industries  and 
trades  in  the  workshops  continues,  the  result  must  be,  either,  that 
in  the  near  future  all  the  skilled  workers  of  the  country  will  })e  im- 
I)ortod  foreign  artisans,  since  no  American  recruits  are  permitted  in 
the  ranks  of  skilled  lalior,  or,  some  pra<*tical  plan  must  be  devised  by 
wliich  the  public,  by  some  forms  of  instrumentality,  shall  secure  for 
American  youth  such  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  that  they  can 
go  out  from  such  schools  or  training  shops  as  well  ecjuipped  for  their 
trades  as  are  these  foreign  artisans. 

The  only  other  alternative  would  be  the  absoJ^ited^f^jl^lWl^  ^^^ 
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foreign  immigrants  from  our  shores!  The  American  people  will 
soon  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  problem  —  either  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  foreign  workmen,  or  the  education  by  the  public,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  American  youth  as  skilled  artisans. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  last  paragraphs  are  a  digression  from 
the  particular  topic  to  which  this  portion  of  the  present  chapter  was 
to  be  exclusively  given,  they  are,  nevertheless,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  public  systems  of  education  that  they  can 
only  with  diflSculty  be  kept  out  of  view  in  a  consideration  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  people;  for,  if  the  need  of  providing  some 
forms  of  additional  technical  training  for  the  children  going  out  from 
the  public  schools  is  becoming  a  question  pressing  for  immediate 
answer,  as  the  facts  just  recited  seem  to  indicate,  then  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education  is  not  only  pertinent 
to  the  question  of  the  forms  most  suitable  to  the  lower  grade  schools, 
which  are  here  under  consideration,  but  is  an  essential  factor  to  be 
computed  in  any  attempted  solution  of  the  problems. 

It  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that  no  idea  is  here  enter- 
tained of  annoxmcing  any  ex  cathedra  decisions  in  regard  to  these 
mooted  questions;  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  being  simply,  an  en- 
deavor to  so  state  these  problems,  as  to  clearly  define  and  distinguish 
the  various  factors  which  compose  them,  and  which  need  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  and  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  them. 

The  time  for  the  announcement  of  any  authoritative  conclusions 
by  anybody  is  of  necessity  indefinitely  deferred,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  practical  efforts  made  for  the  solution  of  those 
diflBicult  problems  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Certain  ele- 
mentary facts  have  been  settled,  but  the  practical  limits  to  be  placed 
upon  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  ascertained  premises 
are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

The  field  that  may  need  to  be  occupied,  before  these  industrial  edu- 
cational problems  are  satisfactorily  solved,  broadens  indefinitely  un- 
der the  light  of  the  statements  just  recited.  Whether  it  is  as  yet 
true  that  such  training  in  American  methods  and  machines  is  now 
at  all  generally  given  in  the  European  training  technical  schools  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  entirely  within  their  power  to  give  such  special 
preparation ;  so  that  the  possible  results  of  such  action  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored  as  chimerical.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  desirable 
that  the  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools  should  not 
set  themselves  in  advance  in  opposition  to  public  "Technical"  schools, 
or  to  ** Trade"  schools,  since  it  grows  more  and  more  probable  that 
some  such  facilities  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  house 
and  the  workshop,  must  in  some  way  be  provided.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  this  very  volume  is  largely  a  record  of  attempts  in 
the  past,  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  corporate  bodies',  to  provide 
facilities  for  such  practical  training. 
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The  tendency  is  more  and  more  for  the  public  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  public  needs,  since  it  has  become  better  un- 
derstood that  only  the  resources  of  the  public  are  equal  to  such  un- 
dertakings; so  that  now,  when  a  public  necessity  is  recognized,  it 
follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  sooner  or  later  public  ac- 
tion is  taken.  How  far  the  public  shall  go  in  the  matter  of  making 
provision  for  free  public  education  was  never  so  undetermined  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  local  answers  to  this  question  woidd  vary  with  each 
community,  but  everywhere  the  tendency  is  the  same — that  is,  to 
enlarge  the  curriculum  and  province  of  the  public  schools,  and  to 
broaden  the  educational  domain  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  imp^iding  needs  just  referred  to,  and  of  the  present 
tendency  to  wid^i  the  scope  of  public  education,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  eventually  public  "Technical  schools"  and  "Trade 
schools**  may  not  be  recognized  as  a  public  necessity. 

Meantime,  to  return  to  our  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
adapting  the  elementary  industrial  training  in  public  schools  to  the 
local  industnes,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  influence  of  locality  in  determining  the  kind  of  industrial 
training  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  capital  city  of  Washington  will  perhaps,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  at  first  seem,  prove  a  fitting  illustration. 

THE  CONDITIONS  IN  WASHINGTON  PECULIAR. 

Washington,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  most  respects  an  exceptional 
city,  unlike  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  markedly  peculiar 
in  its  relations  to  the  topic  under  consideration;  for  the  reason  that, 
owing  to  the  so-called  claims  of  "locality,"  there  is  offered  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  who  are  bom,  or  brought  here,  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  ever  hope  to  be  employed  in  the  only 
real  business  of  the  city !  Washington  being  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  no  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  no 
general  wholesale  mercantile  business,  is  wholly  given  to  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  work  of  the  Nation  ;  hence,  its  working  popu- 
lation largely  consists  of  the  officials,  clerks,  and  employes  in  the 
great  Qovemment  Departments,  Museums,  etc.,  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  Congress.  Now,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  but  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  this  great  country,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim 
having  been  assumed,  that  the  workers  here  under  Government 
should  be  appointed  proportionately  from  the  whole  country,  accord- 
ing to  locality ;  it  follows,  that  the  number  to  be  appointed  from  the 
city  of  Washington  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  as  offering 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  future  employment  for  the  school  childi^en 
of  the  city.  Therefore,  in  any  plan  for  the  industrial  training  of  the 
school  children  of  Washington,  all  those  forms  of  i^4^e^*b^^(^^H\^^ 
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specially  adapted  to  fitting  the  pupil  for  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  must  be  excluded. 

Hence  it  results  that  the  city  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  exception ;  for 
in  all  other  places  it  would  seem  wise  to  pay  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  place  in  giving  the  children  industrial  train- 
ing. In  Washington,  however,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  indus- 
tries in  which  the  children  can  hope  to  be  employed  are  confined  to  those 
which  relate  to  the  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  nearly  all  furniture  and  materials  for  home  decoration  are  brought 
here  from  other  places,  as  is  also  ready-made  clothing  for  men,  there 
remains  for  boys  little  in  the  mechanical  industries  but  the  house 
building  trades  ;  and  for  girls,  dress  making,  house  caring,  laundry- 
ing,  and  cooking.  So  that  house  carpentering  and  masonry  for  boys, 
and  cooking  classes  for  girls,  would  seem  to  be  the  direction  that 
industiial  training  in  Washington  might  most  profitably  take,  if  the 
object  should  be  to  be  of  most  service  to  the  largest  number  of 
children. 

The  large  number  of  colored  children  in  the  schools^f  Washing- 
ton, the  most  of  whom,  of  necessity,  depend  entirely  on  the  public 
schools  for  their  education,  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the 
above  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  that  may  wisely  be  given  to 
such  forms  of  industrial  training  as  can  be  taught  in  these  schools. 
This  element  of  school  population  is  found,  in  greater  or  less  rela- 
tive proportion,  throughout  all  the  Southern  States,  and,  in  like 
manner,  indicates  the  forms  of  industrial  training  which  may  be 
most  readily  and  profitably  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  because  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  lower  grade 
schools  with  very  little  additional  cost ;  so  that  a  beginning  in  prac- 
tical industrial  education  in  those  communities  can  be  made  at  onco, 
leaving  the  manual  training  schools  proper  to  be  established  in  the 
cities  when  demanded. 

In  the  lower  grade  schools  the  boys  can  be  taught  the  use  of  farm- 
ers' and  carpenters'.tools,  and  the  girls  to  sow,  to  do  household  work, 
and  to  cook.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  at  Hampton  and  in 
many  places  in  the  North,  particularly  in  the  sewing  classes  in  the 
Boston  schools,  in  the  cooking  classes  established  by  Mrs.  Hemon- 
way  in  Boston,  and  in  the  "Kitchen  Garden"  experiments  by  Miss 
Huntington  in  Now  York,  that  orderly  elementary  training  in  tln^e 
various  industries  can  be  successfully  given  to  boys  and  girls  in 
classes,  with  very  marked  results  in  developing  the  powers  of  the 
children,  who  in  many  cases  are  thereby  transformed  into  most 
eflfective  little  home  missionaries  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

The  movements  that  have  arisen  in  some  places,  leading  to  tlio 
giving  of  exhibitions  of  various  articles  made  by  public  sclux.d 
children  outside  of  school  hours,  and  the  attendance  on  such  exhi- 
bitions, are  striking  indications  of  the  extent  of  pubHc  ii^M^eat  iu  the 
industrial  development  of  the  children.  ^  ^  • 
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materialistic  tendencies. 

The  attitude  of  the  employing  manufacturers  towards  their  work- 
men seems,  more  and  more,  to  show  a  tendency  to  regard  them  sim- 
ply as  mere  machines,  of  interest  only  as  they  serve  a  purpose  in  the 
in-oduction,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  of  the  objects  the  employer 
<b  sires  to  sell.* 

Against  this  strong  tendency  of  a  materialistic  utilitarian  age,  the 
philosophic  statesman,  the  wise  teacher,  and  the  true  patriot  will 
strenuously  oppose  themselves;  because  the  logical  outcome  of  such 
movements,  if  they  are  successful,  can  only  be  the  creation  of  two 
(hisses  of  citizens;  the  one  a  great  proletariat  class,  living  in  com- 
parative i)overty  and  depending  for  employment  on  the  other,  which 
will  be  composed  of  a  small  class  of  enormously  wealthy  capitalists, 
such  as  the  immense  material  development  of  the  past  half  century 
hji8  already  begun  to  produce  here.  What  this  would  mean  for  the 
United  States  can  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the  Rome  of  the 
later  emperors  and  the  Russia  of  to-day,  which  two  epochs  of  his- 
tory strikingly  illustrate  the  outcome  of  similar  conditions. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  then  fighting  the  battle  of 
fri>e  common  schools  in  Massachusetts,  foresaw  the  dangers  with 
wliich  increasing  wealth  and  unequal  distribution  menaced  society. 
The  dangers  he  then  saw  lurking  incipiently  in  that  enterprising 
cuuimonwealth,  have  become  evident  to  all,  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
])orils  which  now  threaten  society  thi'oughout  this  rich  Republic. 
H*»nry  George  in  his  treatise  on  Progress  and  Poverty  has  eloquently 
l>ictured  the  present  conditions,  but  while  he  proposes  an  untried  and 
j)roblematical  remedy  which  would  almost  necessitate  a  social  revo- 
lution, before  the  dubious  experiment  could  be  tried,  his  far-seeing 
furerunner  proposed  a  preventive  as  applicable  now  as  then,  and  one 
which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  Mann  says,  having  premised  that  '' Poverty  is  a  public  as  well 
as  private  evil"  which  is  not  due  to  natural  laws  or  conditions,  l)ut 
i^  tlie  result  of  unequal  distribution,  the  result  of  a  false  theory  and 
u  u  ^vise  enactments : 

According  to  the  European  theory,  men  are  divided  into  classeft, — some  to  toil 
jukI  earn,  others  to  seize  and  enjoy.  According  to  tlie  Massachusetts  theory,  all  are 
u » liave  an  equal  chance  for  earning,  and  wjual  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
tiny  earn.  Tlie  latter  tends  to  equality  of  conditions;  tlie  former  to  the  grossest 
iii<H{ualitie8.    ♦    ♦    ♦, 

He  fears  that  Massachusetts  is  becoming  **  Emulous  of  the  Euro- 
pean theory."  What  would  ho  not  now  think  of  the  whole  country, 
it"  he  could  know  of  the  present  dLsplay  and  insane  worshij)  of  wealth 
which  i)erva<les  all  classes  ?    He  says : 

With  every  generation,  fortunes  increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  w)me  new  priva- 
tion \&  aflded  to  poverty  on  the  other.     Wo  are  verging  towards  those  oxtroines  of 

*  See  extractB  from  Helen  CampbeH's  **  Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  Api^endix  I. 
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opulence  and  penury,  each  of  which  unhiunanizes  the  human  mind.  A  perpetual 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  without  the  ability  to  obtain  them,  makes 
mea  wolfish.  Avarice,  on  the  other  hand,  sees,  in  all  the  victims  of  misery  around 
it,  not  objects  for  pity  and  su<icor,  but  only  crude  materials  to  be  worked  up  into 
more  money! 

How  true  a  protrayal  of  the  mental  attitude  of  those  employers 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  import  the  dregs  of  Europe  in  order  to  beat 
down  the  wages  of  their  American  workmen,  and  who,  like  the  avari- 
cious buyers  of  oriental  rags  after  a  pestilence,  have  imported  a 
plague  which  threatens  to  destroy  them!  If  Anarchy  and  Nihilism 
threaten  monopolies,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the  cruel  greed 
of  the  monopolists  seeking  for  pauper  labor,  which  first  led  to  the 
wholesale  importations  of  anarchists  and  nihilistsl  As  to  a  remedy 
for  such  dangerous  inequalities  Mr.  Mann  says: 

Now,  surely,  nothing  but  Universal  Education  can  counterwork  this  tendency  to 
the  domination  of  capital  and  the  servility  of  labor.  If  one  class  possesses  all  the 
wealth  and  the  education,  while  the  residue  of  society  is  ignorant  axxd  poor,  it  mat- 
ters not  by  what  name  the  relation  between  them  may  be  called;  the  latter,  in  fact 
and  in  truth,  will  be  the  servile  dependents  and  subjects  of  the  former.  But  if  edu- 
cation be  eqi^bly  diffused,  it  will  draw  property  after  it,  by  the  strongest  of  all  attrac- 
tions; for  such  a  thing  never  did  happen,  and  never  can  happen,  as  that  an  intelli- 
gent and  practical  body  of  men  should  be  permanently  poor.  Property  and  labor, 
in  different  classes,  are  essentially  antagonistic;  but  property  and  labor  in  the  same 
class,  are  essentially  fratemaL  *  *  Education,  then,  beyond  aU  other  devices 
of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men — ^the  balanoe-whee) 
of  the  social  machinery.  *  *  It  does  better  than  disarm  the  poor  of  their  hostil- 
ity towards  the  rich;  it  prevents  being  poor.  Agrarianism  is  the  revenge  of  poverty 
against  wealth.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  of  others  *  *  is  only 
agrarianism  run  mad.    Education  prevents  both  the  revenge  and  the  madness. 

Referring  to  the  theory  of  many  agitators  that  some  "are  poor 
because  others  are  rich. "  He  shows  how  this  could  only  be  true,  if  the 
wealth  of  the  world  were  a  feed  amount.  He  then  shows  how  edu- 
cation creates  new  wealth  out  of  the  resources  of  nature. 

Beyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth,  it  has  the  prerogative. of  creating  new. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds  a  thousand  fold  more  to 
a  nation's  resources  than  the  most  successful  conquests. 

What  this  great  philosophic  educator  has  so  eloquently  set  forth 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  education  given  in  the  common  schools 
of  forty  years  ago,  is  vastly  more  applicable  to  the  kind  of  education 
urged  in  the  volumes  of  the  presentReport;  because  the  training  here 
urged  is  not  only  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  but  is,  in 
addition,  a  definite  training  of  the  creative  and  industrial  faculties  of 
the  mind  directed  to  production.  In  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  social  organism  in  these  United  States,  these  arguments  of  Mr. 
Mann,  if  sound,  appeal  with  tenfold  weight  to  all  who  care  for  their 
country,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  spread  of  the. 
new  industrial  art  education  throughout  all  the  public  schools  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  land.  Digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  PLACE  OP  COMPETITION. 

A  few  philanthropists,  appalled  at  the  pitilessly  logical  results  of 
onrestramed  competition,  have  long  proposed  to  substitilte  co-opera- 
tion as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  future.  They  point  to  New  Lanark 
and  to  Guise,  to  Owens  and  Godin,  in  proof  that  their  proposed 
remedy  is  no  vain  chimera  of  visionary  theorists ;  but  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  practical  method  of  solving  satisfactorily,  the  knot- 
tiest problem  which  modern  civilization  propounds. 

If  an  era  of  such  co-operation,  as  Scotland  and  France  have  seen, 
so  brilliantly  successful,  should  ever  be  successfully  inaugurated  in 
America,  there  would,  at  once,  arise  additional  inducements  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  artistic  training  in  the  common  schools; 
for,  imlikethe  present  labor  unions,  which  discriminate  against  indi- 
ridual  excellence,  the  compensation  of  the  co-operative  worker  de- 
|)ends  directly  upon  his  skill  and  industry.  The  best  trained  worker, 
the  most  skilful  artisan,  contributes  his  abilities  to  the  common 
stock  and  receives  a  dividend  in  direct  ratio  to  the  value  and  sum  of 
his  contribution.  Certainly  as  contrasted  with  the  Anarchist,  and 
the  Nihilist,  the  Socialist  and  Land  Theorist,  who  have  thronged  to 
us  from  Old  World  despotisms,  the  peaceful,  prosperous,  industrial 
co-operatives  of  Guise  and  New  Lanark  seem  ideal  citizens.  That 
such  experiments  have  succeeded  is  of  good  omen  to  Humanity. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  free  public  common  schools  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  training  of  the  children  into  such  men  and  women  as  shall 
^)e  able  to  secure  the  perpetuation  and  prosperity  of  a  free  Republic; 
nor  can  any  form  of  industrial  education,  however  novel  or  however 
twhnical,  be  safely  divorced  from  that  paramount  duty,  nor  can  the 
introduction  and  support  of  such  schools  be  urged  or  defended  on 
any  lower  grounds.  ^^ 

THE  SKILL  OF  INDIVIDUAL  MECHANICS  LESSENING. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
States  and  in  the  vast  farming  regions  of  the  Northwest,  the  changes 
in  the  forms  of  industry  effected  by  the  ever-increasing  development 
of  machinery,  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures  but  in  all  agri- 
cultural employments,  have  greatly  modified  and  are  constantly  di- 
minishing the  need  for  constructive  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
So  many  of  the  materials  of  house-building,  such  as  doors,  sashes, 
flooring,  etc.,  that  were  once  made  by  the  individual  carpenter,  are 
now  made  in  factories,  that  the  need  for  special  skill  in  construction 
on  the  part  of  the  house-carpenter  is  greatly  lessened.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  the  materials  used  by  the  plumber;  and  the  like  condi- 
tions affect  most  of  the  mechanical  trades;  so  that  it  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  pass  that  the  skill  absolutely  needed  by  any  of  these  mechanics 
is  little  more  than  that  of  fitting  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  a^ 
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objects  turned  out  by  the  factories.  Not  only  our  American  guns 
and  watches,  but  every  variety  of  machines,  of  vehicles,  and  even 
our  very  liouses,  are  coming  to  be  made  of  interchangeable  parts. 
These  changed  conditions  materially  aflfect  the  character  of  techni- 
cal education;  the  advanced  student  is  to  be  taught  the  managemeiit 
and  direction  of  machines,  rather  than  the  art  of  making  things 
himself ;  the  same  influence  is  felt  in  the  simpler  industries,  and, 
owing  to  the  recent  diminution  of  the  demand  for  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  there  has  been 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  practical  mechanics  sufficiently  well 
skilled  to  be  able  to  serve  as  instructors  in  their  given  trades. 

ARTISTIC  TRAINING  AND   SKILL   NOW   NEEDED. 

These  changes  in  the  character  of  the  demand  for  skill  cannot  fail 
to  affect,  more  or  less,  the  details  of  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training  in  the  public  schools;  they  point  directly  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  education  in  art;  they  urge,  by  the  inevitable  logic  of 
events,  the  necessity  of  widening  the  opportunities  for  giving  to  all 
the  schools  thorough  training  in  industrial  art  drawing,  and  for  de- 
veloi)ing,  so  far  as  possible,  artistic  hand  crafts;  so  that,  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  machinery  enable  men  to  dispense  with  trained  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  trades,  they  shall  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  give  more  attention  to  the  products  of  the  arts  which  give 
gladness  and  beauty  to  life,  which  adorn  the  dwelling  and  the  person. 

As  pr<x)fs  accumulate  that  less  and  less  skill  is,  in  the  future, 
to  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  workers  in  many  of  the  mechanic  em- 
ployments, by  so  much  tlie  more  is  it  imperative  that  the  coming 
race  of  workers  shall  be  fitted  for  art  work;  that,  as  enforced  leisure 
comes  to  the  worker,  because  machines  do  the  work  he  was  trained  to 
do,  some  other  employment  must  be  found  for  him  in  the  future. 
This  may  readily  be  at  his  hand  in  the  development  of  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  industry  in  which  he  has  been  trained,  if  only,  he 
has  himself  been  as  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  art,  as  it 
is  quite  possible  to  train  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

This  need  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  rapidly  pressing  upon 
us,  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  training  ;  else 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts  will  end  in  disastrous  disappointment. 
Mere  mechanical  training  will  not  long  prove  a  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  skilled  artisan.  May  it  not  be  a  consciousness 
of  this,  intelligent  or  instinctive,  that  leads  Professor  Adler,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  advocates  for  mere  book  training,  on  the  other, 
to  urge  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  only  in  view,  in  edu- 
cation, the  development  of  the  intellect,  the  giving  the  human  being 
full  possession  of  all  his  innate  powers,  rather  than  any  specific 
skill  of  manipulation? 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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A  SURVIVAL  OF  APPRENTICESHIP.       - 

The  assertion  that  in  America  apprenticeship  is  no  longer  known, 
has  become  a  commonplace  among  writers  on  Industrial  Education.. 
The  subject  has  been  so  generally  considered  only  in  connection  with 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  that  the  statement  has  usually  passed  un- 
questioned ;  it  was  however,  controverted  in  a  very  interesting  i)aper 
read  by  Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk,  before  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science 
Aiisociation  in  1882.*  A  suggestive  sentence,  in  an  essay  on  Appren- 
ticeship, read  before  the  same  Association  some  years  previously,  by 
Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  Apprentice- 
ship arose  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  *^a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
social  state"  led  him  to  the  inference  that  similar  social  conditions 
might  still  be  found  in  this  country  outside  the  cities  and  towns  : 

Small  villages,  country  cross  roads  and  **  comers"  I  thought  might  present  fa- 
vorable conditions,  but  they  seemed  at  first  hardly  worth  considering.  I  examined 
the  census  returns,  however,  and  found  that  of  the  fifty  million  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  nine  millions  only  reside  in  cities  and  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  and 
over.  Forty-one  millions  have  their  homes  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Burk,  in  an  analysis  of  the  census  of  1870  and  of  1880,  finds  that 
of  the  sixteen  millions  of  workers,  four  millions  are  employed  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries  and  of  these  "  only 
a  little  more  than  one  million  live  in  cities  of  over  .^0,000  inhabitants, 
where  the  social  conditions  are  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  unfavor- 
able to  the  apprenticeship  system."  He  finds  that  ''two  and  three- 
fourths  millions  are  living  where  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  old  system  under  which  the  apprentice  was  the  only 
help  to  his  master,  was  bound  to  him  by  indentures  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him."  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  investigate  for  himself  and  made  personal  visits  of  inquiry 
to  several  places  within  moderate  distance  of  Philadelphia,  villages 
and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring  State  of  Delaware, 
going  among  the  master  mechanics  and  workmen. 

He  found  a  system  of  practical  apprenticeship  variously  modified 
existing  in  several  places.  His  inference  is  that  all  over  the  country 
in  rural  districts  there  are  large  numbers  of  American  boys  who  are 
learning  their  trades  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  which  is  far  better 
than  not  learning  them  at  all.  He  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations both  personal  and  statistical,  as  follows  : 

We  iiave  seen  tKat  the  apprenticeship  system  by  written  indentures  is  practically 
olisolete  in  our  large  cities,  but  that  it  still  survives  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 


♦  Apprenticeship  as  it  was  and  is,  with  some  suggestions  about  Industrial  Schools 
for  the  Training  of  Workmen.  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  June  1st,  18H2, 
by  Addison  B.  Burk.  Published  by  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association,  728 
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perfection  in  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  villages,  etc.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
number  of  persona  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and 
villages  greatly  exceeds  the  number  similarly  employed  in  large  cities,  and  finally 
we  have  found  that  in  the  large  cities  boys  are  still  taught  trades,  but  under  a  va- 
riety of  methods,  some  of  which  turn  out  a  large  proportion  of  half  skilled  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Burk  is  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  lament  the  decadence 
of  apprenticeship ;  which  he  characterizes  as  "utterly  imsuited  to 
our  present  social  state/'  and  a  wasteful  method  of  learning  a  trade  ; 
since  it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  workmen,  who  are  the  only  teach- 
ers, possess  the  slightest  ability  to  teach. 

As  secretary  of  that  admirable  technical  industrial  training  school 
The  Spring  Garden  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  he  has  watched  the 
results  of  systematic  instruction  and  heartily  indorses  the  mechanical 
handiwork  schools.  He  .urges  the  adoption,  through  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools  of  a  progressive  course  of  Industrial  Training.  For 
those  already  graduated  he  would  everywhere  establish  night  schools 
of  Industrial  Drawing,  for,  he  says,  'Hhere  is  no  better  preparation 
for  any  kind  of  mechanical  work  than  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
ability  to  practice  it."  He  adds  "this  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  so 
much  as  of  observation."  He  supports  his  statements  by  illustrative 
instances  of  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Institute. 

This  paper  by  thus  directing  attention  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
non-urban  population  of  the  United  States,  suggests  forcibly  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  how  definite  industrial  instruction  can  best  be 
adapted  to  ungraded  schools  outside  of  cities.  Doubtless  the  children, 
like  those  of  the  early  New  England  schools,  are  in  less  need  of  some 
kinds  of  industrial  information  than  are  city  children,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  will  be  found  equally  useful,  and  can  readily  be 
taught. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  Industrial  Education  through- 
out the  country  the  graduates  of  the  few  Manual  Training  Schools 
now  established,  may  find  attractive  employment  as  Teachers  of  the 
new  methods. 

But  we  are  now  to  study  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  to  note  the 
practical  steps  of  the  new  educational  movement,  and  listen  to  the 
evidence  of  practical  educators  in  the  recital  of  experiments  made 
in  their  several  communities. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  MOVEMENT. 

RetroBpective —  Reference  to  early  movement»  in  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Phila 
delphia,  as  recorded  in  Part  I  of  this  Report — The  introduction  of  drawing 
incites  to  this  movement — Rapidity  with  which  a  change  of  methods  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  piibUc  schools,  especially  in  the  graded  schools,  in  which  the 
pupils  change  with  each  succeeding  year — The  status  of  the  new  educational 
movements  shown  by  extracts  from  letters  and  from  reports — Fuller  details 
given  in  Appendix  I — Reference  to  Report  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Education 
for  1884-'85 — A  volume  would  be  needed  to  adequately  treat  the  recent  and  con- 
temporary movements  for  Industrial  Education — No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  an  xhaustive  statement,  or  to  arrange  the  material  with  regard  to  due  pro- 
portion and  relative  importance — The  object  sought  is  to  give  in  detail  at  least 
one  typical  school  of  each  class  —  Details  of  the  history  and  of  the  methods  of 
tiie  several  experiments  given  with  minuteness  for  practical  use — Reasons  for 
beginning  with  an  account  of  the  experiment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

RETROSPECTIVE  SUMMARY  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  PRES- 
ENT EXPERIMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  statements  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  which  show  the  progress  and  present  status  of  the 
experiment  of  introducing  some  forms  of  Industrial  Education  in 
Public  Schools  in  various  cities  and  towns — both  as  given  in  recent 
correspondence  early  in  1887,  and  as  compiled  from  the  latest  official 
publications — it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  first  steps  m  this  new 
departure. 

By  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  the  present  Report,  where  appear 
f'arly  indications  of  the  beginnings  of  this  movement,  in  the  report 
to  the  Boston  School  Committee,  made  in  1870  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Schools,  it  is  seen  that  the  introduction  of  sew- 
ing in  all  the  girls'  schools,  then  just  begun  in  the  lower  class  of 
^^rammar  schools,  was  the  one  industry  proposed.  (See  Part  I,  pp. 
•.47-219.) 

The  addition  of  "cutting  and  fitting"  in  the  two  highest  grades 
of  grammar  pchools,  and  the  adding  of  "a  department  for  practical 
iusti-uction"  in  the  Girls'  High  School  and  in  the  Normal  School, 
in  which  **  book-keeping,  designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood 
and  stone,  and  needlework  in  its  vaiious  branches  shall  be  taught 
as  elective  studies,"  was,  however,  urged ;  this  was  in  effect  a  propo- 
sition to  give  in  the  public  schools  for  girls  similar  training  to  that 
given  by  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York, 
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The  roport  of  Superintendent  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  f 
1882  (sei^  pp.  363-366,  Part  I  of  this  Report),  includes  an  admiralj 
r^sumt"^  <^f  the  experiments  in  industrial  training  in  various  sch<x] 
in  Ma».sHt'husetts  t6  that  date,  while  in  the  extracts  from  the  rep^i 
of  Hon.  Edwai-d  T.  Steel,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
Public  Education,  for  1880  (see  Part  I,  pp.  377-383),  may  be  tra- 
the  lie^iaiiings  of  the  movement  in  that  city,  which,  later,  resulti 
in  tlie  t  stablishment  both  of  an  industrial  school  and  of  a  iiianii 
train iiiK  school  as  city  public  schools. 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  these  further  movements  were  every ^vh<; 
incited  l>y  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  schix) 

FACILITIES  FOR  CHANGES  IN   METHODS  AFFORDED  BY   GRAI>ED 

*      SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  c( 
tury,  8cwing  had  been  successfully  taught  in  many  common  sclio^ 
in  vaii^ais  i)laces  throughout  the  country,  objections  to  its  inti 
ductiuu  in  the  modem  schools  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange  ;  y 
on  reflection,  it  is  seen  that  such  instances  but  serve  to  show  h 
traTisitciry  is  tradition,  where  generations  *'tread  each  other  cii>w 
so  ntpidly  as  do  the  ever-shifting  occupants  of  modern  school  nxm 
Given,  as  often  happens  with^each  passing  year,  a  new  teacht3r  a 
now  |m])ils,  and  you  have  ready  a  ^'tabula  ra^a''  for  the  educa^tioi 
rofuniur.  These  conditions,  most  favorable  for  the  introduction 
new  ideas  and  the  trying  of  novel  experiments,  demand  also  a.  w 
conservjitism  on  the  part  of  the  educators,  lest,  in  the  excitement  a 
confusiiiu of  changing  "old  lamps  for  new,"  Aladdin's  magic  lai 
of  i)*)\vcr,  that  compelled  the  Genii,  be  not  incontinently  given 
exchan^^e  for  some  worthless  candlestick  of  glittering  tin. 

SOURCES    RELIED   ON    FOR  STATEMENTS   IN  SUCCEEDING    CHAPTEi 

Tlie  jiresent  development  of  the  new  movements  in  various  loca 
tie.^  arc;  whown  in  the  extracts  from  letters  and  from  late  official  i 
ports  f^iven  in  this  chapter.  The  rise  of  this  movement  for  industri 
educaticiu,  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  c 
cnmstauces  surrounding  its  origin  in  the  several  communities  c; 
be  more  fully  traced  in  the  comprehensive  extracts  from  contei 
]><jr!irv  accounts,  and  from  official  reports,  public  addresses  and  d 
cussiuns,  which  are  given  in  Appendix  L, 

As  these  movements  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
many  uf  the  questions  relating  to  them,  arising  simultaneously 
wid^^ly  sei)arated  communities,  are  far  fromsettled,  it  has  been  thou  g 
advisable  thus  to  collect,  especially  in  the  Appendix,  such  materi;i 
buarin^^  upon  these  subjects  as  are  available,  and  as  may  serve  ' 
show  the  growth  of  opinion  among  various  communities,  with  tJ 
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Argiunents  advanced  both  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
new  movements. 

As  already  stated  in  the  previous  pages,  there  are  several  distinct 
undertakings  embodied  in  the  movement  known  as  that  for  promot- 
ing Industrial  Education.  Material  relating  to  each  of  these  divis- 
ions of  the  subject  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  I. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1884-'85  (issued  May,  1887)  will  be  found  a  summary  statement  of  the 
experiments  made,  up  to  that  time,  in  industrial  training  in  city 
schools.  (See  Report  for  1884-'85,  pages  ccvi-ccxvii.)  Recent 
correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  furnishing  that  information  en- 
ables the  record  to  be  further  brought  down  in  this  "  Special  Re- 
port "  to  February,  1887.  The  references  in  these  letters  to  former 
statements  refer  to  those  just  njentioned  as  in  the  Annual  Report ; 
iu  several  instances  these  statements  have  been  so  amended  by  their 
authors  as  to  bring  them  to  date;  in  others  they  are  simply  referred  to. 

Besides  these  direct  replies,  the  latest  "  reports  "  and  schedules  of 
tlie, industrial  work  actually  given  in  schools  are  here  included, 
for  their  practical  usefulness  to  those  planning  the  introduction  of 
similar  work. 

Extracts  from  reports,  discussions,  publications,  etc.,  showing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  new  movement,  are  given  in  Appendix  I. 

Copious  and  varied  as  is  the  malferial  collected  and  given  in  this 
text,  and  in  Appendix  I,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  the 
treatment  of  this  topic  exhaustive.  To  do  this  would  require  a  sep- 
arate volume,  and,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  **  Manual 
Training  "  and  the  cognate  topics  relating  to  Industrial  Education 
'have  been,  as  it  were,  interpolated  in  this  Repoi*t ;  in  which  only 
such  industrial  training  as  relates  to  training  in  Art,  with  reference 
to  its  direct  application  to  Industry  was  originally  contemplated. 
The  subjects  are,  however,  so  interlinked,  drawing  being  common  to 
tliem  all,  that  the  remarkable  movement  in  favor  of  carrying  indus- 
trial training  through  all  phases  and  grades  of  education,  which  at 
present  challenges  public  attention,  cannot  be  here  ignored. 

HOW  THE  SUBJECTS  ARE  TREATED. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  attempts  to 
introduce  the  new  studies  in  public  schools,  made  in  different  large 
and  small  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  would  give  a 
ti-ue  idea  of  the  methods  adopted  and  the  results  obtained;  but,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  include  all  such 
undertakings ;  and,  doubtless,  some  experiments  of  great  interest 
may  have  been  omitted,  not  having  fallen  under  my  notice. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  there  has  boon  no  attemi)tin  these  descrip- 
tions to  preserve  any  rule  of  proportion;  as  much  space  sometimes 
being  given  to  a  single  mechanics'  night  school  as  to  an  account  of 
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tho  situation  in  a  large  city,  the  only  purpose  being  to  set  each  ex- 
ample, in  its  essential  details,  as  accurately  and  fully  as  possible  be- 
fore the  reader. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  a  special  volume  would  have  been 
given  to  this  movement ;  but,  since  time  and  opportunity  for  this 
were  both  wanting,  I  can  only  hope  that  what  has  been  done  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  experiments,  and  for  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
arguments  and  objections  advanced  concerning  these  innovations  by 
both  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  striking  movements  which 
characterize  this  new  era  in  education. 

Still,  incomplete  as  this  compilation  may  prove,  the  writer  can  but 
cherish  the  hope  that  something  of  value  has  been  here  brought 
together;  so  that,  however  far  from  a  full  and  satisfactory  setting 
forth  of  the  situation  this  initial  attempt  may  be,  it  will  at  least 
accomplish  what  so  many  similar  preliminary  efforts  on  the  pai-t  of 
this  Bureau  have  already  effected;  that  is,  that  it  may  call  forth  such 
full  returns  from  those  engaged  in  this  movement  as  will  serve  to 
render  more  complete  and  satisfactory  a  later  effort  to  recite  its 
history. 

Although,  technically  considered,  less  has  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished towards  making  a  beginning  of  the  new  movement  in  indus- 
trial education  in  the  schools *of  Washington  City  than  has  been 
done  in  many  small  towns  throughout  the  country,  yet,  since  draw- 
ing has  been  well  established,  and  so  a  sound  basis  for  further  ad- 
vance is  secured,  the  little  that  has  as  yet  been  done  may  be  fairly 
held  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  future  introduction  of  some  forms  of  in- 
dustrial training  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  begin  this  summary  of  actual  ex- 
periments throughout  the  country  with  a  brief  statement  of  what 
has  been  here  attempted,  and  of  the  action  contemplated  for  the 
school  year  1887-88. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE  EXPERIMENT 
IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Reference  to  the  account  in  Part  I  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  Washington 
Schools — Mr.  Koyl  initiates  manual  training  in  the  High  School  in  1885-'86-— 
Statement  by  Principal  Paul,  of  the  High  School  — Need  of  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  for  manual  training  classes  —  Why  Washington  schools  should  be  models 
of  excellence -~Ck>ntemplated  increase  of  High  School  pupils  for  1887- 88— Rea- 
sons why  an  entrance  examination  is  proper  for  high  schools — Evidence  on  this 
point  given  by  leading  educators  and  school  officials  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Ex- 
cellence of  Washington  public  schools  attained  by  years  of  intelligent  and  unre- 
mitting effort— The  present  experiment  of  admission  to  the  High  School  a  dubious 
one — Manual  training  class  in  the  Colored  High  School — Great  interest  shown 
by  Superintendent  Powell  in  beginning  industrial  training  in  the  tluree  primary 
grades — Permanent  success  of  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  under  Mrs.  Fuller's 
direction — Practical  use  of  drawing  by  Normal  School  pupils  in  teaching — As 
yet  no  industrial  training  for  gu*ls  introduced — Through  co-operation  by  Com- 
missioner Webb  with  Superintendent  Powell  tho  introduction  of  industrial  edu- 
cation on  a  large  scale  decided  on  for  1887-'88  —  Details  of  the  plan  given. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  DRAWING  LONG  PLANNED. 

An  account  of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the 
schools  of  Washington  in  1874,  due  to  the  earnest  well-directed 
efforts  of  Superintendent  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  will  be  found  in  Part 
I  of  this  Report.  (See  pages  323-335.)  When  that  account  was 
written  ,Sui)^rintendent  Wilson  was  planning  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  additional  industrial  work  in  the  schools,  including  a  manual 
training  school  for  boys  similar  to  the  one  in  Baltimore,  with  pro- 
vision in  the  schools  for  other  forms  of  industrial  education  suitable 
for  girls. 

Under  Mr.  Wilson's  successor.  Superintendent  William  B.  Powell, 
a  small  beginning  has  now  been  made  in  this  direction,  a  room  to 
accommodate  a  class  of  twelve  boys  having,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Koyl,  the  professor  of  Physics  in  the  High  School,  been  fitted  up 
as  a  carpenter  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  High  School  in  1885-'86. 

This  manual  training  division  is  now  (1886-'87)  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Wesson,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Science,  who  shows  excellent  results  in  the  skill  of  the  pupils 
in  wood-working.  The  interest  taken  by  the  boys  in  this  work  dur- 
ing the  year  was  very  noticeable.  Any  absences  in  the  classes  were 
eixgerly  taken  advantage  of  by  boys  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of 
working ;  so  that  the  benches  were  always  occupied  and  the  class 
always  numbered  twelve.  ^  Q'*'^^^  by  v^OOg le 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  BEGUN   IN   THE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Paul,  of  the  High  School, 
for  the  following  statement : 

WAsmNGTON  HiaH  School,  June  11, 1887. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  here- 
with a  brief  statement  of  the  plan  for  manual  training  now  pursued  in  this  school, 
with  a  few  words  as  to  its  introduction  and  development. 

In  March,  1886,  Mr.  Koyl,  tlie  teacher  of  Physics,  volimteering  to  instruct  a  class 
of  boys  in  carpentry,  a  few  sets  of  tools  were  procured,  rough  benches  made,  and, 
although  the  lessons-  liad  to  be  given,  for  the  most  pai't,  after  school  hours,  very 
good  progress  was  made,  and  the  experiment  in  a  small  way  proved  a  success. 

Encouraged  by  this  beginning,  the  school  teachers  decided  to  secure  a  special 
teacher  for  tliis  branch  of  instruction,  and  at  the  oi^ning  of  the  next  year  (Sep- 
tember, 1886)  Mr.  W.  G.  Wesson,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  teacher  of  manual  training.  Mr.  Wesson,  on  beginning 
his  work,  had  the  boys  of  last  year's  class  make  a  number  of  benches,  and  secured 
from  the  school  contingent  fund  about  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  tools.* 
With  this  outfit  a  programme  of  work  was  laid  out  which  would  give  one  hour 
a  week  to  two  hundred  and  forty  boys.  The  work  attempted  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  clipped  from  an  account  of  a  reporter's  visit  to  the  shop,  which 
appeared  in  the  '^  Evening  Star,"  December  5: 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  following  short  report  upon  the  character  and  scope  of  the  school,  wliich 
was  recently  sent  to  a  member  of  the  school  board  by  Mr.  Koyl,  will  be  found  of 
interest : 

**  The  instruction  begins  with  a  hammer  exercise,  to  teach  both  the  object  of  em- 
ploying the  momentum  of  the  hammer  and  the  proper  method  of  using  it  in  spe- 
cial cases ;  followed  by  the  study  of  the  handsaw,  including  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  sizes  and  sliapes  of  saws  and  of  saw-teeth,  with  the  reason  for  these 
differences;  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  and  in  cutting  lui^ber  at  definite 
angles — always  at  right  angles  unless  othei-wise  specified.  Next  comes  the  dis- 
cussion of  braces  and  bits,  with  drill  in  boring  jiei-pendicularly  to  the  surface  and 
without  tearing  the  under  side  of  the  wood.  Then  follow  planes  and  extended 
practice  in  their  use,  and  the  cliisels  and  gouges.  Having  become  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  these  tools,  and  incidentally  of  such  small  ones  as 
gauges,  awls,  etc.,  and  proficient  in  their  use,  they  are  given  definite  problems  for 
solution.  The  diagram  of  an  open  mortise-and-tenon  joint  is  put  upon  the  board, 
and  each  student  is  required  to  cut,  first  the  tenon,  and  then  the  mortise,  and  to 
make  first  a  driving,  and  then  a  sliding  fit.  Other  joints  follow  tliis  in  order,  the 
ordinary  mortise  and  tenon,  the  bhnd  mortise  and  tenon,  the  dovetail,  and  all  the 
joints  that  are  of  value  fcr  instruction,  until  the  student  can  perform  any  kind  of 
bench  work  in  wood  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  beneficial  to  the  student  in  giving  him  correct  ideas  of  form,  and  in  edu- 
cating him  to  tliat  skill  of  eye  and  hand  which  it  is  our  main  object  to  impart." 

For  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  add  metal-working,  and  possibly  extend  the  work 
in  wood  so  as  to  include  turning. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  it  is  our  aim  to  have  drawing 
and  the  work  in  the  shop  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  our  drawing  department  has 
ample  facilities,  and  the  work  done  there  is  quite  advanced,  this  aim  will  be  easy 

*  The  cost  of  the  tools  alone  lias  since  been  found  to  have  been  only  $150. — Editor. 
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of  accomplishment.     Within  the  last  two  years  moulding  in  clay  and  the  making 
of  card-board  forms  and  models  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
will  make  the  connection  with  the  work  in  the  shop  the  more  feasible. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  PAUL, 

Pi'ijicipal, 
Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  unforeseen  provisions  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  as  finally  passed  by  Congress,  changes  occurred,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  check  the  immediate  development  of  manual 
training  in  connection  with  the  High  School,  where,  under  one  year 
of  Mr.  Wesson's  direction,  it  had  been  so  successfully  installed. 

When  Mr.  Wesson,  who  graduated  with  great  distinction  from 
Worcester,  was  led  to  come  to  Washington  to  take  charge  6l  these 
classes  it  seemed  probable  that  a  manual  training  school,  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  the  one  in  Baltimore,  would  soon  be  established 
in  a  building  of  its  own,  equipped  with  all  needed  machinery  for 
wood  and  metal  working ;  whether  it  was  to  be  a  separate  high  school, 
or  simply  to  receive  classes  sent  from  the  high  and  upper  grade 
grammar  schools,  was  undetermined.  It  was  this  prospect  which 
led  to  his  acceptance  for  the  first  year  of  an  inadequate  salary.  By 
a  not  unusual  occurrence  in  appropriation  bills,  the  founding  of  this 
Manual  Training  School  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  with 
the  result  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Wesson  have  been  secured  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  their  shops  near  Balti- 
more, and  are  lost  to  the  Washington  schools ;  a  loss  much  to  be 
regretted  by  all  interested  in  the  successful  introduction  and  devel- 
opment here  of  industrial  education.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  thor- 
oughly trained  scientific  expert  who  also  possesses  the  rare  gifts  of 
the  teacher. 

COMPETENT    DIRECTION    AND    SUPERVISION    ESSENTIAL    IN    A    CITY 

SYSTEM. 

There  is  now  apparently  a  disposition  to  put  as  much  of  manual 
training  as  is  feasible  in  the  higher  grade  grammar  schools,  and  to 
divide  among  them  the  funds  available  for  such  work.  The  success 
of  any  educational  experiment  is  so  dependent  upon  the  teacher, 
that  to  have  one  efficient  fully  equipped  instructor  like  young  Mr. 
Wesson  at  the  head  of  manual  training  in  the  city  would  accom- 
plish much  more  for  the  success  of  this  movement  than  to  employ  in 
each  grammar  school  an  ordinary  carpenter  to  teach  the  boys ;  be- 
cause one  such  master,  thoroughly  and  scientifically  trained,  would 
teach  the  teachers,  and  set  up  a  high  standard,  by  which  all  the  work 
in  this  department  would  inevitably  be  judged.  "A  stream  can  rise 
no  higher  than  its  source,"  and  if  the  school  officials  of  Washington, 
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or  of  any  other  city,  really  desire  to  introduce  in  their  schools  the 
best  forms  of  industrial  education,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor 
to  have  charge  and  supervision  of  this  department  in  all  the  schools. 
This  is  not  easily  effected,  for  men  with  such  qualifications  are  in 
constant  demand  in  other  occupations,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wesson. 

WHY  THE  BEST  METHODS  SHOULD  pE  ADOPTED    IN  WASHINGTON. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  this  city,  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress,  should,  in  all  municipal  improvements  and  facilities,  and 
especially  in  its  school  system,  furnish  a  model  for  all  other  towns 
and  cities  in  the  country.  Here  experiments  can  be  most  economi- 
cally and  conveniently  tried  for  the  whole  country;  here  proposed 
improvements  can  be  tested  and  introduced.  It  was  with  this  idea 
that  the  parks,  streets,  pavements,  and  schools  have  been  planned 
and  improved.  The  school  system  has  been  the  growth  of  years  of 
thought  and  devotion;  and  though  its  full  development,  as  planned, 
had  not  been  reached,  what  had  been  done  had  admittedly  been 
well  done.  The  High  School,  with  a  remarkable  corps  of  teachers, 
among  them  several  graduates  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
ranks  with  any  in  the  country.  A  change  of  policy  as  to  admission 
seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  with  numbers,  and  thus  to  inevita- 
bly lower  its  grade.  This  danger,  it  is  said,  has  had  an  influence  in 
leading  to  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  teachers,  who,  like  Mr. 
Wesson,  are  disappointed  in  their  reasonable  expectations,  and  who 
are  also,  like  him,  called  to  other  fields  by  higher  salaries. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  aflSrmed  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  arises  only  from  the 
natural  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  grammar 
schools,  three  additional  grammar  schools  having  been  recently  es- 
tablished, whose  graduates  swell  the  numbers  "  entitled  to  attend 
the  High  School,"  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  High  School  and  no  exceptional  increase  in  the 
numbers  applying  for  admission. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  difference  seems  to  be  that  now,  every  graduate  of  an  eighth 
grade  grammar  school  is  held,  ipso  facto,  to  be  "  entitled  to  attend 
the  High  School;"  whereas,  up  to  last  year,  it  was  held  that  only 
such  grammar  school  graduates  as  passed  satisfactorily  the  entrance 
examination  set  by  the  teachers  of  the  High  School,  were  considered 
as  ''entitled  to  attend."  These  examinations,  which  many  of  the 
pupils  failed  each  year  to  pass,  are  no  longer  held.  It  was  at  one 
time  suggested  that  a  ninth  grade  grammar  school  be  organized,  to 
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which  all  eighth  grade  pupils  might  go  in  course,  so  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  High  School  could  be  kept  up,  or  even  raised,  without 
any  denial  of  further  school  privileges  to  any  eighth  grade  grammar 
school  graduate.  This  proposition  has  not,  however,  received  the 
approval  of  the  authorities. 

Formerly  all  the  High  School  pupils  having  passed  the  same  ex- 
aminations were  on  an  equality  of  preparation  for  advanced  studies; 
but  when  this  uniform  test  is  abolished,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school  substituted,  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  as  many  varieties  of  standard  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  as  there  are  individual  grammar  school  teachers  who  pass 
their  own  pupils.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  surer  method 
for  lowering  the  standard  of  a  school  than  thus  to  substitute,  for  a 
class  of  scholars  proved  to  be  equally  well  prepared,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  untested  pupils,  among  similar  classes  of  whom  nearly  one- 
third  had,  in  previous  years,  been  unable  to  pass  the  required  exam- 
inations. 

Certainly  a  high  class  school  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  any 
community,  for  it  affords  opportunity  for  superior  education  to 
those  who  cannot  go  to  distant  schools  and  colleges  to  obtain  it;  and 
they  are  not  true  friends  of  such  pupils,  eager  for  knowledge,  of 
whom  there  are  some  in  every  American  community  however  hum- 
ble or  remote  it  may  chance  to  be,  who  urge  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
public  duty  to  offer  such  home  advantages  to  all.  The  noble  words 
of  the  late  President  Felton,  quoted  on  pages  cxxv- vi  of  Part  I, 
should  be  read  on  this  topic. 

THE  SERVICE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CAN  RENDER  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  consideration  of  the  complaints  that  are 
often  urged,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  ought  not  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  High  School ;  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  only  the 
common  English  studies,  suitable  for  common  poor  working  people, 
should  be  taught,  others  inveighing  against  the  Classics,  others 
against  the  Modem  Languages,  others  against  Mathematics,  against 
Music,  against  Drawing — for  each  of  these  are  opposed — and  recently 
against  Industrial  Training ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  many, 
united  by  a  passing  wave  of  fashion,  are  found  urging  some  one 
particular  study  at  the  cost  of  all  others ;  while  a  large  number  have 
always  opposed  High  Schools  with  arguments  unworthy,  indeed,  of 
citizens  of  an  American  Republic,  but  very  much  in  vogue  with  some 
of  the  self-styled  *^  superior  classes  ;*'  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
desirable  movement  for  high  class  industrial  training,  as  well  as  of 
the  High  Shools  as  they  have  developed. 

If,  in  a  large  city  like  Washington,  there  are  a  few  youth  who  desire 
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to  devote  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
professions,  and  to  do  this  need  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  well 
that  the  High  School  can  give  them  this  needed  instruction;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable,  even  if  it  were  feasible,  that  all  the  pupils 
should  be  forced,  or  induced,  to  study  the  Classics.  If  some  are 
likely  to  need  a  knowledge  of  French,*  or  German,  it  is  well  that  in 
the  High  School  they  can  study  these  languages ;  it  is  equally  need- 
less that  all  the  pupils,  or  many  of  them,  should  be  permitted  to 
fritter  away  the  time  which  they  need  to  give  them  a  mastery  of  their 
own  language  in  order  to  acquire  only  a  smattering  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  High  School  boys 
should  take  manual  training.  It  is  clear  that  in  so  large  a  city  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  advanced  technical  training  to  be  had  in  a 
first-class  manual  training  School,  such  as  Washington  ought  to. 
have,  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  the  direct  utility 
to  them,  would  be  so  soon  demonstrated  that  the  whole  plan  of  Indus- 
trial Education  would  be  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  object  to  be  striven  for  is  to  make  it  possible  for  each  and 
every  pupil  to  get,  in  the  High  School,  such  training  as  will  be  of 
most  value  to  the  given  youth  in  his  proposed  life  work. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  High  School  the  stream  of  pupils  should 
diverge  into  the  separate!  channels  which  are  specially  adapted  to 
their  several  careers.  Here  the  public  education,  before  common  to 
all,  differentiates.  The  public  is  now  to  endeavor  to  give  to  each 
one  that  which  is  specially  needed. 

This  is  a  question  of  economics  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  and  the  need 
of  such  discrimination  is  far  greater  in  large  cities  than  in  smaller 
places,  where  the  pupils  are  more  likely  to  pursue  similar  callings. 

The  city  High  School  should  be  able  to  command  a  corps  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  each  branch,  and  these  should  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  but  should  have  the  pupils  who  most  need  and  desire 
the  special  instruction.  On  this  plan  the  Washington  High  School 
was  founded  and  developed. 

If  all  facilities  are  to  be  open  to  ajl  applicants  without  discrimina- 
tion, not  only  will  the  time  of  many  of  the  pupils  be  worse  than 
wasted,  but  the  enormously  increased  expense  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  sudden  cutting  oif  of  all  these  opportunities. 

It  is  resolved  into  the  question  whether  a  High  School,  as  the  apex 
of  the  city  school  system,  shall  offer  a  great  feast  to  a  promiscuous 
throng,  where  some  get  much,  some  nothing,  and  most,  little  that 
is  satisfactory;  or  an  orderly  table,  where  each  guest  is  served 
according  to  his  needs. 

The  pupil  who  desires  to  be  best  equipped  for  the  life  of  the  skilled 
artisan  is  fully  as  much  concerned  in  this  matter,  as  the  pupil  who 
desires  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek,  as  a  foundation  for  after 
study  and  work.  ogtzedby^OOgie 
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It  is  the  High  School,  rightly  organized  and  used,  which  is  to  jus- 
tify to  the  public  its  expenditure  for  all  the  schools ;  for  a  system 
has  a  claim  to  be  judged  by  its  best  results,  and  to  turn  grammar 
school  graduates  into  the  leading  and  most  useful  members  of  the 
commimity  as  they  go  on  to  take  their  places  in  the  world,  which 
must  be  the  case  when  each  has  had  the  special  elementary  training 
for  his  work  which  can  there  be  given,  will  accomplish  this  result 
for  aU  classes  of  citizens. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  builder,  the  lawyer,  the  cler- 
g}Tnan,  the  teacher,  the  contractor,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  can 
then,  each  and  all,  point  back  to  the  High  School,  in  which  they 
were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  special  elementary  knowledge 
needed  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  principles  undm'lying  their 
various  employments.  What  the  High  School  has,  heretofore,  done 
for  the  college  boy  and  for  the  boy  desiring  to  enter  mercantile  life,  it 
is  now  designed  shall  be  done  by  the  Manual  Training  High  Schools, 
for  all  those  desiring  to  enter  the  industrial  vocations. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Republic  that  it  opens  all  doors  of  advance- 
ment and  oflPers  all  its  honors  for  all  its  citizens.  Surely,  then,  on  no 
.pretext  should  the  doors  of  knowledge  be  shut  in  the  faces  of  any. 
But  experience  has  taught  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be 
progressive  and  logical;  and  that  to  admit  pupils  to  higher  schools 
before  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  undertake  such  advanced 
studies  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  educational  extravagance. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  know  the  result  of  a  similar 
experiment  as  tried  in  another  city. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   NEW  BEDFORD  EXPERIMENT. 

In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  concession  to  the  argument  that  the 
high  school  was  but  another  grade  in  advance,  and  that  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  next  lower  grade  school  ought,  therefore,  to  be  admitted 
without  question,  the  school  authorities  ordered  them  so  admitted. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  this  action  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
John  Eldridge,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  as 
follows:* 

In  mj  visitB  to  the  school  early  this  year,  I  noticed  on  the  part  of  many  pupils, 
in  all  the  grades,  an  indifference  to  study,  and  a  disregard  of  the  rules  of  discipline, 
that  surprised  me. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  school  finite  a  number  of  pupils 
who,  perhaps,  ought  pever  to  have  been  admitted ;  certainly  they  were  not  qualified  to 
pumue  the  coarse  of  study  prescribed.  What  seemed,  at  first  glance,  indifference, 
proved  in  reality  to  be  inability  to  comprehend  and  grasp  the  subject  matter  of  their 
several  stodies.  They  possessed  but  limited  powers  of  application;  and,  unable 
properly  to  prepare  their  lessons,  they  took  but  little  interest  in  the  recitations. 


♦  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1886.  New  ^^^nie^^' 
cury  Publishing  Company,  city  printers.     1887.    Pp.  96.    (See  pp.  14-TO  O 
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Why  had  such  pupils  been  admitted  to  the  school?  It  was  through  a  modiiica- 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  admission  enacted  some  years  since,  whereby  the  rule  pre- 
vailing in  the  grammar  schools,  by  which  the  pupils  of  the  several  grades  were 
advanced  each  year  ''  in  majas,"  was  applied  to  candidates  for  the  high  school,  and 
the  entire  fifth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  had  been  annuaUy  admitted  without 
condition  or  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

I  caimot  but  think  the  basis  of  admission  a  mistake.  It  may  be  proper  so  far  as 
the  primary  and  grammar  departments  are  concerned,  and,  in  that  connection,  I 
imderstand,  works  weU.  But  the  conditions  are  radically  different  in  the  one  case 
and  the  other.  When  pupils  are  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  undertake  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  which  make  up  its  curriculum,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
adequate  preparation,  some  positive  qualifications,  some  degree  of  mental  fitness, 
should  be  required. 

The  committee  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  voted  that,  hereafter,  the 
modification  which  had  been  in  operation  should  be  rescinded. 

Another,  and  a  still  worse,  result  of  this  management  was,  that  this  apparent  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  pupils  had  proved  contagious,  and  had  infected  quite  a 
number  who,  under  other  circumstances,  amid  other  surroundings,  would  have 
been  fail*  or  even  good  scholars.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  was  such  a  state  of  affairs 
allowed  to  exist?    I  reply  that  the  teachers  were  utterly  helpless. 

No  penalty,  or  next  to  none,  attached  to  any  failure  in  the  daily  work  or  occa- 
sional examinations.  A  belief,  based  upon  actual  experience  and  precedent,  was 
universal  among  the  pupils,  that  they  could  drift  along,  doing  almost  nothing,  and, 
advancing  year  after  year  with  their  classes,  finally  graduate  with  as  tangible  proofs 
of  good  scholarship  as  those  possessed  by  the  pupils  who  had  conscientiously,  en- 
thusiastically, and  successfully  completed  the  course. 

Was  this  right?  Again  the  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  decided  that 
it  was  not.  They  accordingly  voted  that,  hereafter,  a  certain  amount  of  correct 
work,  in  daily  recitation  and  occasional  unannounced  examinations,  would  be 
required  to  secure  promotion  and  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  former  requisite  of  a  rigid  entrance  examination  for  the  High 
School  had  long  before  been  discarded;  in  its  stead  the  principals  of  the 
grammar  schools  were  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  standing  of  each 
scholar,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  a  written  examination  at  end  of 
each  term,  and  to  submit  to  the  High  School  Committee  lists  of  their 
pupils,  arranged  in  three  classes;  the  first  to  contain  the  names  of 
those  unqualifiedly  fit  for  the  High  School;  the  second,  a  list  of  those 
who  it  was  thought  had  better  be  advanced  despite  some  slight  dis- 
qualifications; the  third,  the  names  of  those  unqualifiedly  unfit  for 
advancement.  In  addition,  the  committee  and  city  school  superin- 
tendent held  annually  an  oral  examination  of  each  of  these  classes^ 
and  according  to  the  average  result  of  the  two  kinds  of  examina- 
tions were  chosen  the  names  recommended  for  admission. 

SUPERINTENDENT  HARRINGTON'S  STATEMENT. 

On  this  subject  Superintendent  Harrington  says : 

But  at  length  this  substitute  was  called  in  question.    *    *    *    In  ojjposition  to 

this  discrimination  [by  the  teachers  against  pupils  who  for  any  reajsons  were  held 

disqualified]  it  was  ai'gued  that  no  defects  of  intellect,  energy,  or  temper  should 

influence  school  authorities  to  bar  out  a  child  from  any  school  for  which,  in  reg^- 
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lar  pra,^res8,  he  is  a  candidate.  Every  parent  has  a  moral  and  legal  claim  that  his 
child,  gifted  or  migifted,  shall  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  existing  opportunities  to 
acquire  a  complete  education.  If  he  neglects  or  misuses  them,  the  worst  is  his  own. 
Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  of  promotion  in  mass  which  is  so  successful  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  grades?  On  what  ground  is  a  great  gulf  supposed  to  exist 
between  a  grammar  school  and  the  High  school,  so  that  a  formidable  ordeal  must 
be  undergone  before  it  can  be  crossed?  Are  not  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  uni- 
formly progressive  from  the  elementary  work  of  the  lowest  primary  grade  to  the 
graduating  class  in  the  High  school,  thirteen  annual  removes  in  advance?  Are  not 
these  studies  imposed  on  the  pupils  throughout  the  course,  one  after  another,  on 
the  common  basis  of  maturity  sufficient  to  attack  them  intelligently?  Is  not  the 
division  of  the  grade  into  several  departments— primary,  grammar,  high— actually 
an  arrangement  purely  for  convenience  of  administration  ? 

Here  was  an  argument  with  a  basis  of  positive  truth,  and  it  seemed  worth  the 
while  to  defer  to  it.  So  the  examinations  were  thenceforth  abolished,  and  all  the 
candidates  admitted  without  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

The  result  of  this  course  of  procedure  has  been  clearly  depicted  in  the  Report  on 
the  High  school.  I  will  not  repeat  the  tale.  It  is  painful,  but  the  experiment  has 
been  a  wholesome  one.  It  has  settled  a  question  that  might  otherwise  have  risen 
into  perplexing  prominence  from  time  to  time. 

THB  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARGUMENT. 

For  myself,  I  have  uniformly  felt  that  there  is  truly  a  gulf  between  the  grammar 
school  luad  the  High  school,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  connection.  There  are 
three  recognized  stages  of  mental  development,  as  is  well  known — the  '*  percep- 
tive," the  " conceptive,"  and  the  "reasoning."  These  supervene  very  gradually 
one  upon  another  in  the  normal  order  of  development,  so  that  there  is  really  no 
period  in  a  child's  progress  to  maturity  at  which  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  mental  action.  And  this  is  as  true  of  his  passage  from  the 
conceptive  to  the  reasoning  stage,  as  from  the  perceptive  to  the  conceptive.  The 
youth  who  enter  the  high  school  in  September  possess  pretty  much  the  same 
powers  as  when  they  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  in  June. 

But  the  methods  of  study  in  the  High  School  are  so  different  from  those  prevail- 
ing in  the  grammar  schools  as  to  define  quite  distinctly  the  passage  of  the  mind  from 
the  conceptive  to  the  reasoning  stage.  The  work  of  the  High  School  presupposes 
tiie  attainment  of  mature  capacity  and  makes  demands  accordingly,  and  it  is  idle 
for  those  who  cannot  comply  with  its  demands  to  undertake  its  work.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee  has  reasoned,  some  adequate  preparation, 
some  positive  qualifications,  some  d^ree  of  mental  fitness,  should  be  required. 
These  three  classes  of  minds,  the  essentially  weak,  the  constitutionally  void  of 
interest  in  what  may  be  termed  distinctively  "book-learning,"  and  the  doggedly 
averse  to  intellectual  labor,  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  school.  It  is  supremely  fool- 
ish to  insist  on  an  abstract  right  in  the  face  of  manifest  disadvantage.  Not  only 
are  such  youth  gaining  nothing  from  their  school  privileges,  but  they  are  corre- 
spondingly losing  precious  time,  dming  which  they  might  be  fitting  themselves  for 
some  practical  occupation. 

It  is  well,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  trial  has  been  made  of  both  ways  of  solving  the 
problem  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exemplify  which  is  the  right,  and  make  the  method 
finally  adopted  permanent. 

The  result  of  a  similar  experiment  in  Washington  will  be  worth 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  securing  for  the  children  of  the 
people  the  best  possible  education. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  HERETOFORE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

It  seemed,  when  a  serious  movement  was  made  to  introduce  man- 
ual training  in  the  city  schools,  that  the  system  of  public  free  educa- 
tion in  Washington  below  the  grade  of  the  college  (and  a  future 
city  college  like  that  of  New  York  City  was  the  dream  of  some)  was 
very  complete,  since  the  grammar  schools  gave  an  admirable  Eng- 
lish education  for  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  spend  more  years 
in  school,  while  the  optional  courses  of  the  High  School  offered 
unusual  opportunities  for  selection ;  fitting,  as  they  did,  either  for 
entrance  to  any  classical  college  or  giving  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
scientific  education,  with  the  modem  languages,  and  so  fitting  for 
the  scientific  colleges ;  while  they  .offered  also  a  thorough  training 
for  business,  or  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
a  fitting  for  the  Normal  School.  When,  since  industrial  art  draw- 
ing was  thoroughly  taught  in  all  grades,  this  addition  of  further 
industrial  education  was  planned  with  a  completeness  which  should 
include  kindergarten  training  in  the  primaries,  and  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  and  girls  in  the  highest  grades,  with  a  view  always 
both  to  the  educational  value  as  well  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the 
new  studies,  there  seemed  little  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Washington  schools,  or  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  them  to  all. 
They  would  be  indeed  ideal "  common  schools,"  offering  to  the  child  of 
the  humblest  citizen  the  keys  of  knowledge  which  open  all  the  por- 
tals of  life,  and  giving  to  the  child  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
every  advantage  of  preliminary  education. 

These  advantages  have  not  been  easily  won.  Ignorance  and  con- 
servatism allied  in  opposition  to  every  advance.  The  introduction 
of  music,  the  introduction  of  drawing,  the  establishment  of  the 
Normal  school,  the  founding  of  the  High  school,  each  of  these  im- 
portant steps  cost  a  severe  struggle. 

THREATENING  DANGERS    FROM   SPECIOUS  CHANGES. 

To  largely  increase  at  once  the  number  of  students  in  the  High 
School  by  reducing  the  standard  of  admission  on  the  specious  plea  of 
giving  its  advantages  to  larger  numbers,  while  forced  to  let  a  most 
valuable  instructor  of  manual  training  go  by  reason  of  inability  to 
pay  a  reasonable  salary,  and  to  lose  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  from 
the  school,  called  to  other  parts  with  better  pay,  seems  a  most  haz- 
ardous experiment.  This  matter  of  salary  is,  however,  fixed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  is  not  under  control  o^  the  Com- 
missioners. To  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  higher  has 
heretofore  been  thought  the  surest  way  of  elevating  the  character  of 
the  lower  schools.  If  the  High  School  is  simply  to  be  crowded  with 
grammar  school  pupils— to  be,  in  fact,  i^3desim^lv^^^^j[^  grade 
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grammar  school  to  which  eighth  grade  pupils  go  as  a  matter  of 
course,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  gaining  admittance  by  giving  proof 
of  special  fitness  and  desire  for  higher  training — its  arduously  won 
reputation  will  be  speedily  lost,  and  the  grammar  schools  not  im- 
proved. As  such  a  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  the  High  School 
would  jeopardize  this  whole  movepient  for  industrial  education, 
which  has  seemed  to  be  so  promising  and  to  have  the  hearty  support 
of  the  school  authorities  of  the  District,  it  has  not  seemed  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  situation. 

Manual  training  has  got  foothold  in  this  country  by  reason  al- 
most solely  of  the  high  character  of  the  pioneer  schools ;  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Saint  Louis  school 
attached  to  the  Washington  University.  This  fact  is  significant,  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who  seek  to  introduce  it  elsewhere. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.'* 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE    COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

After  the  shop  had  been  put  in  the  white  High  School,  Professor 
Cardoza,  the  principal  of  the  colored  High  School,  applied  for  simi- 
lar  facilities  for  his  boys;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1886-*87,  benches  and  tools  to  accommodate  six  pupils  were  put  in  a 
basement  room  of  the  "Miner  School"  building,  in  charge  of  a 
yoimg  graduate  of  Hampton,  Classes  of  boys  are  sent  from  the 
diflFerent  schools,  each  pupil  coming  once  a  week  for  an  hour;  in  this 
way  a  large  number  of  colored  boys  have  had  each  a  few  lessons  in 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  carpenter;  at  present  the  result, 
as  shown  in  the  articles  made  by  the  boys,  is  not  indicative  of  any 
great  proficiency. 

Superintendent  Powell  has  taken  great  interest  in  putting  the 
beginning  of  industrial  training  in  the  three  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  which  has  been  successfully  done  by  adapting  from 
kindergarten  methods  the  exercises  of  "  weaving,"  "  folding,"  etc., 
^temating  with  object  lessons. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  A  SUCCESS. 

Drawing,  under  the  eflScient  direction  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fuller,  retains 
its  place  in  all  the  higher  grades.  In  the  Normal  School  it  is  of 
interest  to  see  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  young  pupil  teachers  in  the 
practice  schools,  where  its  value  to  the  teacher,  in  the  facility  it 
affords  of  illustration  and  as  a  means  of  awakening  and  retaining  the 
interest  of  the  young  children,  is  very  apparent.  No  steps  have  yet 
l)een  taken  for  introducing  any  form  of  industrial  training  in  tlio 
girls'  schools,  though  the  desirableness  of  having  both  sewing  and 
cooking  taught  in  these  schools  is  admitted  by  some  at  least  of  the 
school  authorities.    Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  excep- 
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tional  conditions  in  Washington,  which  suggest  the  forms  of  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  that  promise  the  most  direct 
utility. 

District  "Commissioner  Webb,  who  gives  much  attention  to  the 
schools  of  the  city,  which  are  placed  by  his  fellow  Commissioners 
under  his  special  supervision,  shows  much  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  training. 

PROPOSED    DEVELOPMENT   OP   INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  DURING  1887-88. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Powell  for  the 
gratifying  announcement  that,  since  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1886-87,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  Com- 
missioner Webb  and  himself  which  promise  for  the  ensuing  year  a 
very  decided  development  of  industrial  education  in  the  schools  of 
Washington.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Wesson  and  of  several  of  the 
other  excellent  teachers  of  the  High  School  was  regretted  by  the 
authorities,  but  the  cause  of  their  going  was  one  beyond  control, 
since,  as  stated  above,  they  were  oif ered  larger  salaries  elsewhere 
than  the  Washington  school  authorities  are  allowed  by  the  terms  of 
the  last  appropriation  bill  to  pay. 

Mr.  Wesson  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  also 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Worcester  school,  and  is  to  be  on  the 
faculty  of  the  High  School,  as  was  his  predecessor;  in  addition,  he 
is  to  have  supervision  of  all  the  manual  training  in  the  city  schools. 
He  is  to  have  four  assistants,  who  are  also  graduates  of  the  Worces- 
ter school;  so  that  the  logical,  thorough  educational  system  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wesson  is  to  be  continued  by  these  young  gentlemen, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  trained  in  the  same  institu- 
tion and  by  the  same  methods. 

A  carefully  arranged  series  of  progressive  exercises  in  manual 
training  is  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance,  educationally.  The 
ideal  of  manual  training  is  not  secured,  or  even  approached,  when 
some  illiterate,  though  perhaps  ingenious,  carpenter  has  been  engaged 
to  show  the  boys  how  to  handle  a  saw  or  plane,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  familiarizes  them  with  bad  grammar  and  a  vicious  pronun- 
ciation. 

It  requires  an  intelligent,  disciplined  teacher  to  get  the  best  results 
out  of  manual  training,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  old 
trade  apprentice  training,  just  as  much  as  it  requires  one  qualified 
to  teach  to  instruct  in  any  other  branch  of  school  studies. 

Fortunately  Superintendent  Powell  thoroughly  understands  the 
importance  of  securing  skilled  teachers  of  manual  training  instead 
of  employing  mechanics  unused  to  teaching.  He  would,  in  like 
manner,  in  introducing  other  forms  of  industrial  education,  seek  tg 
eecure  teachers  equally  fitted  to  in^trugt  ia  their  specialties^^ 
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A  large  building,  which  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  proposed 
ises,  has  been  secured  near  the  High  School.  This  is  to  be  at  once 
it  ted  up  to  accommodate  a  cooking  school  for  the  girls,  a  wood- 
s'orking  shop  for  the  boys,  and  a  metal- working  shop,  fitted  with 
at  lies  and  forges,  and  with  st-eam  power  for  the  lathes,  etc.  Thirty- 
ix  boys  can  be  taught  here  at  once,  and  classes  both  from  the  High 
School  and  from  grammar  schools  will  follow  each  other  each  hour 
>f  the  school  day.  The  cooking  school  will  accommodate  a  class  of 
Ifteen  girls  each  hour. 

A  building  has  also  been  secured  on  Capitol  HiU  to  accommodate 
welve  boys  in  class  at  woodwork  and  fifteen  girls  in  class  in  cook- 
uk;  while  in  the  Jefferson  School  building,  in  South  Washington, 
rrangements  will  be  made  for  twelve  boys  in  class  in  woodwork. 
^s  five  classes  can  be  taught  each  day  in.  each  of  these  schools, 
'  hich  are  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  pupils  living  in  different 
Jilts  of  the  city,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  and 
iris  in  the  High  School  and  grammar  schools  can  get  at  least  an 
"ur  a  week  of  industrial  training,  and  that  the  experiment  is  to 
r  tried  here  in  Washington  on  a  large  scale  and  under  very  favor- 
•>le  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  the  colored  schools  of  the 
ity  and  District  will  see  to  it  that  no  motives  of  race  prejudice  are 
uffered  to  prevent  their  pupils  from  receiving  the  most  skilful 
teaching. 

They  will  miss  most  of  the  educational  value  of  manual  training 
'  they  are  only  to  be  taught  to  make  things  by  an  ignorant  *'  rule 
( thumb"  carpenter,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 

isdom  to  obtain  a  trained  white  teacher,  if  they  cannot  yet  secure 
K'h  a  colored  teacher,  who  has  had  the  requisite  thorough  training, 
iirli  as  is  given  in  the  Boston,  Worcester,  or  Saint  Louis  Manual 

raining  Schools. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  training  it  is  worthy 
f  note  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Slater  fund,  of  which 
'  -ard  ex-President  Hayes  is  president  and  Chief  Justice  Wait«  is 
ice-president,  are  so  well  convinced  that  it  is  needed  by  the  colored 
•  ople  of  the  South,  that  they  refuse  to  aid  any  school  that  does  not 
in  vide  industrial  instruction, 

NNOUNCBMKNT  OP  THE  SUDJDBN  DEATH  OP  REV.  HENRY  F.  HAR- 
KINOTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Si)  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  chapter  to  the  account  of  the 
H^w  Bedford  High  School,  and  the  reports  of  Superintendent  Har- 
i.rton  have  been  also  so  freely  quoted  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
i.is  Report,  that  it  seems  proper  to  record  here  the  sad  fact  that, 
b  tht*.se  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  announcement  of 
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the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harrington,  while  absent  on  his  sximmer 
vacation,  is  received.  He  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  September  19,  1887. 
As  this  life-long  educator  had  passed  the  biblical  boundary  of  life,  a 
life  in  his  case  spent  in  useful  activities,  his  death,  though  a  positive 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 
large,  can  hardly  be  called  '*  untimely,"  as  has  certainly  seemed  that 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  educators  whose  loss  during  the  past 
few  years  the  country  has  from  time  to  time  been  called  to  deplore. 
This  death  is,  however,  a  positive  loss  to  the  educational  int-erests  of 
the  country.  He  was  an  early  and  stalwart  champion  in  the  strag- 
gle for  the  introduction  in  the  public  schools  of  drawing  and  of  the 
other  forms  of  industrial  training. 

No  educationist  has  been  more  receptive  of  new  ideas,  none  more 
impartial  or  outspoken  in  giving  the  results  of  the  educational  ex- 
periments undertaken  under  his  supervision,  frankly  admitting  fail- 
ures as  readily  as  recording  success. 

This  venerable  educator,  gifted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  perennial 
youth,  must  long  be  missed  and  can  but  be  sincerely  mourned. 
Amidst  the  mass  of  educational  reports  annually  poured  forth  'by 
town,  city,  and  State  officials,  few  were  of  equal  value,  and  none 
were  more  suggestive  or  more  interesting  than  were  those  written 
by  the  wide-awake  superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford  schools. 
The  educational  literature  of  the  country  can  ill  aflford  this  loss. 
His  experiences  were  unreservedly  stated,>nd  were,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  valu0  to  others ;  for  this  uncommon  man  had  not  only  the 
rare  **  courage  of  his  convictions,"  but  the  much  rarer  courage  that 
enabled  him  to  acknowledge  his  defeats.  If,  sometimes,  he  may  have 
seemed  too  ready  to  entertain  new  ideas  and  to  adopt  new  methods, 
it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  the  new  methods  would  have 
every  opportunity  for  development,  and  that  the  final  verdict  would 
be  judicial;  that  the  kindly  judge  would  ** nothing  extenuate  and 
nought  set  down  in  malice." 

Having  no  acquaintance  with  him  other  then  through  his  printed 
reports,  it  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  I  read  the  announce- 
ment of  his  age.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  vigorous,  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  experimenter  could  have  been  what  the  world  calls 
"old."  Would  that  others  could  learn  his  secret  of  conserving 
through  the  years  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  unselfish  devotion  of 
ingenuous  youth. 
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Attendance  of  girls  on  the  school  kitchen  —  Various  cooking  schools  attended  by 
girls  from  public  schools — A  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner  cooked  by  pupils — The  North 
Bennett  Street  Industrial  School — General  Francis  A.  Walker  reads  report  of 
the  managers — Pupils  sent  from  public  schools  to  the  industrial  classes  of  this 
iastitution  —  Results  of  experiments  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Sewing  in  the 
Schools  —  Manual  training  taught  in  the  Truant  School  in  1885  —  Superintendent 
Harrington's  evidence  as  to  the  practical  value  of  drawing  —  His  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  some  forms  of  Manual  Training  in  public  schools  is  inevitable  — 
Industrial  Education  in  the  schools  of  Springfield  —  Superintendent  Stone,  in 
Report  of  1882,  gives  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  common 
schools — He  then  refers  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  relations  of  young 
people  to  labor  —  He  insists  on  the  right  of  aU  children  to  school  advantages — 
Treats  with  deserved  scorn  the  flippant  talk  of  any  American  child  being  *'  edu- 
cated above  his  sphere"  —  Who  shall  presume  in  advance  to  limit  and  bound  his 
career  ? — Remarks  on  Technical  Education  and  Manual  Training  —  Recommends 
Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools  —  School  Ck>mmittee*s  report  on  Sewing  —  Inter- 
esting Report  of  School  Committee  for  1886  on  Industrial  Education  —  Miss  E. 
L.  Fay's  paper  on  Manual  Training  read  at  Chicago,  July,  1887  —  The  city  of 
Worcester  —  Mr.  W.  M.  Perry,  Director  of  Drawing  in  city  schools  —  Superin- 
tendent Blarble,  in  report  of  1884,  commends  the  drawing  in  the  city  schools,  and 
discourses  suggestively  concerning  Industrial  Education  —  Extracts  from  Report 
for  1885,  in  opposition  to  what  the  Superintendent  considers  extreme  advocacy 
of  Bfanual  Training  —  Newport,  R.  I.  —  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Brief  statement  of 
movement  b^;un  in  1888 — Note  from  Mr.  Camp^  Principal  of  the  D wight  School — 
Extracts  from  1886  report  by  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  showing  great 
activity  in  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training. 

■     MASSACHUSETTS,  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

In  Boston,  where  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
public  schools  began,  there  has  been,  from  the  first,  much  interest 
in  the  movement  for  giving  indusMal  training  in  the  schools.  The 
Manual  Training  School,  an  outcoxne  from  the  Whittling  School 
and  the  classes  in  carpentry  in  the  Dwight  School,  was  opened  in 
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1884.  In  his  annual  report  for  1885  (extracts  from  which  are  given 
later)  Superintendent  Seaver  stated  that  some  two  hundred  boys  from 
ten  different  grammar  schools  attended  the  lessons  in  carpentry  two 
hours  a  week.  He  declares  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  be  satis- 
factory. He  expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that  training  of  this 
kind  practicable  in  school  rooms  is  limited  to  *' work  at  a  bench  with 
hand  tools."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  Boston  school  simply  gives 
training  in  woodworking,  and  is  very  limited  in  its  scope  as  compared 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Toledo  "manual  training"  Sq^ools. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  later  information,  Superintendent 
Seaver  writes  : 

Boston  Pubuc  Schools, 
SuperintendenVs  Office,  Febmary  7,  1887. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  interest  on  manual  training  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time.    The  experiment  continues  to  give  encouraging  results ; 
but  the  time-table  of  exercises  is  not  free  from  certain  difficulties  which  will  have 
to  be  solved  before  the  working  under  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth. 

My  h({>e  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  Boston  may  establish  a  manual  train- 
ing school  with  a  full  course  of  instruction,  like  that  of  Saint  Louis  or  of  Chicago ; 
but  there  have  as  yet  been  taken  no  definite  steps  looking  towards  that  end. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER. 
To  CoL  I.  Edwards  Clarke. 

U,  S.  Bureau  of  Eduoatum, 

BVOLUTION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  BOSTON   SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  discussion  and  movement  in  Boston,  from 
1883  to  the  present  time,  may  be  traced  in  the  extracts  from  the  offi- 
cial reports,  etc.,  given  in  Appendix  P.  In  the  extracts  from  the 
Superintendent's  report  for  1885,*  and  in  the  report  of  the  **  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  School"  for  1886,  which  here  follow,  it 
.  will  be  seen  that  various  forms  of  industrial  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls  have  been  considered,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been 
successfully  tried.  In  this  report,  in  considering  the  topic  of  "  Man- 
ual Training,"  Superintendent  Seaver  says : 

The  experiment  in  manual  training  for  boys  has  miade  interesting  progress.  Two 
hundred  boys,  from  ten  different  grammar  schools,!  have  been  under  instruction 
in  carpentry,  two  hours  a  week  since  September.  Most  of  them  were  beginners  at 
that  time,  but  a  few  were  members  of  the  classes  formed  last  April.  The  boys 
were  selected  by  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  no  boy  being  taken  who  was 
not  fourteen  years  old,  and  who  had  not  the  expressed  permission  of  his  i)arents, 
to  take  the  instruction.  This  limit  as  to  age  is  well  suited  to  the  usual  size  and 
strength  of  boys,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  avoidmg  some  possible  legal 
difficulties. 

A  coarse  of  lessons  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  teacher,  Mjr. 
Smith  (see  Appendix  B),  has  been  followed  with  some  approach  to  uniformity,  but 

♦School  Document  No.  4,  18S5,  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  March,  1885.    Pp.  109.    See  pages  38-43. 

t  The  quota  of  the  Prince  School  being  not  quite  fuD,  a  few  pupils  were  tak€^n 
from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  .     r^r^rn  /> 
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here,  as  everywhere  else,  widely  different  degrees  of  native  aptitude,  as  well  as  of 
attention  to  instruction,  show  themselves  among  the  boys.  There  are  some  whose 
**  fingers  are  all  thumbs,"  and  there  are  others  who  make  square  work  and  good 
joints  almost  from  the  beginning.  A  very  little  observation  among  the  boys  is 
enough  to  show  that  a  clear  mind  generally  accompanies  the  skilful  hand,  that 
manual  skill  has  its  mental,  as  well  as  its  physical  side,  and  that  manual  training 
is  really  a  means  of  mental  training. 

The  interest  in  their  work  shown  by  the  boys  is  very  lively,  such  as  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  surpassed  in  any  other  Rind  of  school  work.  Many  boys  come  to  the  shop 
afternoons  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  and  get  the  teacher's  permission  to 
work  three  ho\m  instead  of  two.  Some,  seeing  the  gas-fixtures  provided  for  use  on 
dark  days,  and,  fancying  that  instruction  was  going  to  be  given  in  the  evening, 
bagged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  work  then,  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  But  there 
were  others,  of  course,  whose  ardor  cooled  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  truth 
began  to  dawn  upon  them,  that  manual  labor  was,  after  all,  work,  and  not  play. 
Still,  the  number  of  these  last  was  not  large  enough  to  disturb  the  generally  favor- 
able imi»e8sion  the  classes  produced. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  A  SUCCESS. 

The  experiment  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  prove  that  work  of  this'kind  can 
be  joined  to  the  ordinary  grammar-school  work  with  good  effect.  It  enlisted  the 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  support  of  the  masters  from  the  beginning;  and  to 
this  cause  the  success  already  achieved  is  largely  due.  So  long  as  there  are  nearly 
three  thousand  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  more  years  old, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  them  good  opportunities  to  discover  and  improve  their 
mechanical  aptitudes,  and  thus  to  gain  a  mental  discipline  which,  otherwise,  they 
would  miss.  But  where  is  the  time  for  a  new  branch  of  instruction?  The  answer 
has  been  given  that  manual  training,  being  a  kind  of  physical  exercise,  is  a  relief  from 
other  school  work,  and  therefore  a  boy  will  do  all  his  regular  studies,  and  the  shop 
work,  too,  in  the  time  usually  given  to  the  f ortner.  This  answer  can  be  defended 
to  some  extent  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  Still,  it  is  taking  rather  high  ground, 
to  say  that  manual  training  can  be  added  to  the  branches  of  instruction  now  pur- 
sued without  diminishing  the  latter.  I  would  rather  take  a  more  moderate  posi- 
tion, and  pay  due  regard  to  the  average  ix)6sibilities.  It  would  be  wiser  to  make 
room  for  a  new  branch  of  instruction  by  dropping  some  of  the  old.  For  example, 
if  the  question  were  between  physics,  as  commonly  taught  out  of  a  book,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  instruction  in  cai^ntry  on  the  other,  I  should  unhesitatingly  prefer 
the  latter.  Indeed,  by  means  of  the  latter  we  might  be  able  to  get  some  real 
instruction  in  the  former.  The  time  given  to  carpentry  would  not  be  wholly  a  loss  to 
the  other  studies,  for  some  of  them  as  drawing,  and  the  geometrical  part  of  arith- 
metic, would  be  aided. 

The  manual  training  pi^ticable  in  school  rooms  seems  to  be  limited  to  those  kinds 
of  work  which  can  be  done  at  a  bench  with  hand  tools.  Within  this  limit  the  way 
now  seems  clear  to  spread  instruction  among  the  schools  as  far  as  may  be  thought 
desirable.  While  I  am  more  than  gratified  with  the  progress  thus  far  made,  I, 
nevertheless,  deem  it  important  to  remember  that  a  fully  equipped  manual  train- 
ug  school  wiU  find  its  proper  place  in  the  school  system  not  in  the  grammar 
Bchools,  but  above  them,  and  side  by  side  with  the  high  school;  and  I  trust  that 
the  means  may  be  found  ultimately  for  carrying  out  the  full  plan. 

Two  years  ago  only  two  examples  of  the  sort  of  school  I  then  recommended 
could  be  pointed  out,  and  neither  of  these  was  a  public  school.  One  was  the  School 
in  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology  in  this  city— the 
first  school  of  its  kind  in  America— and  the  other  was  the  Manual  Training  School 
in  Saint  Louis,  in  which  the  course  of  combined  work  and  study  cwne  very  near 
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Since  that  time  public  sentiment  has  become  more  pronounced  in  favor  of  indus- 
trial education.  Other  schools  have  been  established,  and  still  others  are  proposed. 
In  Baltimore  we  have  the  first,  and  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  instance 
of  a  fully  equipped  manual  training  school  supported  by  public  taxation.  That 
school  went  into  operation  January  15,  1884,  with  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  for 
that  year ;  but  the  cost  of  the  school,  which  had  150  pupils,  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation l^  about  $4,000.  For  1885  the  appropriation  asked  for  is  $15,000;  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  pupils  will  be  increased. 

The  Baltimore  school,  being  a  free  public  school,  with  a  course  of  work  and  study 
essentially  like  that  of  the  Saint  Louis  school,  is  in  all  respects  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  school  I  have  thought,  and  still  think,  it  desirable  for  Boston  ultimately  to  have. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  forward  step  in  our  present  experiment  that  may  easily 
be  taken  at  once;  and  that  is  the  opening  of  evening  classes.  The  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Latin  School  is  well  provided  with  gas-lixtures,  so  that  work  might 
easily  be  carried  on  in  the  evening.  If  a  class  should  be  formed  for  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week,  and  be  carried  on  through  the  whole  year,  its  members  would 
'  receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  instruction  as  the  present  day  classes  do,  and 
the  results  would  be  proportionately  larger  and  more  satisfactory.  I  doubt  not  this 
suggestion  will  receive  favorable  consideration,  for  the  only  additional  cost  would 
be  the  wages  of  a  teacher  and  a  small  outlay  for  lumber. 

COOKING  AND  HOUSEWORK. 

But  why  provide  for  the  industrial  education  of  boys  and  not  of  girls  as  well  ?  If 
carpentry  may  be  taught  to  the  boys,  why  not  cooking  to  the  girls?  What  in- 
struction beyond  the  "  three  R's*'  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  happiness  of  girls 
in  after  life  than  instruction  in  those  useful  arts  wluch  make  homes  comfortable 
and  happy?  The  answer  that  many  will  make  is  that  home  is  the  place  where  all 
such  instruction  should  be  given.  This  answer  was  given  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  introduce  sewing  into  t)ie  schools.  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  has  recently  pointed  out  that  all  such  instruction  was  given  in  the  New 
England  homes  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  we  have  only  to 
shorten  our  school  terms  from  ten  months  to  five  to  cause  it  to  be  given  once  more 
in  the  homes  of  to-day.  This  suggestion  apparently  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
modem  school  work  has  by  its  growth  crowded  out  home  instruction  in  the  do- 
mestic arts ;  but  the  truth  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  the  growing  neglect  of  the 
domestic  arts  has  caused  a  void  which  schooling  has  come  in  to  occupy.  There  are 
thousands  of  homes  where  this  neglect  springs  from  indifference,  and  thousands 
more  where  it  springs  from  ignorance.  Short  schooling  would  not  cure  the  evil 
here,  for  indifference  and  ignorance  would  continue.  It  would  be  better  to  prolong 
the  schooling,  if  by  so  doing  we  might,  through  good  instruction,  create  greater 
interest  in  the  homely,  but  useful,  arts  now  too  much  neglected. 

If,  then,  public-spirited  people  offer  gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of  a  girls'  ctohool 
good  facilities  for  learning  how  to  cook,  why  not  allow  the  girls,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  parents,  to  enjoy  those  facilities?  Or  if  the  principal  of  a  girls*  school 
desires  to  annex  a  kitchen  to  his  school,  and  to  superintend  the  instruction  given 
to  some  of  his  pupils  by  a  competent  cook,  why  not  allow  it  to  be  done  at  public 
expense  ?  The  cost  would  be  trifiing,  but  the  benefit  to  the  girls  and  to  many  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of 
happy  homes,  which  in  turn  would  tend  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  conmiunity. 
The  London  School  Board  has  established  cooking  schools  at  various  points  in  that 
city,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Can  we  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  London,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  conditions  here  resemble  conditions  there? 
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» 

LSS80NS    IN    CARPENTRY    GIVEN    IN    THE    BOSTON  lUNUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BY  • 
GEORGE  SmTH,  TEACHER  OF  CARPENTRY,  1884-^.* 

Lesson  L — ^A  board  4  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  of  undressed  lumber.  By 
the  use  of  chaUi  and  line  strike  off  two  or  three  spaces  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart  for  the  use  of  splitting  saw.  With  the  rule  and  pencil  mark  off  five  or  six 
three-quarter  inch  spaces,  and  square  across  with  the  try-square,  for  the  use  of  cut- 
ting-off  saw.  After  using  these  tools  what  remains  of  the  board  is  tot)e  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  right  dimensions  for  a  box  14  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches 
deefi.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  the  use  of  the  splitting  and  cutting-off 
saws. 

Lesson  n. — ^This  lesson  brings  into  use  the  different  bench  planes.  First,  remove 
the  iron  from  the  frame,  grind  it  on  the  grindstone  if  necessary,  whet  it  on  the  oil- 
stone, and  then  adjust  for  use.  Taking  the  stock  cut  for  a  box  in  the  last  lesson, 
plane  one  side  and  one  edge  of  the  board  square;  then  gauge  with  the  marking- 
gauge,  and  plane  to  4  inches  in  width,  squaring  ends  with  the  butt-plane,  and  nail 
together. 

Lesson  UI. — G^  out  stock  2  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  together  a  box  12  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide,  by  mitring  the  ends  or  cutting 
them  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Lesson  IV. — ^A  mitre-box.  Stock  18  inches  long.  Bottom  planed  to  4  inches 
wide.  Take  out  of  wind  by  use  of  straight-edge.  Sides  5  inches  wide,  and  nailed 
to  the  bottom.  Cut  with  a  saw  across  the  two  sides,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Lesson  V. — Saw  and  plane  some  stock  3  inches  wide,  and  put  together  a  box  by 
cutting  the  ends  in  the  mitre-box.  This  lesson  is  to  test  the  mitre-box.  If  correct, 
the  ends  of  the  box  will  come  together  square. 

Lesson  VI. — Stock  2  inches  wide,  with  a  rabbet  cut  for  glass  and  the  two  edges 
beaded,  mitred,  and  dowelled  together  for  a  picture-frame.  This  affords  another 
test  of  the  mitre-box. 

Lesson  VII. — ^Take  two  pieces  of  board,  each  6  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide, 
planed  and  squared,  and  put  together  by  a  conunon  dovetail  joint. 

Lesson  VIII. — Take  two  pieces  of  board,  each  6  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  and 
put  them  together  by  blind  dovetailing. 

Lesson  IX. — ^A  small  cabinet,  9  inches  square,  halved  together,  with  two  drawers, 
put  together  by  blind  dovetailing.  Cro^  bar  between  the  two  drawers  dovetailed 
in.    Made  of  black  walnut  or  of  white  wood. 

Lesscm  X. — A  chest  2  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  de^,  dovetailed 
and  glued  tc^ther,  the  bottom  fitted  inside.  Base  8  inches  wide,  chamfered  on  the 
upper  edge  and  mitred  together  at  the  comers.  Trimming  around  the  top  beaded, 
2  inches  wide,  and  mitred  together  at  the  comers. 

Lesson  XI.— Make  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  fit  them  together.  This  is  a  prepara- 
tbn  for  the  next  lesson.  * 

Lesson  !Xn. — Cover  for  the  chest  (Lesson  X).  Put  together  with  mortise  and 
tenon,  with  a  panel  in  the  centre. 

Lesson  XIH. — ^A  writing-desk,  12  inches  long,  0  inches  wide,  3  inches  deep  at  the 
back,  and  li  inches  deep  in  front,  with  compartments  for  pen  and  ink.  Cover  put 
on  with  hinges. 

Lesson  XEV.-— Stock  8  inches  wide,  2  inches  thick,  and  6  inches  long,  framed 
together  with  a  key  tenon. 

Lesson  XV.— Table,  with  a  drawer.  Top  3  feet  long,  and  1  foot  8  inches  wide, 
made  of  two  boards  glued  together.  Frame  put  together  with  mortise,  tenon,  and 
drpw-bore.    Cross  pieces  6  inches  wide.    Legs  square  and  tapering.        

*  Appendix  B  in  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  Seaver.  5o«V^fff^'» 
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List  of  tools  at  each  hencli  in  the  Manual  Training  School, 

Splitting-saw,  cutting-off  saw,  fore-plane,  short  jointer,  smoothing-plane,  butt- 
hammer,  mallet,  rule,  try-square,  level,  marking-gauge,  mortise-gauge,  five  auger- 
bits  and  a  brace,  five  firmer-chisels,  screw-driver,  counter-sink,  brad-awl,  scratch- 
awl,  nail-set,  chalk-line  and  reel,  oil-stone,  oil-can,  bench-brush. 

A  few  tools  in  addition  to  those  at  the  benches  are  furnished,  when  needed,  to 
individual. 

REPORT.* 

The  Manual  Training  School  finished  its  second  school  year  in  June. 
Ten  classes  in  carpentry  (each  class  receiving  one  lesson  per  week)  have  been  at 
work  all  the  school  year. 
The  ten  classes  above  mentioned  attended  the  school  as  follows  : 

Monday  ...  .a.  m.,  Lawrence  School 20  boys. 

p.  M.,  Brimmer  School 20 

Tuesday a.  m.,  Dwight  School ' 20 

p.  M.,  Phillips  School 20 

Wednesday  .a.  m.,  Lowell  School 15 

P.  M.,  Sherwin  School 20 

Thursday  . .  .a.  m.,  Dudley  School 19 

p.  M.,  Quincy  School 20 

Friday A.  M.,  Dearborn  School 14 

p   j^  jPrince 12 

'  ( Horace  Mann 8 

20 

188 
*  •  ^  '^  ft  «  '       •  « 

Total  number  of  boys  who  have  left  the  school  during  the  year,  46. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  KITCHEN  NO.  1. 

This  school  began  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1885,  and  closed  June  18,  1886. 
Ten  classes,  of  15  girls  each  (each  class  receiving  one  lesson  per  week),  have 
received  29  lessons. 
The  ten  classes  were  supplied  by  the  following  schools : 

Wmthrop  School 52  )     .  ,         .    , 

Horace  Maim  School ^  [  girls  =  4  classes. 

Franklin  School 30  2 

Everett  School 30  2 

Hyde  School 30  2 

150  10 

The  school  opened  this  year  October  4,  1886,  with  the  same  number  of  pupils, 
from  the  same  schools  as  above  mentioned. 

Over  700  persons,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  visited  this  school  during 
the  year.  The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  committee  are  due  to  Mrs.  Hem- 
enway,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  pay  again  this  year  the  expenses  of  the  school 
because  of  the  reduction  by  the  city  council  of  our  appropriations.  Witlr  our  lim> 
ited  means  we  have  been  able  to  establish  but  one  new  school  this  year— a  cooking 
school  in  South  Boston.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  promised  ourselves  to  establish 
a  school  for  carpentry  in  Roxbury  as  well,  but  we  had  not  the  money. 

*  School  Document  No.  15 — 1886.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  School.    Boston :  Rockwell  &  Chiurchill,  city  prin^j^^  ^($^3^T^  ^<  ^^ 
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The  cooking  school  in  South  Boston,  or  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  2,  is  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Drake  Primary  School.  The  kitchen  is  larger  than  those 
hitherto  in  use.  We  can  accommodate  20  girls  per  lesson,  or  400  per  week.  The 
Andrew,  Gaston,  Norcross,  and  Shiurtleff  Schools  will  easily  furnish  tlud  number. 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  this  effect. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  girls — 70  from  the  Hancock  School,  56  from  the  Wells 
School,  and  8  from  the  Bowdoin  School — attend  the  private  School  of  Cookery  on 
North  Bennett  street,  under  the  superintendence'of  your  committee. 

Thus  all  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  Qity  proper  and  South  Boston  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  cookery. 

These  schools  deserve  great  consideration  from  the  conmiittee.  They  are  cer- 
tainly popular  with  the  people.  Their  usefulness  reaches  at  once  the  home  circle 
and  compels  appreciation.  The  pupils  are  proud  to  be  helpful  at  home.  Their 
parents  are  much  pleased  with  theu:  welcome  assistance. 

We  have  found  masters,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  aU^eartily  interested  in 
this  work.  In  the  beginning  there  were  teachers  who  had  misgivings  lest  the 
manual  work  would  interfere  with  the  proper  school  work.  We  find  no  such 
teachers  now.     All  the  manual  workers  hold  good  rank  in  their  schools. 

Petitions  for  schools  of  cookery  have  come  to  us  from  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  East 
Boston.  In  Dorchester  we  are  offered  a  school  kitchen,  fully  equipped,  if  the 
school  committee  will  carry  it  on. 

Good  food,  properly  cooked,  is  of  great  value  in  every  home.  Domestic  economy 
is  a  virtue.  Qood  food  adds  much  to  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  this  life. 
Good  cookery  places  good  food  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  at  the  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

We  append  the  foUowing  to  illiistrate  the  work  done  in  School  Kitchen  No.  1. 
It  is  merely  the  bill  of  fare  of  one  of  the  many  dinners  served  in  that  school  kitchen: 

BiU  of  fare  of  dinner  served  at  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  June^  1886. 

Potato  Soup.  Croditons. 

Baked  Fish  with  Parsley  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton,  Boned  and  Stuffed. 

Macaroni  with  White  Sauce. 

Vegetable  Salad  with  Boiled  Dressing. 

Hot  Bolls. 

Apple  Snow. 

Crisped  Crackers.  Coffee. 

Ten  personB  served.    Cost,  $1.91;  19i\r  cents  each. 

It  is  natural  that  all  men  and  women  should  labor.  It  is  through  their  labor  that 
benefit  accrues  to  the  dty,  State,  and  nation. 

The  object  of  all  public  education  is  the  development  of  the  ability  and  character 
of  each  boy  and  girL  All  good  ability  and  character  is  profit  to  the  conununity. 
Therefore  the  thorough  development  of  the  faculties  for  good  of  every  boy  and  girl 
is  most  desirable.  Manual  training  impresses  upon  every  pupil  the  necessity  of 
thoroughness,  for  all  good  work,  all  good  results.  A  habit,  a  plan  of  work,  insen- 
Bibly  grows  on  every  pupil,  and  goes  with  them  into  all  school  work.  It  is  to  be 
expected  it  will  go  with  them,  after  their  studies  in  our  schools  are  ended,  into  their 
work  in  the  world.    There  they  will  find  a  school,  too,  under  much  harsher  rules. 

Your  committee  unanimously  reconmiend  that  in  September  next  a  school  of 
carpentry  be  established  in  Boxbury,  and  schools  of  cookery  in  Roxbury,  Charles- 
town,  North  End,  East  Boston,  and  Dorchester.  

JAMES  S.  MURPHY, 

Digitzec      c'tairmaik 
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THE  NORTH  BENNET  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Occasion  has  frequently  arisen  in  the  course  of  this  Report  for  ref- 
erence to  the  interrelation  often  existing  between  the  managers  of 
private,  or  organized,  benevolent  and  educational  institutions  and 
the  public  schools  officials,  in  their  joint  efforts  to  promote  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  piiblic.  There  is  at  present  in  Boston  a 
notable  example  of  such  an  alliance  in  the  use  made  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  industrial  training  of 
public  school  children  by  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
an  institution  which  for  some  years  has  been  carried  on  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  beneyolent  ladies.  As  this  school  is  thereby,  in  part,  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  public  educational  instrumentalities  of  the 
city,  the  following  statement  of  the  classes  sent  from  the  public 
schools  is  taken  from  the  managers'  report,  read  by  General  Francis 
A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
school  building,  February  21,  1887. 

ATTENDANCE  OP  PUBLIC  SCEOOL  PUPH^. 

By  permission  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  classes  have  been  sent  for  two 
years  from  the  public  schools  to  the  different  departments  in  this  building.  They 
come  from  10  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  during 
five  days  in  the  week.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  so  sent  is  614  weekly.  Of  these 
116  are  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  118  in  the  printing  office,  105  in  the  shoe  shop.  One 
hundred  and  sixteen  are  instructed  in  clay  modelling,  20  of  these  last  being  taught 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  where  a  devoted  teacher  goes  to  her 
younger  pupils  to  spare  them  the  exposure  of  crossing  the  city.  It  should  here  be 
said  that  there  are  pupils  from  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  this  school,  and  that  some  of  them  show  marked  ability. 

In  the  cooking  school  are  now  159  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  course  of  20  lessons  as  many  more  will  receive  the  same  instruction,  so  that 
more  than  800  girls  will  have  had  here  a  course  of  lessons  in  cooking  and  house- 
work during  this  school  year. 

An  oflScial  account  of  this  school  and  its  work  and  methods,  as 
well  as  the  managers'  report,  from  which  the  above  is  taken  (for  both 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Emily  P.  Rudd,  super- 
intendent of  the  school),  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII  of  this  vol- 
ume, together  with  an  account  of  **  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls," 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Cobb,  superintendent.  This  last  is  a  somewhat 
similar  institution,  situated  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  methods  adopted  and  the  results 
attciined  in  these  practical  experiments  of  direct  industrial  training, 
seem  of  sufficient  educational  importance,  as  studies  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Introduction  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  public  schools, 
to  warrant  their  insertion. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford actively  co-operated  from  the  beginning.  The  history  of  their 
experiments  will  be  found  at  length  in  Part  I  of  this  Report.  (See 
I)ages  352-366.) '  It  will  be  there  seen  that  in  his  report  for  1882, 
Mr.  Harrington,  the  enthusiastic  and  successful  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  treats  at  length  the  topic  of  industrial  training,  and 
urges  its  adoption  both  in  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools.  He  predicts, 
however,  that  the  experiment,  \f  adopted  at  all  by  the  bo^rd,  will 
begin  with  the  introductioil  of  sewing  in  girls'  schools. 

The  following  reports  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sew- 
ing, in  the  annual  reports  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  years 
1885  and  1886,*  show  that  the  prediction  by  the  Superintendent  has 
been  fulfilled:    - 

"sewing"  in  1885- 

It  is  with  feelings  almost  exultant  that  we  realize  that  one-half  at  least  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  are  being  taught  one  thing  which  wxfl  obtain  them  a  liveli- 
hood when  other  resources  fail. 

We  are  informed  by  those  who  dispense  the  work  in  some  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  our  city,  to  womeik  who  avail  themselves  of  those  sources  for  means  to 
eke  out  their  support,  that  many  sew  so  poorly,  that  they  can  be  given  only  those 
articles  to  make  for  which  the  smallest  sums  are  paid.  And  so  their  inability  to 
do  good  work  prevents  their  availing  themselves  of  the  aid  which  is  proffered  them. 

There  are  in  our  schools,  under  the  care  of  efficient  and  faithful  sewing  teachers, 
1,126  girls,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  many  mothers  that  already  good  results 
are  felt  in  their  homes  by  the  ready  use  of  the  needle  in  hitherto  unskilled  fingers. 

There  have  been  finished  during  the  time  allotted  to  sewing — one  hour  a  week— 
some  two  thousand  pieces  of  work.  That  much  of  the  work  was  well  done  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  fifty  pieces,  some  from  each  school,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Bristol  ciounty  Agricultural  Society,  received  premiums  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  110.60. 

We  have  no  suggestions  of  change  to  advise,  for  we  feel  that  all  concerned  in 
the  sewing  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Bespectf uUy  sul»nitted. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chairman. 
SEWING  m  1886. 

There  has  been  no  deviation  during  the  past  year  from  the  regular  line  of  im- 
provement, which,  from  its  start,  the  sewing  department  has  followed. 

So  little  machinery  is  needed  for  its  workings,  and  so  quietly  do  the  three  teach- 
ers who  have  it  in  charge  carry  out  its  requirements,  that  but  for  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, we  should  scarcely  be  conscious  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  was  being 
given  in  the  school  curriculum. 

About  1,600  girls,  having  individual  attention  from  the  teachers  during  forty 

'Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1885,  Pp.  108,  New  Bedford, 
1886.    Similar  report  lor  the  year  1886,  Pp.  96.  ogt^ed  by  V^OOglC 
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hours  a  year  in  the  school  room,  have  brought  to  a  state  of  completion  some  four 
thousand  articles. 

They  have  been  trained  meanwiiile  in  habits  of  care  and  self-reliance  in  a  direc- 
tion which  it  would  liave  been  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  receive  at  home,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  knowledge  and  skill  thus  attained 
will  not  only  enable  them  to  perform  good  work  themselves,  but  will  make  them 
better  judges  of  the  labors  of  those  whom  they  may  have  to  employ  hereafter. 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  secured  teachers  wlio 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  work,  and  who  so  faithfully  execute  the  plans  of  your 
committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
*  B.  B.  MTINSLOW, 

Chairman. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Truant  School  for  1885,  it 
appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  teacher  for  that  school 
who  should  be  competent  not  only  to  act  as  principal,  but  to  instruct 
in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  This  failing,  a  competent  mechanic 
was  engaged  to  give  weekly  lessons  with  some  success.  The  cost  of 
tools,  etc.,  was  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Howland  fund,  a 
fund  given  by  a  wealthy  lady  for  supplementing  the  school  facilities 
in  various  ways  not  included  under  the  regular  city  appropriation 
for  schools. 

In  his  report  for  1885  Superintendent  Harrington  says  that  "Draw- 
ing has  proved  to  be,  literally,  the  most  productive  study,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  of  any  of  the  studies  of  our  schools,  if  the  num- 
bers who  have  been  aided  to  obtain  occupation  through  its  means  be 
a  fair  criterion  of*  results."  A  concise  history  of  the  introduction 
and  development  of  this  study  in  tlie  city  schools  is  given  prelimi- 
nary to  a  proposal  to  introduce  in  the  schools  full  sets  of  the  new 
models  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  published  by  the  Prang  Edu- 
cational Company,  which  are  highly  approved  by  the  superintendent. 
Increased  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  object  draw- 
ing. Upon  the  general  topic  of  Industrial  Education  in  schools 
Superintendent  Harrington  says: 

HAND  TRAINING. 

Ever  since  I  gave  the  subject  of  hand  training  in  public  schools  an  exhaustiTe 
examination,  I  have  had  but  one  conviction,  viz.,  that  its  general  adoption  was  as 
inevitable  as  fate.  And  I  have  welcomed  the  rapid  progress  towards  this  consum- 
mation, because  I  have  felt  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  on  economic  grounds,  but 
because  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theoretic  basis  of  public  school  instruction. 
It  is  a  process  of  educating  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  hand. 

It  stiU  encounters  embittered  opposition.  But  little  more  than  a  sixth-month  ago, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  New  England,  several  of  the  leading  minds 
among  them, — ^leaders  they  are  as  well  among  the  educators  of  the  whole  Repub- 
lic,— concentrated  their  powers  to  decry  and  repress  it.  They  plied  its  supporters 
with  arguments,  sneers,  sarcasm,  and  all  the  weapons  they  could  bring  to  bear  oat 
of  their  rhetorical  armories ;  but  they  failed  of  their  purpose,  except  with  the  preju- 
diced few ;  for  their  arguments  were  weak,  and  ridicule  is  rarely  effective  except 
when  it  has  a  strong  backing  of  truth.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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And  now  a  fresh  support  has  manifested  itself  for  this  beneficent  innovation. 
The  youth  who  have  been  trained  in  experimental  schools  of  the  kind  begin  to  apply 
for  employment  as  mechanics,  and  the  master  workmen  who  have  given  them 
places  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked  superiority  of  aptness  and  skill  over  those 
who  have  had  no  training  of  the  kind.  This  practical  indorsement  is  giving  the 
subject  a  vigorous  impulse  in  advance. 

Meanwhile  voluntary  schools,  which  combine  hand  training  with  the  old-fash- 
icmed  book  training,  have  multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  now  at  length,  in  several 
localities,  hand  training  has  been  made  a  systematic  adjunct  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  recur  to  the  subject  at  this  time  only  to  hint  that  the  School  Ck)mmittee  of  New 
Bedford  are  not  accustomed  to  be  behindhand  in  adopting  expedient  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and  I  trust  that  in  this  connection  woBhall  not 
be  laggards.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  board  have  the  same 
interest  in  the  subject  as  myself,  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  move- 
ment which,  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  shall  invest  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  Howland  fund  in  measures  for  an  introduction  of  this  notable  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1886,  records  the  fact  that  the 

Prang  drawing  models  have  been  secured  for  the  schools,  while  Mr. 

Chas.  T.  Bonney,  chairman  of  the  drawing  committee,  reports  that 

the  boys  in  the  High  School  carry  on  their  work  in  drawing  in  a  very 

practical  manner. 

• 

They  take  their  own  measurements  from  different  pieces  of  furniture,  doors,  and 

windows,  and  make  measured  drawings  to  a  scale,  so  that  a  mechanic  could  work 

from  the  several  drawings,  and  also  detail  work. 

The  Superiiitendent  reports  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of 
Science  in  the  High  School,  which  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Hathaway,  a  competent  expert ;  and  the  laboratory  system 
introduced,  physics  taught  only  in  the  higher  grades,  and  made  an 
elective  study,  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned. 

It  remains,  then,  that  drawing  and  sewing  are,  as  yet,  the  only 
branches  of  industrial  education  given  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford. 

Spbingfield,  Massachusetts. 

This  busy,  beautiful  inland  city,  widely  known  as  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal, — that  epitome  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
Americans, — and  as  a  notable  railroad  centre,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  unusual  interest  in  all  mattei-s  relating  to  industrial 
training ;  since,  in  addition  to  its  own  enterprises,  it  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  several  centres  of  manufacturing  industries.  With 
two  local  institutions,  a  daily  journal  and  a  hotel,  that  have  made 
themselves  famous  all  over  the  country  for  their  enterprise  and 
excellence,  it  is  evident  that  the  citizens  of  such  a  wide-awake  place 
would  not  be  indifiEerent  to  the  interests  of  their  public  schools.  For 
many  years  these  schools  have  been  fortunate  in  their  management. 
Mr,  E.  A.  Hubbard,  a  remarkable  practical  educator^^nc^^or^-QPa© 
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yeftTB  one  of  the  general  visiting  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
it  is  easily  seen,  from  the  tenor  of  his  reports,  that  the  present  Super- 
intendent is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  noble  calling,  and  that 
he  believes  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  free  common  schools  to  the 
country. 

The  community  in  which  were  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
active  periods  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  the  late  Samuel  Bowles, 
and  his  long-time  coadjutor  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (*' Timothy  Tit- 
comb"),  who  were  impressing  themselves  on  public  opinion  with 
each  day's  issue  of  The^  Bepyblican^  could  hardly  fail  to  take  thought- 
ful interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  children,  no  matter  how 
pressing  were  the  business  demands  of  the  rapidly  growing  town. 

The  latest  information  of  the  present  status  of  industrial  education 
in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Springfield  was  given  by  Miss  L. 
E.  Fay,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
Chicago,  in  July,  1887.  Before  quoting  from  this  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  trace  the  beginning  of  this  movement  in  the  report  of  the 
school  committee  for  1882.  In  this  report  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  treating  first  of  the  education 
given  in  the  common  schools,  *^as  a  preparation  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life,"  says : 

There  are  those  who  sometimes  remark  that  education  creates  a  distaste  for  labor 
and  for  self-support.  It  is  singular  that  those  who  repeat  this  stale  slander  agaii»t 
education  never  attempt  to  show  why  it  is  so  if  it  is  true.  It  is  an  assertion  easily 
disproved  by  actual  observation.  In  my  experience  of  pupil,  teacher,  and  superin- 
tendent, I  have  seldom  known  a  school,  never  a  good  one,  where  it  was  not  en- 
joined upon  pupils,  ajs  an  incentive  to  effort,  that  nothing  honorable  or  useful  can 
be  accomplished  without  labor;  that  what  pupils  become  in  after  life  depends  more 
upon  what  they  do  for  tliemselves  than  upon  what  others  do  for  them;  and, 
fiurthermore,  that  much  of  the  hard  work,  so  caUed  by  children,  in  schools,  is  to 
discipline  and  train  their  powers  for  the  work  of  life.  I  have  seen  many  young 
people  go  from  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools  forth  into  the  world,  and  my  per- 
sonal interest  in  tlieir  welfare  has  led  me  to  watch  them,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in 
their  future  career.  But  I  have  known  very  few  of  those  who  have  improved  their 
schooling  who  have  not  entered  readily  upon  some  calling  that  required  applica- 
tion, effort,  and  self-reliance.    *    *    * 

In  connection  with  the  above  topic,  there  is  a  propriety,  at  least,  in  alludin^o  a 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  young  people  to  labor  within 
the  memory  of  some  people  now  living.  Under  what  was  known  as  the  apprentice 
system,  boys  were  **  boimd  out,"  or  "  put  out  to  live,"  as  soon  as  it  was  decided 
what  occupation  was  to  be  followed.  By  the  terms  of  such  a  contract  the  boy  was 
to  receive  a  certain  number  of  weeks  of  schooling  each  year,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  to  labor  for  his  master,  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade  or 
business.  In  such  cases  it  was  customary  also  for  the  boy  to  become  a  member  of 
his  master's  family,  where  he  received  his  board  and  clothing,  and  where  his  moral 
training,  or  his  "  bringing  up,"  received  careful  attention.  This  was  a  happy  com- 
bination of  schooling  and  labor.  But  the  very  general  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  division  and  sul>di vision  of  labor,  and  active  competition,  have  wrought  an  en- 
tire change;  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  its  many  advan^ttx»^^)eciaUy 
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far  boys,  now  scarcely  exists  at  alL  It  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  our  civilization 
and  not  in  the  schools. 

There  is  another  flippant  remark  often  made,  that  children  are  sent  to  school  too 
much,  and  that  many  are  being  educated  above  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  move.  If  this  is  true,  why  are  they  not  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  with  whom 
the  responsibility  lies?  And  who  assumes  to  mark  out  the  sphere  in  which  any 
American  child  is  destined  to  move  ?  Who  could  have  assigned  to  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field, at  the  age  of  ten  yeafs,  their  sphere  in  after  life  ?  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  our 
institutions  that  every  child  shall  have  a  chance  to  do  his  best;  the  practical  result 
of  which  has  been,  that  from  the  humblest  circumstances  men  and  women  have 
risen,  in  all  the  various  callings  of  life,  to  positions  of  honor,  and  of  the  greatest 
usefnlness  to  their  fellows  and  to  the  public.  Is  there  any  sphere  in  life  in  which 
education  is  useless,  or  where  it  is  not  serviceable  ? 

The  bearing  of  common  school  education  upon  common  labor  has  been  frequently 
and  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  results  are  not  doubtful  in  their  meaning. 

He  refers  to  the  restdts  of  inquiries  on  this  point  published  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  then  treats  as  fol- 
io ws'of  "  Industrial  and  Technical  Education"  : 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  The  common  supposition  that  in  most  of  the  common  schools  of  (Con- 
tinental Europe  a  great  variety  of  trades  can  be  learned,  is  a  mistake.  In  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  institutions  there  are  industrial  schools,  where  the  inmates  are 
taught  trades  that  they  may  earn  their  living,  and  not  continue  to  be  a  tax  upon 
the  public. 

There  are  some  other  schools,  also,  where  special  trades  can  be  learned,  usually 
such  as  are  common  to  the  locality.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  schools  corre- 
sponding to  our  common  schools  do  not  teach  mechanics  and  other  laborers  their 
trades.  There  is,  however,  in  those  schools  more  or  less  provision  for  manual 
training;  of  which  subject  I  shall  speak  again  presently.  In  Great  Britain,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  countries,  there  are  many  schools,  supported  by  mercantile 
and  mechanics'  associations,  where  industrial  education  is  furnished.  But  the 
great  technical  schools  of  Em-ope,  usually  supported  by  government,  either  local  or 
general,  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  institutions.  They  teach  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  trades;  and  more  especially  to 
qualify  persons  to  become,  by  the  labor  of  brain  and  of  hand,  leaders  and  organiz- 
ers of  labor,  and  superintendents  of  great  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments, 
and  of  large  landed  estates.  Many  of  these  schools  require  a  preparation  for  admis- 
sion about  equal  in  amount  to  that  required  by  our  colleges;  and  a  recent  English 
writ^  npon  this  subject  says,  that  no  student  can  profit  by  those  schools  until  he 
has  laid  a  broad  foundation  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches, 
including  some  science,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years. 

In  Maasachusetts  the  institutions  which  furnish  special  opportunities  for  higher 
technical  education  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.    *    «    » 

2.  The  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester.    «    »    « 

3.  The  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.    »    *    ♦ 

All  these  schools  are  of  a  high  order,  and  require  for  admission  a  knowledge 
equivalent  to  that  usually  acquired  in  our  grammar  schools  and  the  first  two  years 
of  the  average  high  school. 

There  are  also  scientific  departments  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  where 
iqiecialties  can  be  pursued. 
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But  it  will  be  said  that  these  schools  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses;  all  of 
which  is  true.  And  the  question  now  arises,  can  those  wants  be  met  in  the  oomimon 
schools,  the  public  schools  of  Springfield?  G!an  trades  or  special  occupations  be 
learned  there,  and  if  so,  what?  The  parents  of  the  boys  now  in  the  Springfield 
High  School  are  engaged  in  about  eighty  different  callings.  The  question  may  here 
well  be  asked,  What  is  the  object  of  our  schools?  As  generally  understood,  it  is  to 
give  general  training  without  reference  to  any  special  vocation ;  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  niorality.  That  is,  I  think, 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  American  common  school.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  special  knowledge  and  its  application  to  particular  industrial  pursuits  may  not 
be  taught  elsewhere  at  the  public  expense.  But  such  work  does  not  belong  to  the 
studies  of  the  common  school,  strictly  so  called.  There  are  other  and  better  ways 
to  meet  this  demand  outside  of  the  common  schools. 

MANUAL  TRAININQ. 

There  is  a  theory  entertained  by  educators  and  metaphysicians,  that  the  intellect 
cannot  be  properly  developed  without  training  the  hand.  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
as  is  more  than  probable,  cannot  the  studies  in  our  schools  be  supplemented  by  a 
parallel  course  of  manual  training,  that  will  improve  the  intellectual  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  some  facility  in  the  use  of  common  tools,  and  a  training  of  the 
inventive  powers  and  the  judgment,  that  will  ultimately  develop  in  the  pupil  an 
inclination  and  an  aptitude  for  some  special  calling,  of  a  kind  to  be  determined  by 
his  own  taste  and  his  special  fitness  therefor  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  an  initiative 
in  useful  education,  such  a  plan  gives  promise  of  good  results. 

He  briefly  describes  the  Dwight  School  experiment  in  Boston,  and 
concludes: 

I  have  no  doubt  the  experiment  would  be  equally  successful  in  Springfield.  Boys 
like  to  do  something  themselves,  as  well  as  to  study  and  talk,  as  every  teacher  and 
parent  knows  from  their  almost  irrepressible  tendency  to  action  of  some  kind. 

Aj3  I  have  been  requested  by  your  Board,  to  suggest  such  modificationa  of  the 
course  of  study  and  school  work  aa  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  advantageous  to  the 
schools,  I  recommend  that  a  trial  similar  to  the  above  be  made  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  perhaps,  the  High  School,  if  the  city  council  shaU 
think  favorably  of  the  plan ;  their  consent  being  required  by  the  public  statutes  for 
the  establishment  of  any  industrial  school.  It  will  not  be  expensive,  and  it  will 
give  the  boys  occupation,  sharpen  their  inventive  faculties,  teach  them  application, 
and  compel  them  to  think  for  themselves.  Any  school  work  that  does  not  require 
pupik  to  think  is  of  little  account.  Should  such  an  experiment  meet  with  sucd^iss 
and  with  general  favor,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  suggest  otlier  and  broader  plans,  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  an4  prac- 
tical education.  Practice  means  action,  and  all  useful  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  theory.  So  when  a  pupil  can  apply  the  knowledge  and  -power 
he  has  acquired  in  school  to  the  useful  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life,  he  is  practi- 
cally educated. 

For  the  girls  I  recommend  a  trial  of  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  one  of  the 
schools.  It  has  been  highly  successful  in  many  places  in  the  State,  and  is  entirely 
feasible  in  any  school  where  the  girls  are  old  enough.  It  will  require  a  special 
teacher,  and  must  be  put  under  as  strict  regulations  and  discipline  as  other 
school  work.  In  mixed  schools  the  girls  can  be  gathered  in  rooms  by  themselves 
for  an  hour  or  two  a  week,  while  the  boys  can  be  given  some  special  exercises  or 
work  in  other  rooms.  In  schools  where  sewing  is  taught  it  is  said  that  girls  come 
to  take  great  pleasure  in  their  work  and  in  exhibiting  it  to  their  friends;  and  that 
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those  mothers  whose  time  is  folly  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  with  society, 
r^;ard  the  instruction  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  their  daughters. 

In  his  report  for  1883,  Superintendent  Stone  recommends  that  an 
evening  school  for  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  be  established. 
Evening  and  draughting  schools  are  held  each  winter,  but  only  me- 
chanical drawing  is  taught,  and  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  has 
been  sought.     On  this  point  the  superintendent  says : 

The  terms,  free-hand  drawing,  and  instrumental  or  mechanical  drawing,  have 
had  their  origin,  of  course,  from  the  means  by  which  they  are  respectively  per- 
formed and  taught.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
separating,  to  any  great  extent,  the  two  kinds  of  work.  Drawing  is  fast  becoming 
increasingly  useful  and  necessary  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  hfe;  and  it  wdhld 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  good  sense,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  teaching, 
that  we  should  give  m  this  branch  such  instruction  as  is  needed,  whether  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  performed  by  the  trained  hand  and  the  pencil  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of 
such  instmmentB  and  appliances  as  the  kind  of  work  requires. 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1884,  signed  by  Mr.  O.  M. 
Baker,  vice  chairman,  thus  announces  the  introduction  of  sewing  in 
the  schools : 

SEWING. 

This  is  one  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  public  statutes  which  the  school 
committee  may  require  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  For  several  years  many  mothers 
have  asked  that  this  branch  might  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Springfield, 
and  that  their  daughters  might  receive  instruction  therein.  By  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, some  of  its  members  and  the  Superintendent  visited  schools  in  Boston, 
Providence,  and  New  Bedford,  and  saw  the  pupils  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  sewing  teacher,  and  obtained  much  information  upon  the  subject.  It  was  found 
in  each  of  these  places  that  sewing  was  popular  in  the  schools  and  in  good  favor 
with  the  people;  and  it  was  also  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  teachers  that  sewing 
did  not  lessen  the  results  in  other  studies  nor  interfere  seriously  with  other  school 
work. 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  spring  term  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton  was  engaged  as  teacher, 
and  sewing  was  introduced  into  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  the  grammar  schools; 
and  during  the  past  term  it  has  been  carried  one  grade  higher.  It  has  also  been 
introduced  into  the  Indian  Orchard  schools,  with  Miss  Annie  Tarr  as  teacher.  The 
classes,  usually  composed  of  the  girls  of  two  rooms  brought  together,  have  one  hour 
pi^r  w^k  of  instruction,  and  their  work  consists  entirely  of  plain  and  useful  sewing. 
Ehiring  this  hour  the  boys,  in  a  room  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher, 
are  engaged  in  practical  work  in  arithmetic,  writing,  sp  41ing,^nd  other  needed 
exercises.  In  every  sense,  we  think  the  introduction  of  sewing  has  been  attended 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  While  it  does  not  seem  to  detract  from  other  work 
in  the  school,  it  does  teach  the  girls  an  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  usefulness, 
and  one  without  which  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  any  girl  to  grow  up  to 
womanhood.  The  mothers  of  the  pupils  are  hearty  in  their  appreciation  and  praise 
of  this  branch,  and  we  hope  that  before  the  close  of  another  school  year  they  and 
the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done,  which 
will  speak  for  itself.  With  the  exception  of  drawing,  which  is  eminently  practical 
when  properly  taught,  sewing  is  the  only  branch  of  industrial  training,  strictly  aq 
called,  that  we  have  in  our  school  work. 
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The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1886,  signed  by  Ml 
QeoTge  H.  Bleloch,  is  evidence  that  the  seed  sown  by  the  Superin 
tendent  in  his  report  for  1882  has  borne  abundant  fruit. 

DRAWING. 

The  department  of  drawing,  owing  to  its  intimate  relation  and  influence  on  tli 
induBtrial  arts,  deserves  and  is  receiving  special  attention  from  the  committei 
Miss  Lb  E.  Fay»  the  accomplished  instructor  in  this  branch,  has  developed  a  remark 
able  aptitude  for  directing  and  applying  it  to  practical  things,  and  her  zeal  in  tb 
work  is  unfortunately  leading  her  to  sacrifice  her  strength  in  advancing  this  brand 
of  education.  An  assistant  should  be  secured  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  thfl 
present  instructor  is  overworked;  second,  because  the  class  rooms  should,  until  the 
regular  teachers  are  more  expert  in  drawing,  receive  semi-monthly  instead  of 
monthly  visits  from  the  drawing  teacher,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  bring  the  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  into  harn^ony  with  the  best  and  most  practical  educational 
methods  known,  in  order  that  the  analytical,  reasoning,  and  constructive  powers  of 
the  scholars  may  be  developed,  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  practical  things, 
and  leave  school,  when  circumstances  compel  them  to  join  the  great  army  of  work- 
ers, equipped  with  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  what- 
ever honest  occupation  they  may  follow.  As  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
who  go  out  from  the  schools  will  from  necessity  become  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
manual  labor,  it  is  important  that  manual  training  should  have  an  established  place 
in  our  school  system,  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  who  are  destined  to  lives 
of  toil,  but  also  for  those  who  may  be  called  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  *'  manual  training  is  essential  to  the  right  and  full  development 
of  the  human  mind;"  therefore  the  yoimg  manor  woman  who  encounters  the 
world  with  only  the  mind  trained  is  not  fully  equipped  to  commence  either  a  uio- 
chanical,  scientific,  business,  or  professional  career.  Impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  truths,  the  committee  has  taken  steps  in  a  modest  way  to  introduce 
into  the  schools  manual  in  connection  with  mental  training, 

SEWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  a  competent  teacher,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  was  employed  to  instruct 
the  girls  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  art  of  cutting,  fitting, 
and  sewing;  this  innovation  was  made  by  authority  of  the  public  statute,  that  leaves 
optional  with  school  committees  the  matter  of  teaching  sewing  in  the  public  schools. 
The  results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  it  may  be  considered  wise  to  reduce  it  to 
a  more  perfect  system  and  to  introduce  it  to  some  of  the  other  grades. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS. 

To  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  required  a  special  appropriation  from 
the  city  government,  as  the  public  statutes  do  not  allow  industrial  schools  to  be 
maintained  from  money  appropriated  for  general  school  expenses.  The  committee 
considered  it  their  duty  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  on  March  1 
petitioned  the  city  government  to  appropriate  $1,000  to  equip  an  experimental 
industrial  school  and  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  conduct  it.  The  appropria- 
tion was  promptly  made,  the  basement  of  the  High  School  building  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  place  at  the  command  of  the  committee,  and  Qeorge  B.  Kil- 
bon  was  engaged  as  an  instructor.  Attendance  at  the  manual  training  school 
oould  not,  under  the  law,  be  made  compulsory,  and  volunteers  were  palled  for  from 
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the  freshman  class  of  the  High  School,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools;  that  the  boys  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  was 
the  only  condition  <^  admission. 

Eighty-four  boys  manifested  their  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  the  term  beginning  in 
September,  and  eighteen  of  them,  expressing  a  wish  to  receive  instruction  during 
tlie  summer  vacation,  were  formed  into  two  classes,  and  Mr.  Kilbon  arranged  to 
give  three  lessons  a  week  for  four  weeks.  Thirteen  benches,  designed  for  wood 
working,  were  obtained  and  equipped  with  suitable  tools  for  the  class  of  work  to 
be  taught;  three  large  cupboards,  each  containing  thirty-two  compartments,  were 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  school  opened  on  July  12  with 
the  two  vacation  classes,  which  by  this  time  had  received  recruits,  increasing  the 
number  to  twenty-two  scholars.  The  fall  term  opened  with  an  enrohoent  of 
ninety-one  scholars,  which  number  soon  increased  to  ninety-six,  and  these  were 
divided  into  eight  classes  of  twelve  scholars  each.  It  was  arranged  that  each  class 
should  receive  one  lesson  a  week  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration,  and  Mr.  Kil- 
bon was  employed  to  devote  three  days  a  week  to  the  school,  as  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  did  not  warrant  the  committee  in  engaging  his  full  services.  The 
coiu'se  of  instruction  arranged  by  Mr.  Kilbon  consisted  of  fifteen  lessons,  divided 
into  forty-five  problems,  covering  the  use  of  the  hammer,  nail  driving,  measure- 
ment, use  of  the  try-square,  gauging,  sawing  to  line,  cutting  to  length,  cutting  to 
width,  shelf  making,  box  making,  use  of  dividers,  boring,  use  of  brad  awl,  use  of 
chisel,  examples  in  construction,  and  thcgeneral  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  their  parts 
described  and  defined,  their  adjustment  explained,  and  the  pupils  taught  to  keep 
them  in  working  (»rder.  On  November  9  an  additional  class  was  organized  for 
Saturday  afternoons,  consisting  of  twelve  scholars  from  private  schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  class  lias  among  its  members  four  of  the  grammar  school 
principals  and  the  drawing  teacher.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  the  interest 
manifested  in  manual  training  by  many  of  our  most  accomplished  instructors. 

The  cost  of  the  experimental  training  school,  from  its  establishment  to  January 
1,  is  as  follows: 

Cost  of  equipment $503  19 

Cost  of  material 60  11 

Salary  of  instructors 231  14 

Balance  of  appropriation  not  used 205  56 

Total 1,000  00 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  will  carry  the  school,  on  the  present  plan, 
until  March,  1887. 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried, the  committee  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  incoming  city  government  make 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  the  school  may  be'extended  to 
include  wood  turning,  and  metal  working  in  some  of  its  simpler  branches,  and  that 
the  full  time  of  the  present  instructor  be  seciured  for  the  work.  The  latter  step  will 
be  a  necessity  if  Mr.  Kilbon's  valuable  services  are  retained,  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  present  arrangement  of  part  time  cannot  be  continued  after  April  1. 

The  basement  of  the  High  School  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  continuance  of 
the  experiment,' owing  to  dampness  and  insufficient  light,  and  a  light,  dry,  well 
ventilated  work  room,  with  the  privilege  of  power,  wiU  be  required.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  $5,000  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  instructor,  supply  additional  tools 
and  materials,  and  pay  the  rent  for  room  and  power.  The  tools  and  equipments 
now  owned  by  the  city,  and  aU  that  may  be  bought,  as  suggested,  will  come  into 
play  in  case  the  experiment  develops  into  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  system.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  Hi^h  School  and  the  grammar  schools,  that 
the  time  given  to  manual  training  has  not  retarded  the  puj^^d  i^^Vfl*©^)^^®^^ 
studies. 
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SDCULTANEOUS  MENTAL  AND  1CANT7AL  TRAININQ. 

The  committee  cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  liberal  citizens  of  Spring- 
field wiU  provide  for  the  use  of  the  city,  under  proper  regulations,  suitable  buildings, 
in  which  at  least  one  hundred  pupils  can  receive  simultaneous  mental  and  manual 
training.  The  cost  of  such  buildii\gs,  exclusive  of  land,  fully  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  for  instruction  in  wood  and  metal  working,  need  not  exceed  $40,000. 
Pupils  for  such  a  school  should  not  be  lees  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  selected  for  merit 
after  passing  grade  eight  in  the  grammar  schools,  or  with  the  same  requirements  if 
taken  from  parochial  or  private  schools.  They  should  be  given  a  three-years' 
course  in  manual  training  in  connection  with  regular  studies,  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics,* drawing,  the  sciences,  and  the  English  branches  of  the  high  school  course. 
The  manual  training  department  should  include  instruction  in  carpentry,  pattern- 
making,  wood-turning,  filing,  forging,  brazing,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  machine- 
shop  tools.  The  time  of  the  pupils  should  be  equally  divided  between  mental  and 
manual  exercises..  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  established  by  experience  in  manual 
training  schools,  that  scholars  who  devote  half  of  their  study  hours  to  manual 
exercises  make  equal  progress  in  mental  work  with  those  who  give  all  their  study 
hours  to  it.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  of  this  general  character  would  not 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  high  school  instruction,  which  in  this  city  was  $86  per 
capita  for  the  year  1886.  Fifty  dollars  per  capita  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  a  manual  training  school  of  olae  hundred  pupils. 

The  object  in  establishing  such  a  school  is  not  to  train  apprentices  and  teach 
trades,  but  to  drill'  pupils  in  the  fundamental  mechanical  principles  that  are  the 
basis  of  aU  trades,  and  **  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
intelligent  labor  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of  laboring  men."  Its  graduates 
will  become  intelligent  workingmen,  producers  of  wealth,  developers  of  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  our  country,  and  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  that  pecul- 
iarly American  civilization  which  is  destined,  in  God's  providence,  to  lead  the 
world  in  every  art  and  industry.  The  benefits  to  this  community  of  such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  incalculable  in  maintaining  the  prestige  of  Springfield  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  where  mechanical  construction  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement. 

The  fame  of  Springfield  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  reputation  of  her  mechanics 
and  the  marvellous  products  of  their  skill  and  genius,  a  fact  not  fully  appreciated 
here,  but  recognized  in  every  market  of  the  world.  There  is  danger  that  her  fame 
will  be  overshadowed  by  energetic  and  wide-awake  Western  rivals,  who  are  alter 
to  everything  that  promotes  their  material  progress,  unless  a  united  and  practical 
effort  is  made  by  the  city  government  and  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  place  to  maintain  its  prestige  and  preserve  the  pecimiary  advantages  that 
are  involved  in  it. 

In  addition  to  this  full  report  by  the  committee,  the  Superintend- 
ent says : 

The  special  branches. — Grood  work  generally  can  be  reported  in  the  special 
branches.  Drawing  is  more  practically  taught  every  year.  The  primary  ^ades 
need  models  for  the  study  of  form,  as  the  grammar  grades  are  already  supplied 
with  them.  Penmanship  is  improving  and  sewing  is  continued  with  satisfaction. 
Music  is  giving  promise  of  good  work,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the 
infiuence  of  a  new  teacher  in  this  branch  is  first  felt.    *    *    * 

Manual  TRAiNiNa. — ^The  manual  training  school  has  had  a  trial  of  less  than  a 
half  year;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  will  be,  as  it  has  thus  far 
been,  a  success.  I  feel  assured  of  this  from  my  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
9chool  rightly  conducted,  from  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  charge  of  it,  and  from 
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the  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils  at  work  in  it.  <  In  establishing  this  school, 
Springfield  is  no  more  than  keeping  abreast  of  public  sentinient  upon  the  subject  of 
practical  education  throughout  the  country.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and 
other  places  have  entered  upon  this  work  with  vigor  and  success. 

Superintendent  Stone  also  makes,' in  an  appendix,  a  special  report 
on  Kindergartens  in  relation  to  their  adaptability  to  public  schools, 
and  recommends  their  adoption.*  So  in  four  years  the  movement 
ha<l  advanced  from  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  actual  introduction  in  the  schools  of  industrial 
training  for  both  girls  and  boys. 

The  following  succinct  notice  of  the  paper  read  by  Miss  L.  E.  Fay 
before  the  National  Association  in  Chicago,  July  16,  1887,  as  her 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  **  The  Place  Manual  Training  should 
Occupy  in  a  System  of  Public  Schools,"  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  July  16.  The  statement  by  President  Sheldon  shows  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Committee  in  their  report  for  1886 
has  met  with  a  speedy  response,  and  that  in  1887  Springfield  falls 
into  line  with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
Omaha,  in  providing  facilities  for  full  courses  of  industrial  training 
m  the  public  schools. 

Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  that 
was  illustrated  with  some  of  the  work  done  at  the  Springfield  school. 

**A  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  so  that  a 
Ktrong  foundation  for  manual  training  can  be  laid.  In  the  first  and  second  years 
the  child  should  be  taught  the  forms  of  solids  by  the  ufie  of  moulding  clay.  This 
exercise  develops  the  muscles  of  both  hands.  In  the  fifth  year  working  drawings 
from  the  geometric  solids  should  be  taught,  and  after  that  the  systematic  study 
of  working  drawings  should  constitute  one-third  of  the  course.  Sewing  should 
be  systematically  conmienced  the  fourth  year.  MiLinial  training  teaches  self-^lisci- 
pline  to  the  boys,  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  confined  to  boys.  Girls  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  they  could  profitably  be  taught  cooking  with  their 
chemistry." 

President  Sheldon  complimented  Miss  Fay  very  highly,  declaring  that  she  was 
the  "  boss  lady  carpenter  of  Massachusetts.''  As  the  result  of  her  work,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the 'first  year,  the  citizens  of  Springfield  had  purchased 
a  building  next  to  the  High  School  for  $40,000,  to  be  used  for  manual  traiping. 

The  Tribune  editorially  commends  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Fay 
in  the  highest  terms,  as  to  matter,  arrangement,  literary  execution, 
and  delivery. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

This  prosperous  central  city  of  the  Commonwealth  is  well  known 
to  all  interested  in  technical  education  as  the  home  of  the  Worces- 
t(;r  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opportunity  for  seeing  the  excellence 
of  the  instruction  given  in  this  famous  technical  school  has  led  the 
observant  Superintendent  of  city  schools  to  underestimate  the  value 
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of  the  proposed  industrial  training  in  common  schools,  which,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  must  of  necessity  fall  far  short  of 
the  high  standard  set  by  this  special  school.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
remains  that  Superintendent  Marble  gives  no  adhesion  to  the  prop- 
ositions put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  "manual  training"  in 
schools,  but  combats  them  relentlessly. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial art  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Worcester  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  was  actively  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

This  study  has  for  some  years  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Perry,  as  director,  who  has  proved  successful  as  teacher  and  lecturer. 
The  city,  as  all  towns  in  the  State  having  a  certain  population  are 
required  by  law  to  do,  maintains  free  evening  schools  and  evening 
drawing  schools,  all  of  which  are  largely  attended. 

In  his  report  for  1884,  Mr.  Marble  says : 

Drawing  is  made  a  regular  study  in  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the  course. 
*  *  *  Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  most  elementary  stage  to  the  completion  of 
the  course  in  the  High  School,  this  study  is  carried  on  in  three  parallel  lines  :  copy- 
ing from  the  flat,  drawing  from  models,  and  original  design.  The  development  of 
•  this  plan  as  it  appears  in  the  successive  stages  is  interesting  as  a  study  in  educa- 
tional method.  Designing  by  the  pupil  from  its  first  simple  steps  to  something 
more  complete  in  the  higher  grades  develops  an  originality  in  many  a  pupil*  which 
would  otherwise  remain  dormant.  And  drawing  is  the  single  best  study,  directly 
tending  to  industrial  education — ^a  subject  about  which  there  is  wide-spread  misap- 
prehension, and  of  which  something  will  be  said  below. 

Later  in  this  report  he  proceeds  to  speak  at  length  on  that  topic  : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  class  of  social  reformers  who  look  to  the  public  schools  for  the 
cure  of  every  evil  that  infests  society — evils  for  which  these  schools  are  in  no  way 
responsible,  and  with  which  they  are  not  specially  fitted  to  cope.  Prom  the  decay 
of  the  apprentice  system,  consequent  upon  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  in  all 
kinds  of  work  and  the  resultant  division  and  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  employment,  which  always  existed,  but  which  becomes 
more  apparent  when  large  numbers  of  people  seek  a  livelihood  in  cities,  instead  of 
remaining  self-employed  and  self-sustaining  tillers  of  the  soil — from  these  causes 
with  which  schools  have  nothing  to  do,  our  educational  empiricists  and  our  social 
reformers  would  lay  upon  thQ  public  schools  the  burden  of  a  special  preparation  for 
one  or  more  of  the  active  industries  of  life  by  teaching  various  kinds  of  trades. 

The  unwisdom  of  adding  a  burden  of  such  doubtful  utility  and  possibility  of  accom- 
plishment upon  a  cinriculum  which  is  said  to  be  already  overcrowded  is  a  subject 
too  broad  for  adequate  discussion  here.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  social 
fabric  may  need  some  reconstruction  with  respect  to  the  preparation  which  a  child 
needs  for  active  business,  since  the  parents  are  usually  so  employed  in  st(»*es,  or 
mills,  or  factories,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to  instruct  their  children.  It  is 
far  more  clear,  however,  that  the  public  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  cannot 
successfully  accomplish  what  they  may  and  ought  in  the  direction  of  intellectual 
culture  and  a  broad  and  general  training  useful  in  any  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  undertake  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
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old  apprentice  system.    This  being  the  case,  the  demand  for  such  training,  if  it 
exists,  should  be  supplied  in  special  schools. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  great  good  may  be  done  in  the  public  schools  in  turning 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  industrial  pursuits  through  an  examination  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  vicinity  while  pursuing  their  studies  in  school.  By  this  means  they 
avoid  the  natural  error  into  which  many  fall  that  all  study  is  preparatory  to  a  pur- 
suit more  or  less  literary.  The  method  by  which  the  interest  may  thus  be  awakened, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  specific  work  of  scHool  can  be  improved,  was  pointed 
out  in  the  last  report.  It  consists  in  systematic  visits  to  manufactories  and  study 
of  the  processes  seen,  and  in  subsequent  descriptions  of  what  has  been  observed 
and  learned.  Nothing  better  can  be  done  to  improve  the  style  of  composition  and 
to  cultivate  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  interest  in  the  industries  themselves  is 
all  the  more  valuable  for  being  incidentaL 

HOW  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AKOSB. 

When  the  need  of  the  higher  technical  education  was  felt,  as  distinguished  from 
the  classical  and  Uterary  training  of  the  colleges,  techniccJ  schools  at  once  sprang 
into  being.  In  like  manner  industrial  schools  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  a  real 
and  not  a  merely  fictitious  want  exists.  The  best  evidence  of  such  a  want  would 
be  the  demand  of  the  people  themselves  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  demand,  so  far,  does  not  as  a  rule  come  from  that  class  of  people  at  all.  It  is 
heard  mostly  from  theorists,  who  anticipate  a  stratification  of  American  society  into 
classes  similar  to  the  older  European  communities. 

The  development  of  the  drawing  schools  fully  illustrates  the  method  by  which 
Buch  separate  elementary  industrial  schools  as  are  here  contemplated  will  spring 
into  being  when  the  time  becomes  ripe  for  them.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  l)etter 
knowledge  of  .draughting  among  workmen  in  shops  of  various  kinds,  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanics'  Association  in  this  city  organized  schools  for  the  apprentices,  so 
called,  who  form  a  branch  of  that  body.  The  experiment  of  conducting  those 
schools,  made  by  a  class  of  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted  and  could  find  a  way 
to  get  it,  demonstrated  both  the  utility  and  the  necessity  for  such  schools.  No 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the  law  creating  them  expressed  the  popular 
will,  and  now  those  schools  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  results  of  experience  into  a  State  law,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark, 
was  accomplished  largely  through  the  efforts  of  that  eminent  pioneer  of  technical 
education,  the  founder  of  two  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country.  Dr.  Charles 
O,  Thompson,  now  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.* 

The  Mechanics'  Association  of  this  city — and  similar  institutions  no  doubt  exist 
in  almost  every  other  city  of  New  England — ^is  eminently  fitted  for  conducting  ex- 
periments with  industrial  schools,  as  they  have  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  the 
experiment  with  drawing.  This  is  in  their  line.  They  are  practical  men,  who  deal 
with  real  things  and  active  boys  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  with  the  fictions  of  the 
imagination.  Whatever  want  there  may  be  for  such  training  they  feel.  The  kind 
of  training  most  useful  they  know.  How  best  to  secure  that  training  they  also 
know  by  experience.  When  once  the  nt^cessity  for  schools  of  this  kind  shall  have 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  best  method  for  securing  the  best  results  shall  have 
been  shown  through  the  experiments  of  this  and  other  associations,  who  alone  are 
qualified  to  conduct  them  profitably,  then  the  law  will  forthwith  embody  the  pop- 
ular will  founded  on  such  apparent  facts,  and  public  elementary  industrial  schools 
will  come  into  being.  In  the  mean  time  let  the  dilettanti  continue  to  amuse  them- 
selves and  the  public  with  their  little  shops  and  sets  of  tools  in  the  basements  of 


*At  the  time  of  printing  this  report,  March,  1885,  we  have  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 
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school  houses.    They  will  do  no  harm  except  to  spend  a  few  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  they  will  keep  themselves  and  possibly  a  few  boys  out  of  mischief. 

In  the  direction  of  the  experiment  with  special  elementary  industrial  schools 
set  forth  above,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  last  summer  a  class  of  boys  spent  the  lon|^ 
yacation  in  the  shops  of  the  technical  school  in  this  city,  which  were  kindly  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  by  the  trustees  and  faculty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
thing  will  be  tried  again. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1885,  Superintendent  Marble,  after  com- 
mending the  work  in  drawing  and  reprinting  a  statement  of 
''methods  "  by  Director  Perry,  thus  sums  up  his  objections  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools.  As  the  conclusions  of  an  experienced  and  successful  school 
superintendent,  who  has  shown  himself  fully  appreciative  of  the 
educational  and  practical  value  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the 
schools,  and  who  has  always  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
these  statements  merit  consideration,  and  are  here  given  as  being  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion;  the  object  of  this  compila- 
tion being  to  present  the  results  of  actual  experiments  and  the  con- 
clusions of  practical  educators. 

OBJECTIONS  TERSELY  STATED. 

Mr.  Marble  says : 

Mamud  training  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  its  few  advocates  as  an  *'  annex  " 
to  the  public  schools,  the  past  year  very  much  as  in  the  few  years  last  preced- 
ing. In  a  few  cities  of  the  country  scliools  have  been  opened  in  the  outbuildings 
or  basements  of  school  houses,  and  these  have  been  heralded  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  fetich  as  the  coming  of  a  dawoi  in  the  educational  firmament  that  is  to 
usher  in  a  glorious  day.  Every  si)ecial  school  in  Europe,  and  technical  schools 
in  this  country  of  any  grade  and  of  all  aims,  are  catalogued  and  paraded  as  evi- 
dences of  the  great  progress  in  industrial  education,  and  of  the  public  enthusiasm 
in  its  support.  Just  as  if  a  ix»l3rtechnic  school  in  Paris  a  score  of  years  old,  and 
fulfilling  a  definite  and  most  excellent  purpose,  were  an  argument  in  favor  of  open- 
ing a  little  play-shop  in  every  school  house;  or  as  if  a  special  school  in  Saint  Louis, 
maintained  by  private  munificence,  with  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred pupils,  paying  tuition,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  twenty  thousand  or  more 
public  school  pupils  in  that  city  beyond  the  mere  advantage  which  a  more  or  less 
successful  exi)eriment  may  confer.  Nobody  questions  the  utility  or  the  necessity 
of  technical  schools;  the  interesting  character  of  special  schools — sewing  schools, 
cooking  schools,  moulding  schools,  or  what  not — is  admitted;  and  such  special  schools 
will  be  established  whenever  they  are  needed.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  such 
utility  or  such  an  interest  that  tlie  whole  school  system  needs  to  be  revolutionized, 
or  that  the  general  usefulness  of  tliat  system  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  to  try  a 
doubtful  exi)erjment  at  the  l)eck  of  uneasy  agitators;  an  experiment  involving  loss 
of  the  energy  needed  in  tlie  proper  conduct  of  schools,  and  loss  of  money  in  untold 
thousands.  The  demand  for  manual  training  throughout  the  system  of  public 
schools  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  entluisiasts.  The  apparent  call  for  such 
training  is  created  by  a  few  voices  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  refrain,  and  magni- 
fying the  few  experiments  that  are  being  tried  into  a  general  educational  move- 
ment. Magazine  writers  and  newspaper  paragraphers  reiterate  the  same  old  strains 
in  praise  of  the  little  shop  at  Gloucester,  the  Boston  basement,  and  the  more  recent 
Toledo  movement,  just  as  if  they  were  general  and  representative.  Such  experi- 
ments— and  they  are  to  he  highly  commended,  because  they  cannot  help  showing 
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the  futility  of  their  becoming  general — bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  schools 
of  the  country  that  the  congehitally  blind  or  deaf  be&r  in  number  and  importance, 
to  the  wh(de  community. 

In  one  respect  the  agitators  of  this  kind  of  annex  to  our  schools  have  made  prog- 
ress, namely  :  Heretofore  they  have  not  known  whether  such  schools  should  aim 
to  popularize  the  manual  industries,  to  produce  skill  in  the  various  trades,  to  keep 
children  in  theic  proper  sphere,  or  whether  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete 
education.  It  now  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  advocates  that  no 
education  is  complete  which  does  not  include  the  training  of  the  muscles;  and  that 
habits  of  exactness,  for  example  in  thought,  can  only  be  secured  by  that  necessity 
for  exactness  which  is  involved  in  such  a  mechanical  act  as  fitting  a  tenon  into  a 
mortise  t  It  follows  that  nobody  has  been  properly  educated  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  new  species  of  men  is  about  to  be  developed,  if  only  the  world  can  be 
induced  to  adopt  this  theory.  Iif  this  city  our  financial  condition  compels  us  to 
wait;  for  we  cannot  act  upon  this  theory  and  be  the  first  of  the  new  creation  because 
we  cannot  just  now  command  the  necessary  funds. 

The  special  vacation  school  at  the  Technical  Institute,  and  the  co-operation  in  that 
enterprise  of  the  Mechanics*  Association,  continued  last  year,  as  the  year  before,  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  manual  training  in  this  city,  npt,  indeed,  **  education- 
ally^ and  in  this  most  advanced  form,  but  practically  and  up  to  our  present  light. 
A  few  benevolent  ladies  have  also  opened  a  cooking  school,  where  about  twenty-five 
girls  learn  to  prepare,  economically,  various  articles  of  food — which  they  forthwith 
proceed  to  devour.  This  movement  is  a  good  one.  About  twenty-five  homes  are 
the  better  for  it.  No  doubt  the  number  would  be  doubled  by  another  school, 
trebled  by  a  third,  and  so  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  May  the  nim[iber  of  such 
schools  increase  I  But  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  little  prospect  that  they  will 
soon  attach  themselves  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

Something  has  been  done  also  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  studying  the  industries 
of  the  city  by  pupils  of  the  granimar  schools,  though  not  as  much  as  was  hoped, 
because  other  duties  have  engrossed  the  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  What 
has  been  accomplished,  however,  confirms  the  belief  that  great  possibilities  lie  in 
that  direction.  The  details  of  that  scheme  and  also  the  work  of  the  Mechanics' 
Association  have  been  given  in  former  reports,  especially  in  that  for  1884 

RHODE  ISLAND,  CITY  OF  NEWPORT. 

Hon.  George  A.  Littlefield,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  recommended,  in  his  report  for  I884-'85,  an  appropriation  for 
teaching  sewing  to  girls  in  grammar  schools  and  carpentry  to  boys 
in  schools  above  third  grammar  grade. 

An  inquiry  as  to  what  provision  had  been  made,  if  any,  for  in- 
dustrial training,  elicited  the  following  letter : 

Newport,  R.  I.,  March  29,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  January  7,  permit  me  to  say  that  we 
have  not  yet  established  a  public  industrial  school.  Our  city  government  could  not 
grant  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  purpose  in  January,  1886. 

Since  then  a  private  evening  school  for  teaching  boys  the  use  of  tools  lias  been 
opened  here  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Within  a  year,  too,  a  lady  who  had 
previously  made  large  gifts  to  the  city.  Miss  Ellen  Townsend,  has  left  by  will  a 
good  sum  to  be  expended  by  our  school  committee  *^  in  aiding  promising  boys  to 
learn  useful  mechanical  trades."  It  is  expected  that  out  of  this  bequest  a  flourish- 
ing Industrie  school  will  ultimately  be  organized. 
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Hon.  S.  I.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  ^Schoolsin  New  Haven,  will  address  a  meet- 
ing here  on  thesabject  next  month.  His  manual  training  school  is  doing  excellent 
work. 

Most  respectfully, 

GEORGE  A.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Mr.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

CONNECTICUT,  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  movement  for  manual  training  of  boys  and  for  some  form  of 
industrial  instniction  of  girls  in  the  public  schools  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  which  city 
was  also  one  of  the  first  to  fake  up  the  study  of  drawing.  The  his- 
tory of  this  last  industrial  movement,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Dutton,  City  Suj)erintendent  of  Schools,  will  be  foimd  in  the  Appen- 
dix. The  Superintendent  gives  the  credit  for  the  initiation  of  the 
experiment  in  1883  to  Mr.  Camp,  principal  of  the  Dwight  Gram- 
mar School,  and  to  Mr.  French,  principal  of  the  Skinner  School. 
A  room  was  fitted  up  in  each  of  these  school  buildings,  and  classes  of 
boys,  from  the  several  gi'ammar  schools,  attended  each  week  on  a 
two-months  course  of  manual  training  with  carpenter's  tools.  In 
this  way  a  large  number  of  boys  received  instruction  each  year.  A 
class  for  teaching  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery,  etc.,  was 
also  organized  .under  one  of  the  teachers,  which  met  each  week  in  one 
of  the  recitation  rooms.  These  experiments  proving  satisfactory, 
the  introduction  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  all  the  grades, 
"  from  the  kindergarten  to  No.  12"  has  been  undertaken.  Classes 
were  also  formed  in  wood  carving,  repouss^  work,  and  modelling. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Camp  gives  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion of  the  movement,  which  seems  to  be  completely  successful: 

DwiaHT  School, 
Neio  Haven,  Conn.,  January  10, 1887. 
Mr.  Clareb: 

Dear  Sni :  In  addition  to  what  I  sent  you  before  upon  our  industrial  work,  I 
would  say  that  the  committee  have  now  rented  a  large  room,  centrally  located,  and 
fitted  it  up  with  joiner*s  benches,  tools,  etc.,  and  employed  a  regular  teacher,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  the  different  classes  of  boys  who  are  sent  him 
the  use  of  tools. 

He  has  ten  classes,  of  24  boys  each,  or  240  different  boys  each  week.  These  come 
from  the  ten  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  smaller 
classes  we  had  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  and  gives  the  advantages  of  in- 
struction to  a  larger  number  of  boys. 

The  kindergarten  work  and  training  the  hands  and  eyes  is  continued  in  our 
primary  grades,  and  sewing,  modeUing,  repousse  work,  etc.,  are  still  continued  in 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 

I  forward  to  you  our  Superintendent's  last  report,  which  mentions  some  of  the 
work  done  in  the  manual  line. 
Very  truly, 

Digitized  by  <^0(3gU  CAMP. 
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In  the  previous  statement  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  o£  1884-'85,  to  which  Mr.  Camp  refers,  he  stated  that 
118  boys  in  all  had  taken  the  manual  training  lessons  during  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1885 ;  he  also  mentioned  that  the  industrial 
training  of  the  girls  had  not  been  neglected,  a  class  of  some  50  having 
met  weekly  for  instruction  in  needlework,  etc.,  and  that  some  form 
of  industrial  work  had  been  put  in  all  the  grades,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  No.  12. 

From  the  report,*  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Camp,  the  following 
statements  concerning  the  industrial  work  in  the  New  Haven  schools, 
made  by  Qity  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  in  his  latest  report 
to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  are  taken : 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I.— Drawing. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Professor  Bail,  instruction  in  drawing  has  been 
given  in  all  grades.  In  the  grammar  schools  special  attention  has  been  directed  to 
free-hand  and  meclianical  drawing  and  the  development  of  geometrical  solids. 

The  fourth  class,  high  school,  has  been  engaged  m  geometrical  drawing,  consist- 
ing of  plan,  elevation,  and  sections,  working  and  isometric ;  free-hand  designs  and 
drawing  of  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  other  objects. 

Third  class,  plans  of  houses,  working  drawings  and  orders  of  architecture ;  per- 
spective drawing  of  furnished  rooms  and  other  objects  by  measurement. 

Junior  and  senior  classes,  object  drawing  from  nature. 

Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing  the  work  in  this  department  has 
grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  one  instructor.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best 
to  relieve  Professor  Bail  by  appointing  a  competent  lady  teacher  to  take  charge  of 
drawing  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde,  who  for  the  ' 
past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  No.  12,  Woolsey  School,  has  been  appointed  to  this 
position. 

n.— Primary  or  Kindergarten  Work. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  most  feasible  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions for  use  in  the  schools.  These  exercises  not  only  develop  manual  dexterity, 
but  teach  the  elements  of  form,  color,  geometry,  and  natural  science.  The  materials 
used  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  I  believe  that  a  small  expenditure  may 
wisely  be  made  for  this  object. 

III.— Sewing. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  to  introduce  sewing  as  a  regular  exercise  in  the 
intermediate  and  lower  grammar  grades  was  perhaps  the  most  important  legislation 
of  the  year.  Daring  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  a 
substitute  teacher,  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  instructing  clabses  in  this  useful 
branch.  A  few  months  will  suffice  to  introduce  this  industry  into  all  the  schools, 
and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  regular  teachers  will  take  charge 
of  it.  

•Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  August  81;  1886.  New  Haven :  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Tay- 
lor, printers.    1886.    Pp.  99. 
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IV.— MODELLINO. 

Professor  Bail  has  taught  classes  in  clay  modelling  and  plaster  casting  in  the 
Dwight,  Skinner,  and  Woolsey  Schools.  The  instruction  was  given  after  school 
hours,  but  decided  interest  was  taken  in  the  work.  Whether  it  is  practicaUe  to 
continue  these  classes  does  not  appear  clearly  to  me,  but  I  am  convisced  that  some 
clay  work  should  be  done  in  every  primary  room,  as  an  aid  to  drawing  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  form. 

v.— Wood  work. 

Detachments  of  boys  from  all  the  grammar  schools,  excepting  the  Woolsey  and 
Winchester,  have  been  trained  in  carpentry  in  the  basements  of  the  Dwight  and 
Skinner  Schools.  The  results  were  the  same  in  kind,  though  more  extended  and 
complete,  than  those  described  in  the  last  report.  Tliis  deimrtment  has  evidently 
outgrown  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  two  basements,  and  the  vote  of  the 
board  to  secure  other  quarters  arid  employ  a  regular  instructor  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  manual  training  in  our  schools  Special  credit  is  due 
to  Principals  (^amp  and  French  and  to  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper  for  the  sseal  and 
self-sacrifice  they  have  shown  in  starting  and  cariying  on  this  enterprise. 

With  all  respt^ct  to  those  who  are  arrayed  against  the  old  State  House,  the  opinion 
is  here  given  that  tliat  buikUng  is  the  most  available  place  for  manual  training, 
both  because  it  Ls  central  and  because  there  would  be  no  expense  for  rent.  Should 
it  be  deemed  wise  to  engage  other  quarters,  an  appropriation  of  not  leas  than  f  1,50<) 
would  be  desirable  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Boardman  fund. 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  in  March,  at  which  the  New  Haven 
Schools  were  repr€»sented  by  quite  an  extensive  exhibit.  MucIl  information  was 
gained  there,  which  was  found  to  l)e  of  value  in  proimring  for  the  exhibition  held  in 
New  Haven  during  the  month  of  June.  In  tlie  work  of  prejmring  for  this  occlu- 
sion there  was  hearty  co-oiwration  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers.  Not 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people,  young  and  old,  availed  themselves  of  tlie 
privilege  of  viewing  the  exhibits,  and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
results,  lK)th  of  school  and  home  work.  The  press  of  the  city  devoted  a  generous 
amount  of  space  to  the  subject,  and  did  much  to  arouse  public  interest.  The  fol- 
owing  statement  shows  the  cost  of  manual  training  for  the  past  year: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  ACCX)UNT,  1885-'86. 

Amount  received  from  Boardman  fund   <;340  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Education 600  00 

Amount  s|)ent  for  lural)er,  nails,  and  other  materials  .  176  46 

.   Amount  sj^nt  for  tools 34  26 

Amount  spent  for  instruction 340  00 

Amount  spent  for  sewing 78  31 

Amount  spent  for  tools,  clay,  plaster  paris,  etc.,  for 

modelling 135  78 

Amount  si)ent  for  industrial  exhibition  in  High  School 

hall 174  30 

939  11 

Estimated  value  of  tools  owned  by  the  district 250  00 

Estimated  value  of  benches,  etc. ,  owned  by  the  district      48  00 

Estimated  value  of  lumber,  etc.,  on  hand 30  28 

828  28 

Elstimated  value  of  tables,  easels,  etc.,  made  for  the 
schools  during  the  past  year ,  •  .^^^.^    52  65 
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of  school  work  —  Reix)rt  by  Miss  Lowden  to  the  Industrial  Education  Association 

—  State  of  Pennsylvania  —  Philadelphia — Recent  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  public  school  officials  —  The  first  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  —  Hon. 
James  MacAlister  called  from  3Iilwaukee,  Wis.,  to  take  cliarge  in  1883  —  First 
report  of  the  new  Superintendent,  1884  —  President  Steel,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, earnest  in  support  of  advance  movements  —  Drawing  and  sewing  in  the 
schools  —  Night  schools  —  The  Artisans'  Night  School  —  President  Steel's  Report 
for  1884  —  Endorses  the  Superintendent  in  his  innovations  —  Treats  of  Industrial 
Education  — .Report  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  W.  Fetter,  principal  of  Girls'  Normal  School 

—  Extracts  from  President  Steel's  report  for  1885  —  Industrial  Training—  Kin- 
dergartens—  Primary  schools  —  Manual  training  should  be  begun  in  primary 
8(*hools  —  The  Industrial  Art  School  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Leland's  experiments 

—  Report  by  the  Director  —  Course  of  instruction  in  Industrial  Art  School  — 
Conditions  of  admission  to  this  school  —  Duties  of  the  committees  in  charge  of 
Industrial  Training  —  Baltimore,  Md  —  A  meeting  of  the  officials  and  heads  of 
all  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city  in  which  industrial  or  artistic 
training  is  given  —  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  benevolent  and  educational 
efforts  put  forth  by  a  great  city  to  combat  ignorance  —  Address  by  President 
Morris — Mianual  Training  —  Industrial  training  for  girls  —  Account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  education  in  the  State  Normal  School  —  Professor  Newell's 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Grady. 
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NEW  YORK,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  great  city  of  New  York  is  not  only  the  largest  commercial  city, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  chief  industrial  cities  of  the  country.  Teeming 
with  a  population  of  skilled  artisans,  it  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
artistic  manufactures  than  any  other  American  city.  The  local 
demand  for  workmen  possessing  technical  and  artistic  skill  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  place ;  because  New  York  not  only  supplies  its 
own  citizens,  but  is  a  great  centre  for  the  production  and  supply  of 
works  of  art  demanded  by  the  whole  country.  Since  the  city  itself 
offers  to  its  citizens  such  varied  opportunities  for  employment  in 
artistic  industries,  the  slowness  of  the  public  school  authorities  to 
keep  st^p  with  the  new  educational  movement,  which  practically 
began  in  this  country  in  1870,  has  been  surprisingly  in  contrast  with 
the  readiness  shown  by  the  authorities  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  facilities.  Nor  are  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  citizens  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  city  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  limits  and  the  business  of  the  city  itself. 
Two  large  contiguous  cities,  and  numbers  of  encircling  towns  and 
villages,  oflfer  employment  in  ateliers,  workshops,  and  manufactories 
to  every  form  of  skilled  labor.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
are  equal  incentives  offered  for  the  attainment  of  technical  and  ar- 
tistic skill. 

LIBERAL  EFFORTS  OF  PRIVATE  CITIZENS. 

In  no  city,  however,  have  private  individuals  been  quicker  ti>  see 
the  need  for,  or  more  liberal  in  providing  means  of,  disseminating 
such  knowledge. 

The  name  of  Peter  Cooper  is  world-famed,  and  his  example  has 
been  an  incentive  to  like  actions  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
liberal  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Art  Academy  and 
the  Art  League,  the  various  art  and  industrial  associations,  the 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  and  similar  educational  bodies, 
which  are  recorded  later  in  this  Report,  all  bear  witness  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  imblic  sx)irit  of  the  citizens ;  while  the  lately  founded 
vigorous  '^Industrial  Education  Association"  gives  proof  that  a 
large  body  of  the  foremost  citizens  are  fully  awake  to  and  abreast  of 
tliis  New  World  movement  in  educfition. 

But  all  these  private  enterprises,  admirable  as  they  are,  but  em- 
phasize the  one  lesson,  and  that  is,  that  great  public  needs  can  only 
be  adequately  met  by  public  instrumentalities.  This  is  universally 
admitted  in  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  assumption  by  the  commu- 
nity of  the  duty.and  burden  of  free  public  education,  and  in  count- 
less other  ways  too  obvious  to  need  mention  ;  of  these,  the  making; 
and  control  of  public  highways,  the  controlof  harbors,  the  monopoly 
of  the  mails,  may  be  instanced  as  illustrationi^i^'^^^'^^^S^  . 
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The  passage  of  the  law  in  1875  requiring  industrial  art  drawing  to 
be  taught  in  all  normal  schools  and  in  some  one  grade  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities,  resulted  in-  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  as  was  stated  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Report.  The  following  extracts  from  the  two  latest  annual 
reports  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  signed  by  the  late  president 
of  the  board,  Hon.  Stephen*  A.  Walker,  ll.  d.,  show  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  schools,  which  begins  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  and  runs  through  to  the  first  grade  ;  then  is  con- 
tinued from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  to  the  first 
grade;  ending  with  "  the  drawing  of  various  original  designs  for 
industrial  purposes." 

It  will  be  seen  by  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  '*  Industrial 
Education"  that  the  board  are  not  indifferent  to  the  movement  going 
on  all  around  them,  and  that  perhaps  the  reason  for  their  apparent 
delay  in  taking  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  aphorism  that  ''  large 
bodies  move  slowly!" 

They  seem  to  understand  clearly  that  thorough  training  in  indus- 
trial art  drawing  is  the  only  soxmd  basis  for  other  forms  of  industrial 
education,  and  that  in  securing  this  training  all  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  they  have  reason  to  feel  that  a  sure  foundation  for  further 
development  has  been  laid. 

On  the  topic  of  "  Drawing"  the  report*  says  : 

DRAWING. 

According  to  Froebel,  **  the  faculty  of  drawing  is  as  natural  to  the  child  as  the 
faculty  of  speech,"  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  of  this  State  not  only  that  in 
each  of  the  State  normal  schools  the  course  of  study  shall  embrace  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing,  but  that  **  the  board  of  education  m  each  city  of  this  State  shall 
cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one 
department  of  the  schools  under  their  charge." 

Complying  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  322  of  the  laws  of  1875,  and  its 
amenchnents,  this  Board  has  provided  not  only  that  exercises  in  drawing  shall 
be  given  in  each  primary  and  grammar  school,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  every  grade  of  the  school  course.  The  old  system  of  picture 
drawing  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  logical  system  has  been  introduced, 
which  begins  with  teaching  the  drawing  of  right  lines  and  curves,  and  finally  teaches 
the  elements  of  perspective,  and  affords  practice  in  geometrical  and  industrial 

drawing. 

•  •«*««* 

ThiB  course  is  arranged  in  recognition  not  only  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  an  edu- 
cational process,  but  of  its  great  practical  use  as  "  the  universal  language  of  handi- 
craft." It  is  the  basis  of  all  trades  which  depend  upon  design;  mechanical  drawing 
leading  to  mathematical  precision,  and  the  free-hand  drawing  to  correct  observation 

♦Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1884.  New  York :  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  comer  of  Grand  and  Elm  streets.    1885.    Pp.  349.  ^  ^i^^^  by  V^OOg IC 
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and  the  development  of  the  sense  of  harmony.  The  great  majority  of  oar  pnblic 
school  children  ultimately  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  course  of  draw- 
ing as  now  afforded  them  is  such  that  the  result  of  their  study  can  be  applied  advan- 
tageously in  whatever  trade  or  occupation  they  may  take  up.  Lying  at  the  basis 
of  all  the  trades  and  of  every  constructive  industry,  the  use  of  the  pencil  precedes 
the  use  of  tool  or  of  the  machine,  and  is  the  necessary  first  step  in  any  industrial 
education  whatever.  As  to-day  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  an  approach  to  that  in- 
dustrial and  technological  training  which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUC^^ON. 

Many  members  of  the  Board  believe  that  while  the  present  course  of  studies  has 
not  failed  and  does  not  fail  in  developing  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  end  which 
our  school  education  is  meant  to  subserve  could  be  as  well,  or  even  better,  attained 
by  a  course  of  studies  which,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  the  senses  as  well 
as  a  few  of  them  should  be  educated,  should  proceed  upon  the  principle  not  only  of 
being  a  discipline  for  the  scholar,  but  of  adding  to  his  or  her  usefulness  by  training 
the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  the  mind.  They  beheve,  with  a  prominent  authority 
upon  this  subject,  that  "  while  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  must  always  be 
the  first  and  distinct  aim  of  all  education,  still  this  training  is  most  effective  when 
all  the  senses  are  most  fully  brought  into  play  as  factors  in  the  general  process.'* 
Remembering  that  well-trained  workmen  are  becoming  scarce,  that  apprenticeship 
in  the  trades  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools 
avoid  the  trades  and  become  clerks  or  shopkeepers  whenever  it  is  possible,  or  enter 
upon  industrial  pursuits  with  no  or  very  bad  equipment  for  their  work,  the  Board 
is  now  considering  whether  our  course  of  studies  cannot  be  so  changed  as  not  only 
to  add  to  its  educational  value,  but  to  make  it  of  much  greater  utilitarian  value 
to  the  pupils  themselves. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

With  this  in  view,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
the  Board  on  the  advisability  of  incorjiorating  with  our  present  course  of  studies 
a  plan  of  elementary  industrial  education  which  may  increase  the  value  of  our 
entire  system,  both  educational  and  otherwise,  and  which  may  recognize  those  apti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  scholar  other  than  such  as  are  recognized  by  the  traditional 
studies  of  the  older  system,  teach  our  youth  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  familiarize 
them  with  the  tools  and  metho*is  of  the  workshop.  The  introduction  of  such  a 
course  it  is  believed  by  very  many  of  our  citizens  would  work  the  final  democratiza- 
tion of  our  schools,  and  counteract  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  many  who  grad- 
uate from  our  system,  to  regard  manual  labor  with  disfavor.  The  actual  result  of 
oiu"  present  system  is  only  too  often  to  diissatisfy  our  young  men  and  women  with 
modest  occupations  |and  with  laborious  and  difficult  trades.  They  prefer,  in  too 
many  cases,  to  be  anything  in  preference  to  being  artisans,  and  their  education  in 
those  cases  where  it  causes  them  to  disdain  the  trades  of  their  parents,  as  it  does  in 
many  instances,  is  possibly  a  harm  as  much  as  a  benefit.  It  is  thought  that  these 
tendencies  may  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  simple  course,  which 
shall  train  the  scholars  in  the  use  of  the  hand  tools,  and  familiarize  them  with  all 
the  simple  mechanical  processes ;  teaching  them  no  trade,  but  teaching  them  the 
alphabet  of  mechanism  and  value  of  the  trades.  Such  a  course  need  not  even  nec- 
essarily be  the  foundation  of  any  trade  whatever,  but  it  should  be  the  part  of  such 
a  general  discipline  as  shall  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  educational  value, 
just  as  drawing  as  now  taught  is  justified.  It  is  impossible — and  the  opinion  pre- 
vails generally  in  the  Board  that  it  would  be  inadvisable— to  introduce  trade  schools 
09  such ;  but  it  i»  thought  by  some  of  the  conynissiowerQ  that  w^  might  ^e9^}\  th^ 
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radiments  of  mechanics,  just  as  we  do  those  of  letters,  giving  the  pupils  a  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  mechanical  principles,  and  affording  them  sufficient  oppor- 
tanitiee  of  practice  to  become  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
tools,  which,  notwithstanding  the  universal  introduction  of  machinery,  are  still 
the  basis  of  all  mechanical  industries.  The  committee  having  this  matter  under 
consideration  has  not  yet  reported  its  conclusions  to  the  Board,  but  it  is  foreseen, 
should  the  Board  determine  to  act  upon  the  proposition,  that  very  serious  difficulties 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  not  only  in  arranging  a  series  of  workshop  lessons  which 
shall  have  a  general  educational  value,  but  in  meeting  the  cost  necessarily  incident 
upon  such  change  in  the  curriculum. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  subsequent  year* 
shows  that  the  subject  was  being  seriously  considered,  and  also 
indicates  some  of  the  causes  for  dolay  in  action. 

TECHNICAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  proposition  to  introduce  into  our 
schools  some  of  the  branches  of  the  new  system  of  industrial  education  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  Board.  During  the  year  1884  the  subject  was  assigned  to  a 
special  committee,  under  whose  care  an  investigation  was  commenced  and  carried 
forward,  and  important  papers  were  received  from  various  som-ces,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  including  reports  relative  to  some  of  the  technical  schools  of  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Commissioner 
William  M.  Ivins,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject. 
Early  in  the  year  1885  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board  was  tendered,  aind 
the  vacancy  on  the  committee  was  filled  by  one  of  the  commissioners  whose  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  deep  and  earnest,  but  whose  duties  prevented  the  perfecting 
of  any  plans  for  adoption  by  the  Board. 

Anotiier  reason  for  delay  in  grasping  the  enterprise  and  giving  it  a  thorough  test 
is  the  permanent  consideration  arising  from  the  limitation  of  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  its  various  uses.  The  great  utilitarian  question  of  econ- 
omy and  the  enforced  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  expenditures  of  the  system  at 
minimum  figures  constantly  confronts  the  Board,  and  it  is  but  a  commonplace 
conclusion  that,  however  admirable  might  be  any  scheme  in  the  direction  of  prac- 
tical education,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  without  sufficient  resources 
to  give  it  a  satisfactory  test  on  a  scale  and  with  a  period  of  time  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city  as  New  York. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  design  of  our  sjBtem  is  that  it  should  be  impar- 
tial in  all  its  features— -providing  equal  opportunities  for  all  the  children,  equal 
advantages,  and  equal  privileges.  Hence  the  plan  adopted,  to  be  effective,  should 
be  so  organizsed  as  to  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  our  schools  whose  conditions 
would  permit  them  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  the  piurpose  of  such  instruc- 
tion, and  such  plan  must  be  the  result  of  experiment. 

The  subject  is  under  careful  advisement,  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  receive 
the  matured  consideration  and  action  of  the  Board. 

AN  ADVANCE  SUMMARY   OF  THIS  REPORT. 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  latest  oflBcial  report  received  at  this 
Office  lip  to  the  present  time,  but  the  following  evidently  authorized 
annoimcement  to  the  public  through  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 

•Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  ending  Deceinber  81,  1885,  New  York :  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, comer  <lf  Grand  and  Elm  streets.    1886.    Pp.  291, 
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that  city,  shows  that  the  subject  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  school  authorities  and  indicates  probable  action,  so  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that,  within  a  few  months,  New  York  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  American  cities  and  towns  which  offer  to  their 
public  school  pupils  training  in  various  forms  of  industrial  education. 

It  is  announced  *  that  the  **  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,"  who 
have  been  investigating  the  subject  for  the  past  year,  are  now  ready- 
to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

This  committee  consists  of  the  following  members:  Commissioners 
Charles  L.  Holt,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  William  Wood,  De  Witt  J. 
Seligman,  and  E.  J.  M.  Tamsen. 

HOW  THE  REPORT  WAS  MADE. 

City  Superintendent  John  Jasper  was  directed  last  autumn  to  exam- 
ine both  the  European  and  American  methods  of  manual  training. 
Assistant  Superintendents  Thomas  F.  Harrison  and  James  Godwin 
personally  inspected  the  leading  American  schools.  The  results  of 
the  investigations  made  by  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  were 
embodied  in  a  report  by  Superintendent  Jasper  to  the  committee, 
who  will  submit  the  report,  as  revised  by  them,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Action  on  this  report  will,  it  is  said,  probably  be  taken 
by  the  board  at  their  meeting  in  October,  1887. 

From  the  brief  summary  given,  this  report  would  seem  to  embody 
a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  I  regret  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  in  time  for  use  in  this  volume,  f  The  committee 
evidently  appreciate  very  fully  the  situation  of  school  children  in 
large  cities,  which  demands  that  some  provision  for  industrial  train- 
ing shall  be  provided  in  schools,  since  the  changed  conditions  of 
society,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  absolutely  prevent  any  such 
home  training  of  the  children  as  was  almost  universal  a  few  decades 
ago. 

They  note  the  gap,  at  present  existing,  between  the  kindergarten 
training  in  the  lowest  primary  grades  and  the  Manual  Training  High 
Schools,  and  propose  to  adopt  some  forms  of  like  instruction  for  the 
intermediate  grades,  thus  linking  all  the  schools  in  a  continuous 
progression  of  industrial  studies,  just  as  they  are  now  connected  in 
the  literary  studies. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  as 
given  in  this  abstract  of  their  report  : 

First.   That  the  introduction  of  what  is  generaUy  known  as  manual  training 
would  be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.    *    ♦    * 
Second.  That  manual  training  is  admissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of 

*  See  New  York  Tribune  of  July  4,  1887,  page  8,  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  to  the  Board  of  Erlucation." 
+  If  received  in  time  it  wiU  be  further  quoted  from  in  Appendix  P.  r^r^r^,r> 
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general,  not  special,  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  too  diverse, 
the  sentiment  of  equality  is  too  strong,  the  ambition  to  rise  is  too  general,  to  allow 
of  any  scheme  that  shall  designate  certain  pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life. 

They  further  urge  that*  this  training  should  be  open  to  all  children 
and  not  to  a  few  selected  pupils.  They  oppose  sending  pupils  to 
special  buildings,  and  also  object  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  class 
of  schools,  diflPei-ing  in  this  from  the  school  authorities  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  While  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  to  the  high  school,  there  seems  little  question  that  this 
training  had  best  be  given  in  the  regular  school  building,  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  the  older  boys,  and  to  the  use  of  steam  power,  a  separate 
tuilding,  at  least,  seems  essential.  They  propose  instruction  in  sew- 
ing and  cooking  for  girls,  modelling  in  clay,  construction  work  with 
pasteboard,  and  drawing,  to  scale  for  all,  and  use  of  wood- working 
tools  for  boys.  Time  is  to  be  gained  for  the  new  studies  by  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  by  revision  of  courses.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  studies  must  be  somewhat  gradual.  They  propose  special 
teachers  as  directors  of  the  new  studies  and  one  assistant  superin- 
tendent to  supervise  these  studies  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
In  the  article  containing  this  summary  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Devoe 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  plan,  having 
urged  this  movement  on  the  board  several  years  ago.  President 
Simmons,  William  Lummis,  W.  A.  Cole,  and  Henry  L.  Sprague  are 
named  as  members' of  the  board  who  strongly  favor  the  speedy  prac- 
tical introduction  of  this  new  training  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Holt  is  mentioned  as  having  given  special  attention 
to  an  estimation  of  the  probable  cost  of  making  the  necessary  changes 
for  putting  this  work  in  the  schools  with  the  following  result-: 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  introducing  these  studies  the  following  estimate  is 
made  for  the  first  year: 

Workshop  outfit,  60  departments,  at  $300 $18, 000 

Kitchen  outfit,  60  departments,  at  $200 12, 000 

Workshop  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $50 3, 000 

Kitchen  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $100 6, 000 

Sewing  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $50 3, 000 

Construction  supplies,  240  departments,  at  $25 6, 000 

Teachers'  salaries 65,000 

Assistant  superintendent's  salary 3, 500 

Preparing  120  room**,  at  $100 12, 000 

Total 128,000 

In  succeeding  years  the  workshop  and  kitchen  outfit  could  be  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost.  The  supplies  and  salaries  being  the 
(<ame,  the  cost  of  the  second  and  succeeding  years  would  be  $89,500.  To  introduce 
the  general  plan  into  all  the  schools,  and  the  workshop  and  cooking  into  only  one- 
third  of  the  grammar  schools,  would  make  the  first  year's  cost  $54,500,  and  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  $41,500. 

While  the  accounts  of  the  other  places  here  given  relate  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  new  experiments,  and  in  ^hjs  jc^o^gj^^^he 
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city  of  New  York,  not  having  yet  begun  this  work  other  than  by 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  would  seem  thereby  to  be  properly  excluded 
from  this  list ;  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  preliminary  steeps 
here  recorded  are  most  significant  and  noteworthy.  If  the  claims  of 
the  new  industrial  e<lucation  are  so  valid  as  to  justify  such  serious 
consideration  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  new 
studies  must  be  very  great,  certainly  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty 
for  the  school  authorities  of  all  other  towns  and  cities  to  investigate 
these  claims  for  themselves.  Hence  the  exami)lo  of  New  York  is 
well  worthy  of  record  here. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  his  last  annual 
report  President  Hunter,  of  the  New  York  City  Normal  College, 
recommends  that  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education  should 
be  taught  in  the  college.  Some  years  since. he  had  recommended 
that  they  be  made  *' elective  studies'';  as  this  suggestion  was  un- 
heeded, his  present  recommendation  that  they  be  made  required 
studies  indicates  that  in  his  judgment  there  has  been  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  public  opinion  concerning  their  importance. 

He  fully  realizes  that  no  new  study  can  be  successfully  introduced 
in  a  system  of  public  schools  unless  in  the  hands  of  competent  teach- 
ers, and  he  now  proposes  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the 
Normal  School,  the  pupils  should  have  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
regular  courses;  one  the  present  literary  course,  the  other  a  course 
in  manual  and  industrial  education.  In  his  recommendations  it  is 
clear  that  President  Hunter  well  understands  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  is  the  only  sure  basis  for  any  further 
advance  in  Industrial  Education. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  educational  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  first  sought  to  introduce  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
the  public  schools  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
accomplish  this  was  to  first  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  new  study, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this,  not  only  was  the  study  put  in  all  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  but  a  special  Normal  Art  School  for  the  training 
of  thoroughly  accomplished  tetvchers  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  was 
established,  while  in  addition  special  teachers  were  sent  over  the 
State  to  meet  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  or,  in  the  cities,  to  the  city 
teachers,  and  instruct  them  in  the  new  study. 

Principal  Hagar,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
successfully  followed  this  precedent  in  applying  it  to  the  new  move- 
ment for  Industrial  Education,  and  for  some  years  has  had  his  pupils, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  regularly  instructed  in  Manual  Training;  the 
girls  showing,  it  is  said,  surprising  aptitude  in  wood  working,  light 
carpentering,  and  wood  car^dng,  which  last,  as  was  long  since  shown 
in  Cincinnati,  is  readily  acquired  and  practiced  by  women.  When 
a  change  is  meditated  in  public  school  methods  the questionof  "  Who 
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will  teach  the  teachers?"  becomes  as  pertinent  as  the  old  Roman's 
satirical  query,  "Qnis  custodiet  custodes?"  ("Who  will  watch  the 
watchmen?**) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

If  a  general  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  technical  training 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  applications  of  art 
to  industry  could  be  safely  predicated  of  the  people  of  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  of  their  man- 
ufactures, it  would  seem  that  New  Jersey,  whose  cities  are  vast 
workshops,  great  hives  of  industry;  whose  long-established  ceramic 
industries  far  outrival  in  amount  those  of  all  the  other  States,  and 
whose  silks,  jewelry  and  watches,  are  known  the  world  over;  would 
not  be  last  in  the  list. 

The  late  General  George  B.  McClellan,  when  Governor  of  the 
State,  fully  appreciated  the  importance  to  the  community  of  thorough 
technical,  industrial,  and  artistic  education,  and  endeavored  in  many 
ways  to  promote  it ;  by  his  messages,  by  beginning  a  collection  in 
the  State  House  at  Trenton  for  a  museum  of  ceramics,  and  by  public 
and  private  utterances. 

At  the  Centennial,  the  beautiful  results  of  the  alliance  between  art 
and  industry,  as  shown  in  the  ceramics  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
manifest  to  all ;  as  was  equally  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  the 
crockery  of  Trenton,  which  latter  was,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
bare  of  art.  A  notable  advance  in  these  respects  has  since  been  made 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Trenton,  as  is  recorded  in  Part  I. 

Much  interest  was  early  shown  in  introducing  industrial  art 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  many  places,  under  the  wise 
fostering  of  State  Superintendent  Apgar,  while  the  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Spring,  of  the  Eagleswood  Art  Pottery,  and  Art  School 
at  Perth  Amboy,  to  introduce  modelling  in  clay  in  connection  with 
drawing  in  schools,  are  familiar  to  the  educators  of  the  country. 

The  interest  now  felt  in  the  movement  for  further  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
latest  published  report  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Chapman,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,*  and  by  special  reports  showing 
what  has  been  done  in  several  cities  and  towns: 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  is  receiving  much  attention,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  form  of  manual  education  will  soon  be  attached  to  our  public  school 
system  in  all  of  our  larger  cities. 

•"Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instraction  of  New  Jersey,  with  accompanying  documents,  for  the  school  year 
ending  August  31, 1886.    Trenton,  N.  J. :  John  L.  Murphy,  State  Printer,  1885."  Pp. 
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In  1881  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  that  whenever,  in  any  city,  town, 
or  township,  there  should  be  raised,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  a  sum  not  less 
than  $8,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, the  State  should  appropriate  an  equal  amount,  and  thereafter  in  each  year 
the  State  should  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  locality  in  that  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  provided  that  each  school  so  established  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  two  persons 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  two  selected  by  the  citizens  or  associations 
contributing,  two  by  the  local  board  of  education,  and  one  by  the  common  coimcil 
or  other  local  governing  body. 

As  yet  but  one  school  has  been  established  under  this  act,  that  in  the  city  of 
Newark.  The  trustees  are  Grovemor  Leon  Abbett,  president  {ex  officio) ;  Edward 
Goeller,  vice-president ;  William  N.  Barringer,  secretary ;  Augustus  F.  R.  Martin, 
treasurer;  and  Edward  Weston,  George  H.  Phillips,  Moses  Bigelow,  and  James  F. 
Connelly.    The  director  is  Charles  A.  Colton. 

NEWABK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

No  official  report  has  yet  been  made  by  the  trustees,  but  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  a  circular  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  : 

''  It  is  not  expected  that  the  students  will  become  experts  in  any  of  the  branches 
taught ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  shall  have  been  trained  to  better  habits 
of  thinking,  closer  methods  of  observation,  and  a  greater  ambition  to  excel  in  the 
various  emjiloyments  in  which  they  are  engaged,  having  thus  developed  into  work- 
men of  greater  skill,  the  friends  of  the  school  will  have  accomplislied  the  object 
designed  in  its  establishment. 

''ADMISSION. 

''Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  be  residents  of 
Newark,  of  good  moral  character,  and  well  grounded  in  the  studies  of  a  grammar 
school  education,  viz ;  sx)elling,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Certificates  of  graduation  from  any  grammar 
school  in  Newark  will  be  accepted  as  the  requisite  qualifications  for  admission.  Apn 
plicants  who  have  not  graduated  at  a  grammar  school  must  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  above. 

"COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

"The  course  of  study  will  require  three  years,  or  possibly  four,  a  school  year 
lasting  six  months,  viz  :  from  October  to  the  following  April,  or  longer  if  deemed 
advisable. 

"  By  permission  of  the  trustees,  students  not  desiring  to  take  the  full  course  may 
take  a  special  course  in  any  of  the  branches  taught. 

"  The  sessions  of  the  school  will  be  five  evenings  in  the  week,  viz :  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive. 

"  The  hours  of  each  session  will  be  from  7.20  to  9.30. 

"  The  first  full  coin^e  will  begin  about  February  9, 1885. 

"The  studies  will  include  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geome- 
try, physics,  chemistry— theoretical,  descriptive,  and  applied— and  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

"  A  well-equipped  room  for  drawing  wiU  furmsh  ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  this  branch. 

"  Tlie  best  models  will  be  used  that  can  be  procured,  and  special  attention  given 
to  the  training  of  students,  so  that  they  may  give  a  proper  representation  of  an 
object  on  paper,  and  prepare  themselves  for  draughtsmen,  .     OOO I P 
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"  The  department  of  chemistiy  and  physics  will  be  well  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus. 

**  Special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  nature,  care,  and  proper  use  of  tools. 

*'  Tuition  will  be  free. 

'^  Students  must  provide  themselves  with  text-books  and  drawing  materials. 

"TEXT  BOOKS. 

"The  following  text  books  will  be  used:  Wells'  Algebra,  Davies*  Legendre's 
Geometry,  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  Elliot  and  Storer's  Chemistry,  Gage's 
Elements  of  Physics." 

The  following  statistics  have  also  been  furnished : 

**  Number  of  applicants  for  Newark  Technical  School,  February  9,  1885 156 

"  Number  of  applicants  admitted 106 

"  Number  of  students  on  the  roll  February  23 96 

'•  Occupations  represented.— Machinists,  39;  clerks,  20;  book-keepers,  5;.  carpen- 
ters, 3 ;  painters,  3 ;  draughtsmen,  8 ;  electricians,  3 ;  plumbers,  2 ;  printer,  1 ;  en- 
graver, 1 ;  locksmith,  1 ;  grocer,  1 ;  janitor,  1;  harness-maker,  1 ;  pattern-maker,  1 ; 
jeweUer,  1 ;  tinsmith,  1 ;  dyer,  1 ;  out  of  business,  8.    Total,  96. 

''Average  number  of  hours  per  day  employed 10 

**  Graduates  of  grammar  schools. 48 

AGES  OF  STUDENTS. 

"  Between  16  and  17  . . .  36 

"  Between  18  and  19 31 

"Between  20  and  21 14 

•*  Between  22  and  25 11 

•  *  Between  26  and  30 3 

"Over  30 1 

Total 96 

"  Oldest  student,  42. 

•'  Eight  of  the  students  are  married." 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  edncation^other  than  drawing  in  the 
city  of  Newark  seems  as  yet  to  be  limited  to  two  primary  girls' 
fichools,  opened  for  very  poor  children,  and  to  the  Free  Night  School 
for  young  men,  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  one  in  the  State,  organ- 
ized under  the  law  of  1881  for  the  establishment  of  *' technical 
schools."  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  N.  Barring- 
er.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  for  the  following  statements, 
and  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Colton,  E.  M.,  principal  of 
the  technical  school,  for  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  school.  Under 
date  of  June  1,  1887,  Mr.  Barringer  writes: 

We  have  two  industrial  schools  in  our  city,  the  James  Street  and  Clover  Street 
Schools.  In  James  Street  School  the  average  enrolment  is  158;  average  attendance, 
129.    In  Clover  Street,  average  enrolment  is  113;  average  attendance,  91. 

In  relation  to  these  schools  to  which  you  refer,  I  can  say,  they  are  primary  schools 
for  a  class  of  children  who  receive  a  dinner  and  such^otber  !M^  in  the  way  of 
clothing  as  can  be  furnished  them.  .<    ,-  «     ^  '  --?-  -^^^^  ^ 
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A  society  of  benevolent  ladies  furnish  the  dinner  and  t^lothing.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  sew,  cut»  and  make  plain  garments  for  themselves  and  the  children  of 
indigent  parents. 

The  children  are  very  apt  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  scissors.  These  schools  are 
always  full,  and  the  children  seem  to  enjoy  their  work  very  much. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  pursued  in  the  other  primary  schools  of  the  city. 
The  classes  submit  to  the  same  examinations  as  other  schools  which  give  the  entire 
time  to  study. 

I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  time  now  given  to  intellectual  pursuits  can  be 
given  to  manual  exercises  or  work  without  any  loss  to  the  progress  of  pupi^ 

THE  NEWARK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  situated  at  No.  21  West  Park  street,  Newark,  was 
described  in  the  first  circular  issued,  largely  quoted  from  in  the 
report  of  State  Superintendent  Barringer,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
pages — 

As  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  business  men 
of  the  city  that  young  men  and  mechanics  engaged  in  the  factories  and  shops 
should  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  technical  science. 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  from  the  latest  official  report 
made  by  the  Director  to  the  Board  of  Trustees :  * 

At  a  meeting  held  March  8,  1879,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  committee  on  tech- 
nical education  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  William  H.  Kirk, 
and  William  Foster  Dodge. 

The  earliest  movement  to  assume  a  practical  form  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
technical  school  in  this  city  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held 
April  13, 1881. 

A  law  had  just  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  granting  to  any  city 
in  the  State  an  annual  appropriation  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  industrial  education,  provided  that  city  raised  an  equivalent  amount. 
The  law  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  trustees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  at  this  meeting  to  secure  the  req- 
uisite sum. 

Nothing  further  resulted  until  the  spring  of  1884,  when  the  whole  amount,  $5,000, 
was  subscribed. 

Early  in  December  of  that  year  the  board  of  trustees  was  ap{>ointed,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  as  follows :  His  excellency  Leon  Abbett  {ex  officio), 
president ;  William  N.  Barringer  and  Moses  Bigelow,  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  ;  A.  F.  R.  Martin  and  Edward  Goeller,  appointed  by  the  city  board  of 
education ;  Edward  Weston  and  Gteorge  H.  Phillips,  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trade ;  James  F.  Connelly,  appointed  by  the  city  council. 

This  board  elected  Charles  A.  Colton,  recently  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  the  position  of  director  of  the  Newark 
Technical  School.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  at  once,  and  the  school  was  opened 
February  9,  1885,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  students. 

DESIGN  OP  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  school  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and  considering  the  limited 
means  at  its  disposal,  has  been  very  successful. 

♦Newark  Technical  School,  by  Charles  A.  Colton,  E.  M.,  Director.  PuhUphed  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April  1,  1887.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  ^OOglC 
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Tfafere  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  plan  of  the  schooL 
It  is  not  a  school  for  teaching  trades.  It  is  not  a  school  of  manual  la-aining.  A 
school  of  either  kind  would  require  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  trustees 
have  at  their  disposal.  Further  than  this,  the  classes  of  men  the  Technical  School 
is  designed  to  reach  are  abnormally  developed,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  line  of 
mannal  training,  and  it  is  the  mental  training  which  is  necessary  to  round  out  the 
complete  man.  The  latter  the  Technical  School  designs  to  give.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  graduate  superintendents,  engineers,  or  experts  of  any  kind,  that  being 
ofotBide  of  ^e  plan  of  the  management.  The  wish  and  expectation  is,  that  when  the 
stadents  have  completed  their  course  they  will  be  better  workmen  than  when  they 
oommenced. 

The  regular  course  of  stxidy  comprises  instruction  in  mathematics,  drawing,  chem- 
istry, and  physics,  and  requires  four  years  to  complete. 

Applicants  for  ad^iission  are  required  to  pass  an  examination,  more  for  the  sake 
of  finding  out  what  they  know  than  to  admit  only  a  favored  few.  The  management 
find  this  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  material  they  have  to  work 
with.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  the  examination  a  preparatory  class  has 
been  added  to  which  applicants  are  admitted  without  an  examination. 

In  laying  out  a  course  of  study  for  any  class  of  pupils,  the  ultinoate  object  must  be 
kept  in  view,  even  though  it  is  reached  in  an  indirect  way;  and  where  the  object  is 
the  greyest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  individual  desires  and  peculiarities  of 
mental  capacity  cannot  be  given  too  much  importance.  The  trustees  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  have  wisely  chosen  not  to  attem)>t  too  much  at  the  outset,  and  planned 
their  course  so  as  to  embrace  but  few  subjects.  The  few  that  have  been  selected 
are  well  calculated  to  train  the  mind  in  methods  of  deductive  and  inductive  reason- 
ing, which,  taken  together,  complete  the  method  of  true  thought. 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  subject  consists  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  which 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  given. 


PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  both  experimental  sciences,  were  introduced  in  the  course 
as  being  of  more  value  for  the  object  in  view  than  any  of  the  natural  sciences. 

•  «*•*»# 

DRAWING. 

The  course  in  drawing  consists  of  free-hand  and  mechanical.  All  students  are 
obliged  to  study  free-hand  before  mechanical  drawing,  it  being  considered  essential 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  good  mechanical  drawing,  a  person  should  be  able  to  make 
a  fair  sketch.  For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be  draughtsmen  the  course  in  free- 
hand is  of  great  advantage,  in  enabling  them  to  express  ideas  graphically  to  others, 
which  can  be  better  done  by  this  means  than  by  words. 

Many  applicants  seem  to  have  a  decided  aversion  to  taking  this  part  of  the  course, 
especially  if  they  have  no  taste  or  apparent  talent  in  that  direction  and  do  not 
expect  to  foUow  any  mechanical  pursuit.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  business  is,  when  he  wishes  to  express  an  idea  to  another 
which  can  be  better  understood  and  in  less  time  if  illustrated  by  a  sketch  than 
described  in  words. 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  the  Technical  School  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  pursued  elsewhere.    Mathematics  is  taught  by  demonstrations 
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at  the  blackboard  and  individual  work  at  the  desks.  Physics  and  chemistry  ai 
taught  by  lecture,  iUustrated  by  experiments  showing  physical  and  chemical  pli 
nomena,  suites  of  specimens  showing  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
technical  processes  and  lantern  views.  The  work  in  this  department  is  not  as  cd 
plete  as  it  might  be  if  laboratory  work  could  be  included.  A' small  laborata 
is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  director,  where  general  preparatory  work  is  doi 
This  is  too  small  to  accommodate  a  class  of  students.  The  main  object  in  havi] 
the  students  perform  laboratory  work  is  to  train  them  to  observe  phenomena  i 
themselves,  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  dexteri 
in  manipulation.  The  department  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  fairly  well  equipp< 
with  apparatus,  and  more  will  be  provided  as  it  is  found  necessary  or  deeirabH 
Edward  Weston  has  been  a  great  friend  to  the  school  in  many  ways,  particularly  I 
loaning  his  private  apparatus.  i 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  taught  the  first  year  from  the  "flat"  or  copy.  In  the  second  yd 
wooden  models  and  plaster  casts  serve  as  subjects,  the  sketch  being  executed  wi^ 
crayon  and  stump  and  without  artificial  aid.  The  collection  of  plaster  casta  is  wd 
selected,  and  includes  half -size  figures  of  Venus  de  Milo,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Dii 
cobalus,  the  Dancing  Fawn,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  busts  a 
Ajax,  Napoleon,  Laocoon,  Sabrina,  Julius  Caesar,  masks  of  Ejing  Agrippa,  Vitellal 
and  Augustus  Caesar,  besides  casts  of  hands,  arms,  feet,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit 
From  these  the  student  obtains  a  good  idea  of  proportion  by  training  the  eye  t^ 
sketch  objects  from  any  point  of  view  and  without  measurement.  Indirectly,  these 
casts  serve  another  purpose.  The  student  cannot  have  these  before  him  many  timet 
before  he  asks  who  the  figures  represent.  The  majority  of  our  students  have  nevei 
heard  of  the  characters  in  mythology  and  many  of  the  historical  personages  rep 
resented  by  these,  and  often  a  new  inspiration  is  developed,  followed  up  by  a  searcl 
for  information  which  would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  them  otherwise,  anc 
which  may  lead  to  a  considerable  degree  of  literary  culture. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  students  are  taught  mechanical  drawing,  bein| 
at  first  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  simple  model,  showing  three  differen 
views,  then  a  drawing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  finally  the  complete  machin< 
put  together,  from  data  which  they  already  have  and  not  from  the  machine  itself 
These  drawings  are  all  working  drawings,  and  such  as  could  be  used  in  any  shop. 

The  tables  used  for  mechanical  drawing  are  portable,  adjustable  to  any  height  oi 
angle,  and  revolve.    Each  student  has  a  table  to  himself. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  the  third  week  in  December  and  the  last  week  in  the  year 
No  fixed  percentage  is  required  to  pass  an  examination.  Great  injustice  is  oftei 
done  to  students  where  the  system  of  requiring  a  fixed  percentage  in  order  to  pasi 
an  examination  is  in  vogue.  In  schools  for  yoimg  children  it  may  be  necessary  U 
have  a  fixed  standard,  as  they  are  hardly  mature  enough  to  realize  the  object  oi 
study. 

In  the  Technical  School  no  one  of  the  instructors  has  it  in  his  power  to  decid( 
whether  a  student  should  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  or  not.  Each  instructoi 
reads  the  examination  papers  of  his  own  class,  and  hands  in  a  report  of  the  results 
but  the  question  whether  a  student  shall  be  promoted  or  not  does  not  depend  en 
tirely  on  his  examination  paper.  His  work  through  the  entire  year  is  discussed  bt 
the  faculty,  and  a  vote  is  taken  aa  to  his  fitness  to  pass  into  a  higher  class.  A  stu 
dent  is  sometimes  advised,  for  his  own  good,  to  take  the  year's  work  over  a  second 
time. 
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Many  instances  of  the  evils  arising  from  having  a  fixed  percentage  to  be  obtained 
by  a  student  in  an  examination,  the  result  of  this  determining  entirely  his  fitness 
for  promotion,  might  be  cited. 

Take  the  case  of  two  students,  one  quick  to  learn,  and  fche  other  being  a  '*  plodder." 
Suppose  the  perc^entage  required  is  75.  The  first  student  gets  75  and  the  other  74.8 
The  first  student  passes  and  the  other  does  not,  simply  because  he  lacks  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent.  The  second  student  in  all  probability  has  worked  the  harder  of  the  two, 
and  his  general  work  through  the  year  shows  him  to  be  faithful  and  painstaking. 
The  first  student,  knowing  his  ability  to  acquire  facts  if  he  applies  himself, 'works 
indifferently  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  examination,  when  he  *'  crams." 

This  is  a  very  conmion  occurrence,  and  the  students  get  the  notion  of  simply 
studying  to  get  75  per  cent.,  rather  than  to  learn  something. 

The  students  of  the  Technical  School  are  strongly  urged  to  ttudy  to  know  rather 
than  to  **  pass,**    There  is  too  much  '*  passing  "  nowadays  and  too  little  knowing. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LIBRARY. 

To  further  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school  the  following  periodicals  are  reg- 
ularly received  and  kept  on  file,  viz :  Engineering^  The  Engineer,  Chemical  News, 
Electrician  and  Electrical  Engineer,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Scientific  American, 
Seientiflc  Atnerican  Supplement,  American  Machinist,  and  American  Architect.  A 
8et  of  Appleton*s  American  CyclopaBdia  and  other  works  of  reference  are  also  on 
the  shelves.  These  are  the  nucleus  of  what  can  be  made  a  valuable  reference  library 
to  this  city.  The  office  of  the  school  serves  the  double  puri)ose  of  reading-room  and 
the  place  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  in  connection  with  the  school.  For  the 
requirements  of  the  former  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  unless  a  room  of  proper  di- 
mensions can  be  had  for  the  purpose,  the  use  of  the  books  and  periodicals  will  be 
very  limited.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  reading-room  is  open  one  evening 
a  week.  This  city  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  reading-room,  which  shall  be  free  to  every 
one  and  open  at  all  times. 

If  the  trustees  of  the  Technical  School  had  the  means,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  they  would  endeavor  to  supply  this  lack  of  reading-room  facilities.  The  school 
Is  patronized  by  the  class  of  men  who  are  to  be  the  workmen  of  the  future,  and  is 
tlie  proper  agent  for  administering  the  affairs  of  such  a  reading-room  and  reference 
Ubrary. 

A  HUSEUH  SUGGESTED. 

A  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  chemistry  as  applied  to  arts  aud  manufact- 
ures is  being  made,  particular  attention  being  given  to  local  industries.  A  techni- 
cal collection  of  this  character  will  in  a  few  years  form  a  museum  of  itself,  which 
^an  be  of  service  to  the  whole  ct)mmimity  as  a  place  to  visit,  if  nothing  else.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  trustees  have  expended  for — 

Furniture  and  fixtures $1, 200 

Library 350 

Repairs  and  alterations 1,800 

Apparatus 1, 800 

The  annual  expenses,  including  salaries,  rent,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  amount  to  about 

Additional  apparatus  has  to  be  provided  each  year,  and  this  will  be  a  continuous 
8*mrce  of  expenditure  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  are  five  instructors,  including  the  Director.  The  latter  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  school  now  is  as  follows  : 

Preparatory  class 44 

First  year  class 66 

Second  year  class 28 

Third  year  class 26 

Total 164 

STATISTICS  FOR  1887-'88. 

Preparatory  class 81 

First  year  class 98 

Second  year  class 37 

Third  year  class 22 

Fourth  jrear  class 20 

Total 258 

LIST  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1887-'88. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

His  Eixcellency  Robert  S.  Green,  president  (ex  officio) 
Edward  Goeller,  vice-president. 
William  N,  Barrinoer,  secretary. 
Moses  Bigblow,  treasurer. 
A.  F.R.Martin. 
George  H,  Phillips. 
Edward  Weston. 
George  W.E;etcham. 

Instructors. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  E.  M.,  director,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
Henry  T.  Dawson,  Ph.  D.,  Fred  W.Fort,  A.  M.,  Albert  B.  Wduson,  in- 
structors in  mathematics.  ^ 

James  Kinsella,  W.  E.  Plimpton,  instructors  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Albert  W.  Jacobi,  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  WORKING   MECHANICS. 

Under  date  of  June  7,  1887,  Director  Colton,  in  forwarding  copies 
of  catalogues,  writes  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  word  **  technical," 
which  is  here  quoted  as  bearing  upon  previous  statements  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  on  the  confusion  of  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  several 
forms  of  industrial  education: 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  technical,"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  signifi- 
cance is  somewhat  confusing,  and  especially  as  it  seems  to  broaden. 

As  I  imdcrstand  it  at  present,  the  idea  involved  is  to  unite  school  and  shop  so 
that  handicraft  may  in  some  way  be  associated  with  theory.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  Newark  school  is  that  the  applicant  must  be  at  work  during 
the  day.    It  is  easentially  a  school  for  working  people. 

To  be  sure,  the  school  is  not  of  a  high  grade,  and  has  no  shop  in  connection  with 
it;  still  I  do  not  see  why  the  term  "  technical,"  according  to  present  ideas,  cannot 
be  applied  to  it  with  more  propriety  than  the  term  "university"  to  some  of  our 
infant  colleges.  Dgtzedby^OOgie 
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That  the  present  system  of  public  school  education  is  at  fault  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  radical  changes  will  be  made,  as  the 
■outgrowth  of  our  present  floundering  after  the  right  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  "  flat"  previous  to  drawing  from  cast  or  model,  our 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  student  something  in  which  the  idea 
is  wrought  out  at  first,  that  he  might  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  some  accuracy  in  the  proportions  of  parts. 

Whether  this  would  be  necessary  with  students  who  have  acquired  habits  of 
study  and  thought,  I  cannot  say.  Our  students  are  mostly  mechanics,  who  don't 
know  how  to  study  or  think  systematically. 

At  present  this  is  our  ultimate  object.  If  we  can  carry  this  along  successfully, 
it  is  hoped  that  we  may  receive  the  co-operation  of  the  public  school  system*  here, 
and  add  a  department  of  manual  training. 

THE  MONTCLAIR   TECHNICAL  SCHOOL.* 

Though  not  established  under  the  act  of  1881,  a  technical  school  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  three  years  in  Montclair,  directly  attached  to  the  public  schools,  under  the 
siii)ervision  of  the  district  board  of  trustees.  A  conuuittee  was  appointed  in  May, 
l^^l,  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1882,  that  the  voters,  in 
Hchool  meeting,  decided  that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  school  district 
that  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  be 
;?ivon  opportunity  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  wood- working  tools  under  a  competent 
instructor,  and  that  a  change  in  the  studies  and  recitations  of  such  pupils  as  elect 
to  do  this  work  be  made,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  room  in  the  school  house  was  fitted  up  with  plain 
bfnches  and  tools,  and  a  special  teacher  was  engaged.  Work  was  begun  in  this 
room  in  October  with  a  class  of  about  fifty  boys,  taken  from  the  higher  grammar 
c  L'icsses.  While  the  boys  were  in  the  workshop,  the  girls  of  the  same  classes  were 
given  lessons  in  needlework,  etc. 

REPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL  SHAW. 

In  February,  1884,  the  instructor,  Mr.  John  V.  Shaw,  reported  to  the  trustees : 
"We  have  now  in  the  technio^l  school  four  classes,  each  receiving  two  lessons,  of 
one  hour,  per  week.  Two  of  the  classes  are  learning  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools, 
the  others  taking  rudiiAentary  lessons  in  carving.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
<*arpentry  classes  is  eighteen  and  twenty,  respectively;  that  in  the  carving,  sixteen. 
The  plan  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  lesson  the  pupils  were  taught  the  names  of  the  various  tools  and 
their  uses  explained.  In  the  second,  the  class  was  supplied  with  blocks,  which 
w»'re  spaced  off,  and  practice  given  in  striking  straight  blows  with  the  hammer.  In 
the  several  succeeding  lessons  practice  was  had  in  driving  nails,  and  in  the  use  of 
planes  and  saws,  in  accurate  boring  with  brace  and  bit,  also  in  lining  with  chalk- 
Une,  and  in  the  uses  of  gauges,  mallet,  and  chisels ;  then  followed  planing  to  gauge 
mark  and  planing  boards  out  of  **  wind,"  practicing  in  tool  sharpening,  etc.  These 
exercises  occupied  the  lessons  to  the  sixteenth,  inclusive,  after  which  pupils  were 
^iven  practice  in  making  mortises  and  tenons,  and  then  taught  to  make  a  frame 
with  halved  comers.  This  was  followed  by  instruction  in  the  manner  of  making 
dovetails ;  also,  in  mftln'ng  frames  with  mitred  joints,  in  the  construction  of  which 
no  mitre-box  was  allowed,  the  mitres  being  struck  out  by  measure.  They  were 
next  instructed  (drawing  on  blackboard)  in  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing a  box  with  comers  dovetailed  together.    Then  came  practice  in  making 
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frames  witli  locked  joints,  or  with  comers  halved,  and  the  ends  of  wood  projectmg. 
We  are  now  engaged  on  the  last  frame  in  the  course  of  lessons,  the  joints  of  which 
are  to  he  mortised  and  tenoned  together. 

*'  In  addition  to  this  work,  the  carpentry  classes  have  assisted  me  in  constructing 
sixteen  tool-boxes  for  the  use  of  the  carvers  ;  they  have  also  made  six  frames  of 
a  somewhat  ornamental  character  for  mottoes,  intended  for  the  walls  of  the  work- 
room.   The  work  of  the  mottoes  was  done  by  the  girls  of  the  industrial  classes. 

**  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  no  incor- 
rigible ones,  but  some  who  require  restraining  influence,  and  who,  after  a  short 
departure  from  strict  discipline,  can  easily  be  brought  again  to  perfect  order.  The 
percentage  of  boys  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  operations 
exceeds  that  of  last  year.  We  have  some  not  over  twelve  years  who  show  a  profi- 
ciency beyond  others  of  sixteen,  and  are  giving  evidence  of  superior  ability.  The 
ardor  with  which  the  boys  continue  to  enter  upon  and  pursue  their  studies  is  to  me 
still  a  matter  of  surprise.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  seems  no  diminution 
in  their  former  eagerness  to  commence  their  work  or  in  their  unwillingness*  to 
desist  when  the  lesson  hour  has  expired.  Some  so  love  their  work  that  they  have  re- 
quested me  to  let  them  practice  a  short  time  during  the  noon  hour.  A  number  have 
a  fine  artistic  taste,  and  desire  to  produce  beautiful  objects.  I  have  employed  these 
in  gilding  the  scroll  and  ornamental  work  on  the  motto  f  rlunes,  in  wliich  occupation 
they  have  been  much  interested,  and  I  may  say  delighted.  This  artistic  work  lias 
been  done  after  the  school  hours,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  studies." 

In  February,  1885,  the  instructor  reported  as  follows: 

*'  In  carpentry  the  work  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  namely,  the  first  lesson  was  devoted  to  teaching  the 
names  and  uses  of  tools;  in  the  second,  some  practice  was  given  in  nail-driving  and 
striking  straight  with  the  hammer.  In  the  remainder  of  the  lessons,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  boys  have  been  employed  in  making  the  various  joints  used  in  car- 
pentry, such  as  the  mortised,  halved,  mitred,  dovetailed,  etc.,  the  joints  forming 
the  comers  of  frames.  They  are  now  about  to  commence  a  box  nearly  two  feet 
long,  the  making  of  which  they  have  looked  forward  to  as  something  to  be  desired. 
In  the  carving  classes,  the  pupils  were  for  a  time  employed  on  straight-line  carving. 
This  work,  although  intended  as  an  initiatory  step  in  tool-handling,  was  put  in  the 
form  of  a  panel.  After  some  practice,  they  were  advanced  and  employed  on  designs 
with  curved  lines,  forming  scrolls  and  leaves.  They  are  now  engaged  ut>on  their 
fifth  design,  which  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  small  wall  pocket,  the  upper  portion 
showing  a  bxmch  of  grapes  with  leaves,  the  lower  a  basket  of  fruit.  I  shall  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  depart  from  the  course  pursued  last  year,  when  the 
work  was  all  in  form  of  panels,  and  let  the  pupils  work  on  articles  which  may  be 
in  some  degree  useful,  as  brackets,  picture  frames,  inkstands,  etc,  This,  wliile  it  will 
afford  equally  good  practice  in  tool-handling,  will  render  the  studies  of  the  )x)y8 
more  interesting,  and  give  a  greater  zest  to  their  labor.  With  regard  to  the  profi- 
ciency the  boys  have  made  in  the  carpentry  classes,  I  think  that  it  is  about  the  same 
as  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  I  find  the  same  difference  in  their  nat- 
ural aptitude — some  taking  to  the  use  of  tools  almost  intuitively,  others  learning  it 
with  much  difficulty.  In  the  carving  classes  the  percentage  of  boys  showing  marked 
ability  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year;  indeed,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  degree  of  skill  some  have  exhibited  during  the  comparatively  short 
time  they  have  been  at  work,  and  also  at  the  unabated  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
members  of  both  the  carpentry  and  carving  classes.  In  the  latter  there  are  some 
of  marked  ability,  showing  a  persistency,  skill,  and  love  for  their  work  that  is 
quite  remarkable  in  such  young  persons.  In  some  cases  I  have  permitted  them  to 
work  after  hours,  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  strong  desire  to  pursue  their  studies.'' 

It  is  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  instructor  and  trustees  of  the  Montclair  School 
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that  the  industrial  work  of  the  pupils  has  not  interfered  with  their  regijdar  class- 
work  or  impeded  their  progress  in  their  regular  studies. 

MoNTCLAiR,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reference  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ean- 
dall  Spanlding,  the  superintendent  of  the  Montclair  Schools,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,*  under  date  of  July  1,  1886,  give  an  account  of 
the  industrial  training  of  the  Montclair  boys  and  girls,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industrial  School,  with  its  mechanical  courses  in  detail. 
A  letter,  since  received  from  Superintendent  Spaulding,  brings  the 
record  of  this  interesting  experiment  to  the  present  year. 

This  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  enterprising  educators  and 
citizens  in  a  single  small  town  is  of  practical  value  to  the  numerous 
towns  and  large  villages  throughout  the  country.  The  example  of 
Toledo,  which  city  for  this  purpose  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen with  buildings  and  machinery  at  a  cost  of  over  $100, 000;  or  of  Bal- 
timore, where  the  large  appropriations  necessary  to  establish  a  first- 
class  manual  training  school  were  made  from  the  public  school  funds, 
is  rather  discouraging,  than  encouraging,  to  the  citizens  of  smaller  or 
less  fortunate  places,  desirous  of  securing  for  their  schools  like 
advantages.  So,  for  the  large  majority  of  American  communities,  a 
statement  of  what  the  citizens  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other 
towns  in  different  States  have  done,  is  of  immediate  practical  inter- 
est and  value.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  items  of  expense  in  beginning  these  experi- 
ments are  given  in  detail. 

In  his  report  of  July>  1886,  Superintendent  Spaulding  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Details  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports.  Four  years  have  suf- 
ficed to  fairly  test  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  importance 
has  steadily  grown  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  carefully  watched  its  prog- 
ress. Each  child  in  the  second  and  third  grammar  grades  receives  instruction  in 
hand  work  two  hours  per  week.  No  attempt  m  made  to  teach  any  trade,  and  all 
thought  of  the  market  value  of  the  product  is  excluded  from  the  workshop. 
While  the  work  has,  doubtless,  great  utilitarian  value,  its  chief  value  is  disciplinary. 
The  eye  and  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  recognized  as  worthy  of  careful  training. 
This  training,  involving  as  it  does  mental  activity,  has  a  mental  value  in  develop- 
ing practical  judgment  and  executive  power.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  public 
sentiment  in  the  country  at  large  is  rapidly  coming  to  recognize  the  value  of  indus- 
trial training. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  training  could  be  profitably  given  to  pupils  at  least 
three  years  younger  than  those  who  now  receive  it.  The  kind  of  work  should  be  of 
course  quite  different,  requiring  less  muscular  strength. 

♦Course  of  Study  of  the  Montclair  Public  Schools,  District  No.  8,  with  report  of 
Superintendent  and  an  account  of  the  Industrial  School.  July  1, 1886.  Montclair, 
N.  J. :  Montclair  Times  Steam  Print.    1886.    Pp.  23. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

At  a  school  meeting,  held  on  May  23, 1881,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
ga^  the  subject  of  industrial  or  technical  schools,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  On  May  22,  1882,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  give  opportunity  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and 
$1,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Accordingly,  a  competent  instructor  was  seciued ;  *  a  room  in  the  school  buildiDg 
was  fitted  up  with  carpenters*  benches,  tool  racks,  tool  boxes,  and  twenty-five  sets  each 
of  carpenters'  and  carvers'  tools,  the  tools,  benches,  and  fitting  costing  about  $350. 

On  October  1,  1882,  the  school  was  opened.  The  second  and  third-grade  gram- 
mar classes  (ages  from  eleven  to  fourteen)  were  selected.  A  bourse  of  work  was 
laid  out.  When  it  was  possible  to  find  anything  written  on  the  subject  it  was  pur- 
chased and  used  as  text  book.  While  the  boys  were  in  the  workshops,  tb^i^^  ^^ 
the  same  classes,  under  the  guidance  of  their  regular  teachers,  received  lessons  in 
needlework,  embroidery,  and  plain  sewing.  They  designed  and  drew  patterns,  then 
transferred  the  same  to  goods.  After  this  they  worked  out  the  patterns  with  col- 
ored woolens  or  silks. 

The  average  attendance  each  year  in  the  carpenter  shop  has  been  about  fifty  and 
in  the  sewing  classes  about  forty  pupils.  T?ie  time  devoted  to  the  work  has  been 
one  hour  twice  a  week,  in  school  hours.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that  the 
usual  school  studies  were  not  interfered  with.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupils 
who  have  attended  the  Industrial  School  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in 
their  regular  school  studies  and  maintained  their  standing  in  their  respective  classes. 
They  appeared  not  to  have  lost  any  ground,  but  rather  gained. 

The  expenses  for  starting  and  carrying  on  of  this  work  for  the  several  years  have 
been  as  follows : 

First  year $725  86 

Second  year 599  34 

Third  year 582  51 

Fourth  year 681  19 

The  teacher's  reports  for  the  school  year,  ending  July  1,  1886,  are  as  follows  : 

Carpentry  class,  average  daily  attendance 80 

Carving  class,  average  daily  attendance 26 

Pupils  draw  their  ow^n  designs  on  paper  or  on  blackboard  before  beginning  work. 
Boys  in  carpentry  class  have  finished  the  thirty  lessons  in  the  course  laid  out,  mak- 
ing altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  pieces.  Boys  in  carving  class  have 
had  practice  in  panel  work — have  made  wall  brackets,  book  racks,  inkstands,  card 
racks,  picture  frames,  etc. ;  in  all  seventy  pieces. 

Boys  show  great  diversity  of  talent,  some  becoming  in  a  little  time  quite  expert 
in  tool-handling,  while  others  find  it  much  more  difficult.  They  show  much  enthu- 
siasm and  love  for  the  work;  many  inclined  to  visit  the  shop  during  play  hours  to 
work.  Rigid  discipline  is  maintained  at  all  times,  but  the  teacher  has  scarcely  any 
trouble  or  annoyance.  Each  boy  has  a  particular  place  assigned  to  him  and  always 
uses  the  same  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  for  keeping  the  tools  in  order  and 
for  returning  them  to  their  proper  places  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

SEWINQ  CLASSES. 

Girls  in  second  grammar  class,  average  daily  attendance,  27 ;  average  age,  12 ; 
taught  plain  sewing.  They  first  measured  and  cut  from  the  goods  selected  an  apron  ; 
second,  an  undenvaist,  either  tight  or  half  fitting,  each  pupil  selecting  her  pattern 
and  muslin,  then  cutting^  basting,  and  fitting  the  same,  and  after  its  completion 
working  the  button  holes ;  then  they  were  employed,  thirdly ,  on  flannel  sJeirts,  each 
article  having  an  original  design  embroidered  on  the  hem,  using  Kensington  stitch. 

•Mr.  John  V.  Shaw. 
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Girls  in  third  grammar  class,  average  daily  attendance,  30;  average  age,  11; 
taught  to  use  thimble  and  needle,  making  splashers,  tidies,  doylies,  bureau  covers, 
and  table  scarfs  on  butcher's  linen.  Each  pupil  selected  her  pattern,  then  stamped 
the  goods  and  outlined  the  pattern  with  red  or  black  cotton.  The  stitches  taught 
were  stem  stitch,  split  stitch,  and  French  knots.  Each  article  was  fringed  and  knot- 
ted. Then  felt  goods  were  used,  and  the  same  work  was  done  on  this  material  with 
crewels  of  different  colors.  Thirdly,  plain  sewing  was  taught  by  working  on  linen 
aprons.  Lastly,  scrim  oe  canvas  was  selected  for  aprons,  and  in  addition  to  the 
catting  and  making  two  strips  of  drawn  work  were  made  on  the  bottom  of  each 
apron,  and  in  the  space  between  that  work  an  original  design  was  outlined  in  sUk. 
The  design  was  first  drawn  on  paper  and  then  transferred  to  the  scrim  by  the  use 
of  impression  pap^. 

^  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  CARPENTRY. 

Lesson    1. — Use  of  hammer,  vise,  the  rule,  try^uare. 
2. — Use  of  hammer  in  driving  nails  and  spikes. 

5"  [  Use  of  plane. 

6. — ^Use  of  jointer. 

6. — ^Use  of  chalk  line  and  rule. 

7. — ^Use  of  smoothing  plane. 

8. — Use  of  saw. 

9. — Use  of  rip  saw, 

^'  i  Use  of  marking  gauge. 

12. — ^Use  of  bit  and  brace. 

18. — ^Practice  on  lessons  9  and  12. 

14. — Striking  out  and  boring  for  mortise. 

15. — ^Use  of  mallet  and  mortising  chisel. 

16. — ^Use  of  paring  chisel. 

17. — ^Planing  to  gauge. 

18.— Making  square  frames  from  rough  boards. 

19. — Use  of  brad  awl  and  screw-driver. 

20. — ^Driving  nails  horizontally. 

21.— Planing  boards  out  of  wind. 

22.— Use  of  knife  for  accurate  marking. 

23. — Making  dovetails. 

24. — Sharpening  tools. 

A^'  I  Make  square  frame  with  locked  joints. 

27  ) 

oo'  >  Make  square  frame  with  mortised  comdrs. 

29  ) 

gQ*  y  Make  square  frame  with  mitred  comers. 

81.— Preparing  stock,  sawing,  planing,  jointing. 

32.— Striking  out  stock  for  different  portions  of  a  box. 

88. — Halving  sides  and  fitting  ends. 

84.- Putting  parts  together. 

35. — Smoothing  surfaces, 

86.— Fitting  lid  to  box. 

87.— Fitting  butts. 

88.— Fitting  lock. 

89  ) 

^Q*  y  Special  instruction  in  sharpening  tools. 

ABT,  VOL  2 11  rf^c^n]o 
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The  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  this  ex- 
periment in  adding  industrial  training  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
public  schools,  are  succinctly  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Montclair  schools  in  a  letter  written  January  12,  1887 : 

SUPEBINTBNDENT  SPAULDINQ  BEPOBTS  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  nearly  five  years,  and  with  eminently  sat- 
isfactory results.  All  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grammar 
grades  are  engaged  in  industrial  work. 

During  the  first  year  each  boy  receives  instruction  one  hour  a  week  in  the  devel- 
opment of  geometric  forms  with  pasteboard  cuttings,  and  alsoin  clay  modelling. 
At  first  the  modelling  is  confined  to  geometric  forms,  while  later,  fruit  and  other 
equaUy  difficult  pieces  are  attempted.  * 

During  the  second  year  the  boys  are  systematicaUy  trained  two  hours  per  week 
in  the  use  of  carpenter  tools. 

During  the  third  year  the  boys  are  employed  in  wood  carving.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  boys  originate  their  own  designs  for  wood  carving. 

While  the  boys  are  in  the  workshop  the  girls  are  engaged  in  needlework,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regular  class  teachers.  In  the  beginning  the  girls  practice 
the  various  stitches  used  in  plain  sewing,  foUowing  the  course  of  lessons  advised  by 
tjie  New  York  Industrial  Association.  After  about  a  dozen  different  stitches  have 
been  mastered,  work  on  garments,  with  simple  cutting  and  fitting,  is  begun.  Later 
in  the  course  the  girls  embroider  patterns  upon  linen,  momie  cloth,  etc.,  using  the 
various  stitches  of  ornamental  needlework  and  drawn  work.  The  designs  for  this 
work  are  for  the  most  part  original. 

A  special  instructor  is  provided  in  carpentry  and  wood  carving. 

The  shop  is  a  large  and  weU-lighted  attic  of  one  of  the  school  buildings,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  dozen  sets  of  carpenter  tools  and  as  many  sets  of  wood-carving 
tools. 

The  chief  aim  in  this  industrial  work  is  disciplinary.  No  effort  is  made  to  produce 
salable  articles,  but  rather  to  provide  such  work  as  will  best  train  the  hand  and  eye. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  departments  of  the  school,  partly  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation, but  with  special  reference  in  the  higher  grades  to  decorative  designs. 

The  results  of  industrial  training  in  this  school  have  been,  so  far  as  observed, 
altogether  favorable. 

Very  respectfully, 

RANDALL  SPAULDING, 

SuperiiUendent  of  Schools, 

HoBOKEN,  New  Jersey. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School 
Department  for  1885t-'86  *  show  the  status  of  drawing  and  industrial 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  city: 

DRAWING. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prejudice  in  the  past  in  regard  to  this  branch,  it 
now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  drawing  should  be  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically taught  in  our  schools.    Being,  as  it  is,  the  very  foundation  of  most  of 

♦  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  City  of  Hoboken  for 
the  year  ending  April  80,  1886,  submitted  to  the  Ck)uncil  May  1,  1886.  Prepared  by 
David  E.  Rice,  Superintending  Principal.  Sudhaus  &  Erlenkotter,  printers,  74  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York.     Pp.34.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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the  industrial  pursuits,  there  are  but  few  attending  our  Bchools  to  whom  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  wiU  not  be  of  practical  utility  in  the  business  relations  of  their 
lif e-work«  While  the  time  for  this  subject  is  limited  each  week  to  one  lesson  of  an 
hour*8  length,  yet  commendable  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  with  prospects 
of  better  results  dining  the  coming  year.  At  the  Industrial  Exhibit,  held  in  Stev- 
ens Institute  this  montii,  a  general  selection  of  work  in  this  department  was  exhib- 
ited, and  was  considered  by  competent  judges  to  compare  favorably  with  that  sent 
from  other  cities. 
Drawing  is  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  whose  salary  is  $1,000  a  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  the  late  lamented  General  (George  B.  McClellan  in. 
augUTfted  a  movement  in  Hoboken  to  give  a  practical  test  to  the  use  of  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  The  movement  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  ''Industrial  Association  of  New  Jersey."  The  Rev. 
George  O.  Houghton  is  its  first  president.  It  is  fortunate  in  seeming  the  advantage 
of  his  admittedly  superior  organizing  powers.  The  other  officers  are  residents  of 
Hoboken,  and  carry  into  their  work  an  intelligent  enthusiasm,  which  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  the  movement,  Its  name  implies  that  its  efforts  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  Hoboken  alone,  but  to  all  New  Jersey. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Hoboken  that  a  movement  in  which 
so  many  hopes  are  centred  should  originate  in  our  city. 

The  association  asked  for  the  co-oi)eration  of  our  school  authorities  to  introduce 
the  work  into  the  schools  in  its  simplest  form,  viz:  modelling  for  the  boys  and 
plain  sewing  for  the  girls. 

The  boards  of  education  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  the  understanding  being 
that  no  additional  expense  was  to  be  entailed  upon  the  very  limited  resources  of 
last  year*s  appropriation.    The  experiment  has  had  its  trial  and  has  been  successful. 

The  association  provided  a  teacher,  and  has  conducted  a  class  in  modelling  and  a 
class  in  sewing  in  each  school  during  two  days  of  each  week,  two  hours  being  taken 
up  each  day.  The  progress  has  been  marvellous.  •  The  enthusiasm  which  the  pupils 
carry  into  their  work  is  something  wonderful  to  behold,  when  we  remember  how 
adverse  pupils  generally  are  to  give  attention  to  their  studies. 

The  point  of  most  interest  to  practical  educators  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  solved 
by  our  experiment,  viz  :  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other 
and  essential  studies  of  our  schools.  There  was  some  danger  that  it  might  distract 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  and  mar  that  progress  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  our  schools.  We  are  able  to  say,  after  close  observation,  that  it  is  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance. 

The  short  time  employed  in  manual  training  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  recreation 
and  a  pleasure  rather  than  as  an  additional  burden  put  upon  their  minds;  one  and 
all  appear  to  enjoy  it,  and  seem  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  There  is  a  competition 
among  them  which  caUs  out  their  best  efforts.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  study  of 
lines  and  the  necessary  calculations  in  their  work  develop  aptitude  for  studies 
which  are  germane  to  these  pursuits.  Of  course  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  our 
exi)eriment  has  been  made  under  many  disadvantages.  Desks  in  a  school  room  are 
not  good  places  for  modelling.  The  material  used  soils  them  and  gives  considerable 
trouble  to  the  janitors.  The  sewing  can  be  conducted  with  more  success  in  the 
class  room,  the  ordinary  desk  affording  a  very  convenient  table  upon  which  to 
work. 

NEED  OF  INCREASED  FAaUTIES. 

When  the  experiment  becomes  more  extended— as  it  must  or  be  abandoned-*- 
Bhops  properly  fitted  up  should  be  furnished.  ogitzed  by  ^OOg IC 
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How  this  10  to  be  done  is  a  matter  which  will  tax  the  public  spirit  and  organizing 
resources  of  our  best  citizens.  In  the  year  1881  an  act  was  passed  hj  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  (approved  March  24, 1881)  which  provides  that  in  case  $3,000  is 
raised  in  any  city,  town,  or  township  for  industrial  educational  purposes,  a  like 
sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  If  some  method  were  found  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  we  might  have  the  shop  and  shop  equipments  which  are  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  work. 

Industrial  education  casts  its  shadow  before  it,  and  is  one  of  our  social  problems 
which  must  be  met  and  solved.  Practical  men  see  that  the  conditions  underlying 
the  labor  and  manufacturing  problems  of  our  country  have  changed  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changed  circumstances  or  get  badly 
worsted  in  the  battle  of  Ufe.  During  the  day  and  evening  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  April,  of  this  year,  through  the  energy  and  management  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  New  J  ersey ,  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  we  have  had  an  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  in  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute. The  exhibition  was  opened  by  addresses  by  President  Qeorge  C.  Houghton, 
Governor  Leon  Abbett,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  E.  O.  Chapman,  and 
School  Trustee  John  Reid.  It  was  visited  by  our  best  citizens  and  by  distinguished 
professors  and  educators  from  all  our  neighboring  cities.  The  work  was  critically 
and  carefully  examined  by  all,  and  was  pronounced  remarkable,  being  the  work  of 
children.  Considering  the  limited  time  since  we  commenced  it  in  Hoboken,  our 
schools  had  a  very  fair  exhibit,  and  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  others  from 
abroad.  It  is  understood  that  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  introducing 
industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  is  to  be  made  throughout  the  coming  year. 
Several  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  are  now  making  a  similar  experiment  to 
ours. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  by  Miss  N.  N.  Lowden,  the  teacher 
provided  by  the  "Industrial  Education  Association,"  of  the  two 
years'  work  in  the  public  schools. 

The  account  of  this  State  association  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Association. 

MISS  LOWDBN*S  BEFOBT. 

Industrial  education  was  introduced  into  the  Hoboken  public  schools  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885.  Classes  were  then  formed  in  sewing  and  modelling.  One  class  of  girls« 
numbering  forty,  received  two  hours'  instruction  every  week  in  a  regular  system 
of  sewing  prepared  for  use  in  public  schools. 

They  commenced  with  the  first  principles,  and  were  carefully  and  slowly  led  on, 
step  by  step.  Not  only  were  they  taught  to  make  small  stitches  and  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  they  were  required  always  to  have  clean  hands  and  to  be  neat  about  their 
work. 

The  sewing  was  a  favorite  hour,  the  children  striving  earnestly  to  do  well,  and 
the  parents  also  taking  a  deep  interest. 

The  fourth  class  of  boys  was  selected  for  the  modelling,  and  this  was  also  success- 
ful. The  boys  were  trained  first  to  measure,  then  to  calculate  distances.  They 
were  required  to  make  square  after  square  according  to  given  measurements,  until 
their  eyes,  as  weU  as  their  hands,  were  trained  to  judge  carefully  and  truly.  Then 
they  went  on  to  work  out  models  in  clay. 

When  the  classes  closed  in  May  the  progress  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
work  had  afforded  a  change  and  a  rest  from  the  dull  routine  of  school  life,  while 
the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  brain  had  been  developed. 

In  October,  1886,  the  sewing  classes  were  recommenced,  an'angemen^  having 
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been  made  to  take  in  two  classes  in  every  school.  In  No.  1  school,  however,  three 
classes  were  formed,  the  teacher  of  the  class  who  had  heard  the  instruction  the 
previous  year  volunteering  to  carry  out  the  work  in  her  room. 

The  class  that  commenced  last  year  is  now  progressing  wonderfully  well,  many 
of  the  children  being  very  expert,  and  all  continuing  to  be  greatly  interested. 

In  December,  the  pleasant  room  in  No.  4  school  having  been  completed,  the  model- 
ling classes  were  reopened,  and  wood  carving  added  to  the  instruction*  One  hour 
in  evexy  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  former  and  one  to  the  latter. 

The  room  has  been  conveniently  fitted  out,  and  two  long  pine  tables  are  used  by 
the  modelling  classes. 

From  1  o'clock  until  2  twelve  boys  assemble,  the  best  four  boys  from  three 
classes,  as  this  class  is  intended  as  a  reward.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  induce  the 
boya  to  leave  at  3,  they  so  constantly  beg  for  a  few  moments  Icmger. 

After  drawing  designs  they  carve  on  black  walnut,  ash,  and  oak;  small  boys  of 
eleven  proudly  taking  home  a  really  well-ezecuted  piece  of  carving  fcNr  the  approval 
of  their  parents.  Many  letters  have  been  received  from  fathers  requesting  that 
their  boys  might  join  this  class. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  recited,  and  extracts  showing  the 
interest  taken  by  President  Steel,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
in  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  are  given.  (See  Part  I,  pages 
13-30,  and  377-383.) 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  is  similarly  shown  by  the  extracts  from  the  annual  reports, 
given  in  Appendix  P  to  this  volume. 

Philadelphia  long  differed  from  many  other  cities  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  public  school  system.  Its  schools  were  arranged  in  groups 
of  school  districts,  each  group  having  its  own  board  of  directors, 
elected  by  citizens  of  the  ward,  and  practically  managing  its  own 
affairs.  There  are  some  thirty-one  such  groups,  or  ^'  sections,"  as 
they  are  called,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  general  city  Board  of 
Public  Education,  which  board  is  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  ward  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  court  of  common 
pleas  and  the  district  court,  and  holding  office  for  three  years.  The 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board  had  nominal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  schools,  but  they  were  engaged  in  private  business,  and 
had,  besides,  very  limited  authority  in  fact,  so  that  the  lack  of  some 
more  direct  authority  and  supervision  over  all  the  schools,  by  which 
they  could  be  brought  into  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity,  had 
long  been  felt;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  matter  had  been  agitated 
for  some  years  that  the  change  was  effected,  and  it  was  decided  in 
1882  to  confer  ampler  i)ower  upon  some  one  executive  officer,  and  to 
place  the  schools  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  city 
superintendent,  who  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  aided  by  one  assistant  superintendent. 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

In  1883  the  experiment  was  begun.-  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  the 
distinguished  educator,  who  had  been  for  some  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  called  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  ©f  Philadelphia, 
He  was  given  a  force  of  four  assistant  superintendents,  instead  of 
the  single  assistant  first  proposed,  to  aid  him  in  the  great  task  of 
effecting  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  second  largest 
.  city  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  MacAlister,  who  had  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  by  his 
work  in  Milwaukee,  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  introduction  in  all  public 
schools  of  industrial  art  drawing,  with  a  well-defined  purpose  of 
further  developing  a  broad  scheme  for  industrial  training.  These 
subjects  had  been  much  agitated  in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial,  and  subsequently  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens 
had  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  found  a  museum  and  art  classes  for 
the  development  of  technical  industrial  art  training. 

Drawing  already  had  some  foothold  in  the  public  schools;  sewing 
had  been  put  into  a  number  of  the  girls'  schools.  Mr.  Leland's 
efforts  in  teaching  "  minor  arts  "  to  children  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  school  officials.  President  Steel,  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  had  shown  a  ready  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  some  forms  of  industrial  ai-t  training;  while 
several  independent  schools,  more  or  less  artistic  and  industrial, 
were  busy  in  the  city.  All  these  indications  seemed  to  show  that  the 
times  were  most  propitious  for  the  coming  of  an  educator  so  well  fur- 
nished for  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

FIRST  REPORT  BY  THE  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  the  first  official  report  made  by  Mr.  MacAlister,  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  issued  in  1884,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1883,  after  reciting  his  official  action,  with 
the  reasons  for  the  changes  made,  he  deals  with  the  whole  subject 
of  industrial  education.  Such  extracts  from  this  very  instructive 
report  as  relate  to  the  rearrangement  of  schedules  and  modification 
of  methods  of  teaching  the  old  studies,  which  were  required  to  give 
opportunities  for  introducing  the  new  studies,  with  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  *^  Industrial  Art  Drawing'*  and  *'  Manual  Training,"  are 
given  in  Appendix  P. 

The  extracts  from  the  two  latest  published  official  reports  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education,  which  follow  here,  show  the  progress  of  the 
general  movement  towards  introducing  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  several  grades  of  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports 
of  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Steel,  and  as  shovm  by  the  reports 
of  principals,  with  courses  of  instruction,  extrgbc^s  J^r<^g^3®^f^s,  etc. 
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The  school  year  and  the  calendar  year  coincide;  and,  as  the  pub- 
lished report  is  not  issued  till  nearly  a  year  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  the  latast  report  at  hand  is  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1885. 

Since  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  first  official 
report,  referred  to  above,  the  Superintendent  has  made  but  brief 
reference  in  his  two  subsequent  reports  to  these  especial  topics. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  "Industrial  Art  School"  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Leland's 
experiment,  since  adopted  by  the  city  and  made  a  public  school, 
Mr.  Leland  having  returned  to  Europe  some  time  since.  A  Manual 
Training  School  has  also  been  established  by  the  city,  the  account  of 
which  will  be  foxmd  with  the  schools  of  its  class. 

The  city  has  long  supported  a  number  of  night  schools.  The  report 
for  1885  records  45  of  them:  21  for  men  and  boys,  12  for  women  and 
girls,  5  for  both  sexes,  and  7  for  colored  men  and  women.  More 
than  6,000  pupils  attend  these  schools.  One  of  these  schools,  the 
Artisans*  Night  School,  already  noticed  in  Part  I,  seeks  to  do  for 
working  artisans  what  the  Franklin  Institute  and  Cooper  Union  do 
for  their  pupUs.  In  1885  there  were  315  nunils  registered  in  this 
school,  representing  eighty  different  occupations.  The  pupils  are 
arranged  in  classes,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  special  studies  de- 
sired. All  the  work  is  done  with  reference  to  the  practical  everyday 
wants  of  the  students;  the  problemsin  mathematics,  for  instance,  are 
given  to  such  calculations  as  their  trades  are  most  likely  to  require. 

The  mechanical  drawing  is  so  planned  that  either  a  model  should 
be  made  by  the  pupil  from  his  drawing  or  a  drawing  from  a  model ; 
free-hand  sketches  of  solids  are  also  required,  and  a  few  lessons  in 
perspective  given.  This  school  has  been  in  existence  since  1868,  and 
in  1885  had  a  record  of  a  total  attendance  of  7,300  students.  The 
councils  appropriated  a  little  over  $35,000  for  the  support  of  these  45 
night  schools  during  the  year. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  his  annual  report,*  after  the  first 
year  of  Superintendent  MacAlister's  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  Pres- 
ident Steel  is,  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  his  previous  utterances, 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  new  educational  movement : 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education : 

In  submitting  my  report  for  1884,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  Board  upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  every  department 

♦Sixty-flixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  81,  1884,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia :  BUrke  &  McFetridge, 
printers,  806-808  Chestnut  street.    1885.    Pp.  870, 
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of  the  work.  In  no  previous  year  have  the  members  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  schools,  or  devoted  themselves  with  more  energy  to  their  improve- 
ment. Indeed,  so  much  has  been  aocomplished,  that  it  wil^  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  compress  within  the  limits  of  this  report  any  just  statement  of  the  labor  which 
has  been  performed  or  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

DBPARTMBKT  OP  SUPERINTBNDBNCB. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  which  was  laid 
before  you  some  months  ago,  so  fully  set  forth  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
his  department,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  extended  reference 
to  it  in  this  place.  There  are  two  or  three  matters,  however,  to  which  it  seems 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

The  most  important  task  undertaken  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  year  was 
the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has 
very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  stated  in  his  report  the  character  and  object  of  the 
clianges  made.  The  cliief  purposes  of  the  revision  were  to  break  up  the  mechanical 
routine  into  which  the  teachers  had  fallen,  and  to  substitute  rational  methods,  which 
should  lead  to  the  natural  development  of  the  child's  power.  Heretofore  the  larger 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  has  consisted  in  training  the  memory  of  her  pupils. 
Hie  learning  of  words  has  been  the  chief  business  of  the  child. 

THE  NBW  METHODS. 

The  aim  of  the  new  course,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  develop  ideas  in  ^e  minds  of  the 
children  by  means  of  contact  with  things.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying 
all  the  instruction  is  that "  the  teacher  should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  practical, 
the  real,  to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  the  ideal."  This  is  the  method  indicated  by 
nature  and  insisted  upon  by  every  recognized  authority  in  the  science  and  art  of 
education.  It  makes  education  grow  out  of  the  mental  constitution  of  the  child, 
and  aims  to  develop  its  faculties  in  such  a  way  that  additional  power  is  gained  at 
each  successful  step,  and  every  new  growth  confers  the  power  to  do  as  well  as  to 
think.  This  principle  puts  the  child  in  enth-ely  new  relations  to  the  school.  He  is 
required  to  get  his  knowledge  of  nmnber  from  objects,  and  not  h*om  the  abstract 
symbols  which  represent  numbers.  In  spelling,  he  does  not  learn  long  columns  of 
disconnected  words  which,  represent  nothing  to  his  intelligence,  but  acquires  the 
ability  to  make  the  form  of  words  with  the  use  of  which  he  is  familiar.  His  read- 
ing does  not  consist  in  simply  repeating  words  and  sentences,  but  implies  the  imder- 
standingof  the  thought  and  the  realization  of  the  sentiment  which  lie  behind  them. 
His  drawing  is  the  representation  by  lines  of  things  which  he  sees  and  handles. 
The  object  lesson  is  a  means  for  unfolding  his  perceptive  powers,  and  the  lan- 
guage training  aims  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expressing  by  means  of  words,  first 
orally  and  then  in  writing,  the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  the  entire  range  of 
his  school  work  and  the  actual  experience  of  his  child-life. 

NEW  METHODS  APPROVED. 

Such  a  method  of  intellectual  training  commends  itself  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  person,  no  matter  how  limited  may  be  his  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  methods; 
and  if  faithfully  carried  out,  cannot  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  produce  better  results 
in  our  schools  than  those  heretofore  obtained.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  undeveloped  mind  of  a  young  child  can  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  any  subject 
by  making  him  repeat  the  words  in  which  this  knowledge  is  embodied.  The  chief 
function  of  the  educator  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  generate  mental  power,  to 
strengthen  the  faculties  by  exercise,  to  render  the  nund  receptive  of  knowledge  by 
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its  self-actmty.  These  are  the  ends  which  the  new  course  of  instruction  under- 
takes to  accx>mplifih,  and  its  establishment  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  places 
them  in  line  wiUi  the  most  advanced  centres  of  educational  work  in  this  country. 

RESULTS. 

The  real  test  of  any  coarse  of  iustruction,  however,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
results  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  The  few  months  during  which  the  new 
methods  have  been  in  operation  have  not  afforded  sufficient  time  to  show  the  gen- 
eral outcome  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  in  some  branches  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  already  visible.  The  lyrogress  made  in  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
drawing  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  In  most  of  the  primary  schools  the 
little  children  write  well  with  pen  and  ink,  whereas  a  year  ago  many  schools  never 
got  beyond  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil,  and  in  some  cases  the  slate  work  was  the 
limit  reached.  The  reading  is  made  to  quicken  the  intelligence  and  cultivate  the 
hearts  of  the  "pupils.  In  language,  the  teachers  themselves  have  been  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  the  little  ones  express  themselves ;  and  the  drawing  is  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  is  its  chief  function  as  a 
branch  of  study  in  the  elementary  school.  In  arithmetic,  the  teachers  have  been 
slower  in  getting  hold  of  the  objective  system  of  instruction ;  but  wherever  the 
methods  have  been  properly  applied,  their  superiority  in  developing  correct  ideas  of 
number  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  figures  have  been  fully  demonstrated.  From 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  operation  and  results  of  the  revision  thus 
far  made,  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  a  great  work  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  that  we  may  safely  look  for  the  establishment,  in  due  time, 
of  a  sounder  and  more  practical  education  for  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care. 

It  is  needless  that  I  should  allude  to  the  difficulties  the  Superintendent  has  had  to 
overcome  in  effecting  these  changes  and  the  labor  yet  needed  on  his  part  to  work 
them  thoroughly  into  the  schools.  The  teachers  must  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  methods,  as  well  as  trained  to  use  them  in  the  school  room ;  but  I 
Mieve  that  the  same  patient  and  earnest  endeavor  which  has  carried  the  work  thus 
far  will  bring  it  eventually  to  a  successful  issue. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  congratulate  the  Board  upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  its  efforts  during 
the  past  yearto  bring  the  public  school  education  mote  into  harmony  with  the  social 
demands  of  the  time.  I  have  in  previous  reports  urged  the  imjxjrtance  of  industrial 
training  as  a  port  of  general  education,  and  it  affords  me  heartfelt  satisfaction  to 
record  the  action  recently  taken  by  you  in  this  connection.  The  appropriations  so 
lilterally  made  by  Councils  will  enable  the  Board  to  make  a  beginning  with  manual 
training  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  I  am  not  prepared,  nor  is  this  the  place, 
to  point  out  just  how*the  start  should  be  made,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  hand- 
training  in  connection  with  head-training.  The  main  object  should  be  to  give  the 
U)yB  of  this  city  such  an  education  as  shall  enlarge  their  capacity  for  usefulness  as 
members  of  society,  while  broadening  their  culture  as  human  beings.  There  need 
U;  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  movement. 

KG  LONQER  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

Industrial  training  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment.  In  our 
own  ooantry,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  schools  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  in 
which  manual  training  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  mental  training. 
We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  commencin|^^.thjej^^^r^^ijwy^ila- 
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delphia.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  guard  against  making  a  false  step  at  the  ontset. 
A  wise  beginning  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  public  and  the  co-operation  of 
Councils ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  many  years  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to 
perfect  such  a  svstematic  course  of  industrial  training  for  her  children  as  shall  en- 
hance her  advantages  and  opportunities  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  while  elevating 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  community.  In  my  judgment,  no  step 
taken  in  connection  with  the  public  education  of  this  city  so  fully  indicates  the  lit- 
'  eral  and  progressive  spirit  which  is  taking  possession  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  as  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

ADVENT  OF  A  NEW  EBA  IN  EDUCATION. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  education  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try is  about  to  undergo  important  modifications  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
training.  The  age  of  industrialism  has  come.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  ideas, 
our  social  and  political  life,  are  rapidly  changing  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
power  which  dominates  the  world.  The  schools  in  which  the  people  are  educated 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  these  conditions.  The  education  which  was  moulded 
by  the  influences  of  civilization  two  or  three  himdred  years  ago  will  not  do  for 
the  living  present.  The  wealth,  the  power,  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  depend  in 
our  time  upon  its  productiveness  —  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  use  it  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing of  science,  of  art,  of  machinery,  of  raw  material.  Nothing  but  education  can 
give  it  this  power.  That  country  whose  schools  are  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  forces  which  control  society  must  inevitably  take  the  lead.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  are  adding  technical  schools  to  their  educational  sys- 
tems as  eagerly  as  they  are  increasing  their  warlike  resomxjes.  If  the  United 
States,  which,  above  all  other  nations,  is  devoted  to  the  triumph  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  is  not  to  lag  behind,  the  industrial  element  must  be  made  universal  in  the 
education  which,  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  she  provides  for  all  the  people.  *  •  * 

SEWING. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  girls  have  not  been  neglected  in  the 
desire  of  the  Board  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  education  for  the 
children  of  the  city.  Availing  itself  of  a  small  surplus  in  the  item  of  teachers*  sal- 
aries, an  experiment  with  sewing  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  girls*  schools  was 
begun  last  December.  Eleven  special  teachers  were  temporarily  engaged  and  de- 
tailed to  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools  of  nine  sections.  So  far  as  I  can  learn , 
the  trial  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect  The  principals  of  the  schools  in 
which  the  instruction  has  been  given  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  so  far  obtained.  The  girls  have  enjoyed  the  work  and  have  made  steady 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Their  parents  have  become  interested,  and  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  Noninterference  with  the 
other  studies  has  been  reported,  and  the  effect  of  the  sewing  lessons  in  retaining 
the  girls  in  school  has  already  been  felt.  Encouraged  by  these  facts,  the  Board  has 
recently  taken  steps  to  extend  the  instruction  into  all  the  girls*  secondary  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  city.  This  will  require  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sewing 
teachers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  funds  at  command  will  be  adequate  to  the 
additional  expenditure  that  will  be  needed.  I  must  refer  to  the  excellent  work  the 
Normal  School  is  doing  in  this  branch.  The  fact  tliat  sewing  has  been  so  success- 
fully taught  in  this  school  has  doubtless  been  of  great  service  in  connection  with 
the  larger  field  into  which  it  has  now  been  extended.  I  regard  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  this  whole  matter  as  deserving  the  warmest  approval,  and  it  will  certainly 
receive  the  most  cordial  support  from  the  public. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.Qeorge  W.  Fetter, 
principal  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School: 

mDUSTRIAL  WORK  IS  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Departments  of  Sewing  and  Drawing  deserve  special  mention.  Some  very 
excellent  work  has  been  done  in  these  departments.  An  exhibit  sent  to  the  '*  World's 
Exhibition'"  at  New  Orleans  has  been  pronomu^  by  good  judges  to  be  worthy  of 
much  praise.  The  average  time  given  to  sewing  is  one  hour  per  week  during  the 
first  three  years. 

The  first  year  the  material  is  furnished  the  pupils,  and  they  are  instructed  in  the 
fdinplest  kind  of  work,  preparatory  to  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments  and 
other  useful  articles. 

The  second  year  the  material  is  brought  from  the  homes,  and  kept  in  the  school 
in  a  large  closot  prepared  for  the  purpose.    When  completed,  it  is  examined  by  the 
teacher,  and  if  satisfactory,  is  given  to  the  pupil  to  take  home. 
A  list  of  articles  made  by  Classes  B  and  C  during  the  year  is  appended: 

Aprons 148 

White  undergarments 106 

Underwaists ^ 57 

Ladies'  white  skirts 26 

Ladies'  flannel  skirts 23 

Ladies'  cashmere  sacques 4 

Ladies' chintz  wrappers 2 

Lady's  gingham  dress    1 

Ladies'  night  dresses 9 

Ladies'  dress  waists 4 

Children's  garments 32 

Boys'  shirt  waists 7 

Men's  shirts 5 

Shoe-bags 't 4 

Hemstitched  pocket-handkerchiefs 7 

Pillow-cases 59 

Pillow-shams 5 

White  table-cloths,  hemmed 6 

Table-napkins,  hemmed 48 

Ladies'  flannel  sacques 6 

Total 559 

One  hundred  and  sixty  young  ladies  draughted  to  their  proper  measurements  paper 
patterns  for  dresses,  by  which  they  can  make  their  garments  with  due  regard  to 
fitting  and  style. 

COOKINa. 

It  is  deemed  a  proper  time  to  suggest  that  a  Department  of  Cooking  be  added  to 
the  school.  There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  step. 
Few  women  go  through  life  without  finding,  at  some  period,  a  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing not  simply  useful,  but  absolutely  essential.  Nothing  tends  more  to  make  a 
home  happy  than  the  proper  supervision  and  preparation  of  well-cooked  and  pala- 
table food.  Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  will  become  heads  of  families,  and  be 
compelled  to  superintend  and  perhaps  perform  many  of  the  operations  of  cooking 
in  the  household.  In  their  vocation  as  teachers  they  have  little  time  or  opportunity 
to  gain  that  knowledge  requisite  to  the  performance  of  this  work;  and  many  mothers 
finding  in  cooking,  as  in  sewing,  no  opportunity  of  instructing  their  daughters  in 
this  most  useful  of  the  domestic  arts.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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The  following  extracts  froili  the  latest  published  annual  report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education*  give  President  Steel's 
report  upon  the  state  and  progress  of  the  industrial  movement  in  the 
city  schools.  The  special  reports  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Director  of  the  school  follow.  Extracts  from  the 
"  by-laws  and  rules "  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Industrial  Art  School,  are  given;  also  the  "  rules  "  relating  to  other 
forms  of  industrial  education.  The  accoimt  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  is  given  elsewhere. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ 

The  advancement  made  by  the  Board  m  carrying  forward  the  work  commenced 
in  industrial  training  a  year  ago  has  been  so  rapid  and  extended,  that  it  is  difiScult 
for  me  to  speak  of  it  with  the  detail  that  I  would  like.  The  most  important  step 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  as  a  part  of  the  pubUc 
school  system.  This  action  of  the  Board  has  attracted  wide  attention  throughout 
the  coimtry,  and  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  larger  degree  of  interest  in  the 
school  system  of  Philadelphia  than  anything  Heretofore  attempted  by  the  Board. 
To  our  sister  city — Baltimore — ^belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  organized  a  public 
school  of  tliis  kind,  but  Philadelphia  comes  next  in  order,  and  our  enterprise  is  on 
BO  much  larger  a  scale,  and  is  founded  on  so  much  broader  a  basis,  that  we  might 
well  claim  the  merit  of  originality  in  a  movement  which  seems  to  me  so  momen- 
tous to  the  public  school  system  of  the  entire  nation.  The  character  and  objects  of 
the  school  have  been  so  fully  set  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not  worth  trhilefor  me 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place.  The  plan  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
most  approved  features  of  the  schools  of  this  kind  in  other  cities— but  under  private 
management — were  incorporated  therein.  In  several  respects,  however,  our  scheme 
of  training  and  instruction  varies  from  that  pursued  in  these  schools,  and  it  is 
believed  that  improvements  have  been  made  which  tend  to  render  it  better  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  has  been  instituted. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  name — Manual  Training  School — only  partially  indicates  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  education  it  seeks  to  bestow.  It  is  not  simply  a  school  for  hand-train- 
ing ;  it  includes  this  element,  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize  has  been  too 
long  neglected,  but  includes  it  simply  as  a  part  of  the  symmetrical  development  ^of 
the  whole  being.  It  proposes  to  train  mind  and  body,  and  thus  affords  an  educa- 
tion which  is  at  the  same  time  more  complete  and  more  practically  useful  in  the 
business  of  life. 

The  school  as  organized  succeeds  the  grammar  school.  Pupils  who  have  finished 
the  grammar  school  studies  are  admitted  by  examination.  The  full  course  covers 
three  years,  and  includes  thorough  training  in  the  structure  and  application  of  the 
fundamental  tools,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  mathematics,  elementary  science,  general  history,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. Each  day  is  divided  into  six  periods,  three  of  which  are  given  to  the  literary 
branches,  one  period  to  drawing,  and  two  periods  to  shop  work.  This  is  a  ftur  dis- 
tribution of  time,  and  ought  to  produce  that  balance  of  mind  and  body  which  edu- 

»  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  81, 1885,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia:  Burk  &  McFetridge,  print* 
era,  8(KW08  Chestnut  street.    1886.    Pp.416.  Dgtzedby^OOglC 
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cational  reformers  have  been  seeking  from  the  first.  Ab  to  the  advantages  of  such 
a  course  of  training,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  boy  who  goes  through  this  school  must  enter  upon  life  and  its 
duties  with  many  chances  in  his  favor,  and  ought  to  prove  a  more  useful  as  well  as 
successful  citizen.  I  congratulate  the  Board  most  heartily  upon  the  promising 
b^inning  which  this  school  has  made,  and  predict  for  it  a  future  filled  with  good 
not  only  to  our  own  community,  but  to  other  cities  which  may  be  led  to  foUow  in 
our  f  ootst^is. 

SEWING. 

The  instruction  in  sewing  has  been  carried  forward  with  great  success  during  the 
past  year,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The 
results  already  obtained  fully  justify  all  that  was  claimed  for  this  branch  of  training 
when  it  was  introduced  fifteen  months  ago.  So  well  has  the  system  of  instruction 
been  organized,  and  so  satisfactorily  has  the  teaching  been  conducted,  that  the 
approval  of  the  public  has  already  been  won. 

Instruction  is  given  to  all  the  girls  in  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools— about 
25,000  in  round  numbers.  The  work  is  done  by  special  teachers,  who  are  distributed 
throughout  the  schoc^,  in  accordance  with  prpgranunes  made  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's oflBce.  Two  of  the  assistant  superintendents  —  Misses  Kirby  and  Haggen- 
botham — exercise  a  general  direction  over  the  Instruction,  and  have  done  much 
towards  establishing  it  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  all  that  has  been  done  in  carrying  the  schools  along 
these  lines  of  improvement.  All  these  changes  have  been  introduced  with  care, 
the  Board  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  gradual  progress,  rather  than  the  hasty 
adoption  of  all  that  is  needed  to  make  our  schools  conform  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
public  education. 

Several  years  have  been  required  to  engraft  into  our  system  measures  that  were 
clearly  demanded  at  the  outset,  but  this  gradual  advancement  has  placed  these 
features  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  footing.  In  my  judgment,  however,  we  must 
not  pause  here;  we  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  laid  the  basis -of  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  improvement.  I  believe  it  is  now  time  for  the  Board  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  first  stages,  and  to  commence  the  reorganization  of  the  primary 
department,  taking  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction  of  children  in 
the  school  room,  and  presenting  to  Councils  and  the  public  a  complete  system  of 
primary  training.  This  subject  embraces  so  much,  that  all  I  can  say  in  regard  to 
it  must  appear  superficial,  and  the  mention  in  this  repoi-t  of  some  of  the  features 
that  should  «nter  into  such  a  course  of  instruction  must  be  considered  the  merest 
outline. 

KINDEBGABTENS. 

First  to  be  urged  is  provision  for  training  children  of  less  than  the  present  school 
age — six  years.  That  the  average  child  now  wastes  or  mis-spends  the  years  from 
three  to  six  wiH  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  observed  the  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten uxx)n  the  development  of  the  few  who  have  been  privileged  to  receive  its 
training.  There  is  no  period  in  childhood  in  which  the  mind  is  more  active  and 
inquiring,  and  none  in  which  it  is  more  ready  to  receive  lasting  impressions  of  duty 
and  its  relations  to  its  fellows.  This  instruction  should  be  in  skilled  hands,  and 
must  be  confined  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten.  The  statistics  of 
the  schools  show  that  a  large  number  of  children  from  necessity  leave  school  to 
earn  a  living  at  an  early  age,  and  to  these  the  sub-primary  or  kindergarten  schools 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Such  schools  cannot  be  established  by  private  enterprise ;  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  patronized,  and  the  necessity  for  trained  teacheirs,  etc.,  make  them 
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only  possible  as  part  of  a.  great  public  school  system.  I  earnestly  urge  the  estab- 
Ushtnent  of  this  class  of  schools  as  part  of  our  system,  and  believe  the  mon^ 
expended  would  be  a  most  profitable  outlay. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Apart  from  the  enlargement  of  the  primary  department,  by  extending  it  to 
younger  children  by  means  of  the  kindergarten,  is  the  duty  of  improving  our 
primary  schools.  The  low  salaries  which  for  years  were  paid  to  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  placed  a  ban  upon  them,  and  put  them  outside  the  ambition  of  the 
ablest  teachers,  and,  as  schools  are  largely  a  question  of  teachers,  this  important 
department  of  work  has  greatly  suffered.  The  changes  made  in  salaries  some  years 
ago,  which  still  left  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  grammar  schools,  did  not  go 
far  enough,  and  should  be  further  amended  by  equalizing  the  pay  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  inequality  of  the  salaries  in  the  different 
departments  of  instruction.  The  serious  objection  to  making  the  compensation  to 
-  primary  and  secondary  teachers  less  than  that  paid  in  the  grammar  grades  is,  that 
it  reduces  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  former.  We  are  all  aware  that  there 
are  able  and  faithful  teachers  engaged  in  primary  and  secondary  work,  but  the 
effect  of  the  lower  salary  allowed  for  these  departments  of  service  is  to  drive  the 
more  desirable  instructors  into  the  grammar  grades. 

No  teacher  can  be  blamed  for  seeking  an  appointment  where  a  higher  reward  is 
to  be  had.  The  results  of  this  discrimination  against  the  primary  teachers  are  so 
patent,  that  it  is  needless  I  should  repeat  the  catalogue.  But  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  this  question  is  the  embargo  it  places  upon  every  effort  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young  children,  whose  education  is  certainly 
not  the  least  important  of  our  responsibilities. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  laying  a  right  foundation  for  the  education  of  every  human 
being,  and  the  fact  that  out  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  attend  the  lower  schools 
many  never  go  beyond  their  limits,  are  statements  so  liackneyed,  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  disregarded.  But  this  does  not  diminish  their  impressiveness  as  reasons  for 
making  the  schools  where  these  multitudes  of  little  ones  are  found  certainly  as 
good  as.  those  where  the  few  and  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  community  are 
privileged  to  attend.  I  feel  free  to  say,  also,  that  the  duties  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  are  quite  as  weighty  as  those  of  the  teachers  in  what  are  techni- 
cally called  higher  grades  of  work. 

The  woman  who  is  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  yoting  needs  as  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  teacher  as  she  who  is  to  cultivate  the  flowers  which  good  nurture  will 
afterward  produce.  But  you  have  no  right  to  expect  this  if  you  offer  lower  in- 
ducements. ♦  ♦  ♦  Taking  into  consideration  the  special  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
during  the  past  two  years,  I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  making  the 
compensation  of  all  assistant  teachers  the  same,  no  matter  in  what  grade  of  work 
they  may  be  employed.  This  means,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  assist* 
ants  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  *  *  *  If  an  equality  of  salary  were 
established,  we  would  secure  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  best  talent  and 
most  approved  experience  throughout  the  school  system.  Teachers  would  seek 
positions  from  other  considerations  than  that  of  salary.  They  would  gravitate  to 
the  places  where  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  would  find  the  freest  play  and  tbe 
highest  satisfaction;  and  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  primary  instruction  would 
thus  be  strengthened  to  an  extent  which  nothing  else  can  perm^entbr  f^sai^ire.    The 
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marked  differences  between  the  primary  and  grammar  school  instruction  would 
disappear,  and  a  fuller  measure  of  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  a  larger  number 
of  children  who  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools. 


MANUAL  TRAINma  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Lastly,  manual  training  should  be  made  part  of  the  primary  course.  Simple 
justioe  to  children  demands  that  they  shoul(f  have  the  benefit  of  this  truly  higher 
education.  Public  education  will  never  return  even  a  moiety  of  what  is  expected 
from  it  until  it  recognizes  the  cardinal  fact,  that  the  hand  was  created  to  be  the 
dexterous  servant  of  the  mind,  and  that  upon  its  skill  rests  much  that  concerns  human 
happiness.  That  education  has  been  conducted  for  so  many  years  without  this 
kind  of  training  is  no  reason  for  its  continued  neglect ;  the  world  was  for  cen- 
turies without  any  attempt  at  public  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  the  necessity  for 
this  form  of  education  comes  to  us  in  these  later  years  with  all  the  force  that  the 
subject  of  public  education  presented  itself  two  centuries  ago.  Training  that  omits 
preparation  for  the  practicalduties  of  life  is  worse  than  defective  ;  it  is  false  and  mis- 
leading, and  if  erroneous  views  of  labor  exist  in  the  minds  of  young  people,  the 
system  of  education  which  their  elders  have  devised  is  greatly  responsible  for  it. 

If  the  institution  of  public  education  insists  that  the  intellectual  faculties  alone 
shaU  be  cultivated  and  developed,  the  responsibility  lies  with  it  for  idle  and  unskilled 
hands,  and  for  the  tendency  to  "  live  by  our  wits,"  which  it  has  alone  cultivated. 
If  our  boys  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  of  work, 
the  delight  of  fashioning  and  producing  some  useful  thing  by  the  skill  of  the  hand, 
without  an  opportunity  of  learning  its  aptitude  for  the  great  industries  of  the  world, 
it  is  due  to  years  of  exclusive  mental  instruction  and  manual  neglect.  How  can 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  be  wise  and  manly  with  such  a  one-sided  education  ? 
Man's  growth  and  ultimate  excellence  were  insured  by  surrounding  him  with  the 
necessity  to  labor,  thus  making  it  a  means  of  development.  Our  system  of  educa- 
tion ignores  this  great  law,  and  attempts  to  prepare  youth  for  the  duties  of  life  by 
cultivating  but  one  part  of  their  nature. 

MUST  BE  TAUGHT  IN  ALL  THE  GRADES. 

Manual  training  must  be  made  universal,  so  that  every  hand  may  have  its  care, 
and  derive  from  it  whatever  its  faculty  of  appropriation  may  be.  Its  introduction 
into  higher  schools  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  pupils  of  those  institutions,  but  it 
must  be  carried  into  the  lower  grades  if  we  are  to  reap  the  moral  and  material  ben- 
efits it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Well-devised  systems  of  manual  instruction  for  young 
children,  in  connection  vtdth  other  studies,  are  now  in  use  in  other  cities,  and  they 
are  not  only  practical  in  connection  with  our  present  course  of  study,  but  combined 
with  it  are  calculated  to  give  an  interest  and  vigor  to  school  life  which  is  not  pos- 
sible under  the  present  exclusive  attention  to  mental  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  kindergarten  established  as  part  of  our  system, 
and  manual  training  cfuried  through  our  first  eight  grades  of  study,  the  average 
scholar  would  be  better  prepared  and  developed  for  the  duties  of  life  than  is  now 
accomplished  by  the  entire  coiirse.  The  Board  should  take  measures  to  make  a 
beginning  with  this  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  it  may  be  tested  as  a  part  of  primary 
school  work  and  its  general  introduction  fairly  considered.    *    *    • 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  adoption  a-s  one  of  the  public  schools,  of  the  school  first  started 
by  Mr,  Leland  has  already  been  noted.    This  school  is  now  known 
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as  the  "Indufitrial  Art  School."  The  following  extracts  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  the  school  show  its 
development: 

BEFOBT  OF  THE  OOMHTTTEE  ON  Dn>USTRIAL  ABT  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  ScHiooi  District  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education  respectfully  submit  the 
ftnniiftl  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  institution  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  the  attendance 
being  much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the 
several  departments  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  extraordinary.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  is  admirable,  the  instruction  practical  and  thorough,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  The  committee  note  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  special  commendation  the  regularity  of  attendance.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  withdrawals  have  been  the  result  either  of  sickness,  removal,  or  other 
unavoidable  causes,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  to 
continue  their  studies. 

The  Committee  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
gressive education  generally,  to  the  teachers'  class  just  organized,  and  which  gives 
such  unmistakable  evidence  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the  public  schools  generally. 
Were  it  possible  to  offer  facilities  for  such  instruction  to  all  the  teachers  who  need 
and  desire  it,  the  benefits  would  be  very  great,  while  the  cost  would  be  comparatively 
smalL 

Anticipating  increased  appropriations  as  the  qualities  and  advantages  of  the 
school  become  more  generally  understood,  your  Committee  congratulate  the  friends 
of  education  upon  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

A.  M.  Spangler. 

Sahl.  T.  CmiiD. 

Sakl.  W.  Pennypackbb. 

Wm.  M.  Smtth. 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
SCHOOL  (FOR  1885). 

(Industrial  Art  School,  Fifteenth  and  Locust  Streets.] 

To  A.  M.  Spanoleb, 

Chairman  of  Committee : 

I  beg  to  report  that  since  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  in  September  last,  th^ne 
has  been  very  marked  improvement,  not  only  in  regularity  of  attendance,  but  in  the 
notable  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  departments  ol  the  schooL 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  gratifying  progress,  and  the  positive  assurance  given 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
regular  course  of  study,  the  employment  of  a  full  corps  of  competent  teachers,  a 
well-devised  and  thoroughly  enforced  system  of  discipline,  and  a  superintendency 
praiseworthy  and  efficient. 

The  only  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  the  session  thus  far  was  during  the  pub- 
lic school  examinations,  when  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  necessarily  absent, 
though  the  list  of  absentees,  circumstances  considered,  was  not  large. 

Every  department  of  the  school  has  been  filled  to  its  fuUest  capacity  for  effective 
teaching.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  Saturday  morning  classes,  a 
fact  which  becomes  the  more  significant,  and  displays  in  a  still  larger  degree  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  give  up  i^ 
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very  material  portion  of  their  regular  weekly  holiday  in  order  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  the  schooL 

Since  the  opening  .of  the  term,  purchases  of  materials,  tools,  etc.,  have  been 
made  to  an  extent  that  has  permitted  an  enlargement  of  the  modelling  and  wood- 
working departments,  though  there  is  room  for  a  moderate  additional  outlay,  in 
order  that  the  wants  of  the  departments  named  may  be  adequately  met.  Accom- 
modations have  thus  been  provided  for  twenty-five  more  pupils,  without  any  extra 
expense,  save  for  materials,  which  will  be  very  light. 

Those  improvements  having  equalized  the  three  divisions,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
rotate  the  classes  each  month,  beginning  with  March;  thus  enabling  every  pupil  in 
the  school  to  receive  instruction  during  the  year  in  each  branch,  namely:  three 
months  in  designing,  three  months  in  modelling,  and  three  months  in  wood  carving 
and  general  wood  working.    The  changes  are  made  monthly. 

The  metal-working  class  meets  on  Saturday,  but  the  facilities  for  imparting  in- 
struction in  that  department  are  so  limited — the  plant  being  wholly  inefficient — 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  it  part  of  the  general  course  of  instruction 
for  all  pupilSL  If  Councils  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  enlarge  the  appropriation  for 
the  school  next  year,  I  would  recommend  an  increase  of  the  plant,  not  in  brass 
working  only,  but  also  for  the  providing  of  the  needful  tools  and  machinery  fer  a 
wrought-iron  and  forging  department.  This  last-named  branch  wUl,  I  feel  very 
confident,  eventually  be  given  the  preference  over  almost  any  other  (in  metal)  for 
the  advancement  of  hand-culture. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  operations  in  f  orgmg  and  shaping  light  wrought  iron  are 
of  special  value  in  industrial  training,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  eye,  they 
bringiDg  the  eye  and  the  judgment  constantly  into  active  exercise. 

THE  TEACHEBS'  CLASS. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting,  feat- 
ures of  the  Industrial  Art  School  is  the  teachers*  class,  organized  on  the  13th  of 
February  of  the  present  year.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  by  Councils  enabled  the 
Committee  to  establish  a  class  of  one  hundred  scholars,  composed  entirely  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  who  desired  to  become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  free-hand  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay  as  taught  in  the  school,  in  order  to 
better  qualify  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  instructors.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  applicants  for  admission.  It  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  committee  to 
provide  instruction  for  all  the  teachers  who  applied.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  many 
advantages  the  public  schools  will  derive  from  this  novel  course  of  instruction  are 
understood  and  a^reciated  CoundlB  will  be  induced  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
needed  increase  of  facilities. 

The  teachers*  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  entire  class  of  one  hundred 
first  receiTes  a  lesson  on  design  with  blackboard  illustrations,  which  occupies  some 
twenty  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  session  being  then  devoted  to  practice. 
Sixty  of  the  teachers  remain  in  the  drawing-room  under  the  instruction  of  com- 
petent teachers,  while  forty,  imder  an  equally  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  engage  in 
clay  modelling.  The  pupils  of  that  class  will  be  rotated  from  room  to  room  once  in 
each  month. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  marked  interest  of  the  adult  pupils  who  compose 
this  class  in  the  work  assigned  them,  though  the  same  spirit  appears  to  animate  all 
of  the  daases.  Already  many  of  the  teachers  have  admitted  that  they  not  only 
greatly  enjoy  their  studies,  but  find  in  the  newer  and  more  advanced  method  of 
instruotkm  in  vogue  in  the  school  great  improvement  upon  the  old  methods, 
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ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  statistics,  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C,  Robins,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  show  the  attendance  during  the  term  commencing  September  22,  1885,  to 
February  11, 1886,  inclusive : 


Tuesday. 

Thuraday. 

Saturday. 

3oy8 

71 
79 

96 

18 

:o 

Glrte...., 

65 

150 

.    161 

i.2w 

Total,  4S6  scholars. 

February  13, 1886. 


Total  attendance,  Tuesday 163 

Total  attendance,  Thursday 164 

Total  attendance,  Friday 156 

Total  teachers,  Saturday 100 

Total 582 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  teachers'  class  having  been  organized,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  transfer  the  sessions  of  the  Saturday  morning  class  of  boys  and  girls  to 
Friday  afternoon.  The  present  sessions  of  the  school  are  therefore  as  follow^ : 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  afternoons,  from  half-past  2  to  half -past  4  o'clock, 
for  school  children ;  Saturday  morning,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  for  public  school 
teachers. 

The  children's  classes,  respectively,  are  divided  as  follows: 

Designers 80 

Modellers » 40 

Wood  working 40 

Metal  working .* 15 

Teachers'  dasa. 

Designers 60 

Modellers 40 

J.  LIBERTY  TADD, 

Director. 

CouBSB  OF  Instruction  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  (open  to  Grammar 

School  Pupils). 

drawing  and  design. 

1.  Free-hand  drawing  and  the  making  of  designs  for  the  attainment  of  proficiency 
in  linear  drawing  and  simple  washes. 

2.  Designs,,  in  every  case  to  be  original,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in 
wood,  metal,  clay,  wall-paper,  fabrics,  etc. 

8.  Drawing  of  meanders  and  intervolutions,  in  combination  with  set  figures. 

4.  Working  designs  in  monochrome,  for  training  the  pupils  in  handling  the 
brush. 

5.  Lectures  and  blackboard  demonstrations  on  the  structure  and  meaning  of 
ornament  and  design. 

6.  The  importance  of  designing  for  some  purpose  to  be  kept  constantly  in  vie^w, 
and  the  pupil  to  be  required  to  produce  work  to  be  applied  to  material* 
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MODELLItfO. 

1.  How  to  temper  the  clay,  keeping  moist,  wedging,  etc. 

2.  Training  in  the  use  of  tools. 

3.  Modelling  in  low  and  high  relief  from  casts.  ^ 

4.  Modelling  in  low  and  high  relief  from  original  designs. 

5.  Modelling  on  the  round  surface,  incised  work,  shaping  vessels,  etc. 

6.  Modelling  from  casts  of  portions  of  the  human  figure. 

WOOD  CABYING. 

1.  Instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools. 

2.  The  transferring  of  designs. 

3.  Low  and  high  relief,  carving  in  «oft  and  hard  woods,  bosses,  scrolls,  mould- 
sinking. 

4  OEurving  enrichments  for  cabinet  work,  panels,  etc. 

CAAPENTBB  AND  JOIKEBT  WORK. 

1.  Use  and  care  of  tools. 

2.  Fundamental  processes: 

Sawing— rip  and  cross-cut  saw. 

Planing  surfaces,  chamfering,  nailing,  boring  with  brace  and  bits,  planing 

and  squaring,  making  of   glue  joints,  making  of  tenons  and  mortises, 

sand  iM^ring. 
All  work  to  be  done  from  working  drawings  on  scale,  made  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Ck>nstruction: 

Tnncal  articles  to  be  constructed  by  the  pupils  from  working  drawings  on  ' 
scale. 

METAL  WORK. 

1.  Use  and  care  of  tools. 

2.  Use  of  blast,  forge,  anvil,  snarling  tools. 

3.  Making  and  caring  for  cement. 

4.  Annealing  and  tempering. 

5.  The  shaping  of  vessels,  plaoques,  etc.,  from  sheets  of  metal  by  hammering. 

6.  Drawing  and  graving  the  design  on  flat  and  curved  surfaces. 

7.  flmboesing  and  chasing  on  the  flat  and  curved  surfaces. 

8.  Working  on  cement. 

Ditties  of  the  Cokmittee  on  Industrial  Art  Education. 

I.  They  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  shall  visit 
the  school  as  often  as  necessary,  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and 
report  annually  the  state*  of  the  schooL  They  shall  nominate  to  the  Board  teachers 
who  shall  be  needed  in  the  school,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  shall  recommend  to  the 
Board  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  same. 

IL  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  provide  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  training  in  the  Industrial  Art  School  as  shall  practically  realize  the 
special  objects  of  the  school,  which  course  of  instruction  shall  first  be  reported  to 
and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  school.    *    *    * 

conditions  of  admission  to  industrial  art  school. 

L  Admipsion  to  the  Industrial  Art  School  shall  be  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grades.  No  pupils  shall  be  received  except  upon  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  attend  for  at  least  a  full  term.  ^  ^.^^^^^  by  ^OOg  IC 
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II.  Applicattons  for  admission  may  be  registered  with  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Art  Eklucation.  and  admissions  shall  be  msuie  as  vacancies  occur.  The  names 
of  pupils  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  Industrial  Art  School  must  be  renewed  each 
term,  and  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  names  of  new  applicants,.to  the  Commit- 
tee, by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools,  on  or  before  theseccmd  Monday  of  the 
term. 

III.  No  pupils  shall  be  admitted  except  upon  the  written  applicattons  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  certificates  from  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which 
the  pupils  t)elong,  testifying  to  their  good  conduct  and  regular  attendance. 

IV.  In  admitting  pupils  to  the  Industrial  Art  School,  the  quota  of  each  school 
shall  be  one  pupil  for  each  grammar  division,  including  the  senior  classes,  and  apph- 
cants  shall  be  admitted  from  each  school  in  the  order  of  their  standing  In  drawing. 
Vacancies  caused  by  schools  not  sending  their  full  quotas  shall  bo  distributed  among 
the  other  sch<x>ls  according  to  the  average  standing  in  drawing  of  all  the  applicants. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  to  keep  the 
principals  of  the  schools  to  which  the  pupils  respectively  belong  regularly  informed 
of  their  presence  at  the  Industrial  Art  School. 

VI.  Pupils  shall  not  receive  demerits  of  any  kind  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
resjpecti vely  belong  on  account  of  their  attendance  at  the  Industrial  Art  School  ;  but . 
absence  from  the  latter  shall  be  charged  against  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 

VII.  Pupils  who  shall  be  absent  two  consecutive  sessions,  or  three  sessions  in  any 
one  month,  unless  their  absence  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  their  parents  or 
guardians,  shall  forfeit  their  seats  in  the  schooL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  thedirectoi 
of  the  Industrial  Art  School  to  notify  the  principal  of  the  school  to  wliich  the  pupils 
respectively  belong,  that  their  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  roll. 

VI IL  Certificates  shall  be  granted  to  pupils  who  finish  the  whole  course  of  study 
and  execute  original  designs  in  clay,  wood,  or  metal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee. 

Duties  of  the  Committee  on  Grammar,  Secondary,  and  Primary  Sohoolb. 


STUDY  OP  SEWING. 

III.  The  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  study  of  sewing  in  the 
schools ;  shall  define  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  it ;  and  shall  furnish,  through  the 
Committee  on  supplies,  all  material  and  articles  needed  for  it. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  POSITIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  SEWING. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  examine  into  and  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  the  positions  of  teachers  of  sewing.  After  such  examination , 
the  Committee  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Qualification  of  Teachers  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  may  be  considered  competent,  and  the  latter  committee 
shall  thereupon  iasue  certificates  of  qualification  to  such  persons. 

ALL  TEACHERS  OF  SEWING  MUST  HAVE  CERTIFICATES. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  teacher  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  who  does 
not  hold  the  proper  certificate  of  qualification. 

MARYLAND,  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 

An  account  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  this  city,  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  found  in  connection  w^ith 
thpsQ  of  the  similar  schools  in  other  cities,    A 
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meeting,  held  in  Baltimore,  June  23,  1887  (reported  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  June  24, 1887),  with  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  an  "  Industrial 
Education  Association,"  on  the  plan  of  the  vigorous  association  in 
New  York,  brought  together  the  leading  citizens  and  educational 
officials  and  heads  of  various  public  and  private  institutions  in 
which  either  artistic  or  industrial  training  was  given.  Addresses 
were  made  and  concise  reports  of  the  work  of  the  several  institu- 
tions were  presented. 

The  occasion  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  of  getting  in  one  view 
a  glimpse,  of  the  various  educational  instrumentalities  set  on  foot  by 
the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  a  large  city. 

Professor  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  presided,  and  gave 
a  most,  interesting  summary  of  the  laboratory  work  and  of  th6  work 
in  drawing  undertaken  in  the  University.  Hon.  John  T.  Morris, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  founding  and  success  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  spoke  in  detail  of  the  present  indus- 
trial work  given  in  the  other  public  schools,  and  of  the  plans  of  the 
Board.     Extracts  from  this  part  of  his  address  will  be  given  later. 

Joseph  M.  Cushing,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  varied  artistic  and  tech- 
nical instruction  afforded  in  the  several  schools  and  classes  of  the 
Institute.  A  paper  by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Richard  O.  Grady,  formerly  director  of  the  Manual 
Training  School.  This  paper,  as  it  relates  to  the  public  school  train- 
ing in  the  State  schools,  is  given  later. 

Mr.  Joshua  Levering,  President  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  an  in- 
stitution for  youth  akin  in  its  purpose  and  the  training  given  to 
the  McDono^  School,  made  a  statement  of  the  educational  work 
and  plans  of  the  managers.  The  studies  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
primaiy  and  grammar  grade  schools  of  the  city;  while  five  hours 
each  day  are  given  by  each  boy  to  industrial  training.  Eventually 
it  is  hoped  to  erect  a  thoroughly  equipped  Manual  Training  School. 
In  this  institution,  however,  unlike  the  training  proposed  in  public 
schools,  the  aim  is  to  teach  practically  some  definite  trade  or  occu- 
pation, by  which  the  boy  can  earn  his  living.  This  has  been  done 
with  great  success. 

Mr.  Joseph  Merrifield,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that 
institution,  represented  the  Manual  Labor  School,  where  the  boys  are 
given  elementary  instruction  in  farming  and  mechanics.  An  inter- 
esting statement,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Henry  Stockbridge,  President  of 
the  Decorative  Art  Society,  was  read  by  Professor  Fuchs,  principal 
of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute.  This  paper  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  subsequent  account  of  this  society. 
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Dr,  R.  H.  Goldsmitli  in  charge  of  the  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  a  Catholic  reformatory  institution,  incorporated  in  1866, 
'*  to  give  boys  moral  training,  a  good  English  education,  and  to  teach 
them  trades,"  gave  an  account,  with  statistics,  of  the  success  attend- 
ing their  efforts  in  transforming  idle  boys  into  industrious,  intelli- 
gent producers. 

Mr.  William  A.  Wisong  spoke  for  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society,  chartered  February  14,  1862,  to  gather  up  homeless 
children  and  provide  for  them  homes  in  the  country;  given  Mr. 
Watson's  name  in  1872,  because  of  an  endowment,  by  that  gentle- 
man, of  $100,000.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
and  in  cutting  and  making  of  garments  is  given.  Thousands  of 
children  and  women  have  been  taught  here. 

Dr.  J.  Carey  Thomas  represented  the  Friends'  Gbspel  Mission, 
which,  begun  more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  a  boys'  meeting,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  soon  supplemented  by  a  girls'  sewing  school 
on  Saturdays,  and  finally  a  cooking  school  was  added.  Many  hun- 
dreds have  been  taught  in  these  classes. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  meeting  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  co-operation  that  may,  and  often  in  this  country  does,  exist 
between  public  officials  and  private  benevolent  citizens  in  their 
struggle  against  a  common  evil. 

In  the  continual  contest  against  ignorance  and  idleness  which 
must  be  successfully  waged  if  our  forms  of  civilization  are  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  a  free  Republic,  no  aid  is  to  be  rejected.  Still  this 
very  meeting,  in  which  the  representatives  of  these  admirable  pri- 
vate institutions  took  part,  furnishes  a  striking  proof  that  the  united 
force  of  the  community  is  needed  to  successfully  combat  public  evils 
or  to  meet  public  needs.  If  industrial  training  is  of  the  specific 
virtue  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends,  it  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably^ 
become  a  part  of  public  systems  of  education,  very  possibly  in  forms 
and  to  an  extent  for  which  even  its  advocates  are  not  yet  prepared. 

Such  parts  of  the  address  by  President  Morris  are  given  as  show  the 
present  situation  of  Baltimore  schools  in  all  that  relates  to  industrial 
training,  together  with  the  brief  paper  by  Professor  Newell,  showing 
what  has  long  been  and  is  now  being  done  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
As  educators  are  generally  aware,  the  new  departure  in  education 
has  no  more  zealous  or  able  advocate  than  the  distinguished  State 
Superintendent  of  Maryland. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris.  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools 
of  Baltimore  City,  said  :  ''  During  the  past  fifty  years  the  public  schools  have  fur- 
nished the  principal  part  of  the  education  of  our  citizens.  In  their  early  history 
they  were  weak  and  unpopular,  because  they  were  regarded  as  a  public  charity, 
and  free  education  was  deemed  a  doubtful  experiment.  But  these  early  prejudices 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  now  free  instruction  is  recognized  afl  an  obliga- 
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tion  due  by  the  GoTemment  to  the  public.  ♦  *  *  Whilst  some  eflfort  has  been 
made  by  a  few  persons  to  hmit  the  instruction  to  elementary  educaticm,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  these  efforts  have  failed,  and  public  sentiment  has  demanded  that 
every  grade  of  instruction  should  be  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools* 
The  true  policy  of  the  State  is  to  establish  and  support  by  public  taxation  such  a 
system  of  free  schools  as  will  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  community 
and  this  can  be  most  succeasfnUy  done  by  furnishing  instruction  in  every  depart*^ 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  be  prepared  to  perform  their 
duty  to  the  community  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  called  to  act.  During  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  complaint  that  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  not  been  sufficiently  practical,  and  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
industrial  training  of  the  pupils.  If  this  is  so,  then  undoubtedly  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  schools  to  correct  the  existing  evil  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results.'' 

President  Morris  then  gave  a  brief  recital  of  the  preliminary  steps 
taken  in  regard  to  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School,  followed 
by  a  similar  accomit  of  its  history,  concluding  thus  : 

The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
mechanical  employments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  value  of  intellec- 
tual discipline,  and  thus  by  a  parallel  course  of  instruction  to  train  the  hand  and 
head.  The  general  result  wiU  be  an  increasing  interest  in  mechanical  industries 
and  practical  arts,  more  intelligent  workmen,  more  successful  manufacturers,  and 
more  useful  citizens. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  follows  that  drawing  is  the  only  form  of 
industrial  training  in  the  city  schools;  but  it  also  appears  that  the 
School  Board  is  fully  aUve  to  the  desirability  of  extending  industrial 
training  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  give  to  girls  equal  advant- 
ages to  those  now  given  to  boys  of  high  school  grade. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING    FOR  OIRLS. 

Whilst  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  have  been  provided  with  the  opportunity  of 
mAfiniLl  education,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  like  promise  has  been  made  the  girls. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  fully  appreciates  the  obligation,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  required  authority  from  the  City  Council  to  introduce  sewing  into 
the  schools.  A  special  effort  was  made  last  year  by  petition,  showing  the  value 
and  importance  of  giving  this  kind  of  instruction  to  the  girls,  but  the  City  Council 
declined  to  take  formal  action  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  Board  is  prevented  from 
performing  a  plain  duty  to  a  large  class  of  pupils.  Similar  instruction  is  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  other  cities  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  the 
teachers  report  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  are  apparent  in  the  children's 
clothing  in  school  and  are  felt  and  appreciated  in  many  homes.  The  cost  of  this 
instruction  is  small,  and  no  better  investment  of  pubUc  money  could  be  made. 
Tliough  this  kind  of  instruction  may  not  have  been  within  the  original  scope  of 
our  system  of  instruction,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  included,  if 
it  can  be  made  useful  to  the  children.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  as  a  part 
of  female  education,  and  this  is  generally  admitted  by  its  introduction  in  private 
as  well  as  public  schools.  Many  pupils  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  at  home,  and  must  therefore  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
indispensable  to  every  woman,  whatever  her  circimistances  may  be.  The  earnest 
action  of  this  association  in  behalf  of  this  important  branch  of  industrial  education 
may  induce  the  City  Council  to  give  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Commissioners 
to  introduce  sewing  in  the  schools  during  the  coming  year.      Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of  q)ecial  teach- 
ers, assisted  by  the  regular  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  all  that  is  de- 
sired in  this  important  branch  of  industrial  education  in  consequence  of  the  iinute<i 
time  given  to  instruction.  The  subject  is  now  receiving  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Board  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  at  an  eaily  day 
by  which  better  results  will  be  secured. 

KINDERQARTEN. 

The  Board  has  also  considered  the  subject  of  organizing  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  our  system,  and  application  has  been  made  to  the  City  Coimcil  for  authority,  and 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  sustain  them.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  establish 
four  schools  of  this  character — one  in  each  section  of  the  city — ^and  to  select  exjieri- 
enced  teachers  for  their  direction.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  our  implication, 
and  the  Board,  therefore,  has  no  power  or  means  to  estaUish  these  schods.  It  is 
regretted  that  the  importance  of  tliis  system  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  those  on 
whom  we  are  dependent,  and  again  it  seems  proper  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tiiis  asacv 
ciation,  asking  those  in  authority  to  furnish  the  means  to  establish  and  sustain  the 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  our  school  system.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  these  schoolE 
say  that  they  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  children,  quicken  the  faculties, 
cultivate  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  kindness,  and  that  these 
refining  influences  extend  even  to  the  parents.  There  is  a  large  number  of  children 
in  our  city,  under  the  school  age,  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  our  duty  to  renew  the  effort  in  their  behalf.    . 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  or  fairly  present  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in 
connection  with  our  public  schools  in  a  brief  paper,  limited  to  a  few  minutes  in 
length,  and  much  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  discussion,  when  we  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  practical  results. 

Professor  Newell's  paper,  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  follows : 

STATE  NOBHAL   SCHOOL  METHODS. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  for  the  industrial  education 
of  its  students.  Founded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  curriculum  is  to  a 
certain  extent  limited  by  the  ideas  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  industrial 
education  as  now  understood  was  then  hardly  thought  of.  Still  something  has  been 
done  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  At  the  foundation  of  all  technical  educa- 
tion lies  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  first  instructor  appointed  after  the  principal 
was  the  drawing  master,  and  drawing  has  always  held  a  high  place  among  the 
principal  studies.  Qood  judges  have  thought  that  blackboard  drawing  is  a  specialty 
at  this  school.  Twenty  years  ago  chemistry  was  usually  recited  from  a  text-book 
and  illustrated  by  experiments  performed  by  the  professor.  For  many  years  at  this 
school  every  student  has  been  required  to  make  his  (or  her,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
students  are  women)  own  experiments.  The  study  consists  in  doing,  making,  de- 
scribing, and  reasoning  from  the  facts  developed.  These  two  studies,  drawing  and 
chemistry,  have  afforded  up  to  this  time  the  only  opportunities  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young  men, 

FOR  THE  GIRIi?. 

For  the  women  two  others  have  been  added,  needlework  and  cookery.  Needle- 
work is  taught  systematically  and  thoroughly,  beginning  with  the  alphabet 
of  the  art,  plain  sewing,  and  proceeding  by  definite  steps^  uja^ef^^mpetent 
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instnictor,  to  the  intricacies  and  niceties  of  fancy  work.  It  will  be  scarcely 
believed  that  many  young  ladi^  oyer  sixteen  years  of  age  hardly  know  how 
U)  thread  a  needle  when  they  first  come  to  school.  Yet  after  two  years'  prac- 
tice, one  hoar  and  a  half  a  week,  most  of  them  become  expert  needle-women,  and 
all  are  able  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  plain  sewing.  Instruction  has  also 
U'en  given  in  catting  and  fitting,  and  with  good  results  so  far,  though  the  time  has 
not  been  saf&ci^it  to  permit  a  positive  expression  of  opinion.  Cookery  has  been 
t'uight  simply  as  a  branch  of  chemistry,  and  only  to  the  graduating  class.  The 
class  is  generally  so  large,  that  all  cannot  have  as  ample  opportunities  for  practice 
as  are  desirable  ;  but  all  understand  the  principles  of  baking,  boiling,  roasting, 
frying,  stewing,  etc.  The  day  before  last  commencement  the  graduating  class 
invited  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  a  dinner 
prepared  exclasively  by  the  lady  graduates.  -Eighty  persons  sat  down,  and  the  bill 
of  fare  was  one  that  Bamum  would  not  have  been  asliamed  of.  The  menu  cards 
were  hand-painted  on  the  covers  by  students,  and  the  presswork  was  done  in  the 
building  by  the  young  men  of  the  class. 

THE   BALTIMORE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  result  of  the  above  preliminary  conference  upon  the  subject  of 
Industrial  Education  was  the  organization,  under  the  above  title,  of 
a  society  of  like  purpose  with  those  of  New  York  City  and  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  was  effected  at  a  similar  meeting,  convened  in  the  hall  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Tuesday  evening,  November  1,  1887  (re- 
ported in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  November  2).  This  meeting,  largely 
composed,  like  the  former,  of  representatives  of  the  several  charita- 
])le,  industrial,  and  artistic  institutions,  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Richard  Grady.  President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  of  the  University, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  President  Gilman  then  gave  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  claims  of  manual  training  to  consideration,  and  of 
tlio  practical  difl&culties  surrounding  the  new  movement. 

The  importance  of  manual  traming,  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  person, 
i.s  now  so  thofooghly  understood,  that  not  a  word  need  he  said  by  way  of  emphasis. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  teachers  are  engaged  in  training  the  hand 
u>  skillful  operations,  and  are  thus  training  also  the  eye,  and  likewise  the  brain. 
Were  manual  histruction  to  dJsapi)ear  from  our  educational  system,  we  should  go 
bark  one  hundred  years.  At  the  basis  of  aU  such  training  in  the  school-room  stands 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  every  person  who  learns 
to  read  and  cipher  should  also  learn  to  use — even  if  it  be  in  an  elementary  way — his 
r>eiicil  and  crayon.  In  addition  to  this,  every  possible  variety  of  hand-craft  admits 
of  discipline.  From  the  simple  occupations  of  the  infant  school,  half  work  and  half 
l>Iay,  in  braiding,  modelUng  and  cutting,  up  to  the  complex  tasks  of  the  most  ac- 
complished intellectB  employed  in  the  construction  of  intricate  machines,  the  erec- 
tion of  great  buildings,  the  critical  operations  of  surgery,  and  the  varied  arts  of  the 
sculptor,  painter,  and  etcher,  manual  training  is  essential.  All  these  points  are 
^'cnorally  admitted,  and  certainly  we  need  not  occupy  this  evening  in  their  discus- 
Kion.  Oar  difSculties  arise  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  methods  which  shall  be 
Mnptoyed  in  providing  the  training,  and  to  determine  upon  whom  the  responsibiUty 
rt^ts.  Such  difficulties  can  only  be  solved  after  some  experience  and  much  delib- 
(ration.  It  is  gtiU  an  open  question  how  far  the  public  schools  ought  to  undertake 
this  new  department  of  work.  It  is  still  uncertain  how  teachers  may  be  best  trained 
for  carrying  on  such  instruction. 
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Closing  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  and  purposes 
of  the  "Industrial  Education  Association"  of  New  York  City,  Presi- 
dent Oilman  introduced  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  president 
of  that  association,  who,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  organization  and  growth  of  the  New 
York  Society.  *    Dr.  Butler  said : 

The  educational  question  which  the  meeting  is  to  consider  is  of  the  most  general 
character.  It  interests  every  one  of  the  18,000,000  of  school  children  in  this  country 
and  their  parents;  every  one  of  our  800,000  teachers ;  every  one  of  our  750  faculties 
of  coU^iate  and  higher  instruction.  It  especially  interests  every  one  who  contrib- 
utes to  the  $85,000,000  that  we  spend  annually  in  this  country  for  public  elem^itary 
schools. 

After  stating  at  some  length  the  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial 
education,  Dr.  Butler  proceeded  to  describe  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion, which  had  its  origin  in  a  movement  for  a  "Kitchen  Garden  Asso- 
ciation," begim  in  1880.  This,  after  three  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation, was  merged  in  the  new  organization  with  larger  scope,  the 
result  of  the  experience  acquired.  The  exhibition  of  children's  work, 
held  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  society,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  industrial  education  and  to  the  development  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  has  so  grown  as  to  lease  the  large  building  in  University 
Place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
classes  in  drawing,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  held,  as  well 
as  a  kindergarten  and  a  domestic  training  department. 

An  educational  library,  a  reading  room,  the  museum,  and  a  public  lecture  course 
are  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  institution."  *  *  ♦  Our 
association  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  outlines  of  an  elementary  course  in  wood 
working  and  in  sewing,  and  three  courses  in  cooking. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Butler  reminded  his  hearers  that  drawing  was 
the  basis  of  all  industrial  training;  he  urged  the  importance  of  a 
properly  graded  course  in  manual  training;  then,  after  deserved 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  City  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
older  pupils,  he  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  the  younger 
scholars,  24,000  of  whom  are  in  the  primary  grades,  and  advised  also 
the  opening  of  public  kindergartens. 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  *'  A 
review  of  two  years'  work  in  the  public  cooking  school,"  written  by 
Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans,  of  Boston,  and  read  by  Dr.  Grady. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  the  Baltimore  Industrial  Association  was 
formed,  with  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Col.  William  Allen,  G^rge 
P.  Coler,  Prof.  Otto  Fuchs,  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  Dr.  R.  H.  Goldsmith,  Hon.  J.  Mor- 
rison Harris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Miss  S.  £.  Richmond,  Miss  Helen  J.  Rowe,  Dr^  Jas. 
Carey  Thomas,  Levi  Weinberger,  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Joshua  Levering,  John  T. 
Morris,  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  and  N.  H..  Hatton. 

♦  Further  reference  to  this  address  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  New  York 
iSociety,  given  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  Report. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOME  WESTERN  STATES. 

Report  made  by  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education — Argument 
against  Trad^  Schools,  and  the  teaching  of  trades  in  public  schools — A  Manual 
Training  pfublic  school  inexpedient — How  the  advocates  of  Manual  Training  meet 
these  objections — Drawing  well  established  in  Chicago  Schools  —  The  private  in- 
corporated Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago  gives  ample  opportunity  for  study 
of  the  new  n^ethods — School  Superintendent  Howland  on  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training — A  successful  beginning  in  Mechanical  drawing  and  woodworking 
made  in  the  High  School  in  1886 — Peru,  Illinois — A  special  account  of  the  origin 
of  Manual  Training  experiments  prepared  by  Superintendent  Barton  for  this  Re- 
port— Programme  of  course  of  lessons  running  through  two  years — The  girls 
given  asLmilar  course  in  suitable  industrial  training — Programme  of  sewing 
lessons  for  girls — Iowa — Superintendent  Akers  on  Industrial  Education— Its 
importance — Its  educational  value — Benefits  to  result  to  the  State  from  its  gen- 
eral introduction  in  the  schools — How  technical  skill  enhances  productive  values 
and  enriches  a  community — The  manufacture  of  American  watches,  an  instance 
in  point — The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  attached  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College — The  class  of  Manual  Training  schools  possible  m  towns  and 
cities — Ifichigan — Cify  of  Detroit — Superintendent  Sill,  on  the  value  of  drawing 
in  the  schools — Tendency  of  the  study  to  constructive  work — Expresses  confi- 
dence in  the  sure  coming  of  more  definite  industrial  training  in  the  public 
schools — Minnesota,  City  of  Minneapolis — Letter  from  Superintendent  Bradley — 
Report  on  Manual  Training  made  to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  November, 
1886 — Beoonunendations  made  by  Professor  Crombie,  principal  of  High  School- 
Experiment  b^gun  in  February,  1887 — Wisconsin,  City  of  Eau  Claire — Account 
of  the  experiment  in  the  Free  High  School  given  by  J.  F.  Ellis,  Esq. — The 
experiment  declared  a  success — Milwaukee —  Drawing  long  since  established  in 
the  schools  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  Superintendent  MacAlister — The 
movement  for  Manual  Training  in  the  City. 

ILLINOIS,  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  result  of 
the  first  yearns  experiment  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in 
the  high  schools  is  given. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  entire  concurrence  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  step.  In  fairness  to  the  president  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that,  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  he  argues 
at  length  in  favor  of  a  liberal  view  of  what  should  constitute  a  com- 
mon school  education,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  confine  it  to 
the  barest  elements  of  education ;  and,  further,  points  out  that  the 
Constitution,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
have  each  carefidly  avoided  any  such  definition  of  a  common  school" 
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as  would  so  limit  it.     The  principle  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the 
law-makers  and  the  courts,  that  the  common  schools  of  the  people 
•shall  keep  step  with  the  advancing  intelligence  and  demands  of  the 
people. 

As  the  president  argues  against  the  legality  of  some  forms  of  the 
new  movement,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  common  schools,  his 
position  on  the  whole  question  might  readily  be  misunderstood  with- 
out thia  statement. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  too  much  towards  the  practical ; 
the  ideal  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  everything  is  being  measured  by  a  gold  and 
silver  standard.  Educators  even  are  being  whirled  down  the  stream,  and  learning 
is  being  measured  by  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  during  the  past  year; 
I  regretted  to  see  you  fall  into  the  steps  of  the  Boards  of  other  cities,  and  introduce 
manual  training  into  our  schools,  for  thereby,  I  believe,  you  have  exceeded  your 
legal  authority.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  mechajiic*s 
art.  No  calling  under  the  sun  is  more  honorable  than  that  of  the  carpenter,  the 
mason,  and  of  all  those  artisans  who  lay  ihe  foundation  stones  of  our  homes,  schools, 
and  cities,  and  of  our  civilization.  But  thwe  are  many  reasons  why  the  mfti^^al 
training  school  should  not  occupy  a  place  in  our  public  schools. 

OBJECTIONS  STATED. 

First.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  law.  The  people  did  not  intend  that  we 
should  build  and  maintain  universities  by  taxation.  Tlie  Constitution  does  not  give 
us  that  right.  What  greater  right  have  we  to  maintain  trade  schools  ?  No  one  will 
contend  that  the  use  of  the  trowel  comes  within  the  definition  of  a  common  school 
education,  any  more  than  he  would  the  use  of  surgical  instruments.  Tlie  common 
schools  ought  to  commence  with  the  rudiments  and  give  to  aU  the  foundation  stones 
fey  a  fair  education,  viz :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  physi- 
ology, the  laws  of  health,  and  such  few  branches  with  these  as  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  some  sentiment  and  elevate  some  imagination,  so  that,  even  if  the  manual 
training  schools  were  expedient,  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  under  our  laws 
an  appropriation  for  them  is  constitutional.  Surely  no  public  trade  schools  were 
ever  contemplated  by  the  people  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  none  were 
in  existence  in  this  State  at  the  time. 

Second.  The  manual  training  school  is  inexpedient  in  our  public  schools.  If  one 
examines  carefully  the  work  at  present  assigned  to  the  different  classes,  and  as  now 
pursued,  he  will  find  that  not  many  hours  during  the  day  are  wasted  or  given  up 
to  play.  No  one  has  ever  been  heard  to  complain  that  we  teach  too  little,  or  do  not 
give  enough  work  to  the  children.  In  fact,  the  complaint  has  been  rather  tliat 
children  were  overworked.  The  fact  is,  that  the  children  have  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  master  the  studies  pursued  at  present.  If,  then,  all  the  branches  taught  at 
present  are  to  be  retained  in  the  courses  of  either  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schools, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  additions  to  the  courses,  and  to  expect  the 
work  to  be  done  thoroughly.  But  granting  that  you  should  drop  one  of  the  funda- 
mental studies  that  are  now  taught,  and  substitute  for  it  manual  trainingr-what  are 
you  going  to  accomplish?  Are  you  going  to  turn  out  masons,  carpenters,  and 
engineers  ?  Are  you  going  to  make  a  carpenter  of  every  second  boy  ?  Perhaps  the 
boy  wants  to  become  a  butcher,  and  his  parents  may  think  him  cut  out  for  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor.  Would  they  not  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  it  instruct  their  child  in  the  principles  of  common  law  or  the  use  of  surgical 
instruments?    You  have  no  right  to  give  preference  to  one  trade  or  profession. 
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You  will  not  be  permitted  to  discriminate ;  and  by  what  criterion  will  you  select 
the  candidates  for  your  different  tradee  ?  I  submit  it  to  you  as  an  insoluble  problem. 
But  granting  that  the  problem  could  be  solved,  and  that  you  could  tell  from  the  shape 
of  one's  fingers,  or  from  the  bumps  on  the  cranium,  just  what  one  ought  to  be ; 
even  granting  that  the  schools  should  be  proven  practical  and  expedient,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  large  number  of  schools  (workshops),  with  the  number  and 
diversity  of  to(^,  instruments,  and  the  extra  teachers  required,,  would  cost  a  fabu- 
lous sum,  so  large  that  it  never  could  be  justified  or  obtained. 

mB  PROPER  FUNCTION  OP  THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  conservative.  Let  us  not  turn  our 
public  schools  into  workshops.  The  boys  and  girls  get  enough  of  the  practical  when 
hey  leave  the  school  house;  If  the  parents  wish  the  boy  to  learn  the  use  of  tools, 
let  them  apprentice  him  in  the  workshop  during  the  vacation,  instead  of  placing 
him  into  the  dry  goods  store  as  a  cash  boy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  mcmths  of 
practical  work  in  a  house  in  process  of  construction  or  in  any  workshop  will  teach 
him  more  than  two  school  years'  work  in  the  manual  training  school  as  it  could  be 
established  in  our  public  schools.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  turn  out  good  carpenters  or  good  seamstresses.  Our  duty  is  accomplished  when 
we  turn  out  young  men  and  young  women  with  a  common  school  education,  as 
contemplated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  become  good 
members  of  society. 

It  is  for  them  to  select  their  future  calling  ;  and  whether  they  chocjse  to  become 
mechanics  or  merchants  or  follow  some  profession,  the  foundation  of  learning  which 
^hey  ought  to  obtain  in  oiu*  public  schools  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  benefit 
them  aU  as  nearly  as  possible  in  an  equal  degree.    *    ♦    ♦ 

ADOLF  KRAUS, 

President 

PRESIDENT  KRAUS'   OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  objections  urged  by  President  Kraus, 
so  far  as  they  are  general  and  not  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  of  Illinois,  are  directed  to  two  points :  one,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  time  for  the  new  studies  without  interfering  with  those 
now  given,  or  without  overworking  the  child.;  the  other,  to  the 
teaching  trades  or  specialties  in  the  common  schools.  The  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  manual  training  in  the  schools 
make  answer  by  pronouncing  such  objections  apparent  rather  than 
real.  They  claim,  first,  that  sufficient  time  for  the  new  studies  can 
be  saved  by  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  present  studies.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  change  of  employment  both  rests  and  interests  the 
chQd ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position,  they  point  to 
the  experience  in  the  introduction  of  drawing,  against  which  study 
these  same  objections  were  strenuously  urged. 

In  reply  to  the  final  objection  urged  by  the  president,  they  fully 
agree  with  him ;  they  would  simply  add  to  the  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  a  literary  education  now  given  in  the  common  schools 
similar  training  in  the  elements  of  industrial  education ;  in  neither 
Ciise  attempting  to  teach  professions  or  trades ;  but,  in  both  cases, 
aiming  to  give  the  pupil  the  best  preparation  possible  for  after  traiu- 
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ing  either  in  special  schools  or  in  practical  life.  In  suggesting  that 
school  boys  be  put  at  trades  during  their  vacation  in  order  to  get 
practical  experience,  the  president  apparently  forgets  that  the  rules 
of  the  trade  unions  prohibit  this ;  and  that  it  is  because  any  possible 
opportunities  to  learn  any  mechanical  industries  are  practically  de- 
nied to  the  vast  majority  of  American  boys,  that  this  movement  for 
giying  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  has  so 
rapidly  met  with  general  favor. 

The  educational  value  of  drawing,  and  the  fact  that  training  in 
the  simplest  elements  of  industry  can  be  made  an  efficient  aid  in 
education,  form  the  strong  arguments,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  in  favor  of  these  new  studies.  Drawing  has  long  had  a  secure 
foothold  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

In  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  an  incorporated  institu- 
tion under  the  charge  of  Professor  Belfield  as  director,  the  public 
and  the  school  authorities  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  methods, 
and  of  coming  to  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  what  features  of 
this  school  may  be  wisely  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  report  of  any  movement  for  teaching 
sewing,  or  of  giving  to  girls  any  form  of  industrial  training. 

The  topics  of  drawing  and  manual  tf  aining,  as  treated  by  Super-* 
intendent  Rowland,  are  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
report  for  1885-'86,  in  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education : 

DRAWINQ. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  often  been  urged,  and  can 
hardly  be  any  longer  a  subject  for  discussion.  In  almost  every  branch  of  study 
pursued  is  its  influence  felt  for  good  ;  and  out  of  the  school  room  no  workman  can 
hope  to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  the  common  laborer  without  some  skill  with 
the  pencil  and  the  crayon,  with  the  attendant  culture  and  power  of  discernment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  especially  in  the  higher 
Grammar  and  the  High  School  grades. 

In  the  High  School  I  think,  there  is  too  much  copying  from  flat  models,  and  not 
enough  drawing  from  objects  and  designing,  for  the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of 
the  pupils.  Better  results  may  be  obtained  in  school,  but  less  of  the  art  that  shall 
be  useful  in  the  after  life.  In  the  lower  grades  there  is  too  much  technique  for  the 
age  of  the  pupils. 

The  Chicago  schools  have  a  permanent  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  in  New  York,  which  is  attracting  public  attention  and 
doing  much  for  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  art  in  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

IfANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  our  Public  Schools  is  the  subject  which  to-day 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  the  wisest  thought  of  those  to  whom 
the  direction  of  our  schools  has  been  delegated.  Much  attention  and  discussion  have 
been  given  to  this  question  during  the  year,  and  it  was  determmedJJgau^e  an  ex- 
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perimental  beginning  this  present  year.  A  convenient  room  has  been  furnished, 
with  benches  and  tools,  for  pupils  of  the  first  grade  in  the  High  Schools.  Some  sev- 
enty pupils  are  at  present  engaged  in  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  work  in  the 
afternoon.  The  inteiest  manifested  and  the  progress  made  has  thus  far  exceeded 
our  highest  expectations. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  work,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  habit  of  industry  formed 
and  the  dignifying  of  labor.  The  study  of  things  rather  than  of  words,  and  the 
application  of  philosophic  principles  to  daily  labor  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 

But  how  far  this  work  is  to  go  is  now  an  all-important  question.  This  bench 
work  should  not  begin  much  earlier  than  the  High  School  age.  Here  the  use  of  the 
various  tools  can  be  efficiently  taught  with  comparatively  small  expense.  Whether 
the  forge,  and  all  kinds  of  working  in  iron,  are  necessary,  may  well  awaken  dis- 
cussion. The  expense  involved  would  be  great,  and  without  a  fair  return  in  the 
increased  power  and  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  would  inevitably  fail  of  popular 
approval. 

The  primary  grades  are  already  provided  for,  but  for  the  older  pupils  something 
else,  I  think,  is  to  be  devised  which  shall  meet  the  educational  requirements,  with  a 
lighter  draft  upon  the  tax-payers. 

Peru,  Illinois. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  R,  L.  Barton,  Esq. ,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Peru,  111.,  for  the  following  account  of  the  introduction 
and  development  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  that  thriving 
Western  town,  sent  in  manuscript,  in  response  to  a  request  for  such 
information,  February,  1887 : 

OBIGIN  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PERU. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1876,  there  was  organized  here,  by  the  Womens'  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  a  "  Boys'  Working  Club,'  which  continued  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  for  three  successive  years.  A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  a 
dozen  work-benches,  wood-working  tools  for  two  dozen  boys,  and  a  dozen  tables  for 
Bcroll-saw  work.  The  tools  were  in  a  few  cases  owned  by  the  pupils  who  used  them, 
but  the  mass  of  them  were  owned  by  the  ladies'  society  that  started  the  club. 

The  fund  to  begin  the  work  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  $5  each  for 
Bcholarships,  each  person  so  subscribing  sending  his  own  children,  or  selecting 
destitute  ones  in  case  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  send. 

The  general  direction  of  the  meetings  changed  frcnn  one  to  another  of  the  ladies  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  these,  besides  directing  the  literary  moral  instruction  that  was,  in 
small  measure,  given  along  with  the  work,  had  direct  charge  of  the  scroll-saw  work. 
Competent  carpenters  were  employed  to  give  the  boys  instruction  in  carpentry. 

The  meetings  were  held  two  evenings  a  week,  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  from  2  to  5.  It  vdll  be  seen  that  five  hours  a  week  were  spent  in  this 
work,  and  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  school  or  their  duties. 

The  undertaking  was  made  self-supporting  by  cash  received  for  articles  made  to 
order,  and  by  annual  fairs,  which  were  largely  attended,  and  which  netted  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  for  the  articles  sold  at  them.  Besides  these  sources  of  rev- 
enue, patrons  who  were  able  to  do  so  paid  a  weekly  sum  of  10  cents  per  pupil  for 
the  instruction. 

It  appears  that  there  was  no  flagging  of  interest  in  this  work,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  hearty  ^ithusiasm.  The  number  of  boys  increased  to  forty  the  first  year,  and  to 
fifty  the  second,  after  which  many  were  turned  away  because  no  more  could  be 
accommodated.    Finally,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  several  ladies  whp^yp^  pro- 
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moters  of  the  echeme,  and  who  bore  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  work,  it  became 
too  much  for  those  who  remained,  so  the  "  Boys'  Working  Club'*  was  abandoned. 
To  Mrs.  E.  C.  Holmes,  who  proposed  it,  and  had  most  to  do  in  carrying  it  forward, 
belongs  the  honor  of  its  origin.  She  came  h^re  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  may 
'  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  in  operation  there.  Such,  then,  was  the  beginning 
of  Manual  Training  for  boys  in  this  community.  It  was  in  many  respects  incom- 
plete, was  insufficiently  provided  with  tools  and  material ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
work  shifting  from  one  to  anotlier  lacked  the  steadiness  and  coherence  which  one 
able  mind  would  have  given  it,  but  it  implanted  an  idea  here  that  has  become  an 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  our  public  school  course  of  education. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PERU  PUBUC  SCHOOI^. 

Peru  is  a  thriving  little  city,  of  6,500  inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  This 
fact  has,  perhaps,  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  education 
in  our  public  schools,  and  in  fostering  and  continuing  its  vigor. 

In  January,  1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  and  with  his  own  money,  purchased  twenty  sets  of  carpentry 
tools  and  ten  work-benches,  and  fitted  up  the  basement  of  one  of  the  school  buildings 
as  a  workshop.  Besides  these  appliances,  he  put  into  the  shop  a  full  set  of  carving 
tools,  grindstones,  oil-stones,  vises,  clamps,  turning-lathes,  scroll-saws,  augers, 
brushes,  paints,  varnishes,  etc. 

Here  the  work  commenced,  and  on  this  general  plan  has  continued  ever  smoe. 

In  the  beginning  it  aroused  umch  criticism  of  all  concerned.  Some  said  that  the 
school  board  were  permitting  an  additional  expense  for  what  seemed  useless  and  im- 
practicable; others  ridiculed  the  idea  of  engrafting  such  a  monstrosity  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools.  But  these  objections  were  easily  met ;  the  school  board  did  not  warer, 
and  Mr.  Carter  went  steadily  forward,  turning  out  results  wliich  were  gratifying  to 
himself  and  pleasing  to  aU  concerned.  The  people  at  length  have  come  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  merits  of  Manual  Training,  and  now  no  one  has  aught  but  good  to 
say  of  it. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  starting  manual  instruction  Mr.  Carter  retired  from  the 
Peru  schools.  I  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  I  put  Mr.  A.  R.  Jolley,  of  the 
High  School,  in  charge  of  the  work.  His  work  has  usually  been  three-fourths  of 
the  day  in  the  High  School  and  one-fourth  of  the  day  in  the  shop.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  to  work  admirably  ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  putting  the  work  in  charge  of  a  regular  carpenter.  A  fair  knowledge  of  tools 
and  how  to  use  them,  plus  the  knowledge  of  how  to  teach,  make  the  best  combina^ 
tion  for  a  Manual  Training  instructor. 

There  has  been  no  lagging  of  interest  in  this  department;  it  still  remains  with  the 
boys  the  most  pleasing  part  of  their  school  work. 

The  work  from  year  to  year  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  and  skill  of  the 
classes;  hence  it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  which  could  be 
followed  for  any  great  length  of  time.    The  main  objects  kept  in  sight  have  been — 

1.  To  inculcate  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  use  and  care  of  wood-working  tools. 

2.  To  implant  the  habit  of  carefulness  in  accomplishing  work. 

3.  To  develop  the  power  to  plan  work. 

4.  To  teach  quickness  of  perception;  to  train  the  judgment;  to  render  the  mem- 
ory exact  and  reliable. 

5.  To  timi  the  i)ent-up  energies  of  the  boy  into  channels  of  usefulness. 

A  long  train  of  good  qualities  follow  even  the  partial  course  in  industrial  educa- 
tion which  we  give.  A  trained  hand  and  a  trained  eye,  acting  in  response  to  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  brain,  will  have  little  cause  for  solicitude  in  the  struggle  for- 
existence. 
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CouBSE  OF  Work  in  the  Manual  Training  Classes  in  the  Peru  Schools* 

FIRST  year,   first  TERM. 

First  month, 

1.  Teach  the  use  of  the  rquare  in  measm-mg  and  in  laying  out  right  angles. 

2.  Sawing  by  line  with  rip  and  grain  saws. 

3.  Planing  boards  to  uniform  width  and  thickness  with  the  jack,  fore,  and  smooth- 
ing planes. 

4.  Nailing:  the  proper  holding  of  hammer;  setting  the  nail;  striking  square  blows. 

5.  Hake  a  small,  plain  foot-stool. 

Second  month. 
This  time  is  spent  in  making  a  knife-box,  or  some  similar  piece,— all  the  pupils 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
The  use  of  the  back-^aw,  mitre-box,  and  scroll-saw  are  taught. 

Third  month. 
This  time  is  spent  upon  a  boy's  sled  or  some  similar  piece.    The  use  of  the  dlviderBy 
brace  and  bit,  are  introduced  here." 
The  main  advance  in  this  step  is  in  passing  from  soft  to  hard  wood. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Plan  and  make  a  wash-bench. 

2.  Lay  out  irregular  curves,  and  saw  the  same. 

3.  Cut  chamfers  with  chisels;  make  joints. 
is  Sharpen  and  set  tools. 

FIRST  YEAR,  THIRD  TERM. 

Object  for  construction,  a  tool-chest.  During  this  term  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
cut  mitres  with  mitre-box  and  with  planes;  also  to  construct  a  box  with  mitred 
comers;  to  use  the  turning-lathes;  to  make  doubled  joints;  also  mortise-and-tenon 
joints. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

During  this  year  the  pupil  exercises  his  individual  preference  as  to  what  pieces 
he  shall  construct.  In  this  he  is  guided  by  his  boyish  fancies — what  is  needed  in 
the  family,  or  what  he  can  make  and  sell  to  some  one.  There  are  finished  up  such 
pieces  as  tables,  cupboards,  book-shelves,  brackets,  cabinet  cases,  flower-stands, 
step-ladders,  etc. 

MATERIAL. 

Each  pupil  pays  the  cost  price  of  the  material  which  he  uses;  this  money,  which 
nearly  pays  the  running  expenses  of  the  workshop,  is  turned  over  to  the  school 
treasurer. 

Manual  Training  For  Girls. 

A  coarse  of  training  in  every  way  as  thorough  and  as  useful  as  that  furnished 
the  boys  is  given  to  the  girls  in  our  schools.  Many  girls  who  owed  their  skill  with 
the  needle  entirely  to  the  sewing  classes  have  found  re  dy  employment  upon  leaving 
school,  and  have  in  every  case  succeeded  in  satisfying  their  employers. 

This  work  for  girls,  as  well  as  that  for  boys,  is  optional.  The  percentage  of  those 
taking  manual  work  is  about  the  same  in  each  sex.  There  is  as  much  enthusiasm 
over  the  needle  as  over  the  work-bench. 

Handnaewing,  once  taught  by  every  mother  to  her  daughter,  is,  since  sewing 
machines  became  universally  used,  no  longer  taught.  A  valuable  accomplishment 
for  girls,  and  one  of  a  high  educational  nature,  has  been  thrust  aside.    Tlus^Bemalt 
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is  unfortunate.  Hand-sewing  has  a  place  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  which  machines  can  never  supply. 

The  sewing  class  is  taught  by  a  regular  teacher  of  the  High  School,  Miss  Emma 
Wsrley,  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  such  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  in  sewing  in  the  Peru  High  School : 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  TBRM. 

1.  Teach  the  pupils : 

(a)  The  proper  position  for  sewing. 

(b)  The  proper  use  of  the  thimble  and  of  scissors. 

(c)  Threading  the  needle. 

(d)  Knotting  the  thread. 

2.  First  work : 

(a)  Turning,  basting,  and  sewing  plain  hems,  giving  careful  attention  to  uniformity 
of  width  and  of  stitches. 

This  work  is  carried  on  for  a  month,  or  until  a  fair  proficiency  is  attained,  and  is 
then  followed  by — 

(h)  Back-stitching  seams,  over-seaming  and  over-casting  raw  edges.  When  these 
are  mastered  the  third  step  is  undertaken: 

(c)  Patching.    This  work  is  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

SECOND  TERM. 

(a)  Hemming  continued. 

(b)  Gathering  and  stroking  gathers  commenced. 

(c)  Sewing  the  gathers  into  a  band. 

(d)  Darning  commenced. 

THIRD  TERM. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  preceding  terms  continued. 

(b)  Narrow  hems,  tucks,  plain  fells,  and  bias  seams  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  Button-holes  commenced. 

(d)  Instruction  given  in  cutting  plain  undergarments. 

(e)  Mending  of  all  kind  encouraged. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Dtuing  this  year  the  work  may  be  continued,  each  doing  such  work  as  her  own 
wishes  may  suggest,  or  as  may  be  needed  at  her  home. 

NECESSARY  ARTICLES  FtTRNISHEDf 

Two  dozen  pairs  of  scissors  and  all  needles  needed. 
Time  spent  each  day,  forty  minutes. 

IOWA. 

In  the  latest  report  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Akers,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,*  the  topic  of  Industrial  Education  is  treated  at 
some  length,  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  the  Industrial  Art 
School  of  Philadelphia;  mention  is  also  made  of  Professor  Thurston's 
outline  scheme  for  general  technical  training,  followed  by  brief 

♦Biennial  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
Printed  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  Des  Moines:  George  E.  Roberts,  State 
Printer,  1885. 
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reference  to  the  following  institutions:  The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  The  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  The  College  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  pages  precede  the  brief  notices  referred  to,  and  give 
evidence  that  in  Iowa  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  industrial  education. 

In  the  following  chapter  further  extracts  from  this  same  report 
will  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  work  by  the 
scholars,  and  how  such  work  has  been  encouraged  by  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  report  of  two  years  ago  we  referred  briefly  to  this  subject.  Inasmuch  as 
our  remarks  then  related  to  the  proposition  to  te^ch  manual  industry  in  our  public 
schools,  we  are  led  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  seen  in  its  constant  and 
growing  agitation,  to  submit  here  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  various  plans 
proposed  by  which  industrial  training  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  brevity  of  the 
reference  of  two  years  ago  made  it  impossible  to  state  clearly  oiu:  views,  and  on 
this  account  probably  the  impression  has  quite  generally  gone  out  that  we  are  not 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  demand  that  education  shall  do  more  than  is  now 
being  done  or  attempted  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  departments  of  industry 
in  which  they  are  to  spend  their  lives. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Our  personal  sympathies  as  well  as 
much  of  our  life  experience  are  with  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water.'*  and  we  desire  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  their  burdens  less  heavy,  their 
work  less  arduous,  and  their  life  more  prosperous.  But  if  we  seek  to  do  this  through 
the  agency  of  our  schools,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  many  stubDom  prooiems 
upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  our  success  will  depend.  The  importance  and 
the  necessity  of  the  early  training  of  the  physical  as  weU  as  the  intellectual  man 
is  fully  recognized,  and  it  is  the  plain  and  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  these  two  phases  of  education  may  be  simultaneously  carried 
on.  Whatever  the  plan  of  accomplishing  this  may  be,  it  must  not  only  leave  the 
common  school  intact,  but  it  must  supplement  and  strengthen  it  in  its  proper  and 
legitimate  work  of  improving  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  child.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  necessary  to  modify  our  present  methods,  and  in  some  respects  to  cur- 
tail the  work  now  being  done  in  the  common  schools,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  close 
connection  and  co-operation  with  such  schools  or  workshops  as  may  be  established 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  mechanics.  This  can  be  done  witliout  diflSculty,  and 
wiU  be  done  so  soon  as  the  additional  and  necessary  facilities  are  provided. 

It  is  believed  that  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  the  change,  and  it  should  come 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  settled  than  the  fact  that  we 
are  failing  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  proper,  necessary,  and  legitimate  education. 

DKFECT  IN  PRESENT  METHODS  OP  EDUCATION. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  but  one  phase  of  education  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance.  The  aim  of  education 
is  to-day,  and  has  been  in  the  past,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  Wc 
are  seeking  to  do  this  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  No  doubt  we  are 
depending  too  largely  upon  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  the  neglect  of  hand  culture.  In 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades  of  our  schools  this  is  unquestion. 
ably  true.    If  our  aim  be  only  to  develop  the  understanding,  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  aids  will  be  found  by  bringing  the  hands  of  the  pupil  into  actual  contact 
with  objects.  Simple  handling,  however,  wiU  not  suffice.  The  hand  must  be  taught 
to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  object  in  order  to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  understanding.  In  other  words,  construction  is  essential  to 
nmnitftl  training.  Object  lessons,  once  so  popular,  failed  simply  because  of  the  fact 
that,  while  teaching,  they  did  not  train.  It  is,  however,  as  a  means  of  expression 
that  in^miq.1  training  is  seen  to  be  of  transcendent  importance.  A  high  state  of 
development  of  the  understanding  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  race,  but  in  the  skilful 
expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  almost  every  source  of  revenue.  A  man  may  under- 
stand the  principles  of  mechanism  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  wagon — ^he 
may  have  a  mental  picture  of  each  of  its  separate  parts  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
several  relations,  and  such  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  order — but  if  he  has  not 
been  so  trained  that  he  can  make  a  wagon,  it  will  be  difficult  for  liim  so  to  use  that 
particular  knowledge  as  to  contribute  to  his  own  immediate  necessities,  much  less 
will  he  be  able  to  aid  in  the  progress  and  improvem^t  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagons.  In  other  words,  we  should  seek  through  industrial 
training  to  accomplish  progress  and  improvement  in  all  arts,  mechanical  and  other 
kinds,  by  the  skilful  expression  and  general  employment  of  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  by  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  which,  when  it  is  not  so  employed,  occu- 
pies our  faculties  to  little  purpose. 

VALUE  TO  THE  MATERIAL  INTERESTS  OP  THE  STATiS. 

Industrial  education  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual,  but  because  the  State  at  large  would  receive  incalculable  benefit 
as  a  result  of  it. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Iowa  are  excelled  by  no  State  or  nation  on  earth. 
Her  citizens  should  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  Every 
possible  limitation  should  be  removed,  whether  such  restriction  lie  in  the  realm  of 
mind  or  in  the  coarser  field  of  matter.  All  mechanical  appliances  that  exist  should 
be  utilized,  and  the  ability  to  invent  others  should  be  cultivated.  Agricultural 
products,  large  as  they  now  are,  should  be  vastly  increased  by  a  more  economic 
use  of  those  elements  by  which  they  are  created.  The  mining  [interests  of  the 
State  could,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  enhanced  by  that  skill  which  the  general  diffusion 
of  mechanical  knowledge  would  produce.  Horticulture,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  which  should  enable  the  citizen  to  supplant  the  product  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
the  commercial  value  of  which  is  $15,  by  the  production,  at  like  cost,  of  that  which 
would  bring  $100  in  the  world's  markets.  Our  flax,  our  straw,  our  wool,  even  our 
clay  and  sand,  should  be  manufactured  into  articles,  the  value  of  which  would  en- 
rich the  entire  Ck)mmonwealth.  This  is  not  a  Utopian  dream,  but  lies  within  the 
possibilities,  yes  the  probabilities,  of  the  near  future  of  our  State,  if  proper  means 
are  employed  to  imbue  each  succeeding  generation  with  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
so  to  educate  the  people  as  not  only  to  increase  knowledge  but  to  secure  its  profit- 
able application  and  use. 

HOW  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  WAR  QUICKENED  INVENTION. 

The  neglect  of  industrial  education  laid  an  embargo  uix)n  the  development  of 
many  interests  in  this  country  prior  to  1860,  at  which  time  we  may  date  a  sort  of 
renaissance  in  the  mechanical  products  of  the  United  States.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  though  in  the  face  of  an  internecine 
strife  that  would  have  paralyzed  a  less  robust  nation.  The  experiments  made  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  as  early  as  1851  had  borne  fruit  in  calling  attention  to 
the  need  of  the  nation  in  these  directions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  skilled 
artisans  were  imported  from  Europe  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  rapidly  growing 
manufacturing  interests,  and  must  still  be  so  imported.    One  single  industrv  that 
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has  maixily  Gome  into  existence  in  this  country  within  the  last  quarter  century  ad- 
mirably illustrates  this  wonderful  growth. 

The  manufacture  of  American  watches  alone  would  by  its  revenue  repay  the 
entire  State  and  national  outlay  made  for  the  encouragement  of  mechanical  indus- 
tries. To  be  more  specific,  what  general  plan  of  imparting  manual  instruction 
in  connection  with  our  common  schools  is  at  all  practicable?  Let  the  State  take 
the  initiative,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  counties  and  municipalities.  A  good 
beginning  has  already  been  made. 

THE  NEW  DBPABTMENT  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

About  1869  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  established  a  course  in  mechanical 
engineering.  Previously  there  had  been  a  shop  connected  with  the  college,  but  it 
was  made  of  service  in  purely  utilitarian  w^ork  for  the  college,  which  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  agriculture.  While  repairs  were  being  made  and  other  work  done 
the  students  had  opportunities  to  earn  wages  and  learn  the  use  of  tools.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  college,  instruction  in  branches  contributing  to  mechanical 
knowledge  was  arranged  in  a  course  by  itself,  which  followed  closely  the  agricult- 
ural course  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  was  characterized  by  special  studies  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  work  in  the  shop  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  models  and  simple  pieces  of  apparatus,  and 
has  become  more  regular  and  systematic.  It  is  required  for  two  or  three  hours  per 
week  during  freshman,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Much  work  is  done  in  the  me- 
chanical laboratory  during  junior  year,  and  the  study  of  steam  occupies  consider- 
able time  during  the  senior  year. 

This  department  of  the  college  should  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  a  simi- 
lar department  should  be  added  to  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City. 

THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  SUGGESTED. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  should  establish  at  least  one  great  industrial  school, 
where  large  numbers  of  young  people  could  receive  that  training  which  would  fit 
them  for  the  position  of  masters  or  foremen  in  shops  connected  with  pubUc  schools, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on.  The  Legislature  should  so  amend  the 
law  as  to  permit  of  the  creation  of  such  departments  in  connection  with  county  high 
schools  now  provided  for  by  statute.  Cities  and  towns  of  a  specified  population 
sbouldalso  be  empowered  to  establish  industrial  schools  or  workshops,  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  form  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  such  cities  and  towns.  These 
industrial  schools  should  be  in  charge  of  competent  teachers  in  those  departments 
of  mechanica  to  be  taught  in  them.  The  organization  of  classes  in  the  public  schools 
would  serve  as  a  basis  of  classification  for  the  new  department,  and  the  daily  pro- 
gramme should  be  so  adjusted  that  classes  could  pass  from  one  school  to  the  other 
without  friction  or  interruption. 

This  plan  has  been  tested,  and  the  results  have  been  even  more  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

MICHIGAN,  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  latest  report  by  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  the 
Sui)eriiitendent  of  City  Schools,  to  the  Board  of  Education,*  although 
containing  no  account  of  direct  industrial  training  in  the  schools, 
other  than  in  Drawing,  still  show  the  tendency  to  direct  this  study 
more  and  more  to  practical  results  in  construction.  

*  FVjrty-third  Annual  Reiwrt  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  with 
accompanying  documents,  1885 -*86.  Detroit :  James  Markey,  Printer,  ^^Sfo  ^.  188. 
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In  two  schools  the  fact  of  the  making  of  articles  by  the  scholars  is 
noted.  The  comments  that  follow  on  Industrial  Training  show  that 
the  Superintendent  himself  is  quite  ready  to  accept  and  promote  the 
new  movement  in  education. 

DRAWING. 

During  the  year  just  closed  better  progress  than  ever  before  has  been  made  in 
this  important  branch  of  study.  The  special  teacher  in  this  department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  teachers  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  educational 
value  of  drawing,  and  pupils  have  shown  a  most  encoiuraging  interest  in  their 
work.  The  progress  of  classes  has  never  before  been  so  steady  and  satisfactory  or 
'  the  department  in  so  excellent  a  condition. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  wise  and  skilful  management  and 
the  excellent  sense  and  judgment  which  the  special  teacher  has  exliibited  in  her 
direction  of  the  work  in  drawing. 

Changes  of  teachers  in  departments  like  drawing,  penmanship,  etc.,  are  in  them- 
selves especially  undesirable,  usually  involving  a  sad  waste  of  time  in  learning  new 
methods,  and,  if  the  teacher  displaced  has  been  acceptable,  great  and  unfortunate 
discouragement.  No  matter  how  efficient  the  new  appointee  may  prove  to  be,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  department  must  suffer  at  least  temporarily  from  the  change 
in  administration  recently  made. 

The  following  rejwrt  of  the  condition  of  this  department  is  submitted  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  during  the  year : 

''  The  results  in  drawing,  as  shown  by  the  usual  temi*s  examination  of  books  and 
slate  work,  has  been  marked  and  progressive.  The  year  bears  record  of  a  broader 
intelligence,  quickened  by  keener  observation  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
Thought  characterizes  the  work  in  all  grades  and  gives  to  this  branch  its  import- 
ance as  an  educational  factor. 

•*  Tlie  continued  development  of  this  study  as  a  science  incorporates  it  with  the 
useful  arts  as  opposed  to  the  olden-time  accomplishment  of  picture-making,  and  is 
fast  doing  away  with  the  notion  that  special  aptitude  is  required  by  pupils  to  insure 
success. 

*'  Every  year  the  cliasm  lessens  that  separates  drawing  from  other  studies ;  and 
many  teachers  have  generously  acknowledged  the  interdependence  of  this  with 
others  of  the  school  course.  Since  drawing  is  directly  opposed  to  inaccuracy  of 
form,  confusion  of  detail,  and  indecision  in  expression,  its  province  is  rather  to  as- 
sist than  to  infringe  upon  the  time  allotted  for  writing,  language,  etc. 

•'The  work  in  all  grades  has  been  limited  to  outline  drawing,  the  elementary 
stage  of  expressing  form,  and  the  means  to  this  end  have  been  mainly  pencil  and 
paper.  Some  teachers,  however,  have  tried  with  success  the  cutting  of  exercises 
in  paper  and  wctod.  By  this  means  form  becomes  a  reality,  and  the  pupil  gets  the 
pure  concept  of  the  object  he  is  fashioning.  An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  by  allowing  pupils  to  make  their  own  working  drawings  and  then 
to  carefully  construct  their  object  from  the  drawing. 

**  Tlie  really  workman-like  manner  in  which  large  numbers  of  knives  were  made, 
and  in  one  school  miniature  chairs  most  delicately  framed  and  finished,  was  very 
creditable  to  the  busy  hands  employed  in  shaping  them. 

*'  Books  from  each  grade  have  been  selected,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  books  of 
a  room,  showing  the  comparative  work  of  pupils  in  classes.  This  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  usual  annual  collection  of  si)ecimens,  which,  by  special  preparation,  might 
have  been  made  more  elaborate.  But  as  this  work  represents  the  honest,  every- 
day effort  of  the  pupils  for  the  term,  I  would  especially  commend  it  to  your  careful 
inspection."  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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Mofre  and  more  every  year  this  subject  engages  the  attention  of  progressive  ed- 
ucators. I  cannot  at  present  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Experiments, 
mainly  very  satis&ctory»  are  in  progress  in  many  cities,  and  the  idea  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor.  Perhaps  Detroit  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  further  showing  of  re- 
sults elsewhere,  but  her  time  will,  I  believe,  come,  and  her  school  work  will  some 
day  include  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  of  the  mind  and 
heart. 

MINNESOTA,  CITY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

A  statement  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1884-'85,  by  Superintendent 
Tousley,  that  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  were  then  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  industrial  education,  led  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
addressed  to  the  present  Superintendent,  John  E.  Bradley,  Esq., 
which  was  responded  to  in  the  following  letter,  which,  with  its 
enclosure,  gives  the  latest  information,  and  shows  that  this  enter- 
prising city  has  already  made  a  modest  beginning,  by  introducing  in 
the  High  School  some  training  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools. 

The  amount  of  instruction  proposed  and  the  estimate  of  probable 
cost  of  introducing  the  new  study  shows  that  in  many  towns  and 
large  villages  similar  opportunities  can  readily  be  afforded;  so  that 
all  the  advantages  of  the  new  studies  for  boys  need  by  no  means  be 
confined  to  city  schools,  while  some  training  in  domestic  industries 
for  girls  can  be  given  in  every  school  house  throughout  the  land. 
To  instruct  the  girls  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  in  some  knowledge  of 
household  duties  and  economies,  requires  little  in  the  way  of  costly 
fixtures,  if  only  the  teacher  be  capable,  ingenious,  and  in  earnest. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  11, 1887. 
.  My  Deab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  7, 1  would  state  that  the  records 
do  not  show  that  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  (or  "  Industrial  Training")  was 
ever  formally  before  the  Board  of  Education  till  November  last.  Undoubtedly 
Professor  Tousley  meant  by  his  remark  in  the  report  referred  to  that  it  had  become 
a  subject  of  conversation. 

Soon  after  I  came  here,  in  September,  1888, 1  expressed  to  the  Committee  on  Course 
of  Study  the  interest  in  the  subject  which  I  had  long  felt,  and  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  them  in  the  project  of  manual  training.  I  enclose  a  slip,  cut 
from  the  "  Minneapolis  Tribune  "  of  January  1, 1887,  giving  my  paperon  the  subject, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  about  November  1. 
Of  course  this  is  but  a  beginning,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  sewing  taught  to  the 
girls  and  certain  uses  of  tools  to  the  boys  in  all  the  schools. 

I  cannot  mistake  in  assuming  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  meets 
a  widely  felt  need,««ehen  scores  of  papers  have  been  sent  to  me  quoting  with  warm- 
est approval  my  suggestions  and  plan. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Coh  I.  Edwari>s  Clarke, 

United  States  Bureau  cf  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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OONCERKING  MINNEAFOLIS  SCHOOLS.* 

The  most  important  innovation,  however,  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming  year 
(and  it  is  a  thing  of  real  magnitude)  is  the  determination  to  engraft  a  school  of 
manual  training  upon  our  public  school  system.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr. 
Bradley,  and  was  submitted  to  the  board  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber last.  The  scheme  is  best  described  in  Dr.  Bradley's  own  words.  Dr.  Bradley 
presented  the  following  communication  at  the  meeting  in  question: 

REPORT  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Tt>  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  : 

Oentlbmen:  By  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Text  and  Course  of  Study,  I 
have  prepared  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  on  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  into  the  Minneapolis  High  School.  I  \nvite  your  attention  first  to 
what  has  already  been  done  in  other  places,  and,  second,  to  some  of  the  benefits 
which  may  by  expected  from  the  step  proposed. 

HOW  EUROPEAN  QOYERNMENTS  PROMOTE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

No  feature  of  the  educational  systems  of  France,  Grermany,  and  Switzerland  is 
more  noteworthy  than  the  attention  which  is  given  to  industrial  training.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago  France  established  special  schools  of  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  yoimg  men  to  superintend  and  develop  her  various  industries. 
Men  were  educated  for  their  future  callings,  and  persons  possessed  of  superior  quali- 
fications were  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  leading  factories  and  shops.  The 
result  was  that  her  artistic  manufactures  gained  a  pre-eminence  which  in  many 
departments  is  still  retained.  A  tourist  visiting  the  vast  porcelain  factories  at 
Sevres  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  rules  for  their  management  are  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  but,  on  inquiry,  he  will  leam  that  these  works  are 
conducted  primarily  as  a  great  educational  institution,  and  that  the  commercial 
value  of  their  immense  product  is  held  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of  supplying 
other  establishments  with  skilled  workmen.  In  like  manner  Geneva  and  other 
cities  of  Switzerland  have  developed  and  fostered  their  peculiar  industries.  Thus 
no  one  can  graduate  from  the  Horological  Institute  at  Geneva  till  he  has  proved  his 
skill  again  and  again  by  making  an  entire  watch  of  standard  excellence.  It  is  the 
patient  training  of  young  men  in  the  minutest  details  of  their  calling  in  such 
schools  that  has  made  Swiss  watches  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

REPORT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  commission  of  excellent  scholars  and  statesmen  appointed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment '*  to  inquire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  of  certain  foreign 
countries  in  technical  subjects,  and  into  the  influence  of  such  instruction  on  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries,*'  has  recently  reported,  after  visiting  sixty-three  cities 
of  Continental  Europe  and  twenty-five  cities  of  Great  Britain,  that  industrial  train- 
ng  is  rapidly  extending  in  every  leading  coimtry  of  Europe.  The  report  dwells 
with  emphasis  on  the  value  of  schools  for  the  training  of  foremen,  and  shows  that 
establishments  supplied  with  skilled  and  intelligent  superintendents  possess  a  great 
advantage  in  competition  with  factories  whose  managers  are  lacking  in  either  man- 
ual or  mental  training.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  men  possessed  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  training  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  has  largely 
diminished  the  demand  for  men  of  high  but  purely  scientific  attainments. 

EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE  ENCOURAGING. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  attempts  at  industrial  training  which  have 
been  made  in  European  countries,  because  their  undoubted  success  affords  enoour- 

*  From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  January  1, 1887. 
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agement  to  belieye  that  mainial  traming  will  be  equally  successful  here,  and  because 
we  may  be  guided  in  many  particulars  by  the  experience  of  older  institutions. 
Much  lias  abready  been  done  in  this  country,  and  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  introduction  of  such  training  in  many  of  our  leading  cities.  The  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  prominent  nations  of  Europe  is  rapidly  imparting  itself  to  America, 
and  a  leading  question  with  educators  now  is:  How  can  industrial  education  be 
most  successfully  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system  in  the  United  States  ? 
and  the  more  men  hove  reflected  upon  our  educational  and  industrial  needs,  the 
more  pressing  has  seemed  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  by  which  the  edu- 
cation of  tiie  hand  may  join  with  the  education  of  the  head. 

8I7MMART  OF  VARIOTJS  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  8t  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  lar^e  and  suc- 
cessful manual  traming  schools  have  been  established.  In  New  York,*  Boston,  New 
Haven,  Omaha,  and  many  other  places  industrial  training  has  been  added  to  the 
public  school  system.  Sixty-six  institutions  or  city  systems  sent  exhibits  to  the 
Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  in  New  York  last  spring,  f  Favorable  reports  on 
the  progress  and  success  of  these  efforts  have  been  received.  One  fact  which  is 
clearly  established  is  that  manual  training  has  not  diminished  but  increased  respect 
for  intellectual  culture.  It  has  stimulated  mental  activity  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced.  The  boy  who  learns  precision  and  adaptation  in  the  use  of  tools  has 
also  learned  a  lesson  which  wiU  serve  him  in  other  departments  of  training,  in 
scientific  and  Uterary  pursuits,  in  social  and  moral  relations.  He  who  has  con- 
quered difficulties  once  will  more  easily  succeed  a  second  time.  Power  develox)ed 
and  applied  in  one  instance  is  available  for  other  occasions.  Character  stimulated 
and  re-enforced  by  honest  effort  in  one  pursuit  will  not  fail  when  brought  to  the  test 
m  higher  and  more  important  relations.  FeUx  Adler  says:  "The  doing  of  one 
thing  well  is  the  beginning  of  doing  all  things  well." 

Another  important  result  of  industrial  education  has  been  found  to  be  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mechanic  and 
artisan  stood  higher  in  public  r^ard  a  generation  ago  than  they  do  to-day,  and  no 
one  can  observe  the  widening  chasm  which  separates  labor  and  capital  without  the 
deepest  concern.  How  shall  labor  regain  its  former  standing  and  influence  ?  By 
making  it  intelligent ;  by  giving  it  wise  and  honest  leadership.  AVho  will  not  hail 
with  delight  any  system  of  education  which  will  dethrone  demagogues  and  distrib- 
ute among  the  workingmen  a  goodly  number  of  upright  and  capable  leaders  ?  The 
greatest  need  of  tlie  present  day  is  infusion  of  calm  and  judicious  advisers  among  the 
masses  of  unintelligent  laborers  in  our  large  cities.  What  will  tend  more  directly 
to  accomplish  this  than  to  add  to  the  intellectual  training  given  them  in  our  high 
Hchools  such  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  materials  as  will  enable  bo3rs  to  enter  upon 
a  handicraft  ? 

DIRECT  ADVANTAOES. 

Again,  industrial  education  will  enable  boys  to  choose  their  occupations  intelligently. 
This  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance,  for  most  perons  can  choose  their  callings  but 
once,  and  an  error  at  this  point  must  inevitably  cast  a  shadow  over  one's  whole 
life.  How  many  men  who  might  have  excelled  as  skilled  artisans  or  foremen  have 
been  doomed  to  life-long  inferiority  by  the  choice  of  a  professional  or  mercantile 
pursuit.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  manual 

*This  was  not  the  case  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  this  date,  except  that  draw- 
ing was  taught.    (Editor.) 

t  Kfty-four  of  those  from  New  York  aty  and  vicinity  were  from  private  schools 
andhistitutes.    (Editor.)  .     ^^^.^ 
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training  will  become  mechanics.  Some  will  find  that  they  posBess  no  aptitude  in 
that  direction,  and  circumstances  will  prevent  others  from  choosing  such  callings. 
But  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  apparatus  of  the  workshop  in  a 
training  school  will  possess  a  great  advantage  in  making  this  choice  upon  which  so 
much  depends. 

No  consideration  in  favor  of  manual  trainmg  has  seemed  to  me  more  weighty 
than  the  necessity  of  supplying  our  various  industries  with  well-qualified  and  effi- 
cient foremen.  The  apprentice  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Trades  unions  and 
monopolists  have  combined  for  thirty  years  to  prohibit  men  from  choosing  their 
own  employment,  and  the  tremendous  evils  resulting  from  such  an  interference  are 
upon  us.  Division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  have  made  it  profit- 
able for  manufacturers  to  narrow  the  work  of  each  employe  to  one  minute  process, 
in  which  dexterity  rather  than  skill  is  required.  Meanwhile  the  post  of  foreman 
has  become  more  and  more  important.  He  needs  to  know  the  qualities  of  all  the 
materials  employed,  and  to  be  familiar  with  every  operation  carried  on  in  his  de- 
partment of  the  works.  He  who  would  direct  a  machine  must  understand  the 
principles  of  its  construction,  must  know  how  to  preserve  and  repair  it.  And  a 
foreman  needs  also  that  breadth  of  mind  and  mental  discipline  which  will  enable 
him  to  secure  the  largest  possible  product  and  the  highest  excellence  of  workman- 
ship from  his  establishment.  In  no  way  can  men  be  more  successfully  fitted  for 
these  responsible  positions  than  by  combining  with  a  thorough  intellectual  discipline 
an  early  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  use  of  tools.  And  for 
the  development  of  this  high  order  of  attainments  no  better  foundation  can  be  laid 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  manual  training  school. 

I  have  thus  presented  some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  te  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis 
High  School.  Many  other  reasons  for  such  a  step  might  be  adduce  did  space  per- 
mit. At  my  request  Professor  J.  S.  Crombie,  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  combining  a  course  of  manual  training  with  the  high  (school 
course,  which  is  hereby  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  board.  I  heartily 
approye  of  the  plan  proposed  and  recommend  its  adoption.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  regarded  by  every  public-spirited  citizen  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Sujierintendeni, 

Professor  Crombie's  reply  was  read,  as  follows : 

Dr.  John  E.  Bradley, 

Superintendent  Schools: 
Dear  Sir  :  Regarding  the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  this  city 
I  would  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  manual  training  be  introduced  in  the  High  School,  so  far  as  relates  to 
joinering  and  carpentering  only,  and  that  the  room  to  be  fitted  up  for  this  purpose 
be  the  southwest  basement  room  in  the  High  School  building. 

2.  That  this  school  be  opened  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  present  school  year,  February  1,  1887. 

3.  That  the  number  of  boys  admitted  to  this  school  be  limited  to  eighteen;  that 
they  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age;  and  that  they  be  selected  from  the  class  enter- 
ing High  School  February  1,  1887.    Should  not  a  sufficient  number  from  this  class 

apply,  the  necessary  number  to  be  selected  from  the  class  which  entered  the  High 
School  September  1,  1886. 

4.  That  the  work  of  the  manual  training  school  be  elective;  but  that  the  written 
consent  of  the  parents  be  required  in  every  case. 
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5.  That  the  work  of  this  course  for  the  first  half  year  be  divided  as  shown  by  the 
Mowing  schedule : 


Hours. 

Section  1. 

Sections. 

Sections. 

8.40- «.» 

Shop-work. 
ShopHWork. 

Drawing. 
Kngiteh  grammar. 

English  grammar. 

Drawing. 

Shop-work. 

ReoeHs. 

Shop-work. 

Study. 

Arithmetic. 

ESnglish  grammar 

Study. 

Arithmetic. 

9.20-10.00 

10.00-10.40 

10.40-11.00 

Recess, 
Drawing. 
Shop-work. 
Shop-work. 

n.oa-11.40 

11.40-ia.ao 

IS.*)-  1.00 

That  will  give  every  pupil  eighty  minutes  every  day  in  the  shop,  forty  minutes 
every  day  in  mechanical  drawing,  forty  minutes  in  recitation  in  arithmetic  and  Eng- 
iah  grammar  each,  and  forty  minutes  for  study.  This  will  require  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  per  day  out  of  school  As  the  class  advances,  satisfactory  work 
can  be  planned  for  succeeding  terms,  still  giving  the  above  time  every  day  to 
the  Bhop-work  and  mechanical  or  free-hand  drawing. 

6.  That  the  following  appliances  and  tools  be  provided  :  Six  carpenter*s  benches 
with  benchnscrews,  vise,  and  ordinary  conveniences.  Eyvery  bench  to  be  furnished 
with  four  drawers  with  locks  and  keys;  one  drawer  for  each  pupil. 

Each  bench  to  be  provided  with  the  following  tools,  to  be  used  in  common  by  all 
classes :  One  cross-cut  saw,  1  rip-saw,  1  steel  square,  1  try-square,  1  sliding  T-level, 
1  compass,  1  mallet,  1  hanuner,  1  working-gauge,  1  screw-driver,  3  fore-planes,  1 
oil-stone,  1  oil-can,  1  feather-duster. 

Also,  that  every  pupil  be  furnished  for  his  own  use  and  keep  in  his  own  drawer 
the  following  tools :  One  jack-plane,  1  smoothing-plane,  1  one-fourth-inch  chisel,  1 
one-half-inch  chisel,  1  three-fourths-inch  chisel,  1  one-inch  chisel,  1  three-fourths- 
inch  gouge,  1  one-inch  gouge,  5  auger-bits,  1  brace,  1  brad-awl,  1  scratch-awl,  1  rule. 

Also,  1  good  grindstone  for  general  shop  use. 

7.  That  every  pupil  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  his  tools. 

8.  That  the  shop  be  solely  for  the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  the  articles  manu- 
factured be  not  for  sale. 

9.  That  the  board  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  to  visit  the  manual  training  school  connected  with 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  High  School,  as  the  work  there  comes  nearest  to  what  is  desired 
here, 

1  append  a  careful  estimate  of  the  expense  attending  the  opening  and  conducting 
of  the  schools  for  one  half  year,  from  February  1  to  June  17,  1887  : 

Six  benches,  at  $30  each $120  00 

Six  sets  bench  tools,  at  $13. 50  per  set 81  00 

Eighteen  sets  individual  tools,  at  $8. 95 161  10 

One  grindstone 3  50 

Lumber 60  00 

Teacher,  at  12. 50  per  day 250  00 

Total 665  60 

The  actual  expenses,  after  fitting  up  the  room,  will  be  $300;  certainly  not  a  laige 
BQm.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  benches  is  made  by  Mr.  Brittain;  that  of  the 
tools,  by  a  hardware  firm  in  this  city. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  CROMBIE. 
Minneapolis,  October  27, 1886. 

The  reports  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study, 
to  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Wednesday,  December  1.    *    fflgitifed  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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That  18  the  project.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  December  1,  the  oommittee 
to  which  it  was  referred  reported  favorably,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  a  manual 
training  8cho(^  in  February.  It  will  now  soon  be  open,  when,  with  the  r^ular 
schools,  the  High  School  dovetailing  into  the  University,  the  Evening  Schools,  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  Minneapolis  will  indeed  be  splendidly  equipped  from 
an  educational  standpoint. 

WISCONSIN,  CITY  OF  EAU  CLAIRE. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training 
for  introduction  in  the  schools  in  smaller  towns  and  in  country 
schools,  the  experiments  in  the  schools  of  Eau  Claire  are  of  interest. 

The  statement  of  the  results  there  attained  was  given  in  tlie 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1884-'85,  by  Hon.  J.  F.  Ellis,  who  is  there  said  to  be  the  "  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools." 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  place  is  there  given  as  1,300,  with  a 
corps  of  twenty-six  teachers.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  manual  train- 
ing room,  twenty,  sent  in  classes  of  eight  or  ten  from  other  rooms. 
The  course  ak  first  was  for  only  one  year.  The  cost  of  fittings 
and  teacher's  salary  for  the  first  year  was  only  $600.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  a  longer  course,  with  facilities  for  a  larger 
number  of  pupils,  was  thought  desirable.  In  response  to  a  request 
for  later  information  the  following  interesting  letter  was  received. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  in  small  towns  and  in  small 
remote  country  schools,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  general  interest. 
Industrial  art  drawing  can  certainly  be  taught ;  that  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated.  Sewing  can  be  taught  in  all  and  modelling 
in  clay,  and  some  knowledge  of  farming  implements  and  of  the  use 
of  tools,  while  in  small  towns  instruction  in  the  use  of  mechanics' 
tools  seems  practicable. 

Mr.  Ellis  shows  how,  in  a  short  time,  interest  in  the  study  has 
grown  in  the  town  of  Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Jamiary  28, 1887. 
Hon.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Washington,  D.  C, : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  I  am 
clerk  of  the  Free  High  School — ^not  superintendent,  as  in  the  clipping  indicated 

As  to  Manual  Training  in  our  school,  I  can  say,  with  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. We  have  now  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  boys  have  entered  on  the  third  year 
with  interest  and  no  loss  of  enthusiasm.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  rooms  was  not 
great,  and  the  improvements  are  permanent,  so  that  hereafter  the  expense,  aside 
from  the  wages  of  the  teacher, will  be  nominal,  will  not  exceed  |50  a  year. 

The  numlier  of  lx)ys  enrolled  is  forty  divided  into  four  classes  of  ten  each.  One 
class  occupies  the  time  of  the  teacher,  so  that  he  is  employed  during  school 'hours  in 
class  work  nearly  all  the  time,  while  the  boys  use  all  the  time  during  their  holidays 
(Saturdays)  in  piece-work,  that  is,  doing  little  jobs  or  in  making  something. 

We  find  the  work  very  helpful  in  certain  studies.  The  boys  make  more  rapid 
progress  and  do  much  better  work  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  than  boys  of  that 
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age  did  when  not  in  this  work.    Their  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  are  sharp. 
ened. 

In  short,  the  prospect  of  better  men,  better  intellectually  and  physically,  is  appar- 
ent in  the  class  in  this  department. 

Our  course  consists  of  two  years  in  wood  and  one  year  in  iron  work. 

In  wood  work,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  bench  work,  and  the  second  year  to 
finiflhing  in  bench  work  and  carving.  This  course  might  be  varied  with  profit  by 
putting  in  coloring.  By  this  I  mean  painting  and  staining  more  especially,  so  that 
the  student  could  get  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  colors  or  paints,  and  their 
appearance  or  adaptability  to  different  woods. 

In  iron,  which  was  begun  this  school  year,  and  which  will  close  the  course  in  man- 
ual training  with  the  "three-year  boys,"  the  work  is  simply  with  the  foige  and 
anvil.    The  boys  are  already  doing  very  nice  work  in  this  course. 

During  the  three  years  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sketch- 
ing and  drawing  (or  I  suppose  it  should  be  called  draughting),  in  which  marked  pro- 
ficiency is  shown  by  some  and  great  improvement  by  all. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  manual  training  is  the  outgrowth  of  industrial 
art  drawing  in  conmion  schools,  as  you  suggest. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  must  soon  become  a  part  of  the  common  school  educa- 
tion of  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  and  I  believe  that  the  outcome  of 
Farmers*  Institutes,  which  are  being  held  throughout  this  State  in  every  county, 
^vill  ultimately  lead  to  industrial  work  in  the  country  schools  touching  the  subject 
of  agriculture. 

Manual  Training  in  tool  work  is  not  practicable  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  very  thorough,  for  the  reason  I  suggested  in  my  former  let- 
ter. That  is,  when  the  work  is  completed  by  one  class,  the  next  younger  class 
is  too  young  and  feeble  to  begin  the  work.  The  work  with  tools  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly weU  done  by  any  boy  under  fourteen  years  old. 

I  voice  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  patrons  of  our  school  that  Manual  Train- 
ing has  come  to  stay  in  our  common  school,  and  that  it  is  the  most  important  de- 
parture in  education  that  has  taken  place  in  many  years. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  reference  to  and  commending  this  branch  of  our  school 
work,  but  I  have  nothing  at  hand. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  F.  ELLIS. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  R.  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Milwaukee  Manual  Training  Association,  for  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  fact  that  such  an  association  exists  in  that  city, 
and  of  its  purpose,  which  he  states  as  follows : 

"The  Milwaukee  Manual  Training  Association"  is  an  organization  of  citizens  to 
promote  the  introduction  and  development  of  Manual  Training  in  this  city ;  but 
more  particularly  to  get  it  into  the  public  schools,  connected  with  which  there  are 
now  some  fifteen  kindergartens,  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  drawing  throughout 
the  schools,  and  a  good  scientific  course,  with  laboratories,  in  the  High  School,  and 
a  start  made  toward  introducing  elementary  science  throughout  all  the  grades 
below  the  High  School.  All  of  which  our  association  encourages  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  manual  training  system. 

But  in  order  to  fully  develop  the  scientific  and  manual  side  of  our  public  school 
education,  we  desire  to  eliminate  some  things  that  may  be  very  well  dispensed  with, 
aad  modify  others  which  consume  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  and  attention. 
We  are  desirous  of  connecting  with  the  High  School  suitable  shops  ^^F*Q^Wfb 
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the  use  of  tools  in  the  working  of  wood  and  iron,  and  also  to  provide  throughout 
the  system  of  public  schools  suitable  manual  training  for  girls. 

It  appears  that,  as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1887,  no  steps  had 
been  taken  beyond  the  forming  of  the  association.  With  drawing 
well  established  in  the  schools,  with  elementary  scientific  education 
so  well  grounded,  and  with  a  number  of  kindergartens,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  gradually  introducing  some  forms  of 
industrial  training  in  the  lower  grade  schools.  The  greater  under- 
taking of  establishing  a  well  equipped  Manual  Training  School  may 
not  be  so  easily  effected,  until  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  are  determined. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS, 

Changes  in  character  of  school  exhibitions  mark  the  progress  and  change  of  educa- 
tional ideals — The  Provincial  ideal  —  The  Centennial  ideal  —  The  Manual  Train- 
ing ideal  —  The  Iowa  law  concerning  exhibitions  of  pupils*  work  —  The  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  — 
The  Madison  meeting  in  1884  —  Ck>mments  by  State  Superintendent  Akers,  of 
Iowa  — ^lowa  exhibitions  at  Madison  and  New  Orleans  —  Extracts  from  Superin- 
tendent Aker8*s  report  —  Iowa  State  Normal  School  —  Remarks  by  Principal  Gil- 
christ on  Educational  Exhibitions  —  Showing  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  Junction  City,  EZansas  —  City  Superintendent  Webb  on  Manual 
Training  —  Exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  public  school  pupils  in  Moline,  Illi- 
nois— Differences  noted  between  the  Kansas  and  Illinois  exhibitions  —  Superin- 
tendent Mack  describes  the  Moline  methods — Catalogue  of  the  1886  exhibition — 
Progranmies  of  the  proposed  exhibition  in  1887  —  Account  in  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  E>lucation  of  a  somewhat  similar  exhibition  in  New  .Haven,  Connecti- 
cut—  An  interesting  exhibition  by  the  High  School  of  West  Boylston,  Massachu- 
setts—  Articles  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Bowditch  public  school  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts — The  definite  limitations  and  possible  uses  of  such  exhibitions — 
Valuable  as  means,  as  illustrations — Useful  to  awaken  interest  and  to  inform 
the  public — Two  notable  exhibitions  during  1888  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

NEW  MEANINGS  TO  OLD  WORDS. 

The  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  forms  the  title  of  this 
chapter  embodies  in  itself  a  concise  history  of  the  development, 
progress,  present  status,  and  tendency  of  common  school  education, 
and  records  three  distinct  eras. 

A  school  exhibition  was  universally  understood,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  to  mean  an  occasion  when  the  school,  as  a  school,  held 
a  dress-parade,  at  which  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars 
were  present  in  holiday  attire. 

These  occasions  are  now  generally  known  as  "  commencements," 
and  are  still  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  much  blare  of 
trumpets  and  extravagant  profusion  of  floral  offerings. 

A  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  notes  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  Centennial  Exposition  began  to  arouse  the  educational  world, 
the  term,  a  little  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions  into  the  uneuphonious 
form  of  "  school  exhibits,"  signified  a  showing  of  all  the  furniture 
and  apparatus  of  the  school  and  class  rooms,  as  well  as  of  volumes 
of  pupils*  exercises,  compositions,  writing  books,  and  in  some  cases 
specimens  of  drawings.  These  latter  were,  however,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  those  of  a  few  other  places  in 
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Massachusetts,  with  an  occasional  showing  from  exceptional  cities 
and  towns  in  other  States  in  which  the  new  study  had  got  foothold 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Walter  Smith. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  yeai*s  the  term  has  taken  on  a  new 
meaning,  without,  however,  quite  losing  its  later  significance.  It 
is  now  coming  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  showing  of  ob- 
jects actually  made  by  the  school  children  themselves,  thus  marking 
the  progress,  through  industrial  art  drawing,  to  "  manual  training," 
the  latest  end  and  aim  of  the  educational  reformers.  As  the  success 
of  drawing  led  to  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  other  forms 
of  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  so,  doubtless,  the  attractive 
exhibitions,  that  had  become  common,  of  the  work  done  by  the  classes 
in  drawing,  through  all  grades  of  the  schools,  may  have  suggested 
the  holding  of  these  modern  exhibitions  of  children's  handiwork, 
though  from  time  immemorial  occasional  specimens  of  such  work 
had  been  shown  for  the  delectation  and  wondering  admiration  of  the 
visitors  to  rural  fairs. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  chapter,  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren trained  by  Mr.  Leland  may  have  led  to  this  recent  development, 
aided  immensely  by  the  great  showing  made  in  New  York,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  "  Industrial  Education  Association."  In  this 
immense  collection,  however,  most  of  the  articles  shown— especially 
of  those  coming  from  New  York  City,  were  not  made  by  children  in 
the  public  schools,  though  New  Haven,  Montclair,  and  one  or  two 
remote  places,  sent  collections  of  the  work  of  their  public  school 
children.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  recent  devel- 
opment in  the  Eastern  States,  it  had  another  cause  in  the  West,  due 
possibly  to  the  preparations  for  sending  State  Educational  Exhibi- 
tions to  the  Centennial,  as  will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

In  the  accounts  and  notices  of  such  showing  of  scholars'  work  as 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  these  three  eras,  and  their  ideals, 
seem  strangely  interblended.  The  early  idea  of  the  County  Cattle 
Show  or  Fair,  where  the  result  of  the  skill  or  handiwork  of  the 
farmers'  children  was  proudly  put  in  competition  for  the  proffered 
prizes,  still  survives  in  the  list  of  specimens  shown  of  scholars' 
prowess  in  the  Kansas  town;  the  showing  made  by  the  State  of 
Iowa  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  repeats  the  Centennial  ideal, 
while  the  exhibits  of  the  schools  of  Salem,  New  Haven,  and  Molino, 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  latest  industrial  ideal  of  training  by  pro- 
gressive steps  from  the  pretty  colored  papers  woven  by  baby  fingers 
in  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  typical  models  of  wood-working  prob- 
lems made  by  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  Manual  Training  School. 

As  a  distinct  phase  of  the  present  movement  in  the  public  schools, 
these  exhibitions  have  valid  claim  for  notice  here. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  evidences  of  childish  activity,  or 
ideas  of  utilizing  it,  are  not  absolutely  novel  phenomena.  Child 
Labor  has  not  been  wholly  unknown  in  the  past,  if  the  history  of 
English  coal  mines  and  cotton  factories  has  been  truthfully  set 
down ;  and  to-day,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  laws  prohibiting  this  labor  are  not  by  any  means  obsolete! 

The  only  business  which  educators  have  with  this  phase  of  child  life 
is  in  directing  these  activities  most  wisely  along  the  lines  of  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  child.  Schools  are  primarily  to  develop 
and  train  the  mental  faculties ;  muscular  development  and  habits  of 
laborious  industry  may  be  secured  elsewhere  ;  but  for  many  public 
school  children  the  only  opportunity  for  arousing  and  informing 
their  minds  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  and  in  its  influence  and  sur- 
roundings. 

This  essential  fact  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  no  matter  what  wave  of 
novelty  may  sweep  the  great  public  temporarily  from  its  moorings, 
if  the  schools  of  the  people  are  to  serve  the  great  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created. 

The  following  provisions  of  law,  taken  from  the  statute  book  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  show  that  at  least  two  years  before  the  holding 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  the  idea  of  local  school 
exhibitions  had  become  so  general  as  to  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
a  wide-awake  Western  State.  The  main  idea,  as  expressed  in  these 
provisions  of  law,  seems  to  be  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  activities 
of  the  children  in  practical  employments — in  making  something  use- 
ful, "ornamental  work"  being  only  encouraged  when  the  child  had 
first  made  something  useful.  Whether  this  originated  in  the  desire 
to  prepare  an  exhibition  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  or  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  farmers'  granges  through- 
out the  State  to  insure  a  more  **  practical"  element  in  the  school 
training  of  the  children,  does  not  appear ;  the  last  seems  the  more 
probable,  though  the  then  able  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Hon.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  was  especially  active  in  aiding  the  efforts 
to  secure  a  general  and  creditable  showing  at  the  Centennial  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  his  Biennial  Re- 
port for  1874  and  1875  issued  a  circular  of  suggestions  to  the  school  and 
college  authorities  of  the  State  for  the  preparation  of  material  for 
such  an  exhibition  to  be  sent  to  his  office,  to  be  forwarded  from  there 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  laws  referred  to ;  passed,  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1874: 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS  IN  SCHOOLS. 
[Iowa,  Laws  of  1874,  Chap.  64.] 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  independent  school 
districts,  and  the  subdirector  of  each  subdistrict,  if  they  should  deem  it  expedient, 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  introduce  and  maintain  an  in- 
BT.  •VOL.  2 14 
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duBtrial  exposition  in  connection  with  each  school  under  their  control  within  thi 
State. 

Sec.  2.  These  exi)06itionB  shall  consist  of  useful  articles  piade  by  the  pupils,  sud 
as  samples  of  sewing  and  cooking  of  all  kinds,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  dra^^in^ 
iron  and  wood  work  of  all  kinds,  from  a  plain  box  or  horse-shoe  to  a  house  or  st^^a^ 
engine  in  miniature ;  also  all  other  useful  articles  known  to  the  industrial  world,  d 
that  may  be  invented  by  the  pupils,  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  garden  prod 
ucts  in  their  season,  that  are  the  results  of  their  own  toil. 

Sec.  3.  The  pupils  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  use  and  method  of  their  worl 
and  kind  and  process  of  culture  of  farm  and  garden  products. 

Sec.  4.  The  parents  and  friends  of  pupils  shall  be  allowed  and  requested  to  I 
present  at  said  expositions. 

Sec.  5.  Ornamental  work  shall  be  encouraged  when  accompanied  by  sometfaii^ 
useful  made  by  the  same  pupil. 

Sec.  6.  These  expositions  shall  be  held  in  the  school-room,  upon  a  school  day,  s| 
often  as  once  a  term,  and  not  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edp 
cation  for  1874*  appeared  the  following  comments  upon  this  law,  ii 
which  the  credit  of  the  conception  of  such  a  movement  throughou 
the  whole  country  with  direct  reference  to  the  approaching  Centep 
nial,  is  conceded  to  an  Iowa  lady  : 

SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  law  providing  for  industrial  expositions  are  (1)  t 
encourage  the  development  of  mechanical  and  inventive  genius,  (2)  to  train  to  usefi 
handiwork  and  employment,  and  (3)  to  introduce  something  of  technical  traininj 
in  the  useful  arts  in  connection  with  common  school  instruction. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  is  both  a  recognition  by  the  Legislature  of  the  demand 
that  the  public  schools  shall  afford  more  industrial  and  aesthetic  training  and  an  a1 
tempt  to  provide  for  it.  No  provision,  however,  is  made  for  giving  instruction  t\ 
pupils  in  these  subjects. 

Many  districts  have  already  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  with  goo^ 
results.  Further  experience  will  indicate  what  modifications  are  needed  in  the  laM 
to  secure  the  best  results  that  may  be  attainable. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Matilda  Fletcher,  of  Iowa,  a  lect^ 
urer  and  writer  of  considerable  power,  has  bent  her  energies  upon  the  eetablishi 
ment  of  an  industrial  exposition  in  every  ward  and  district  school  in  the  countryj 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  school  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia.  He! 
plan  is  to  set  apart  one  day  in  each  week  on  which  pupils  shall  bring  to  the  school^ 
room  some  useful  article,  raised  or  made  by  their  own  hands,  to  be  exhibited  and 
explained  by  the  producers  or  makers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
presence  of  such  parents  and  friends  as  can  be  gathered.  These  articles  may  coni 
sist  of  farm  and  garden  products,  specimens  of  cooking  and  sewing  of  all  kinds^ 
iron  and  wood  work,  from  a  box  or  horse-shoe  to  fine  cabinet- ware  or  a  steam-engine. 
Selections  from  the  best  of  these  are  to  be  presented  at  the  Exposition  in  1S76. 

The  report  on  Drawing  at  the  Centennial  by  Mr.  Stetson,,  given  ini 
Part  I  of  this  Report  (see  pages  635-680),  contains  no  account  o^ 
drawings  sent  from  Iowa  schools.  From  the  latest  report  by  State 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Akers,t  the  following  references  to  the  great 

♦See  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1874,"  page  116. 

t  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructiDn  of  the  State  of  Iowa- 
Printed  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  Des  Moines ;  Gw-  B-  Boborts,  State 
Printer,  1885, 
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educational  meeting  at  Madison  in  1884,  and  the  account  of  the  educa- 
tional exhibition  made  by  the  State  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
in  1884-'85,  are  taken.  ItVill  be  observed  that  attention  is  called  to 
the  educational  phase  of  drawing  as  to  a  new  feature  of  the  study, 
and  from  the  comments  on  the  possibilities  of  industrial  training  in 
the  schools,  which  also  seem  to  have  been  ftrst  revealed  to  the  super- 
intendent by  the  collections  shown  at  Madison,  two  deductions  are 
suggested — first,  that  in  the  mere  encouragement  to  the  school  chil- 
li ron  "  to  make  things"  there  is  little  educational  profit,  a  conclusion, 
it  must  be  remembered,  stated  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  stated  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work,  and,  therefore,  of 
much  significance ;  and,  secondly,  that,  both  from  his  statement  of 
the  eflFect  upon  himself,  and  from  the  testimony  he  gives  as  to  the 
general  awakening  of  interest  in  educational  matters  subsequently 
shown  by  the  surrounding  communities,  it  is  evident  that  the  value 
of  the  influence  of  these  annual  meetings  of  The  National  Teachers' 
Association,  held  each  year  in  a  different  city,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   ANNUAL.   MEETINGS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

These  annual  gatherings,  bringing  together  such  a  multitude  of 
tlio  public  school  teachers,  school  officials,  and  leading  educationists 
of  the  whole  country,  and  presenting  the  results  of  the  thought,  ac- 
tivity, and  experience  of  the  practical  educators  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  for  good. 

These  meetings  tend  both  to  exalt  the  profession  of  the  Teacher, 
^y  thus  blending  the  scattered  workers  into  a  solidarity  and  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Common 
S<-h()<)ls,  all  over  the  country.  They  do  this  by  the  opportunities  they 
atT<ir(l — for  examination  of  the  various  collections  shown,  of  listeu- 
in^'  to  the  many  thoughtful  papers  read,  and  of  participating  in  the 
•liscussion  ujKjn  them.  In  all  these  ways  these  meetings  serve  to. 
wiclely  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  various  experi- 
nuaits  in  school  buildings,  in  school  methods,  and  in  new  studies — 
made  in  far  separated  communities ;  thus  giving  to  all  the  benefit  of 
tlie  exjierience  of  each;  on  the  one  hand,  saving  the  wasteful  re-trial 
in  other  communities  of  educational  experiments  that  have  already 
bf^en  proved  worthless,  while,  on  the  other,  they  afford  opportunities 
for  the  rai)id  adoption  of  desirable  innovations. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  EDUCATORS  AT  MADISON. 

The  past  two  years  have  witneeBed  increased  activity  and  zeal  on  the  jwurt  of  our 
t*'ju'heni  of  all  claaees.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  this  is  quite  generally  true  of  the 
^-liK-atore  of  the  Western  States.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1884,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  leading  to  this  result. 
Siirh  a  gathering  of  educators  has  never  been  known  in  the  liistory  of  this  country, 
and  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  can  not  be  estimated.  In  addition  to  the 
bTuat  good  flowing  from  a  meeting  representing  such  an  array  of  talent  and  ex- 
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perience,  and  presenting  so  much  food  for  thought  and  investigation,  in  tlie  form  of 
addresses,  discussions  and  criticism,  the  exhibit  of  the  Industrial  Education  {de- 
duced a  most  profound  impression,  and  awakened  a  new  interest  in,  and  cast  new 
light  on,  this  phase  of  modern  education. 

It  had  come  to  be  quite  too  generally  understood  that  industrial  training,  avS  re- 
lated to  our  schools,  involved  principally  the  teaching  of  mechanics  and  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  real  and  practical  value.  Much  real  effort  has  been  put  forth 
by  many  of  our  leading  educators  to  accomplish  this  class  of  work,  being  in  fiil 
sympathy  with  the  demand  that  our  schools  should  become  more  practical.  But 
the  conditions  being  so  obviously  against  us,  the  problem  seemed  imi)ossible  of  so- 
lution, and  there  was  setting  in  the  conviction,  that  after  all,  no  real  good  could 
come  from  it.  This  great  exhibit  sliowed,  as  never  had  been  done  before,  what  a 
world  of  opportunities  the  school-room  affords  for  giving  a  practical  and  useful  di- 
rection to  the  education  of  the  children. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING. 

For  instance,  drawing  has  been  taught  an  a  means  of  affording  entertainment  and 
amusement  to  the  children,  whereas  it  may  and  should  be  studied  and  taught  with 
a  view  of  acquiring  and  imparting  a  knowle<lge  of  mechanical  and  geometrical 
principles.  The  fondness  of  young  people  for  ornamental  drawing  may  also  be 
turned  to  real  and  practical  account,  by  the  invention  and  execution  of  patterns  for 
carpets,  oil-cloths,  mats,  rugs,  wall  paper  and  other  useful  things,  combining  with 
beauty  the  element  of  utility.  The  fact  that  the  boy  feels  that  he  is  making  some- 
thing which  will  yield  a  constant  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  use  of  it,  imparts  an 
added  interest  and  zest  to  labor,  and  encourages  i>ei*sistent  effort  to  complete  it. 

Lessons  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  taught 
in  schools,  may  be  lessons  in  form  and  orderly,  systematic  arrangement,  a  most  im- 
portant, practical,  and  useful  element  in  educational  methods  liitherto  almost  entirely 
ignored  in  connection  with  these  branches.  It  not  only  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the 
work,  inspires  and  intensifies  expression,  secures  better  attention  and  more  careful 
application  on  the  part  of  the  child,  but  the  work  he  has  performed  stimulates  his 
own  pride  and  his  ambition  to  improve,  and  educatesiand  benefits  all  w^ho  behold  it. 

THE  DISPLAY  MADE  BY  THE  SCHOOI^  OF  IOWA. 

Iowa  was  well  and  creditably  represented.  Great  numbers  of  our  leading  teachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  many  of  our  schools  were  contributoi-sto  the  industrial 
display. 

Prof.  Henry  Sabin,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Clinton,  was  designated 
by  the  National  Association  to  act  as  manager  for  our  State,  and  his  untiring  enerp^y 
and  the  ability  and  i)eculiar  fitness  which  he  brought  to  the  work,  resulted  in  a 
showing  which  was',  alike,  an  honor  to  the  State  and  creditable  to  himself. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITION  BY  THE  STATE  OP  IOWA   AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Following  closely  upon  this  educational  gathering  came  the  great  Ex|X)Sition  at 
New  Orleans.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Commissioner  for  Iowa,  the  De- 
])artment  of  Public  Instruction  undertook  the  supervision  of  an  exhibit  of  the  edu- 
cational status  of  Iowa.  The  material  used  at  the  Madison  exhibit  was  re-coUectai 
so  far  as  possible  (it  having  been  returned  to  the  schools  which  contributed  it).  The 
work  was  very  generally  rebound,  and  the  Kindergarten  work  framed  and  covere<l 
with  glass,  so  far  as  this  was  necessary  and  possible  from  its  nature.  The  College 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Coimcil  Bluffs 
contributed  very  fine  displays  of  their  work,  and  the  contributions  of  many  counties, 
cities  and  towns  not  represented  at  Madison,  swelled  the  New  Orleans  exhibit  beyond 
om*  hope  or  exixjctutiou  when  enterin;^  U[k>u  it.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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A  space  of  40  x  43  feet  in  the  main  gallery,  directly  over  the  space  aasigned  to 
the  Iowa  Commissioner  on  the  floor  of  the  Government  building,  was  assigned  to 
the  Iowa  educational  exhibit.  By  suitable  partitions  and  decorations  our  space 
was  made  very  attractive,  and  was  commonly  called  the  **  parlor  of  the  gallery." 
Joining  our  space  on  the  west  was  the  exhibit  of  education  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. When  it  is  known  that  this  exhibit  was  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive exhibit  of  education  ever  made  by  any  State,  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  Iowa  was  put  upon  her  metal,  and  taxed  to  her  utmost  in  order  to  make  a 
comparatively  favorable  showing.  Our  exhibit  certainly  received  a  fair  share  of 
attention  from  the  visitors  and  teachers  of  all  States,  and  many  gratifying  commen- 
dations from  visitors  from  foreign  countries. 

Tlie  De|>artment  issued  a  circular  of  information,  setting  forth  tlie  organization 
and  practica,l  operation  of  our  school  system,  and  containing  a  lithograph  school- 
house  map  of  our  State.  This  map  excited  great  interest,  and  it  is  believed  accom- 
plLslied  much  for  the  credit  of  our  State  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pressed. It  shows  at  a  glance  what  Iowa  has  done  in  the  interest  of  the  education 
of  her  children  and  youth.  Every  dot  stands  for  a  school-house,  and  thera  is  a 
srhool-house  in  tlie  State  for  every  dot  on  this  map.  The  Department  spent  con- 
siiierable  time  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  this  matter.  County  maps  were  s^nt  to  the 
county  superintendents  respectively,  with  instructions  to  indicate  with  red  ink 
tlie  (quarter  section  upon  which  each  school-house  in  their  individual  county  stood. 
Tlu>se  dots  were  transferred  U)  a  large  map,  9  x  12  feet,  the  work  being  done  in 
til  is  office,  and  great  care  taken  to  place  the  dots  accurately  and  correctly.  It  is 
siife  to  say  that  there  are  to-day  more  scliool-houses  in  the  State  than  the  map  repre- 
s»*nt«,  as  the  data  for  it  were  obtained  two  years  ago. 

Following  will  be  found  the  circular  of  information  above  referred  to,  and  the 
rf^liort  of  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  of  the  State  University,  at  Iowa  City,  to  whom  I 
'i^-sire  here  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  for  his  able  and  efficient  assistance, 
without  which  the  educational  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  could  not  have  been  made 
what  it  was.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the  exhibit  was  veiy  largely  his 
work. 

This  circular  contained  a  statistical  statement  and  an  account  of 
the  public  educational  system  of  the  State,  with  the  very  striking 
map  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  State  is  absolutely 
'lotted  over  with  school-houses.  The  report  by  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride, 
"of  the  educational  exhibit  of  Iowa,  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  New 
Orleans,"  contains  a  list  of  exhibitors,  among  whom  are  the  public 
schools  of  forty-five  separate  cities  and  towns,  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  State  University,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  several  private  individuals, 
besides  a  list  of  "twenty-seven  Iowa  authors."  In  the  drawings, 
map-drawing  predominated;  there  were,  besides,  some  other  work 
in  drawing,  and  a  little  kindergarten  work  and  clay  modelling  of 
relief  maps. 

The  following  article  from  the  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans,  is 
entitled : 

HONORS  AND  AWARDS  MADE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
[From  the  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans.] 
The  State  of  Iowa  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  being  among  the  foremost  in 
tlie  educational  department  at  the  World's  Exposition  just  closed  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  following  list  of  diplomas,  awarded  for  the  reasons  assigned,  speaks  elo- 
quently to  the  lovers  of  education  throughout  the  State.     *    *    *JitizedbyV^OOgie 
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The  list  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  wliich  follows  numbers  fifty- 
five;  among  them  are  two  Diplomas  of  Honor,  one  to  the  State  for 
**  Collective  Educational  Exhibits"  and  one  to  the  Stat«  University. 

The  rest  of  the  article,  which  here  follows,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  exhibition. 

THE  COLLECTIONS  DESCRIBED. 

The  preceding  list,  aflfording  in  almost  every  ca.se  only  the  briefest  description 
possible,  can  give  the  rea(ier  no  adequate  conception  of  Iowa's  educational  exhibit 
at  New  Orleans.  The  list  is  simply  a  catalogue  intended  to  indicate  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  displayed.  Only  those  who  saw  and  studied  the  exhibit  in  place 
are  prepared  to  give  opinion  of  its  excellence.  The  material  shown  was  abundant 
»nd  varied.  It  came  from  the  deft  and  willing  fingers  of  our  children.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  was  not  prepared  especially  for  the  World's  Fair ;  much  of  it  was 
never  intended  for  display  at  all,  yet  all  compared  most  favorably  with  work  com- 
ing from  schools  in  which  the  Exposition  had  been  for  months  the  one  thing  thought 
of.  The  honesty  of  the  display  was  everywhere  apparent,  some  of  the  work  shown 
being  superlatively  good,  some  fair,  and  some  very  poor,  altogether  revealing 
exactly  what  was  going  on  in  our  Iowa  schools  on  the  day  tlie  exhibit  was  collected. 

In  amount  of  material  displayed,  Iowa  was  certainly  second  to  no  other  State, 
while  in  variety,  in  what  may  l^e  calle<l  comprehensiveness,  her  exhibit  was  un- 
rivalled. Pupils'  work  was  shown  from  every  grade ;  from  nearly  every  kind  of 
school  in  'the  State,  from  lowest  primary  to  the  university,  and  through  it  from 
schools  in  the  city,  schools  in  the  village,  and  schools  in  the  country. 

Of  the  creiiit  gained  for  the  State  by  this  exhibit,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  ade- 
quate estimate.  The  place  assigned  Iowa  was,  perhajis,  the  most  prominent  in  all 
the  educational  display,  and  lier  school  work  was  the  **  observed  of  all  observers." 
The  name  of  our  State  becrame  familiar  to  those  who  had  hardly  known  it  before, 
and  everywhere  lier  enlarging  fame  was  associated  with  her  intellectual  progress  as 
indicated  by  the  growtli  and  develoi)ment  of  her  schools.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
benefit  derived.  The  stimulus  given  to  educational  effort,  both  at  home  and  in 
other  States,  must  not  l)e  overlooked.  Our  larger  towns  now,  more  than  ever,  vie 
with  eac!h  other  in  the  excellence  of  work  produced.  City  and  county  exhibits  ai*e 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  generous  emulation  is  everywhere  manifest.  lowans 
who  visited  the  exhibit,  proud  that  their  schools  had  done  so  weU,  were  incited  to 
make  them  more  and  more  worthy  of  a  world's  praise  ;  while  citizens  of  States  in 
whi(;h  public  schools  have  made  little  progress,  judged  the  system  by  its  fruits  and 
l>e<*ame  its  warmest  advocates,  determined  upon  its  universal  introduction  and 
support. 

THE  MADISON   EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibit  derived,  in  some  respects,  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  a 
similar  display  was  made  at  Madison  last  July.  The  preparation  for  Madison  was 
an  experience  by  which  many  Iowa  teachers  knew  how  to  profit.  At  the  same 
time  so  much  praise  was  bestowed  on  that  first  effort  that  the  State  was  in  danger 
of  resting  upon  its  laurels,  and  of  allowing  the  opportimity  of  the  New  Orleans 
World's  Fair  to  pass  by  default.  The  short  time  elapsing  befrw^een  the  two  exhibitj» 
also  worked  disadvantageously.  since  in  many  cases  the  work  sent  to  Madison  had 
scarcely  reached  home,  when  similar  work  was  again  called  for. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  some  others  that  need  not  here 
be  named,  the  exhibit  as  it  stands  may  be  fairly  considered  representative.  Country 
schools,  graded  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  university  axe  all  represented, 
and  taken  together  present  almost  every  kind  and  grade  of  work  done  in  the  schools 
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of  the  State.  The  work  also  came  from  a  great  many  localities,  illustrating  the 
same  or  equivalent  grades,  in  a  great  many  different  schools,  so  that  the  eodiibit  is 
not  representative  only,  but  likewise  very  comprehensive  and  complete. 

KINDERaABTBN  AND   PRIMARY  WORK. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  limits,  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  each 
of  the  individual  exhibits,  A  few  must  be  selected,  which  are  more  prominent  either 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  material  displayed,  or  because  of  some  special  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  all  kinds  of  school  work  are  represented.  By  no  means 
the  least  interesting  material  in  this  wide  variety  is  the  work  of  primary  grades. 
Many  schools,  both  city  and  country,  show  very  conclusively  how  the  kindergarten 
methods  and  material  can  be  made  available  in  our  public  school  system;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  special  kindergarten  teachers.  The  Clinton  schools  make  a 
very  handBome  exhibit  of  this  kind  in  form  of  mat  weaving  and  simple  paper 
catting. 

The  district  schools  of  Tama  County,  the  public  schools  of  Belle  Plaine  and  Steam- 
boat Rock,  and  the  city  schools  of  Des  Moines,  also  make  exhibits  of  kindergarten 
work  of  various  sorts,  notably  in  the  form  of  worsted  maps  of  State  and  coimty. 
In  West  Des  Moines  the  kindergarten  method  is  carried  through  several  grades ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  primary  work  we  have  displayed  beautiful  patterns  in  inventional 
paper  cutting,  from  the  fomiih  and  fifth  grades. 

In  primary  language- work  much  excellent  material  is  shown  ;  that  from  Mar- 
shalltown  and  from  Hardin  County  being  perhaps  most  prominent.  Burlington 
sends  primary  work  in  all  subjects,  and  from  her  entire  system  of  schools.  Fold- 
ing slates,  covered  with  primary  work  in  various  subjects,  are  shown  from  Charles 
City,  Davenport,  and  Des  Moines. 

In  Iowa,  as  elsewhere,  drawing  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  and  finding  a  place 
for  itself  in  schools  of  all  grades.  Clinton  follows  her  kindergarten  work  immedi- 
ately with  drawing,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  short  time  without  a  special 
teacher.  Davenport,  in  a  beautiful  series,  shows  her  entire  course  in  the  subject, 
from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  liigh  school,  and  from  nearly  all  the  schools 
exhibiting  we  have  samples  of  drawing  evincing  more  or  less  perfect  systems  of 
instruction. 

THE  OBDINART  SCHOOL  WORK. 

But  it  is  of  general  work,  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  study,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Iowa's  exhibit  consists.  There  are  thousands  of  pages  of  pupils'  work  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  the  like.  In  such  display  Oskaloosa  vies  with 
Ottumwa,  Marshalltown  with  Clinton  and  Davenport,  and  Rockford  and  Marble 
Rock  with  Shenandoah  and  Sidney.  Every  step  of  the  pupil  may  be  traced  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school  or  through  it.  Burlington  shows  this  whole  edu- 
cational history  in  a  single  volume,  embellished  by  numerous  ornate  title-pages  and 
drawings  in  ink.  High  schools  in  all  the  places  named  send  work  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  language.  There  are  beautiful  pages  of  German,  problems  in  algebra, 
botanical  records  and  herbaria.  Iowa  Falls  High  School  sends  fine  manuscript 
g(H)metrical  demonstrations,  and  Creston  elaborate  outlines  of  English  grammar, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  manuscript  in  subjects  pertaining  to  the  ordinary 
high  school  course.  Nor  is  the  higher  education  of  the  State  without  adequate 
representation.  The  State  Normal  at  Cedar  Falls  makes  a  large  display  of  drawings 
of  all  grades,  of  charts  for  primary  instruction,  and  most  beautiful  map  drawing  in 
ink,  large  folio  size.  Then  we  have  manuscripts  of  examinations  in  many  subjects, 
physics,  didactics,  geometry,  algebra,  etc. ;  fine  herbaria,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  M.  Gilchrist,  the  professor  of  natural  science,  and  a  set  of  large  relief- 
maps  in  putty,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McGovem.    Tliese  maps  are 
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something  unique,  at  once  Bimple,  l)eautiful  and  instructive,  and  have  deserredlx 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  whole  Normal  School  exhibit  conveys  the  impression  of  an  effort  to  furnish 
the  State  with  teachers  who  shall  be  well  informed  and  competent  for  work  with 
the  ordinary  school  machinery  and  apparatus  or  without  it. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  COLLECTION. 

Close  by  the  display  just  described  will  \ye  found  that  made  by  the  State  Depart^ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  This  exhibit  isa  M»rt  of  epitome  of  the  entire  school 
system  of  the  State.  Here  are  school  statLntics  spread  on  beautiful  glass  charts,  dis- 
playing in  concise  and  graphic  manner  all  the  facts  which  statistics  are  competent 
to  show.  For  example,  these  tables  show  tlie  growth  of  the  Iowa  school  system 
from  its  organization  to  the  present,  the  gn'owth  of  tlie  permanent  school  fund,  of 
the  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  the  increase  in  the  scliool  population  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employetl ;  they  show  the  present  organization  of  the  various 
educational  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  State :  tlie  organization  and 
growth  of  the  county  normal  institute  system.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  display 
is  a  large  map  of  the  State,  showing  the  location  of  eai^li  school-house  in  every 
county.  This  map  is  a  revelation  to  almost  every  one.  Very  few  of  all  who  have 
seen  it  had  the  remotest  idea  of  how  abundant  school-houses  in  Iowa  are,  or  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  distribution  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State ;  conditions 
which  justify  the  motto,  "  A  school-lKmse  on  every  hill-top." 

THE  EXHIBIT  SHOWN  BY  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Associated  with  all  these  exhibits  from  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  centre  of 
all  in  the  general  arrangement,  the  contributions  from  the  State  University  find 
their  place.  The  university  shows  a  large  display  of  drawings,  both  instrumental 
and  free-hand,  illustrating  the  work  in  this  line  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes.  Then  follow  topographical  maps  of  great  perfection  and  excellence.  In 
the  very  center  of  the  exhibit  8tan<l  two  cases — the  one  containing  a  collection  of 
fossils  illustrating  the  method  of  teaching  paleontology  in  the  university,  the  other 
displaying  two  collections  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells — one  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity, the  other  to  Mr.  B.  Shimek,  a  former  student.  A  score  or  more  of  note-books, 
neatly  written  and  filled  with  original  pencil-drawings,  showing  beautiful  work 
done  by  students  in  the  laboratories  of  natural  science;  and  the  theses  in  engineering, 
botany  and  zoology  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  entirely  without  rivals. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  two  special  exhibits,  one  from  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  and  one  from  the  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Ck)uncil  Bluifs. 
Both  these  institutions  send  samples  of  pupils'  work.  From  the  blind  are  sliown  all 
kinds  of  fancy  needle- work,  bead- work,  and  knitted  lace;  from  Council  Bluffs  come 
crayon  sketches,  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  handsome  walnut  office  desk. 

Taken  altogether,  Iowa's  educational  exhibit  is,  as  has  been  said,  representative, 
comprehensive  and  complete,  and  once  more,  as  at  Madison,  places  the  State  in  the 
foremost  rank  for  educational  privilege  and  endeavor. 

THB  COLLECTION  SHOWN  BY  THE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  thouglitful  suggestions  as  to  the  limitations  and  true 
significance  of  such  educational  exhibitions  occur  in  the  Biennial 
Report  for  the  years  1883-'84  and  1884-'85— made  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  by  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Gilchrist.  While  these  cautions  are  sound,  yet  tlie  extracts  just 
given  from  the  report  by  Superintendent  Akers  showt^a^^te  influ- 
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ence  of  such  a  display  as  was  made  at  Madison  maybe  good  and  far- 
reaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

This  normal  school  sent  to  the  educational  exliibit  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, held  at  Madison,  Wis..  August,  1884,  a  collection  consisting  of  maps,  re- 
lief forms  of  the  continent,  charts,  drawings,  herbaria,  volumes  of  examination 
papers  on  the  several  objects  taught,  theses,  etc.,  which  received  very  favorable 
notice  indeed.  A  similar,  though  better  collection,  was  at  the  World's  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  and  was  deemed  by  good  judges  among  the  best  in  the  great  col- 
lection. 

I  wish  to  improve  this  opjx)rtunity  to  say  that  **  Educational  Exhibits  "  which  are 
now  so  popular  and  which  no  doubt  liave  Considerable  value,  are  misleading.  Elduca- 
tion  cannot  be  put  on  exhibition.  The  mental  and  spiritual  product  cannot  be 
materialized  and  set  up  for  show.  We  see,  in  these  collections,  only  the  husks  or 
shells ;  and  the  true  educator,  walking  through  the  stalls  and  corridors  lined  on 
either  hand  with  these  physical  and  external  forms,  is  painfully  uncertain  whether 
or  not  they  contain  any  kernel,  any  real  fruit  with  a  vital  germ  —  an  inner  edflca- 
tional  life.  Education  in  reality  —  the  development  of  a  pupil's  mental  and  spirit- 
ual power,  is  beyond  display  at  an  exposition  ;  it  is  technical  scholarship  only  that 
can  be  sent  to  a  fair.  Then,  too,  this  suspicion  is  not  wanting,  that  the  strong  de- 
sire to  apiiear  to  good  advantage  plays  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exhibits,  and  in  many  cases  renders  them  unreliable.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that  such  exhibitions  are  capable  of  doing  good,  by  stirring  up  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  education,  and  in  introducing  a  strong  incentive  to  teachers  and  pupils 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  competition  thus  produced. 

Exhibition  of  Articles  made  by  Public  School   Pupils  in 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

In  the  si)ring  of  1883  an  industrial  exhibition  of  scholars'  work 
was  shown  in  Junction  City,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  K. 
Webbf  Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 

A  little  pamphlet  catalogue*  of  the  exhibition  was  issued,  each 
alternate  page  containing  an  advertisement  of  a  local  merchant,  so 
that  the  little  book  is  in  a  double  sense  an  evidence  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens — ^these  advertisements  paying  the  cost  of  the 
issue.  The  introductory  statements  by  the  Superintendent  are  quoted 
below.  These  general  remarks  in  the  pamphlet  are  followed  by  a  few 
extracts  from  writers  upon  Manual  Training,  and  by  a  Directory  of 
the  Public  School  Teachers  of  the  city,  which  directly  precedes  the 
Hst  of  articles  shown. 

The  articles  shown  and  the  name  and  age  of  each  exhibitor  are 
given,  except  in  the  case  of  the  High  School  pupils,  whose  ages  are 
not  stated.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  articles  made  by  the 
children  were  shown  ;  besides  these,  sets  of  examination  papers  in 

*  Education  and  Labor.  The  Public  Schools  and  Manual  Training,  with  a  cata- 
log of  articles  and  exhibitors  in  the  industrial  exhibit  given  by  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  at  the  Opera  House,  May  25th  and  26th,  1883,  under 
the  direction  of  Louis  K.  Webb,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools.    Pp.  36. 
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each  grade  were  shown,  as  well  as  the  articles  contributed  by  the 
pupils  in  that  grade.  The  articles  include  a  great  variety.  Many 
specimens  of  domestic  industry  were  shown,  comprising  loaves  of 
bread  and  cake,  pies,  rolls  of  butter,  house  plants,  birds,  with  patch- 
work and  all  kinds  of  fancy  needle  and  crochet  work  made  by  the 
girls  ;  while  the  boys  showed  samples  of  printing,  kites,  a  saw-mill, 
a  miniature  loom  and  cari)et  woven  on  it,  bird  house,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, coops  of  live  chickens  and  ducks,  set  of  doll's  furniture,  col- 
lection of  rock,  croquet  set,  miniature  set  of  tools,  toy  wagons  and 
lK>ats.  picture  frames,  etc.,  one  scholar  often  sending  several  articles. 
These  collections  are  such  as  used  to  be  shown  at  rural  fairs  and  do 
not  indicate  any  previous  instruction  in  industrial  training.  *  Super- 
intendent Webb's  preliminary  pages  follow  : 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  MANUAL  TRAUaNQ. 

There  is  a  very  conuuon  feeling  that  manual  labor  carries  with  it,  in  some  way, 
a  lack  of  respectability ;  tliat  it  is  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  obliged  to  soil  the  hands 
with  work.  Many  consider  the  succesHful  speculator,  who  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  nation's  wealth,  but  only  succeed e<i  in  securing  a  goodly  portion  for  his  own 
use,  as  more  respectable  than  the  man  who,  b}'  productive  toil,  has  enriched  others 
as  well  as  himself. 

As  a  result  of  this  sentiment,  we  find  young  men  leaving  the  farm  and  workshop 
to  enter  a  store  or  profession  where  they  c>an  wear  good  clothes  every  day,  and  con- 
sider themselves  something  more  than  laborers ;  while  some  young  ladies,  who 
would  be  greatly  mortified  if  they  could  not  play  the  piano,  consider  it  no  disgrace 
to  be  unable  to  make  good  bread  or  cook  a  dinner.  This  is  not  from  lack  of  energy 
or  a  wish  to  avoid  physical  weariness,  but  from  the  natural  desire  to  do  that  which 
will  secure  the  highest  public  appreciation.  As  long  as  it  is  considered  more  re- 
spectable to  be  even  a  second-rate  lawyer  or  doctor,  or  a  merchant's  clerk,  than  a 
skilled  mechanic  or  successful  farmer ;  to  successfully  defend,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
a  thief  or  murderer,  than  to  plan  and  build  a  -bridge  that  will  always  carry  tl^e  train 
safely  over,  or  a  machine  that  will  lighten  labor  and  cheapen  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life,  so  long  will  the  professions  be  overcrowded,  as  at  present,  while 
skilful  mechanics  are  scarce,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  hun- 
dreds of  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  well-trained  civil  engineers 
and  builders.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  men  who  imite  trained 
minds  and  skilful  hands. 

UNFAIR  CRITICISM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  chronic  critics  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools,  recognizing 
this  defect  in  our  social  system,  attempt  to  lay  the  responsibility  upon  the  public 
schools,  claiming  that  they  educate  the  poor  above  their  position  in  life,  and  tend 
to  make  labor  despised.  If  this  means  that  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  to  stimu- 
late pupils  to  endeavor  to  better  their  position  in  life  by  means  of  such  labor  as 
public  sentiment  regards  as  most  honorable,  and  pays  for  most  liberally,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  either  pupils  or  schools.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  schools  encourage 
contempt  for  labor,  it  is  a  serious  fault  which  needs  correction,  for  honest  work  of 
hand  as  well  as  brain  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  individual  and  national  success. 
This  disrespect  for  labor,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  country.  It 
existed  long  before  free  schools,  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  their 
influence.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  class  distinctions  which  are  so  marked  tlirough- 
out  the  countries  of  the  old  world.    The  democratic  principles  of  our  jeovemment 
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tend  to  coanteract  this  evil,  but  the  degi*ading  influenoe  of  slave  labor  and  the 
igiMHrant  condition  of  our  foreign^  laborers  have  been  strong  forces  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Thoagh  not  responsible  for  this  popular  prejudice  against  labor,  the  schools  have 
a  duty  in  cultivating  a  healthful  sentiment  among  pupils  regarding  its  honorable 
position,  and  no  subject  is  at  present  exciting  more  interest  among  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  land  than  that  of  industrial  education  and  its  relation  to  our  school 
system.  It  is  as  yet  a  problem  how  much  can  be  done  in  giving  pupils  practical 
training  in  the  industrial  arts  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  even  our  largest 
cities.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  time  for  those  of  smaller  places  to  do  other 
work  than  that  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  Yet  something  can  be  accom- 
plished in  every  school  to  correct  false  sentiment  regarding  labor,  and  to  lead  the 
children  to  avail  themselves  of  home  instruction  to  gain  that  manual  dexterity 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  skilled  labor. 

EXHIBITIONS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  WOEK  BY  PUPILS. 

In  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  industrial  exhibits  of  work  done  by  pupils  outside  of  school  hours.  In 
Iowa  this  matter  has  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  encourage  such  exhibits.  So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  at- 
tempted in  this  State,  but  it  is  an  experiment  easily  tried,  requiring  little  or  no  sac- 
rifice  of  school  time,  and  really  helping  teachers  in  their  discipline  and  instruction 
by  increasing  their  points  of  sympathy  with  their  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  above  indicated  this  Industrial  Exhibit  is  given.  It  has  taken 
no  school  time,  except  the  small  amount  necessary  to  make  annoimcements  to  pu- 
pils regarding  it,  and  to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  matter.  No  premiums  have 
been  offered,  nor  other  incentives  used  to  lead  pupils  to  participate  in  the  exhibit, 
save  the  knowledge  that  their  workmanship  would  be  publicly  displayed  and  their 
names  published  in  the  Catalog,  except  the  remission  to  exhibitors  of  the  small  ad- 
mission fee  charged  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  Opera  House.  Care  has  been  taken  that 
the  pressure  upon  pupils  to  make  articles  should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  either 
with  school  work  or  home  duties.  It  has  not  been  required  that  articles  exhibited 
should  be  made  expressly  for  this  occasion ;  the  only  condition  being  that  they 
should  be  made  wholly  by  the  exhibitor,  or  in  case  of  plants  or  animals  exhibited, 
be  raised  or  cared  for  wholly  by  him.  Pupils  have  been  especially  encouraged  to 
exhibit  useful  rather  than  merely  ornamental  articles. 

THB  EXHIBITION  SUGOESTIVE. 

The  entries  for  this  exhibit  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  popular  distaste  for  manual  labor  among  young  people  of  the  present 
day.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  different  degrees  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  manifested  by  different  teachers,  it  is  noticeable  that  pupilB 
below  the  grammar  grades  are  more  easily  interested  than  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  eight  years  of  school  life,  from  six  to  fourteen, 
have  created  no  distaste  for  labor,  but  two  or  three  years  of  social  influence  at  this 
age  have  worked  a  wondrous  change.  Children  of  working  parents  are  most 
readily  interested,  but  the  tendency  among  them  is  to  make  something  that  will  not 
correspond  to  the  position  in  which  their  parents  are  placed.  The  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  barely  supports  her  family  by  washing  and  cleaning  is  more  likely  to 
exhibit  a  piece  of  fancy-work  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  well-ironed  garment. 
Among  Uiis  class  there  seems  to  be  generally  a  strong  home  influence  to  lead  the 
children  to  wish  to  seem  above  the  necessity  for  remunerative  labor. 

If  this  pamphlet  and  the  exhibit  which  calls  it  forth  help  to  create  a  more  health- 
ful paUk;  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  to  make  generiJj^lJigy  intf5©b^^^<^y 
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existing  among  thoughtful  people  regarding  the  relation  of  our  schools  to  manual 
training,  it  will  have  accomplished  all  that  i3  hoped  for  it. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  teachers  who,  by 
their  co-operation  in  this  matter,  have  done  their  part  to  make  it  a  success ;  and  also 
to  the  business  men  of  this  city,  for  their  cordial  encouragement  of  the  enterprise, 
and  their  substantial  aid  through  the  patronage  of  the  advertising  pages  of  this  Cata- 
log, by  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

Exhibitions  of  Scholars'  Work  in  Moline,  Illinois. 

In  the  city  of  Moline,  exhibitions  of  scholars'  work,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  plan,  have  been  held  for  the  past  few 
years,  commencing,  it  is  believed,  in  188:j.  Reference  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  1885  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1884-'85.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Superintendent  W.  S.  Mack  for  the  following  statement  of  the 
exhilntion  of  188G  and  for  the  preliminary  papers  sent  out  to  direct 
the  preparation  of  the  exhibition  of  1887  : 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  exhibitions  in  Moline  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Kansas  town  just  described,  in  that  prizes  are 
offered,  and  the  preparation  of  the  children  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teachers  and  in  accordance  with  the  definite  training  given  in 
the  schools.  The  two  exhibitions  therefore  represent  two  essentially 
different  ideals, — the  first,  the  voluntary  home  work  of  the  pupils, 
the  second,  the  work  of  the  pupils  as  formulated  on  a  definite  plan 
and  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prizes.  These  two  phases  are  given  so 
much  in  detail  as  affording  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison. 

The  work  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Moline  schools  is  wholly 
optional,  but  if  the  scholar  elects  to  exhibit  any  work,  that  work 
must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent.  Therefore  this  exhibition  takes  on  a 
more  educational  character  than  the  less  formal  one  in  Kansas. 

Superintendent  Mack  is  a  believer  in  the  value  of  definite  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  such  a  manufactur- 
ing community  as  is  that  of  Moline,  and  his  exhibitions  originate  in 
a  definite  purpose  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  definite 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  under  his  superintendence.* 

He  says : 

The  Exhibit  of  1886  was  the  largest,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  interesting  one 
yet  held.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  products  comprised  in  Classes  VIII,  IX,  and 
X  (see  scheme  which  follows),  which  were  designed  to  show  the  possibilities  com- 
prehended in  a  general  and  systematic  hand  and  eye  training,  given  to  entire 
classes  and  grades  of  pupils. 

Fifty-three  cash  prizes,  amounting  to  $72,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  diplomas^ 
besides  tliose  given  with  the  cash  prizes,  were  awarded  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
articles.    Among  the  articles  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  were  the  following  : 


Model  of  plow. 
Model  of  wagon. 
Model  of  pitchfork. 


Model  of  portable  forge. 
Model  of  sleigh. 
Model  of  ice-boat. 


*  See  Appendix  M,  paper  VIII,  for  fuller  statemta^ticrf  his  views.^lC 
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Model  of  panorama. 

Model  of  bob-filed. 

Model  of  step-ladder. 

Office  desk. 

Bureau. 

Wardrobe. 

Parlor  stand. 

Bi^ket  shelf. 

Portable  black-boai'd  and  desk. 

Table. 

Wall-pocket. 

Brooms. 

Clothes-brush. 

Knife  box. 

Easel. 

Boot-jack. 

Knife. 

Bird-cage. 

TinpaU. 

Cane  chair-seat. 

Sled. 

Toy  chair. 

Toy  book. 

Toy  table. 

Toy  cross-bow. 

Toy  house. 

Toy  wheelbarrow. 


Toy  bob-sled. 

Wooden  puzzle. 

Doll's  di*es8. 

Doll's  undersuit 

Ruler. 

Stockings. 

Knit  sliawl. 

Underwear. 

Dress. 

Rug. 

Sheet. 

Hammock. 

Pin-cushion. 

Carpeting. 

Table  scarf. 

Embroidered  skirt 

Embroidered  handkerchief. 

Pillow-sham. 

Kiiit  skirt. 

Quilt. 

Lambrequin. 

Tidy. 

Fascinator. 

Hair  wreath. 

Worsted  wreath. 

Thermometer  case. 

Ornamental  fan. 


Not  less  than  850  articles  were  exhibited  in  Classes  I  to  VII  inclusive ;  1,100 
specimens  of  sewing,  and  1,300  drawings  and  realized  designs.  The  number  of 
people  who  visited  the  Exhibit  was  2,179 — 1,178  on  the  first,  and  1,001  on  J;he  second 
day-     Pupils  who  made  articles  for  the  Exhibit  were  admitted  without  charge. 

"We  believe  these  exhibits  have  an  educational  value,  and  stimulate  and  develop 
a  class  of  activities  to  which  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  pays  but  meager  at- 
tention. .  This  year  the  list  of  products  will  include  for  the  most  part  only  those 
which  may  be  produced  in  school  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  teacher,  and  only 
such  as  are  proper  and  desirable  results  of  that  complementary  training  of  hand, 
eye,  and  mind,  which  every  rightly  organized  public  school  should  give.  Such  an 
Exhibit  could  not,  in  our  estimation,  fail  to  be  a  greater  educational  force  than  the 
others,  showing,  as  it  would,  what  kind  of  training  the  school  as  an  orf2:anization 
liberally  supported  by  the  i)eople  is  capable  oi'  accomplishing.  This  hand-craft 
work  is  bound  to  supplement  the  present  work  of  tlie  school  sooner  or.  later.  Tlie 
rapid  introduction  of  industrial  drawing  into  tlie  schools  is  a  long  stride  in  this 
direction,  for  the  representation  of  form  can  not  long  be  separated  from  the  crea- 
tion of  form,  nor  can  the  school  long  afford  to  ignore  the  means  of  discipline 
offered  by  the  creation  of  form  out  of  the  vai-ied  and  appropriate  materials  lying  so 
near  at  hand. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  and  classes  arranged  for  the  Exhibit  of 
1886.  Each  pupil  was  given  a  copy  of  this  twelve  weeks  before  the  date  of  Exhibit. 
Five  diplomas  as  prizes  were  offered  to  each  class.  The  first  and  second  prizes  car- 
ried also  a  money  payment  of  from  $1  to  $3,  respectively. 

Class  I. — Models  of  Machines,  Implements,  and  other  Mechanical  Contrivatuiea, 

L  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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Class  II. — Articles  other  than  Models^  the  vcUve  of  which  shall  depend  upon  their 

Utility, 

A.  Articles  of  furniture.    1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  8.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

B.  xVrticles  of  clothing.    1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

C.  Miscellaneous  useful  articles.     1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

w 

Class  111.— Ornamental  Articles  whose  chief  valve  sliull  depend  upon  the  Artistic 
Skill  displayed  in  tfieir  Production, 

A.  Lace  and  artistic  needle  work.    1.  Pupils  over  12  years;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

B.  Scroll  sawing.     1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

C.  Wood-carving.     1.  Pupils  over  12  years  ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

D.  Miscellaneous  ornamental  articles.    1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12 

years. 

Class  IV,— Cabinet  Work, 

A.  Frame  showing  work  in  mitering.    (All  ages.) 

B.  Box  showing  work  In  dovetailing.    (All  ages.) 

Class  Y.—Toys. 

1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years.     • 

Class  VI.— JVocttcoZ  Cookery  {Bread  and  Rolls). 

1.  Pupils  over  12  years ;  2.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

Class  YIL— Plain  Hand  Setving  (to  he  Exhibited  in  the  Making  of  Dolls'  Clothes). 

AU  ages. 

Class  YlU.— Drawings. 

A.  Representation  (object  drawing). 

B.  Construction  (working  drawings). 

C.  Decoration  (original  designs  in  black  and  white  for  wall-paper,  carpet,  oil  cloth, 
etc. ,  the  unit  or  units  of  design  to  be  furnished  pupils).  Divisions  and  prizes  same 
as  in  "A"  under  this  class. 

D.  Free-hand  outline  copy. 

Class  IX,— Objects  showing  tJie  ability  of  pupils  to  ^* realize  form''  in  connection 

with  drawing. 

A.  Realization  of  solid  forms.    Divisions  and  prizes  same  as  in  A,  Class  VIII. 

B.  Realization  of  designs.    Divisions  and  prizes  same  as  in  A,  Class  VIU. 

Class  X.Specimens  of  hand  setmng. 

A.  Over  and  over  and  gathering.  (One  piece  of  unbleached  muslin  to  be  used  for 
both  kinds  of  work.)    Second  and  third  grades.    Five  diplomas. 

B.  Back-stitching  and  overcasting.  (Woollen  and  cotton  cloth.)  Fourtli  and  flf  tli 
grades.    Five  diplomas. 

C.  Patching  and  darning.    Sixth  and  seventh  grades.    Five  diplomas. 

D.  Button-holes  (worked  in  linea  and  cotton  cloth  and  in  woollen  with  lining). 
Eighth  grade  and  High  School.    Five  diplopias. 

RULES  OOVEaNINO  THB  COUPimTION. 

1.  All  pupils  competing  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  members  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  oompe. 
tition. 
?,  No  pupa  shall  make  more  thaq  Qne  entry  in  an^  daos,  excepting  Clasoe^  YUi,  IX,  and  X, 
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8.  AB  articles  mast  be  ooiupleted  and  entered  on  or  before  Monday,  March  22. 

i.  All  articles  entered  must  be  commeooed  and  completed  between  December  18  and  date  of  entry. 

5.  Any  pupil  to  whom  a  first  priae  has  been  awarded  at  a  previous  exhibit  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  product  of  the  same  khid. 

6.  Pupils  shall  be  known  by  numbers  during  the  exhibit. 

7.  No  artkde  will  be  accepted  whose  construction  does  not  represent  the  pupil's  own  unaided  effort. 
This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  pupils  from  obtaining  all  necessary  advice  and  information 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  work.)  • 

8.  Each  pupil  who  hands  in  an  article  for  the  ejchibtt  made  out  of  school  will  be  required  to  sign 
the  following  certificate : 

"I  hereby  certify  that  this  has  been  made  by  me  since  the  announcement  of  the  exhibit,  December 
IS,  and  that  no  assistance  has  been  given  me  since  its  commencement.'' 

9.  Most  of  the  drawing  must  be  done  in  school  during  drawing  hoiu^. 

10.  As  eariy  as  the  third  week  of  the  winter  term  pupils  must  decide  what  entries  they  intend  to 
make  and  notify  their  tedchers. 

11.  Tkiachers  shall  make  every  effort  to  insure  a  proper  understanding  of  and  compliance  with  these 
rules  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

12.  Teachers  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  interference  of  this  work  with  the  pupil's 
regular  school  duties. 

FORM  OF  DIPLOMA. 

MOUIOE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Diploma  awarded  to  George  HitU  for  model  of  plough.    Prepared  for  Industrial  Exhibit,  1888. 
I>ated,  Moline,  IlUnois, ,  186-. 


-,  Supt  Committee. 


The  kind  of  hand  work  described  and  encouraged  in  our  schools  has  grown  out 
of  an  attempt  to  make  drawing  a  necessary  and  permanent  feature  of  school  work, 
by  showing  a  variety  of  results  contingent  on  a  knowledge  of  and  training  in  form. 

It  occurred  to  me  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  drawing;  seven  years  ago, 
that,  inasmuch  as  drawing,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  people,  was  associated 
with  picture-making,  it  would  be  well  to  early  dispossess  them  of  this  impression. 
The  products  which  the  different  exhibits  have  called  forth,  and  the  steady  and 
marked  improvement  from  year  to  year,  have  satisfied  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
educational  and  disciplinary  value  of  drawing,  until  now,  I  dare  say,  so  far  as  this 
community  is  concerned,  it  stands,  as  a  means  of  training  and  expression,  by  the 
side  of  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Mack. 

HOW  THESE  EXHIBITIONS  ARE  PREPARED. 

In  kindly  forwarding  the  following  schedule  of  the  **  Hand-Craft 
Exhibit,"  April  1  and  2,  1887,"  Superintendent  Mack  writes : 

You  will  see,  on  examining  this  scheme,  that  drawing  underlies  all  the  different 
products  called  for.  The  Exhibit,  then,  w^ill  be  composed  of  specimens  of  pure  draw- 
ing, and  specimens  of  such  work  as  are  conditioned  on  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 

Work  like  that  named  in  this  scheme  may  be  done  for  the  most  part  in  school, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  We  have  been  doing  it  the  greater  part  of 
this  year,  and  we  find  that  pupils  like  their  drawing  work  better,  now  that  they  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  important  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 
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Fourth  Annual  Hand-Craft  Exhibit,  Moline  Public  Schools,  to  be  hdd  in  Y.  M,  C. 
A,  HaU,  April  1  and  2,  1887. 

CLASSES  AND  PRIZES. 

Class  1.— Drawing, 

A.  Representation  or  object  drawing.    (Free-hand.)    All  grades.    Two  diplomas 
to  each  grade. 

B.  Construction  or  working  drawings.    (Instruments.)    Grade  six  to  High  School. 
Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

C.  Decoration — designs  in  black  and  white.    Grade  four  to  High  School.    Two 
diplomas  to  each  grade. 

D.  Free-hand  outline  copy.    First  three  grades. 

Class  11,— Stencil  Work. 

Color  effects  obtained  by  using  paper  of  different  colors.    Grade  five  to  High  School. 
Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  lILScroll-saw  Work, 

Patterns  for  wood,  iron,  brass,  etc.,  cut  out  of  Manila  board.    Grade  three  to  High 
School.    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  IV.— Cut-work  Designs. 

Paper  of  different  colors.    Grades  one  to  five.    (Grades  one  and  two,  paper  folding 
and  weaving.)    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  Y,— Outline  Embroidery, 

Butcher's  linen,  crash,  muslin,  and  oth  r  materials.    AH  grades.    (Grade  one,  kin- 
dergarten embroidery  cards.)    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  VL—Appliqui  Work, 

Felt,  etc. ,  in  different  colors.     Grade  four  to  High  School.    Two  diplomas  to  each 
grade. 

Class  \lI.—Co7iHtruction. 

A.  Wood  joints,  etc.    (From  plans.)    Grade  six  to  High  School.     Two  diplomas  to 
each  grade. 

B.  Forms  made  of  pai)er  and  other  sheet  material.    (From  patterns.)    Same  as* 'A" 
above. 

Class  YlIL—Wood'Canying, 

Grade  six  to  High  School.    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  IX. — Sjyeciniens  of  Plain  Hand  Seunng. 

A.  Running.    (Unbleaclied  muslin,  8  by  4  inches.)    Grade  two.     Three  diplomas. 

B.  Over  and  over.     (Unbleached   muslin,  8  by   4  inches.)    Grade  three.    Three 
diplomas. 

C.  Hemming  and  gathering.    (Lonsdale  cambric,  12  by  2i  inches.)    Grades  four 
and  five.    Three  diplomas. 

D.  Patcliing.     (Woollen,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  six.    Three  diplomas. 

E.  Darning.    (Woollen,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  seven.     Three  diplomas. 

F.  Button-holes.    (Cotton  and  woollen,  with  lining,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  eight 
Three  diplomas. 

G.  Hem-stitcliing.    (Lawn,  6  by  6  inches.)    High  School.    Three  diplomas. 
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Class  X. 

Drauings,  models,  collections,  etc.,  illustrating  subjects  taught  in  school.  (Map 
work  id  included  in  this  class.)  Grade  six  to  High  School.  Three  diplomas  (to  be 
awarded  to  rooms). 

DIBECnOMS. 

1.  This  Exhibit  is  designed  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  School  Exhibit;  i,  e.,  an  exhibit  of  such  work 
A8  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  do  in  school  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It  oom- 
prmii  (a)  specimens  of  drawing,  showing  the  kind  and  variety  of  class  work,  given  as  a  means  of 
training  pupils  to  appreciate  and  represent  form,  and  (6)  specimens  of  created  or  materialized  form 
which  have  for  their  basis  a  knowledge  of  drawing.' 

t  The  specimens  handed  in  need  not,  as  heretofore,  be  obtained  as  test  work.  They  may  be  ob 
taimni  under  (the)  such  conditions  as  accompany  the  proper  teaching  of  any  subject. 

3.  It  is  not  expected,  excepting  drawing,  that  every  pupil  in  the  grades  designated  will  attempt  to 
prepare  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  work.    Some  pupils  may  take  one  thing  and  some  another. 

4.  Each  girl  is  expected  to  prepare  a  specimen  of  plain  hand-sewing. 

5.  All  material  will  be  furnished.    Send  to  Principal  or  Superintendent  for  such  material  as  is  needed. 

6.  Begin  work  at  once.    Work  should  be  completed  ten  days  before  close  of  term. 

7.  Try  to  get  as  many  products  for  Class  X  as  possible.    Here  is  a  wide  field  for  effort. 

8.  As  soon  as  specimens,  or  sets  of  specimens,  are  completed,  send  to  Room  11,  No.  2  School. 

9.  The  time  assigned  to  drawing,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  Friday  afternoons,  may  be  taken  for 
this  work.    This  is  the  mciximum  time  to  be  taken  during  the  period  of  the  regular  session. 

10.  All  specimens  are  to  be  numbered,  following  plan  of  last  year. 

The  details  of  school-rooms,  etc.,  are  here  omitted.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  no  money  prizes  are  offered ;  whereas,  on  the  previous 
occasion,  the  first  two  prizes  carried  a  money  payment. 

Exhibition  op  Articles  made  by  Public  School  Pupils  in 
THE  City  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  exhibition 
ill  an  Eastern  city  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education.     This  article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  17, 1886. 

As  the  readers  of  this  Report  well  know,  the  educators  of  New 
Haven  were  among  the  very  first  to  manifest  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  and  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  that  educational  city  have 
been  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful  experimenters  with  the 
novel  movement  known  as  Manual  Training.  Whatever  may  be  the 
verdict  upon  the  showing  of  scholars'  work  here  described,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  outcome  of  careful,  well-planned,  and  faithful 
training  in  aU  grades  of  the  public^schools: 

ExmsmoN  in  the  new  haven,  Connecticut,  public  schools. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools  is  being  held  this 
week  at  the  High  School  hall.  One  interested  in  natural  methods  of  developing  self- 
dependent  character  in  the  public  schools  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  con- 
tribution of  ten  thousand-  children  now  in  school.  To  be  appreciated  fully  it  should 
be  Been.  A  member  of  the  city  government  remarked  last  evening,  **  It  is  as  good 
as  anything  I  saw  at  the  Centennial;  I  shall  come  in  here  as  often  as  I  can." 

There  are  five  departments.    First,  written  work  mounted  on  charts.    Specimens 

of  business  forms,  letters,  and  reproduction  stories,  show  excellent  work  in  correct 

form  of  script,  combined  with  ease  of  movement.    There  are  about  two  hundred 

charts  of  this  work.    The  next,  an  exhibit  of  maps,  geographical,  show^^relal^ 
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graded  scheme  adopted  by  many  of  the  schools,  giving  results  that  speak  creditably 
for  themselves.  The  next,  an  exhibit  of  mounted  drawings,  both  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical, attracts  well-deserved  admiration.  The  drawings  are  fxoax  the  high,  and 
grammar  grades.  The  kindergarten  and  busy- work  department  shows  by  its  variety 
a  great  amount  of  individuality,  and,  by  its  beauty,  a  desire  of  the  teachers  that  tlie 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  shall  not  be  crushed  out  of  the  little  ones,  but  rather 
developed,  that  it  may  put  its  impress  upon  character.  The  miscellaneous  and  or- 
namental work  by  children  of  all  grades  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  unique,  which  the  kindergarten  cherishes.  In  this  department 
are  many  thousand  articles  of  rare  beauty.  Repousse  w^ork,  paintings  on  brass, 
cloth,  and  canvas,  lace  of  numerous  patterns,  nearly  every  kind  of  embroidery- 
stitch  known,  Turkish  mats,  mocram^  tidies,  with  seemingly  countless  miscellanies, 
dazzle  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense  almost  to  surfeit. 

DOES  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  OTHER  LESSONS. 

This  work  has  been  performed  without  any  apparent  loss  of  mental  ieqc^  in  tiie 
regular  school  curriculum,  and  not  directly  taught  except  as  teachers  have  en- 
couraged any  individual  aptness  of  a  pupil.  The  plain  sewing  shows  results  tliat 
will  probably  determine  its  continuance.  Taught  once  a  w^eek  for  the  past  eight 
weeks,  it  shows  an  exhibit  of  several  thousand  useful  articles  of  every-day  wear 
made  entirely  by  the  pupils.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  girls  enjoy  it  very 
much.  Those  who  do  not  soon  become  ashamed  to  lack  interest,  and  join  without 
compulsion. 

The  work  in  clay  and  plaster  is  that  of  classes  working  out  of  school  hours  during 
the  past  six  months.  Their  general  »plan  has  been  to  model  in  clay,  make  a  plas- 
ter mould  of  this  model,  then  in  this  model  cast  a  plaster  bas-relief  of  the  original 
model,  correcting  imperfections  in  both  mould  and  completed  cast.  They  show 
many  very  fine  pieces  of  work.  The  wood-work  department  shows  results  of  one 
hour  per  week  during  tlie  past  year.  The  boys  were  taught  first  to  make  simple 
joints,  as  the  half  and  mitre  joints.  Then  some  simple  article—perhaps  a  scouring- 
board— was  made.  Then  more  difficult  joints,  and  other  objects,  applying  them. 
When  tlie  list  of  practical  joints  had  been  completed,  freedom  was  given  for  more 
individual  choice  of  an  object  to  construct.  .Drawings  were  made  of  the  joints* 
some  before  and  some  after  construction,  as  seemed  advisable. 

One  school,  commencing  this  spring,  called  for  original  working  drawings,  and 
required  tiiem  corrected  before  the  work  was  commenced.  This  school  §ent  fifteen 
articles  of  entirely  original  designs.  The  wood" exhibit  c<>ntains  book-cases,  stojv 
laddcrs,  easels,  stools  of  numerous  patterns,  library-steps,  scouring-boards,  many 
forms  of  joints,  shoe-blacking  cases,  commodes,  and  numerous  other  specimens  of 
handicraft,  that  would  do  credit  to  an  expert  in  carpentry.  An  employer  of  twenty 
carpenters,  while  inspecting  the  joints,  said,  "  Only  a  very  few  of  my  men  could 
IK)ssibly  make  as  good  joints  as  these."  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  What  does 
it  show  ?    These  are  legitimate  and  oft-asked  questions  during  the  week. 

VALUE  AND  RESULTS  OF  THESE  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  use  of  such  work  I  believe  is,  to  develop  the  faculties  which  make  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Tlie  abiise  of  any  department  by  pushing  it  to  exclude  the 
others  I  believe  must  hinder  development.  The  relative  position  of  each  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  Out  of  its  discussion  truth  will  eventually  come.  This  exhibition 
shows  two  things  :  First,  it  shows  the  result  of  many  thoughtful  experiments  in 
teaching  things  often  considered  to  be  entirely  outside  the  influence  of  the  school- 
room ;  secondly,  it  shows  that  the  public  school  system  of  New  Haven  does  not 
influence  its  mass  of  pupils  to  consider  manual  labor  beneath  them;  that  it  does  not 
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iDstnict  them  in  the  love  of  the  ancients  with  the  intent  that  they  shall  forget  the 
homely  duties  of  their  citizenship  of  to-day,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our 
coantry  depends ;  nor  the  attractive  arts  of  home  decoration,  which,  if  omitted, 
make  the  home  in  that  respect  to  rank  below  that  of  the  American  savage. 

G.  B.  HURD. 

An  iNTEEESTiNa  Industrial  Exhibition  by  a  Massachusetts 

School. 

The  town  of  West  Boylston,  Worcester  County,  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting eicample  of  the  way  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wise  teacher,  the  industrial  abilities  of  the  scholars  may  be  stim- 
ulated and  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  may  serve  the  literary 
needs  of  a  schooL 

This  rural  town,  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  supports  a 
High  School,  with  a  four  years'  course,  and  both  an  English  and 
Classical  Department.  The  two  courses  are  the  same  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  vary  during  the  last  two  only  in  the  addition  of  the 
study  of  Greek.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  year  and  continued 
through  the  course  by  all  the  pupils. 

Pupils  of  both  sexes  receive  a  thorough  English  education,  and,  if 
they  desire,  are  prepared  for  entrance  into  any  college.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  1886-87  was  38.*  Of  these  26  were  girls.  The 
classical  department  numbered  only  6.  Of  these  4  were  girls.  In 
this  proportion  of  girl  students  of  Greek  may,  perhajjs,  be  traced  the 
influence  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the  State,  ''Smith,"  *' Wellesly," 
and  the  ''Harvard  Annex."  There  are  two  teachers,  John  C.  Wor- 
cester, A.  M.,  Principal,  and  Miss  Bessie  A.  Rice,  Assistant. 

The  Principal,  during  the  year  1886,  being  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Industrial  Training,  and  being  also  very  desirous  of  secur- 
ing for  his  pupils  the  opportunity  both  of  consulting  reference  books 
and  of  forming  some  acquaintance  with  English  Literature,  considered 
how,  in  the  absence  of  a  public  library  and  of  any  satisfactory  school 
library,  a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  might  be 
acquired. 

The  plan  of  an  exhibition  of  articles  of  pupils'  work,  done  out  of 
school,  suggested  itself  and  was  undertaken  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  as  extracts  from  the  catalogue  and  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Worcester,  given  below,  demonstrate.  The  following  paragraph 
introduces  the  list  of  articles  which  are  given  in  the  catalogue,  with 
the  names  of  the  pupils  exhibiting  them: 

INDUSTRIAL  EXmBFTION,  FEBRUARY  4,  1887. 

During  the  years  past  the  school  has  generally  had  a  miscellaneous  entertainment, 
but  this  year  they  decided  to  hold  an  Industrial  Exhibition  and  Supper.  Every 
article  entered  in  the  exhibition  is  made  entirely  by  the  scholar  entering  it.  The 
supper  is  cooked  and  served  by  the  scholars.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  place  in 
the  catalogue  the  list  of  all  the  articles  entered  by  each  scholar. 

♦  (Stoiogue  of  the  West  Boylston  High  School  for  the  year  1886-'87,  West  Boyls- 
ton, Massachusetts.  **Stude,  disce^  aut  discede,**  Worcester:  Oliver  B.  Wood, 
printer,  S  Maple  Street.    1887.    Pp.  20. 
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The  list  is  a  very  interesting  one  by  reason  of  its  variety,  each 
pupil  showing  several  articles  representing  often  very  different  kinds 
of  work.  It  also  brings  out  incidentally,  in  the  articles  composing  the 
collections  of  natural  objects  shown,  the  characteristic  educational 
conditions  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  surrounded  by  fields  and  forests,  as 
contrasted  with  those  incident  to  the  crowded  streets  of  a  large  tewn 
or  city.  The  inventive  ingenuity  attributed  te  the  American  is  very 
clearly  indicated  in  the  mechanical  contrivances  and  models  shown 
by  some  of  the  boys. 

It  is. curious  to  observe,  too,  how  the  usual  division  line  between 
girls'  and  boys'  work  vanishes,  just  as  it  often  does  out  in  the  actual 
work-a-day  world — where  men  cook,  wash,  and  sew,  as  deftly  as 
women. 

The  articles  shown,  numbering  214  lots,  include  specimens  of  many 
kinds  of  needle- work,  knitting  and  embroidery,  of  cooking  and  con- 
fectionery, some  of  the  boys  showing  specimens  of  both  the  latter, 
while  the  girls,  in  like  manner,  showed  picture-frames,  baskets,  etc. 
There  were  several  '*  collections,"  of  coins,  of  specimens  of  native 
woods  growing  in  the  town,  of  seeds,  of  antiquities  (whatever  that 
term  may  have  comprised),  of  buttons,  and  of  butterflies  and  bugs. 
As  each  "  collection  "  had  but  a  single  number,  it  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  total  numbers  would 
indicate. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  catalogue  precedes  the  list  of  books 
in  the  library,  the  procuring  of  which  was  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
exhibition: 

LIBRARY. 

About  a  year  ago  the  School  Library  was  founded,  although  preTious  to  that  time 
there  were  about  fifteen  volumes  owned  by  the  school.  In  selecting  books  care  has 
been  taken  to  obtain  such  works  as  would  best  aid  the  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
studies.  By  examining  the  catalogue  of  books  it  will  be  seen  that  the  literature 
classes  are  better  supplied  with  reference  books,  which  help  to  make  the  study  in- 
teresting as  well  as  profitable,  than  any  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  the  intention  to 
increase  the  number  of  books  from  year  to  year  by  school  entertainments,  etc. 
Any  donation  from  friends  of  the  school  would  be  thankfully  received.  Volumes 
69  to  78,  inclusive,  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Library  by  the  Literary,  Musi- 
cal, Social  Circle. 

Besides  a  World  Atlas,  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Chambers* 
Cyclopeedia  of  English  Literature,  there  are,  among  the  number  of 
well-chosen  books,  the  ten  volumes  of  Chambers'  Encyclopeedia  and 
the  thirty-three  volumes  of  "Modern  Classics." 

By  contrast  with  the  former  ephemeral  school  "exhibition,"  which 
was  largely  an  end  in  itself,  this  showing  of  the  result  of  the  indus- 
trious use  of  the  scholars'  time  outside  of  school  hours,  proves  its 
superiority  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  given  a  practical  direction 
to  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in  its  preparation,  as  well 
as  stimulated  a  healthy  interest  in  the  studyj^ol^^gi^^Uf^a^objects  and 
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in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  various  industries,  but  has  left  a  per- 
petual- and  growing  influence  for  good,  in  this  beginning  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  use  of  successive  generations  of  school 
children. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Worcester  given  below  shows  how  this  one  effort 
has  already  resulted  in  favorable  action  by  the  town  in  increasing 
the  facilities  of  the  school.  Thus  it  already  appears  that  this  home 
work  of  a  few  school  children  has  had  far  more  important  and  direct 
results  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

POTENTIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  value  and  influence  of  a  school  library  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. In  another  town  in  Massachusetts,  forty  years  ago,  when 
its  population  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  West  Boylston  now, 
there  was  a  well-selected  library  of  about  a  thousand  volumes  at- 
tached to  the  High  School. 

The  value  of  that  collection  of  books  to  the  pupils  of  that  day, 
when  books  were  attainable  with  difiiculty,  could  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  history  of  that  little  school  library  can  be  given.  It  grew  into 
a  town  free  library,  supported  and  added  to  annually  by  the  town; 
a  liberal  citizen  a  few  years  since  bequeathed  $50,000.  The  town 
has  grown  to  a  city  and  the  public  library  has  kept  pace  with  this 
growth.  Another  citizen  has  since  left  a  large  foundation  for  a  free 
public  library,  conditioned  on  its  acceptance  by  the  town,  which 
promises  in  time  to  result  in  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest  libra- 
ries of  the  country. 

These  two  gifts,  added  to  the  city's  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Library,  can  hardly  fail  in  connection  with  the  woman's  college — 
*' Smith  College,"— already  established,  and  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  endowment  for  which  will  soon  be  available,  to  make  of  this  in- 
land city  a  notable  educational  centre. 

The  willingness  of  this  town  to  establish  a  town  library,  and  the 
Hubsequent  and  consequent  bequests  to  the  increase  of  that  Library, 
are  unquestionably  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  that  school  library 
which  furnished  to  many  in  the  succeeding  generations  of  public  school 
pupils  their  only  access  to  books,  and  so  implanted  among  the  towns- 
ix^ople  generally  a  taste  for  reading.  In  the  light  of  this  history  of  the 
influence  and  of  the  progress  of  a  free  school  library  in  the  town  of 
Xorthampt<m,  Massachusetts,  it  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  it  possible  that,  forty  years  hence,  some  one 
familiar  with  the  history  of  West  Boylston  may  point  back  to  this 
f*xhibition  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  High  School  pupils  as  the 
origin  of  their  large  public  library. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  Principal  ^^i^e^^^ 
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immediate  purpose  in  planning  this  exhibition,  and  give  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  articles  shown  : 

West  Boylston,  November  21, 1887. 

Deab  Sir:  I  send  you  by  this  mail  two  copies  of  catalogues  of  the  West  Boylston 
High  School,  according  to  your  request.  In  them  you  will  find  the  list  of  articles 
which  were  entered  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

My  object  in  holding  the  exhibition  was  to  draw  out  the  special  talents  of  my 
scholars.  Every  article  entered  for  the  exhibition  was  made  entirely  by  the  scholar 
entering  jt.  As  you  will  see  we  had  a  collection  department,  and  among  them  were 
five  entries  for  the  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  our  town.  The 
pieces  of  wood  were  to  be  at  leaist  three  inches  in  length  with  the  bark  left  on  one  side, 
and  all,  as  far  as  possible  at  least,  should  have  their  names  attached.  One  boy 
found  and  collected  153  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  this  small  town,  and  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  names  to  150  of  that  collection.  Now  that  boy  not  only  learned  him- 
self much  that  he  did  not  know  before  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  but 
he  also  taught  other  people  who  viewed  his  collection  much.  Another  boy  built  a 
large  bird  house  with  considerable  fancy  work  about  it;  and  another  a  dog  kennel, 
while  two  others  entered  two  tool  chests  with  different  apartments  all  complete. 
One  boy  struggled  away  for  two  or  three  months  trying  to  make  an  electric  engine, 
but  seeing  he  was  not  going  to  succeed  in  season  for  the  exhibition  he  made  a  checker 
and  parcheeee  board,  inlaying  the  squares.  It  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
one  that  would  do  credit  to  a  much  older  person.  The  needle-work  department  was 
well  patronized,  not  only  by  the  girls  but  also  by  the  boys.  That  department  con- 
sisted of  fancy  work,  plain  sewing,  plain  knitting,  darning,  and  crocheting.  In  the 
art  department  we  had  some  very  fine  drawings  and  designs,  and  a  few  paintings. 
The  confectionery  department  was  well  filled,  and  with  a  great  variety,  which  looked 
and  tasted  as  well  as  the  best  confectioners'  candies.  The  kitchen  department  was 
well  filled  with  bread,  pies  and  cakes — some  of  these  were  made  by  the  boys,  and  a 
boy  took  the  first  prize  on  pies.  In  addition  to  the  entries  made  in  this  department 
for  prizes,  a  supper  was  served  and  every  scholar  contributed  some  of  his  own  cook- 
ing for  that  supper,  both  boys  and  girls.  Nothing  was  contributed  to  that  supper 
but  what  was  made  by  themselves.  About  150  took  supper,  and  all  declared  it  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  entries  in  the  mechanical 
department  by  three  girls.  Two  of  them  entered  baskets,  one  of  them  a  strong 
buJshel  basket  and  the  other  a  half  bushel,  and  another  girl  made  a  table  for  this 
department.  Their  prizes  which  they  received  were  simply  ribbons.  In  the  col- 
lection department  were  four  collections  of  seeds,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  227 
was  the  largest  number,  all  different.  The  boy  who  entered  for  a  collection  of 
buttons  had  1,887  all  different  and  sewed  on  to  a  piece  of  cloth.  I  might  speak  of 
many  other  things,  but  have  not  the  time.  All  the  printing  was  done  by  two  boys 
who  liad  a  hand  press.  We  charged  an  admission  fee  of  15  cents,  and  held  the  ex- 
hibition one  afternoon  and  evening,  and  after  all  expenses  were  paid  we  had  f93. 
About  $50  we  put  into  books  for  the  school  library,  and  we  used  $40  to  fit  up  a  room 
for  the  library,  which  is  a  room  10  by  12  feet,  and  now  it  is  carpeted,  drapery  cur- 
tains for  the  windows  and  book-cases,  black  walnut  table,  and  chairs.  The  scholars 
enjoy  the  room  very  much  and  also  their  books.  We  now  have  142  books  in  the 
library.  As  an  outcome  of  the  exhibition  the  town  voted  to  build  an  addition  to  our 
High  School  building,  giving  us  a  new  recitation-room  and  a  laboratory,  and  giving 
to  us  the  old  recitation-room  for  our  library.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  industrial  ed- 
ucation.   It  will  give  us  better  workmen  in  the  future. 

Such  exhibitions  will  draw  out  certain  latent  talents  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  brought  to  light.    All  this  can  be  done  and  not  interfere  with  the  regular  school 
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i^ork.     Another  advantage  is  derived,  that  many  an  evening  might  he  spent  on  the 
street  cgrners,  or  in  the  stores,  by  boys  if  they  had  not  this  kind  of  work  to  interest 
them  and  keep  them  in  their  homes.    ♦    *    ♦ 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  C.  Worcester. 
Principal  of  High  School,  West  Boylston,  Maagt 

To  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  ^ 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Exhibition  op  Scholars'  Work  in  the  City  op  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  showing  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
of  a  single  school  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  city  of  Salem  for  1886. 

By  inference  it  would  seem  that  the  work  shown  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  lessons  in  wood  working  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools: 

The  second  industrial  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Bowditch  School  took  place 
in  Lincoln  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  school  term;  and,  while  there  was  not  such  a 
large  and  varied  display  as  in  the  year  preceding,  yet  the  articles  contributed  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  scholars. 

These  exhibitions  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
committee;  and  if  extended  to  all  the  schools  could  not  fail  of  beneficial  results. 

The  judges  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  made  a  very  liberal  contribution  to- 
wanls  providing  a  full  set  of  carpenters'  tools,  which  have  been  purchased,  the  use 
of  which  is  allowed  to  the  pupils  as  a  reward  for  good  standing  in  study  and  de- 
portment. 

LIMITATIONS  OP  THESE  EXHIBITIONS. 

These  accounts  of  the  several  exhibitions  of  the  articles  made  by- 
school  children  seemed  worthy  of  insertion  here  as  records  of  a  pass- 
ing phase  of  educational  activity;  so  far  as  they  may  have  served  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  schools  themselves,  and 
so  far  as  a  study  of  the  exhibitions  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  adapt  the  common  school  courses  to  the 
needs  and  best  interests  of  the  children,  they  will  not  have  been  held 
or  recorded  in  vain.  Beyond  these  uses,  however,  they  are  compara- 
tively worthless.  Regarded  merely  as  ends,  they  give  no  more 
promise  of  usefulness  or  durability  than  Jonah's  gourd,  which  sprung 
up  and  withered  in  a  night.  Still,  they  are  capable  of  conveying 
most  valuable  lessons,  and  wherever  they  can  be  used  to  show  to  the 
community  the  methods  and  eilucational  utility  of  thorough  courses 
in  industrial  education,  arranged  in  an  orderly,  progressive  series 
through  all  grades  of  the  public  schools,  they  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
definite  and  desirable  purpose.  The  instance  of  the  exhibition  by 
the  West  Boylston  High  School  is  sxiggestive  as  to  the  further  uses 
which  such  united  efforts  of  the  pupils  may  serve. 
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TWO  NOTABLE  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  unioreseen  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  volume  enables  me  to  add 
to  these  accounts  those  of  two  extensive  exhibitions  of  scholars' 
work,  shown  during  the  spring  of  1888,  by  the  school  authorities  of 
the  two  large  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

These  last  comprehensive  exhibitions  furnished  to  the  citizeas  of 
the  two  cities  an  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  and  the  exteat  of 
their  system  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  note  the  special  features 
of  industrial  training. 

This  was  especially  true  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  as  in  that 
were  included  views  of  all  the  school  buildings,  a  showing  of  the 
extent  and  stores  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  statements  of  the  school  statistics. 

The  Philadelphia  Exhibition  op  School  Work  in  1888. 

In  Chapter  XIV  of  this  present  volume  will  be  found  beginning 
at  page  165,  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  introducing  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  begun  when  Mr.  Mac Alister  was  called,  in  1883,  to  the 
superintendency. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  decided  that  a  general  exhibition  of 
scholars'  work  should  be  held,  in  order  to  show  the  public  what  had 
been  actually  accomplished  by  these  efforts  to  put  elementary  indus- 
trial training  in  the  schools. 

methodical  preparation. 

The  extent  of  this  exhibition,  as  proposed,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
organization  which  secured  the  remarkable  success  of  the  under- 
taking, can  be  readily  understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  circular  given 
below,  which  was  sent  to  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools,  setting  forth 
fully  what  was  proposed  and  giving  clear  and  explicit  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  work  to  be  shown.  I  am  indebted  for  copies 
of  these  circulars  to  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  llacAlister. 
There  was  also  a  special  circular  to  grammar  school  teachers.  This  is 
omitted,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  circular  on  **  general  arrange- 
ments," since  they  relate  only  to  details  of  preparation  and  the  order 
in  which  schools  were  to  visit  the  exhibition. 

PURPOSE   OP  this   PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exhibition  was  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive 
setting  forth  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  also  a  showing  of  the 
whole  school  system  of  that  great  city.  In  addition,  there  were 
special  features  of  interest.  As  was  fitting  in  Philadelphia,  this  was 
designed  on  the  **  Centennial  Ideal."     It  somewhat  resembles  in 
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scope  and  plan  the  great  exhibition  held  in  New  York  during  the 
spring  of  1885,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation, though,  as  it  was  confined  to  a  single  city,  it  was  susceptible 
of  a  more  strictly  logical  arrangement. 

The  New  York  Exhibition,  elsewhere  described  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  o^  that  city, 
was  made  up  of  collections  sent  from  many  schools  and  institutions, 
private  as  well  as  public,  and  from  various  communities.  This, 
which  we  are  now  to  consider,  was  a  showing  of  the  work  of  the 
school  system  of  a  single  large  city. 

The  following  is  the  preparatory  circular  referred  to: 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ExmsiTioN  OF  Industrul  Work. 

May  9,  10,  11,  12,  1888. 

Board  of  Public  Education, 
Superintendenfa  Office,  March  3,  1888. 
To  the  principals  of  the  public  schools : 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  has  authorized  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  art, 
manual,  and  industrial  work,  done  in  the  public  schools,  to  take  place  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  during  the  month  of  May,  the  Public  Education  Association  of  this  city  having 
generously  provided  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

The  exhibition  will  consist  of  all  lands  of  school  work  that  can  be  represented 
graphically  or  objectively,  viz:  Manual  training,  industrial  art  work,  sewing,  Kinder- 
garten work,  drawing,  map  drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling,  and  manual  work 
of  every  kind  produced  in  the  schools.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  exhibition  as 
complete  as  the  means  and  time  at  command  will  permit  without  interfering  wit^i 
the  regular  school  work. 

The  following  outline  of  the  plan,  and  directions  for  carrying  it  into  operation, 
we  for  your  information  and  guidance: 

The  exhibition  will  include  the  following  particulars: 
I.  Pupils'  work. 

n.  Drawings  and  photographic  views  of  the  school  buildings. 

ni.  An  exhibit  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

rv.  An  historical  exhibit. 
V.  Statistical  statement  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city. 

VI.  An  exhibition  of  school  work  representing  the  practical  opemtion  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments: 

(1)  Manual  training  school. 

(2)  Industrial  art  school. 

(3)  Sewing  classes. 

(4)  Kindergartens. 
(•*))  Cooking  classes. 

VII.  An  exhibit  showing  the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  other  educational 
"istitutions  of  the  city  in  which  public  school  scholarships  are  held. 

I.  The  pupils'  work  will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  exhibit.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  full  and  fair  exhibit  of  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  performed 
since  September  last.  The  exhibit  will  include  the  work  done  in  all  the  grades  of 
^^e  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  schools,  as  many  classes  of  the  central  high, 
^Is'  normal,  and  manual  training  schools  as  can  be  provided  for,  the  industrial  art 
school,  and  the  kindergartens,  as  follows: 
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(1)  Primary  schools, —  Drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling  (geometric  forms, 
etc.))  and  manual  work  of  any  kind  done  in  the  schools. 

(2)  Secondary  schools. —  Drawing,  map  drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling 
(relief  maps,  etc.),  sewing,  and  manual  work  of  other  kinds. 

(3)  Qrammar  schools. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative),  map 
drawing,  penmanship,  sewing,  clay  modelling  (relief  maps,  etc.). 

(4)  Kindergartens. — All  the  gifts  and  occupations  employed  in  the  children's  work. 

(5)  Industrial  Art  School. —  Model  and  objective  draining,  decorative  design,  clay 
modelling,  wood-cai*ving* 

(6)  Manual  Training  School.—  Free-hand,  mechanical,  architectural,  decorative 
and  map  drawing,  modelling  in  clay  (decorative,  architectural,  relief  maps),  wood 
work  (carpentry,  joinery,  turning,  pattern  making,  modelling,  carving),  iron  work 
(vise  work,  smith  work,  tempering),  moulding,  brazing,  mechanical  construction' 
electricity  and  its  appliances. 

(7)  Girls'  Normal  School. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative), 
sewing. 

(8)  Central  High  School. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative,  me- 
clianical),  map  drawing. 

II.  The  department  of  property  and  buildings  will  exhibit  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  the  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  school  buildings  recently  erected,  and 
drawings  or  photographs  of  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  public  school  buildings  still 
standing  in  the  city. 

III.  The  supply  department:  A  representative  exhibit  of  the  supplies  of  every 
kind  furnished  to  the  public  schools. 

IV.  Historical  exhibit:  Two  school-rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up  to  represent  the 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  public  school  education  furnished  by  the  city 
to-day  and  a  half  century  ago,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  school-room  containing  a  complete  outfit  of  the  newest  and  finest  furniture 
at  present  in  use,  black-boards,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  globes,  text-books,  stationery, 
and  appliances  of  every  kind  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  for  tJie 
use  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

(2)  A  school-room  restored  as  far  as  possible  from  the  oldest  furniture  in  the  city, 
and  intended  to  represent  the  furnishing  and  outfit  of  a  school-room  as  far  back 
as  the  material  obtainable  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

V.  Statistical  statements. 

(1)  A  large  statistical  chart,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  at  the 
present  day. 

(2)  A  large  statistical  chart,  showing  the  growth  of  the  school  system  from  its 
origin  by  periods. 

(3)  A  chart  showing  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  departments  and 
grades  of  the  public  school  system. 

(4)  A  map  of  the  city,  showing  the  location  and  distribution  of  the  school-houses 
of  all  kinds. 

VI.  An  exhibition  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  following  departments 
of  the  school  system: 

(1)  Manual  Training  ScliooL—Cifuasea  engaged  in  wood  work  and  iron  work. 

(2)  Industrial  Art  School— Classes  engaged  in  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and  wood- 
carving. 

(3)  Seunn{f.—A  sewing  class,  imder  the  instruction  of  a  sewing  teacher. 

(4)  Kitidergartens.—A  kindergarten  class  pursuing  the  occupations  and  games, 
under  the  direction  of  a  kindergartner. 

(5)  Cooking  classes.— A  cooking  class  from  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  cooking. 

The  classes  in  these  several  departments  will  be  furmdie(|^^^hijr^  of  pupils 
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froni  the  various  departments  of  Che  school  system  which  are  represented.  Stated 
times  will  be  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  work  done  by  these  classes. 

yil.  An  exhibit  showing  the  relation  of  the  public  school  system  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city  in  which  pubhc  school  scholarships  are  held. 

(1)  Drawings  executed  by  pupils  holding  public  school  scholarships  in  the  School 
of  Design  for  "Women. 

(8)  Work  done  by  pupils  holding  public  school  scholarships  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

(3)  Work  done  by  pupils  holding  public  school  scholarships  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rules  to  bb  Observed  by  Principals  in  Preparing  Exhibits. 

1.  All  the  work  exhibited  must  have  been  done  since  September  1,  1887. 

2.  The  drawings  must  be  upon  the  white  drawing  paper  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education. 

3.  The  map  drawing  must  be  executed  upon  the  white  paper  furnished  by  the  * 
board  and  Trnist  be  entirely  free  hand, 

Bfaps  representing  the  natural  productions  of  the  various  grand  divisions,  and 
the  United  States  may  be  executed  upon  the  tracing  maps  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education,  which  may  be  colored  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Large  wall  maps  representing  special  geographical  features  may  be  executed  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Clay  modelling  may  include  geometric  solids,  relief  maps,  and  any  other  work 
of  this  kind  done  in  the  schools. 

Small  relief  maps  (on  panels  not  exceeding  14  by  10  inches)  must  be  the  work  of  in- 
dividual pupils.  Large  relief  maps,  executed  by  a  number  of  pupils,  may  be  sent  for 
exhibition. 

5.  Sewing  exhibits  should  contain  work  of  every  kind  done  in  the  sewing  classes. 
In  selecting  the  exhibit,  it  should  be  made  to  represent  the  largest  rang?  of  work 
possible. 

6.  The  work  of  every  kind  exhibited  must  be  the  exclusive  work  of  the  pupils^ 
and  no  exhibit  will  be  received  unless  the  principal  sending  it  shall  certify  to  this 
fact. 

7.  It  is  important  that  the  exhibit  of  each  section  should  represent  all  the  kinds  of 
manual  work  done  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  a  local 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  selection  for  the  exhibit  to  be  sent. 

8.  Principals  of  all  schools  mtending  to  send  an  exhibit  wQl  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  to  that  effect  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  May. 

Further  information  as  to  details  will  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
niay  require. 
By  order  of  the  special  committee  on  exhibition  of  industrial  work. 

James  MacAuster, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Andrew  M.  Sfanoler,  Chairman. 
Simon  Gratz.  Isaac  A.  Sheppard. 

Jas.  S.  Whitney.  Anna  Hallowell. 

Paul  Kavanaqh.  Thos.  E.  Merchant. 

THE  EXHIBITION  A  GREAT   SUCCESS. 

The  exWbition  which  was  thus  outlined  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful, both  halls  of  the  Horticultural  Building  wey^g  JJJ^d,<5^t^ere 
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were  over  eighty  tliousaii<l  visitors.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
largest  showing  of  such  industrial  work  of  pupils  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

A  competent  student  of  the  exhibition  writes  that  it  was  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  wonderful  advance  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  graphic  and  manual  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  The  exhibition  of  the  sewing  done  was  very  striking.  The 
work  of  the  special  schools  of  "Industrial  Art"  and  " Manual  Train- 
ing" attracted  great  interest,  especially  the  exhibition  made  by  the 
Manual  Training  School.  Classes  in  manual  training,  industrial  art 
work,  sewing,  and  the  kindergarten  were  in  operation  in  the  hall  day 
and  evening,  and  furnished  a  practical  illustration  of  the  methods 
of  this  class  of  school  work.  These  object  lessons  on  a  large  scale 
proved  very  attractive. 

WIDE  REACHING  INFLUENCE  OF  THIS  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  besides  exciting  the  liveliest  interest  among  the 
citizens,  attracted  many  educators  from  other  States. 

The  worth  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  of  such  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  results  and  methods  in  the  opportunities  they  afford  to  edu- 
cators for  study  and  comparison  ;  while,  for  the  community,  they  are 
of  tlie  greatest  practical  utility  in  showing  the  citizens  much  of  the 
ac^tual  working  of  the  schools  with  a  completeness  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable. 

Exhibition  Made  by  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  preceding  pages  (see  Chapter  XII  of  this  volume)  a  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  experiment  in  introducing 
some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, in  addition  to  the  industrial  art  drawing  which  had  been  tauglit 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  plans  for  affording  a  large  increase 
in  the  facilities  for  making  industrial  training  general  through- 
out the  schools,  as  proposed  by  Commissioner  Webb  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  B.  Powell,  for  the  school  year  1887-'88,  were  also  given. 
The  satisfactory  result  of  the  year's  experience  in  this  attempt  to 
introduce  the  new  studies  in  all  the  schools  was  made  known  to  the 
public  by  the  exhibition  which  was.  opened  May  31,  1888,  in  which 
was  set  forth  a  showing  both  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  and  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  given  in  all  grades  of  the  schools. 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  and  clear  exposition  of  how  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  is  carried 
on. 

plan   and  arrangement  of   the   WASHINGTON   EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  a  very  large  one-story  building 
known  as  the  former  Skating  Rink,  on  E  Stree^^j^g^\^g^^  Street 
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north  wast.  The  interior  of  the  large  hall  was  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  the  National  colors  and  with  flags  depending  from  the  roof 
l)eams.  All  aronjid  the  building  the  work  of  the  schools,  grouped 
by  grades,  was  arranged  on  a  common  plan,  so  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhibition  was,  in  itself,  a  very  important  example  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  a  logical  scheme,  thoroughly  carried  out.  It  was 
possible  by  spending  a  few  hours  in  examining  and  studying  this 
showing  of  the  schools,  to  get  a  better  comprehension  of  their  methods 
aud  results  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  many  visits  to  tlie  dif- 
ferent schools  of  all  ihe  grades.  The  programme  furnished  to  visitors, 
which  is  appended  here,  shows  the  plan  of  the  exhibition.  All  the 
schools,  some  four  hundred  in  number,  were  represented,  and  the 
work  of  all  the  scholars  in  the  four  primary  grades. 

A  SHOWING  OF  VOLUNTARY  WORK  BY  THE  PUPILS. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  there  was  a  great  deal  of  spon- 
taneous, voluntary  work,  shown  in  separate  booths,  placed  at  inter- 
vals about  the  hall.  All  of  this  voluntary  work  was  of  interest  as 
sliowing  the  tendency  of  the  scholars.  One  example,  a  jjortrait  me- 
dallion, in  high  relief,  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  modelled  by  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  very  striking  as  an  evidence  of  un- 
usual artistic  power.  It  is  in  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  by  this 
general  teaching  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  schools,  and  of  this 
industrial  work,  to  learn  of  the  existence  in  some  pupils  of  exceptional 
ai-t  capacity,  that  forms  one  of  the  important  incidental  advantages 
of  the  study.  When  the  value  of  art,  and  the  great  advantage  to  a 
country  of  possessing  great  artists  is  more  commonly  understood, 
these  indications,  of  the  possession  of  exceptional  art  capacity  will 
be  carefully  observed  and  opportunity  afforded  for  the  development 
of  such  powers. 

In  this  instance,  the  boy  is  the  son  of  a  remarkable  expert  in 
modelling,  and  not  only  inherits  his  father's  talent,  buWawrhad  the 
advantages  of  familiarity  with  that  class  of  work  from  childhood. 
The  schools  of  Washington  have  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
enabling  him  to  do  this  work.  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  Object 
Teaching,  Modelling  in  Clay,  and  the  latest  fad,  "  Construction 
Work,"  might  all  be  well  taught  to  a  thousand  intelligent  pupils  of 
bis  age  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  could  begin  to  equal  this  model 
shown  by  him  ;  therefore,  to  show  this  artistic  work  in  such  a  way, 
or  in  such  connection,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  this  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  the  school  training  is  simply  to  mislead.  Of 
course,  no  such  intention  existed,  but  the  great  danger  of  thus  mis- 
leading careless  visitors  forms  a  serious  objection  to  mingling  the 
two  classes  of  work  in  such  an  exhibition. 

The  average  excellence  that  is  attained  in  drawing,  modelling,  or 
construction,  under  good  teaching,  is  in  itself  ver^g.j-jmarkable  and 
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fully  justifies  the  introduction  of  these  studies  in  all  schools,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  advantages  they  offer  for  the 
discovery  of  extraordinary  art  capacity  ;  but  no  training  can  give 
that — ^it  is  God -given. 

It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  such  exhibitions  of 
voluntary  or  "  spontaneous  "  work  when  shown,  as  in  this  instance, 
in  connection  with  the  direct  work  of  the  pupils  which  is  the  result 
of  these  reqxiired  studies  of  the  school,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
public  will  be  wholly  confused  and  will  be  led  to  suppose  that,  in 
some  way,  the  production  of  these  spontaneous  .exceptional  articles 
was,  also,  the  direct  result  of  the  school  training  ;  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  more  untrue  or  unfair. 

No  amount  of  school  training  would  have  enabled  the  ordinary 
pupil  to  have  executed  that  artistic  head  of  an  Indian  just  men- 
tioned, and  if  the  ability  to  do  that  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what 
the  school  instruction  can  do,  or  of  what  the  average  pupil  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  after  receiving  such  instruction,  it  will  be  disastrous. 

ONE  USE  TO  BE  MADE   OP  "SPONTANEOUS"  WORK. 

There  is,  incidentally,  a  possible  value  in  such  spontaneous  art 
work  by  pupils,  which  might  well  justify  the  occasional  suggestion 
to  the  scholars,  by  the  teacher,  that  they  undertake  such  work  ;  in 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  comprehension  by 
the  pupil  of  the  prmciples  underlying  the  -subject  taught,  and  of 
seeing  the  applications  made,  when  the  scholar  was  left  to  his  own 
resources  unbiased  by  text-book  or  teacher.  It  might  reveal  un- 
suspected errors  in  the  apprehension  of  ideas, —  certainly,  in  spoken 
or  written  language,  young  children  continually  receive  impressions 
wholly  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  in  their  comprehension  of  the  language  of  draw- 
ing they  may  fall  into  similar  errors,  which  could,  in  this  way,  be  seen 
and  corrmli^  by  the  teacher. 

Construction  Work  in  Connection  with  Drawing. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  Washington 
schools,  as  plentifully  shown  in  this  exhibition,  is  the  construction 
by  the  pupils  from  working  drawings  of  paper  models  of  the  objects 
from  which  they  make  their  free-hand  drawings.  This  method  is 
taught  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Prang  Educational  Drawing  books 
where  the  patterns  of  the  construction  drawings  are  given.  In  the 
higher  grades,  these  objects  were  not  only  admirably  constructed 
but  in  some  instances  ornamented  with  excellent  taste. 

The  pupil  first  makes  a  working  drawing  of  the  object  to  be  made, 
then,  by  the  pattern  of  this  drawing  cuts  out  the  object  from  paper 
and  constructs  it,  and  then  makes  a  drawing  from  it,  and  afterwards 
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ornaments  the  object  by  drawing  on  it  some  appropriate  design. 
Superintendent  Powell  follows  similar  methods  in  the  study  of  En- 
glish. The  pupil  describes  an  object  after  first  seeing  and  compre- 
hending the  object.  So,  in  the  very  earliest  study  of  form,  the  pupil 
models  the  form  in  clay,  and  thus  learns  all  about  it  by  making  it; 
after  that,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  describe  it,  either  in  the  language 
of  the  drawing  or  by  using  the  written  representations  of  speech. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  LIMITATIONS  IN  USB  OF  SUCH  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  Kindergarten  methods  of  giving  to  the  very  young  children  t 
the  definite  idea  of  forms  by  letting  them  handle  and  become  perfectly 
familar  with  objects;  and  of  training  the  eye  to.  discrimination  of 
colors,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wise  following  out  of  the  indications  of  na- 
ture which,  in  the  process  of  drawing  out  the  intelligei^e  of  the  in- 
fant, deals  first  with  sense-perceptions  and  secondly  with  language. 

So  with  pupils  in  the  lower  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools, 
progressive  development  may  perhaps  be  more  rapidly  and  surely 
advanced  by  the  use  of  similar  means,  but  the  doubt  arises  whether 
there  is  not  danger  that  these  means  may  be  too  exclusively  relied 
ou  and  too  long  continued;  whether  all  these  objects  are  not  crutches  . 
for  the  intellect, —  excellent  make-shifts  and  aids  at  certain  stages 
of  development,  but  at  a  later  period  rather  hindrances  than  helps. 

Admitting  all  the  undoubted  value  of  these  objects  and  contri- 
vances, as  shown  here  in  illustrating  the  study  of  geography,  for  ex- 
ample, for  making  clear  and  definite  the  pupil's  ideas  of  places,  and 
of  the  configuration  of  continents;  yet  there  are  qualities  more  val- 
uable at  some  stages  of  mental  growth  than  even  the  acquisition  by 
the  pupil  of  the  most  accurate  scientific  precision  in  the  knowledge 
of  these  material  facts. 

The  power  of  continued  abstract  thought,  which  certainly  was  de- 
veloped by  the  old  methods,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  much  else,  is 
most  essential,  if  virile  mental  powers  and  characteristics  are  to  be 
retained. 

The  development  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  are  certainly  de- 
sirable, and,  probably,  the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  "  and 
the  Fairy  Lore  and  Mythologies  of  all  nations,  if  given  to  the  child  at 
the  right  period  of  his  oi)ening  mental  faculties,  are  of  more  value  in 
the  cultivation  and  growth  of  this  divine  faculty  of  the  human  being 
than  are  object  lessons  and  manipulation  of  models. 

The  wisdom  of  the  continuance  of  much  "object  teaching"  in  the 
higher  grades  may  perhaps  be  questioned;  while,  after  the  ideas  of 
the  form  of  the  cube,  sphere,  cone,  etc.,  have  once  been  fully  acquired 
by  modelling  them  in  clay  and  the  cutting  and  pasting  of  paper 
models,  which  is  done  in  the  lower  grades,  it  would  seem  almost  a 
waste  for  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  to  take  a  part  of  the  very  brief 
time  allotted  to  drawing  for  making  over  and  over  again  these  paper 
models.    As  models  for  free-hand  drawing  they  are  of  value,  but  a 
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series  of  them  iu  numbers  sufficient  for  the  use  of  succeeding  classes 
might  be  kept,  so  that  those  pupils  could  have  that  time  reserved 
for  further  instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  itself. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PAPER  MODELS. 

In  this  matter  of  the  making  by  pupils  of  these  paper  models,  an 
interesting  question  of  i)recedence  has  arisen  so  far  as  the  schools  of 
Washington  are  concerned. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  account  which  follows  of  the  exhibition  of 
similar  work  by  the  pupils  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington, 
the  question  of  the  first  introduction  of  this  making  of  paper  models 
by  the  pupils  in  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Washington  is  incident- 
ally raised. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  this  plan  of  haying  the  pupils  make  their  ow^n 
models  may  very  probably  have  originated  with  different  teachers, 
in  different  localities.  The  need  of  such  models  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing soon  api>oars,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  to  purchase 
them  may  well  have  stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of  teachers 
elsewhere  to  have  '* homo- made"  models  executed  by  the  pupils,  just 
as  it  led  Mr.  Hunster  to  conceive  and  adopt  this  expedient  in  his 
colored  schools.  The  recent  introduction  in  drawing  books  of  dii-ec- 
tions  for  drawing  and  making  these  models,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
"construction  work,"  is  somewhat  significant. 

I  am  informed  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  now  for  some  years  the  director  of 
drawing  in  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  that  in  1881  or  1882 
the  paper  models  for  drawing  were  first  made  in  the  High  School  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  projection,  the  development  of  surfaces, 
etc.     It  was  taken  up  by  the  "  special  classes"  only. 

In  1884  the  need  of  models  for  each  pupil  in  free-hand  drawing  led 
to  its  general  introduction  in  the  regidar  classes  of  the  High  School. 
In  1885  it  was  suggested  to  the  teachers  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  them.  In  1886-'87  they  were  adopted  in  the 
fifth  grade,  and  during  the  school  year  1887-'88  they  have  been  made 
in  all  the  grades  above  the  fifth. 

This  evidence,  g^ven  without  any  knowledge  of  his  claim,  inci- 
dentally confirms  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hunster,  director  of  drawing  in 
the  colored  schools,  that  he  was  the  first  to  have  these  paper  models 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  Washington  schools,  as  it  can  be  incon- 
testably  proved  that  his  models  preceded  those  made  in  the  white 
High  School  by  several  years. 

The  thorough  drilling  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  drawing, 
the  grounding  of  the  pupil  in  that  elementary  work  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  sure  and  successful  after  progress,  was  the  essential  idea 
which  Walter  Smith  inculcated. 

The  real  object  and  value  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  public 
schools  is  to  give  such  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  enable 
the  child  to  go  on  in  later  years.     This  may  not  enable  the  school  to 
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produce  work  so  attractive  or  impressive  to  the  general  visiting  pub- 
lic, but  in  the  early  years  of  the  introduction  in  the  Washington 
schools  of  the  drawing  as  taught  by  Walter  Smith  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal  Art  School,  work  was  produced  by  the  pupils 
which  sustained  the  scrutiny  and  secured  the  commqjidation  of  pro- 
fessional experts  in  engineering,  in  architecture,  and  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  industrial  features  now  so  popular  are  very  attractive,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  industrial  work  is 
practicable. 

AN    UNSETTLED  QUESTION^ 

For  the  pupils  in  grades  lower  than  the  "High"  and  "Manual 
Training"  schools,  and  higher  than  the  Kindergarten  and  lowest 
primary,  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the  most  of  the  time 
available  from  the  definite  literary  studies,  the  three  R's  as  they  are 
familiarly  called,  can  be  better  spent  than  in  thorough  courses  of 
drawing.  But  this  is  the  mooted  question  now  being  considered  by 
thoughtful  educators,  and  one  great  value  of  such  exhibitions  is 
for  comparison  and  suggestions  arising  from  the  opportunities  af- 
forded for  study  and  comparison  of  methods. 

The  showing  of  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  was  very  in- 
teresting. This  study  is  illustrated  by  "  Object  Charts"  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  by  views,  engravings,  and  photographs  of  places, 
and  by  the  modelling  by  the  pupil  of  raised  maps  in  clay,  also  by 
l)oxes  of  sand  in  which  plans  of  cities,  streets,  etc.,  can  be  easily 
shown.  The  effect  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  more  vivid  and  realistic  idea 
of  a  city,  or  town,  than  is  conveyed  by  seeing  a  mere  black  dot  on  a 
map,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  a  country,  than  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire by  merely  studying  the  flat- printed  maps  of  the  Atlas.  A  col- 
lection of  apparatus,  made  by  former  and  present  pupils  and  used  for 
illustrating  physics,  was  also  shown. 

THE  HIGHER  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  work  sent  from  the  sewing  schools  and  the  articles  made  in 
the  Manual  Training  School  Shops,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  were 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  while  in  a  space  reserved  there 
was  a  School  of  Cookery  in  full  operation;  the  excellence  of  this  in- 
struction was  practically  tested  each  day  by  a  number  of  invited 
guests  who  wefe  deftly  served  by  these  *' neat-handed  Phyllises"  of 
the  Normal  and  High  Schools.  The  teachers  had  been  taught  in  the 
practical  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Cookery  founded  by  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Woodbury  some  years  since,  as  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
"National  Industrial  Association"  established  in  Washington  in 
1883. 

THE  OPENING  CEREMONIES. 

This  notable  exhibition  was  opened  on  Thursday,  May  31, 1888,  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Webb,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  who  gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  these  novel  methods  of  industrial  training  in 
the  schools  within  the  past  two  years.  Short  addresses  were  made 
by  ex-Judge  Mac  Arthur,  author  of  a  work  on  **  Industrial  Educa- 
tion," and  by  on«  or  two  of  the  School  Trustees. 

President  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  ex -United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present  and  examined  the  exhi- 
bition with  great  interest. 

The  exhibition  was  to  be  open  three  days,  but  such  was  the  interest 
shown,  and  so  large  was  the  attendance,  that  it  was  kept  open  two 
additional  days.  The  number  of  separate  articles  shown,  in  addi- 
to  the  written  exercises  in  English  composition,  of  which  there  were 
eighteen  thousand, — one  from  every  child  in  the  schools, — amoiuited 
to  many  thousands, —  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  at  least. 

USES  OF  SUCH  AN   EXHIBITION. 

As  affording  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the  study,  by  the  citi- 
zens, of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
this  exhibition  was  a  remarkable  success. 

The  exhibition  of  the  higher  Industrial  branches  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  and  Schools  of  Cookery,  and  the 
specimens  of  sewing,  made  a  clear  showing  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  giving  in  the  public  schools  thorough  ele- 
mentary training  in  these  practical  industries.  The  showing  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  work,  greatly  extended  in  its  facilities  dur- 
ing the  year  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XII, 
was  very  satisfactory;  especially  in  its  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  last  lessons  —  recalling  the  writing 
master's  exhibit  of  the  pupils'  penmanship  "before  and  after"  hi^ 
course  of  lessons ! 

Several  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  special  training 
schools,  were  present  to  explain  the  exhibitions  made  by  their  pupils. 
Their  clear  explanations  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Superintendent 
Powell  went  through  the  exhibition  exhaustively,  with  Col.  If.  JI.  R, 
Dawson,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  gave  a  very  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  instruction  in  each  grade  of  the  public  schools,  and 
of  that  of  the  special  schools  of  Industrial  Training;  ending  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  success  attained  by  the  instruction  | 
given  in  cooking. 

The  industrial  tendency  of  the  education  of  to-day  was  most  | 
strongly  marked  by  the  contrast  between  this  exhibition,  with  its 
great  variety  of  new  departments,  and  the  former  exhibitions  of  the 
work  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing.  The  attention  in  this  exhibition 
was  so  distracted  by  this  multiplying  of  objects  and  of  methods, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  compare  the  present  status  of  the  drawings 
showix  with  those  of  the  earlier  exhibitions.     The  impression  of  ex- 
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/Cellence  in  drawing  alone,  was  not  so  strong  now  as  formerly ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  -the  ingei^ity  shown  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  knowledge  and  facility  acquired  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing  was  very  striking.  As  drawing  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  these  other  studies  rest,  it  may  be  pretty  safe  to 
infer  that  if  weakness  in  drawing,  arising  from  giving  too  much  at« 
tention  to  the  new  studies,  appears,  it  will  be  speedily  corrected;  be- 
cause success  in  those  studies  depends  absolutely  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  and  ever-present  problems  of  the  educator 
to  preserve  a  just  proportion  between  the  various  subjects  and 
methods  which  continually  clamor  for  a  place  in  the  schools. 

The  following  guide  to  the  exhibition  shows  both  the  order  of  its 
arrangement,  which  was  most  admirable,  and  also  incidentally  sheds 
light  upon  the  methods  which  now  prevail  in  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington. ' 

The  writer  is  once  more  greatly  indebted  to  Superintendent  Powell 
for  courtesies  shown  in  connection  with  this  exhibition. 

The  following  is  the  programme  referred  to:* 

TO  THE  VISITOR. 

The  plan  of  this  exhibit  and  the  purpose  of  the  training  and  education  here  set 
forth  will  be  best  seen  and  understood  by  exanaining  the  work  in  the  order  in  which 
it  is  herein  catalogued  and  described. 

Normal  School. 

The  exhibit  represents  the  constructive  work  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  grades  of 
schools,  including  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School. 

All  pupils  from  the  first  grade  through  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School 
have  eje  and  hand  training  in  making,  in  representing,  and  in  ornamenting  form. 
This  work  is  known  in  the  schools,  respectively,  as  drawing,  shop  work,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laboratory  work. 

R^SUMfi. 

Number  of  pupils  in  sewing  schools  (girls  from  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades) .  1 ,  900 
Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  cookery  (girls  from  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

andHigh  School) 471 

Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  carpentry  (boys  from  seventh  and  eighth 

grades  and  High  School) 660 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  of  turning,  moulding,  and  forging  (boys  from 

High  School) 112 

Grand  total 8,143 

On  entering,  at  the  right  is  seen  the  Normal  School  exhibit,  representing  means, 
processes,  and  results.  Here  is  represented  the  material  used  by  the  normal  class 
in  teaching  composition,  reading,  number,  geography,  plants,  animals,  and  form,  in 

*  Industrial  Exhibit  of  the  Public  Schools  (first  six  divisions)  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  May  81,  June  land  2,  1B88.    Pp.7.  .     ^^^.^ 
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the  first  four  grades  of  school.  Representative  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  practice 
schools  (first  four  grades)  in  form,  in  composition,  and  in  number  is  on  exhibition 
here.  The  Normal  School' exhibit  in  form  represents  the  work  in  this  study  through 
the  eight  grades. 

CONSTBUCnON  AND  DRAWING. 
PRIMARY  AND    GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Following  the  Normal  School  exhibit  is  the  representation  of  the  form  study  and 
drawing  from  every  school.  Every  pupil  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades  of  school  is  represented.  At  least  fifteen  pupils  from  each  school  of  the  fifth , 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  represented. 

The  development  of  this  work  through  the  grades  will  be  seen  by  following^  the 
order  of  the  arrangement  around  the  room,  beginning  with  the  first  grade. 

The  vertical  order  of  arrangement  illustrates  the  course  of  study  in  each  school, 
as  follows: 

I.  Construction  of  form. 
II.  Representation  of  form. 

III.  Decoration  of  form. 

In  the  firat  four  grades  construction  is  shown  by  forms  moulded  in  clay,  the  place- 
ment of  sticks  and  folded  iiapers. 

Representation  is  shown  by  drawings  of  single  forms  or  of  groups  of  forms  con- 
structed by  the  children. 

Decoration  is  shown  by  drawings  of  ornament.    These  are  designed  by  the  pupil. 

The  unit  of  design  is  derived  from  a  natural  form  in  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  such 
as  a  leaf,  a  flower,  a  branch,  or  a  plant.  The  law  of  arrangement  is  given  by  the 
teacher,  as  repetition  around  a  centre,  bilateral,  or  continuous  as  in  a  border,  or  for 
covering  a  surface. 

Decoration  has  also  been  applied  to  the  models  constructed,  as  seen  in  the  work  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

From  the  regular  classes  there  is  an  exhibit  of  one  page  from  each  drawing 
book; 

From  the  first  year,  geometrical  work,  object  drawing,  and  design; 

From  the  second  year,  the  same,  with  light  and  shade  work  in  object  drawing; 

From  the  third  year,  projection,  development,  and  perspective  of  solids.  The 
work  of  the  third  year  is  wholly  mechanical. 

Special  Classes. 

First  year:  Free-hand  object  drawing,  design  drawing,  and  geometrical  problems. 
Second  year:  Shaded  drawings  from  casts  and  models,  designs  modeUed  in  clay, 
geometrical  work  (projection  and  perspective). 
Third  year :  Work  in  color. 

First  section:  Historical  ornament,  flowers  and  applied  design. 
Second  section:  Drawings  from  casts. 
Third  section:  Light  and  shade  in  projection  and  perspective. 

Composition. 

On  the  tables  just  in  front  of  the  drawing,  arranged  in  line  around  the  hall,  may 
be  seen  the  constructive  work  in  English,  illustrating  the  teaching  of  composition 
in  the  schools.  This  work  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  and  is  carried  through  the  eight 
grades,  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  SchooL  Every  pupil  in  grades  below  the 
High  School  is  represented.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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The  High  School  is  here  represented  by  the  written  work  of  pupils  in  the  several 
years  of  the  course,  including  note  books,  class-room  exercises,  and  formal  histori- 
cal and  rhetorical  essays. 

Manual  Trainino. 

North  of  the  Normal  School  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  repre- 
senting the  work  done  in  the  wood-working  shops  by  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  (grammar  schools)  and  of  the  High  School;  also  work  done  in  the 
wood-and-metal-working  shops  of  the  High  School,  and  draughting. 

There  are  500  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  receiving  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, and  272  pupils  of  the  High  School. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  departments  of  the  school  are  represented,  as  described  belgw: 
Detriment  of  Natural  Science. 

Botany. —  In  this  branch  of  the  department  are  exhibited  specimens  of  plants  or 
of  parts  of  plants,  papers  of  description  and  of  observation  in  botanical  subjects, 
drawings  and  charts  illustrative  of  laboratory  work,  and  note  books  containing 
notes  on  lectures  and  the  description  of  plants. 

Physiology^  Physical  Geography,  and  Geology,—  This  exhibit  consists  of  charts, 
illustrating  portions  of  the  work  and  of  note  books  containing  notes  on  lectures. 

Zodlogy, — This  study  is  represented  by  cases  of  specimens  of  insects,  drawings 
illustrating  the  minuter  animal  life  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  papers  on 
zoological  subjects. 

Physical  Department, 

Here  may  be  seen  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  the  laws  of  physics  and  in 
illustrating  and  explaining  many  natural  phenomena,  and  also  drawings  represent- 
ting  much  of  the  apparatus. 

Chemical  Department. 

This  department  is  represented  by  a  collection  of  chemicals,  by  materials  used  by 
the  pupils  in  the  practical  work,  by  apparatus  used  in  laboratory  work,  and  by  an 
outline  of  lectures  by  the  teacher. 

The  attention  of  the  visitor  is  next  invited  to  the 

SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

Lessons  in  cooking  will  be  given  by  the  teachers  of  cookery,  as  follows: 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  8.80  o'clock,  by  Miss  £.  S.  Jacobs. 

Friday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 

Saturday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Sloat. 

Saturday  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Sloat. 

SEWING. 

West  of  the  kitchen,  the  sewing  done  in  the  schools  is  exhibited  by  grades.  This 
branch  was  but  recently  introduced,  the  pupils  having  had  but  four  months'  in- 
struction. One  thousand  nine  hundred  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  sewing. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

South  of  the  work  in  sewing  is  an  exhibit  intended  to  represent  (imperfectly)  the 
manner  of  teaching  geography  pursued  in  the  schools.  ,     ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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The   Industrial    Exhibition   of   the  Washington   Colored 

Schools. 

A  fortnight  after  the  oiiening  of  the  industrial  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  in  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  which  has  just  been 
described,  a  similar  showing  by  the  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  of 
the  city  was  opened  June  15,  1888,  in  the  Miner  School  Building,  a 
large  building  on  Seventeenth  Street  northwest,  near  Q  Street,  occu- 
pied by  the  colored  high  and  some  graded  schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  colored  schools  of  Washington  are  all  colored. 

general  plan  of  exhibition. 

In  its  arrangement  and  general  features  this  exhibition  closely  re- 
sembled that  held  at  the  Rink  in  E  Street,  only,  as  the  several  de- 
partments were  here  shown  in  different  school-rooms,  there  was  a 
better  opportunity  for  studying  each.  In  the  large  assembly  hall, 
however,  there  was  an  effective  grouping  of  the  several  grades  of 
schools,  from  primary  to  high.  Here  only  the  literary  work  and  the 
drawing  and  construction  work  were  shown.  The  English  composi- 
tions, the  book-keeping,  and  tlie  work  in  Latin  and  in  German  were 
most  creditable  in  every  respect.  The  clay  modelling  shown  was  ex- 
cellent, and  was  superior  to  that  shown  at  the  Rink.  In  drawing 
there  were  two  or  three  examples  of  work  in  enlarging  small  pict- 
ures which  were  very  noticeable,  wliile  the  average  excellence  of  the 
general  showing  of  drawing  and  of  model  construction  work,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  display  made  by  the  white  pupils  in  E  Street.  A 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  session  held  each 
afternoon  from  4  to  7,  during  which  pupils  from  each  grade  of  the 
schools  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing,  construction  work,  and  in 
clay  modelling.  In  this  way  not  only  were  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion shown,  but  the  work  of  the  pupils  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
spectators  could  be  compared  with  similar  work  exhibited;  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  fact  that  the  works  shown  were  a  part  of  the  regular, 
every  day  work  of  the  children.    This  feature  proved  very  attractive. 

early  experiments  in  construction  work. 

Reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hunster — who,  first  ap- 
pointed in  1875,  is  still  in  charge  of  the  drawing  in  all  the  colored 
schools  of  the  city — will  be  found  on  pages  332-335  of  Part  I  of  this 
Report.  It  was  quite  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  "construc- 
tion work" — of  which  so  much  is  now  said,  and  to  which,  as  seen  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  white  schools,  reference  has  just  been  made,— - 
to  be  shown  similar  models  in  paper,  made  in  the  same  way  from 
"construction  drawings"  and  used  for  free-hand  object  drawing, 
which  Mr.  Hunster  had  invented  for  himself,  and  used  in  his  classes, 
as  long  ago  as  1877.    So  far  as  he  is  aware  they  were  his  original 
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invention,  for  he  had  never  s^en  or  heard  of  any  like  them.  Being 
forced  to  do  with  very  little  means,  he  invented  this  way  of  getting 
models  for  his  classes.  A  set  of  good  sized  cog-wheels  in  paper  still 
work  perfectly,  from  which  admirable  free-hand  drawings  were 
made.  These,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  construction  drawings, 
stiU  adorn  the  walls  of  the  large  room  devoted  to  the  drawing 
classes,  and  give  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  practical  facility  of 
this  teacher.  A  large  collection  of  these  old  drawing  models  still 
forms  part  of  the  working  material  of  the  drawing  department. 
This  innovation  not  being  favored  by  the  school  trustees,  and  ther 
scholars  being  required  to  do  the  same  work  as  was  done  in  the 
white  schools,  which  did  not  then  include  this  feature,  this  con- 
struction work  was  omitted  for  several  years,  till  it  was  begun  in  a 
small  way  in  the  white  schools  a  year  ago,  and  so  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  the  colored  schools.  It  is  very  probable  that  other  teachers 
elsewhere,  incited  thereto  by  like  need  for  models  for  free-hand  draw- 
ing, may  have  invented  similar  devices  to  these  of  Mr.  Hunster. 

J^  J^rge  exhibition  of  work  in  sewing  was  shown  in  two  of  the 
iarge  i^^oQl-rooms. 

THE  WORK  SHOWN  BY  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Another  large  school-room  was  filled  with  the  work  of  the  manual 
training  classes ;  one  the  work  of  the  High  School  boys,  and  the 
other  representing  that  done  by  boys  sent  from  different  schools  to 
the  manual  training  teacher.  The  facilities  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  year  and  two  teachers  employed  regularly;  as  a  con- 
sequence this  work  shows  a  great  advance  over  that  done  the  first 
year.  One  of  the  teachers  came  from  Howard  University,  where  he 
gave  similar  instruction.  Some  of  the  work  in  wood  was  quite  as 
good  as  similar  work  done  by  the  white  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  the  trained  graduates  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute. 

The  work  was  not  quite  so  closely  confined  to  instruction  work  as 
was  that  seen  at  the  exhibition  of  the  white  schools,  a  number  of 
dolls'  bureaus  and  bedsteads  being  shown,  as  well  as  a  model  of  a 
bridge,  the  joint  work  of  several  pupils,  made  from  working  drawings 
and  built  to  scale,  however,  and,  so  far,  educational;  also,  a  model  of 
winding  stairs,  etc.  These  models  were  very  well  executed  and,  like 
picture  making  on  the  black-board  by  drawing  pupils,  are  doubtless 
more  attractive  to  visitors  and  probably  of  more  interest  to  the 
pupils  than  mere  educational  work  done  to  secure  accuracy  ;  yet  it 
is  questionable  if  the  time  given  to  making  these  models  could  not 
be  better  devoted  to  this  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  and  perfec- 
tion in  constructive  details,  or  in  making  larger  objects  for  use. 
Some  tables,  book-cases,  boot-blacking  cases,  etc.,  were  shovm, 
which  were  very  good  in  design  and  in  execution.  These  were  each 
designed  by  the  pupil  who  made  them. '  While  some  of  this  wood- 
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work  in  joints,  dovetailing,  etc.,  was  accurate,  many  pieces  showed 
just  that  want  of  accuracy  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
training  to  overcome. 

In  another  large  school-room  a  cooking  school,  which  attracted  a 
large  number  of  on-lookers,  was  in  full  operation,  in  charge  of  two 
of  the  Normal  School  scholars  who  have  been  trained  in  Mrs,  Wood- 
bury's school  before  mentioned. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

In  an  adjoining  room  was  arranged  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
Normal  School;  this,  largely  a  showing  of  methods,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting. This  school,  under  the  competent  direction  of  Miss  Moten 
and  her  assistants,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Wilder,  was,  like  herself,  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  made  quite  as 
good  a  showing  in  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  work  as  was  made  at 
the  Rink  by  the  white  Normal  School.  The  clay  modelling,  done  by 
the  pupils  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Hunster,  was  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

The  capacity  of  these  colored  children  at  least,  to  receive  a  similar 
education  to  that  given  to  white  children  of  like  age  would  hardly 
be  seriously  questioned  by  any  fair-minded  observer  after  a  visit  to 
this  exhibition,  and  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Professor  Cardoza, 
of  the  High  School,  and  his  accomplished  corps  of  teachers.  The 
teacher  of  classics,  Mr.  Terrill,  is,  by  the  way,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard. This  impression  would  be  further  confirmed  by  the  oppor- 
tunity given  of  meeting  Miss  Moten,  the  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  her  assistants;  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Hunster,  the 
faithful,  enthusiastic,  ingenious  and  capable  head  of  the  drawing 
department  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington;  and  of  being 
shown  the  work  of  the  scholars  in  each  department  of  the  schools 
and  having  the  methods  of  instruction  so  intelligently  exiplained. 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  great  instrument  of  civilization,  and  the 
mimetic  capacities  of  the  colored  race  render  them  exceedingly  teach- 
able. What  a  contrast  between  these  educational  opportunities  given 
to  the  colored  children  of  Washington  in  1888  and  those  of  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  just  before  the  advent  of  Lincoln  and  liberty. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  step  from  the  conditions  of  their  original  African  barbarian 
ancestors  to  the  present  development  of  these  children  of  American 
freedmen  is  a  long  one,  and  one  the  study  of  which,  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  ethnology,  must  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  those  who 
hope  for  the  progress  of  all  mankind.  How  much  of  this  evolution 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  result  of  the  two  centuries  of  training  and 
association  of  these  native  Africans  and  their  children  with  their 
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white  masters  under  tlie  hard  conditions  of  Slavery,  and  how  much 
is  solely  due  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  Freedom  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  a  problem  in  equity;  for  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  credit  due  to  each  it  were  not  easy  justly  to  apportion. 
It  may  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  average  slave  of  1860  was, 
in  all  that  makes  the  civilization  of  a  race  possible,  far  in  advance 
of  his  savage  kin  in  Africa.  If  in  nothing  else  he  was  advantaged, 
he  had,  in  the  acquisition  of  English  as  his  native  language,  gained 
a  priceless  possession,  a  master-key  to  all  knowledge. 

This  may  be  said,  without  any  discussion  of  the  wrongs  of  slavery, 
grievous  enough,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  indiscriminate  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  whites  as  slaveholders  (who,  by  the  way,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part,  so  far  as  recent 
generations  are  concerned,  they  were  hereditary  slaveholders  just 
as  the  blacks  were  hereditary  slaves,  neither  having  had  any  part 
in  bringing  about  the  conditions  into  which  both  were  born),  this 
immense  though  incidental  advantage  to  their  quondam  slaves  may, 
X>erhaps,  be  reckoned  as  a  substantial  gain  to  the  black  man  from 
this  enforced  relation,  and  as  one  of  those  compensations  allotted 
by  Providence  to  all  conditions,  the  existence  of  which,  to  the  phi- 
losophic student  of  history,  go  far  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man," 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OP  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

In  view  of  what  these  colored  school  children  of  Washington  have 
done  and  are  doing,  as  proofs  of  the  kind  of  education  the  children 
of  that  race  are  capable  of  receiving,  it  may  be  well  for  all  to  remem- 
ber that  the  education  of  these  people,  who  are  now  estimated  to 
number  some  seven  millions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  ever-pressing  problem.  The  African- American  is  apparently 
just  as  i)ersistent  an  occupant  of  the  country  as  the  Caucasian,  has 
l)een  here  as  long,  is  as  thoroughly  acclimated,  and  as  contented'to 
stay.  Endowed  by  the  Constitution  with  equal  civil  rights,  his  edu- 
cation and  development  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
thoughtful  citizens.  Industrial  education  seems  at  present  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  development  "of  the  race. 

WORTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  TO  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

The  records  of  the  school  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work,  which  have 
been  given  in  this  chapter,  illustrate  how  widely  extended  through- 
out the  United  States  is  the  present  movement  for  some  definite  in- 
dustrial training  of  children  in  the  publit;  schools. 

Since  this  training  is  thought  to  be  so  desirable  for  all  white  chil- 
dren it  surely  can  be  no  less  so  for  the  colored  children. 

However  unfriendly  some  may  still  be  to  the  system  of  American 
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free  ptiblic  schools,  even  these  objectors  would  find  it  dfficult  to 
seriously  protest  against  this  proposal  to  remedy  some  of  the  g_*avest 
faults  cliarged  against  the  influence  of  the  public  schools. 

The  stock  indictment  against  the  free  common  schools  has  been 
that  children  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  in  work,  were  tauglit 
just  enough  of  book  knowledge  to  dissatisfy  them  with  all  forms  of 
manual  industry;  while  they  were  given  no  useful  practical  knowledge 
%)f  work.  Now  that  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  this,  and  to  give  the 
children  some  knowledge  of  industries,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically; to  add  to  their  elementary  English  studies  this  definite  in- 
dustrial training,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  new  objec- 
tions these  opponents  of  free  schools  will  raise;  for,  with  most  of 
these  carping  critics,  it  is  not  so  muxjh  the  methods  of  these  schools 
as  the  schools  themselves  to  which  they  s;re  opposed. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  if  it  is  desirable  to  teach  all  the  children 
in  this  Republic  how  to  work  and  to  intere^  thejn  in  their  work, 
there  can  be  no  instrumentality  devised  to  efiect  this  ^i^riholeaale  re- 
sult comparable  to  the  system  of  free  public  bcJiooJs  which  is  read^ 
at  hand, 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  EQUALLY  DESIRABLE  IN   EVERY  SECTION  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  AND  BY  ALL  CLASSES  OF  CITIZENS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  industrial  training  of  girls  and  boys,  so  far 
as  may  be  found  practicable  in  the  public  schools,  is  as  desirable 
throughout  the  Southern  States  as  it  is  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  What  a  blessed  increase  there  would  be  in  the  comfort, 
health,  and  happiness  of  the  great  American  people  if  all  the  school 
girls,  white  and  colored,  could  be  so  taught  in  the  cooking  classes  as 
to  be  able  to  prepare  palatable  and  healthful  meals  in  place  of  the 
dyspepsia-breeding  messes  that  are  still  so  prevalent  all  over  the 
country,  and  if  simple  lessons  in  economy  of  purchasing  all  house- 
hold supplies  and  in  wise  use  of  material  could  be  given  in  the 
schools. 

With  all  the  boys  of  one  generation  so  trained  as  to  be  handy  with 
tools,  and  all  the  girls  taught  the  best  way  to  perform  the  ordinary 
household  duties,  and  it  is  confidently  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  methods  that  the  possibility  of  doing  all  this  in  schools 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  the  average  comfort  of  living 
would  be  amazingly  increased  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country  sensibly  augmented;  for  the  wastefulness 
that  is  bred  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  is  responsible  for  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  existing  in  the  world. 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THEIR 
RELATIONS  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
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from  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq. — Reference  to  a  suggestion  made.by  President  Runkle,  . 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — The  worth  of  Educational  Ideals- 
Kitchen  Garden  hand-books— The  rapid  growth  of  the  society — Annual  report, 
March,  1884— List  of  officers  for  1883-'84— The  Kitchen  Garden  Association  dis- 
bands March  21,  1884,  and  the  members  immediately  organize  as  The  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City— Abstract  of  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
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ing  of  Teachers— Later  statement  of  the  work  of  the  society,  made  November  1,. 
1887,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  President,  in  an  address  before  the  meet 
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ing  called  to  organize  a  similar  association  in  Baltimore  —  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port, May  4,  1888— The  Training  College  for  Teachers— Contemporary  move- 
ments to  promote  Industrial  Education— Important  courses  of  free  public  lect- 
ures, given  twice  a  week,  from  October  to  June — List  of  lectures — ^Publications 
announced  by  the  Association — **  The  Boys'  Club" — The  various  instrumentalities 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  foimding  of  the  Wilson  Mission  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  in  1854 — ^The  relation  of  these  various  movements,  initiated 
by  private  benevolent  enterprise,  to  the  public  schools — The  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  Jersey — A  direct  outcome  of  the  New  York  experi- 
ment— This  movement  in  New  Jersey  was  begun  by  the  late  General  George  B. 
McClellan — Notice  of  this  movement  in  Report  of  State  School  Superintendent 
Chapman— AssociaticMi  organized  June  19,  1885 — Abstract  of  First  Annual  Re- 
port—Report extends  to  April,  1887 — ^Account  of  exhibition  of  industrial  work 
of  children  opened  in  Hoboken,  April  15,  1886^An  interesting  meeting,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Governor  and  other  authorities  of  the  State  and  by  leading 
educators— List  of  OflScers  for  1886-'87 — The  Industrial  Education  Association  of 
Baltimore — Preliminary  meetings  referred  to  in  previous  chapter — The  society 
fully  organized  and  committees  appointed  December  8,  1887 — Initial  movements 
of  the  new  Association — List  of  Officers — Tlie  National  Industrial  Association 
of  Washington,  established  April  3, 1883 — An  outcome  of  the  First  Mission  School 
of  Cookery,  founded  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Woodbury,  in  1880 — ^Aocount  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— Public  Meeting  held  in  Washington,  April  8,  1888 — Addresses  by  Hon. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  CoL  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Mitchell— Reports 
and  papers  by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  of  Washington,  Miss  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Dietrick,  of  Covington,  and  Professor  Mitchell  of  Howard  University — ^Report  of 
the  Mission  Schoorof  Cookery,  read  by  Professor  Warder — Account  of  meeting 
and  extracts  from  Addresses  and  Reports— Plans  of  the  Association — List  of 
Officers — The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston— Abstracts  from  re- 
ports showing  work  of  this  school  from  1881  to  1887— Interesting  statement  of  in- 
dustrial training  given  to  classes  sent  from  the  public  schools — Variety  of  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  managers  of  this  school,  both  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  pupils— Details  of  methods  and  of  expenses— List  of  Officers — Cooking 
taught  in  public  schools — Account  of  Boston  ' '  Elitchen  Schools,"  un  der  the  patron- 
age of  Mrs.  Hemenway— Report  on,  written  by  Miss  Homans,  of  Boston,  and  read 
by  Dr.  Grady,  President,  before  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  BaltL 
more — ^The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Although  these  first  chapters  are  given  to  matters  relating 
especially  to  the  public  schools,  it  seems  advisable,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  public  Manual  Training  Schools  which, 
within  a  few  years,  have  been  established  in  several  cities,  to  g^ive 
here  a  brief  history  of  some  notable  educational  undertakings,  which , 
already,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  public  schools,  are,  by 
means  of  their  independent  experiments,  accomplishing  most  im- 
portant educational  work,  that  can  hardly  fail  of  exerting  a  marked 
influence  upon  their  several  local  communities,  and  may  well  result 
in  modifying  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
people,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  in  some  essential  particulars  revolu- 
tionize past  ideals  as  to  the  kind  of  training  best  adapted  to  develop 
the  capacities  of  the  majority  of  the  children  attending  the  free 
common  scliools.  °""'^  b,'Ur)^e 
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As  acooTints  liave  already  been  given  of  the  several  exhibitions  of 
articles  made  by  scholars  in  public  schools  in  various  towns  and 
cities,  an  account  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  work  of  school 
children,  held  in  New  York  City,  "under  the  auspices  of  the  Indus- 
ti-ial  Education  Association,"  during  the  spring  of  188G, — which,  in 
addition  to  the  work  shown  by  many  private  and  industrial  schools 
in  the  city  and  vicinity,  included  collections  of  articles  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  several  towns  and  citieii  of  different 
States, — ^will  be  included  in  this  account  of  the  work  of  this  society. 
The  widely-known  experiments  in  practical  methods  of  industrial 
instruction  -which  have  also  been  successfully  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  this  society,  full  of  suggestion  as  they  are  as  to  the 
methods  which  may  be  successfully  adopted  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  younger  pupils,  have  led  to  the  insertion  here 
of  the  account  both  of  this  society  and  of  the  one  more  recently  es- 
tablished in  New  Jersey,  modelled  after  the  parent  New  York  asso- 
ciation. 

The  history  of  a  similar  Association  in  Baltimore,  begun  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  (see  pages  180-186  of  this  volume),  is  also  hero  con- 
tinued. 

The  account  of  the  National  Industrial  Association,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  the  organization  of  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City,  follows. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  this  National  Association,  with  its  wide 
scope  and  far-reaching  plans  and  influence,  was  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  a  modest  Mission  School  of  Cookery  by  Mrs.  Woodbury. 
In  the  extracts  given  from  the  papers  prepared  by  Mrs.  Woodbury, 
Miss  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Dietrick,  of  Covington,  and  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Howard  University,  read  before  the  public  meeting 
held  by  the  Association  in  April,  1888,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  growth  and  usefulness  of  this  school,  in  the  training  of  the 
teachers  who,  during  the  past  year,  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
cooking  classes  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington;  as  well  as  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  the  re- 
sults attained  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  training  in  some  cities 
of  the  West.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  to  see  how  groups  of  benevolent 
and  industrial  undertakings  have,  in  several  instances,  grown  out  of 
the  simplest  efforts  made  by  a  few  earnest  women  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  social  conditions  incident  to  the  crowding  of  city  popula- 
tions. 

The  description  of  the  successful  experiments  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation in  Howard  University,  given  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Mitchell,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  working  and  growth  of  the  Industrial 
Department,  founded  some  five  years  ago,  in  that  college.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  practical  efforts  to  teach  definite  industries 
to  the  colored  students,  and  in  so  far  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
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trade  school  and  diflfors  in  its  methods  from  the  mere  ped&g^o^c 
disciplinary  training  of  the  typical  Manual  Training  Schools.  The 
diflferences  pointed  out  by  Professor  Mitchell  between  the  Manual 
Labor  Schools  of  half  a  century  ago  and  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
to-day  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  methods  followed  in  the  instruction  in  Howard  University  as 
described  by  him  are  full  of  suggestion  as  to  how  the  practical 
problems  of  Reaching  self-supporting  industries  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple may  be  attacked.  It  will  be  noted  that  Professor  Mitchell  keei>s 
in  view  immediate  practical  results.  This  very  practical  turn  is, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  all  the  efforts  recorded  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

Accounts  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  School,  a  successful  indus- 
trial school  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  classes  are  sent  from 
some  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  Boston  Cooking  Classes,  found- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  also  attended  by  public  school  pupils,  are 
here  grouped.  An  account  of  a  continuous  experience  during  t^n 
years  of  the  successful  industrial  training  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
in  an  industrial  school  for  girls  in  Milwaukee,  written  by  Mrs.  Cobb,. 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school,' is  also  inserted  here;  both  because 
it  illustrates  the  value  of  the  kitchen-garden  methods  invented  by 
Miss  Huntington  and  for  the  explicitness  with  which  the  methods, 
adopted  are  described. 

Although  this  institution  is  a  home  as  well  as  school,  the,  fact,, 
that  the  pupils  are  of  all  ages,  from  tRree  to  eighteen  years,  and 
that  they  pass  through  a  continuous  progressive  course,  beginning, 
with  the  youngest  children,  renders  the  experience  here  acquired 
valuable  for  its  suggestions  as  to  what  forms  of  industrial  training 
may  be  advantageously  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  grades 
between  those  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual  Training  School. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  New  York  City;  in  Hoboken;  in  Boston;, 
in  Baltimore;  in  Washington;  in  Covington;  in  Cincinnati;  and  in 
Milwaukee,  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  this  modern  phase, 
of  education  is  shown  in  a  very  practical  and  efficient  way. 

In  these  American  communities  there  is  no  supine  reliance  upon 
governmental  action.  The  initiative,  in  educational  as  well  as  other 
matters,  is  constantly  taken  by  private  citizens;  an  informal  coming 
together  for  concerted  action,  followed  by  a  slight  organization,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  legally-incorporated  society  if  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  sufficiently  commends  itself,  is  the  usual  history  of  such 
movements.  Sometimes,  when  the  purpose  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  the  experiments  prove  successful,  the  movement  com- 
mends itself  to  the  public  authorities  and  is  by  them  adopted;  in 
such  instances  the  pioneer  society  disbands,  or,  as  it  may  happen, 
devotes  itself  to  other  phases  of  the  subject.  So,  consequently,  as 
has  been  before  noted  in  this  Report,  individual  efforts  result  in 
-".tion  by  the  community  through  its  authorized  officialaoQlC 
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The  reports  of  the  educational  officials  of  Boston,  now  for  some 
years,  have  borne  witness  to  the  value  of  the  educational  experi- 
ments initiated  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  by  the  directors  of  the 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School;  while  the  latest  action  of 
the  New  York  City  School  Board  is  in  accord  with  the  plans  and 
pui-poses  of  the  two  associations  with  which,  in  turn,  Miss  Dodge, 
now  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
for  some  years  identified. 

It  is  because  of  such  frequent  inter-relation  between  the  efforts  of 
private  citizens  and  the  ultimate  action  of  public  educational  author- 
ities, that  I  have  thought  proper  to  place  here,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  this  movement  towards  the  general  introduction  of 
some  forms  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  accounts  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  recent  incrependent  efforts  of  citi- 
zen associations,  founded  to  promote  the  movement. 

The  histories  of  the  origin,  and  of  the  several  steps  taken  in  thes 
development  of  these  pioneer  and  representative  societies,  are  here 
given  in  detail,  so  that  those  contemplating  similar  undertakings  in 
other  communities  may  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  intelli- 
gently these  experiments  which  have  proved  so  successful;  may  ba 
informed  as  to  the  purposes  which  inspire  and  the  theories  which  xm- 
derlie  these  movements,  and  may  also  be  able  to  communicate  with, 
the  managers  of  these  several  undertakings  for  such  further  infor- 
mation as  may  be  desirable;  since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
here  those  minute  practical  details  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  new  occupations  which  are  essential  to  success  in  initiating; 
the  new  experiments,  and  which  must  be  sought  both  in  personal 
communication  with  the  teachers,  and  in  the  hand  books,  and  other 
material,  issued  by  these  various  associations. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  Op  New  York  City. 

This  society,  which  was  organized  in  1884,  and  regularly  incorpo- 
rated in  1886,  as  The  Industrial  Education  Association,  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  practical  evolution  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  in  the  United  States  a  vital  educational  idea  may  be  developed 
and  disseminated. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  present  society  it  seems  proper  to 
recite  the  steps  which  led  to  its  formation. 

The  Wilson  Mission. 

The  Wilson  Mission,*  with  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  founded 
and  supported  by  a  few  charitable  Christian  women,  was  established 
in  the  east  side  of  New  York,  near  Avenue  "A,"  as  long  ago  as  1854> 
Tr>  this  school,  some  twenty  or  more  years  later,  came  a  young  lady 

*  The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  OirLs,  No.  125,  Saint  Mark's  Plaoej^New  Yori 
City. 
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from  CJonnecticut,  interested  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching  the 
poor  girl  children  of  that  crowded  quarter  of  the  great  city.  It 
seemed  a  very  retiring  and  self-sacrificing  position,  one  little  likely 
to  bring  any  general  recognition,  and  yet  it  was  not  nlany  years 
before  the  efforts  and  name  of  this  New  England  giri  were  known, 
not  only  throughout  this  country  but  in  many  foreign  lands ;  and 
from  this  small  beginning  there  has  spread  an  ever-growing  influ- 
ence, inspiring  direct,  practical  educational  efforts  for  the  industrial 
training  of  children- 
Miss  HUNTINGTON  DEVISES  THE   ''KITCHEN  GARDEN." 

Observing  the  neglected  condition  of  the  swarming  children,  and 
the  absence  of  any  possible  opportunity  for  their  domestic  training, 
the  bright  idda  suggested  itself  of  adopting  the  methods  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  training  of  very 
young  children,  to  convey  practical  instruction  in  all  domestic  duties. 
Developing  this  idea  into  a  complete  system  of  progressive  training 
lessons,  by  means  of  songs  and  employments  in  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  diminutive  copies  of  the  implements  and  utensils  used  in  house- 
keeping. Miss  Emily  Huntington  began  her  classes  "  in  1877,"  as 
is  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Sta.tes  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1878,  where  is  given  a  succinct  statement  of  her 
methods.  Six  Lesson  courses  of  "  Occupations,"  comprising  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  work  essential  to  good  liouse-keeping,  were  arranged, 
each  course  requiring  a  month's  instruction.  To  these  programmes 
of  employments  the  name  of  *^  Kitchen  Garden"  was  given  as  like 
to,  yet  distinctive  from,  "Kindergarten." 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association. 

In  1880  a  number  of  ladies  in  New  York  City,  who  had  become 
warmly  interested  in  this  work  initiated  by  Miss  Huntington, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  above  name,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  extending  the  adoption  of  the  methods  de- 
vised by  Miss  Huntington.* 

From  the  report  of  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Association,  read  at  its  first  meeting,  the  following 
account  of  the  development  of  this  *^ happy  thought"  is  taken: 

There  are  at  present  eleven  places  where  the  Kitchen  Gkirden  is  being  taught  in  this 
city.  The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  125  St.  Mark*s  Place,  is  where  the  sys- 
tem originated  in  1876.  At  first  it  was  taught  slowly,  lesson  by  lesson,  as  ideas  were 
developed,  by  Miss  Huntington.  In  1877,  thirty-five  young  ladies  volunteering  to 
teach,  there  were  classes  morning  and  afternoon,  and  nearly  two  hundred  children 

♦Arrangements  were  early  made  with  the  well-known  educational  publishers 
J.W.Schermerhom&Co.,now  of  No.  7  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  for 
supplying  the  material— furniture,  dishes,  and  implements  in  sizes  suitable  for  the 
use  of  children— needed  for  this  novel  instruction.  The  hand  books  prepared  by 
Miss  Huntington  were  also  published  by  this  firm.        Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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weekly  were  taught.  In  1878  there  were  only  morning  classes,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  children  taught.  In  1879  a  class  of  twenty-four  children  came  daily  an 
hour  and  a  half,  a  different  lesson  being  taught  every  day,  as  in  kindergarten,  having 
its  moulding,  pricking,  and  dish-washing  days,  etc.  This  last  experiment  proving 
decidedly  the  best,  the  same  plan  has  been  carried  out  this  year.  Many  of  the 
children  taught  in  1876  and  1877  are  in  places,  and  bring  constant  reports  of  com- 
mendation from  employers,  and  many  have  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  their 
parents. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  several  classes  follow.  Classes  are  re- 
ported in  Spuyten  Duy vil,  Hoboken,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago,  while  in  Providence,  in  Troy,  and  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
classes  of  ladies  who  have  been  instructed  in  -the  new  system  are 
also  reported.  Starting  simultaneously  from  so  many  centres,  it  is 
not  strange  that  a  knowledge  of  the  new  methods  was  rapidly 
diffused.  The  following  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  new 
society  and  the  list  of  officers  is  taken  from  the  first  official  publi- 
cation:* 

The  KrrcHKN  Garden  Association. 

In  January  of  ISSO  a  number  of  ladies  interested  in  the  Kitchen  (harden  system 
united  in  the  formation  of  the  Kitchen  Qarden  Association,  the  object  of  which  is: 
1.  To  secure  the  wide  and  correct  diffusion  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  sys- 
tem is  based.  2.  To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a  carele^  and  erratic  method  of 
teaching.  8.  To  promote  uniformity  of  action  in  all  Kitchen  Oarden  schools.  4. 
To  establish  a  place  of  reference  and  for  consultation  with  those  interested  in  the 
system.    5.  To  assure  its  perpetuation. 

Subsequently  the  Association  elected  its  officers  and  board  of  managers,  drew  up 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  was  duly  incorporated  April  2,  1880,  under  the 
*' Act  for  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific,  and  missionary  pur- 
poses," 

Miss  Huntington  (the  originator  of  the  system)  has  established  and  will  continue 
normal  classes  for  the  traming  of  ladies  who  wish  to  teach  children  in  Kitchen  Gar- 
den. These  Normal  Classes  begin  Wednesday,  November  3, 10. 30  A.  M. ,  and  lessons 
once  a  month  are  given  for  the  foUojdng  six  months,  at  125  St.  Mark's  Place. 

Hiss  Huntington  has  trained  her  associate,  Miss  Torrey,  who  will  go  to  other 
cities;  she  alone  is  authorized  to  teach  normal  classes. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ETtCtiSS  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  (1880-'81). 

President,  Mrs.  Sam  P.  Blagden;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Thomson;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Grace 
H.Dodge. 

Board  of  Managers, — Miss  Gk)uld,  Mrs.  Charles  Ide,  Miss  Sands,  Miss  Wetmore, 
Miss  C.T.Lawrence,  Miss  Marbury,  Miss  E.  H.  Evarts,  Miss  Mary  Agnew,  Miss  E. 
M.  Smith,  Miss  Crosby,  Miss  Van  Santvoord,  Miss  Whitfield,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  H, 
O.  Havemeyer,  Miss  E^nOy  Hmitington. 

Advisory  CommUtee.--Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 

Committee  on  Abmina^ioiw.— Miss  Thomson,  Miss  Marbury,  Miss  Van  Santvoord. 

Committee  on  Occupation  Materials,— WaaWetmore,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mrs.  John 
Smdair. 

Committee  on  Printing^—mss  Sands,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Ide,  Miss  Whitfield,  Miss 
Dodge. 

•  The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  May  1, 1880.    Pp.  13. 
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Copies  of  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  of  the  certificate  of  organ- 
ization are  given;  these  follow  the  usual  forms.  The  only  unusual 
provision  occurs  in  the  first  'clause  of  Article  VIII  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  relates  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  provides  that 
"  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  OflBcers  of  the  Associ- 
ation, fifteen  members,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  origi- 
nator  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  system  (Miss  Emily  Huntington),  who 
shall  hold  office  for  life."  The  annual  dues  are  fixed  at  one  dollar, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  fifty  members  is  given. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FIRST  TEAR  OF  THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report,*  signed  by  Miss  Grace  H»  Dodge, 
as  corresponding  secretary,  and  dated  April  1, 1881,  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

In  presenting  their  first  annual  report  the  Managers  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  work  they  have  undertaken  has  been 
quite  as  suooessful  as  they  anticipated.  During  the  year  there  have  been  twenty- 
nine  classes,  comprising  nine  hundred  and  ninety  children,  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity  alone.  These  were  taught  by  volunteer  lady  teachers,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  who  receive  salaries,  and  devote  their  time  to  teaching  the  sys- 
tem.   »    »    ♦ 

Classes  in  some  fifteen  cities  and-  tawns  are  reported,  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  system  recorded  thus: 

The  system  is  being  introduced  among  the  colored  people.  The  originator,  Miss 
Huntington,  has  been  to  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  and  trained  two  of  the  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  graduating  class  there.  From  Hampton,  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  Kitchen  Garden  will  spread,  not  only  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  but  also  that  it  will  be  successfully  carried  to  the  Indians. 

We  understand  that  the  system  is  also  being  translated  and  carried  to  Bombay, 
India,  and  we  hope  by  another  year  to  report  a  class  from  there.  England  is  be- 
coming interested  in  the  movement.  The  last  copy  of  the  London  **  Good  Words  " 
has  in  it  a  most  excellent  article  about  our  Kitchen  Garden  system. 

r 

WHY  THIS  DEFINITE  TRAINING    IS    SO  IMPORTANT   FOR  CITY  GIRLS. 

The  following  clear  statements  concerning  the  educational  needs 
of  girls,  and  of  the  advantages  of  such  definite  training  in  household 
industries  as  is  given  under  this  system,  commend  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  educators,  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  elevating  the  condition  of  the  girl  children  of  the  poor  in  cities: 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  free  industrial  education  of 
young  girls;  and  the  Association  is  limited  in  its  work  only  by  the  lack  of.  means. 
It  is  the  desire  of  its  managers  to  carry  the  system  into  evety  industrial  and  public 
school.  The  necessity  of  such  an  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  wajm  of  living  among  the  poor.  The 
tendency  of  the  girl  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  direction  of  household  industry.  Girls 
having  been  through  our  public  and  normal  schools  look  down  upon  housework  as 
debasing,  and  almost  invariably  they  seek  positions  in  stores,  as  clerks,  saleB-women, 
cashiers,  or  book-keepers.    This  avenue  of  employment  is  rapidly  becoming  over- 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Kitchw  Gardeo  Association,  May  1, 1881.    New 
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(Crowded  with  applicants.  There  Is  scarcely  anything  more  difficult  than  to  secure 
a  position  in  a  store.  In  a  large  measure  this  comes  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  in* 
dependence.  The  excitement  of  store-life  attracts  many  girls.  They  do  not  stop 
to  consider  the  exposure  they  are  subjected  to,  nor  the  severe  strain  upon  their  con- 
stitutions, from  the  constant  standing,  improper  mid-day  food,  and  inclement 
weather.  Nor,  that  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  they  are  not  nearly  as.  well  off  as 
the  dbmeatic  in  a  private  family.  No  girl,  as  clerk,  can  net  $15  to  $20  per  month, 
as  a  good  domestic  can.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  ordinarily,  that  she  can 
make  ends  meet,  unless  she  has  her  home  and  board  given  her  by  her  family.  It  is 
to  this  work  ot  industrial  education  the  Kitchen  Grarden  Association  has  addressed 
itself,  and  it  has  adopted,  as  its  method  of  work,  the  Kitchen  Garden  system.  *  *  * 
Whenever  the  system  has  been  properly  introduced  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  By  taking  the  children  when  they  are  young,  and  training  them  in  house- 
hold arts  in  such  an  attractive  way,  we  hope,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  get  rid  of 
the  odium  they  attach  to  housework.  Tlie  fact  is  impressed  upon  them,  that  labor 
.of  any  sort  which  makes  home  comfortable  is  not  only  not  menial,  but  dignified, 
and  the  true  calling  of  every  woman.  She  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  this  work» 
but  rath^  ashamed  of  not  knowing  how  to  do  it.  The  benefit  of  this  instruction  is 
not  only  seen  in  the  happier,  healthier,  and  neater  appearance  of  the  children,  but 
is  most  apparent  in  the  homes  where  the  xMtrents  allow  the  children  to  put  their  les- 
sons in  {ffactice.  When  a  child  has  thoroughly  learned  all  the  Kitchen  Garden  and 
advanced  lessons,  she  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  member  of  her  own  or  of  other  house* 
holds. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

The  Managers  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  ihe  importance  of  teachers  being 
trained  for  this  work  before  they  undertake  it.  It  is  a  system  very  similar  to  the 
kindergarten  system,  and  as  no  one  undertakes  to  teach  a  kindergarten  school 
without  having  first  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  training,  so  no  one  should 
attempt  to  teach  Kitchen  Garden  without  having  taken  the  whole  course  of  normal 
class  lessons.  It  is  only  when  untrained  amateurs  undertake  to  teach  that  we  hear 
of  poor  results.  One  cannot  teach  others  what  she  does  not  thoroughly  know  her- 
self, and  this  is  most  emphatically  true  of  a  system  so  varied  and  new  as  that  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden. 

PROSPEROUS  GROWTH  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PLANS. 

The  treasurer's  account  shows  the  receipt  of  $994.50,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  #201.46,  after  paying  the  year's  expenses.  The  list  of  mem- 
bers has  grown  to  seventy-nine.  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  done  so  much  for  similar  needs  there,  heads  the  list  of 
donors.  The  report  closes  with  a  statement  of  the  aggressive  pur- 
poses of  the  Managers: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  extend  the  work,  and,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  system  into  every  public  and  industrial  school,  and 
wherever  opportunity  offers.  In  order  to  do  this,  even  in  part,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
money,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for  the  rental  of  rooms,  piano,  for  printing,  etc. 

The  Association  desires  to  raise  at  least  $2,000  a  year,  and  it  is  hoped  this  maybe 
done  by  securing  annual  subscribers,  increasing  the  membership,  and  by  the  gifts 
from  those  who  endorse  the  work.  Donations  and  subscriptions  can  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Hiss  Thom8<»i,  68  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

GRACE  H.  DODGE, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Kitchen  Garden  Association^ 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  SECOND  TEAR. 

The  Second  Animal  Report,  dated  May  1,  1882,  has  added,  as  a 
motto,  on  the  title-page  this  appropriate  Bible  text:  '^Shelooketh 
well  to.  the  ways  of  her  household." 

In  presenting  their  second  annual  report,  the  Managers  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  has  been 
in  every  way  successful,  and  that  they  look  forward  to  renewed  and.  progressive  work 
in  the  year  which  is  opening  before  them. 

_  The  following  extract  shows  the  tendency  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  any  really  vital  idea.  As  the  Kindergarten  gave  birth  to 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  so  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  suggests  a  new  depart- 
ure; or,  rather,  a  further  application  of  the  original  plan  invented 
by  Frobel. 

The  Farm  Garden. 

An  interesting  outgrowth  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  has  been  the  adapting  of  its  prin- 
ciples by  Mrs.  Briant  (a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Class)  to  a  system  for  instructing  little 
boys  in  the  elements  of  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  taught,  by  using  a  large  box 
of  earth  to  work  in,  and  by  means  of  miniature  plows,  harrows,  rakes,  hoes,  etc. ,  the 
processes  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  caring  for  it,  gathering  in  the 
crops,  taking  the  corn  or  wheat  to  the  miU,  grinding  it,  and  finally  leaving  it  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  women  to  turn  into  bread.  These  are  all  carried  out  by  the  small 
boys  in  detail,  accompanied  by  clever  question  and  answer  dialogue  among  them- 
selves, and  by  either  farmers'  songs  or  whistling  to  a  piano  accompaniment. 

The  system  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  it  is  hoped  will  grow  into  a 
valuable  part  of  a  boy's  education.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation  almost  any  day  but 
Saturday  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Industrial  School,  208  West  Eighteenth 
Street. 

Reference  to  a  letter  from  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq. ,  dated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  which  is  given  in  Appendix  K,  of  this  volume,  will  show  that 
he  claims  to  have  purposely  omitted,  in  the  well-known  Circular  on 
"Industrial  Art  in  Schools,"  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  (Circular  No.  4, 1882),  the  statement  that  the  principles 
of  his  System  of  Design  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  in  household  duties,  and  to  boys  in  all  the  employments 
of  agriculture;  and  he  further  suggests  the  publication  of  element- 
ary manuals  on  these  subjects  for  use  in  schools.  His  plan  seems  to 
comprise  the  teaching  of  the  theory  or  "design"  of  these  special 
industries,  both  of  which  Miss  Huntington  and  Miss  Briant  had  re- 
duced to  practical  lessons  long  before  the  date  of  this  letter  and,  so 
far,  certainly,  as  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the  arts.of  the  household 
to  young  girls,  with  a  success  so  pronounced  as  to  entirely  justify 
the  theoretical  judgment  expressed  by  Mr.  Leland.  Whether  the 
experiments  in  play-farming  for  boys  will  prove  as  successful,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  One  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
phase  of  object-teaching  suggests  itself  at  the  outset,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  are  young  women,  whose  knowledge ^f^JJ^e^grQi^^  details 
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of  farming  can  not  as  readily  be  assumed  as  can  that  of  iheir  famil- 
iarity with  the  details  of  house-keeping.  Whether^  too,  the  use  of 
these  toy  implements,  and  the  singing  by  rote  of  ''  farmers'  songs," 
so  called,  be  of  much  greater  practical  value  in  fitting  and  inducing 
young  boys  to  undertake,  as  their  life-work,  the  undeniably  prosaic, 
hard,  and  often  repulsive  work  of  the  farm,  than  was  the  olden 
children's  play  of — 

llere  the  farmer  takes  his  stand, 
Stamps  his  feet,  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  turns  around  to  view  his  lands, 
Waiting  for  a  partner ; 

And  closing  with  the  agnostic  chorus: 

You,  nor  I,  nor  no  one  knows, 

How  oats,  pease,  beans,  and  barley  grows, 

Which,  surely,  no  one  ever  before  thought  of  as  of  any  educational 
value  in  the  practical  training  of  farm  hands — may  weU  be  doubted. 

A  SUGGESTION  AS    TO    THE   PHILOSOPHY    UNDERLYING  ALL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. METHODS. 

On  the  other  hand,  that,  for  the  older  pupils  in  country  school^here 
would  be  value  in  such  comprehensive  statements  of  the  "design'* 
of  farming,  the  purpose  of  the  farmer's  work  regarded  as  a  whole, 
with  a  showing  of  the  relation  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  to  that 
purpose,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Leland,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Such  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  all  its  parts  to  a 
whole,  is  educational  in  the  highest  degree.  May  there  not  be  found 
in  this  suggestion,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  departments  of 
industrial  education,  that  underlying  philosophical  principle  common 
to  all  phases  of  education,  the  exposition  of  which,  as  elsewhere 
noted  in  this  Report,  President  Runkle  thought  so  desirable?  When 
the  pupil,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  worker,  once  understands  that  any 
special  work  on  which  he  or  she  is  engaged,  is  of  value,  only,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  a  whole,  the  necessity  that  it  shall  be  as  exact  and  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  is  at  once  realized;  since,  otherwise,  it 
will  not  fit  in  place,  and  it  is  then  seen  that  the  work  put  on  it  has 
been  wasted. 

So,  underneath  the  play  house  keeping  of  Miss  Huntington's  little 
girls,  there  lurks  the  ideal  of  a  complete  home,  in  which  all  the 
minor  details  of  domestic  drudgery  are  seen  to  have  a  relative,  as 
well  as  positive,  value,  in  the  beautiful  result  to  which  each  and  all 
tend.  Here,  on  this  humble  plane,  scientific  methods  and  religious 
purpose  may  meet,  illustrating,  as  sweet  George  Herbert  quaintly 
shows,  how  one  may  make  "drudgery  divine, "  if  only  high  motives 
incite  to  lowly  deeds. 
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THE  PROMOTERS  OF  THE  NEW  METHODS  PUBLISH  FREELY. 

The  managers  of  this  germinal  association,  and  of  its  vigorous 
successor,  have,  from  the  first,  understood  the  incalculable  value  of 
the  printing  press  as  a  means  of  dissemination;  and  to  their  free  use 
of  printed  matter  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
rapid  growth  and  varied  development  of  their  work.  This  Second 
Annual  Report  closes  with  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
issue  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  of  a  new^  volume.  The  hand 
books,  etc.,  prepared  by  Miss  Huntington  and  issued  by  Schermer- 
hom  &  Co.,  have  already  been  referred  to.  Of  this  new  book  the 
report  says: 

The  special  work  of  the  Afisociation,  this  past  winter,  has  been  the  preparation 
of  a  book  on  '*  Household  Ekx>nomy/'  for  use  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
The  plan  was  suggested  last  spring,  and  in  the  fall  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
printing  committee  with  power  to  act.  The  committee,  therefore,  invited  certain 
members  of  the  Association  to  prepare  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Two  months  ago 
the  papers  were  handed  in,  and  the  committee  met  to  revise  the  matt^.  It  was 
then  handed  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  a  literary  expert,  who  spent  some  time  in  most 
carefully  editing  the  book,  and  arranging  it  in  chapters  and  sections.  •  •  •  it 
treats  not  only  of  the  different  departments  of  the  household,  but  also  of  hygiene, 
emergencies,  care  of  the  sick,  dress,  economies,  amenities,  etc.  In  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  year,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Kitchen  Qaiden  system 
should  greatly  spread,  and  that  all  will  do  what  they  can  towards  instructing 
young  girls  to  live  true,  noble  lives,  making  them  realize  that  even  in  sweeping 
and  dusting  their  room  they  can  put  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  can  do  every  thing  about 
the  house  in  a  manner  which  may  carry  out  the  beautiful  precept  given  us  by 
Saint  Paul, 

**  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  imto  the  Lord,  not  unto  men.*' 

GRACE  H.  DODGE, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Kitchen  Garden  Ajuodatian, 

863  Madison  Avbnue,  AprU  4, 1882. 

As  the  history  of  this  very  interesting  experimental  society,  and 
of  its  transition  and  new  name,  is  succinctly  given  in  its  final  oflScial 
annual  report,  this,  the  Fourth  Annual  Beport,  is  here  given  in  full: 

FoxTRTQ  Annual  Rbpobt  of  the  Kttchen  Garden  Association. 

In  presenting  this,  the  Fourth  and  prohably  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Kitchen 
€(arden  Association,  it  seems  wise  to  review  the  work  of  the  Association  since  its 
organization  in  January,  1880.  The  objects  as  then  defined  in  the  constitution 
were  as  follows: 

First.  To  promote  a  wide  and  correct  diffusion  of  the  principle^  upon  which  the 
system  has  been  founded. 

Second.  To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  careless  and  erratic  methods  of  teach- 
ing,  which  might  expose  the  system  to  misconception  in  its  objects  and  operation. 

Third.  To  promote  uniformity  of  method  and  action  in  aU  Kitchen  Garden 
schools. 

Fourth.'  To  establish  a  place  of  reference  and  consultation  for  all  interested  in 
the  system. 

Fifth.  To  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  system.  C^ooole 
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The  ABBodatioii  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  the  firsts  fourth,  and  fifth 
sections,  but  has  found  how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent  careless  and  erratic  methods 
of  teaching,  or  to  promote  uniformity  of  action  in  all  Kitchen  Garden  schools. 

SPEEDY  ADOPTION  OF   KITCHEN  GARDEN   METHODS    IN  VABIOT7B    COTIBS    AND    COUN- 
TRIES. 

The  system  during  these  years  has  spread  in  a  remarkable  manner  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe  and  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
There  are  Kitchen  Gkurden  associations  in  Chicago,Cincinnati,Cleyeland,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  and  Yonkers.  The  second  named  issues  a  monthly  Kitchen  Garden  journal, 
with  a  good  circulation*  At  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  a  building  now  being  built 
to  be  devoted  to  industrial  training,  there  is  to  be  a  large  room  given  up  exclusively 
to  Kitchen  Garden.  'The  system  has  been  introduced  and  classes  are  being  taught 
in  many  cities  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  At  Hampton,  Va.,  the  classes 
have  for  the  past  three  years  been  steadily  carried  on'&t  the  Butler's  School,  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  Members  from  the  graduating  classes  serve  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  learn  much  to  take  with  them  into  the  colored  schools  of  the  South. 
In  England  the  interest  has  increased  and  the  system  is  slowly  gaining  headway. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association  of  London  gives 
four  pages  of  most  complimentary  description  to  the  system,  and  quotes  much  from 
the  last  reports  of  our  Association.  The  toys  and  books  are  being  used  in  France.  The 
latter  have  also  been  introduced  during  the  past  year  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Li  India, 
Japan,  and  China  the  missionaries  are  using  parts  of  the  system,  and  it  is  now  so 
well  known  that  missionaries  from  other  quarters,  as  they  come  to  New  York,  want 
to  study  its  principles,  so  that  they  can  adapt  it  to  their  work. 

Formerly,  the  very  term  Kitchen  Garden  was  not  understood;  now  it  is  fully  ap- 
preciated and  loved  by  thousands  of  children,  who  have  imconsciously  and  most 
pleasantly  leamt  many  practical  things  from  its  teachings.  Hundreds  of  homes 
have  been  made  more  neat  and  bright  by  the  little  scholars  coming  to  them  from 
the  Kitchen  Garden  classes.  It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  that  more  of  these  girls 
have  not  gone  into  service,  and  in  that  capacity  also  borne  fruit  from  their  lessons. 
Some  have,  however,  become  servants  and  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  their 


The  special  work  in  New  York  of  the  Association  has  been  the  engaging  of  teachers 
and  the  overseeing  of  Kitchen  Gku'den  classes.  During  the  first  two  years  a  bright, 
cheery  room  was  rented  from  the  New  York  Cooking  School,  and  here  classes  were 
held,  composed  of  girls  taken  from  the  city  gnunmar  schools,  both  white  and  colored. 
The  Association  teacher  also  was  engaged  by  several  insti  tu tions  to  teach  classes.  Last 
winter  and  this  the  rent  of  the  room  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  toys  sent  to  two 
industrial  schools.  This  year  Miss  Oakley,  the  teacher  of  the  Association,  has  been 
busily  engaged;  she  has  two  classes  every  day,  excepting  Saturday,  when  she  teaches 
three  times.  The  classes  are  held  at  the  Wilson  Mission,  the  coffee-house  connected 
with  the  Fruit  and  Bible  Mission,  at  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  Colored  Mis- 
sion, at  Thirtieth  Street  Memorial,  and  the  Fourteenth  Street  East  Side  Chapels, 
also  at  the  Hudson  River  Industrial  School,  and  at  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Buchanan,  a  second  teacher  and  assistant  for  Miss  Oakley,  is  now  being 
trained,  and  will  soon  be  fitted  to  take  independent  classes. 

HAND  BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

Two  books  have  been  compiled  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  fiigtf  **  Household  EcoQomy,  a  Manual  for  Schools,"  has  been  in  circula- 
tion two  years*  It  Is  being  constantly  called  f^,  but  as  yet  is  not  extensively  intro- 
daoed  into  the  public  schools*  for  whicl^  it  ia  4csigne4*  Ihe  other  book, ' '  Advanced 
Leasona  and  Soag^,**  has  been  found  useful  to  tjbie  numerous  Kitchen  Garden 
^^acfeera  ^ 
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ECONOICICAL  AND  PROSPEROUS  MANA.OEMBNT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  during  the  four  years  there  has  been  incurred  no  debt;, 
and  that  no  unpleasantness  has  arisen  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  among  tl^e 
members  of  the  Association.  Mrs.  Blagden,  the  frst  President,  for  family  reasons, 
was  obliged  to  resign  her  position  a  year  ago.  The  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Sinclair-, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  one  of  the  managers  taking  her  office.  With  this  excep- 
tion there  has  been  no  change  during  the  four  years  among  the  executives,  and 
but  few  changes  have  come  into  the  Board. 

A  WIDER  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS  OPENS. 

The  Board  for  some  months  past  have  felt  that  the  Association  should  undertake 
new  and  enlarged  work.  Several  unexpected  fields  for  labor  opened  up,  but  with 
the  present  constitution  could  not  be  entered  upon. 

After  discussion  and  much  thought  the  following  notice  was  sent  three  weeks  ago 
to  all  members  of  the  Association: 

** Resolved,  That  at  the  next  r^^ular  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  March  21 ,  the 
subject  of  the  dissolving  of  the  EZitchen  Qarden  Association,  with  the  view,  of  re- 
organizing under  a  different  name  and  upon  a  broader  basis,  be  presented  and  action 
taken  thereon. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  change  because,  first,  the  title  Kitchen  Garden  Asso- 
ciation is  too  limited  in  its  scope;  second,  experience  has  proved  that  a  more  advcmced 
work  in  addition  is  essential;  third,  it  is  desirable  that  industrial  training  for  schools 
in  general,  for  older  pupils  and  for  boys,  be  added  to  the  present  work;  fourth, 
other  systems  liaving  been  developed,  it  seems  advisable  to  incorp<»rate  them  with 
our  own. 

**  In  suggesting  the  dissolving  of  the  present  organization,  there  is  Ho  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  Board  that  any  of  the  past  work  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Associa- 
tion should  be  stopped.  On  the  contrary,  plans  are  already  being  suggested  by 
which  many  more  classes  may  be  started  next  falL 

"  If  it  is  t^e  sense  of  this  meeting,  when  the  vote  is  taken,  that  the  present  Kitchen 
Garden  Association  shall  dissolve,  to  immediately  reorganize  upon  a  broader  basis, 
the  interests  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  wiU  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  Kitchen  Gkurden,  which  will  be  composed  of  those  most  interested  in  its 
spread  and  correct  teaching. 

*'  It  is  hoped  that  Miss  Huntington,  the  originator  of  the  system,  will  herself  serve 
upon  the  committee,  and  aid  it  with  her  suggestions  and  hearty  co-operation.  The 
other  aims  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  new  Association  will  be  shortly  presented. 
Workers  for  it  will  be  much  needed,  not  in  name  only,  but  workers  full  of  earnest 
purposes  and  entire  consecration,  who  will  go  into  the  labor,  already  laid  out,  Mrith 
strong  desires  to  do  what  they  can  to  raise,  strengthen,  and  educate  their  poorer 
sisters,  and  to  make  of  them  capable  daughters,  wives  and  mothers. 

"GRACE  H.  DODGE, 
"  Correeponding  Secretary  Kitt^ien  Qarden  Association, 

"  262  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  March  18, 1884." 

The  above  report  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  held 
March  21,  1884.  When  it  had  been  accepted,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock  read  a  paper 
on  *'  Industrial  Training,"  which  also  presented  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
solving of  the  Association,  and  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  proposed  new  organization. 
The  following  motion  was  then  made:  *'  That  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  dis- 
solve, to  immediately  reorganize  under  a  new  name,  and  upon  a  broader  basis.*' 
The  vote  by  ballot  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  A  chairman 
and  secretary  pro  tern,  were  then  appointed,  and  after  the  necessary  forms  were 
carried  out  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  was  formed.  Officers  were  elected , 
and  a  constitution  adopted. 
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After  the  first  year  the  Treasurer's  accounts  show  that  the  annual 
expenses  inctLired  by  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  averaged  about 
three  hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Treasurer's 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  that  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  new  society  were  at  once  largely  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  former,  and  that  they  have  rapidly  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year;  thus  showing  conclusively  the  constant  growth  in  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  in  the  number  of  contributors  to  whom  it 
successfully  appeals  for  support. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  1883-'84,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration it  was  decided  to  disband  the  Batchen  Garden  Associa- 
tion and  form  a  new  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City — a  wise  and  fortunate 
movement,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Officers. — Presideiit,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair ;  Vice-Prosident,  MisB  Mary  Agnew ;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasorer,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Thomson;  Ck>rre8ponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Grace  H.  Dodge. 

Board  of  Managers.— 1/tn.  W.  S.  Wellington,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Qeorge 
('.  Clark,  Miss  Livingston,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence,  Miss  Rosalie  Rapallo,  Miss  Winslowi 
MiHs  Sloane,  Miss  Trotter,  Miss  Margaret  R.  Agnew,  Miss  Hollins,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Poildock,  Miss  C,  S.  Whitfield,  Miss  Sharpless,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  ex  officio. 

Advisory  Committee. — Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  new  society,  issued  in  April, 
1S85,*  are  taken  the  following  extracts,  which  reveal  the  wider  scope 
and  increased  activity  which  characterize  the  new  departure: 

In  presenting  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  it 
fH^'ms  wise  to  state  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized. 

A'rsf.  To  obtain  and  disseminate  information  upon  Industrial  education  and  to 
Rtimulate  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 

Second.  To  invite  co-operation  between  existing  organizations  engaged  in  any 
form  of  industrial  training. 

Third,  To  train  women  and  girls  in  domestic  economy,  and  to  promote  the 
training  of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall  enable  those  trained  to  become 
Belf-suppotting.   ' 

Fourth.  To  study  and  devise  methods«and  systems  of  industrial  training,  and 
secure  their  introduction  into  schools ;  also,  when  expedient,  to  form  special  classes 
and  schools  for  such  instruction. 

fifth.  *£o  provide  instructors  for  schools  and  classes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  train 
teachers  for  this  work. 

The  work  of  this  first  year  has  been  largely  one  of  preparation.  To  place  the 
new  organization  upon  a  firm  basis ;  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  those 
alirady  actively  engaged  in  various  forms  of  industrial  training ;  to  unite  in  the 
hoard  of  management  such  as  could  mo«t  effectually  promote  its  objects ;  to  inves- 
tij^ate  the  work  done  by  existing  organizations,  and  to  discover  the  most  practical 
avenues  for  further  efforts,  were  matters  of  great  importance,  and  have  demanded 
^  large  expenditure  of  time,  thought,  and  effort    Hie  contrast  between  the  feeble 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  April,  1885.  Office 
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beginningB  of  one  year  ago  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  Association  to-day 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

Not  only  has  the  Association  accomplished  much  practical  work,  but  by  means  of 
private  interviews  and  through  the  public  press  it  lias  presented  its  objects,  tested 
th3  sympathy  of  the  community  with  its  purposes,  deepened  the  conviction  of  their 
importance,  and  received  the  approval  of  many  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

THB  COiaaTTEES  AND  THEIB  DUTIES. 

Having  already  stated  the  objects  of  this  Association,  the  methods  proposed  for 
their  accomplishment  claim  our  attention.  The  various  interests  of  the  Associaiioii 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  four  committees,  viz :  Committee  on  finance,  com- 
mittee on  books  and  printing,  committee  on  industries,  and  committee  on  domestic 
economy. 

THE  FINANCE  CX)MMITTEB. 

To  the  committee  on  finance  belongs  the  duty  of  devising  ways  and  means  to 
secure  the  funds  needful  to  carry  on  the  work,  a  duty  by  no  means  insignificant 
when  we  remember  that  a  considerable  outlay  must  necessarily  attend  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  work.  Funds  are  needed  to  train  teachers,  to  provide  suitable  books 
of  reference,  to  establish  classes  in  manual  training,  and  to  issue  such  publications 
as  may  promote  the  interests  of  the  cause. 

Early  last  fail  this  committee  issued  a  circular,  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  work,  which  in  most  instances  met  a  very  cordial  response.  Thus  far 
the  donations  and  subscriptions  received  have  been  sufiicient  to  meet  immediate 
needs,  though  not  enough  to  inaugurate  all  the  work  the  Association  had  in  view. 

• 

COMMITTEB  ON  BOOKS  AND  PRINTING. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  prepares  for  the  press  pubUcations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Association,  selects  such  books  as  can  be  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes,  and  disseminates,  through  the  public  press,  information  cal- 
culated to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  Industrial  Education.  To  this  com- 
mittee belongs  the  selection  of  books  for  the  Association  library,  to  be  secured  by 
idonation  or  purchase.    The  nucleus  of  a  library  has  already  been  obtained. 

The  manuals  of  Advanced  Lessons  in  Kitchen  Garden  and  Domestic  flconomy, 
prepared  by  the  organization  of  which  this  Association  is  an  outgrowth,  are  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee  for  use  in  schools  and  classes.  The  committee  has 
also  in  prepar&tion  Mrs.  Briant's  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  an  ingeojoua  development 
of  the  Kitchen  Garden  system,  by  which  little  boys  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  using  a  large  box  of  earth,  with  miniature  plows,  hanows, 
rakes,  and  hoes. 

A  paper  on  *'  Industrial  and  Technologic  Education  "  was  prepared  for  tlie  Ma<> 
tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  by  Mrs.  John  R,  Paddock.  This 
paper  contained  a  valuable  summary  of  the  whole  subject,  and  presented  a  most 
forcible  argument  in  its  favor.  Five  hundred  copies  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  have  been  widely  circulated,  the  demand  indicating  the  attention  which  this 
subject  is  now  claiming. 

coiaaTrKK  on  industbibs. 

To  the  committee  on  industries  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  devising  methods 
of  industrial  training  suitable  for  introduction  into  schools,  reformatories,  orphan- 
ages, asylums,  and  other  institutions.  Upon  it  devolves  a  large  share  of  the 
student  work  which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  efforts  of  this  Association.  To 
Ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  further  the  introduction  of  industri^  toainmg,  tt  is 
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necessaiy  to  understand  thoroughly  the  existing  systems  of  pabHc  and  private  edu- 
cation, and  to  know^e  industrial  methods  pursued  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Only  hy  doae  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case  will  it  be  possible  to  de- 
viae  adequate  measures  to  wouie  the  adoption  of  practical  manual  training  as  a 
feature  in  all  education. 

SUB-OOMMITTBBS  ON  INDUSTBDES. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  so  large  that  it  naturally  suggests  the  division  of  labor 
by  the  formation  of  sulxiommitteee,  to  whose  care  special  interests  are  delegated. 
Already  we  have  sub-committees  on  Schools  and  Classes,  on  Reformatories,  on 
Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  one  on  Orphanages  will  soon  be  added.  By  these  com- 
mittees a  large  number  of  public  &nd  private  schools,  reformatories,  and  asylums 
have  been  visited,  together  with  many  institutions  where  industrial  training  is 
given.    Some  of  these  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

While  it  is  most  gratifying  to  discover  the  amount  of  volunteer  and  private  effort 
in  behalf  of  Technologic  and  Industrial  Training  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity, 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  fact  remains  that  these  efforts  reach  but 
a  .small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  leave  a  large  want  totally  unsupplied. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  of  industries,  this  want  can  be  best  supplied  by 
making  the  training  of  the  hands,  no  less  than  the  training  of  the  head,  a  part  of 
the  general  system  of  education.  Matiu*e  deliberation  convinced  the  cominittee 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  desired  result  would  be  to  establish  centres  where, 
by  practical  experiment,  the  value  and  feasibility  of  manual  training  could  be 
demonstrated.  Recognizing  the  power  that  would  accrue  to  such  a  movement  by 
identifying  it  at  once  with  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  application  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  a  school  building  one  afternoon  in  the 
week  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes,  after  the  regular  school  hours,  in  sewing, 
domestic  economy,  designing,  modelling,  simple  carpentry,  and  the  use  of  tools;  the 
Association  to  assume  the  entire  care  and  expense,  and  the  classes  to  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  teachers  and  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  petition  was  signed  by  prominent  citizens,  repre-. 
senting  a  variety  of  influential  interests  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  manual  training.  In  presenting  this  petition  much  encourage- 
ment was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  board  has  already  api>ointed  a  committee 
on  industrial  studies,  whose  intelligent  appreciation  and  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject promise  favorably  for  its  future  development.  That  this  petition  has  not  yet 
been  granted  is  not  a  matter  for  discouragement.  Time  is  needed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  movement  of  such  vast  importance,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
the  results  achieved  by  other  cities  in  the  direction  of  manual  training  will  sooner 
or  later  be  reached  in  our  own.  Members  of  the  committee  on  industries  are  now 
testing  a  system  of  graded  sewing,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  course  suitable  for 
introduction  into  public  schools.  This  committee  is  also  actively  engaged  in  devis- 
ing i^ans  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  various  manual  arts,  and  the  future  efforts 
of  the  Association  wiU  be  largely  in  their  behalf.  At  present,  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  need  something  to  follow  the 
kindergarten,  and  continue  the  manual  training  there  begun  until  they  are  old 
engntf^  to  use  the  carpenters*  and  machinists'  tools. 

OOlailTTEB  ON  D0MI8TIC  EOONOMY. 

Tlie  committee  on  domestic  economy  takes  for  its  special  field  to  encourage  the 
training  of  women  and  girls  in  the  various  departments  of  household  work,  and  aims 
to  promote  a  more  general  interest  in  the  study  of  Domestic  Economy.  Under  the 
I  of  this  Committee  the  work  of  the  original  ^^ch^^^^e^^^i^^^m^on  is 
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also  continued,  and  efforts  made  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  sys- 
tem as  an  elementary  training  in  household  work.  This  committee  has  made  special 
efforts  to  introduce  the  study  of  domestic  economy  into  the  leading  private  schools 
of  the  city.  Much  success  has  followed  these  endeavors,  and  fifteen  classes  have 
been  established  in  well-known  schools. 

These  classes  were  under  the  care  of  Miss  Julia  H.  Oakley. 

*  *  *  In  several  of  the  girls'  clubs  and  friendly  societies  evening  classes  have 
been  held,  and  by  this  means  an  equal  munber  of  working  girls  have  received  an 
impulse  in  favor  of  practical  household  management. 

In  the  Eleventh  Street  Home  for  Destitute  Girls  the  happiest  results  have  attended 
Miss  Oakley's  teaching.  Here  a  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  explaining  the  theory, 
and  the  balance  to  the  actual  performance,  of  household  duties,  under  Miss  Oak- 
ley's direction.  As  the  inmates  of  this  home  remain  but  a  short  time,  several  classes, 
including  about  sixty  girls,  have  been  under  instructions,  and  the  managers  oi  the 
home,  in  their  recently-published  report,  acknowledge  the  good  results  of  this  prac- 
tical training. 

Classes  in  Kitchen  Garden  are  also  held  in  St.  Mark's,  St.  Augustine^s,  Romeyn, 
and  Memorial  Chapels,  in  the  Model  and  Improved  Tenements,  Cherry  and  Seventy- 
second  Streets,  and  at  the  coffee-house  of  the  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission.  These  are 
in  charge  of  Miss  Buchanan,  who  has  been  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  gives 
great  satisfaction  in  it. 

CLASSES  IN  COOKING. 

In  securing  the  o'bjects  of  this  committee  valuable  aid  is  rendered  by  the  New  York 
Cooking  School,  which  co-operates  with  us  most  successfully  in  supplying  that  in- 
struction in  cooking  so  indispensable  to  a  thorough  household  training.  Under  the 
care  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School  twenty  classes  have  been  established,  chiefly 
in  mission  chapels  and  societies  of  working  girls.  Seven  teachers  are  already  em- 
ployed and  more  will  be  ready  for  the  work  next  year.  The  beneficial  results  of 
this  training  are  daily  seen.  Girls  are  made  capable  of  caring  for  their  homes, 
women  become  better  household  managers,  and  men  secure  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable homes. 

Last  fall  the  Association  was  invited  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Coiq- 
missioner  of  Education,  to  represent  its  work  in  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
New  Orleans  Exi>o6ition.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  at 
this  early  stage  to  attempt  any  such  representation. 

For  the  past  year  the  Association  has  shared  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  In- 
struction in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  An  office  has  now  been  secured  at  21  Uni- 
versity Place,  the  rent  of  which  has  been  pledged  for  one  year. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  this  connection  we  may  allude  to  the  more  general  work  of  the  Association. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  correspondence  with  those  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  with  such  institutions  as  have  already  made  progress  in 
any  department  of  mdustrial  training.  The  prompt  and  cordial  responses  received, 
and  the  readiness  shown  to  co-operate  in  the  aims  of  the  Association,  attest  the 
liberal  spirit  which  animates  the  whole  movement  in  favor  of  industrial  education. 

Through  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  we  have  been  put  into  communication  with  Mrs. 
£.  L.  Jebb,  who  has  done  such  an  important  work  in  establishing  the  Home  Arts 
and  Industi-ies  Association,  already  accomplishing  such  good  results  in  Great  Britain. 
Mrs.  Jebb  has  consented  to  become  a  corresponding  member  of  our  Association,  and 
through  her  we  learn  of  a  remarkable  hand- work  movement  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Thus  it  is  that  oiur  sources  of  information  are  constantly  i^o^e^tf^p^jk^^i^  work 
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broadening.  Even  in  one  shxxt  year  the  Association  has  become  widely  known,  and 
requests  tar  inf (Mrmation  and  assistance  in  industrial  projects  come  from  ail  parts 
of  the  coontrj.  Arraignments  have  just  been  completed  for  sending  Miss  Oakley 
to  train  a  normal  class  in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  a  favorable  opening  for  industrial 
work  is  presented. 

Beferences  follow  to  the  desirableness  of  the  introduction  of  some 
forms  of  industrial  training  in  all  reformatories  and  orphanages. 

TO     INTRODUCE     INDUSTRIAL     TRAINING    IN    SCHOOLS    THE     PRIME 

OBJECT. 

These  various  institutions  offer  wide  opportunities  for  testing  the  value  of  in- 
dostrial  education,  but  they  are  not  to  take  precedence  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  part  of  our  work.  Recognizing  the  force  of  that  oft-quoted  saying, 
**  What  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  nation  must  first  be  intro- 
duced into  the  life  of  its  schools,"  and  placing  beside  it  the  no  less  evident  fact  that 
*'  every  form  of  industry  now  demands  the  ingenious  bndn  and  the  cunning  fingers 
of  educated  labor ,^  we  see  at  once  the  future  work  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation. The  scientific  and  technologic  schools  and  colleges,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, industrial  universities,  and  manual  training  schools  already  established  have 
done  much  toward  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  but  the  work  is  only  just 
b^^nn.  *'  What  we  need,"  it  has  been  well  said  by  an  English  writer,  "  is  to  liberate 
the  hand-power  which  is  now  going  to  waste,  just  as  we  have  set  free  the  brain- 
power." 

This  is  our  object,  and  tiie  indications  are  that  before  many  years  the  claims  of 
industrial  educi^ion  will  be  admitted  as  co-equal  with  those  of  general  elementary 
education. 

For  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JANE  P.  CATTELL,  Secretary, 

Apbil  7, 18S5. 

The  following  by-laws  show  the  purpose  and  form  of  organization 
of  the  new  society,  and  are  here  given  in  full,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  form  similar  organizations. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRL^  EDUCATION  ASSOCLA.TION,  NEW  YORK. 

I.  Title. 
The  name  of  Hie  Association  shall  be  the  Industrial  Education  Association. 

n.  Objects. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

First  To  obtain  and  disseminate  information  upon  Industrial  Education,  and  to 
stimulate  puUic  opinion  in  its  favor. 

Second.  To  invite  co-operation  between  existing  organizations  engaged  in  any 
form  of  Industrial  Training. 

Third.  To  train  women  and  girls  in  Domestic  Economy  and  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall  enable  those  trained  to  become  self' 
supporting. 

Fourth.  To  study  and  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial  training  and 
secure  their  introduction  into  schools;  also,  when  expedient,  to  form  special  classes 
and  schools  for  such  instruction. 

rath.  To  provide  instructors  for  schools  and  classes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  train 
teachers  for  this  work.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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ni.  MSMfiERSmP. 

The  Associatioii  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Central  Association,  corresponding 
members,  and  honorary  members.  Members  of  the  Central  Aeeoeiatum  shall  con- 
duct the  active  business  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  residents  of  New  York  City 
or  its  vicinity.  Corresponding  members  may  he  residents  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  of  foreign  countries;  they  shall  be  requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  any  action  taken  by  the  Association,  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  Association.  Honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  for  valuable, 
aid  rendered  the  Association  or  for  distinguished  services  in  behalf  of  industrial 
education.  Members  of  the  Central  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  and  upon  the  admission  of  new  members  at  any 
meeting. 

IV.  Election  of  Members. 

All  members  shall  be  electvMl  by  a  majority  vote  of  members  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through  a 
member  of  the  Association,  who  shall  send  the  name  of  the  proposed  member  to  the 
board  of  managers ;  if  approved  by  the  board,  the  name  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  Association.  The  failure  of  any  member  to  attend  three  consecutive 
regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  without  notifying  the  secretary,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  resignation. 

y.  BOABD  OF  MaNAOBBS. 

The  Association  shall  be  controlled  by  a  board  of 'managers,  to  consist  of  fifteen 
persons,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  Any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  current  year 
shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  managers  from  members  of  the  Central  Association. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  best  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  increase  its  efficiency.  The 
bo8^  shall  have  full  power  to  control  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Association.  It 
shaU  have  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  have  x>ower,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  to  remove  any  member 
from  the  Association  for  such  cause  as  it  may  deem  sufficient,  other  than  non-attend- 
ance at  meetings. 

The  Board  shall  appoint  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  standing  committees 
from  the  members  of  the  Association  annually,  immediately  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  shall  have  power  to  add  additional  members  to  said  committees  at  any 
time.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  ex-offlcio  members  of  all  stand- 
ing committees.  Nothing  shall  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  Association  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  from  October  till  May,  in- 
clusive, and  oftener  if  desirable.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  It 
shall  make  its  own  by-laws.  The  Board  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Association  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

VI.  Officers. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Libra, 
rian.  They  shall  be  elected  annually  from  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers,  by 
a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  Members  of  the  Board. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  be  the  Officers  of  the  Abbogia- 
tion,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  succes^rs  are  elected  or  appointed,!  [^ 
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VIL  PRBSIDElfT    AND  YICB-PBESIDENT. 

The  Preddeiit  shaU  preside  at  all  meetings  or  appoint  a  substitute;  shall  call  special 
meetings  at  discretion,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five  members;  shaU  appoint 
special  oonunittees,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Association. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate 
the  board  of  managers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  an  auditing  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Association.  The  members  of  these  conmiittees 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

A  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  perform  all  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  President. 

Vm.   TaEASUBBB. 

The  Treasurer  shall  b^  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  securities  and  funds  of  the 
Association;  shall  keep  an  account,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  in  an  institution 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  which  he  shall  immediately  deposit  all  mon- 
eys received.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  shall  pay  no  moneys  except  by  order  of  the  Board,  or  on  the  authorized  war- 
rant of  the  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  present  monthly  written  reports 
to  the  Board  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Association.  The  financial  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  end  March  81. 

IX.  ASSIBTAin'  TKSA8UBSR. 

The  AjBsistant  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
and  collect  the  subscriptions;  shall  attend  to  all  details  pertaining  to  receipts 
&nd  disbursements,  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  same,  and  (mce  in  each  month 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  a  statement,  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  all  moneys  received. 
The  AssistaHt  Treasurer  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  aU  salaries  and  for  cur- 
rent office  expenses;  all  other  bills  must  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
receive  their  certification  before  being  paid. 

X.  Rkcordiivo  Becrbtart. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  shall  call 
the  roll,  and  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board;  shall  notify  officers 
of  their  election  and  committees  of  their  appointment,  and  shall  give  notice  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

XI.  General  Secretary. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  shall  be  the  chief  executive  official  of  the  ABSodation,  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  affahrs,  under  such  general  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  General  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion; afaall  do  organizing  or  other  work  required  by  the  Board;  shall  keep  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  give  notice  of  its  meetings;  shall  receive 
and  file  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  and  keep  any  accounts  and  records 
of  the  Association  that  may  be  required.  The  General  Secretary  shall  write  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Association,  and  make  written  monthly  reports  to  the  board  of 
managers.  An  account  of  money  expended  by  the  General  Secretary  for  current, 
office,  and  travelling  expenses  shall  be  rendejred  monthly  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Xn.  Librarian. 

It  3haD  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian- 
First.  To  collect*  by  means  of  donations  to  the  Association,  such  books  and  pam- 
phlets as  may,  m  the  judgn^eQt  of  the  Librarian,  contain  valuable  information  upon 
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sabjectfl  connected  with  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Awociation,  and  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  same. 

Second.  To  adopt  a  system  by  which  the  books  may  be  available  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  as  freely  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  their 
preservation. 

lliird.  To  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time  of  donations  and  loans  to  the 
library  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  and  of  the  Association. 
The  librarian  shall,  before  the  regular  meetings  of  the  standing  committees,  send  to 
the  secretary  of  each  committee,  to  be  laid  before  the  committee,  a  list  of  any  books, 
pamphlets,  or  drawings,  given  or  loaned  since  the  previous  meetings,  which  have 
reference  to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

XIII.  Stamdino  Comxittebb. 

There  shall  be  four  or  more  standing  committees,  as  foUows: 
(a)  Ck>nmiittee  on  finance. 
(6)  Committee  on  books  and  printing. 

(c)  Committee  on  industries. 

(d)  Committee  on  domestic  economy. 

The  committees  shall  make  written  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  their  work 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers.  They  shall  make  their  own  by- 
laws. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  standing  committees,  other  than  for  petty  expenses, 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  managers.  Manuscript  designed  for  publication 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  standing  committee  from  which  it  emanates 
before  being  submitted  to  the  board  of  managers. 

XIV.  CoMMnTEB  ON  FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  finance  to  devise  means  Ux  obtaining  the 
funds  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association. 

XV.  Committee  on  Books  and  PaiNnNa. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  books  and  printing  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication such  matter  as  the  board  may  authorize;  to  keep  itself  informed  of  pub- 
lications upon  industrial  education  and  pursuits  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  to  procure  for  use  in  the  library,  or  for  distribution,  those  deemed  of  special 
value. 

XVI.  Committee  on  Industries. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  to  study,  devise,  and  present, 
for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  board,  methods  and  systems  calculated 
to  develop  industrial  education,  and  to  use  all  available  means  to  introduce  the 
same  into  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  orphanages,  and  such  other  institutions 
as  may  offer  a  suitable  field. 

XVII.  Committeb  on  Domestic  Economy. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  domestic  economy  to  encourage  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  to  promote  the  thorough  training  of  women  and  girls  in 
every  department  of  house- work.  In  securing  this  end  opportunities  offered  by 
cooking  schools  or  other  existing  organizations  shall  be  used;  classes  shall  be  es- 
tablished, and  such  other  agencies  as  may  best  promote  this  object. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  kitchen  garden  system,  and  to  further  its  introduction  whenever  it  may  be  of 
value  as  an  elementfuy  training  in  household  work.  ,     ^  ^  ^n  /> 
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XVni.  Mketinos. 

The  g-Tinwftl  meeting  of  the  Aaeociation  shall  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 
Two  weeks*  notioe  of  this  meeting  shall  be  given  to  all  members  entitled  to  vote. 

At  anj  special  meeting  of  the  Ajssociation  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  is 
called  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  to  members.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute 
a  quonim  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

XIX.  By-laws. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Association  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  act  of  incorporation,  chapter  819,  laws  1848,  with  amend- 
ments. State  of  New  York. 

XX.  Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  intention  to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  sent  to  the  secretary  three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  secretary 
shall  send  to  each  member  of  the  Central  Association,  and  each  advisory  member, 
two  weeks*  notice  of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment.  To 
constitute  a  quorum  at  this  meeting  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  must 
be  present. 

XXI.  Order  of  Business  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: 

(1)  The  secretary  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  Action 
there^u 

(2)  Report  of  the  treasurer.    Action  thereon. 

<8)  Beport  of  the  board  of  managers.    Action  thereon. 

(4)  Election  of  incoming  board  of  managers. 

(5)  Election  of  new  members. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  an  income  of  $2,015.62,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $470.48  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year. 

The  list  of  the  officers  of  the  new  society  during  the  first  year  is  given 
below.  The  list  of  "members  of  Central  Association,"  which  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  New  York  City  names,  numbers  seventy-nine. 
The  list  of  twenty-two  honorary  members  shows  the  extent  of  interest 
taken  in  this  undertaking  and  from  how  many  sources  it  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  name  of  the  venerable  President 
of  Columbia  College,  followed  by  that  of  Charles  L.  Brace,  the  noble 
pioneer  in  the  practical  work  of  rescuing  city  children  from  the  slums 
of  New  York.  These  are  followed  by  the  names  of  the  genial  public- 
spirited  President  of  the  New  York  Central  road;  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  of  a  leading  Hebrew  Rabbi  of  the  city; 
of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York;  and  by  those  of  representative 
clergymen  of  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  other 
Churches;  the  names  of  the  mayors  of  New  York  and  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  several  well-known  merchants  follow;  and  not  least  are  the 
names  of  the  two  women  known  in  New  York  and  in  Boston  for  everv 
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good  work,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 
There  were  also  seven  corresponding  members. 

The  names  comprising  this  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
new  society  were  in  themselves  a  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  the  movement. 

INDXTSTBIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

[No.  »  UniTenity  PlAoe,  New  York.] 

Ofsicebs,  1885-'86. 

President,  General  Alexander  S.  Webb ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Qntoe  H.  Dodge ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell;  Librarian,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock, 

BOABD  OF  Manaobbs,  1885>*86. 

Greneral  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Itfr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  S. 
Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Mr.  Samuel  Thome,  Mrs.  William  T.  Blod- 
gett,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs. 
David  M.  Tumure,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter, 
Mr.  William  F.  Bridge. 

Standing  Comhittbbs. 

Committee  on  Finance, — Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Chairman;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mrs. 
David  M.  Tumure,  Mr.  John  D.  Wing. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Printijig, — Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Chairman;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Evstaphieve,  Secretary;  Miss  J.  N.  Demarest;  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence;  Miss  £.  M. 
Thomson;  Miss  Adele  Tumure. 

Committee  on  Industries, — Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Chairman;  Miss  Katherine 
Van  Nest,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Archibald  Alexander,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Barnard,  Mr.  Will- 
iam F.  Bridge,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Evstaphieve,  Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  Egbert  Guernsey,  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Hay  ward,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hewlett,  Miss  Howe,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  C.  E.  Merrill,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Miss  Rosalie  RapaUo,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff ,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Miss  A.  P.  Slade,  Mr.  E.  D.  Spring,  Mrs.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
Mrs.  WJUiam  A.  Street,  Miss  M.  H.  Trotter,  Mr.  William  Whitlock. 

Committee  on  Dom£stic  Economy, — Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Chairman;  Miss  Ro- 
salie Rapallo,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Miss  Blanche 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Clark,  Miss  Charlotte  T.  Lane,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence,  Miss  M.  L. 
Perlee,  Mrs.  James  Pyle,  Miss  Marion  Sharpless,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  Miss  A.  L. 
Denny,  Miss  Virginia  Hollins,  Mrs.  David  M.  Tumure. 

Special  Committee  on  Organization,— Mies  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Miss  Jane  P.  CattelL 

THE  SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK, 

The  Second  Annual  Report,*  issued  April,  1878,  is  a  handsomely 
printed  pamphlet  of  60  pages,  the  increase  in  size  being  itself  sig- 
nificant of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Association;  an  inference  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  its  contents,  which  give  evidence  not 

*Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  April,  188(L 
Office,  21  University  Place,  New  York  City.  Pp.  60. 
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only  of  much  work  which  has  been  actually  accomplished,  but  are 
indicative  of  far-reaching  plans  for  future  use^ness.  The  society 
is  seen  to  be  actively  reaching  out  in  many  directions.  It  contains  the 
customary  lists  of  the  names  of  oflBcers,  members,  and  contributors, 
with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year.  Copies  of  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, under  date  of  March  18,  1886,  and  of  the  by-laws,  are 
also  included.  In  addition  to  these  features,  common  to  society  re- 
ports, there  are  three  api)endices,  one  of  these  being  a  special  report 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  in  the  spring  of  1886;  the 
other  two  are  made  up  of  interesting  and  valuable  lists,  useful  not 
only  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  but  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject  of  industrial  education. 

Of  these,  one  (Appendix  B)  comprises  a  list  of  some  sixty-two 
schools  and  institutions  with  which  *  *  the  Association  has  been  in  com- 
munication during  the  past  year.  A  brief  outline  of  the  industrial 
training  carried  on  in  each  is  given."  The  following  clause  from  the 
few  words  which  preface  this  list,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  comprehensive 
purposes  of  this  Association  of  aggressive,  eager  workers.  "  In  time 
it  is  hoped  to  make  a  complete  directory  of  industrial  schools  and 
institutions."  That  is,  this  two  years'  old  society  proposes  for  itself 
as  a  field  for  occupation  nothing  less  than  the  whole  United  States. 
Its  clients  are  all  school  children;  its  purpose,  universal  industrial 
education. 

Appendix  C  comprises  a  list  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
library  of  the  Association.  These  are  arranged  under  282  titles,  and 
include  official  reports,  catalogues  of  schools  and  institutions,  many 
addresses  and  papers  on  industrial  educational  topics,  a  few  practical 
text-books,  manuals  and  hand-books,  a  variety  of  kindergarten  litera- 
ture, and  a  collection  of  catalogues  of  reformatories^  orphanages,  and 
asylums. 

Of  books  directly  treating  of  manual  training  Mr.  Runkle,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Ham  are  the  most  prolific  authors. 
The  authors  of  addresses  and  pamphlets  include  the  names  of  the 
more  widely  known  advocates  of  industrial  education. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  report  show  the  growth  and 
modification  of  the  work  of  the  Association  during  its  second  year. 
Its  purposes  and  methods  are  so  clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  that 
very  full  quotations  are  here  made.  As  a  pioneer  association,  occu- 
pying a  new  field,  its  plans  and  its  methods  in  detail  are  of  interest 
to  all  who,  in  other  cities  and  towns,  meet  with  like  problems.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  new  sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  year  to  take  charge  of  various  specialties.  A  sub- 
division of  authority  which,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  proved  unwieldy,  and  was  therefore  discontinued  after 
this  experiencis  of  a  single  year.  Digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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Second  Annual  Report  op  the  Industrial  Education  Association. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  this  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association,  it  seems  important  to  define  more  cleai'ly  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  position  held  by  the  Association. 

The  use  of  the  word  industrial  has  been  construed  as  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  Association  to  teach  trades,  or  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  trades  as  ^  feature  of 
public  education.  This  is  not  the  case;  but  we  hold  that  **  there  is  an  industrial 
training,  which  is  neither  technical  nor  professional,  which  is  calculated  to  make 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  what  calling  they  may  after- 
ward follow;  which  affects  directly,  and  in  a  most  salutary  manner,  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  pupil,  and  which  will  be  of  constant  service  to  him  through  all  his 
life,  whether  he  be  wage-worker  or  trader,  teacher  or  clergyman.  The  training  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  hand  are  important  and  essential  elements  in  all  good  education. 
These  elements  the  State  is  bound  to  furnish.'*  * 

To  promote  their  introduction  into  schools  of  all  grades,  both  public  and  priT&te, 
is  the  great  object  of  tlie  Industrial  Education  Association.  But,  while  this  must 
ever  be  its  chief  aim,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  changes 
in  the  school  curriculum  will  come  too  late;  who  need  now  to  have  the  education  of 
the  head  supplemented  by  special  opportunities  for  the  training  of  the  hand,  whose 
demand  for  preparation  for  the  every-day  duties  of  life  is  too  urgent  to  be  ignored 
or  denied.  Thus,  until  the  schools  supply  the  education  towards  which  all  the  in- 
fluences of  to-day  seem  to  point,  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  to  combine  both  phases  of  the  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  two  should  not  be  harmonious,  since  both  propose  the  same  ultimate  end — ^the 
development  of  character  and  the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  for  the  stem  uses 
of  practical  life.  • 

During  the  past  year  the  Industrial  Education  Association  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  such  societies.  Its  objects  are  now 
legally  defined,  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  by-laws.  How  these  objects  are 
carried  out  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages. 

As  a  means  of  making  the  work  known,  two  public  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year,  one  in  November,  when  the  work  of  the  Association  was  presented  to  an 
appreciative  audience,  and  able  addresses  on  the  general  subject  of  industrial  educa- 
tion were  made.  Tb^  other  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Eleventh 
Street  house,  where,  while  the  general  work  was  the  prominent  topic,  the  interest 
of  guests  centered  largely  in  the  inspection  of  the  thoroughly  equipped  training 
school. 

The  growth  of  the  work  has  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion; new  committees  have  been  formed,  and  others  reorganized.  The  committee 
on  domestic  economy  has,  by  its  own  request,  been  dissolved.  In  its  place  we  have 
the  committee  on  houses  and  training  of  servants,  which  assumes  one  part  of  the 
work,  the  rest  being  transferred  to  the  committee  on  industries,  which  now  includes 
among  its  sub-committees  one  on  household  industries.  The  large  work  of  the 
committee  on  industries  has  been  reorganized,  and  divided  among  the  following 
sub-committees:  On  household  industries,  mechanical  industries,  industrial  arts, 
bureau  of  teachers,  plans  for  outside  organizations,  and  vacation  schools.  The 
former  sub-committees  on  industries  for  reformatories  and  orphanages,  and  on 
industries  for  the  insane,  have  assumed  the  dignity  and  imi>ortance  of  standing 
committees,  and  one  on  kindergartens  has  been  added. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  old  order  of  committees  will  be  observed,  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  finance  first  claiming  attention.  The  income  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  derived  solely  from  annual  subscriptions  and  donations.    Special  contri- 
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butionB  have  been  solicited  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the  expense  of  special  work, 
and  liberal  donations  have  been  received  for  the  rent  and  furnishing  of  the  Eleventh 
Street  house.  To  aid  in  maintaining  the  training  school  for  servants,  a  sum  of 
money  has  been  pledged  by  the  Young  Women's  Aid  Association.  It  is  cause  for 
gratitude  that,  amid  the  many  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  has  thus  early  found  recognition.  Thus  far  the  in- 
come received  has  been  enough  to  defray  running  expenses,  but  funds  are  now 
needed  to  train  teachers,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  classes  already  begun,  to  estab- 
lish vacation  schools,  and  to  enlarge  in  many  directions  the  usefulness  of  the  whole 
work.  During  the  year  the  finance  committee  has  issued 'collection  books  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  prepared  a  brief  circular  setting  forth  its 
needs. 

THB  WORK  OF  COMMIlTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  PRIKTINO. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  reports  three  hundred  additions  to  the  library^ 
which  now  numbers  about  four  hundred  books  and  pamphlets.  Our  funds  have 
not  justifiec^much  outlay  for  new  books,  but  several  of  the  more  important  recent 
publications  have  been  donated,  and  proved  valuable  sources  of  information;  It  is 
hoped  to  extend  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  this  branch  during  the  coming  year. 
This  committee  has  in  preparation  mftn^ifl-la  suited  for  use  as  text-books  or  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interest  of  the  cause. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Report  were  printed,  and  although  at 
the  time  the  supply  seemed  most  liberal,  it  was  exhausted  before  the  year  was  out, 
and  more  could  have  been  used  to  advantage.  A  leaflet  of  quotations  from  author- 
ities on  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  was  prepared,  and  one  thousand  copies  have 
been  circulated. 

In  October  last  the  Association  was  represented  at  the  conference  of  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  held  at  Cincinnati,  by  a  "papei  on  Industrial  Education,  iH*e- 
pared  by  the  secretary.  By  request,  this  paper  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  five  hundred  copies  have  been  used  to  meet  demands  from  most  unexpected 
Bourcee. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  is  among  the  publications  for 
the  past  year.  This  catalogue  contains  brief  mention  of  the  industrial  methods  in 
upwards  of  sixty  schools  and  institutions  represented  in  the  exhibition,  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  available  in  no  other  form.  Three  thousand 
copies  were  printed,  and  a  large  number  have  already  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

More  than  fifteen  himdred  copies  of  various  valuable  articles  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation have  been  circulated  by  the  Association.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  circulars,  bearing  upon  the  different  departments  of  the  work, 
bave  been  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  If  the  Associ- 
ation had  employed  no  other  means  to  promote  the  cause  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  than  the  power  of  the  printed  page,  it  would  still  have  done  an  important 
work  and  exerted  a  wide  infiuence. 

THE  WORK  OF  THB  COMMTTTEB  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  classes  so  successfully  carried  on  last  year  by  the  committees  on  domestic 
economy  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest  and  success.  Frequent  calls 
from  out-of-town  4K)hools  have  been  the  means  of  extending  the  work  into  new 
fields.  The  study  of  domestic  economy  has  this  year  been  introduced  into  ^ve  new 
schools.  In  Miss  Judkins'  Philadelphia  Seminary,  three  classes  have  been  taught 
^h  week  for  the  past  six  months.  At  the  Ogontz  School  near  Philadelphia,  at 
^^  Masters'  School  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  at  Miss  Mackie's  at  Newburgh,  courses 
^t  lectures  have  been  given.  Everywhere  the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
*®*^cher8  and  pupils  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  t . 
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Classes  have  been  continued  in  some  of  the  leading  New  York  schools,  and  a 
course  given  to  young  ladies  who  have  left  schooL  At  Uie  Eleventh  Street  training 
school  a  large  and  enthusiastic  class  of  grammar-school  girls  have  been  under  in^ 
struction,  and  in  several  of  the  working-girls'  clubs  and  girls'  friendly  societies  iix 
this  city  and  in  Yonkers  evening  classes  have  been  held.    *    *    * 

Accounts  of  normal  classes  in  Toronto,  Canada;  in  Rochester,  New- 
York,  and  in  Philadelphia,  follow. 

The  Little  Housekeepers'  classes  have  been  increasingly  popular,  and  several  new 
classes  have  been  formed^  this  year.  The  value  of  these  lessons,  by  which  children 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  household  knowledge,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They 
form  an  appropriate  stepping-stone  to  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy  and  the  Cook- 
ing School. 

Early  in  the  year  plans  were  formed  for  opening  a  Training  School,  and  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  and  a  suitable  house.  Circumstances  beyond 
our  control  combined  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  until  January  last, 
when  a  house  was  found  admirably  adapted  to  our  needs.  Special  donations  were 
secured  to  defray  the  rent,  and  on  January  15  the  house,  54  E.  Eleventh  Street,  was 
leased  until  May  1, 1887.  Just  at  this  time  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices  of  a  Superintendent  whose  former  experience  specially  qualified  her  for  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  organizing  this  work.  The  new  house  was  speedily  fitted  to  its  uses, 
thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped  by  special  donations.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  principals  of  neighboring  public  ^hools  classes  were  at  once  started 
in  cooking,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  and  in  industrial  drawing  and  clay  modelling; 
the  latter  being  open  to  boys  as  well  as  girls.  In  every  branch  additional  classes  had 
to  be  formed  to  accommodate  the  numerous  applicants,  and  it  soon  became  a  per- 
plexing problem  to  find  room  for  all. 

CLASSES  OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

These  classes,  being  designed  for  children  of  the  public  schools,  could  only  beheld 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  Every  room  was  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  long  parlor  is  the  pleasant  home  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  five  school-day  morn- 
ings. In  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  it  is  occupied  by  sewing  classes  or  by  the 
little  housekeepers.  The  back  parlor,  or  superintendent's  dining-room,  had  to  be 
turned  into  a  class-room  to  accommodate  the  normal  sewing  class  and  the  class  in 
domestic  economy.  In  the  large  front  room  on  the  second  floor,  cooking  classes 
meet  every  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning.  The  back  room  is  occupied  altera 
nately  by  classes  in  sewing  and  in  drawing  and  clay  modelling.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  house  twenty-one  classes,  besides  the  daily  kindergarten,  have  been  held  weekly, 
and  three  himdred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  have  been  imder  instruction.  Nme  of 
these  classes  are  free,  but  the  terms  are  in  all  cases  most  moderate,  averaging  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  lesson.  The  advantages  offered  are  the  best,  and  the  fees  received 
by  no  means  cover  the  expenses.  The  .total  number  of  pupils  in  classes  taught  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  during  the  year  is  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

The  interest  shown  by  some  of  the  public  school  teachers  is  most  gratifying.  At 
much  personal  inconvenience  they  have  brought  their  pupils  to  join  the  classes.  One 
teacher  of  a  night  school  b^ged  that  something  might  be  started  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  closing  of  these  schools.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  two  even- 
ing classes  in  cooking,  with  twenty  girls  in  each.  The  further  iaterest  of  the  teach- 
ers is  indicated  by  their  request  that  classes  might  be  formed  for  themselves,  and  we 
have  now  a  large  class  of  teachers  studying  industrial  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and 
cooking,  for  their  personal  benefit. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  all  these  classes;  of  their  value 
in  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor;  of  the  high  ideal  set  before  the  young  cooks  in  the 
beautiful  motto  from  Buskin  which  hangs  in  their  cooking-room;  of  the  exquisite  or- 
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d^  and  neatness  required  in  every  department;  of  .the  surprising  interest  shown  in  the 
sewing  classes;  the  enthusiasm  in  the  modelling-room,  the  delight  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren in  the  little  housekeepers,  and  of  the  older  girls  in  the  domestic  economy  classes. 
But  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  smaller  but  no  less  important  department  in 
the  Eleventh  Street  house— that  for  the  training  of  servants. 

THB  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOB  DOMBSTIC  SERVANTS. 

Rooms  are  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  fifteen  inmates,  who  are  received 
for  a  three  months*  residence  and  course  of  training.  During  this  time  they  receive 
no  wages,  but  give  their  services  in  performing  the  work  of  the  house.  Thorough 
training  in  every  department  of  household  work  is  afforded,  and  a  course  of  lessons 
in  plain  sewing  given  to  each  girl.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  charge  to  provide  suitable  situations  and  to  exercise  a 
watchful  care  over  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  Three  "months'  satisfactory  residence 
in  the  house,  with  three  months'  satisfactory  service  in  a  family,  will  entitle  a  girl 
to  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  the  committee.  It  is  hoped  to  establish 
this  Training  School  for  Servants  on  a  dignified  basis,  and  to  make  it  a  place  sought 
after,  like  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  inculcate 
a  right  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  household  service,  and  to  win  to  it  a  class  whose 
interests  would  be  materially  advanced  by  choosing  the  family,  instead  of  the  shop, 
as  their  field  of  self-support. 

Fall  particulars  as  to  all  departments  of  the  Training  School' may  be  obtained 
from  the  superintendent,  54  E.  Eleventh  Street.  The  work  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  visitors,  and  we  hope  will  so  conmiend  itself  that  it  shall  not  fail  of  liberal  sup- 
port, but  be  perpetuated  and  extended. 

IHPORTANCB  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  c<«nmittee  on  industries,  with  its  six  sub-committees,  emanates  much 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  association,  and  in  it  originate  plans  of  far-reaching 
breadth  and  significance.  This  committee  recognizes  as  its  most  important  object 
the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  public  in- 
Btruction.  To  this  end  its  best  and  most  earnest  efforts  have  been  directed,  and, 
while  the  results  are  not  immediately  apparent,  the  conunittee  remains  firm  in  its 
convictions,  and  works  with  unabated  courage  to  accomplish  its  aims.  After 
many  months  of  delayJthe  petition  of  the  Association  to  the  Board  of  Education  was 
finally  presented  and  refwred  to  a  special  conunittee,  who  invited  a  conference  with 
members  of  our  board.  This  conference,  while  revealing  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  inmiediate  fulfilment  of  our  desires,  only  served  to  quicken  activity  and  to 
encourage  faith  in  the  ultimate  result.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  has 
already  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  in  neighboring  cities,  and  here  the 
interest  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  educators,  has  been  aroused  to  a  marked 
degree.  New  York  has  been  slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this  educational  ad- 
vance. Her  school  system  includes  an  army  of  more  than  three  thousand  teachers, 
and  provides  for  the  education  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children. 
It  is  well  that  due  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  of  radical  changes, 
but  even  the  most  conservative  can  not  long  resist  the  tide  of  strong  popular  con- 
viction now  sensibly  felt  in  favor  of  an  education  which  claims  for  its  pupils  the 
cultivation  of  every  faculty  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  well-rounded  char- 
acter. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Early  last  spring  a  committee  was  appointed  to  introduce  industrial  training  in 
Hoboken.  In  June  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  late  General  George 
B.  McClellan  presided.    Members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  city^^^^kd^'l 
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prominent  citizens  were  present.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  at  once  secured,  and  in  November  sewing  and  clay  modelling  were  introduced 
into  four  of  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  by  a  teach^.  trained  under  our  auspioes. 
The  results  are  encouraging;  the  influence  is  already  spreading  to  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey  has  entered  upoii 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  which  delights  the  parent  society. 

SEWIKO  CLASSES. 

During  the  year  a  system  for  the  teaching  of  sewing  has  been  carefully  prepared 
with  a  view  to  its  use  in  schools.  Two  normal  classes  were  thoroughly  trained  tar 
the  work,  and  we  have  now  sixteen  teachers  ready  to  give  instruction  accordini;  to 
this  system.  Some  of  them  speedily  found  engagements  in  the  Saturday  morning 
sewing  schools,  where  good  r^ults  have  foUowed  their  teaching.  A  course  of  les- 
sons in  darning  and  mending  has  also  been  given  in  two  of  the  well-known  private  . 
schools  in  this  city.  Our  teacher  is  now  training  a  normal  class  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. , 
and  has  also  given  instruction  to  a  class  of  young  ladies,  meeting  once  a  week,  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  housewifely  arts,  lessons  in  domestic  economyH[)eing  alter- 
nated with  the  use  of  the  nee  Jle.  In  the  Eleventh  Street  training  school  three  classes 
of  girls  from  the  public  schools  have  weekly  lessons  in  sewing,  and  afe  willing  to 
devote  their  afternoon  hours  to  the  acquirement  of  this  useful  art. 

A  request  to  start  evening  classes  among  the  boys  at  Saint  Andrew's  Mission  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee.  The  boys,  learning  that  an  unfavorable  con- 
clusion had  been  reached,  promptly  drew  up  a  petition  urging  the  establishment  of 
the  classes  and  pledging  themselves  to  regular  attendance  and  diligent  effort.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  in  progress  to  open  these  classes,  a  special  fund  having  been 
secured  for  the  purpose.  Similar  opportunities  exist  in  many  localities  and  invite 
the  efforts  of  our  workers. 

The  collection  of  information  relating  to  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing industrial  training  in  reformatories  and  orphanages  is  re- 
corded, and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  vacation  schools  is  now  claiming  earnest  attention.  The  expert^ 
ment  so  successf uUy  tried  last  summer  in  Boston  pleads  for  immediate  adoption  in 
our  own  great  city.  During  the  summer  months,  when  the  public  schools  are  closed, 
vast  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  left  with  no  resort  but  the  streets  and  no  occupa- 
tion worth  the  naming.  To  afford  safe  scope  for  tlie  active  energies  which,  for  v^ant 
of  other  avenues,  are  directed  to  mischievous  results,  is  the  object  of  these  schools. 
If  the  needful  funds  are  secured  such  schools  will  be  opened  this  season  in  one  or 
more  localities. 

DEMAND  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Another  problem  demands  inunediate  solution.  From  all  parts  of  the  land  come 
requests  for  practical  plans  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  Mucation,  not  only 
into  school  systems,  but  into  villages,  mission  schools,  and  among  clubs  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  need  is  obvious,  and  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  hopes 
soon  to  offer  plans  suited  to  these  various  circumstances. 

Applications  for  teachers  of  industrial  branches  have  made  it  necessity  to  arrange 
for  their  suitable  training,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  registry  of  such  as  are  already 
qualified. 

FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  on  kindergartens  is  among  the  advance  steps  taken 
by  the  association  during  the  past  year.    The  puiposeof  this  committee  is  to  collect 
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^EUich  statistics  and  information  as  will  promote  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
cl  free  kindergartens,  and  accomplish  for  the  children  of  New  York  City  a  work 
similar  ito  that  done  by  the  Sub-Priniiary  Association  of  Philadelphia  or  the  kinder- 
gartens of  Boston  and  Saint  Louis.  Believing  that  in  the  principles  of  the  kindergar- 
ten are  laid  the  foundations  of  thorough  manual  training,  the  association  recognizes  it 
as  the  first  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of  industrial  education,  and  gives  hearty  sanc- 
tion to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Teachers*  Association  at  Saratoga  last 
summer,  which  expressed  the  hope  that  '*  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  public  senti- 
ment and  legislative  enactinent  will  incorporate  the  'kindergarten  into  our  public 
school  system.**    Until  then  such  schools  must  be  sustained  by  private  enterprise. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

As  a  means  of  calling  attentiofi  to  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education,  ad 
well  as  of  ascertaining  how  far  and  in  what  direction  the  children  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  have  been  instructed  in  the  manual  arts  and  industries,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Cosmopolitan  Hall.    Circulars 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  schools,  institutions,  parents,  teachers  and  children 
were  freely  distributed.    To  meet  the  often-expressed  wish  that  this  exhibition  might 
show  the  results  attained  in  cities  where  industrial  education  has  already  gained  a 
definite  place  in  the  curriculum  of  public  instruction,  special  invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  other  cities. 
The  work  of  all  grades  of  pupils,  irrespective  of  age,  was  solicited,  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  results  possible  under  systematic  training.    To  the  cordial  responses 
from  these  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  efficient  co-operation  of  schools  and  institutions 
in  and  near  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  successful  exhibition  which 
iias  just  been  held.    More  than  sixty  schools  and  institutions,  representing  ten  large 
cities  and  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  embracing  all  grades  of  manual 
training,  from  its  first  step  in  the  kindergarten  toitb  full  development  in  the  manual 
training  school,  took  part  in  the  exhibition.    From  beginning  to  end  it  was  one  vast 
object  lesson,  demonstrating  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  value  of  training 
the  hand  and  the  eye  as  co-equal  with  the  tra  ning  of  the  mind. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  80,  by  an  informal  social 
reception  to  the  friends  of  the  association,  whose  attendance  on  that  occasion  gave 
a  strong  proof  of  the  interest  felt,  an  interest  that  only  deepened  as  the  days  passed 
on,  and  each  added  fresh  testimony  to  tlie  value  of  the  enterprise.    No  less  than 
seven  thousand  persons  visited  the  exhibition.    This  attendance  represented  no  or- 
dinary sight-seeing  crowd  in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  but  rather  the  thoughtful 
inspection  of  men  and  women  whose  interest  in  the  educational  problems  of  the  day 
is  broad  and  intelligent.    Excursions  from  neighboring  cities  brought  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  pupils  from  the  public  schools.    Visitors  from  other  lands  eagerly 
embraced  this  opx>ortunity  to  gain  some  insight  into  American  methods^  and  were 
surprised  at  the  exhibits. 

From  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  its  close  the  newspapers  gave  liberal  space 
to  its  reports,  and  indicated  a  public  sentiment  strongly  in  favor  of  its  aims.  Every 
day  artists  from  leading  periodicals  might  be  seen  making  sketches  to  illustrate  their 
notes  of  the  exhibition;  and  for  the  whole  week  the  hall  became  the  centre  of  an 
influence  whose  power  can  not  fail  to  be  felt  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  day. 

nOCEDIATB  RESULTS. 

What  will  be  the  harvest  of  this  seed-sowing  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Some 
results  are  already  apparent,  and  others  may  be  safely  predicted.  Schools  whose 
first  timid  attempts  at  manual  training  were  here  shown  are  strengthened  in  their 
OOQvictioiiB  and  encouraged  to  further  effort;  others,  wherja  jE^u(^^gx)gress  has 
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already  been  made,  are  stimulated  by  appreciation  of  their  results  and  approval  of 
their  methods.  Some,  whose  scope  has  hitherto  been  limited,  have  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  possibilities  within  their  reach,  and  have  been  quick  to  seise  and 
apply  the  new  ideas.  Before  the  week  had  closed  the  association  had  been  asked 
to  train  teachers  for  four  institutions  who  saw  the  need  of  wider  effort  and  more 
skilful  teaching.  Ck>mmittees  formed  in  outlying  towns  and  villages  to  aid  this 
exhibition  may  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  small  associations  to  promote  indus- 
trial training.  Already  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  bearing  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  exhibition;  and  from  the  very  cities  contributing  most  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  comes  the  assurance  of  reflex  good  in  their  own  schools.  A 
permanent  museum  of  articles  illustrating  the  range  and  methods  of  industrial 
education  is  also  projected  as  one  very  tangible  result  of  this  children's  exhibi- 
tion.   •    ♦    » 

A  NEW  HOME  FOR  THB  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1885,  the  association  took  possession  of  an  office  at  31  Univer- 
sity Place,  and  since  that  date  hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
come  to  the  rooms.  Strangers  to  be  directed  to  the  industrial  schools  in  New  Toork 
City;  workers  seeking  information  as  to  methods  of  industrial  education  suited  to 
their  special  fields;  school  superintendents  to  be  put  into  communication  with  others 
who  have  already  been  successful  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training;  news- 
paper reporters  and  students  investigating  the  sources  of  information  as  to  this  new 
phase  of  education,  are  among  the  visitors.  To  each  we  offer  the  beet  results  of  our 
own  experience,  and  the  best  we  have  yet  been  able  to  gather  from  the  experience  of 
others.  More  and  more  the  association  is  becoming  a  bureau  of  information;  more 
and  more,  through  a  large  correspondence  and  through  personal  interviews,  it  is 
establishing  relations  with  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

As  yet  we  are  but  feeling  our  way  a  step  at  a  time.  The  work  to  which  we  have 
set  our  hands  is  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  and  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day- 
or  a  year,  but  it  is  work  well  worth  the  doing.  It  points  towards  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  social  and  political  problems  that  agitate  our  land.  It  touches  the  very 
roots  of  our  civilization,  and  supplies  the  springs  from  whence  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  will  be  nourished  in  future  generations. 

For  the  board  of  managers. 

JANE  P.  CATTELL, 

OenercU  Secretary. 

April  18, 1886. 

The  following  official  act  of  incorporation  of  the  new  society  is 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year: 

CERTIFICATE  OP  INCORPORATION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

We,  Grace  H,  Dodge,  John  S.  Bussing,  James  W.  Pinchot,  Marie  Louise  Irving, 
WiUiam  A.  Potter,  Mary  E.  Tumiu-e,  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  being 
persons  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom  are  citizena 
of,  and  residents  within  the  State  of  New  York,  desiring  to  form  an  associafioa 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Laws  of 
Eighteen  Himdred  and  Forty-eight,  entitled  *'  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  benev- 
olent, charitable,  scientific,  and  missionary  societies,*'  and  of  the  several  acts  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  same,  do  hereby  certif/t 

I.  That  the  corporate  name  of  the  said  society  is  *'The  Industrial  Educatioii 
Association.'* 

II.  That  the  objects  for  which  said  society  is  formed  are: 

(1)  To  secure  the  introduction  of  manual  training  as  an  important  factor  in  geii<» 
era!  education,  and  to  promote  the  training  of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall 
enable  those  trained  to  become  self-supporting.  Digitized  by  V^ O Og  IC 
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(8)  To  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial  training,  and  to  put  them  into 
operatioD  in  schools  and  institutions  of  all  grades. 

(3)  To  |»x)vide  and  train  teachers  for  this  work,  and  to  make  use  of  all  such  means 
as  may  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  objects  aa  a  work  of  practical 
benevolence  and  charity. 

m.  That  the  number  of  managers  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  the  said 
society  shaU  be  fifteen. 

rv.  That  the  names  of  the  managers  for  the  first  year,  and  their  residences,  are 
as  follows: 

General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  16  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge,  362  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  26  East 
Tenth  Street,  New  York  City;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  John  S.  Paddock,  Brick  Church,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  William  T. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Mrs.  Qeorge  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  David  M.  Tur« 
nure,  Mr.  J.  W.  Puichot,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Mrs.  The- 
odore Irving,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss. 

V.  That  a  majority  of  such  managers  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  heieunto  set  our  hands  this  eighteenth  day  of  Feb- 
maiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

GRACE  H.  DODGE,  WILLIAM  A.  POTTER. 

JOHN  S.  BUSSING.  MARY  E.  T0RNURE, 

JAMES  W.  PINCHOT.  S.  EDWINA  BROWN. 

MARIE  LOUISE  IRVING.    CHARLES  E.  MERRILL. 

9TATB  OF  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  88: 
On  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  before  me 
personally  appeared  Grace  H.  Dodge,  John  S.  Bussing,  James  W.  Pinchot,  Marie 
Louise  Irving,  William  A.  Potter,  Mary  E.  Tumure,  S.  Edwina  Brown,  and  Charles 
E.  Merrill,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally,  before  me,  signed  the  said  certificate  and 
acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 

WM.  S.  GUERINEAU, 
Notary  Public^  Kings  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

The  changes  in  the  by-laws  designating  the  duties  of  the  newly- 
appointed  committees  are  as  follows: 

XIII.  Standino  Committees. 

There  shaU  be  b&v&i  or  more  standing  committeeB^  as  follows: 
(a)  Committee  on  finance. 
(&)  Committee  on.  bodte  and  printing, 
(e)  C(Mnmittee  on  industries. 

(d)  Committee  on  kindergartens. 

(e)  Committee  <m  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanages,  and  asylums. 

(/)  Conmiittee  on  industries  for  the  insane. 

(g)  Committee  on  houses  and  training  for  domestic  service. 

•  ♦  ♦^♦»  «  ♦ 

XVIL  COMMTTTES  ON  KiNDEBOARTBNS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  kindergartens  to  gather  information  re- 
lating to  the  system,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  introducing  kindergartens 
wb«©  poasible.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^OOg  le 
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XVIIL  CoMxnTKB  ON  Industries  fob  Reformatobibs,  Obphanaobs,  and  Ast- 

LUMS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanagee, 
and  asylums  to  collect  information,  to  promote  interest  in  industrial  education,  and 
to  introduce,  with  co-operation  of  the  authorities,  industrial  training  into  such. 
institutions. 

XIX.   COMMTTTEB  ON  INDUBTBIBS  FOB  TUB  INSANB. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  for  the  insane  to  coUect  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  industries  for  the  insane,  and  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
such  industries  wherever  practicable. 

XX.  Ck>]IMITTEB  ON  HOUSBS  AND  TBAININQ    FOB  DOMESTIC  SBBYICB. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  houses  and  training  for  domestic  service 
to  care  for  any  houses,  offices,  and  rooms  used  by  the  association,  and  to  train  in  all 
branches  of  domestic  service. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  records 
the  receipt  of  $7,892.90,  with  a  balance  of  $645.20  after  paying  all 
expenses. 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
[No.  81  UniTendty  Ptaoe,  New  York.] 

Oppicebs,  1886-'87.— General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  President;  MisB  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
Vice-President ;  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Treasurer ;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Assistant 
Treasurer ;  Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler,  Librarian. 

BOABD  OP  Managbbs,  188^*87.— General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Miss  Grace  H. 
Dodge,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  William  T.  Blodgett,  ICr. 
WiUiam  F.  Bri.dge,  Mr.  D.  Dwight  Collier,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson,  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler, 
Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Prentiss,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Egbert  Guernsey. 

Office,  21  University  Place.    Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell,  General  Secretary. 

Training  School,  54  East  Eleventh  Street.    Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  Superintendent. 

Standing  Committbbs. 

On  JVnance. —Mr.William  F.  Bridge,  Chairman ;  Mr.  William  B.  Fitts,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Grace  BL 
Dodge,  Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff ,  Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mrs.  David 
M.  Tumure. 

On  Books  and  Priniing.—Miss  Mary  M.  Butler,  Chairman ;  Miss  M.  C.  Uhl,  Secre- 
tary ;  Miss  May  Ewing,  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  Mr.  William  A.  Whitlock. 

On  Jndtiafries.— Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Chairman ;  Miss  E[atherine  Van  Nest,  Sec- 
retary. 

Svb-committee  on  Househcid  Industries. — Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Chairman; 
Miss  Mary  Agnew,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Coddington,  Mrs.  Clark  J.  Cort,  Miss 
Chittenden,  Mrs.  Demarest,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Denny,  Mrs.  H.  D .  Hull,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence, 
Miss  Rosalie  Rapallo,  Mrs.  R  C.  Shannon,  Miss  M.  4.  Stockwell,  Miss  Van  Nest. 

Svihcommittee  on  Industrial  ^rf«.— Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Evstaphieve,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Miss  M.  H.  Trotter,  Miss  Adele  Tumure, 
Miss  M.C.  Uhl. 

SutHxmimittee  on  Mechaniccd  Industries,— Mr,Winiam  B. Fitts,  Chairman ;  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bedford. 
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StMb-cammittee  on  Outside  Organizations, — Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Chairman : 
1^.  GharleB  Barnard,  lifias  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  Elliot  McCormick,  Mr.  William  F. 
Bridge. 

Stib-committee  on  Bureau  of  Teachers, — Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Chairman ;  Miss 
Hary  Agnew,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Miss  Van  Nest. 

Sub-committee  on  Vacation  Schools, — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Chairman ;  Mis.  P. 
H.  Biyson,  Mr.  William  B.  Fitts,  Mr.  Elliot  McCormick,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing. 

Special  committee  in  Yonkers. — Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Chairman ;  Miss  Mary 
H.  Butler,  Miss  May  Ewing. 

Special  committee  in  Brooklyn,— lAxfi,  Franklin  Allen,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hew- 
lett, Mrs.  C.  W.  Ide. 

On  Kindergartens, — ^Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss,  Chairman;  Miss  Marquand,  Secretary:  Mr. 
Oharles  Bamaifl,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  M.  A.  Cooper.  Miss  I. 
£.  Folsom,  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Miss  Augusta  Lamed,  Mrs.  Courtlandt  Palmer, 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Prentiss. 

On  Industries  for  the  Insa7ie,^Mrs,  Egbert  Guernsey,  Chairman;  Mrs.Evstaphieye, 
Secretary;  Miss  Howe,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving. 

On  Reformatories,  Orphanages,  and  A8ylu7ns,—^iix.  Chas.  E.  Merrill,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Banning,  Mr.  Frederick  O.  Bum- 
liam,  Mr.  M.  Dwight  Collier,  Miss  J.  N.  Demarest,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Everit,  Mr.  Geo. 
^Walton  Green,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Parker. 

On  Houses  and  Training  for  Domestic  Service.— }ir8,  P.  M.  Bryson,  Chairman; 
'Mrs.  E.  W.  Denny,  Secretary;  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bridge,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs. 
Horace  H.  Chittenden,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Clark,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Miss  H.  H.  Robbins,  Mrs.  David  M.  Tumure. 

The  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition.* 

Frequent  references  have  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages 
to  this  notable  exhibition,  held  in  New  York,  in  April,  1886,  the  cat- 
alogue of  which  fills  88  closely-printed  pages.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  notice  which  was  attracted  to  it,  by  means  of  the  ac- 
counts and  comments  which  appeared  in  all  the  leading  journals  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  by  its  direct  influence  upon  the  throngs  6f  visit- 
ors, this  undertaking  exerted  a  positive  and  wide-spread  influence  in 
awakening  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  training, 
not  only  in  New  York  City  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  through- 
out the  country.  This  was  largely  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
widely-separated  communities  were  already  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  exhibition  by  reason  of  having  sent  to  it  displays  of  the  work 
done  in  their  schools. 

This  public  showing  of  what  had  been  done  in  introducing  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  of  other  cities  could  hardly  fail 
of  impressing  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York 
both  with  the  importance  and  the  practicability  of  giving  such  in- 
struction in  the  schools.     * 

The  comprehensive  character  of  this  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  realized  from  its  showing  of  the  two  extremes  of  industrial  train- 

*  Catalogue  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Eidticatioh  Association,  March  81  to  April  6,  1886,  Cosmopolitan  Hall,  Broadway 
and  FcMTty-first  Street,  New  York  aty.    Pp.  88.  ^^^g.^,^^^  by  ^OOg IC 
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ing,  in  the  collections  there  presented,  of  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
boys  in  the  manual  training  classes  attached  to  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  which  college  a  course  of  industrial  instruction  is 
given,  extending  through  three  of  the  four  years  of  the  college 
course.  Thus,  this  exhibition  set  forth  the  work  of  the  tiny  fingers 
of  the  little  ones  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  trained  collegians. 

The  connecting  links  of  this  chain  were  not  wanting,  since  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  children  of  all  ages  and  of  the  pupils  of  all  classes 
of  schools  were  also  shown. 

The  ages  of  the  children  when  given,  as  they  were  -in  many  in- 
stances, ranged  between  the  limits  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  A  very 
large  number  were  ten  years  of  age  and  under;  of  the  remainder,  the 
larger  number  were  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  list  of  articles  shown  by  each  school  or  institution,  is  preceded 
by  a  short  account  of  the  school  and  of  its  methods.  That  introduc- 
ing the  exhibit  of  the  sewing  and  of  the  housework  department  of 
the  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  is  as  follows: 

II.  WujsoN  Industrial  School  for  Oirls. 

[125  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  Yortc  Oty.] 
First  directress,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  40  East  Thirty-sixth  Street 
The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  now  in  its  thirty-third  year,  was  the  first 
of  its  class  established  in  New  York  City.  From  very  small  beginnings  it  has  de- 
veloped many  educational  problems  year  by  year,  and  has  bo  enlarged  its  wotk  and 
influence,  that  it  now  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  day  school,  an  organized  church 
and  Simday  school,  a  weekly  meeting  for  mothers,  a  circulating  library,  and  classes 
in  various  domestic  industries.  The  kitchen  garden  originated  here.  The  elements 
of  cooking  were  first  taught  to  cliildren  here,  and  the  books  on  these  subjects,  as 
well  as  op  sewing,  have  been  called  for  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  aa  well  as  those  of 
our  own  West.  The  sewing  boxes,  and  primers,  and  the  kitchen  garden  books 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Government  schools  of  Alaska,  and  have  also  been  sent 
to  the  mission  schools  of  India,  China  and  Japan. 

The  Wilson  school  is  referred  to  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  jHoneer  in  indua- 
trial  work,  and  letters  are  constantly  received  asking  about  the  methods  of  the  many 
different  branches  of  work  here  in  progress. 

I  have  space  but  for  three  other  extracts;  one  showing  that, 
although  no  industrial  training  other  than  in  drawing  had  yet  been 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  a  few  pupils  were 
greatly  interested  in  "making  things;"  the  second,  showing  that, 
in  a  far  inland  town  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. ,  training  in  various 
kinds  of  industrial  work,  suitable  both  for  boys  and  girls,  had  been 
successfully  introduced  in  the  schools;  the  third,  to  show  that  the 
**  Farm  Garden  "  methods  have  been  practically  tested  and  approved. 

XXXVIII.  ExrawT  BY  Akateur  Technical  Uniok. 

^^mbcn,  pupfls  in  second  grade  of  0.  8.  57,  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York.] 

I^resident,  Everett  L.  Thompson;  vice-president,  Winfred  C.  Bhoadw;  secretay, 
'*»i  B.  Cartwright.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Object  of  Amateur  Union, — ^The  making  of  simple  mechanical  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate .instructive  experiments  in  philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  mechanical  drawing, 
map  drawing  in  water-colors,  etc.  The  models  exhibited  show  some  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  six  months;  they  were  planned  after  class  hours  and  made  at 
home  by  the  members,  and  at  meetings  improvements  were  suggested  by  their  in- 
structor, J.  Abdon  I>pnn^;an. 


Na 


Age. 


Exhibitors. 


Appcurattts. 


David  W.Benedict.... 

P&ul  C.  Hunter 

Geom  H.  Chaae 

Ererett  L.  Thompiion 

do rr... 

Henij  StoBCker 

Owen  J.McCoe 

John  B.  Cartwiigfat  . . 
Winfred  C.  RhoadeB. . 

Ibeodore  Baron 

Christopher  Binzen. . . 
Williaxn  J.  Mulcahj  . . 

Harry  Henshel 

Frank  Hoyey 

Harry  Bothfldiild, .. . 

Theodore  Baron 

Winfred  a  Bhoadee . . 

do. 

George  C.  AtUng 

George  Scholse 

Christopher  Binzen. . . 


Mhiiature  guillotine. 

Fresh- water  aquarium. 

Foundry  crane. 

Plan  of  a  stone-cutter. 

Inclined  raihxMul. 

Dumb-waiter. 

Diminutive  pile-driver. 

Stone  derrick. 

Wooden  press. 

▲  windlass. 

Water  pump. 

Alcohol  furnace.  « 

Electric  arc  lamp. 

Inertia  model 

Fret-work. 

Hap  of  world. 

.Do.  • 

Map  of  United  States. 

Do. 
Oil  pataiting, '' Italian  Fisher  Boy.'' 
Crayon  Drawing,  ** Norman  Sire''  (after  Rosa  Bonheur). 
Map  drawing. 

Do. 

Do. 


L,  The  Jamestown  Pubuc  Schooib. 

Knmcn  as  the  Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Jamestoum, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y,  Superintendent,  Samuel  O.  Love,  409  Prendergast 
avenue,  Jamestown,  N,  Y.    Ages,  from  five  to  eighteen  years. 

The  accompanying  programme  gives  in  brief  the  industries  taught  in  the  James- 
town schools,  to  which  have  been  added,  during  the  past  two  years,  type-writing, 
short-hand  and  microscopy.  The  methods  of  industrial  training,  it  may  be  stated 
in  general,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  teaching  other  subjects — that  is,  by 
direction,  instruction,  and  repeated  effort  by  the  learner. 

For  the  Primary  Departments, — Block  building,  stringing  straws,  stringing  beads, 
learning  colors,  tablet  laying,  paper  folding,  stick  laying,  picture  cutting,  scrap- 
book  making,  spool  work,  paper  embroidery,  braiding,  perforated  card-board  em- 
brcodery,  slat  plaiting,  mat  weaving. 

For  the  Second  Departments,— SIbX  plaiting  advanced,  crocheting  chain  stitch, 
paper  folding  advanced,  review  work,  perforated  card-board  embroidery  advanced, 
review  work,  sewing  over  and  over,  crocheting,  paper  folding  and  moimting,  hem- 
ming, pease  work,  knitting. 

For  the  Qirls  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools, — Hemming,  sewing  over  and 
over;  stitching,  overcasting,  running  and  gathering;  patching,  darning  and  making 
button-holes;  knitting  plain,  seamed,  fancy  stitches;  crocheting  chain,  plain,  double, 
and  afghan  stitches  and  fancy  stitches;  cutting  patterns  for  undergarments,  cut- 
ting bias  and  by  a  thread,  enlarging  patterns;  cutting  and  fitting  an  underwaist, 
cuttmg  and  basting;  embroidery  on  canvas  with  worsted,  tying  fringe,  and  drawn 
wcnrk  on  linen  with  featiier  stitches,  satin  stitches,  Kensington,  raised  work.  Cooking: 
Bread— <}raham,  brown,  white,  Indian;  biscuit,  various  kinds;  cake,  four  kinds; 
^oAst  beef,  beefsteak  broiled;  soups  of  various  kinds;  ways  of  cooking  cheap  pieces 
erf  beef  to  make  them  palatable  and  nourishing,  etc.  ,     ^^^ ,  ^ 
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Printing  Office  (for  boye  and  girls).— They  learn:  (1)  The  caae;  (0)  tjrpe-settang: 
(8)  to  distribute  the  type;  (4)  forms  of  newspaper  work;  (5)  press  work;  (0)  job  work, 
^different  grades;  (7)  general  office  work. 

For  Boys  of  the  Orammar  And  High  iSWibote.— Well-graded  course  of  twenty-one 
lessons  in  carpentry. 

The  articles  shown  were  made  by  eighty-three  pupils — forty-eight 
girls  and  thirty-five  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  five  to  sixteen 
years.  Specimens  were  shown  of  work  in  schools  of  all  grades — 
kindergarten  work,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  industrial  drawing, 
carpentry,  cabinet-work,  and  printing. 

LV.  The  Farm  Garden— Miniature  Garden  and  Farming  Implements. 

[Originator,  Mrs.  U  B.  Briant.] 

The  idea  of  preparpig  a  course  of  simple  lessons  in  agriculture  was  suggested  by 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  desire  arose  to  do  something  similar  in  design  and  spirit 
for  the  boys.  With  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  secretary 
of  the  Chil<^n'B  Aid  Society,  lessons,  with  miniature  tools  and  a  box  of  earth  suit- 
able in  size  for  the  school-room,  were  introduced  into  one  of  the  schools  of  that 
society.    The  experience  of  five  years  has  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 

The  exhibition  catalogue  was  prefaced  by  the  following  statement 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibition,  showing  its  purpose 
and  methods: 

CmiiDREN^s  Industrial  Exhibition. 

C(ynimittee  on  Management— Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Mr. 
John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mr.  E.  A.  Spring. 

This  exhibition  was  planned  to  ascertain  how  far  and  in  what  direction  the  chil- 
dren of  New  York  City  and  vicinity  have  heen  instructed  in  the  manual  arts  and 
industries.  Circulars  were  issued  inviting  the  co-operation  of  schools,  institutions, 
parents,  and  children,  to  which  cordial  responses  were  received.  Although  many 
teachers  regretted  that  they  could  send  no  exhibits  because  no  industrial  training  was 
given  in  their  schools,  the  general  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  introducing 
such  training. 

To  meet  the  often-expressed  wish  that  this  exhibition  might  show  the  results  at- 
tained in  cities  where  industrial  education  has  already  gained  a  definite  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  public  instruction,  special  invitations  were  extended  to  James- 
town, N.  Y.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Chicago,  BL;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Saint  Louis,  Mo.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  other  cities.  From  these  well-known  schools  the  associa- 
tion invited  the  work  of  all  grades  of  pupils,  irrespective  of  a^e,  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  results  possible  under  systematic  training. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  these  cities  and  to  all  the  schools  and 
institutions  which  have  so  cordially  co-operated  in  making  the  exhibition  what  it  is. 

Some  disappointment  is  felt  that  the  number  of  individual  exhibits  is  not  lai^ger, 
but  the  fact  is  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  manual  arts. 

The  exhibition  is  placed  before  the  public  in  the  earnest  hope  that  even  the  crude 
efforts  of  untrained  little  hands  may  awaken  a  thoughtful  interest  in  their  future 
development,  while  the  more  finished  work  of  older  pupils  may  convince  aU  who 
see  it  that  manual  training  is  both  feasible  and  advisable  as  a  factor  in  public  edu- 
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The  annual  meetixig  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  will  be  held  in  Assoda- 
tkm  Hall,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  13, 
at  8  p.  m.  Speakers  from  other  cities  will  be  present  to  tell  how  manual  training 
lias  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  curriculums  of  public  instruction,  and 
tiie  annual  report  of  the  Association  will  be  presented. 

JUBIES  TO  AWARD  MEDALS. 

WbodrtDork :  Mr.  Lockwood  De  Forest,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Metal  work:  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blodgett,  of  Conover  &  Co. 

Need'e-toork :  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Mrs.  Theodore  Cuyler,  Miss  M.  A.  Ckx>per. 

J^raeHcal  cookery:  Miss  Emily  Huntington. 

Modelling  in  day:  Mr.  Augustus  Saint  G^udens,  Mrs.  Yincenzo  Botta.       *     * 

LeaiJierwork:  Mr.  Charles  R.  Yandell. 

De^igne :  Mr.  F.  W.  Cheney,  Mr.  A.  Chambellan,  of  W.  and  J.  Sloane. 

PtifOing:  Mr.  A.  B.  Tumure. 

MiseeUaneoue  exhibits :  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  Hoe,  Jr. 

First  prize :  For  best  examples  of  ornamental  wood-work,  mechanical  wood-work, 
designs,  ornamental  metal  work,  mechanical  metal  work,  ornamental  needle-work, 
plain  needle-work,  modelling  in  clay,  cooking,  leather  work,  printing. 

Second  prize :  For  especially  meritorious  specimens  of  cabinet-work,  carving,  car- 
pentering, turning,  scroll  sawing,  models,  toys,  repouss^  work,  forge  work,  odier 
metal  work,  embroidery,  lace-work,  plain  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  mend- 
ing and  darning,  dolls'  dress-making,  bread,  rolls  or  biscuit,  reproduction  from 
natare  in  clay,  reproduction  from  drawing  in  clay,  design  for  carpet  or  oil-cloth, 
design  for  wall-paper,  design  for  embroidery,  design  for  pottery  or  tiles,  leather 
^rork,  printing. 

Third  prize :  For  the  two  second-best  specimens  under  each  of  the  above  classes, 
and  for  best  specimens  under  head  of  miscellaneous  exhibits. 

Fourth  prize :  For  the  three  third-best  specimens  under  each  of  the  above  classes. 

Sales— Ab  announced  in  the  circulars,  articles  made  by  children  for  the  exhibi- 
tion may  be  sold.  All  sales  are  in  charge  of  a  regular  saleswoman,  and  must  be  made 
through  her.  A  commission  of  10  per  cent.  wiU  be  deducted  from  price  received, 
and  settlement  will  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  following  report  by  the  committee  appears  as  Appendix  "A," 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  (1886)  of  the  Association. 

Appendix  A. 

KKPORT   OF   THB   COMMITTBB   ON   INDUSTRIES  ON   THE   EXmBITION  OF  CHILDREN'S 

HANDIWORK. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers^  Induetrial  Education  Association: 

When  the  idea  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  children's  handiwork  was  first  sug- 
gested in  the  committee  on  industries,  the  object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
and  in  what  directions  the  children  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  were  being  in- 
sfamcted  in  the  manual  arts  and  industries.  In  sending  out  the  circulars  of  invita- 
tion it  was  determined  to  limit  them  to  New  York  and  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  and  it  was  also  decided  not  to  invite  children  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
to  contribute.  With  these  restrictions  thirteen  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out, 
two  hundred  being  sent  directly  to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  requesting  them  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  enterprise.  Later  it  was  decided  to  extend  the 
limit  of  age,  and  to  request  public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  other  institutions 
of  other  cities,  to  send  exhibits;  which  requests  were  in  all  instances  cordially  com- 
plied with.     The  character  of  the  exhibition,  therefore,  was  materially  changed 
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from  that  which  the  committee  had  at  first  intended  it  should  assume,  and  while 
'  regretting  that  New  York  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  exhibits  to  make  a  local  exhibition  possible,  the  change  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, necessitated  by  this  fact,  resulted  in  an  exhibition  of  very  much  greater  edu- 
cational value  than  the  other  could  have  possessed. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  Ckwmopolitan  Hall;  it  opened  on  the  81st  of  March,  and 
was  in  progress  for  one  week.  It  comprised  no  less  than  seventy  separate  exhibits 
from  schools  and  institutions,  representing  the  work  of  thousands  of  children,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  individual  exhibits.  Many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  public 
schools  of  other  cities  were  more  or  less  alike,  but  those  sent  from  private  insti- 
tutions varied  from  work  of  the  simplest  character  to  so  complex  an  exhibit  as  the 
lAodel  of  a  suspension  bridge.  Of  these  seventy  exhibits,  fifty-four  were  from  New 
York  and  its  vicinity;  the  remainder  included  the  public  schools  and  institutions 
of  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston,  Worcester,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Saint  Louis, 
Chautauqua,  and  Jamestown,  and  the  Indian  School  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  tpg^her  with 
three  exhibits  of  foreign  work. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  that,  of  the  fifty-four  exhibits  of  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity, only  two  represented  public  schools— those  of  Hoboken  and  Montclair,  N.  J. 
It  is  further  suggestive  to  note  that,  of  the  remaining  fifty-two  exhibits,  thirty-one 
were  from  institutions  of  a  strictly  charitable  character. 

Some  of  these  teach  the  children  under  their  care  nearly  all  the  studies  of  the  reg- 
ular school  course;  but  they  go  further  than  this,  they  aim  to  prepare  their  children 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  lives  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  To 
provide  children  with  the  best  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  life's  battles,  something 
more  than  mere  book  learning  is  necessary.  Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  larger  education  of  the  masses  ?  Are  the  future  lives  of  these  children 
likely  to  be  different  from  those  of  a  majority  of  our  public-school  children  ?  It 
would  seem  not.  ^ 

There  were  besides  these  charitable  institutions,  which  made  so  large  and  so  inter- 
esting a  part  of  the  exhibition,  others  of  a  purely  private  character,  among  which 
the  Gramercy  Park  School  Tool  House  Association,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
and  the  Amateur  Technical  Union,  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention  as  showing 
the  results  of  technical  instruction  on  children  of  widely  different  conditions  of  life. 
The  exhibits  of  these  institutions  show  most  clearly  that,  whether  a  child  is  reared 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  or  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  the  same  capabilities  exist.  The 
highest  awards  which  the  association  had  to  bestow  were  given  to  exhibits  from 
these  schools.  Is  not  this  evidence  of  the  wide  applicability  of  industrial  training? 
The  practicability  of  introducing  this  sort  of  instruction  into  public-school  systems 
was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  splendid  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried  and  with  entire  success.  To  the  testi- 
mony of  Philadelphia  was  added  that  of  New  Haven,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter. It  seems  like  stating  an  axiom  to  say  that  all  girls  ought  to  be  taught  to  sew»  and 
yet  this  opinion  is  not  held  by  all  teachers.  That  such  instruction  can  be  success, 
fully  engrafted  on  every  public-school  curriculum  was  shown  by  the  sewing  exhibit 
of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 

The  excellence  of  a  large  number  of  the  exhibits  was  surprising  even  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  believer  in  technical  instruction,  and  those  who  had  only  a  vague  belief 
in  the  abstract  proposition  saw  in  the  exhibition  the  practical  demonstration  of  it. 
Man  has  been  given  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of  creation — ^the  power  to  make, 
to  originate — and  the  child  is  in  this  respect  like  the  man.  There  was  abundant 
evidence  of  this  in  the  exliibition,  and  it  was  sad  to  think  all  or  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren in  our  midst  suffer  in  not  being  taught  to  do  something.  Who  can  gauge  the 
infltteiice  of  these  idle  and  unoccupied  hours  on  the  moral  character  of  the  child? 
If  the  exhibition  showed  any  tiling,  it  was  that  the  children  were  interested  iaand 
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really  loved  the  work  they  were  doing,  and  that,  with  the  wide  spreading  of  indus- 
trial training,  the  illogical,  irrational  objection  to  working  with  one's  hands,  the 
resnlt  of  ignorance  of,  and  want  of  familiarity  with  work  must  vanish.  It  would 
seem  to  your  committee  that  nothing  could  have  been  devised  which  would  so  in- 
crease the  popular  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  industrial  and  manual  training 
as  this  exhibition.  Mere  theoriadng  on  any  subject  may  or  may  not  make  c<Hiverts 
to  it,  but  a  practical  demonstration,  such  as  this,  could  not  fail  to  win  disciples  in 
all  -who  saw  it. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  appreciative,  numbering  about  seven  thousand 
visitors.  Prizte  were  awarded  as  follows:  Nine  first-class  medals  for  best  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  classes  of  work  represented;  twenty-five  second-class  medals; 
forty-nine  third-class  medals;  and  eighty-six  fourth-class  medals;  a  total  of  one 
Imndbred  and  sixty-nine. 

The  financial  result  showed  the  total  expenses,  $2,488.53,  entirely  covered  by  re- 
ceipts from  admissions,  and  donations  specially  secured  as  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  public  press  at  large,  not  only  in  its  reports,  but  in  its  editorial  columns,  rec- 
osni2sed  the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  association  hopes  to  do,  and  was 
clearly  alive,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  but  to  the  lessons  which 
mig^ht  be  drawn  from  it. 

Two  pages  follow,  filled  with  extracts  from  the  appreciative  and 
commendatory  notices  which  appeared  in  several  of  the  leading  New 
York  journals  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibition.  The  report  is 
signed. 

For  the  committee  on  industries. 

WM.  A.  POTTER, 

Chairman, 

The  Third  Annual  Report.* 

That  part  of  this  report,  which  recounts  the  work  of  the  year  end- 
ing March  31;  1887,  is  here  given  entire. 

Third  Annual  Report  op  the  Industriai^  Education  Association. 

In  preeenting  this  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  work  done  by  the  association  the 
board  of  trustees  can  not  refrain  from  offering  its  congratulations  to  the  association 
for  the  rapid  growth  both  in  its  work  and  in  its  influence  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

No.  9  University  Place. 

It  became  plainly  evident  shortly  after  the  last  annual  report  was  issued  that  the 
offices  and  house  which  the  association  had  leased  for  its  work  had  become  quite  in- 
adequate. Steps  were  bemg  taken  to  collect  thcTmaterial  for  a  museum  of  industrial 
and  technical  education  from  contributors  to  the  children's  exhibition,  and  a  place 
for  the  promised  collection,  must  be  found.  The  classes  assembled  in  the  housQ  No. 
54  East  Eleventh  street  had  grown  too  large  for  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  it  was  clear  that  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  engrafting  the  system  ad- 
vanced by  the  association  on  the  present  system  of  general  education,  larger  classes 
must  be  gathered  together  than  had  heretofore  been  possible  with  the  limited  space  at 
the  command  of  the  association.  These  reasons  led  the  board  of  trustees  to  consider 
the  prcprietj  of  securing  a  suitable  building  for  the  offices  and  class  work  of  the  asso- 

*lliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  with  Prospectus 
cf  the  proposed  Training  College.  April,  1887.  No.  9  University  Place,  New  York 
City.    Pl>.23." 
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dation.  Early  in  May  the  building,  No.  9  University  Place,  previously  occupied  by 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board,  and  ex> 
amined  to  ascertain  how  well  adapted  it  might  be  for  the  proposed  occupancy  of  the 
association.  It  was  found  to  contain  large,  well-lighted  class  rooms,  a  pleasant  hall, 
and  a  room  which  had  been  the  library,  and  which  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  pn>- 
posed  museum.  A  building  better  suited  to  the  work  of  the  association,  provided 
certain  slight  alterations  and  repairs  were  made,  it  was  thought  could  not  be  found; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  consult  with 
the  trustees  of  the  seminary,  with  a  view  to  renting  the  building.  The  latter  agreed 
to  make  the  desired  alterations  and  repairs  and  to  lease  the  building  for  a  term  of 
eight  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  six  thousand  dollars.  This  offer  the  board  of 
trustees  accepted,  and  the  necessary  work  was  at  once  commenced.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  During  the  sununerthe  question  of* 
equipment  had  been  discussed,  and  through  the  liberality  of  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  others  interested  the  funds  necessary  to  thoroughly  equip  the  build- 
ing were  given. 

CLASSES. 

Upon  moving  into  the  new  building,  the  work  which  had  been  going  on  at  the 
Eleventh  street  house  was  transferred  hither;  and  on  December  14,  thQ  day  of  the 
formal  opening,  there  were  two  classes  in  drawing,  one  in  carpentry,  one  in  sewing, 
one  in  cookery,  together  with  the  kindergarten  and  the  department  of  domestic  train- 
ing. To-day,  there  are  in  the  building  seven  classes  in  drawing,  six  classes  in  car- 
pentry, six  classes  in  sewing,  twelve  classes  in  cookery,  together  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  an  increased  number  of  young  women  in  the  domestic  training  depart- 
ment. The  total  niunber  of  pupils  that  had  come  imder  the  instruction  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  last  year  was  1.904.  To-day  the  number  has  increased  to  4,383,  of 
which  number  2,991  pupils  have  been  in  classes  outside  of  the  building  but  in- 
structed by  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  association.  The  registry  of  classes  held 
in  the  building  shows  an  enrolment  of  992  pupils,  and  400  children  were  taught 
during  the  summer  in  the  vacation  schools.  Of  the  992  pupils  under  histruction  in 
the  building,  65  have  been  teachers. 

These  figures  show  how  great  the  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  been;  and 
as  the  number  has  increased,  so,  correspondingly,  has  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
improved.  While  the  practical  departments,  like  the  cooking  school,  the  sewing 
room  and  the  carpenter's  shop,  from  their  novelty,  attract  the  largest  number  of 
applicants,  the  association  endeavors  to  emphasize  the  value  of  drawing,  and  insists 
upon  the  ability  to  sketch  an  object  readily,  to  make  working  drawings  with  exact- 
itude, and  to  lay  out  a  plan,  as  preliminary  to  all  the  practical  work.  Without  this 
ability,  the  practical  exercises  ia  the  wood- working,  the  cooking,  and  sewing  depart- 
ments have  not  full  educational  value. 

Twenty-five  teachers  are,  or  have  been,  holding  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association  in  different  parts  of  the  city— at  Yonkers,  Dobb's  Ferry,  Staten  Island. 
Hoboken,  Ogontz  Seminary,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere — ^and,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  association,  industrial  drawing,  clay-modelling,  wood- 
carving,  carpentry  and  sewing  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Ho- 
boken and  Staten  Island  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  summer,  vacation  work  was  imdertaken  in  the  tenement  districts  of 
the  city,  at  Staten  Island  and  Oyster  Bay.  While  a  vacation  school  is  too  short- 
lived to  afford  valuable  educational  results,  the  benefit  is  obvious  of  substituting 
healthful  and  interesting  occupation  for  the  demoralizing  influences  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  subjected  during  the  long  ^^a^t^ogj^  ^@^bt^  remem- 
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bered  that  in  these  schools  the  attendaoce  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  ordinary  school  impossil^e.  Something  finer  is  reached  where  boys  and  girls 
submit  cheerfully  to  necessary  restraint  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  the  work 
inspires.  In  the  three  schools  held  in  the  city  in  July  and  August,  over  four  hun- 
dred pupils  were  instructed  in  drawing,  modelling,  construction,  wood-carving, 
sewing  and  cooking. 

All  the  class  work  has  been  under  the  immed&te  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent. Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  upon  whose  connection  with  the  association  the  board  of 
tnistees  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself .  * 
• 

COMIOTTEBS. 

At  the  Board  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  October  the  general  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  Aasodaticxi  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  conmiittee,  which  took 
the  place  of  t^e  various  committees  of  last  year.  By  this  centralization  of  author- 
ity, the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  the  work  could  be  accomplished  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

At  present,  the  standing  committees  are  as  follows:  Finance  committee,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  auditing  committee. 

LSCfTURBS. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  determined  to  initiate  a  course 
of  free  lectures  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  kindred  topics.  The  open- 
ing lecture  of  the  course  was  given  by  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  The  other  lectures  were  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of 
public  schools,  New  Haven,  Conn, ;  Thomas  W.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Reading,  Pa.;  Norman  C.  Calkins,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  public 
schools.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School;  William  N.  Barringer,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.;'  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  Association.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  list  that  the  subject  has  been  presented  by  some  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
educational  subjects  in  this  country. 

HUSEX7X. 

Of  the  value  of  a  museum  illustrating  such  methods  of  manual  training  and  in- 
dustrial education  as  have  been  well  tried  there  can  be  little  doubt  and  such  a  col- 
lection as  that  which  has  been  formed  by  the  association  is  probably  unique.  There 
is,  in  such  an  exhibition,  a  veritable  object  lesson  in  industrial  education  which  he 
who  runs  may  read.  From  it  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  manual  and  mental  exercises — how  they  supplement  and 
depend  upon  each  other. 

The  museum  comprises  at  present  some  twelve  separate  exhibits  of  drawing,  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  carpentry,  joinery,  lathe  and  forge  work,  representing 
the  Chicago  imblic  schools,  Worcester  High  School,  Montclaur  public  schools,  New 
Haven  public  schools,  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  and  the  Wo. 
man's  Institute  of  Technical  Design.  Still  other  exhibits  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tioD. 

UBRABY. 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  library  was  by  no  means  such  a  one  as  the  asso* 
ciation  ought  to  possess.  In  the  machinery  of  education,  a  library  should  play  an 
important  part.  There  is  much  more  literature  upon  the  subject,  to  which  students 
should  have  access,  than  is  comprehended  in  the  five  hundred  books  and  pamphlets 
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now  on  the  shelves  of  the  association,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  has  undertaken  to  put  the  library  in  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
association.  A  sum  sufficient  has  been  given  to  enable  the  board  of  tmstees  to  pur- 
chase not  only  the  standard  English  works,  but  to  have  translations  made  and  issued  j 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association  of  many  foreign  works,  which  should  be  put 
before  students  and  the  public.  When  this  is  accomplished — and  it  will  take  time — 
the  association  will  be  in  po88e88ion.of  the  nucleus  of  a  most  valuable  reference  and 
circulating  library. 

STATElteNT  OF  PRINCIPLBS. 

• 

^  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  17th  of  December  a  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  interest  for  the  work  at  the  new  biuldlng  the  association  might 
lose  sight  of  its  wider  policy — which  was  the  creation  of  public  interest  and  belief 
in  the  value  of  industrial  education.  There  was  danger  of  its  degenerating  into  a 
manual  training  school.  To  guard  agaiost  this  a  committee  was  appointed  to  out- 
line the  policy  of  the  association;  and  the  report  of  that  committee,  which  follows, 
has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Association. 
The  Association  holds: 

I.  That  the  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  can  be  reached  only  through 
a  system  of  education  which  combines  the  training  found  in  the  usual  course  of  study 
with  the  elements  of  manual  training. 

II.  That  the  current  system  trains  the  memory  too  largely,  the  reasoning  powers  I 
less,  the  eye  and  hand  too  little.  j 

III.  That  Industrial  training,  to  have  its  fullest  value,  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
general  education.  While  valuable  in  some  measure  alone,  it  is  alone  little  better 
than  manual  training  as  leading  to  the  learning  of  trades. 

IV.  That  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  teach  trades.  That  boys  and  girls 
will,  if  educated  according  to  the  system  which  it  advocates,  be  better  able  to  take 
up  the  study  of  any  particular  trade,  it  recognizes  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
system.  It  is  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  which  it  holds  to  be  the  essential 
aim  of  the  system. 

V.  That  the  fact  is  generally  recognized  among  those  best  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  that  the  kindergarten  system  produces  the  best  results  wltli 
young  children.  Tlie  Association  claims  that  the  system  which  combines  industrial 
training  with  the  usual  and  necessary  branches  is  nothing  more  than  a  development 
of  the  kindergarten  theory;  a  system  found  wise  for  young  children,  modified  and 
adapted  to  children  of  more  mature  growth. 

VI.  That  as  children,  wherever  found,  possess  the  same  faculties  and  develop 
the  same  characteristics,  this  system  should  be  introduced  into  all  classes  and  grades 
of  schools,  the  private  as  well  as  the  public,  and  not  alone  in  the  primary  public 
schools,  but  in  all  those  of  more  advanced  grades. 

VII.  That  this  system  tends  to  the  development  of  certain  moral  qualities  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Vin.  That  the  various  occupations  which  are  by  this  system  given  to  children 
render  study  less  irksome  than  any  system  can  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  alone  involved. 

IX.  That  there  exists  in  this  country  a  wide-spread  disinclination  for  manual 
labor  which  the  present  system  of  education  seems  powerless  to  overcome.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  occupations  which  boys  and  girls  might  with  advantage  enter 
were  it  not  that  they  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  false  view  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  The  Association  holds  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  education  will 
be  to  destroy  a  prejudice  which  in  a  measure  arises  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with 
hand  work. 
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X.  That  the  first  and  last  object  of  the  Association,  the  main  reason  for  its  ex« 
istence,  is  the  creation  of  a  public  interest  in  this  system  and  a  public  behef  in  its 
value. 

TRAININO  OF  TEACHERS. 

Durin^^  the  winter  it  became  apparent  Itot,  while  the  Association  was  meeting 
with  no  small  flEUOoess  in  its  efforts  to  spread  abroad  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cates, it  was,  at  the  same  ^me,  creating  a  demand  for  trained  teachers,  to  meet 
which  there  was  an  inadequate  supply.  The  question  arose,  where  and  by  whom 
were  these  teachers  to  be  trained.  Manifestly,  this  training  should  and  must  be 
done  by  the  Association.  Here  was  a  wide  field  for  work;  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
recognizing  its  duty,  proceeded  to  organize  such  normal  classes  as  its  facilities  per- 
mitted it  to  undertake. 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  became  evident  that  such  a  scheme  must  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  training  college,  needing  the  guidance  of  a  trained  and  expert 
educator.  A  president  must  be  found,  and  search  was  at  once  begun  for  the  right 
man  for  the  place.  And  this  man  the  Board  of  Trustees  beheves  it  has  found  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  president-elect.  To  his  care  the  organ- 
ization and  guidance  of  the  proposed  training  college  will  be  given. 

The  interest  of  the  public  during  the  year  has  been  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  visitors  who  have  come  to  the  building,  not  only  from  among  the  people  of  New 
York,  but  from  many  other  cities.  The  lectures  have  been  well  attended,  and  vis- 
itors and  listeners  alike  have  shown  an  intelligent  interest  and  appreciation.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  remains,  as  it  always  must,  a  centre  of  informa- 
tion—a  headquarters  for  influence  and  work. 

It  is  intended  to  organize  a  model  school  in.  connection  with  the  proposed  train- 
ing college.  In  fact,  a  coU^e  aiming  to  train  teachers  could  not  exist  without  such 
a  school  in  connection  with  it.    It  is  a  necessary  concomitant. 

In  this  model  school  the  training  which  the  Association  advocates  will  be  given; 
here  the  new  system,  which  combines  the  old  and  the  new,  vdll  be  taught;  and  the 
Association  hopes  to  have  in  it  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  which  it  strives 
to  propagate. 

From  this  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  it  must  be  evident 
tf)  every  one  that  the  Association  has  gone  forward  in  its  work  with  giant  strides; 
and.  if  the  past  is  any  guaranty  of  the  future,  it  may  be  contemplated  with  entire 
and  assured  confidence. 

WILLIAM  A.  POTTER, 

Secretary. 
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The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  account,  which  emphasizes  the 
wonderful  growth  in  the  resources  of  the  Association^  which  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  great  increase  in  expenditures: 

Industrial  Education  Association  in  account  unth.  John  S»  Bussing,  Treasurer, 
Dk.  Cb. 


1888. 

Apr.  1.    CMfaonhand |M6.96 

Loan  to  children's  oxhibftion 

committee  returned 1,088.S5 

.     Annual  Bubficriptfons 9ia.00 

Donations 27,041.00 

House  account,  income  from 

rentals,eto 4,008.85 

Class    account,  returns    for 
aervloesofteaciiers 8,884.46 


88,708.81 


1887. 
Apr.  1.    Balance  In  bank  . 


006.48 


1887. 
Mar.  81. 


Vacation  schools fSlS.flS 

Bent  account 4,876. 18 

Equipment  account 5,186.44 

Bepairs 819.97 

Office  expenses,  (including 
salary    of    secretary   and 

printing) 8,858.04 

House  account 7,449.  S3 

Class  account  (incduding  salaiy 
of  superintendent  and  serr- 

Ices  of  teachers) 5,967.80 

Deposit  in  U.  8.  Trust  Com- 
pany to  credit  of  the  asso- 
ciation   18,000.00 

Balance  in  Mechaniotf' Bank..       608.4S 


88, 708. 81 


JOHN  8.  BUSSmO,  Tneuurer. 


Certificate  of  deposit,  No.  A,  48288,  In  U.  8.  lYust  Company. 

Audited  and  found  Gonect. juELBEBT  B.  CAKY. 

£.  and  O.  £. 
Apbil  15,  1887. 

The  following  is  the  prospectus  of  the  training  college  to  which 
he  refers: 

Prospectus  op  the  Proposed  College  for  the  Training  op  Teachers. 

The  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  to  be  founded  to  give  systematic  instruc- 
tion to  persons  desirous  of  entering  on  the  profession  of  teaching.  For  the  present  at 
least  the  instruction  given  will  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  hitherto  n^lected 
factors  in  education  which  may  be  included  under  the  name  of  industrial  training. 
Both  male  and  female  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  coll^;e. 

Efficient  and  practical  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  industrial  education 
will  be  given  by  a  competent  corps  of  instructors,  under  whose  direction  and  criti- 
cism students  will  also  teach  the  pupils  of  the  mod?l  school. 

REQUniEMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

As  a  general  rule  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  college  until  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  special  cases  this  requirement  may  be  sus- 
pended by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an  approved  examination  in  tiie 
following  subjects:  • 

Arithmetic. — Prime  and  composite  numbers,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  com- 
mon multiple,  denominate  numbers,  common  and  decimal  f^*actions,  percentage, 
simple  and  compound  interest,  discount,  alligation,  square  and  cube  root,'oompound 
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atimbers,  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.    The  books  qf  Peck, 
Weatworth  and  Hill  or  Greenleaf  are  recommended. 

Piane  geometry, ^A&  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of  Da  vies'  Le- 
gendre. 

English. — Parts  of  speech,  inflection,  parsing  and  false  syntax.  Also,  penman- 
ship and  orthography.  The  grammars  of  Swinton,  Whitney,  Brown  or  Greene  are 
recoiuniended. 

HUiory. — Anderson's  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

Oamporition, — ^Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  write  a  composition  covering 
at  least  one  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  on  some  subject  to  be  given  out  at  the  time  of 
the  exainination. 

Equivalent  books  to  those  named  above  may  be  offered  by  the  applicant. 
Any  student  admitted  conditionally  must,  satisfy  his  conditions  before  December 
1st,  unless  excufied  by  vote  of  faculty. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Special  students  are  received  and  permitted  to  select  such  courses  as  they  may 
choose  and  be  found  qualified  to  enter  upon. 

OOUBSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

For  male  students, — History  and  science  of  education,  two  hours  a  week ;  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  wood-working,  four  hours  a  week;  modelling  and  industrial  art, 
three  hours  a  week. 

For  female  students. — History  and  science  of  education,  two  hours  a  week;  me- 
chanical drawing  and  wood-working,  three  hours  a  week;  modelling  and  industrial 
art,  three  hours  a  week;  domestic  science,  five  hours  a  week. 

Students  will  also  be  required  to  teach,  under  supervision,  in  the  model  school, 
and  to  attend  various  courses  of  lectures  on  educational,  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects that  will  be  arranged  for.  Certain  courses  of  instruction  and  lectures  in  other 
collies  in  New  York  City  wiU  also  be  open  to  the  students. 

TUITION  PEES. 

The  terms  for  tuition  for  the  full  year's  course  are  $60.  The  terms  for  special 
and  partial  courses  will  be  made  known  on  application.  A  limited  number  of 
scholarships  have  been  established  to  aid  deserving  students. 

DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  college  will  have  dormitory  accommodation  for  twenty-five  female  students, 
and  the  room  rent  varies  from  $120  to  $150  for  the  scholastic  year.  Board ,  lodging, 
and  washing  will  also  be  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  female  students  for  $350 
for  the  scholastic  year. 

SCHOLASTIC  TERMS. 

The  first  term  of  the  regular  course  of  study  commences  on  the  third  Thursday 
in  September  and  ends  on  the  third  (or  fourth)  Thursday  in  December.  The  second 
tena  begins  on  the  first  (or  second)  Tuesday  in  January  and  ends  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter. 

The  third  tertn  begins  the  Wednesday  after  Easter  and  ends  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  June. 

All  scholastic  exercises  are  suspended  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Ash  Wednesday,  on  public  holidays  established  by  law,  and  on  such  days  in 
each  year  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  civil  authority.    Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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The  entrance  examination  for  1887  will  be  held  in  the  College  building.  No.  9 
University  Place,  on  Tuesday,  September  13th,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Application  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  made  to 

H.  R.  BURNS,  Superintendent, 

9  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

Offlcers  of  instruction  and  government — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
President,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education;  Helen  R.  Bums,  Su- 
perintendent and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  Charles  R.  Richards,  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Wood- Working;  Julia  H.  Oakley,  Professor  of  Domestic  Scieiioe; 
,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 

Instructors  in  the  model  school. ,  grammar  grade; , 

primary  grade; ,  kindergarten. 

The  report  shows  a  list  of  46  **  active  members,"  91  "associate  mem- 
bers," 19  "corresponding  members,"  and  30  "honorary  members." 
Among  the  names  of  new  "honorary  members"  are  those  of  Presi- 
dent Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  President  Walker, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  list  of  donors  shows  eleven  gifts,  each  of  $1,(XX)  and  over,  one 
of  which,  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  was  for  $10,000.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  in  the  reference  to  the  library  in  tl^  report  that  the 
number  of  volumes  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  report  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Trustees  and  Officers  for  1887-88: 

Industrial  Education  Association, 

[No.  9  University  Place,  New  Yoric.] 

Trustees,  1887-*88.— Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Chairman;  Mr.  M.  Dwight  Collier, 
Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Secretary;  Qen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Mr. 
Melbert  B.  Cary,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  Prof.  J.  H.. Van  Amringe,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mr.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt. 

officers  and  standing  oommtttkes,  1887-88. 

Officers,— 'Dr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President;  Mr.  Melbert  B.  Gary,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Secretary;  Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  Superintendent. 

Executive  Committee.— M^ias  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Chairman;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill, 
Mr.  E.  Monroe  Smith,  Miss  Katharine  Van  Nest,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  Peter 
M.  Bryson,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter. 

Finance  Committee.— Mr,  William  F.  Bridge,  Chairman;  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
Mr.  M.  Dwight  Collier,  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown. 

Auditing  Committee.— Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Mr,  Walter  Howe,  Mr.  James  W. 
Pinchot. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mr.  Melbert  B.  Gary, 
ex  effldo  members  of  all  standing  committees. 

A  more  recent  statement  of  the  development  and  work  of  the 
Association  was  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  iButler, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Baltimore,  November  1,  1887,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  brief  account  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  similar  society  in  that  city  (see  ante,  PP'|l^/b§)t|p 
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Dr.  Butler,  on  that  occasion,  summed  up  the  past  work  and  present 
plans  of  the  association.     He  said,  in  the  coui'se  of  his  address: 

The  associatioii  has  had  under  instruction  4».388  pupils,  2,991  of  whom  have  been 

members  of  classes  held  outside  of  the  building,  but  instructed  by  teachers  in  the 

employ  of  the  association. .   Over  400  pupils  were  enrolled  in  vacation  classes  held 

in  July  and  August  last.    A  course  of  public  lectures  was  given  and  attracted 

muchattentioii. 

•  *  «  «  «  «  '      « 

A  museum  had  been  opened,  which  served  as  an  object  lesson  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. It  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  many  teachers  and  other  interested  per- 
sons visited  it  daily.  From  it  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  resulting 
from  the  oombination  of  Tn^nnn.!  and  mental  exercises,  and  sees  how  they  supple- 
ment and  depend  upon  each  other. 

PBOPOSED  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

During  the  winter  of  1886~*87  the  managers  of  the  association  had  been  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  pedagogium  or  training  college  for  teachers.    This 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  present  president  of  the  association  was  elected 
and  instructed  to  organize  such  a  training  college.    He  was  also  chosen  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  college,  and  to  hold  in  it  the  professorship  of  the  history  and  insti- 
tutes of  education.    Since  the  report  of  la^t  spring,  in  which  aU  these  facts  are  em- 
bodied, was  issued,  great  advances  have  been  made  and  the  plans  thereoutlined 
have  been  put  into  successful  operation.    The  training  college,  which  in  ite  first 
class  has  16  regular  and  22  special  students,  is  not  a  normal  school,  in  which  ele- 
mentary education  and  special  training  are  combined.    But,  like  the  law  or  medi- 
cal school,  this  training  coU^e  demands  as  qualification  for  entrance  the  possession 
by  the  candidate  of  a  good  general  education.    The  college  course  lasts  two  years 
and  is  special  and  technical.    It  aims  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  its  processes  and  powers  and  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  education,  and  practical  instruction  in  didactics  or  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  \&w  school  has  its  new  moot  courts  and  the  medical  college  its  dissecting- 
room,  in  which  the  pupil  combines  practical  work  with  his  theoretical  instruction. 
The  New  York  Training  Coll^:e  secures  this  practical  work  for  its  pupils  in  the 
model  school,  which  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the  college.  In  this  school  the 
college  student  gets  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  school-room  work 
and  an  insight  into  child  character.  The  curriculiun  of  this  model  school  is  that 
which  the  association  advocates  for  all  schools.  It^  lowest  grade  is  a  kindergarten, 
and  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  manual  training  takes  its  place  side  by 
side  with  the  three  R's,  and  instruction  in  geography,  history  and  elementary 
science.  Normal  classes  are  also  held  in  order  to  train  teachers  in  drawing,  model- 
ling, carpentry,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  This  is  necessary,  because  one  of  the  great- 
^  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  industrial  education  is  found  to  be  the  lack 
of  trained  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  advocated. 

.     FREE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM,  READING-ROOM  AND  LECTURES. 

An  educational  library,  a  reading-room,  the  museum  and  a  public  lecture  course 
are  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  institution.  All  of  these  are 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  use,  and  the  lectures,  which  are  given  twice  each  week, 
attract  large  audiences  of  interested  teachers.  A  large  correspondence  is  carried  on 
^ith  boards  of  education,  superintendents  of  instruction  and  others,  with  a  view 
to  interest  them  in  industrial  education,  and  informing  them  about  it.  Our  associ- 
ation is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  outlines  of  an  elementary  course  in  wood- 
working, an  elementary  course  in  sewing,  and  three  courses  in  cooking.  Other 
syllabuses  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weekfj.^^  by  V^OOQIC 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

The  publication  of  leaflets,  giving  information  on  scientiflc  points  concerning 
which  questions  are  continually  asked,  has  been  begun,  and  leaflet-number  one  is 
now  in  the  press.  Early  in  1888  the  first  of  a  series  of  educational  monograplis 
will  appear  bearing  the  association's  imprint.  Among  the  contributors  to  these 
monographs  will  be  the  most  distinguished  educators,  both  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  aim  of  the  series  will  be  to  diffuse  sound  information  on  educa- 
ional  topics  in  an  inexpensive  form. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report. 

The  latest  official  information  of  the  work  of  this  progressive  As- 
sociation is  given  in  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1888,  under  date  of  May  4,  1888.*    He  says: 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION: 

The  president  respectfully  presents  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year:  *  »  «  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  organ- 
ization founded  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise  has  become  a  great  educational  force, 
and  lias  changed  its  platform  of  humanitarianism  for  one  of  purely  educational 
reform  and  advancement.  In  so  doing  it  has  only  followed  the  analogy  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  many  quarters.  In  England  popular  education,  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  existed,  was  nothing  more  than  a  public  charity  until  1870.  In  that  year  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Forster's  great  Elementary  Education  Act  raised  it  to  the  plane  of  a 
public  duty.  Half  a  century  ago  all  the  free  schools  that  New  York  City  possessed 
were  those  of  the  various  religious  organizations  and  those  of  the  Free  School 
Society.  To-day  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  municipal  government.  These  illustrations  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  They  indicate  that  a  science  of  education  has  been  slowly 
evolving,  and  that  it  is  differentiated  from  philanthropy  and  from  charity,  as  well 
as  from  theology  and  economics.  Unfortunately  the  administration  of  public  edu- 
cation is  not  yet  wholly  differentiated  from  the  art  of  politics. 

The  recognition  of  education  as  a  science  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  civilization, 
but  the  importance  of  this  advance  is  imquestionably  less  apparent  to  those  who 
make  it  than  it  will  be  in  years  to  come  to  those  who  will  write  tlie  history  of  its 
making.  The  recognition  of  education  as  a  science  means  the  study  of  the  child 
and  the  study  of  the  child's  enyironment.  It  means  the  putting  away  of  whims 
and  fancies  and  the  gradual  displacement  of  crude  theories  and  imperfect  methods. 
It  makes  rational  advance  possible.  The  Industrial  Education  Association  has  taken 
its  stand  upon  this  platform.  It  believes  that  education  is  the  training  of  the  child 
for  life,  and  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  child  increases  and  the  conditions  of  life 
change,  the  means  of  education  must  be  adapted  to  this  knowledge  and  to  these 
conditions.  It  views  education  as  not  stationary,  but  progressive,  and  holds  that 
any  enduring  advance  must  be  the  product,  not  of  revolution  but  of  evolution. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  former  report  in  which  the  principle  was 
announced  that  Indnstrial  training  to  have  its  fullest  value  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  general  education.  Commenting  on  this.  President 
Butler  says: 

*  *  *  If  manual  training  is  technical  training,  if  it  is  only  a  passing  fancy,  then 
the  claim  which  we  make  for  manual  training  as  a  factor  in  common  school  edu- 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  4,  1888,  -^^i^gJ^^J^Jigl^rt^^or  the 
Industrial  Education  Association,  1888.     Pp.  24.  ^  '^^    ^  o     . 
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cation  18  ill-fouaded.  It  is  because  mamiai  training  is  mental  training,  because  it 
supplies  a  general  and  not  a  mere  local  need,  and  because  it  is  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  child's  mind  and  its  capacities,  that  the  work  of  this  Association  is  jus- 
tified and  will  be  successful. 

.  He  then  proceeds  at  some  length  to  describe  and  define  the  classes 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  Association: 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  sharply  divided  into  two  parts.  One  branch  of 
oar  work  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  a  public  interest  in  manual  training  as 
an  intellectual  discipline,  and  involves  the  publication  of  information  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Under  this  he&d  I  class  the  publications  of  the  Association,  the  lec- 
tures and  arguments  delivered  by  its  officers,  and  the  very  extensive  correspondence 
which  is  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  with  educators 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

So  great  have  been  the  demands  for  all  kinds  of  educational  infor- 
mation that  a  number  of  f  qreign  corresponding  members,  to  whom 
inquiries  can  be  referred,  have  been  appointed. 

*  *  *  The  following  gentlemen  have  already  signified  their  acceptance  of  corres- 
ponding membership:  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  London;  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  of 
Kings  Oolite,  Cambridge;  John  Frederick  Heyes,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford; Prof.  A.  Salicis,  of  Paris;  Bobert  Seidel,  of  Mollis,  Switzerland;  Prof.  A, 
Sluys,  of  Brussels;  Dr.  £.  Hannak,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  of  NS&s, 
Sweden. 

The  publication  beginning  in  November,  1887,  of  Educational  Leaf- 
lets, of  which  fourteen  had  been  issued,  is  recorded,  as  also  the 
issue  in  January,  1888,  of  the  first  of  a  proposed  bi-monthly  series 
of  Educational  Monographs,  to  be  written  by  leading  educationists. 
Of  these  he  says: 

The  opening  numbers  of  the  series  contributed  by  President  Oilman,  of  Balti- 
more; Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  London,  have  been  verj 
favorably  received  by  the  press,  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  series  will 
be  well  supported. 

The  President  and  other  OflScers  of  the  Association  have  delivered 
addresses  in  several  plac^.  The  President  has  spoken  officially  in 
a  large  number  of  leading  cities  and  before  educational  bodies  and 
associations.  One  of  them,  the  €^mirable  paper  read  by  President 
Butler  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Teacher's  Association  in  Washington,  March,  1888,  is  given  in  one 
of  the  appendices  to  this  volume.* 

The  second  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  the  strictly  educational.  It 
consists  of  three  parts :  The  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  Model  School, 
and  the  special  classes. 

In  the  account  of  The  Training  College  for  Teachers,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  is  discussed,  and 
the  College  of  the  Association  differentiated  from  them.  Of  the 
work  of  the  college  the  President  says: 

The  Training  College  which  this  Association  has  founded  is  a  strictly  professional 
•chooL    The  course  of  study  is  two  years  in  length,  and  is  designed  solely  to  train 

•See  Appendix  L,  vn  (a)—"  How  and  to  what  extend  can  Manual  T^^^PJ??^*^ 
engrafted  on  our  public  schools?"  Dgitzedby^OOglC 
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broad-minded,  cultured,  profeBsidnaJlytaiuned  teachers.  It  is  based  oa  pyachdiogy, 
and  includes  also  the  history  and  science  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  in- 
cluding the  subjects  included  in  the  term  manual  training,  observation  and  practice 
in  the  model  school,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  natural  science, 
including  the  construction  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  and  history.  The  tivo 
subjects  last  mentioned  are  included  because  of  their  value  as  part  of  a  teacher's 
equipment.  The  comprehension  of  the  course  of  history  and  its  philosophy  vrill 
give  to  the  teacher  that  imaginative  insight  and  readiness  in  illustraticai  which  is 
so  valuable  in  training  the  child's  mind. 

No  academic  instruction  is  given  at  the  Ck>llege.  Candidates  for  admission  are 
required  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  to  present  certificates  of  ^^vBdu- 
ation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy.  Graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
of  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  applicants  are  rigidly  ex* 
amined  in  arithmetic,  plain  geometry,  history,  geography,  elementary  science  and 
English.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  add  free-hand  drawing  to  these  requirements, 
in  order  to  emphasize  its  importance  as  a  school  subject. 

On  March  15, 1888,  when  the  catalogue  of  the  current  year  was  issued,  there  were 
18  students  in  the  junior  class  of  the  Training  College  and  86  were  enrolled  as  special 
students  and  pursuing  special  courses.  Of  the  104  but  8  were  men.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  number  of  male  students  will  increase  largely  as  it  becomes  gen- 
erally known  how  great  is  the  demand  for  trained  men  to  introduce  and  supervise 
manual  training  for  boys. 

The  experiment  of  teaching  light  wood  working  to  girls,  success- 
fully begun  some  years  since  by  Professor  Hagar  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  repeated  here  with  like  success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  novel  results  of  the  year's  experience 
has  been  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  female  students  to  use  wood  working 
tools.  Tlie  professor  in  charge  of  that  work  says  in  his  report:  *'  The  work  of  the 
students  in  the  wood  working  shop  has  been  somewhat  of  a  revelation.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  the  UxAa  have  been  handled  and  the  skill  acquired  in  their  use 
have  been  surprising,  while  the  accuracy  of  the  results  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
training  is  as  suitable  for  girls  as  for  boys.*'  During  the  second  and  third  terms  the 
students  of  the  training  college  have  taught  large  classes  of  children,  and  have  so 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  practical  experience  as  teachers. 

The  growth  of  the  college  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  change  in  and  additions  to  the  force  of  instructors: 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  must  receive  two  additions  before  a  second  year's 
work  is  entered  upon :  a  professor  of  natural  science  and  professor  of  history  and 
methods  of  teaching.  These  appointments  have  already  been  authorized  and  will 
shortly  be  made.  On  April  27, 1887,  Miss  Julia  H.  Oakley  was  chosen  professor  of  do- 
mestic economy,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Richards,  professor  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
wood  working.  In  June,  1887,  Miss  Angeline  Brooks  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  Mrs  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  professor 
of  industrial  art.  All  of  these  appointments  are  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  On  April  14th,*  1887,  Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  superintendent  of  class  work, 
resigned  her  position.  Appreciating  the  value  of  Miss  Bums*  services,  and  knowing 
how  helpful  her  energy  and  ability  had  been  in  the  past,  the  board  hesitated  to  accept 
the  resignation.  In  October,  however.  Miss  Bums  insisted  on  its  acceptance  and 
withdrew  from  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  vacancy  thus  created  remained 
unfilled  until  December  22d,  when  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  was  created  and 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Tyler,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  chosen  to  the  position.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  work  assistants  have  been  asked  for  in  several  departments. 
One  has  already  been  appointed  in  the  wood  working  department,  and  an  applica- 
Uon  for  an  assistant  in  the  Kindergarten  is  pending: 
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As  in  other  normal  schools,  the  college  has  a  model  school  at- 
tached; opportunity  was  also  given  to  public  school  children  to  come 
each  day  at  3.30  P.  M.  for  free  instruction — 

In  sewing,  domestic  economy,  industrial  art,  and  wood  working.  *  *  * 
Over  2,400  children  applied  for  these  privilege**,  but  lack  of  room  compelled  us  to 
turn  away  over  1,000,  and  only  about  1,400  were  received. 

These  decreased  from  various  causes  till  in  March  only  508  attended. 

Of  this  number,  116  were  instructed  in  sewing,  167  in  domestic  economy,  142  in 
industrial  art,  83  in  wood  working.  The  merer  presence  of  these  large  bodies  of 
children  after  school  hours  and  without  any  inducement  or  hope  of  reward  is  suf- 
ficient comment  on  the  statement  sometimes  thoughtlessly  made  that  the  children 
do  not  like  nor  need  manual  training.  It  would  be  interesting  could  we  learn  from 
the  parents  or  teachers  of  these  children,  what  effect,  if  any,  their  manual  training 
has  had  upon  them.    It  is  a  matter  for  regf et  that  such  information  is  unobtainable. 

A  number  of  extra  classes  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  as  many  school  teachers  and  students  as  possible.  In  all, 
thirty-three  such  classes  were  held,  attended  by  1)30  pupils.  The 
** summary'*  given  in  the  catalogue*  shows  a  grand  total,  including 
officers  and  students,  of  1,689. 

The  usua>l  lectures  were  given  from  October  to  June.  A  refer- 
ence library  of  a  thousand  volumes  has  been  given  by  one  of  the 
membera  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  president  eloquently  recites  the  rapid  progress  of  manual 
training: 

During  the  year,  Albany,  Newburgh,  Paterson,  Detroit  and  Saint  Paul,  among 
the  larger  cities,  have  introduced  manual  training.  The  leaflets  published  by  this 
Association  have  recorded  the  facts  concerning  these  cities  and  may  be  referred 
to  for  fuller  information. 

He  briefly  recounts  the  action  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  action  of  the/Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  appointment,  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Washington  in  February,  1888,  of  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  subject, 

THE  COURSE  OF  FREE   PUBLIC   LECTURES. 

The  free  public  lectures  began  October  18,  1887,  and  are  **to  con- 
tinue till  June  1,  1888,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  each 
week  at  4  o*clock.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the 
Association's  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  No.  9  University 
Place."  A  schedule  of  the  lectures,  giving  the  topics  and  the  names 
of  the  lecturers,  is  issued. 

Prom  one  to  five  lectures  are  given  by  each  lecturer.    The  list  in- 
cludes the  names  of  many  well-known  educators,  and  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  particularly  connected  with  the  movement  for 
industrial  and  for  manual  training. 
^  Among  those  are  the  names  of  Assistant  S^perii^end^ftt  N.  A. 

*InduBtrial  Education  Association— College  for  th^traittin^pf  T^^^iei^^CijrBular 
of  Information,  1888.    Pp.  83.  '  ..         s.    -.  ^       .  .^,- 
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Calkins,  of  New  York  City;  Superintendent  Barringer,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Superintendent  C.  E.  Meliney,  of  Paterson,  N,  J.;  Profes- 
sors Ware  and  Peck,  of  Columbia  College,  and  Messrs.  George  H. 
Baker,  a.  M.,  W.  A.  Carpenter,  ph.  d.,  D.  K.  Dodge,  ph.  d.,  Wm. 
A.  Dunning,  ph.  d.,  instructors  in  Columbia  College;  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  H.  M.  McCracken,  ph.  d.,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  "York ;  Prof.  Charles  R.  Richards,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Wood- Working;  Arthur  W.  Tyler,  a.  m.,  Librarian; 
Miss  Angelina  Brooks,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Methods;  Mrs. 
Hannah  J.  Carter,  Professor  of  Industrial  Ai*t  in  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York  City; 
Professor  H.  M.  Leipsiger,  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New 
York  City;  Professor  Walter  S.  .Perry,  formerly  Director  of  Draw- 
ing in  Worcester,  Mass.,  now  Director  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Principal  Wm.  M.  Giffin,  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Training 
School;  Principal  B.  C.  Gregory,  Washington  Street  School,  Newark, 
N.J. ;  Principal  J.  A,  Reinhart,  ph.  d.,  High  and  Training  School,  Pat- 
erson, N.  J. ;  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Peabody;  A.  W.  Edson,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education;  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater, 
of  Wesley  an  University;  Col,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  (111.) 
Normal  School;  Charles  H.  Ham,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  El.;  Charles 
Barnard,  Esq.,  of  the  Chautauqua  Town  and  Country  Club;  Mr. 
Stanton  Coit,  ph.  d.  ;  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  editor  of  the  School  Journal; 
Theodore  F.  Seward,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Musical  Reform;  Mr.  T. 
O'Conor  Sloane,  ph.  d.,  of  the  Scientific  American. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  pursuance  of  its  plan  of  disseminating  information  concerning 
industrial  education,  the  Association  began',  November  1, 1887,  to  issue 
"Educational  Leaflets."  These  are  sold  at  one  cent  each,  or  fifty 
cents  a  hundred;  fifty  cents  will  entitle  a  subscriber  to  receive 
promptly  all  issued  for  one  year.  The  following  are  announced: 
1,  The  Argument  for  Manual  Training;  2,  Public  Education  in  Ger- 
many; 3,  The  Albany  Report  on  Manual  Training;  4,  Manual  Train- 
ing in  Springfield,  Mass.  A  prospectus  is  also  issued  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posed "  Educational  Monographs  "  to  be  published  during  1888.  These 
are  to  contain  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  pages,  and  to  treat  concisely 
all  educational  questions;  particularly  those  relating  to  the  manual 
training  movement.  They  will  be  in  pamphlet  form,  and  six  num- 
bers a  year  are  promised;  subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year.  The 
authors,  as  announced,  are  to  be  President  D.  C.  Qilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  begins  the  series  with  **A  Plea  for  the 
Training  of  the  Hand;"  Charles  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago;  Sir  PhiUp 
Magnus,  of  London;  Oscar  Browning,  m.  a.,  of  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England;  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard  College;  Prof. 
George  H.  Howison,  of  the  University  of  California;  Mrs.  Constance 
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Jones;  Prof.  L.  W.  Spring,  of  Williams  College,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.* 

In  addition  to  the  official  publications  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Association,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  undertaken  by  these  interesting  societies  has 
been  widely  extended  by  means  of  illustrated  and  literary  articles 
in  various  publications.  "How  Fraulein  Mina  Schmidt  goes  to 
school"  (and  learns  there  to  cook)  was  charmingly  told  in  the  Sep- 
tember (1884)  number  of  St.  Nicholas;  as,  likewise,  in  the  April  (1886) 
number  of  the  same  magazine,  the  story  of  *^The  Boys'  Club"  held 
in  the  old  home  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  No.  126  St.  Mark's  Place, 
was  given  by  the  same  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  himself  an 
active  member  of  both  associations.  The  National  Baptist,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, gave  an  account  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  classes,  and,  in 
June  (1887),  Science  published  an  interesting  account  of  The  In- 
dustrial Education  Association. 

"The  Boys'  Club." 

The  Report  of  the  Boys'  Club  for  1886  is  a  very  suggestive  pam- 
phlet, well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  boys  of  city  streets.  The  club  is  supported  by  gifts  aggre- 
gating over  ^1,400  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 1886,  and  offers 
to  these  poor  boys  innocent  and  instructive  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion, and  a  comfortable  refuge  from  the  streets,  with  the  charm  of 
companionship.  It  is  open  every  evening  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. It  is  a  foster  child,  as  it  were,  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Associ- 
ation, not  as  direct  in  lineage  as  the  "Cooking  Garden,"  as  the 
method  of  instruction  for  elementary  cooking  classes  that  have 
grown  but  of  the  Kitchen.  Garden  experience  is  called,  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  spirit  and  desire  of  helping  the  children  to  better 
lives  than  had  otherwise  been  possible;  of  infusing  into  their  dark- 
ened days  the  sunshine  of  happiness. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  HAVE  SPRUNG  FROM  THE  WILSON  MISSION. 

What  a  band  of  instrumentalities  for  good,  in  ways  the  early 
founders  of  the  Wilson  Mission  could  hardly  have  imagined,  have 
sprung  from,  and  grown  up  around,  that  practical  experiment  of 
an  industrial  school  for  girls  begun  by  those  good  Christian 
women  in  1854;  not  unlike,  with  these  clustering  schools  and  *^  Asso- 
ciations," to  Milton's  description  of  the  Banyan  tree,  the  **  Indian 
Fig,"  which: 

In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms 

Branching  bo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 

High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.  

•For  the  various  publications,  the  Registrar  of  the  Ck>llege  for  the  "^^^^f  ^^ 
Teachers,  No.  »  Unirersity  PUlce,  New  York  City,  is  to  be  addreased,  ^ 
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First,  as  we  have  here  recorded,  came  the  development  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  Association;  then,  naturally,  the  elementary  cook- 
ing classes  were  evolved;  meantime  the  needs  of  the  boys  were  not 
forgotten,  and  Mrs.  Briant  invented  for  them  the  "Farm  Garden," 
while,  after  a  little  time,  the  home  in  Saint  Mark's  Plac^,  long  so 
hospitable  to  poor  girls  and  to  new  ideas,  swung  its  doors  wide  open 
to  the  boys  for  an  evening  refuge  from  the  streets. 

Then  it  was  that  on  these  foundations  the  Industrial  Education 
Association  began  to  build,  as  has  just  been  recorded;  multiplying^ 
the  little  housekeeper  classes  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  the  element- 
ary classes  in  cooking,  adding,  for  the  young  women  who  wished.to 
learn,  a  school  for  the  thorough  training  of  efficient  domestic  ser- 
vants; then  originating  the  great  exhibition  of  children's  work  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public;  supplementing  this  by  a  course  of 
popular  lectures  by  leading  educators,  €^vocates  of  the  new  methods, 
and  by  establishing  a  special  industrial  education  library  and  an 
industrial  museum.  All  this  while,  too,  the  managers  of  the  new 
Association  were  making  free  use  of  the  printing  press,  both  in 
publishing  its  own  special  works  and  notices,  and,  by  securing  pop- 
ular illustrated  articles  in  the  magazines  descriptive  of  its  various 
undertakings,  as  well  as  by  frequent  accounts  and  notices  of  its  work 
in  the  daily  journals;  striving  thus,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to 
interest  and  inform  the  public  in  regard  to  the  varied  work  it  had 
undertaken  for  the  public.  Finally,  in  founding  a  training  college 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  these  new  methods,  the  Association 
emphasizes  its  repeatedly  expressed  desire  to  aid  in  the  introduction 
of  feasible  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools.  By 
this  continuous  activity,  and  by  the  use  of  these  various  nlethods 
the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  has,  within 
four  short  years,  made  its  influence  felt  far  and  wide. 

It  is  now  known  of  all  men  that  a  new  educational  power  for 
good  has  been  developed;  which  is  so  vigorous  and  so  far  reaching 
that  its  influence  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  great  metropolis,  but  through- 
out the  United  States. 

These  various  undertakings,  with  their  several  steps  and  methods, 
have  been  so  minutely  recorded,  because  they  have  proved  so  efliec- 
tive,  and  are  such  as  may  be  readily  adopted  in  other  communities; 
since  there  is  no  city  or  large  town  in  the  country  in  which  there  is 
not  need  of  similar  efforts.  In  the  light  of  this  history  of  the  out- 
growing of  the  Wilson  Mission  Industrial  School  for  Girls  no  ear- 
nest workers  need  hereafter  ever  be  discouraged,  no  matter  how  small 
their  first  beginnings,  from  making  an  honest  effort  with  like  purpose, 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  that  have  here  been  tested. 

THE    RELATION    OP    THESE    MOVEMENTS    TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Still,  however  interesting  and  encouraging  are  the  results  of  these 
efforts,  tbek  v^^Ud  cUim  tp  rword  b^r^  m  this  cQnowtioa  19  bfts^d 
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upon  the  light  they  may  throw  upon  the  problems  of  industrial  edu- 
.  cation  as  they  are  presented  in  relation  to  the  public  schools^  and 
upon  the  possible  influence  of  the  results  of  these  educational  ex- 
periments, initiated  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New 
York,  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  the  public  school  authorities  Of 
that  city,  and  in  encouraging  them  to  venture  to  offer  like  opportu- 
nities for  industrial  training  to  some  of  the  thronging  pupils  in  the 
crowded  public  free  schools  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  worthy  of.  observation  also  that  the  managers  of  this  New 
York  association  have  called  to  its  support  not  only  the  public  school 
authorities  in  various  places,  but  the  directors  of  private  institutions 
and  the  Presidents  of  great  Universities  and  Technological  Colleges. 
Here  is,  at  last,  a  public  recognition  of  the  essential  solidarity  of 
all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country,  the  need  of  which  recog- 
nition, especially  in  the  older  States,  has  often  been  apparently  ig- 
nored,— a  '* great  gulf"  seeming  to  be  "fixed"  between  the  humble 
teacher  in  the  democratic  public  school  and  the  professor  in  the  more 
exclusive  institution  of  higher  learning.  A  most  unwise  and  unjus- 
tifiable divorcement  of  interests  and  of  power! 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

The  credit  of  initiating  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Association,  modelled  closely  after  the  pioneer  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  the  history  of  which  has  just  been  recited,  is 
accorded  by  State  Superintendent  Chapman  to  the  late  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  who,  when  Governor  of  the  State,  as  has  been  already  shown 
in  this  Report,  manifested  great  interest  in  endeavoring  to  promote 
artistic  and  industrial  education,  seeing  clearly  their  relations  to 
the  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 

Extracts  from  Superintendent  Chapman's  annual  report,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  this  movement  in  New  Jersey, ^together  with  the 
report  to  the  managers  of  the  Association  made  by  Miss  Lowden,  the 
teacher  employed  by  them  to  introduce  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  Hoboken,  have  already  been  given  (see  ante,  pages  163-5). 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  various  schools  and  instrumen- 
talities that,  sprung  from  a  single  source  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the 
city,  have  culminated  in  the  many  activities  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation; which,  itself,  had  hardly  been  organized  for  a  year,  before 
its  example  was  followed  in  New  Jersey,  as,  within  the  present  year, 
it  has  so  recently  been  in  Baltimore. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 

The  following  accounts  of  the  organization  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  society,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  children's  work  held  under  its 
auspices,  are  taken  from  its  first  annual  report;*  for  copies  of  which 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
OfflQe,  No.  14  Seventh  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.    Pp.  JW, 
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I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  president,  Rev.  G.  C.  Hough- 
ton. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCLATION. 

A  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  response  po  an  invitation  to  assist  **  in  the 
formation  of  an  Industrial  Education  Association,"  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, June  5,  1885,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle 
Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  who  nominated 
General  George  B.  McClellan  as  presiding  officer;  which  nomination,  having *been 
duly  seconded  and  put,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Robert  H.  Alberts  was  then  selected  to  act  as-Secretary. 

Upon  assuming  the  c)^r,  General  McClellan  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  objects 
for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  and  then  requested  the  following-named 
gentlemen  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  *'  Industrial  Education**: 

Mr.  Randall  Spaulding,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Kroeh,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Presiding  Judge  Alex.  T.  McGill,  Hudson  County  Common  Pleas,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dod,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  opportunity  was  offered  to  any  persons  pres- 
ent to  address  the  meeting,  but  there  being  none  desirous  of  so  doing,  the  following 
resolutions  were  presented,  read  and  adopted: 

Reaolvedt  Tliat  this  meeting  be  organized  ajs  the  '*  Industrial  Education  Associa* 
tion  of  New  Jersey,*"  and  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  industrial  edu- 
cation be  invited  to  join  the  society;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  meeting  to  draft 
a  Constitution  and  By-LAws  and  adopt  the  same,  and  have  them  printed  and  mailed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  to  all  who  are  present  this  evening;  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  select  from  their  number  officers 
of  the  association,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen  by  the  society; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  requested  to  obtain  consent,  if  possible,  from  the 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  and  of  Stevens  Institute  and  of  the 
several  academies,  to  make  a  trial  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  industrial  system 
in  the  schools  under  their  care;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  support  to  the  committee  in  their  endeavors; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  association  in  the  early  fall,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  committee  may  de- 
termine upon. 

The  following  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  above  resolutions, 
was  then  announced  by  the  chair: 

Rev.  G.  C,  Houghton,  Mr.  August  Stein,  Mr.  David  E.  Rue,  Thomas  H.  McCann, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  Henry  Morton, 
Professor  James  E.  Denton,  Thomas  F.  Hatfield,  Esq.,  Mr.  Emil  Cuntz,  Mrs.  Daniel 
S.  Merritt,  Miss  Annie  Sierck. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton  then  made  some  pertinent  remarks  relative  to  the  object  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  called. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting,  it  was  then  duly  ad- 
journed, previous  to  which  those  present  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  castle,  and  to  be  introduced  to  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

ROBERT  H.  ALBERTS, 

Secretary, 

RRPORT. 

On  June  5, 1885,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  Cattle  Point  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education.  General  George  B.  McClellan  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  (General  McClellan,  Rev:  G.  C.  Houghton,  Mr.  Randolph  Spaulding, 
Professor  Henry  Morton,  Professor  C.  F.  Kroeh,  Presiding  Judge  A.  T.  McGill, 
Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  and  others. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  General  McClellan,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Castle  Point  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton  wad  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  Association  to  be 
formed  should  be  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  nec- 
essary officers  were  then  elected  and  meetings  were  held  on  June  22,  July  6  and 
July  13 ;  the  present  constitution  and  by-laws  were  very  carefully  considered  and 
finally  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  forward  to  the  introduction 
of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
doth  of  November  the  Association  again  met,  and  Mr.  McCann,  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  city  of  Hoboken,  stated  that  permission  had  been  granted  to  place  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  systematic  instructions  in 
sewing  to  the  girls  and  in  clay  modelling  to  the  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  on  teachers*  salaries  and  school  government  and  the  superintending  prin- 
cipal; provided,  however,  that  all  expenses  attending  such  industrial  education  should 
be  borne  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  A  teacher.  Miss 
N.  N.  Lowden,  competent  to  give  instructions  in  both  branches,  was  secured,  and 
a  subscription  list  was  circulated  among  members  only.  This  realized  a  sufficient 
amount  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  for  eight  classes  and  Miss  Lowden's 
salary  for  December  and  January,  so  that  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  in  general  was 
not  necessary  until  the  attempt  to  introduce  industrial  education  into  the  public 
schools  proved  to  be  successful.  The  results  of  the  Association's  work  have  been 
already  highly  satisfactory  but  this  is  only  a  very  small  bcKinning  of  what  the  as- 
sociation hopes  to  accomplish,  if  properly  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Hoboken. 
The  necessities  of  industrial  education  for  the  children  of  the  present  time  are  univer- 
sally conceded.  .  E.  A.  M. 

A  copy  of  the  by-laws,  in  twenty-six  sections,  follow.  Most  of 
these  sections  are  identical  with  those  of  the  New  York  Association. 

Those  relating  to  the  "committees," as  they  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  New  York  society,  are  here  quoted: 

Xni.  Standing  Comiottees. 

There  shall  be  four  or  more  standing  committees,  as  follows: 
(a)  Committee  on  finance. 
(&)  Committee  on  uooks  and  printing. 

(c)  Committee  on  industries. 

(d)  Committee  on  domestic  economy. 

The  committees  shall  make  bi-monthly  and  annual  reports  of  their  work  at  the 
i^egular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  standing  committees,  other  than  for  petty  expenses, 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  managers.    Manuscript  designed  |or^ 
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must  receive  the  approval  of  the  standing  committee  from  which  it  emanates  before 
being  submitted  to  the  board  of  managers. 

XIV.  COMMITTEB  ON  FiNANCB. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  finance  to  devise  means  for  obtaining 
the  funds  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  associaticHi. 

XV.  COMMITTEB  ON  BOOKS  AND  PRINTINO. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  books  and  printing  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation such  matter  as  the  Board  may  authorize,  to  keep  itself  informed  of  publica- 
tions upon  industrial  education  and  pursuits,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
procure  for  use  in  the  library  or  for  distribution,  those  deemed  of  special  value. 

XVI.   Ck)MMITTEE  ON  InDUSTRIBS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  5f  the  committee  on  industries  to  study,  devise  and  present 
for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  Board  methods  and  systems  calculated  to 
develop  industrial  education,  and  to  use  all  available  means  to  introduce  the  same 
into  private  and  public  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  orphanages,  and  such  other 
institutions  as  may  offer  a  suitable  field.  In  all  schools  where  industrial  work  shall 
come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  committee  the  sessions  shall  be  from  Octo- 
ber to  May. 

XVn.   COKMITTBE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  domestic  economy  to  encourage  the  study 
of  this  subject,  and  to  promote  the  thorougli.  training  of  women  and  girls  in  every 
department  of  house- work.  In  securing  this  end,  opportunities  offered  by  cooking 
schools  or  other  existing  organizations  shall  be  used;  classes  and  such  other  agencies 
as  may  best  promote  this  object  shall  be  established. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  oi  the  committee  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  house- work  system,  and  to  further  its  introduction  whenever  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hoboken. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  of  chil- 
duen's  handiwork  in  New  York  early  in  April,  1886,  to  secure  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  exhibits  shown  there  for  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  which  was  opened  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  following  condensed  description  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  association: 

Our  Industrial  ExmBmoN. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey  opened  its  first  Exhibition 
of  Children's  Work  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Hoboken,  Thursday 
evening,  April  15,  1880.  The  attendance  was  large  and  intelligent,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  different  speeches  and  the  excellent  exhibits. 

At  7  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Q.  C.  Houghton,  K.  A.,  President 
of  the  association.  He  briefly  pointed  out  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  gave 
a  sketch  of  its  organization.  He  said  that  the  late  Qeneral  McOlellan  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  organization,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1885,  in  Mrs.  Stevens's  house,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken.    At  that  meeting  the 
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Board  of  Education  was  petitioned  to  allow  industries  to  be  introduced  into  the 
isehools  of  Hoboken.  Lessons  were  given  twice  a  week,  of  one  hour's  duration,  in 
drawing,  modelling  and  sewing. 

The  President  then  introduced  Oov^nor  Abbett,  who  was  received  with  cheers. 
He  said : 

"  I  have  the  greatest  symi>athy  with  the  industrial  education  of  New  Jersey,  and 
I  am  pleased  too  nee  such  an  excellent  collection  of  exhibits  before  me.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  place  brain  power  in  the  fingers  of  the  children.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  to  teach  children  to  use  their  eyes,  ears  and  legs,  and  not  solely 
their  brains.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in 
the  incorporation  of  mATiiml  tnuning  in  the  instruction  of  the  children.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  need  for  such  training  and  industrial  instructions  in  the  public  school 
system.  This  movement  has  my  heartiest  sympathy  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  State,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  will  have  my  earnest  support." 

Governor  Abbett  then  left,  having  an  engagement  in  New  York.  After  he  had 
finished,  the  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Chapman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct 
tion,  explained  the  working  of  the  system  and  its  lasting%eneftt  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  often  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  John  Reid,  of  the  Ho- 
boken board  of  education,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  work. 

The  President  told  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  a  short  time  in  the  Hoboken 
flchools,  and  briefly  outlined  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  physieal  laboratory  of  the  college,  and  a  large 
crowd  attended  on  each  of  the  nights  and  were  greatly  interested  in  the  articles 
<iisplayed.  About  the  same  schools  were  represented  by  exhibits  that  took  part  in 
the  New  York  exhibition  two  weeks  before. 

The  exhibits  consisted  of  plain  sewing,  embroidery  and  art  needle-work,  drawing, 
painting,  wood-carving,  clay  modelling,  repousse  work  in  brass,  imitation  stamped 
leather,  etc. 

Some  of  the  work  of  very  young  pupils  was  beautifully  executed,  and  altogether 
the  exhibition  was  the  best  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  industrial  edu« 
<^on.  Some  of  the  finest  work  from  the  Women's  Technical  School  of  New  York 
consisted  of  designs  for  wall  paper,  stained  glass,  and  portieres.  In  addition  to  the 
work  from  the  Hoboken  public  schools  and  Trinity  Industrial  School,  the  exhibits 
from  Worcester,  Mass.,  comprised,  drawing,  decoration,  representation  and  combi- 
nation in  color.  The  exhibit  was  exquisitely  arranged,  and  experienced  technical 
teachers  pronounced  it  excellent.  The  work  was  of  a  high  order,  and  was  surprising 
to  even  expert  mechanics.  The  exhibit  was  greatly  admired.  The  Mont  Clair.  N. 
Jm  school  presetted  a  diversified  display,  comprising  free-hand  drawing  and  plain 
and  ornamental  needle-work.  The  distinguished  feature  of  the  display  was  the  hard- 
wood carving.  The  Chicago  public  schools  had  the  largest  exhibit.  The  display 
of  needle-work,  knitting  and  embroidiery  was  beautiful.  The  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  of  Hoboken,  exhibited  remarkably  fine  lines  of  paintings,  sketchings, 
and  embroidery  work.  Trinity  School,  of  hoboken,  exhibited  many  works  of  me- 
chanical skill,  patch-work,  fancy  needle- work,  etc.  The  Italian  School  of  New  York 
had  a  magnificent  display  of  modelling.  The  Hoboken  public  school.  Miss  Lowden, 
^'^stnictor,  displayed  free-hand  and  map  drawing,  modelling  and  elementary  sewing. 
The  Women's  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  of  New  York,  had  the  most  complete 
*ttd  beautifully  arranged  exhibit,  the  principal  feature  being  brass-work,  painting, 
^d  designs  by  children  under  fifteen  year&  of  age.  The  New  York  trade  schools 
^  examples  of  plumbing  and  iron-work.  The  Saint  Louis  exhibit  was  evidently 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  primary  departments.  The  Gramercy  Park 
Toed  House,  of  New  York,  among  other  exhibits,  had  a  handsome  design  of  the 
^ast  River  Bridge.  New  York  Turn  Verein  exhibited  drawing,  needle-work,  knit- 
^  embroidery,  etc.,  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.    Hoboken  Academy  displayed 
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splint- work,  clay  drawings,  examples  of  shading  in  color,  sewing,  etc.  The  school 
has  altogether  400  scholars,  and  the  system  is  taiight  by  Hiss  Stahl,  Miss  Raliden, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Laefler.  The  public  schools  of  Cleveland  also  had  a  cred- 
itable exhibit.  Saturday  was  **  children's  day,"'  and  fully  one  thousand  people, 
young  and  old,  from  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  West  Hoboken,  Union  Hill,  Newark, 
Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick  and  other  cities  visited  the  institute  and  examined  the 
large  display  with  ^terest.  The  President  of  the  Association  deUvered  an  impromptu 
address  to  the  children,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  get  their  parents  interested  in 
the  system  of  industrial  education,  and  promised  them  if  they  would  do  their  part 
thero  would  be  a  New  Jersey  State  exhibition  next  year.  The  Officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  greatly  encouraged  at  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  and  believe  that  it 
has  given  the  cause  an  impetus.  The  articles  from  the  various  Hoboken  schools 
certainly  showed  very  encouraging  results,  considering  the  short  time  the  system 
has  been  taught.  Miss  Lowden,  the  teacher  of  industrial  work  in  the  Hoboken 
public  schools,  was  in  charge,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Merritt  and  Miss  Sierck  are  the  ladies 
Interested  in  this  wor^  in  Hoboken,  and  Messrs.  Emil  Cuntz,  August  Stein,  T.  H. 
McCann,  David  E.  Rue,  Professor  Morton,  Doctor  Nichols,  Doctor  Chabert,  Judge 
McGill,  and  other  members  of  the  Association  were  most  active  in  organiring  and 
managing  the  exhibition. ^raXcevt  from  press  notices,) 

The  following  account  of  tlie  meeting  which  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  new  society  the  means  for  active  work  is  especially  interesting, 
as  showing  the  co-operation  of  the  executive  and  educational  author- 
ities of  the  State  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the  new  education: 

Meeting  Held  at  Castle  Point,  November  18,  1886. 

In  response  to  a  circular  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  on  the  evening  of  November  18,  1886,  at 
8  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  in  many  respects  a  notable  one.  The  rotunda  and  spacious  par- 
lors of  the  Stevens  mansion  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  leading  citizens  from 
aU  points  of  Hudson  County,  from  the  neighboring  county  of  Essex,  from  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn.  The  Stevens  family,  with  their  well-known  public  spirit  and 
love  for  educational  progress,  surrendered  the  whole  lower  part  of  their  stately  res- 
idence to  the  uses  of  the  meeting. 

'The  Rev.  George  C.  Houghton,  the  leading  spirit  in  introducing  industrial  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  in  which 
he  expressed  deeply  his  regrets  for  the  absence  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York,  who  had  shown  a  high  appreciation  for  this  work,  hut  at  the  last  moment 
had  sent  a  telegram  stating  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  come  out  in 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Houghton  nominated  for  chairman  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  Leon  Abbett, 
Governor  of  the  State;  for  secretary,  David  E.  Rue,  superintendent  of  the  public- 
school  department  of  Hoboken.    Botli  were  elected  unanimously. 

In  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Governor  Abbett  said  that  he  was  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  of  the  industrial  educational  system,  and  said  that  the  object  of  this 
meeting  was  to  present  the  subject  to  the  progressive  and  public-spirited  i)eople  of 
the  State,  so  as  to  enlist  their  active  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  movement  and  to  have 
6ome  practical  work  done  that  would  further  the  work  which  had  already  been  in- 
augurated under  very  favorable  auspices  in  this  locality.  He  believed  that,  although 
the  system  had  been  first  introduced  in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  had  made 
more  progress  in  that  branch  of  education.  Speaking  of  the  public  school  system, 
he  thought  some  improvement  was  needed;  also  better  and  larger  accommodations 
for  pupils.    The  laws  are  defective  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  not  enforcing 
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the  compulsory  attendance  of  children.  The  defects,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  easily  be  remedied.  Ample  money  is  provided  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  the  State  and  municipalities,  but  the  industrial  system  seeks  to  go  beyond 
that.  It  seeks  to  engraft  upon  the  public  school  system  some  practical  features,  so 
that  boys  and  girls  may  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  from  school 
books,  but  be  educated  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  people  in 
any  new  movement,  or  make  them  realize  its  advantages,  or  think  it  wise,  neces- 
sary, or  judicious  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  school  provisions  and  education.  The 
Association  is  seeking  to  excite  public  interest,  and  the  founders  have  abiding  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  if  properly  and  persistently  pushed.  There 
is  nothiiifi^  more  commendable  than  education  of  every  description,  so  that  the  masses 
can  live  and  be  governed  by  their  own  thoughts,  intelligence  and  observation. 

Henry  N.  Alexander,  of  New  York— a  gentleman  who  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe,  and  who  has  by  actual  observation  seen  the  working  of  various  grades  of 
the  industrial  scheme  of  education — ^was  introduced,  and  gave  a  rapid  and  graphic 
sketch  of  what  was  being  done  in  Europe,  believing  that  there  were  two  points  in 
industrial  education  which  should  be  considered,  viz:  Can  it  be  engrafted  upon  the 
publio-ecbool  system?  If  so,  is  it  desirable?  The  first  point  the  speaker  did  not 
propose  to  discuss,  because  he  had  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  subject.  Be- 
garding  the  second  point  he  maintained  the  affirmative.  He  thought  that  our 
present  system  was  onensided,  and  did  not  cultivate  all  our  faculties.  The  business 
of  all  teaching  was  to  draw  out  and  develop  all  the  faculties.  A  man  taught  only 
in  one  direction  was  only  part  of  what  he  might  be.  If  our  educational  system  were 
defective,  as  he  considered  it  was,  by  reason  of  its  shortcomings  or  one-sidedness, 
it  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  community.  It  was  as  necessary  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
how  to  work  as  how  to  read  and  write.  The  speaker  contended  that  our  apprentice 
system  had  practicaUy  died  out,  and  in  his  opinion  the  industrial  system  was  super- 
seding it.  Skilled  workmanship  in  this  country  at  present  was  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners;  our  own  boys,  taught  in  our  common  schools,  were  trying  to  compete; 
but,  he  was  very  sorry  to  say,  at  much  disadvantage,  owing  to  a  training  which  was 
exclusively  intellectual,  and  lacked  one  of  the  important  elements  of  being  practical 
in  every-day  life.  He  considered  that  the  industrial  system,  as  contemplated  by  this 
organization  would  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  the  desideratum. 

Plrof .  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  principal  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  of  New  York» 
made  an  interesting  speech  in  favor  of  the  industrial  system  and  the  advantages  of 
it  to  the  rising  generation.  He  explained  the  workings  of  the  system  in  a  Hebrew 
school  in  New  York  City,  where  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Although 
the  Hebrew  race  has  a  marked  predisposition  against  any  kind  of  mechanical  work, 
the  scholars  enter  into  their  tasks  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  educates  not 
only  the  mind,  but  trains  the  hands.  So  interested  had  th  y  become,  that  they  were 
loath  to  leave  the  school  at  the  closing  time  and  lingered  for  hours.  They  were  first 
taught  plain  drawing,  and  then,  with  card-board  and  knife,  to  cut  and  put  together 
that  which  they  had  drawn;  then  ornamental  drawing  of  the  article  first  drawn, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  and  eard-board  to  add  the  ornaments  according  to  the 
drawing  to  the  plain  object  first  constructed;  they  were  next  instructed  as  to  the  use 
of  hand  brackets,  and  then  carpenters'  tools,  and  were  taught  mortising,  dovetail- 
ing, etc.,  all  from  their  own  drawings;  then  to  construct  boxes,  desks,  etc.;  then 
wood-turning  and  pattern-making,  and  recently  they  had  begun  work  in  iron. 
The  schools  of  New  Haven,  Chicago  and  other  cities  had  introduced  this  branch,  and 
had  met  with  flattering  success.  The  professor  referred  to  the  dignity  of  manual 
labor,  and  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  family  had  all  learned  trades- 
and  that  on  a  late  birthday  of  the  king  his  grandson  had  presented  him  with  an  artis- 
ticaUy-boond  book,  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
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At  this  point  the  cliairman  requested  Dr.  Houghton,  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  to  give  a  statement  of  what  had  been  done  and  what  was  being 
projected,  etc.  Dr.  Houghton  reviewed  the  history  and  aims  of  the  association,  ex- 
plained the  provision  of  the  State  law,  which  gives  $8,000  out  of  the  State  fun^  pro- 
vided that  a  like  amount  was  raised  in  any  city.  He  thought  there  shonld  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  that  amount  in  this  neighborhood,  nor  in  many  others  which  he 
might  name  in  the  State.  He  had  prepared  subscription  lists,  which  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  them,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  sesponses  would  be  as  generous 
as  the  subject  was  worthy  and  important.  Hie  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  him  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  as  many  distinguished  gentlemen  were  present  from  other  cities 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear,  and  who  had  generously  responded  to  their  invita- 
tions to  be  present. 

The  (Governor  next  called  upon  President  Henry  Morton,  of  Stevens  Institute,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  a  dual  development  of  the  head  and  hands,  and  who  from 
observation  was  able  to  say  that  the  one  kind  of  training  assisted  the  other.  The 
variety  of  ideas  and  employment  tended  to  strengthen  the  mind. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  of  New  York,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
he  portrayed  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Here  they  sat  amid  the 
evidences  of  Mr.  Stevens's  generosity  and  public  spirit;  its  manifestations  were  all 
around  us;  this  beautiful  spot  was  his  home.  An  educational  institution  second  to 
none  in  the  land  was  beside  us  in  one  of  the  choicest  situations  on  the  beautiful  and 
far-famed  Hudson.  The  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  continent  was  un- 
der our  eyes.  The  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  linked  together  by 
bands  of  steel,  which,  in  itself,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  triumphs  of  this  or 
any  other  age.  The  harbor  at  our  feet  was  a  beautiful  archipelago,  on  which  nature 
had  lavished  her  charms.  The  triumphs  of  art  were  not  wanting  to  supplement  the 
•  glories  of  nature.  The  Ooddess  of  Liberty  stood  in  our  peerless  water-way,  holding 
aloft  the  torch  which  symbolized  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  by  liberty's  flame. 
In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  it  was  highly  proper  for  the  representative  men 
of  this  part  of  the  country  to  meet  and  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  our  suprem- 
acy would  be  maintained.  Our  laws  are  very  generous  in  their  provisions  for  edu- 
cation. He  thought  that  those  wise  provisions  did  not  relieve  us  of  a  direct  respon- 
sibility. There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  $8,000.  It  must  be  done.  It  will  be 
done.  If  it  is  not  done  on  this  side  of  the  river,  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would 
raise  it  and  send  it  over  from  New  York  City.  He  did  not  desire  to  inflict  this  dis- 
grace uix>n  them,  so  he  hoped  they  would  relieve  him  of  such  a  necessity  by  raising 
it  themselves. 

Judge  Alexander  T.  McGlU  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  his  daily  busi- 
ness afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely  the  structure  of  society.  He 
had  noticed  that  among  people  who  were  properly  educated  and  taught  to  work 
there  was  nearly  a  total  absence  of  crime,  and  what  did  exist  was  of  a  less  heinous 
and  diabolical  character  than  among  people  whenever  had  been  taught  and  did  not 
know  how  to  work  Intelligently.  He  heartily  favored  any  movement  that  would 
give  a  new  and  proper  direction  to  the  brain  power  and  efforts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  congestion  among  the  professions.  The  tiling  was  so  much  overdone 
that  it  was  a  hard  struggle  at  the  present  time  for  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  etc., 
to  live.  In  mechanical  directions  the  field  was  still  open  and  inviting.  It  was  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  might  be  possessed  by  any  who  had  the 
faith  and  the  courage  to  qualify  himself  for  the  enjoyment. 

State  Superintendent  E.  O.  Chapman  was  the  next  speaker.  He  went  into  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  education,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  European  countries,  ancient  and  modeni. 
He  showed  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  any  people  were  gauged  and  limited 
by  the  soundness  and  appropriateness  of  their  system  of  education.    No  country  had 
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made  more  ample  proviaioiis  for  the  education  of  the  common  people  than  om*  owh. 
We  were  an  intensely  practical  people.  As  we  observed  a  necessity  we  made  pro- 
vision to  meet  it.  If  our  people  in  practice  foimd  our  methods  too  theoretical,  they 
would  soon  find  means  to  meet  the  exigency.  Education  was  necessarily  progres- 
sive. Our  methods  differed  from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  Our  appliances  were 
improved  and  were  still  improving.  He  was  delighted  to  find  such  an  intelligent 
collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  take  so  much  interest  in  a  subject  which  was 
admittedly  of  fundamental  importance.  He  made  no  doubt  but  the  practical  genius 
of  our  people  would  solve  the  problem  as  it  should  be  solved,  and  that  intellectual 
and  manual  education  could  have  co-ordinate  existence  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both. 

Assemblyman  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  of  Newark,  in  eloquent  language  enforced 
the  absolute  necessity  of  teaching  our  people  not  only  to  think,  but  how  to  work. 
He  had  always  thought  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  that  it  gave  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  make  many  things  which  oth- 
erwise they  could  not  have.  Their  scope  and  variety  of  employment  were  extended, 
to  their  great  advantage,  in  very  many  ways  which  at  that  late  hour  he  must  forego 
the  pleasure  of  commentihg  upon.  He  believed  their  effort  was  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  would  have  all  the  support  he  could  give  it. 

CoL  Charles  Fuller,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  said  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  had  bis  hearty  concurrence.  The  various  considerations  connected  with 
it  had  been  so  well  presented,  that  say  further  effort  on  his  part  would  be  as  super* 
fluoua  as  tryiiag  to  pamt  the  lily — a  species  of  foolishness  that  he  never  indulged 
ia.  Tb  give  a  practical  turn  to  affairs  he  proposed  to  commence  in  a  new  direction, 
and  subscribe  such  an  amount  as  he  could  afford;  hoping,  however,  that  others 
who  had  more  of  this  world's  goods  would  not  gauge  their  efforts  by  his. 

The  various  slips  were  collected,  when  it  was  foimd  that  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry 
on  the  w(»>k  for  the  present  year  had  been  subscribed. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

DAVID  E.  RUE, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  Treasurer  s  account,  that 
not  enough  money  was  subscribed  to  enable  the  city  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  State  law  giving  $3,000  in  case  any  town  or  city  would 
give  an  equal  sum. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  an  inconie  of  $1,206. 84.  After  paying 
the  expenses  for  the  year,  tnostly  for  instruction  given  in  the  four 
public  schools  of  Hoboken,  a  balance  of  $115.2G  remains. 

The  list  of  members,  March,  1887,  numbers  60;  the  list  of  sah- 
scribers,  whose  gifts  amount  to  $1,161^45,  numbers  61. 

The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  Officials  of  this  new  As- 
sociation: 

Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

QJloe«,  1886- W.— President, Rev.  G.  C.Houghton;  Vice-Presidents,  Emil  Cuntz, 
Hon.  B.  T.  Randolph,  Dr.  Henry  Morton;  Recording  Secretary,  August  Stein;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Merritt;  Treasurer,  T.  H.  McCann;  Assistant 
IVeasurer,  MisB  Annie  jSierck;  Librarian,  Mrs.  Arch.  Alexander. 

Committee  on  Indu9trie8.—D.  E.  Rue,  T.'  H.  McCann,  Miss  Sierck,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Stevens. 

Committee  on  Domestic  .Economy.— Mrs.  D.  S.  Merritt,  Dr.  R.  J.  Cliabert,  Hon.  J. 
C.  BesBon,  J.  W.  Lycett.  D,git„ed  by  ^OOglc 
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Committee  on  Books  and  Printing. — Mrs.  A.  Alexander,  E.  A.  Stevens,  P&lmer 
Campbell,  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton. 

Committee  on  Finance.—John  Stevens,  Emil  Cuntz,  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  Dr.  Frank 
Nichols. 

Board  of  Managers,  1886-'87.— Mrs.  A.  Alexander,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken;  Mrs. 

D.  S.  Merritt,  14  Eighth  Street,  Hoboken;  Miss  Annie  Sierck,  112  Hudson  Street, 
Hoboken;  Rev.  Q.  C.  Houghton,  279  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  Emil  Cuntz,  137 
Hudson  Street,  Hoboken;  T.  H.  McCann,  838  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  David 

E.  Rue,  882  Garden  Street,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken; 
Dr.  Henry  Morton,  179  River  Street,  Hoboken;  Major  Pangborn,  37  Montgomery 
Street,  Jersey  City;  Hon.  A.  T.  McGill,47  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  CSty;  Hon.  B. 

F.  Randolph,  270  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  John  Stevens,  Castle  Point 
Hoboken;  Mr.  Palmer  Campbell,  3  Newark  Street,  Hoboken;  Mr.  A,  B.  Hartell,  55 
Bloomfield  Street,  Hoboken;  Dr.  R.  J.  Chabert,  207  Washington  Street,  Hoboken; 
Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  297  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  Hem.  J.  C.  Besson,  402  Bloom- 
field  Street,  Hoboken;  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken;  Dr.  W.  T.  Kudlich, 
250  Hudson  Street,  Hoboken;  John  W.  Lycett,  259  Garden  Street,  Hoboken. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  op  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, 

Accounts  of  tlie  preliminary  public  meeting  held  in  June,  1887^ 
and  of  the  subsequent  meeting  in  November,  at  which  meetings  the 
plan  of  forming  an  Association  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  society 
in  New  York  was  publicly  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
resulting  in  the  appointment  by  the  second  meeting  of  a  Board  of 
Managers,  which  was  axithorized  to  complete  the  organization  of  such 
an  Association  have  already  been  given  (see  ante,  pages  180-6). 

This  Board  met  November  17,  and  having  organized  by  the  election 
of  officers,  voted  to  incorporate  the  Association.  The  President  wiis 
instructed  to  nominate  members  for  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: On  finance;  on  books  and  printing;  on  industries;  on  kinder- 
gartens; and  on  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanages  and  asylums. 
A  committee  on  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  to  be  com- 
posed of  such  State  and  city  educational  officials  as  were  members 
of  the  Association,  was  also  proposed. 

The  following  list  of  the  personnel  of  these  committees  is  from  the 
authorized  report,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  9,  of  the  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  December  8: 

The  various  interests  of  the  Association  have  heen  intrusted  to  the  care  of  stand- 
ing committees.  To  the  following  committee  on  finance  belongs  the  duty  of  devis- 
hig  ways  and  means  to  secure  the  funds  needful  to  carry  on  the  work:  Charl^  J> 
Baker,  Chairman;  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  John  Curlett,  Thomas  E.  Carson,  William 
Dugdale,  Arthur  Frothingham,  E.  P.  Fowler,  D.  C.  Oilman,  John  Glenn,  E.  Austin 
Jenkins,  John  A.. Needles,  Professor  Ira  Remsen,  Andrew  Reid,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ship' 
pen,  William  H.  Stevenson,  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  J.  B.  N.  Wyatt,  William  A. 
Wisong  and  W.  Whitelock. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  prepares  for  the  press  publications  to  be 
issued  by  the  Association,  selects  such  books  as  can  be  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes,  and  disseminates  through  the  public  press  information  calculat«il 
to  promote  an  intelhgent  interest  in  industrial  education.    .Thei  members  of  thi^ 
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committed  are:  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  Chairman;  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  Joseph  M.  Gush- 
ing, Dr.  William  N.  Hill,  George  L.  McCahan,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris.  To  the  com. 
mittee  on  industries  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  devising  methods  of  industrial 
training  suitable  tor  introduction  into  schools,  reformatories,  orphanages,  asylums 
and  other  institutions.  Upon  it  devolyes  a  large  share  of  the  student  work,  which 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  efforts  of  the  association. 

The  scope  of  this  work  was  so  large  that  subcommittees  have  been  formed,  to 
whose  care  special  interests  are  delegate.  By  these  committees  public  and  private 
schools,  reformatories  and  asylums  will  be  \dsited,  together  with  institutions  where 
industrial  training  is  given.    These  committees  are  as  follows: 

Industries.— 'FrofeBiBor  Otto  Puchs,  Chairman;  Col.  William  Allan,  Cyrus  Adler, 
John  K.  Cowen,  Professor  J.  C.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kinear,  Maurice  I.  Lobe,  Joseph 
Merrefield,  James  H.  W.  Onion,  Miss  A.  0.  Palmer,  Robert  Poole,  Charles  F.  Scott, 
Thomas  Shanks,  Dr.  L.  W.  Wilhelm,  Miss  S.  S.  Bouldin,  Miss  H.  A.  Carl,  R.  C. 
Cole,  jr.,  P.  J.  Doran,  Professor  William  Elliott,  jr.,  Miss  Annie  C.  Meushaw, 
Miss  M.  J.  Richmond,  Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Lizzie  K.  Smyth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Trainor,  Professor  C.  C.  Wight,  John  L.  Yater. 

JnditgtrM  education  in  the  public  schools. — Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  Chairman; 
School  Commissioner  John  T.  Foley,  Grerman  H.  Hunt,  N.  H.  Hutton,  J.  Morrison 
Harris,  John  T.  Morris,  Assistant'  Superintendent  John  E.  McCalian,  Albert  Mar- 
shall, Rev.  Royal  H.  Pullman,  Superintendent  Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  P.  Stevens. 

Reformatories,  Orphanages^  and  Asylums.— Jamea  Hewes,  Chairman;  T.  E.  M. 
Adams,  Henry  J.  Bowdoin,  Q.  Morris  Bond,  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  Dr.  R.  H.  Gold- 
smith, Dr.  David  Genes^,  Rev.  William  Kelly,  J.  Harry  Lee,  Joshua  Lynch,  Dr.  John 
Morris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  H.  F.  Poske,  Miss  H.  J.  Rowe,  General  George  H.  Steuart, 
Miss  M.  Louisa  Steuart,  Mrs.  Julia  Shaffer,  C.  A.  E.  Spamer,  Levi  Weinberger,  A. 
G.  Warner. 

The  Committee  on  Kindergarten  gathers  information  relating  to  the  system,  and 
devise  ways  and  means  of  introducing  kindergartens  where  possible.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are:  Rev.  Hobart  Smith,  Chairman ;  Miss  Belle  Adams,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Evans,  Bliss  Jessie  P.  Frothingham,  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gregory,  Miss  Alice  Oilman, 
Mrs.  James  Lake,  E.  H.  Perkins,  jr.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Schioegel,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld. 

Special  committees  were  also  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
building  and  plant  of  the  new  cooking  school  could  be  obtained  by 
this  association,  and  to  petition  the  city  council  to  make  sewing  a 
regular  exercise  in  the  public  schools. 

By  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  these  committees  will  be  recognized 
as  adequately  embodying  and  representing  the  active  educational 
and  philanthropic  forces  of  the  city. 

To  others  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  they  include  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  the  President  and  sev- 
erjvl  trustees  and  professors  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  Institute,  the  Principal  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute Art  Schools,  School  Commissioners,  leading  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Ex-Principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  Principal  of  the  McDonough 
School,  the  Principal  of  the  Samuel  Ready  Asylum,  and  leading  citi- 
zens in  every  walk  of  life.  As  has  been  the  case  in  New  York,  the 
citizens  who  have  undertaken  this  movement  are  in  themselves  the 
guarantee  of  ita  success.  Digitized  by  v^OOglC 
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It  is  not  in  the  city  which  first  had  the  enterprise  to  found  and 
support  a  Manual  Training  School  as  one  of  its  public  schools,  that 
this  effort  to  promote  the  general  introduction  of  industrial  training 
in  all  schools  is  likely  to  fail. 

A  note  from  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  the  President  of  this  Association, 
dated  December  14,  1887,  inclosing,  a  list  of  the  oflBcers  and  mem- 
bers, contains  this  sentence,  which  shows  that  the  aggressive  char- 
acter of  its  New  York  prototype  is  well  sustained:  "We  hope  to 
have  the  cooking  school  in  operation  at  a  very  early  date,  and  sewing 
a  regular  study  in  the  public  schools." 

Twenty-three  *'  associate  "  and  eighty -one  "  active  "  members  com- 
pose the  Association. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Officers  for  1887-88 : 

Industrial  Education  Association,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

QJ!ccr«.— President,  Dr.  Richard  Grady;  Vice-I*reBidente,  Miss  H.  J.  Rowe,  Col. 
William  Allan,  Levi  Weinberger;  Treasurer,  Prof essor  Otto  Fuchs,  Maryland  Insti- 
tute; Secretary,  Professor  (George  P.  Coler. 

Board  of  Managers.—CoX.  William  Allan,  Professor  George  P.Coler,  Profeescw  Otto 
Fuchs,  Dr.  R.  H.  Goldsmith,  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Harris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Miss  H.  J. 
Rowe,  Dr.  J.  Carey  Thomas,  Charles  J.  Baker,  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  Dr.  Richard 
Grady,  N.  H.  Hutton,  John  T.  Morris,  Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Louisa  Steuart, 
Levi  Weinberger. 

The  National  Industrial  Association,  Washington,  District 

OF  Columbia. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York,  with  the  his- 
tory of  which  this  chapter  begins,  is,  in  its  origin  and  development, 
a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  evolution  of  an  educational  idea. 
Fortunate  in  its  environment,  and  exceptionally  hapj^y  in  its  Mana- 
gers, attracting  from  the  first  the  interest  of  the  benevolent  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  metropolis  of  the 
American  continent,  it  has  already  reached  a  commanding  position 
of  usefulness  and  influence. 

Furnished  with  ample  means  as  rapidly  as  required,  it  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  great  results  until  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill  its 
light  is  seen  afar. 

The  Association  which  now  claims  our  notice  has  a  very  different 
history.  Situated  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  very  centre  of  in- 
fluence, its  modest  work  has  been  unostentatiously  accomplished.  Al- 
though, perhaps,  not  generally  understood  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  unless  adopted  by  the  Government,  or  endowed  and  supported 
by  some  private  individual,  there  is  little  support  to  be  found  in  the 
City  of  Washington  for  undertakings  of  this  character. 

The  population,  which  is  made  up  so  largely  of  Government  offi- 
cials, with,  latterly,  an  influx  of  people  of  wealth  who  come  for  the 
season,  as  they  go  to  Newport,  or  Florida,  has  little  interest  in  local 
institutions. 

TJie  salaried  Government  officials  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
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population  have,  as  a  rule,  little  surplus  over  the  bare  cost  of  liv- 
ing, contrary  to  the  rural  impression, — as  many  a  successful  appli- 
cant for  official  position  has  learned,  too  late;  while  the  wealthy 
visitors,  or  temi)orary  residents,  have  their  interests  elsewhere,  so  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  local  pride  or  of  individual  wealth  to 
appeal  to  in  Washington,  which  in  this  respect  differs  widely  from 
other  American  cities. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  centre  for  the  general  dissemination  of  ideas 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Capital  City  of  the  Union  possesses 
unrivalled  facilities. 

It  was  an  appreciation  of  this  distinguishing  advantage  which  led 
a  few  benevolent  educational  enthusiasts,  some  years  since,  to  organ- 
ize here  what  is  believed  to  be  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
of  the  associations  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  throughout  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
country ;  and  also,  for  the  stimulation  of  elementary  industrial 
training  in  all  charitable  or  punitive  institutions. 

It  preceded,  by  a  year,  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Association, 
and  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  were  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  this,  and  had  studied  the  practical  details  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  single  school  under  its  auspices,  and  out  of  which,  in  fact,  it 
had  its  origin. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lowell  Woodbiiry,  a  niece  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
residing  in  Washington,  and  finding  an  unoccupied  field  for  useful- 
ness, established  a  Mission  School  for  Cookery  about  the  year  1880,  a 
short  account  of  which,  by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  will  be  given  later.  Mrs. 
Woodbury  had  already  had  experience  in  industrial  education,  hav- 
ing, in  1865,  started  the  Howard  Industrial  School  at  her  home  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

This  school  was  begun  in  order  to  aid  in  the  efforts  of  Generals 
Armstrong  and  Howard  to  help  the  newly  emancipated  f  reedmen,  and 
was  for  the  training  and  benefit  of  needy  colored  people  who,  in  the 
transitions  incident  to  the  War,  had  drifted  to  Massachusetts  from  the 
South;  the  children  being  taught,  and  employment  secured  for  the 
older  ones.  Governor  Andrew  and  Dr.  Peabody  were  each,  in  turn, 
presidents  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  school. 

Soon  after  its  establishment,  the  Mission  School  of  Cookery  in 
Washington  began  to  be  somewhat  known,  and  many  letters  of  in- 
quii-y  from  all  over  the  country  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Woodbury. 
The  idea  of  an  Association  which  should  embrace  members  in  various 
Iwalities  was  thus  suggested,  and  so  this  Association  grew  out  of 
this  Mission  Cooking  School,  just  as,  later,  the  New  York  Association 
grew  out  of  the  Wilson  Mission  Industrial  School. 

Through  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Woodbury,  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  different  States  expressed  their  interest  in,  and  willingness  to 
join  such  an  Association.  Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Qourtof  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Hon.  John  Eato^ 
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then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  heartily  joined  in  this 
movement. 

It  is  but  the  simplest  recognition  of  the  varied  usefulness  of 
Commissioner  Eaton  during  his  official  term  to  record  here  that,  if 
the  impulse  quietly  but  efficiently,  though  generally  unofficially, 
given  to  similar  educational  and  benevolent  experiments  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country;  the  sympathy  extended  to 
the  pioneer  workers,  the  information  furnished,  the  suggestions 
made,  the  cordial  encouragement  offered  to  all  earnest  workers  in 
educational  or  charitable  undertakings,  during  the  administration 
of  this  enthusiastic  educator,  now  the  honored  President  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  could  be  summed  up  and  generally  known,  the  useful- 
ness to  the  public  of  the  then  almost  unknown  Bureau  over  which 
he  presided  would  be  better  understood,  and  his  successors  in  the 
work  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  during  his  brief  ad- 
ministration as  Commissioner,  and  so  largely  and  successfully  devel- 
oped by  his  immediate  successor,  might  receive  that  support  from 
Congress  to  which,  in  a  Republic  of  free  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, established  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  Educators, 
would  seem  to  be  entitled. 

It  is  the  silent,  unobtrusive  influence  which  is  exerted  by  means 
of  such  a  centre  of  information,  in  which  its  real  value  to  the  public 
lies,  even  more  than  in  those  official  publications  and  acts  which  are 
known  to  all  men. 

It  is  only  those  who  know  from  observation  how  freely  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  at  Washington  are  applied  to  for  information 
desired  by  citizens  all  over  the  country,  who  can  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Capital  City  as  a  centre  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  ideas.  That  this  characteristic  of  Washington  begins  to 
be  more  generally  appreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  increasing 
number  of  National  Conventions  which  are  annually  held  here  by 
various  organizations. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  perusal  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association, 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  idea  of  the  Industrial  Training  of  children, 
and  of  practical  information  in  relation  to  this  training,  was  the  main 
thought  and  purpose  of  those  who  founded  the  Association,  and  that 
they  had  little  other  purpose.  Such  work  as  they  have  done  has 
been  unostentatious  and  largely  by  correspondence.  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury, it  should  be  stated,  has  mostly  borne,  from  her  private  re- 
sources, the  expense  and  burden  of  the  school  she  founded. 

The  following  is  the  Constitution  as  adopted: 

CJONSTirUTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCTATION. 

Established  April  6,  1883. 

Article  1.  This  Association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Educar 
tion,  both  by  the  diffusion  of  information  and  by  establishing  and  assisting  industrial 
Bcliools. 

ART<  '^*  Tliere  shall  be  a  President,  eight  Vice-Presidents^  a  Treasurer  aud  Assistant 
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Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  twelve  Directors  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  two  Directors  from  each  of  the  States.  These  OfScers  shal^ 
be  permanent,  and  shall  receive  no  salaries.  Jn  case  of  a  vacancy  occmrring  among 
the  officers,  or  among  the  members  from  the  District,  it  shall  be  filled  at  the  first 
convenient  business  meeting.  The  vote  must  be  unanimous,  and  the  number  of 
members  from  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred. 

Art.  3.  The  President,  when  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   When  the  President  is  absent,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Abt.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  to  keep  safely  all  money  belonging  to  the  Association.  A  report 
of  the  amount  of  money  in  his  possession  shall  be  made  at  every  business  meeting, 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  except  on  a  written  request  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  make  an  annual  report  on  January 
1  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose;  also 
to  keep  well  informed  of  all  the  work  undertaken  by  the  association,  and  make  an 
aonual  report  on  January  1,  which  shall  include  reports  from  the  Chairmen  of  the 
District  committees  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  different  States  to  report  an- 
nually by  January  1,  to  the  Secretary  in  Washington,  the  general  condition  of  in- 
dtutrial  schools  in  their  respective  States,  and  also  to  give  information  and  advice 
to  members  of  the  association  in  their  States. 

Art.  7.  The  two  Vice-Presidents  and  four  of  the  Directors  from  the  District  of 
Colambia  shall  act  with  four  other  members  as  trustees  of  two  or  more  industrial 
Bchools  for  numual  and  art  training  in  Washington,  D.  C.  These  schools  will  be 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  serve  for  schools  of  reference  to 
persons  wishing  to  establish  others. 

Art.  8.  The  President,  the  Directors  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Trustees 
of  the  schools,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  committees  shall  meet 
once  a  month  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  majority  vote  of  those  present 
shall  be  required  previous  to  the  expenditure  of  any  money.  No  debt  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  incurred,  and  all  money  must  be  expended  merely  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  above 
mentioned,  except  when  donations  are  given  for  some  special  purpose.  All  dona- 
tions shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer.  If  a  donation  of  over  fifty 
dollars  is  given,  an  account  of  how  it  has  been  spent  will  be  given  to  the  donor  if 
d^ired.  Any  schools  which  have  been  assisted  or  established  by  special  donations 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  at  Washington. 

Art.  9.  There  shall  also  be  meetings  held  occasionally  for  discussion  and  for  the 
'fading  of  essays  on  industrial  education,  at  which  members  and  invited  guests 
^"^y  be  present.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  Washington » 
D.  C,  in  the  moiith  of  April,  and  a  notification  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  officers 
^  members  by  the  Secretary.  At  this  meeting  addresses  will  be  made  and  the 
object  of  industrial  education  will  be  discussed,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  more 
closely  together  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  and  that  each  may  gain 
something  from  the  others.  . 

Art.  10.  There  shall  be  a  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each  member  on 
]oming  the  Association,  but  no  further  assessments  shall  be  made.  All  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  ask  for  any  information  on  industrial  matters  they  may  wish 
from  the  central  office  at  Washington,  and  also  to  receive  an  annual  report  and  a 
notification  of  the  annual  meeting. 

-^T.  11.  The  President  shall  form  from  the  members  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  committees  as  may  be  required;  and  they  shall  be  represented  at  the  business 
DteetingB  by  their  respective  Chairmen.  Digitized  by  V^ O Og  IC 
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,  The  Association  includes  among  its  members  several  who  have 
been  leaders  in  the  industrial  education  movement  in  their  localities. 
As  a  number  of  these  ladies  pl'oposed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Women's  Convention  in  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1888,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  receiving  reports,  etc.,  was  called,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  attending. 

At  a  preliminary  conference,  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury, it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  April  3,  1888, 
and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  public.  Ex-Judge  MacArthur, 
of  Washington;  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Professors  Warder  and  Mitchell,  of  Howard  University, 
were  invited  to  deliver  addresses  on  topics  germane  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  reports  of  work  ac- 
complished, with  descriptions  of  methods  and  results,  should  be 
presented  by  the  Acting  President,  Mrs.  Woodbury,  and  by  several 
of  the  visiting  members  of  the  Association,  Directors  for  their  States, 
and  others. 

This  meeting,  as  called,  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  All  Soul's 
Church,  comer  of  L  and  Fourteenth  Streets  northwest,  on  April 
3,  1888. 

Ex-Judge  MacArthur  presided  and  opened  the  proceedings  by 
reading  an  able  paper  on  the  general  subject  of  Industrial  Education. 
Colonel  Clarke,  who  had  been  requested  to  prepare  a  special  address 
at  some  length  and  to  treat  of  certain  designated  topics, — among 
others  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  present  status  of  the  New 
York  Industrial  Education  Association,  followed.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment in  the  address  was  in  substantial  accord  with  that  of  the  early 
chapters  of  this  volume.  After  having  discussed  the  various  phases 
of  the  movement  at  some  length,  and  referred  to  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  ambiguity  of  some  of  the  terms  used  by  the  disputants, 
the  present  condition  of  the  general  discussion  was  summed  up  as 
follows: 

"The  educators  have  seemingly  at  last  resolved  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment strictly  on  pedagogic  grounds.  The  new  studies  are  to  1)e 
urged  for  adoption  in  schools  by  reason  of  their  direct  value  as  meth- 
ods of  education,  and  their  further  ultimate  practical  value  is  to  be 
treated  as  wholly  incidental. 

"  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  assume  :  First  That  the  value 
of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  as  taught  by  Walter  Smith  and  others 
throughout  all  grades  of  schools,  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  all 
practical  and  profitable  school  industrial  training.  It  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  to  be  assumed  in 
any  discussion  as  to  the  curriculum  of  schools  higher  than  primary. 

''Second.  That  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  uses  of 
constructive  drawing  and  of  object  lessons^  are  recognized  as  steps 
in  Industrial  Education.  ,    ^^^ ,  ^ 
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"  Third,  That  Manual  Training  Schools,  technically  so  called,  are 
for  pupils  of  like  age  and  grade  as  those  who  enter  the  High  School. 
^^  Fourth.  That  all  industrial  training  is  to  be  given  pedagogi- 
cally — that  is,  to  be  taught  scientifically  by  ordered  and  progressive 
steps;  and  that  this  is  the  only  practical  method  of  instructing  classes 
in  any  study  and  is  just  as  essential  in  instruction  in  cooking,  in 
housework,  in  domestic  economy,  in  sewing,  etc.,  as  it  is  in  mathe- 
matics or  grammar. 

''  Fifth,  That  a  progressive  course,  leading  by  logical  orderly  gra- 
dation from  the  Kindergarten  and  Kitchen  Garden  to  the  Manual 
Training  School,  alike  for  girls  and  boys,  is  feasible  and  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
its  successful  prosecution. 

"  If  .an  affirmative  agreement  by  educators  generally  can  be  reached 
as  to  these  five  propositions,  an  end  can  be  put  to  a  world  of  dis- 
cussion. 
"  There  still  remain  problems  sufficiently  knotty. 
"  There  are  two  which  confront  us  at  once,  equally,  whether  public 
or  private  schools  are  considered.  First.  The  above  statements 
look  to  a  continuous  course — are  adapted  to  a  public  school  system, 
or  to  a  continuous  series  of  private  schools,  and  may  be  admitted  as 
to  these;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  the  public  school  children  who 
leave  the  schools  at  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
private  school  pupils  who  remain  in  a  given  school  but  two  or  three 
years? 

"Professor  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Mary- 
land, a  distinguished  educator,  raised  that  point  in  regard  to  the  or- 
dinary public  school  courses,  some  years  ago. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  both  cases — the  literary  courses  and  the  in- 
dustrial courses — if  the  courses  were  really  adapted  to  the  child's 
development  at  each  stage  of  his  progression,  they  should  be  the 
best  for  him  whether  he  goes  on  in  school  or  ceases  to  attend. 

"If  he  has  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  do  sums  in  arith- 
metic suited  to  his  capacity;  if  the  child  has  learned  the  Kindergarten 
exercises  and  has  hegwa  to  draw  or  to  sew,  so  much  has  been  gained. 
The  problem  seems  to  me — I  say  it  with  all  modesty  in  presence  of 
experienced  tethers — the  same  in  each  case;  and  that,  if  one  pre- 
liminary course  should  have  been  given  to  the  child  leaving  school  at 
twelve  and  another  to  the  one  remaining  till  fourteen — then,  in  that 
fact,  there  is  proof  positive  that  the  course  was  a  bad  one.  At  a 
later  period,  the  period  of  trade  or  professional  schools,  other  consid- 
erations and  conditions  exist;  and  a  course  arranged  for  two  years 
and  one  arranged  for  three  years,  might  wisely  differ  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  two  years'  studies,  though  not  necessarily. 

"The  second  difficulty  occurs  when  the  public  school  pupil  gradu- 
ates from  the  Manual  Training  School,  .    ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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"  What  is  he  to  do?  He  knows  no  trade.  How  can  he  become  a 
wage  earning  producer? 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  suggest,  not  to  answer  this  query.  He  has 
reached  the  development  when  he  should  enter  the  shops  or  the  fac- 
tory. If  these  are  to  be  closed  to  him,  what  resource  is  there,  if  he 
is  ultimately  to  be  a  skilled  producer,  other  than  a  technical  trade 
school  which  will  turn  him  out,  not  an  apprentice,  but  an  expert 
workman;  or  he  must  go  to  a  Professional  Technological  Institution 
from  which  he  shall  graduate  as  a  scientific  director  of  labor,  a  skilled 
engineer,  etc. 

**  That  eventually  these  Trade  Schools  may  exist  as  free  public  ^- 
stitutions,  as  are  some  of  the  Technological  Institutions  now  attached 
to  State  Universities,  is  not,  therefore,  an  unimaginable  contingency." 

The  interesting  story  of  Miss  Huntington  and  the  Wilson  Mission 
School,  with  the  striking  outcome  of  the  present  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  York,  was  recited;  followed  by  an  account, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  the  recent  experiments  in  introducing  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington ;  the  latter  as  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  Association.  The  need 
of  specially  trained  teachers  to  introduce  the  new  methods  was  em- 
phasized, and  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of  this 
National  Association  from  such  modest  beginnings  as  the  Mission 
Cooking  School  established  by  Mrs.  Woodbxiry,  referred  to. 

The  speaker,  mindful  that  most  of  the  visiting  members  were  the 
founders  of  private  mission  schools  and  other  instrumentalities  for 
lifting  up  the  neglected  classes,  closed  as  follows : 

**  If  I  have  seemed  to  some  of  you  to  have  had  reference  to  the 
public  schools  in  my  remarks  rather  than  to  the  private  schools  and 
the  sporadic  individual  efforts  of  those  who,  first,  in  every  community, 
have  had  the  energy  and  courage  to  attack  with  these  new  weapons 
the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  wherein  poverty  and  pre- 
judice sit  entrenched,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  this  has  arisen  from 
no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
modest  workers. 

*'  In  the  division  of  labor  that  inheres  in  oxir  form  of  society,  the 
experiments  are  at  the  cost  of  individuals,  the  effective  work  of 
providing  for  the  general  needs  of  a  community  can  only  be  imder- 
taken  by  that  community  as  a  whole.  This  may  be  set  down  as  an 
axiom,  in  America,  at  least. 

**  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  what  is  trxie  as  to  the  best  methods 
for  public  schools  must  be  equally  true  of  all  other  schools  for  pupils 
of  equal  age  and  advancement;  so  far  as  sound  principles  of  the 
science  of  education  underlie  these  special  applications  of  that 
science.  So  that,  in  speaking  of  one  class  of  schools,  I  am  including 
all  of  that  class,  whether  public  or  private. 

"To  the  large-hearted,   imblic-spirilod  pioneers,,  the  Christian 
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women  and  men  who,  inspired  by  love  and  compassion,  have  gone 
down  into  the  slums  of  great  cities,  the  crowded  quarters  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  to  carry  to  the  neglected  little  children  something 
of  light  and  life,  who  have  let  in  God's  vivifying  sunlight  of  knowl- 
edge to  gladden  and  illume  their  darkened  lives,  be  all  honor  and 
praise,  and  reverence!  In  listening  to  the  recital  of  their  unselfish 
labors,  who  can  fail  to  hear  the  heavenly  music  of  those  words 
spoken  by  the  Galilean  so  many  centuries  agone?  'Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me!'" 

*rof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Howard  University,  who  had  taken  great 
interest  in  this  movement,  then  read  the  following  paper,  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  giving  an  account  of  the  School  of  Cookeiy. 
Professor  Warder  had  also  himself  prepared  a  paper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  industrial  training  in  Bavaria,  where  he  had  passed  a  year 
in  studying  the  industrial  educational  systems  of  the  country,  which 
he  was  to  read  later;  but  so  much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  papers 
read  by  the  ladies  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  presenting  this 
paper.* 

THE  FIRST  MISSION  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY  IN  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

By  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Woodbury. 

The  first  Mission  School  of  Cookery  in  the  city  of  Washington  was  established  eight 
years  ago,  for  the  free  instruction  of  young  girls  in  cooking.  This  name  was  given 
to  it  because  its  work  was  really  at  that  time  a  mission  one,  for  very  little  interest  vvas 
taken  in  Industrial  Education,  and  schools  of  cookery  especiaUy  were  regarded  with 
distrust.  Two  classes  were  formed ,  and  as  the  introduction  of  cookery  into  the  public 
school  system  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  school  was  established,  care 
was  taken  to  inclule  some  girls  from  the  public  schools.  These  interested  their 
friends,  and  when  the  school  was  opened  the  following  year  more  little  girls  applied 
than  could  be  admitted.  Classes  were  invited  from  St.  John's  Orphanage,  the  Or- 
phan Asylum,  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  and  Wayland  Seminary.  The  class  from 
St.  John's  Orphanage  came  for  two  years,  and  those  from  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School  and  Wayland  Seminary  for  four  and  five  years.  In  the  spring  of  1884  the 
school  was  one  of  six  industrial  schools  which  gave  an  exhibition  and  lunch  at  Wil- 
lard  Hall,  and  the  following  spring  an  exhibition  of  cookery  was  given  in  the  class 
room  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Every  year  one  or  more  classes  were  formed  of  pupils 
from  the  public  schools,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  quite  a  responsi- 
blity  rested  on  them,  as  their  success  or  failure  would  have  great  influence  in  the 
future. 

Two  years  ago  the  first  classes  were  detailed  during  school  hours,  and  they  were  so 
much  interested  that  when  it  was  decided  to  open  four  public  schools  of  cookery  hun- 
dreds of  girls  were  eager  to  attend  them.  The  school  is  now  a  normal  one,  and  there 
are  five  classes  detailed,  which  come  every  week  through  the  school  year.  There  are 
ten  normal  pupils  and  four  model  classes,  each  containing  twelve  girls.  As  there 
were  no  text-books,  I  was  obliged  to  arrange  a  course  of  lessons  when  the  school  first 
opened,  and  have  since  revised  and  enlarged  them.    They  enable  a  teacher  to  in- 

*  This  valuable  paper,  entitled  "Agricultural  Education  in  Bavaria,"  will  be  given 
in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  account  of  The  Land  Grant  **  Colleges  of  Agricu 
ture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 
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Btmct  a  larger  number  of  pnpils  than  she  could  when  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
own  memory. 

The  young  ladies  who  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  cooking  at  the  public  schools 
were  trained  as  teachers  by  this  method,  and  they  have  three  classes  a  day  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty  girls  in  each,  making  about  two  hundred  in  aU  for  each  school. 
The  classes  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  and  the  lesson  is  limited  to  two 
hours.  A  short  dictation  is  gi  ven  with  the  recipes  for  the  dishes  that  are  to  be  cooked , 
and  the  girls  who  are  to  do  the  cooking  for  the  day  are  designated.  When  the 
dishes  are  prepared  they  are  given  to  the  pupils,  as  we  think  that  if  they  see  how 
everything  sl^ould  look  and  taste  when  rightly  done  it  will  be  a  guide  to  them  when 
practising  at  home.  We  try  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  principles 
of  cookery,  and  to  impress  on  their  memories  many  little  facts  which  they  could 
only  learn  otherwise  by  years  of  experience.  Each  class  leaves  the  room  in  perfect 
order,  and  ready  for  the  next  class.  The  important  points  which  we  are  interested 
in  settling  are  these:  Can  schools  of  cookery  be  made  self-supporting?  Should 
hygiene  and  chemistry  be  taught  in  them  ?  Can  schools  of  cookery  be  made  a  suc- 
cess? 

We  had  first  a  general  order  kitchen  where  brown  bread  and  other  things  were 
made,  and  afterwards  a  cake  department  connected  with  the  school,  and  although 
we  had  a  large  custom  through  the  kind  interest  of  friends,  they  never  did  more  than 
pay  their  own  expenses,  because  so  large  an  outlay  was  required  to  carry  them  on. 
They  have  been  of  great  use,  however,  in  making  the  school  known  and  in  awakening- 
an  interest  in  Industrial  Education.  The  Washington  School  of  Cookery,  which  was 
a  paying  school  for  ladies,  shared  our  rooms  for  several  years,  and  when  it  moved  to 
Fourteenth  Street  the  general  order  kitchen  went  also,  as  it  could  be  made  much 
more  profitable  in  a  private  school,  where  a  portion  of  the  expenses  would  be  saved. 
Three  years  ago  we  began  to  take  some  paying  classes,  and  have  had  quite  a  number, 
including  two  classes  sent  by  the  trustees  of  the  Miner  fund.  They  have  paid  tlieir 
own  expenses  and  have  given  a  little  toward  the  rent  of  the  house.  It  seems  to  me 
that  free  schools,  if  not  too  large,  can  be  made  in  time  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so, 
especially  if  they  ai-e  in  a  building  where  the  rent  is  shared  by  other  industrial 
schools.  I  have  myself  always  felt  very  strongly  that  hygiene  and  chemistry 
should  be  left  to  the  regular  schools,  and  that  the  kitchen  schools  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clear  of  everything  except  practical  cooking,  which  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  of  arts.  In  order  to  cook  well  a  girl  must  know  the 
difference  between  boiling  and  simmering;  but  she  need  not  be  taught  what  water 
is  composed  of  in  order  to  boil  the  potatoes  well.  Every  moment  is  of  value  in  these 
schools  and  can  be  well  filled,  and  they  should  also  be  made  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  possible. 

Schools  of  cookery  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  school  system ; 
but  perhaps  the  question,  Can  they  be  made  a  success?  might  be  best  answered  by 
saying  that  eight  years  ago  twelve  little  girls  were  formed  into  two  classes  at  this 
mission  school  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  now  over  nine  hundred  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  are  being  instructed  in  cookery  by  teachers  who  were  trained  there, 
and  are  also  graduates  of  our  normal  schools. 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  directors  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  whose  modification  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  has  attracted 
much  interest  and  attention,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  cities,  then  read  the  following  account  of  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  herself  and  her  coadjutors  : 
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THE  FIRST  KITCaaEN  GARDEN  IN  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. ' 

By  Miss  Annik  Laws. 

In  the  question  of  Industrial  Training,  now  occupying  so  important  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  all  interested  in  educational  matters,  there  is  perhaps  no  department 
of  more  general  interest  than  that  of  practical  systematic  training  in  the  manage- 
ment of  household  affairs. 

The  need  of  this  training  is  often  as  apparent  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  as  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Harriet  Martineau  says :  *  *  One  reason  why  girls  know  so  much 
less  than  they  should  do,  and  so  much  less  than  they  wish  to  do  about  household 
affairs,  is,  that  justice  is  not  done  them  by  proper  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  easily 
learned  or  more  sure  to  be  remembered  than  the  household  processes  that  come 
under  the  hands  of  women,  but  then  the^  must  first  be  clearly  understood  and  car- 
ried through," 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  for  the  systematic  training  of  yoimg  girls  in  household 
affairs  that  Miss  Huntington's  system  of  Kitchen  Gkurdening,  which  is  the  applica- 
tion of  Kindergarten  principles  to  domestic  training,  came  into  existence.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  first  Kitchen  Garden  Association  in  New  York  in  1880  this 
work  has  spread  so  rapidly  and  has  become  so  widely  known  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  details  which  are  probably  familiar  to  all.  The  wonderful  evo- 
lution of  this  New  York  Kitchen  Garden  Association  with  its  comparatively  limited 
work  and  objects,  into  the  Industrial  Education  Association  with  its  wide-spread 
aims— its  training  college  for  teachers,  its  model  schools,  kindergarten  library, 
musem,  courses  of  lectures,  etc.,  leads  to  the  belief  that  other  important  results  may 
follow  from  the  rapid  increase  of  these  schools  all  over  the  country. 

As  the  first  Kitchen  Garden  established  in  Cincinnati  was  something  of  a  deviation 
from  Miss  Huntington's  system,  and  as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  from  various 
places  and  has  been  the  means  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  many  Kitchen  Gar- 
dens in  other  places,  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  work  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
A  committee  of  ladies  in  the  Cincinnati  Free  Kindergarten  Association  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1880  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Miss  Huntington's 
Kitchen  Garden  system  of  work.    Two  of  the  ladies  visited  New  York,  bringing 
back  with  them  Miss  Huntington's  Manual  and  an  enthusiastic  accoimtof  the  work 
as  they  had  seen  it  exemplified  in  the  Wilson  Mission  School.    Nothing  was  done, 
however,  until  the  next  fall,  when  a  number  of  young  women,  myself  among  the 
number,  met  together  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  undertake  to  start 
a  Kitchen  Garden.    We  decided  that  as  Miss  Huntington's  Manual  seemed  very 
explicit,  and  we  had  some  very  good  housekeepers  among  our  number,  we  would 
denture  to  study  the  lessons  without  going  to  the  very  great  expense  involved  in 
Bending  to  New  York  for  a  trained  teacher.    We  sent,  however,  to  Schermerhom's 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  Kitchen  Garden  material.    We  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  Kindergarten  Association,  as  we  foresaw  there  would  be  difficulty  in  arranging 
nnancial  affairs  satisfactorily,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  involve  that  Association  in  an 
^ertaking  that  might  not  prove  successful.    After  carefully  studying  Miss  Hun- 
^ngton's  Ma^^ual  and  experimenting  with  the  miniature  household  outfits,  we  finally 
uecided  to  make  several  changes.    In  place  of  having  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls 
"^ectedby  one  teacher  and  going  through  the  various  exercises  with  chords  of  a 
piano,  We  decided  to  give  each  teacher  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  girls  to  make  the  work 
'^th  the  toys  as  much  like  the  real  work  as  possible  instead  of  simply  an  attractive 
^erciae;  to  have  the  teachers  talk  with  the  children  not  only  about  the  details  of 
"®  leasoQ  but  of  themselves,  of  their  home  lives,  etc.,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
W  into  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  what  they  were  learning.    Instead  of  a  game 
»»^aitiz3g-oii  Door,"  we  decided  to  have  a  little  waitress  open  a  real  door  when  tb 
"^^'^fOCxd  put  the  instructions  given  her  into  practical  operation,  insteatlj)!^ 
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broom  exercise.    We  tried  to  arrange  that  the  classes  in  turn  should  hare  some  real 
experience  in  handling  a  broom,  etc.»  and  so  with  the  various  lessons. 

The  general  arrangement  of  our  school  was  as  follows;  Six  tables,  each  with  a 
teacher  and  eight  pupils,  one  director  and  a  pianist.  The  school  sessions  were  held 
on  Saturday  mornings  from  half -past  nine  imtil  1,  the  teaching  being  all  volun- 
tary. From  9.80  to  10  the  whole  school  united  in  general  exercises.  Songs  were 
sung,  a  waitress  for  the  morning  selected  and  her  duties  rehearsed ;  then  came  a 
general  talk  on  matters  important  or  interesting  to  the  whole  school:  from  10  to 
11  lessons  with  the  toys;  from  11  to  12  sewing;  at  12  work  was  put  away  and  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Kindergarten  games  and  songs  played  and  sung  while 
a  luncheon  of  milk  and  rolls  was  prepared.  After  luncheon  the  school  was  dis- 
missed. Working  as  we  did  among  the  children  of  the  very  poor  the  luncheon 
was  much  appreciated.  Gradually,  as  opportunity  e-ame,  one  large  completely  fur- 
nished apartment  after  another  was  added,  until  at  present  we  have,  in  addition  to 
five  classes  at  work  with  the  small  toys  at  the  tables,  two  classes  in  the  laundry, 
one  washing  and  one  ironing,  a  class  in  the  cooking  department,  one  in  the  dining 
room  and  one  in  the  bedroom.  The  cooking  department  we  feel  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  our  work. 

The  "Kitchen  Garden'*  Journal. 

So  many  letters  of  inquiry  came  to  us  in  relation  to  this  work,  and  there  seemed 
BO  much  interest  manifested  and  yet  so  little  knowledge  as  to  how  to  go  to  work, 
where  information  might  be  obtained,  etc,  that  we  finally  decided  to  embody  our 
experience  and  whatever  knowledge  w^e  possessed  on  the  subject  of  Kitchen  Garden, 
or  household  training  for  girls,  in  the  form  of  a  little  bi-monthly  journal  which  we 
called  simply  the  "Kitchen  Garden.**  This  has  been  the  medium  of  not  only 
carrying  our  experience  to  others  but  of  bringing  theirs  to  us,  and  making  little  or 
no  effort  to  enlarge  the  circulation,  simply  sending  the  little  paper  wherever  it 
seemed  possible  to  do  any  good,  for  the  little  paper  has  been  altogether  a  mission- 
ary, not  a  mercenary  enterprise,  all  the  work  on  it  being  entirely  voluntary.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  receive  demands  for  it  from  all  over  the  country,  from  Can- 
ada to  California,  and  last  year  for  the  first  time  it  paid  for  itself. 

We  have  been  asked  sometimes  if  Miss  Huntington  objected  to  our  carrying  on 
the  Kitchen  Garden  work  in  our  own  manner.  After  her  first  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  were  overcome,  we  are  happy  to  say,  Miss  Huntington  has  given 
us  every  encouragement  in  her  power. 

Similar  Efforts  in  England. 

A  package  received  ft-om  her  a  few  days  ago  brings  a  number  of  English  papers 
called  "Little  Women,"  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  House- 
wifery Association,  or  English  National  Society  for  Giving  Instruction  in  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Housewifery.  This  is  another  instance  when  the  small  be- 
ginning of  a  Kitchen  Garden  has  resulted  in  something  larger.  An  English  ladv 
who  visited  Miss  Huntington's  school  carried  back  with  her  to  England  various 
manuals,  pamphlets,  etc.,  started  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  thereby  awakened  an  in- 
terest, which  has  finally  culminated  in  this  Association,  which  is  to  have  under  its 
auspices  a  regular  training  house,  in  which  there  will  be  the  following  departments: 
Pu^,  the  domestic  kindergarten,  (Miss  Huntington  thinks  it  might  possibly  have 
been  better  if  she  had  called  her  work  by  that  name  instead  of  Kitchen  Garden).  In 
this  will  be  the  methodical  daily  work,  first  taking  the  girls  through  the  day's  work; 
teaching  weekly  duties  or  washing,  ironing  and  house  cleaning;  and  then  supple- 
mentary duties,  such  as  marketing,  cooking,  clothing,  etc. ,  all  taught  by  means  of 
small  models  of  requisities.  Secondly,  a  junior  course,  or  advanced  practical  lessons 
upon  the  same  system  for  older  girls.  Tliirdly ,  a  senior  course,  for  imparting  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  housewifery,  hygiene,  and  sanitary  subjects  to  young  women. 
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MisB  Htintiiv^n  says  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  package:  **  I  feel  that  your 
paper  is  doing  so  much  good  and  wish  I  could  be  of  more  service  to  it  and  to  you, 
who  are  working  so  faithfully  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  in  home  work  and  home 
life  and  r^nement.  We  know  the  character  of  a  home  tells  strongly  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  family,  and  everything  that  lifts  and  refines  and  sweetens 
it,  is  work  for  God." 

Several  other  Kitchens  have  been  started  in  Cincinnati  in  addition  to,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken.  One  is  held  in  one  of  the  churches;  in 
this  one  the  pastor  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  his  study  to  be  transformed  into 
a  temporary  bedroom ;  one  of  the  class  rooms  is  used  as  a  dining  room,  while  the 
kitchen  of  the  church  serves  as  an  admirable  laundry.  One  of  the  others  is  sup- 
(sorted  entirely  by  a  wealthy  lady,  and  in  this  school  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are 
as  welcome  as  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  all  alike  seem  to  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  work.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Kitchen  Garden  is  the  nursery 
department,  in  which  the  young  girls  are  taught  practically  to  care  for  and  amuse 
the  little  one.  There  is  a  cooking  department,  and  also  two  laundries  in  this  Kitchen 
Garden. 

A  cooking  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Women's  Church  Associa- 
tion has  been  training  several  classes  of  public  school  children  in  cooking.  Several 
of  our  private  schools  have  added  courses  of  cooking  to  their  other  work,  and  we 
hope  in  time  we  shall  have  the  work  of  domestic  training  fully  established  on  scien- 
titic  principles  and  available  to  all. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  of  Covington,  one  of  ftie  directors  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  then  read  a  most  interesting  account  of  her  expe- 
riences in  that  city.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  places  we  have  noted,  one  effort  led  to  others  till  a 
whole  group  of  instrumentalities  is  seen  to  have  grown  out  of  a 
single  modest  effort  at  the  practical  improvement  of  conditions. 

Interesting  instances  were  given  by  Mrs.  Dietrick  of  the  good 
results  to  individuals  who  had  been  taught  to  do  something.  These 
are  here  necessarily  omitted. 

Mrs.  Dietrick  began  as  follows  : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  COVINGTON,  KY. 
By  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick. 

A  chain  of  circumstances  which  I  need  not  here  explain  led  me  some  ten 
years  ago  to  begin  the  study  of  life  among  the  working  people  and  paupers  in 
our  city,  which  numbers  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  I  have  in  that  time 
made  over  two  thousand  visits  to  the  poor  of  every  grade,  from  the  high-school 
graduate  who  offered  to  teach  my  children  music  for  twenty -five  cents  a  lesson  and 
help  them  practice,  into  the  bargain,  down  to  the  pauper  squatter  in  our  suburbs 
who  lived  with  his  f  amUy  of  ten  in  one  room  and  sometimes  took  a  lodger  to  help 
pay  expenses. 

As  soon  as  these  people  realized  that  some  one  was  willing  to  hear  them,  of  course 
for  every  one  that  went  away  ten  new  ones  sprang  up.  And  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  cases,  as  others  report,  the  trouble  was  not  to  find  work  to  be  done, 
but  to  find  workers  properly  trained  to  do  the  work.  I  passed  successively  through 
the  stages  of  alms-giving,  temperance  preaching,  ragged  school  teaching,  and  asy- 
lum founding,  only  to  become  more  and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  poor  Ls  industrial  education,  begin- 
Qiag  with  free  kindergarten  work  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  leading  up  through 
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all  grades  to  the  school  of  technology,  which  should  embrace  technical  training  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Our  Kitchen  Qurden,  founded  six  years  ago  after  the  one  you  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Laws,  has  accomplished  similar  results,  and  has  so  far  done  good, 
particularly  the  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking.  But  so  great  was  the  pressure  from 
women  of  every  age,  that  three  years  ago  we  formed  a  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  whose  especial  object  has  been  to  afford  women  and  children 
opportunities  for  special  training  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a,s  well  as  to  establish  a  per- 
manent medium  of  communication  t)etween  all  women,  without  regard  to  class  or 
barriers  of  any.  sort. 

Taking  in  the  already  flourishing  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Union  started  with  a  day 
nursery,  free  kindergarten,  employment  bureau,  and  free  reading  room,  and  after 
a  year  classes  for  women  were  formed  in  cookery,  penmanship,  embroidery,  wood 
carving,  gymnastics,  free-hand  drawing,  stenography,  dress  cutting,  etc.    ♦    ♦    * 

Our  pupils  have  good  places  begging  for  them  faster  than  they  can  be  prepared 
for  the  places.    ♦    *    ♦ 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  give  you  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  work  done  in  a 
short  time,  a  work  which,  though  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  has  proved  to  me 
that  the  solution  of  the  labor  and  the  temperance  questions  lies  not  in  preaching 
and  in  prohibition,  but  in  improving  the  lives  of  the  poor  through  free  industrial 
education. 

Before  our  work  began  there  was  only  one  public  charity  in  our  city;  no  associ- 
ated charities,  no  readfhg-room,  no  place  of  lodging  but  the  station-house  for  strange 
and  poor  women  temporarily  in  need  of  shelter.  Tliere  were  hundreds  of  **  squat- 
ters "  in  the  suburbs,  who  spent  all  their  time  in  street  begging.  From  our  begin- 
ning have  grown  the  branches  I  have  named;  also  an  incorporated  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  a  Mission  House  of  Industry  in  the  worst  of  tlie  suburbs,  and  a  mission 
church. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Mitchell  then  read  the  f (Allowing  account  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  experiments  at  Howard  University: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AT  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 
By  Prof.  W.  P.  Mitchell. 

The  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting  and  add  something  to  its  interest  gave  me 
my  subject  by  the  simple  suggestion  that  "  I  tell  what  we  are  doing  at  Ho\i*ard 
University."  I  suppose,  of  course,  in  the  line  of  Industrial  Training,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, as  an  institution  of  learning,  has  a  history  in  connection  with  the  devclojv- 
ment  of  the  colored  people;  which  development  at  the  present  time  is  all  that  their 
best  friends  had  any  right  to  expect  it  would  be. 

The  addition  within  five  years  of  an  Industrial  Department  was  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  any  of  which  would  have  justified  it. 

There  are  persons  in  the  community  who  confound  the  Industrial  Schools  of  to- 
day with  the  Manual  Labor  Schools  of  foi-ty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  there  is  aii 
essential  difference:  the  Manual  Labor  Schools  were  chiefly  agricultural,  and  their 
main  object  was  to  make  it  possible  for  poor  young  men  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  giving  their  labor  as  an  equivalent  for  collegiate  or  academic  instruction. 
Some  of  these  still  exist,  but  the  Industrial  School  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing 
and  of  no  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  except'  in  rare  instances.  They  can  be 
organized  to  advantage  anywhere,  but  require  some  capital. 

Before  general  public  interest  was  expressed  in  Industrial  Training  the  subject 
had  received  some  attention  at  Howard  University,  but  the  way  did  not  open  for  its 
practical  exemplification. 

It  was  known  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  to  traces 
was  dying  out,  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  so  far  as  the  colored  people  were  con- 
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c«med.  a  'wicked  and  cruel  prejudice  gave  the  colored  youth  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity for  learning  trades  or  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  any  handicraft. 

Peculiar  Conditions  Affecting  the  Colored  People. 

The  colored  people  are,  as  a  rule,  in  poor  circumstances,  and  while  slavery  gave 
us  a  few  good  mechanics,  they  were  commonly  not  so  situated  that  they  could  afford 
tt)  take  apprentices.  These  reasons,  in  addition  to  others  with  which  the  public  are 
familiar,  indicated  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  opening  of  an  industrial  department  at 
the  university.  Accordingly  five  years  ago  such  a  department  was  organized  at  an 
ex|)ense  the  first  year  of  something  over  $3,000,  the  expense  being  met  by  old  friends 
of  the  colored  people.  Since  the  opening  of  the  second  year  Congress  has,  by  ap- 
propriations, met  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  raise  annually 
by  solicitation  more  than  $1,200.  Ours  is  a  modest  pro'^ession:  to  fit  the  colored  stu- 
dent, while  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  to  some  mechanical  pursuit  that  will  enable 
him  upon  his  leaving  the  university  to  make  a  living  at  once,  or,  as  one  of  the  papers 
expresses  it,  "  To  face  the  world  and  get  a  living.'* 

Purpose  of  the  Experiments. 
The  standard  of  the  new  departure  was  simple ;  it  was  to  teach  the  use  of  me- 
chanics' tools  to  the  students  of  the  normal  and  preparatory  departments  of  the 
university.  These  comprise  a  majority  of  the  students,  and  generally  such  as  are 
least  likely  to  follow  the  college  course  clear  through.  It  was  decided  that  attend- 
ance upon  the  new  department  during  prescril^ed  hours  should  be  compulsory.  8o 
with  this  simple  organization  our  work  begun.  We  have  printing,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  tinsmithing,  tailoring,  and  tyi)e-writing,  and  for  the  girls  sewing  and 
part  of  the  time  cooking.  The  last  would  seem  superfluous,  for  as  Mrs.  Stowe  says, 
•*  The  colored  people  are  born  cooks."  At  these  occupations  we  spend  fifteen  hours 
a  week,  the  cla.sses  being  arranged  to  avoid  interference  with  the  literary  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belong.  Of  this  number  of  hours  three  on  Saturday  have 
l)een  devoted  to  a  class  of  newsboys  from  the  city^  My  experience  has  shown  me 
that  boys  twelve  years  of  age  are  old  enough  to  commence  learning  the  use  of 
mechanics'  tools.  As  the  conducting  of  an  industrial  school  was  new  to  us  all,  we 
had  everything  to  learn  in  connection  with  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  the  begin- 
ning that  as  soon  as  possible  each  boy  should  make  something  not  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  that  the  creative  faculty,  so  to  speak,  should  be  brought  into  exercise 
for  the  boy's  encouragement.  I  think  this  was  a  right  conclusion.  Our  first  work 
was  making  a  board  walk,  our  next  was  making  footstools,  or  crickets,  as  they 
are  Hometimes  called. 

Results  Achieved. 

From  these  beginnings  we  liave  gone  right  on,  imtil  at  the  end  of  four  years 
they  earned  during  their  summer  vacations  half  wages,  such  as  are  generally  paid 
apprentices  just  out  of  their  time. 

In  printing  we  entered  at  once  on  the  compositor  s  work  of  a  little  paper,  which 
▼e  publish  three  times  during  the  university  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
this  paper  was  gotten  out  by  our  boys  without  other  aid,  and  each  year  so  far 
several  of  them  during  the  summer  vacation  have  found  employment  in  the  small 
newspaper  offices  of  their  own  people  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Shoemaking  enabled  them  to  keep  their  shoes  in  repair,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  by  the  end  of  their  first  year  had  made  a  imir  of  shoes  each  for  himself.  I  re- 
gard this  as  one  of  the  best  trades.  Bearing  in  mind  the  thought  that  the  creative 
faculty  should  be  aroused,  I  add  that  it  should  be  steadily  stimulated.  I  have  al- 
ways encouraged  them  to  make  toy  furniture,  sleds,  brackets  and  household  ar- 
ticles, believing  that  a  boy  will  learn  to  make  a  carpenter's  joint  just  as  well  when 
matmfacturing  an  article  of  furniture  for  his  own  home  as  when  making  a  joint 
hy  itself.  I  emphasize  this  thought,  for  students  in  an  industrial  school  have  to 
have  enthusiasm  and  personal  interest  in  their  work. 
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One  of  our  first  clajsses  in  printing  was  composed  of  girls.  At  first  they  set  up 
type  and  distributed  them  again  immediately.  At  the  end  of  a  week  one  of  th*^ni 
inquired  of  me,  **  When  are  we  going  to  set  up  anything  that  will  stay?"  Here  it 
was,  the  desire  to  see  in  print  something  that  she  had  done  herself.  AH  that  we  ha  vf 
done  at  Howard  University  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  Training  has  been  done 
while  the  students  were  making  fair  progress  in  their  studies.  When  we  take  intc* 
consideration  that  many  professional  men  fail  and  that  all  have  not  the  gift  of 
teaching,  we  aim  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  getting  a  living.  There  is  a  line  of 
argument  concerning  these  schools  the  theory  of  which  is  inter^ting  and  perhaiic^ 
forcible,  which  however  reminds  me  of  the  old  line  of  argument  for  high  scinK>ls, 
where  those  wlio  argued  for  them  seemed  to  forget  that  the  public  schools  wer^ 
established  for  the  poorer  class,  while  those  who  have  had  the  most  advantage  from 
the  addition  of  high  school  have  l>een  the  class  who  were  able  to  keep  their  children 
in  school  a  long  time,  l)esides  obtaining  for  nothing  that  for  which  their  projiert^- 
would  be  taxed  anyhow.  The  public  schools  are  better  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  I  regard  the  introduction  of  mechanical  trades  as  a  further  step  in  advance. 
There  is  many  a  father  who,  if  his  son  is  learning  to  iise  his  hands  and  to  fit  him- 
self to  get  a  Uving  a^  Koon  as  he  leaves  school,  will  make  an  effort  to  retain  hiiu 
there.  At  Howard  University  we  have  very  little  machinery;  our  idea  is  to  cultivate 
the  use  of  the  hands.  We  have  already  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  vacation  by  the  knowledge  gained  here  of  using  their  hands  with  dexterity. 
Industrial  Trainino — A  Step  in  Development. 

I  regard  this  as  the  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  colored  race.  First,  we 
had  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  freedmen;  next,  the  simpler  form  of  free 
schools ;  now  we  add  to  these  what  in  our  experience  among  our  own  race  has 
taught  us  is  best  for  the  people  —  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  The  class  of 
mere  children,  newT»lx>y8  and  others  who  are  obliged  to  do  something  for  a  living 
even  now,  and  are  almost  necessarily  deprived  of  school  privileges,  will  know 
something  of  the  use  of  tooln,  and  this  will  raise  them  above  the  grade  of  waiter 
and  bell-boy.  We  have  about  thirty  of  these,  a  rough,  good-natured  set,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  same  class  of  white  boys. 

These  boys,  many  of  them,  sell  '*  TheStnr,''  for  which  they  pay  one  cent  and  a 
half,  and  sell  upon  an  average  one  dozen  per  day  and  realize  a  dollar  a  'week. 
They  do  not  earn  enough  to  afford  a  lunch,  and  now^  and  then,  when  we  have 
given  them  cakes  at  noon,  the  avidity  with  which  they  receive  the  food  is  actually 
painful.  The  boys  are  sent  to  us  by  the  Newsboys  and  Children's  Aid  Society. 
They  are  types  of  a  considerable  number  in  the  city,  who  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending school,  except  the  night  schools.  There  ought  to  be  an  industrial  school, 
which  shall  comlrine  with  it  a  simple  primary  school,  and  be  open  all  day,  so  that 
this  large  class  of  boys  shall  attend  at  hours  suited  to  their  conveiiince.  Our  first 
year  with  this  class  showed  them  to  be  wanting  in  punctuaUty  and  to  be  of  a  char- 
acter which  is  described  as  trifling,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  we  have  found 
among  them  a  moral  power  existing,  especially  when  the  creative  talent  is  brought 
into  exercise.  Some  of  these  little  hoodlums  who  bawl  out  the  names  of  their  papers 
of  a  morning  or  evening,  are  going  to  be  carpenters  and  shoemakers  one  of  these  days. 

Results  Summarized. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  doing  at  Howard  University:  taking  from  the  stu- 
dents prop<»r  of  the  University  none  of  the  time  they  should  spend  at  their  studies, 
but  giving  them  an  opj^ortiinity  to  learn  enough  of  a  mechanical  trade  to  earn  a 
living,  and  without  losing  any  time  to  become  in  a  year  after  leaving  the  institu- 
tion fair  journeymen  ;  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  new^s  boys  the  means  of  ele- 
vating their  condition,  and  teaching  both  classes  the  dignity  of  labor.  •  ♦  ♦ 
Those  who  think  of  establishing  industrial  schools  may  as  well  dismiss  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  their  being  money-making  institutions^  ^«*Q^^tStrary,  they 
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are  at  first  costly,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  right  for  a  long  time  to  bring  the 
labor  of  the  industrial  schools  into  competition  with  the  work  of  men  who  have 
fiLmilies  to  support.  Let  us  treat  the  industry,  upon  its  introduction  into  our  school 
system,  just  as  we  would  any  other  branch,  such  as  French,  or  the  study  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  found  at  Howard  University  at  tliis  stage  of  our  progress 
that  many  an  hour  of  voluntary  labor  in  our  shops  is  taken  cheerfully  from  times 
of  recreation.  Base-ball  and  foot-ball  may  suffer,  but  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
l<?ge  or  academy  is  not  interfered  with;  and  while  the  system  of  mental  discipline 
ailopted  is  as  good  as  that  of  Yale  or  Princeton,  this  industrial  training  is  found  to 
be  in  harmony  with  it. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  We  have  found  that  industry  is  a  power  in 
moral  discipline,  and  one  of  these  days  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  simple  arous- 
ing of  the  creative  faculty  may  accomplish  in  children  that  which  blows  and  rough 
treatment  fail  to  bring  about,  teaching  not  only  self-support  but  self-control  as  well. 

The  reading  of  these  practical  papers  aroused  a  lively  interest,  and 
the  author  of  each  paper  was,  at  its  close,  eagerly  questioned  on  the 
topics  treated  or  suggested^  and,  in  this  way,  many  facts  were 
t4icited  which,  owing  to  the  modesty  of  the  readers,  has  been  omitted. 
The  rapidity  with  which  a  successful  experiment  in  one  city  or  town 
liad  been  undertaken  in  another  place  as  shown  in  these  papers  was 
most  interesting  and  encouraging.  It  is  because  the  methods  of 
training  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  these  private  schools  and 
classes  are  of  value,  either  as  models  or  as  suggestions,  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  public  schools,  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
([uote  the  extracts  from  these  papers  which  are  here  given.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting,  which  brought  together  the  members  from  sev- 
eral States,  has  been  to  stimulate  the  further  development  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  under 
its  auspices,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  Manual  Training  School  for 
the  instruction  of  teachei'S  of  Industrial  Education. 

Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  President  of  the  Association,  having  de- 
clined, the  presidency  is,  for  the  moment,  unfilled.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dents are:  Mrs.  A.  S.  Woodbury,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (acting 
President);  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
President  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Vaughan, 
Mississippi;  Hon.  William  B.  Webb,  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  District  of  Columbia. 
Secretary,  Miss  Louisa  Breedin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ross  Fish,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Among  the  members  and  State  Directors  are— Mrs.  Ralph  Dunning, 
of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Mary  Gansy,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  of 
Covington,  Ky.;  Miss  Vaughan,  of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Romer,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Josephine  Bennett,  of  New  York;  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  South  worth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Holmes  Conrad,  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Talbot,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor 
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Fay,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  others. 

The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  of  this  school,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  Report,  is  compiled  from  a  brief  re- 
port published  by  the  Managers  in  April,  1886,  and  from  the  histori- 
cal pamphlet  and  report  issued  in  April,  1887.* 

From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  first  established  as  a  benevolent 
institution,  in  the  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  and  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  poor  neighborhood.  It  was  soon  seen  by  the  Managers  that 
some  forms  of  help  undertaken  for  adults  were  impracticable,  ami 
that  the  only  way  to  effect  permanent  good  was  by  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  children,  and  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  institution 
were  modified  accordingly;  the  changes  all  being  in  the  direction  of 
providing  greater  facilities  for  varied  industrial  instruction,  while, 
with  the  same  practical  wisdom  as  was  shown  by  the  Wilson  Mission 
in  New  York  when  they  formed,  '*  The  Boy's  Club,"  the  needs  of  the 
children  for  recreation,  as  well  as  for  employment,  were  recognized 
and  provided  for. 

This  interesting  and  remarkably  successful  experiment  in  aiding 
to  self-help,  without  impairing  self-respect,  has  attracted  wide  public 
attention,  owing  to  the  connection  which  was  early  established  by 
its  managers  between  its  industrial  classes  and  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  By  means  of  these  classes  the  school  authorities  of  Boston 
have  had  opportunities  of  thoroughly  trying  some  forms  of  industrial 
training,  classes  being  sent,  at  stated  times,  from  the  public  schools 
to  this  building  to  receive  the  special  instruction  desired. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  school  is  entitled  to  record  in  this 
volume. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  building  was  seriously  injured  by  a  dis- 
astrous fire;  arrangements  were,  however,  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  classes,  and  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  building  desirable 
changes  were  made. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  various  classes  is  from  the 
report  of  1886: 

The  frequent  inquiries  concerning  this  institution  suggest  to  the  Managers  that 
some  account  of  its  aims  and  the  results  thus  far  accomplished  will  be  interesting 
to  the  public,  especially  as  within  the  last  two  years  the  work  done  here  has  assumed 
larger  proportions  and  undergone  radical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  change 
of  name  from  that  of  the  North  Biennet  Street  Industrial  Home,  by  which  it  wafl 
formerly  known,  to  its  present  title,  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  under 
which  name  it  was  incorporated  in  1885.  »  *  * 

*  This  report  is  entitled  "  The  Work  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
fi-om  1881  to  1887,"    Boston:  Band  Avery  Company,  Franklin  Press.    1887.   Pp.  1^ 
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OBBAT  NEED  OP  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  that  the  inability  to  do 
anything  -wrell  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  poverty  and  much  of  the  crime  in  the 
world;  hence  to  give  industrial  training,,  with  all  its  invigorating  and  educating  influ- 
ences, to  those  who  are  both  willing  and  yoimg  enough  to  learn,  has  become  the  first, 
but  not  the  only  aim  of  the  work.  The  providing  of  means  for  safe  and  healthful 
social  enjoyment,  so  necessary  for  the  yoimg,  is  still  one  of  its  important  features. 
Employment  is  also  given,  in  the  cleaning  of  the  large  building,  to  a  corps  of  about 
twenty  women,  for  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  regular  work  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  superintendent  shall  stcmd,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  relation  of  a  friend,  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  all  who  may 
apply  to  her. 

To  give  that  help  to  the  community  which  shall  act  as  a  preventive  of  some  of 
its  worst  evils — ^in  other  words,  to  teach  a  generation  how  best  to  carry  its  own 
burdens  by  the  natural  and  intelligent  development  of  its  own  God-given  powers, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  object  of  this  work,  and  to  some  account  of  that  this 
report  will  be  chiefly  devoted.  ^, 

VARIETY  OP  TRADES  TAUGHT. 

There  are  at  this  time  forty  classes  of  girls  and  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  sixteen  years,  who  are  sent  from  the  public  schools  to  this  building  for  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  printing,  shoemaking,  clay  modelhng  and  cooking.  Each  class 
comes  for  two  hours  a  week,  during  school  hours  and  under  school  descipline.  The 
hours  are  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 

In  addition  to  this,  are  volunteer  classes  in  some  of  these  departments  on  certain 
afternoons  of  the  week  from  4  to  6  o'clock.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  found  in 
these  different  departments  during  each  week  is  about  600.  Some  of  these  pupils 
are  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  They  highly  prize  this  opportunity,  and  to  them 
the  training  is  of  especial  value. 

On  Saturday,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  there  are  classes  of  girls  in  sewing 
and  dressmaking,  58  now  in  attendance.  On  five  evenings  of  the  week  classes 
«f  young  women,  47  in  all,  who  are  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day,  are  taught 
to  cut  dresses  and  other  garments  by  chart  measurements.  These  pay  a  small  sum 
for  their  lessons,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  places  in  these  classes.  This 
department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  efficient  teacher,  and  the  results  are  practical 
and  satisfactory. 

The  carpenters^'shop  has  been  refitted  with  separate  work-benches  for  12  boys, 
provided  with  good  tools,  and  a  teacher  has  been  secured  who  has  had  valuable 
training  for  his  work  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  work  of  this  department 
is  now  established  for  the  first  time  on  a  scientific  basis;  it  is  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive, beginning  with  the  first  principles  of  construction,  taught  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  material,  and  going  on  by  regular  steps  to  lathe- work  and  wood- 
carving.    Here  are  ten  classes  of  boys  weekly,  and  one  class  of  girls. 

The  printing  office  is  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  who  has  held  the  position  for 
throe  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  departments,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
have  found  renumerative  employment  as  a  direct  result  of  tlie  teaching  received 
here.  The  execution  of  order  work  in  great  variety  is  possible,  without  detri- 
nient  to  the  instruction,  and  aids  materially  in  making  this  department  partially 
self  .flapporting.    Here  are  thirteen  classes  a  week. 

The  shoe-shop  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  same  thorough  workman  who  has  hith- 
erto proved  himself  so  good  a  friend  to  a  large  number  of  North  End  boys,  and 
who  works  with  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  has  shown  for  three  years. 
Large  orders  for  this  department  are  desired,  as  the  course  of  instruction  involves 
the  use  of  much  expensiye  material,  which  can  be  utilized  to^^i 
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work  at  moderate  prices,  assistants  being  employed  to  prevent  nef^lect  of  the  edu- 
cational aide  of  the  work.    There  are  thirteen  classes  a  week  in  this  department. 

The  cooking  school  baa  been  organized  this  year  on  a  wholly  new  basis.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  each  pupil  has  a  separate  gas  stove  and  cup- 
board for  utensils,  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  Tennyson  street  school-house. 
Each  pupil  is  responsible  for  her  own  utensils,  and  works  out  her  own  receipts,  which 
include  among  other  things  the  making  of  nourishing  soups,  well-flavored  stews 
and  good  bread;  learning  in  short,  by  actual  practice,  how  to  prepare  any  material 
she  may  have  to  the  best  advantage.  Lessons  in  general  housework,  in  judicious 
marketing  and  in  the  simple  chemistry  of  cooking  are  given.  The  nutritive  value 
of  different  articles  of  food  is  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  graphic  charts  and  a 
small  museum  of  specimens,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Richards,  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  Thwe  are  in  this  department  nine  classes  weekly,  of 
fifteen  pupils  each,  from  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  add  a  class  of 
women. 

UTILITY  OF  MODELUNO  THE  CLAY. 

Th?  clay-modelling  department  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  work.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  enthusiastic  and  efficient  teacher,  whose  work  has  only  to  be  seen 
to  show  how  great  is  its  educational  value  in  developing  the  powers  of  mind,  hand 
and  eye.  Very  httle  observation  of  this  wprk  shows  the  wisdom  of  those  French 
watch-makers  at  Besangon  who  require  their  apprentices  to  model  in  clay  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  watch  before  they  attempt  the  d'^licate  work  so  easUy  ruined  by 
cliunsy  fingers.  The  advantage  and  the  possibility  of  early  training  in  accuracy  of 
observation  and  manual  skill,  are,  perhaps,  more  easily  seen  in  this  than  in  any 
other  department.    Here  are  87  pupils  weekly,  many  of  them  deaf. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

During  four  evenings  of  the  week  the  amusement  room  is  open,  where  boys  from 
the  neighborhood  enjoy  themselves  in  playing  games,  under  judicious  supenision, 
•which  is  olten  a  volunteer  service.    Contributions  of  good  games  are  much  needed. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Ubrary ,  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  volumes,  is  especiaUy  prized  by 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are  allowed  to  take  out  books  at  an 
earlier  age  than  at  the  pubhc  libraries.  The  reading  room  is  open,  and  is  used  every 
afternoon  and  evening  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  last  six  months  has  been  84.  More  good  books,  especially  those  with 
Ulustrations,  are  much  needed,  and  young  people  could  hardly  find  a  better  disposL 
tion  for  books  which  they  may  have  outgrown  tlian  that  offered  by  this  library. 

Two  evening  classes  in  drawing,  for  the  older  l)oys  and  girls,  have  just  been 
formed  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  at  7  o'clock. 


KINDERGARTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  includes  a  day  nursery  and  kindergarten.  The  nursery  prepares  chil- 
dren for  the  kindergarten  by  its  simple  work  and  play,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

In  the  kindergarten  industrial  training  begins.  Through  frequent  exercises  in 
building,  designing  with  tablets  and  sticks,  drawing,  clay-modelling,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper-cutting,  etc.,  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  trained,  and  habits  of  a<5curacy 
and  industry  are  formed. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  USEFULNESS  OP  THIS  UNDERTAKING. 

The  whole  number  of  women,  boys  and  girls  who  now  come  under  the  influence 
of  tins  work  weekly  is  about  900. 

The  building  39  North  Bennet  Street  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work,  both 
from  its  ample  size  and  location.  It  is  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city,  conveniently 
near  to  several  public  schools,  from  which  the  classes  can  be  sent  to  its  different 
departments;  it  is  easily  reached  by  street  cars  of  the  East  Boston  and  Chelsea  Ferry 
line,  which  make  it  accessible  to  both  pupils  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  bought  and  well  equipped  by  a  few  friends  of  industrial  education,  who 
have  placed  the  work  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  made  it  possible  for  it  to  go  on. 
The  owners  of  the  building  are  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  A.  Hemenway,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Wolcott,  Miss  Anne  Wi^lesworth,  Miss  Ellen  Mason,  Mrs.  David  Kimball,  Mrs. 
Henry  Whitman,  Mrs.  A.  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis,  Miss  Ida  Mason,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

«  »        .  ♦  »  »  ♦  » 

It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  schools  of  Boston  will 
a.ssume  such  parts  of  this  work  as  may  be  deemed  feasible  and  of  universal  use. 
Meanwhile  tho  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  rendering  an  important 
pioneer  service  in  showing  the  possibility  and  the  value  of  early  manual  training 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  has  yet  been  attempted  for  pupils  of  the  age  of 
those  now  attending  these  classes. 

The  Managers  are  satisfied  that  not  only  has  sonic  good  manual  training  been 
given,  but  that  important  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  last  year  toward  im- 
planting a  heathful  pride  in  skillful  work,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  honest  labor, 
which  is  its  natural  outcome,  and  a  lesson  much  needed  by  all  our  young  people. 
•  »  »  *  »  *  » 

The  announcement  was  made  that  **  Miss  Emily  P.  Rudd,  late  prin- 
ciiml  of  the  Bloomingdale  School,  Chelsea,  has  recently  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  whole  work."  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mias  Rudd  for  copies  of  the  reports,  etc. 

THE  BEQINNINO  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  was  first 
hire  1  on  a  short  lease,  for  its  present  use,  in  June,  1881,  and  several  departments  of 
work  were  at  once  organized.  There  was  an  intelligence  ofiice,  a  loan  and  relief 
department,  and  a  laundry.  Sewing  was  given  out  to  a  small  number  of  women; 
the  day  nursery  and  kindergarten  were  established,  and  there  were  small  classes  in 
carpentry,  shoemaking,  cooking,  and  printing;  these  classes  could  only  be  gathered 
toj^ether,  however,  after  school  hours  and  on  certain  evenings,  and  the  attendance 
was  irregular  and  never  wholly  satisfactory. 

SUCCINCT  HISTORY   AND  REVIEW  OP  WORK  DONE, 

An  account  of  several  changes,  of  departments  given  up  for  various 
reasons,  mostly  that  the  work  had  been  undertaken  by  other  societies, 
which  follows,  is  here  omitted.     The  report  proceeds: 

With  these  exceptions  and  some  other  changes  of  methods  in  the  sewing-room, 
owing  to  the  general  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  public  schools,  all  the  original 
Wfirk,  with  many  important  additions,  has  been  continued,  with  a  constant  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  give  it  greater  educational  value  and  to  reach  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  persons. 

The  work  hsB  grown  and  gained  enormously,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  as  was 
almost  inevitable  in  any  undertaking  begun  with  the  earnestnee©  mi6 
AKT— V0L2— 23  ^'''    ^ 
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which  characterized  this  work  in  its  earliest  days.  To  those  who  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed, however,  by  the  changes,  feeling  that  its  original  aims  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  set  aside,  we  would  like  to  say  that  the  work,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  that  which,  after  careful  thought,  proved  to  be  valuable,  except 
where  it  was  seen  that  this  could  be  better  accomplished  by  other  organizations. 

To  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  suffici- 
ently to  warrant  the  necessarily  large  expense  of  any  industrial  school  worthy  of  the 
name,  great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  such  action  of  the  School  Board -as  should 
make  it  possible  for  classes  to  be  sent  here  for  industrial  training  during  school 
hours  and  under  school  discipline.  The  proposition  was  cordially  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  in  September,  1883,  before  formal  action  was  taken  by 
the  Board,  boys  from  the  Eliot  School  were  sent  for  m^Tniftl  training  to  this  build- 
ing by  permission  of  Mr.  Perkins,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  third  division  cona- 
mittee.  Boys  from  that  school  have  been  pupils  here,  with  short  interruptions, 
ever  since,  with  the  approval  of  their  master.  Col.  Hairington. 

In  1885  the  order  was  passed  permitting  pupils  of  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Schools, 
"  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request  in  writing,  to  attend  on  probation  **  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  two  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Dutton,  of  the  Hancock  School,  has  given  to  the  cooking  school,  from  the 
first,  unqualified  approval  and  support.  Mr.  Dimmick,  of  the  WeUs,  and  Mr.  Mes- 
erve,  of  the  Bowdoin  Schools,  have  done  the  same;  as  have  Messrs.  Murdock  and 
Eaton,  of  Charlestown,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  whose 
pupils  have  joined  the  classes  more  lately. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  manual  training,  says:  "  In  the  be- 
ginning there  were  teachers  who  had  misgivings  lest  the  manual  work  would  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  school  work.  We  find  no  such  teachers  now.  All  the  ms^n^ial 
workers  hold  good  rank  in  their  schools." 

The  connection  of  manual  training  with  the  work  of  the  public  school  at  once 
changed  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  both  parents  and  children,  its  recc^- 
nition  there  giving  it  a  dignity  in  their  eyes,  where  it  had  before  been  r^arded  with 
little  respect.  The  regular  attendance  of  good  numbers  was  at  once  secured,  and 
the  steady  growth  began,  which  enables  us  now  to  show  large  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  Jime,  1884,  the  lease  having  expired,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  build- 
ing in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  work;  and  to  that  end  the  purchase 
was  made  by  the  following  friends  of  the  cause:  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  Mrs.  David  Eamball,  Miss  Ida  Mason,  Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Miss 
Ellen  Mason,  Mrs.  Andrew  Wheelwright,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

In  April,  1885,  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  was  incorporated,  when 
the  owners  conveyed  the  building  to  the  corporation,  receiving  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  their  contribution. 

For  four  years  classes  have  been  sent  froifi  the  public  schools  to  the  different  de- 
partments in  this  building.  They  come  from  10  to  12  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  during  five  days  in  the  week.  The  whole  number  so 
sent  during  the  last  school  year  is  878.  Of  these,  164  have  been  sent  to  the  carpen- 
ters* shop,  142  to  the  shoe-shop,  124  to  the  printing  office,  148  to  the  department  of 
clay-modelling,  and  300  girls  will  have  had  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  cookery 
during  this  school  year,  150  of  whom  finished  this  course  in  February.  Added  to 
this,  on  certain  afternoons  and  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  there  are  **  vol- 
unteer classes,'*  not  from  the  public  schools,  numbering  244  pupils  weekly.  Tliis 
includes  75  in  dressmaking  and  50  in  cookery,  who  pay  ten  cents  an  evening  for  the 
lesson,  among  whom  are  some  school  teachers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  at  work 
during  the  day  in  shops  and  factories,  making  a  total  of  972  persons  who  receive 
industrial  training  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  building  weekly.OQQlC 
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COOKING  SCHOOL. 

The  teaching  of  cookery  has  received  much  thought  and  care;  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  of  unusual  intelligence.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  cooperation  of  friends  outside  its  management,  who  have  added  to  large 
experience  much  intelligenf  study  of  the  subject;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  course 
of  instruction  such  as  is  now  given  in  this  cooking  school  would  be  a  valuable  part 
of  the  general  education  of  any  class  of  girls  in  Boston.  Important  practical  re- 
sults of  this  teaching  are  shown  by  class  reports  of  work  done  at  home;  in  one 
class  the  average  number  of  repetitions  at  home  of  processes  learned  here  being 
61,  as  a  result  of  only  ten  lessons. 

A  constant  and  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  unnecessary  expense 
in  all  departments;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  results  are  shown  in  the  cooking 
school,  where  the  cost  of  material  used  in  one  lesson,  once  a  considerable  burden, 
is  now  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one  cent  per  pupil. 

PBINTINO  OFFICE. 

The  department  of  printing  is  a  popular  one,  and  very  practical  results  can  be 
shown  here,  as  both  boys  and  girls  have  gone  directly  from  this  office  to  remunera- 
tive employment.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  cases  is  that  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  pupil,  whose  father  took  occasion  to  express  not  only  his  relief  from  great 
anxiety,  but  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  his  boy's  permanent  position 
in  a  printing  office,  with  a  good  employer  and  the  hope  of  advancement,  was  due  to 
the  unlooked-for  opportunity  found  in  this  school,  where  instruction  is  freely  offered 
to  those  who  want  to  learn,  and  where  there  is  time  to  teach  even  those  laboring  un- 
der peculiar  disadvantages.  The  receipts  from  order  work  in  this  department  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  all  material  used  in  it. 

CARPENTEKH3HOP. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  which  has  been  here  carried  on  by  progressive 
steps—in  some  cases  to  wood  carving — is  of  the  very  best,  the  development  of  the 
boy  being  the  controlling  motive,  rather  than  the  easy  construction  of  showy  evi- 
dences of  his  skill.  The  methods  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  school 
of  mechanic  arts  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  teacher  of  this  depart- 
ment has  had  valuable  training,  in  addition  to  a  varied  experience  gained  in  nine 
years  of  practical  work. 

CLAY-MODELLINQ. 

An  admirable  preparation  for  the  use  of  carpenters*  tools,  as  well  as  for  all  me- 
chanical work  requiring  accuracy  of  observation  and  skilful  manipulation,  is 
found  in  the  exceptionally  good  teaching  of  the  department  of  clay-modelling, 
which  is  here  given  with  a  view  to  industrial  rather  than  artistic  training.  The 
great  educational  value  of  this  branch  of  the  work  is  not  generally  understood,  de- 
veloping, as  it  does,  eye,  hand,  and  mind.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  pupils 
^ot  yet  large  or  strong  enough  to  use  carpenters*  tools,  and  the  value  of  prelimi- 
nary training  in  the  modelling  room  is  quickly  recognized  by  the  instructor  in  wood- 
work when  older  pupils  come  through  that  department  to  the  carpenter*s  shop. 

Twenty  pupils  in  modelling  are  taught  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
where  a  devoted  teacher  goes  to  her  younger  classes,  to  spare  them  the  exposure  of 
crossing  the  city.  It  should  here  be  said  that  there  are  pupils  from  the  S<3hool  for 
the  Deaf  in  most  of  the  departments  of  this  school,  some  of  whom  show  marked 
ability. 
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SHOE-SHOP. 

The  usefulnesa  of  the  teaching  of  practical  shoemaking  is  self-evident,  and  the 
careful  measurement  and  accurate  cutting  (in  paper),  which  has  here  been  lately  un- 
dertaken, increases  its  educational  value,  while  the  lessons  in  stitching  leather  and  in 
driving  a  nail  straight  will  not  be  lost  as  preparation  for  various  other  crafts.  Lai^e 
orders  for  institutions  are  much  wanted,  as  order  work  is  an  important  help  toward 
the  support  of  this  necessarily  expensive  department,  and  the  best  of  shoes,  both  as 
regards  material  and  workmansliip,  may  be  found  here. 

DRESSMAKINQ. 

The  classes  in  cutting  and  making  dresses  are  carried  on  five  evenings  of  the  week. 
There  are  ten  pupils  in  each  class,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  admission. 
Ten  cents  is  paid  each  evening  for  the  lesson,  and  fifteen  cents  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  chart. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  open  from  4  to  6  and  from  7  to  9  o'clock  p.  m.  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday,  and  is  enjoyed  by  an  average  of  94  children  daily,  most  of  whom 
are  too  yoimg  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  library.  About  two  hundred  volumes 
are  taken  out  weekly,  which  could  not  bo  obtained  by  these  children  elsewhere. 

VACATION  SCHOOL. 

For  two  years,  during  ax  weeks  in  summer,  a  large  vacation  school  has  been 
carried  on.  Most  of  the  regular  departments  have  been  kept  o|)en,  with  additional 
occupations,  such  as  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  lessons  in  botany,  designing, 
basket-weaving,  whittling,  weighing  and  measuring,  with  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions for  the  youngest  children.  An  average  dailv  attendance  of  250  children  was 
secured,  with  more  than  twice  that  number  em-olled  during  the  summer  of  1886, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming  season  to  improve  on  all  previous 
methods  of  employing  this  time  of  peculiar  exposure  to  idle  city  children. 

EVENING  WORK. 

Work  and  play  and  physical  training  are  all  considered,  and  on  five  evenings  of 
the  week  a  large  hall  and  other  rooms  are  open  (and  well  filkni)  for  gymnastics, 
military  drill  (under  special  instructors),  games,  music  and  .social  intercoiuse. 
Between  300  and  400  persons  join  in  these  recreations  weekly,  among  them  boys 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  on  certain  evenings  girls  and  young  women. 

A  girPs  club  has  been  organized,  with  a  membership  fee  of  10  cents  per  month. 
Rooms  have  been  fitted  up  simply  and  with  little  expense,  partly  by  the  girls  them- 
selves, and  by  the  help  of  friends,  who  have  sent  furnitur«,  pictures,  books  and 
other  things  tending  to  make  a  cheerful,  home-like  place,  where  young  women 
may  bring  their  work,  sure  of  finding  a  sympathetic  friend.  They  find  also  an  at- 
mosphere always  pure  and  good  and  happy,  which  they  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Here  is  a  piano,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  music  and  other  amuse- 
ments are  allowed.  These  girls,  and  others  as  well,  have  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  gymnasium  (as  boys  also  have)  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week.  A  physi- 
cian, much  interested  in  this  work,  has  pronounced  these  opportunities  for  physi-. 
cal  exercise,  and  the  much-needed  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  day's  w-ork,  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  these  young  women,  some  of  them  her  patients,  whose  sed- 
entary occupations  in  close  rooms  make  them  early  victims  to  dyspepsia  and  other 
ailments. 

On  Monday  evening  a  devoted  friend  meets  a  class  of  younger  girls  for  lessons  in 
sewing,  followed  by  games  and  a  variety  of  amusements,  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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MILITABY  DRILL. 

Another  featai^  of  the  evening  work  is  the  military  drill,  which  must  be  seen 
and  watched  to  be  appreciated.  The  effect  of  this  on  neglected  boys  is  marvellous; 
and  if  outward  self-control,  prompt  obedience,  neatness  and  a  wholly  new  sense 
that  large  numbers  may  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  same  object  be  ever 
worth  anything  anywhere,  then  tMs  new  effort  will  certainly  make  itself  felt  for 
good  amcmg  the  boys  of  the  North  End*  ^ 

AMUSEMENT  ROOM. 

From  thirty  to  fifty  boys  assemble  in  the  large  hall  on  four  evenings  of  the  week 
for  playing  games.  They  are  met  by  several  corps  of  young  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
who  pledge  themselves  to  be  present  on  certain  evenings  every  week  for  this  friendly 
service,  in  which  lessons  in  fair  dealing,  truth-telling  and  a  certain  amount  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  are  found  to  lurk,  unsuspected,  behind  the 
delights  of  "  ring-toss,"  **  steeple-chase  "  or  "  Aunt  Sally."  This  is  a  gay  and  noisy 
mission,  but  its  hope  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  '  A  welcoming  shout,  on  a  dark 
night,  of  "  Here  come  the  nice  ladies,"  from  the  sidewalk,  so  packed  with  boys  that 
entrance  to  the  house  is  difficult,  tells  a  cheering  story  of  friendly  intercourse,  which 
will  ripen,  it  is  hoped,  into  warm  personal  interest  and  influence. 

LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  described,  a  course  of  valuable  lectures  is  now  being 
given  weekly,  as  a  labor  of  love,  by  three  physicians,  to  mothers  and  young  women, 
on  hygiene,  emergencies  and  kindred  topics.  Some  of  those  attending  these  lec- 
tures have  shown  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  their  value,  the  result 
of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Still  another  benevolent  physician  proposes  to  devote  one  evening  of  every  week, 
during  the  summer,  to  examining  and  prescribing  for  any  women  and  girls  who 
may  like  to  apply  to  her  here. 

A  small  sum  is  cliarged  for  some  of  these  privileges,  which  is  promptly  paid,  and 
there  is  no  alms-giving  connected  with  the  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  five  hundred  hours  of  instruction,  and  about  two 
hmidred  hours  of  recreation,  are  furnished  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1,000  monthly. 

DAY  NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 

Tlie  day  nursery  and  kindergarten,  with  a  hundred  children,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, since  it  is  believed  that  here,  with  songs,  games  and  work  in  the  various 
materials  suited  to  the  use  of  little  children,  the  first  steps  in  manual,  mental,  and 
moral  education  are  taken,  whore  the  baby,  with  the  clay  in  the  little  hand,  is  so 
evidently  aiming  at  the  same  end,  and  receiving  the  same  discipline  and  develop- 
ment, as  the  boy  at  his  carpentry.  Manual,  mental,  and  moral,  we  have  said;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  three  M's  will  come,  in  time,  to  widen  indefinitely  the  field  hitherto 
occupied  too  exclusively  by  **  the  three  R's."  To  do  this  work  in  the  best  way,  it 
has  been  learned  that  it  must  be  made  educational  in  the  very  truest  and  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  utility  of  manual  training  is  easily  seen  and  generally  con- 
ceded. Its  moral  value  in  ploughing  up  a  fair  field  overgrown  with  poisonous  weeds 
of  idleness,  to  plant  therein  the  fruitful  seed  of  an  awakened  interest  in  that  which 
is  wholesome  and  invigorating, — an  interest  which  books  so  often  fail  utterly  to 
arouse, — ^this  is  less  often  considered;  but,  in  taking  classes  from  the  public  schools 
during  school  hours,  the  managers  of  tliis  institution  have  felt  the  obligation  to 
furnish  to  such  classes  education,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the  public 
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as  they  are  themselves  convinced,  that  manual  training  has  a  directly  educating 
and  stimulating  influence  on  the  mind,  and  that  at  least  some  of  its  branches  may 
be  made  the  medium  of  )>urely  intellectual  training;  so  that  it  will,  by  and  by,  be 
seen  to  be  feasible  so  far  to  modify  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school  as  to  econ- 
omize time  and  energy  by  teaching  two  things  at  once,  or,  rather,  one  tiling  by 
means  of  another.  It  will  be  found,  for  instance,  that  a  good  deal  of  chemistry  is 
iulierent  in  the  best  teaching  of  cookery;  that  reading,  spelling,  and  punctuation 
Qiay  l)e  made  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  type-setting;  that  some  of  the  laws 
of  physics  underlie  good  carpentry;  wliile  no  better  or  more  interesting  "  observa- 
tion lesson*'  could  well  be  devised  than  that  furnished  by  the  growth  of  yeast  when 
planted  in  a  measure  of  warm,  moist  flour, — ^the  consumation  of  which  is  a  loaf  of 
good  bread;  and  a  mathematical  proposition  is  none  the  less  instructive  when  the 
problem  is  the  feeding  of  a  family  well  on  the  smallest  possible  sum  of  money.  *  *  * 
The  support  of  this  undertaking  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  a  few  of  its  devoted 
friends,  but  it  has  grown  and  is  rapidly  growing  to  such  large  proportions,  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  ask  for  the  more  general  co-operation  of  the  public,  who  are  in- 
vited to  join  with  the  managers  in  the  study  of  a  great  problem,  and  to  strengthen 
this  work  by  annual  contributions.  In  addition  to  what  is  already  secured^  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  about  |2,000  annually. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  given  because  its  details 
of  the  several  schools  and  classes  may  be  found  not  only  of  interest, 
but  of  use  for  comparison: 

treasurer's  report. 
Public  school  classes. 


j  CooldDg. 

Carpentry. 

Printing. 

Shoemaking. 

Modelling. 

Salaries 

$758  41 
86  76 
140  65 

1833  33 

200  42 

81  82 

12  58 

fTOOOO 

227  02 

47  10 

12  78 

$1,168  68 

825  68 

8  18 

678 

$576  00 

Materials 

2SQ0 

Furnishings 

15  29 

Incidentals 

259 

380 

Total 

968  41 
14  93 

1.128  10 
22  54 

966  90 
40B09 

♦2,008  28 
1,090  19 

Receipts 

Net  cost 

978  48 

1,106  56 

683  81 

913  or 

618  09 

Net  cost  of  public-school  classes,  $4,194.01. 

*  Expense  of  shoe  department  includes  $110  loss  by  fire,  and  stock  on  hand  amounting  to  $210. 

Vacation  school. 


Sewing. 

Carpentry. 

Printing. 

Shoe- 
maldng. 

ModeUlng. 

Ert» 
classM. 

Salaries 

$121  00            $166  67 
18  44                      35 

$140  00 
23  48 

$190  00 
111  28 

$60  00 

1240  01) 

Materials 

25  1        811^ 

Total 

189  +4  1              167  02 
240  I 

103  48        241  28 


60  25 

271  l-^ 

Receipts 

20  U) 

Net  cost 

137  04  1              167  02 

163  48  1      241  28 

60  25  1.      »1  i^ 

_ 

Net  cost  of  TacaUon  school,  $1,020.25. 
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Evening  work. 


Drawing. 

Library. 

Military 
drill. 

Gym- 
nasium. 

Girls' 
club. 

Amuse- 
ment. 

Dress- 
making. 

Salaries 

Materials 

$12  00 
5  18 
8189 

$420  00 

17  96 
88  21 

18  76 

$27  00 

$84  00 

1  00 

188  09 

$12r 

28  97 

2  10 

$2  25 

$81  66 
26  10 

Funushings 

Incidentals 

12186 
1  82 

680 

1  00 

1146 

Total    

48  47 

489  92 

168  17 

168  00 

82  84 
1  90 

865 

118  12 

Receipts 

126  21 

Net  gain 

8  09 

Ke^etmt.. 

48  47 

489  92 

168  17 

108  OU 

80  44 

866 

Net  cost  of  evening  work,  $890.65. 


General  house  expense. 


Salaries. $2,006  65 

Puer 609  74 

Light 242  86 

Water 73  85 

Cleaning 629  58 

Repairs 171  69 


Supplies $220  49 

Stationery 34  72 

Postage 37  96 

Incidentals 61  62 


8,988  96 


Receipts, 

Cash  an  hand  April  1,1886 $2,116  94 

Fire  insurance 9,603  00 

Rent  from  store 800  00 

Rent  from  public  library 200  00 

Interest  on  deposits 99  20 

Interest  on  notes 1, 342  53 

Contributions *. 15,050  07 

Expenses, 

Repairs  on  account  of  fire $12,528  88 

Repairs  on  account  of  public  library '  316  68 

Interest  on  notes  of  the  holders  of  the  building 2, 100  00 

Insurance 289  69 

Net  expense  of  school 10, 093  76 


$28,710  74 


26,277  76 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1887 3,432  98 

These  figures  do  not  include  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  below. 


Expenses  of  North  Bennet  street  kinder- 
garten from  April  1,  1886,  to  April  1, 
1887. 


Salaries 

Mathers*  services . 

Furnishings 

Rq>airs 

Mauterials 

Aid 

Sundries 


$1,270  60 
46  26 
16  66 

11  26 

12  61 
9  94 

13.10 


Total 1,379  21 


Expenses  of  day  nursery,  89  North  Ben- 
net  street,  from  April  1, 1886,  to  April 
1,  1887. 

$1,686  20 

65184 

168  63 

16  46 

12  31 

76  77 

92  35 


Provisions 

Fuel 

Light 

Water 

Furnishings 

Repairs 

Total 2,654  66 
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There  are  iiine  by-laws.  The  following  are  those  of  special  inter- 
est; the  others  follow  the  customary  forms: 

BT-LAWS  (as  amended). 

I. 

The  Association  shall  consiBt  of  the  persons  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  all 
Officers  of  the  Association  and  those  persons  who  are  now  part  owne^  s  of  the  build* 
ing  39  North  Bennet  street,  or  who  shall  hold  the  notes  of  the  corporation  in  pay- 
ment for  said  real  estate.  Any  other  person  so  desiring  may  become  a  member  who 
shall  give  to  the  Association  at  any  time  the  sum  of  $500  or  more,  or  property  to  that 
amomit,  or  who  shall  annually  subscribe  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  $50;  and  any 
person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  by  signifying  to  the  clerk  his  or  her  intention  to. 
withdraw. 

n. 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  not  less  than  fire  Mana- 
gers (one  of  whom  shall  be  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  now  part  owners  of  the  building  30  North  Bennet  street,  or  who  shall  hold 
the  notes  of  the  corporation  in  payment  for  the  same),  a  Treasurer  and  Clerk,  who 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting.  The  office  of  Treasurer  and  Clerk  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  All  officers  elected  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  meet- 
ing shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen 
and  qualified  in  their  stead.  Tlie  Managers  may  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  their  Board  during  the  year.  »  ♦  » 

IV. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  entire  government  of  the  school  and  of  the 
departments  conducted  by  it.  Tliey  shall  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may 
deem  advisable.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  of  their  doings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  their  Board  at  each  meeting.  Three  of  their  number  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

VIII. 

All  commercial  paper  except  checks,  and  all  deeds  and  con veyances  of  land,  sliall 
be  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Corporation,  and  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
Treasurer. 

UST  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1887-'88. 

Board  of  Managers, — Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  President;  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree, 
Miss  Ellen  Mason,  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Miss  Pauline  Shaw,  Miss  Maria  T. 
Hersey,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chandler,  Mr.  Tucker  Daland,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Fiske, 
Secretary. 

Advisory  Board. — Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Miss  Amy  M.  Homans,  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  George  Russell,  Mrs.  Louisa  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Miss  Florence  Gushing,  Miss  Marian  Ho- 
vey.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  PH.  D.,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq.,  George  Higginson,  Esq.,  Henry  Lee, 
Esq.,  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Henry  S.  Grew,  Esq.,  Col.  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

COOKING  TAUGHT   IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

An  account  of  the  cooking  classes  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  has  just  been  given,   and  the   "Boston   cooking 
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classes,"  founded  and  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  this  volume. 

The  following  interesting  statement  in  detail  of  this  experiment  was 
prepared  for,  and  read  by,  the  President  of  the  new  Association  before 
the  meeting  in  Baltimore,  already  recorded,  and  was  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  November  2, 1887,  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Association  of  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  November  1. 

That  such  instruction  can  be  given  has  been  abundantly  proved; 
that  it  can  be  given  with  sufficient  economy  of  teaching  force,  and 
of  cost  for  material,  fuel,  etc.,  to  make  it  possible  to  introduce  it  in 
public  schools,  seems  to  have  been  shown  by  the  later  experiments 
here  recorded,  which,  in  economy  of  cost,  were  also  equalled  by  the 
North  Bennet  Street  School  cooking  classes. 

Tme  Kitchen  Schools  of  Boston. 

The  committee  haTing  requested  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  the  earnest 
and  generous  friend  of  practical  education,  to  whose  beneficence  Boston  is  indebted 
for  her  kitchen  schools,  to  give  the  history  of  their  inception,  Miss  Amy  Morris  Ro- 
mans, at  whose  suggestion  the  *'  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book*^  was  prepared, 
contributed  **  A  Review  of  Two  Years'  Work  in  the  Public  Cooking  School,"  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Qrady,  and  of  which  an  abstract  follows: 

' '  In  the  summer  of  1888  an  industrial  vacation  school  was  opened  in  the  Starr  King 
school-house  for  the  purpose,  not  of  keeping  girls  out  of  the  streets,  nor  of  pleasantly 
entertaining  them  within  doors,  but  of  finding  out,  if  possible,  by  practical  experi- 
ment, if  there  were  any  sort  of  manual  tiaining  important  for  every  girl,  regardless 
of  her  social  position,  to  have;  and,  finding  this  out,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  trying 
the  experiment  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  with  the  hope  that  ultimately 
itshouldbemade  a  part  of  their  curriculum,  upon  the  ground  that  for  any  in- 
struction of  general  utility  the  public  money  may  be  legitimately  expended.  This 
industrial  school  was  continued  during  the  summers  of  1883  and  1884. 

CITY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  VISIT  THE  SCHOOL. 

"  Among  the  300  visitors  to  this  school,  of  which  cooking  was  but  one  of  many 
branches  of  manual  work  taught,  were  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  and  several 
members  of  the  School  Board,  notably  two  of  the  committee  on  manual  training, 
who,  by  choice,  chose  the  day  upon  which  a  dinner,  a  most  savory  meal,  was  served. 
They  were  invited  to  partake  of  it;  they  dined,  and  were  so  much  impressed  by  the 
work  that  had  been  done  by  the  school,  that  they  were  more  ready  to  assist  in  a  de- 
cision in  the  right  way  when  a  decision  was  to  be  made  in  September  by  this  same 
committee  on  manual  training.  At  that  time  (September,  1885)  a  hearing  was 
given  to  persons  interested  in  industrial  training;  and  at  that  hearing  those  interested 
in  the  Tennyson  street  school  appeared  and  asked  leave  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  in  that 
school  to  the  fuU  size  of  the  basement  room,  and  to  maintain  a  cooking  school  there- 
in which  should  be  attended  by  150  girls  from  the  South  End  grammar  schools, 
and  which  should  be  known  as  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  as  it  would  be  the  first 
kitchen  in  any  public  school  house  in  the  United  States.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  kindly  favor,  and  in  the  school  committee  meeting  October  27, 1885,  it 
was  voted  to  permit  girls  of  the  Everett,  Franklin,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  Hyde  and  Winthrop  Schools  to  attend  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  provided 
that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  should  so  request  in  writing— the  pupils  to 
attend  on  probation.  n^r^nio 
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SESSIONS  AND    DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

**  The  seflsions  of  the  school  of  cookery  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  public  schools. 
Fifteen  pupils  is  the  standard  number  to  oneclass,  and  the  classes  alternate  moming 
and  afternoon  sessions.  The  discipline  of  School  Kitchen  No.  1  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  Winthrop  district;  but  any  disorderly  conduct  aa  the 
part  of  pupils  is  to  be  reported  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  from  which  such  pu- 
pils come.  The  absence  of  pupils  is  reported  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  from 
which  they  come,  and  are  recorded  as  absences  from  the  regular  classes  of  the 
g^rammar  schools  to  which  they  belong;  the  tardiness  of  pupils  isalao  r^wrtedtothe 
principals  of  the  schools  from  which  they  come.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  princi- 
pal to  send  to  the  teachers  of  the  cooking  school  class  rolls  containing  the  names, 
ages  and  residences  of  the  pupils  in  each  class  sent  from  the  school.  It  is  'also  re- 
quired of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  that  they  should  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  keep  a  recipe  book. 

THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FntSTT  SCHOOL  A  SipUOUS  DRAWBACK. 

''After  the  hearing  in  September,  and  before  action  was  taken  by  the  School  Board, 
sufficient  encouragement  was  given  to  warrant  the  enlargement  and  more  perfect 
equipment  of  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  as  the  kitchen  in  Tennyson  street  was 
thereafter  called.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  kitchen,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  Kitchen  No.  1  would,  with  the  experience  that  has 
been  gained,  equip  six  kitchens  quite  as  satisfactorily,  and  in  some  respects  more 
so.  In  November,  1885,  School  Kitchen  No.  1  was  opened.  Two  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, who  alternated  in  their  teachings,  as  did  the  classes,  each  one  thus  keeping 
the  same  children  under  her  charge  during  the  year.  The  general  plan  of  work  was 
laid  as  follows:  In  a  class  of  15  girls,  12  were^ippointed  oooks,  each  having  her  own 
utensils,  gas  stove,  etc.,  and  each  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  same  dish;  the 
remaining  three  were  house-keepers,  building  the  fire  and  doing  the  other  kitchen 
work.  The  house-keeping  was  done  by  the  girls  in  turn.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
system,  of  having  each  girl  prepare  the  whole  of  each  and  every  dish  cooked,  which 
at  first  was  deemed  best,  was  the  large  quantities  of  food  prepared,  and  as  a  result 
the  great  expense,  which  was  for  twenty-nine  lessons  to  150  girls,  for  provisions  and 
fuel,  $604.11. 

**  The  school  grew  in  popularity  with  pupils,  parents,  masters,  and  assistants.  Of 
four  masters  and  27  assistants  represented  in  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  not  one  withheld 
his  or  her  heartiest  cooperation.  They  regarded  the  work  as  coordinate  with  their 
own,  and  sent  their  girls,  stimulated  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  to  do  their  best  to 
prove  what  the  pioneers  in  this  work  claim — ^that  its  underlying  principle  is  the  true 
development  of  womanhood,  and  that  responsibility  is  its  outgrowth. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  PROBLEM  FINALLY  SOLVED. 

**  The  school  kitchen  was  visited  by  about  700  persons  during  its  first  year,  many 
of  whom  were  educators,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  were  enthusiastic,  all 
pronounced  the  work  a  success;  but  they  who  bore  the  responsibility  knew  that  the 
success  desired — its  ultimate  success — ^by  the  School  Board  would  never  be  gained 
until  it  was  placed  upon  that  basis  of  economy  that  should  recommend  and  make 
it  possible  not  only  for  Boston,  but  for  every  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Much 
earnest,  anxious  thought  was  given  the  subject.  It  was  decided  that  it  required  no 
more  physical  strength  to  teach  cooking  than  to  do  general  teaching;  therefore  but 
one  teacher  should  be  employed  and  a  simpler  plan  of  work  devised. 

"  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  2,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  City,  was  opened 
in  December,  1886,  and  a  little  later  the  Eliot  School  Association  established  a  school 
in  a  public  school  room  at  Jamaica  Plain.    As  a  result  of  the  experiment  tried  last 
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rear,  there  are  now  four  central  schools,  that  can  give  to  1 ,400  girls  a  course  of  twenty- 
^ven  lessons  each  in  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  2S^  cents 
for  twenty  lessons,  or  about  If  cents  per  head  per  lesson,  plus  the  teachers'  salary, 
which,  in  the  school  committee  report,  November  9,  1886,  was  reckoned  to  be  for 
the  first  year  of  service  $456,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $48,  until  the  maximum 
{Hilary  of  $744  be  reached.  This  corresponds  to  the  salary  of  a  third  assistant  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

*'  Possibly  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  gained  by  the  follow- 
ing summary:  It  has  cost  to  give  150  girls  twenty  lessons  in  practical  cooking  and 
kitchen  -work  just  $33.50  for  provisions  and  groceries  and  $10  for  fuel,  including 
coal,  gas,  and  kindlings,  making  a  total  of  $42.50,  plus  the  teacher'slsalary.  These 
150  girls  have  cooked  at  home,  not  counting  the  number  of  times  any  dish  has  been 
repeated  during  the  week,  10,740  dishes  in  the  twenty  weeks.  There  is  practical  work. 
Taught  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation  will  learn  to  respect  household  labor,  and  to  feel  that  they  dignify  it  by 
their  own  womanliness  and  capacity  to  administer  its  affairs  with  wisdom  gained  b; 
biudy  and  experience.  It  is,  taken  all  in  all,  one  of  the  best  lessons  our  girls  can 
have,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  they  are  learning  to  value  it." 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

la  this  connection  the  account  of  a  Western  industrial  school  in 
which  similar  training  to  that  given  to  the  classes  attending  the 
North  Bennet  Street  School  in  Boston,  and  to  the  various  educational 
methods  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Wilson  Industrial  Mission 
Scliool  in  New  York,  has  been  pursued  through  several  years  of 
continuous  residence  by  the  scholars,  may  be  of  value. 

The  address  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  was  de- 
livered in  1885,  and  gave  the  conclusions  reached  after  ten  years  of 
experience.  While  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  differ  in  essential  particulars  from  those  which  sur- 
round the  inmates  of  an  industrial  home,  as  appears  in  the  account 
of  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  here  given,  still  the  experiences  also 
given  of  their  school  life,  with  its  alternating  training  in  books  and 
in  industries,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools; 
and  certainly  the  admirable  arguments  here  adduced,  grounded  on 
the  educaiionol  value  to  the  child  of  the  courses  in  "manual  train- 
ing "  and  in  allied  industries,  as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  courses  for 
younger  children,  apply  with  no  less  force. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  very 
directly  and  evidently  involved  in  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the 
children  in  "Industrial  Homes,"  "Reformatories,"  and  "Orphan- 
ages", the  unfortunate  children  who,  from  any  cause,  are  deprived 
of  home  training;  and  who,  unless  made  self-helpful  and  self-re- 
specting, must  inevitably  become  burdens  on  the  community.  For 
all  such  children  the  questions  relating  to  the  best  forms  of  In- 
dustrial education  are  vital  questions,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
their  educational  interests  is  at  least  as  incumbent  on  the  public 
authorities  as  are  the  like  interests  of  other  public  school  children, 
while  their  claim  to  consideration  in  this  volume  is  equally  irref uta- 
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ble,  since  the  theory  of  public  free  education  by  the  commiinity 
necessarily  includes  the  children  of  all  citizens. 

The  fact  that  some  citizens  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  provision  in  no  wise  invalidates  this  theory.  The  State  may. 
and  in  some  instances  does,  insist  that  the  children  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  privilege  of  education  from  any  whim,  prejudice,  or 
indifference  of  the  parent,  and  requires  that  equivalent  educational 
opportunities  be  secured  to  the  children;  while,  as  is  here  emphati- 
cally shown,  public-spirited,  l)enevolent  citizens  in  many  places  in 
the  United  States  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  combat  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  its  consequent  poverty.  The  history  of  these  efforts 
are  full  of  encouragement  and  of  value  to  educational  students.  For 
these  reasons  there  are  grouped  in  this  chapter  these  records  of  sev- 
eral noticeable  experiments  in  industrial  training  in  various  classes 
of  schools  and  in  widely  separated  places. 

As  the  results  of  practical  experience  are  more  instructive  than 
theories,  however  well  the  latter  may l^e  stated,  it  is  believed  that,  in 
addition  to  those  already  given,  the  following  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  of  industrial  instruction  adopted  in  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  in  Milwaukee,  as  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cobb,  the 
Superintendent,*  will  be  found  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  edu- 
cators who  care  to  investigate  this  matter  of  manual  training  and 
its  related  studies: 

INSTRUCTIVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENTS;  THEIR  SUITABILITY  FOB  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOI^. 

This  title  suggests  at  once  the  existence  of  opposing  elements  in  all  the  industrial 
pursuits  in  the  institutions  named.  The  purely  educational  ideal  takes  no  account 
of  cost  or  waste,  but  aims  only  to  promote  the  future  eflBciency  of  the  individual 
in  the  earning  of  a  liveliliood  and  in  intelligent  citizenship.  The  productive  ideal 
is  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  institution  by  the  pupils,  to  prevent  out- 
lay for  labor,  or  the  pursuit  of  such  mechanical  employments  as  will  bring  ari 
income  which  shall  in  some  degree  repay  the  management  for  the  expenses  of  tlie 
school  and  home.  Thus  far  employments  for  dependent  or  offending  children  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  compromise  between  these  extremes;  something  is  sought 
by  which  they  shall  both  earn  and  learn.  We  have  not  dared  to  expect  approval 
of  expenditures  for  manual  instniction  which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  re- 
turn at  least  the  money  invested;  and  there  is  ever  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  im- 
provement of  the  child,  even  in  mechanical  arts,  to  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the 
proficiency  already  gained.  This  is  sometimes  shown  in  keeping  the  pupil  too  long 
at  one  kind  of  work  to  avoid  teaching  another  the  same,  or  in  continuing  him  in 
work  rooms  or  shops  where  money  is  earned,  while  ignorant  of  things  which  might 
be  learned  in  other  departments.  The  habit  of  industry  acquired  by  regular  employ- 
ment is  the  strong  point  advocated  by  those  who  practise  such  a  course.  Tliey 
forget  that  the  habit  of  hating  a  monotonous  mechanical  task  is  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  apt  to  prove  the  stronger  one. 

*  Instructive  and  Productive  Employments;  their  suitability  for  Industrial  Schools. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cobb,  Superintendent  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Reprinted  from  proceedings  of  twelfth  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion.   Pp.  11. 
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A  few  manual  training  schools  have  been  established  for  the  children  of  the  more 
fortunate  classes  of  society,  where  the  ideal  of  instructive  employment  for  boys 
haj4  l)een  well  inaugurated.  These  in  the.  West  are  notably  those  at  Saint  Louis  and 
<^'hicago.  The  Working  Man*s  School  in  New  York  City,  also  for  boys,  has  given 
aD  example  of  the  advantages  of  that  ** all-sided  development"  which  is  the  only 
true  education.  But  with  tlie  exception  of  the  sewing  classes  in  the  public  schools 
')f  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  domestic  economy 
in  a  number  of  i>rivate  schools  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Ed- 
m*ation  Association,  little  organized  school  work  leading  to  perfected  manual  train- 
ing for  girls  has  been  effected. 

We  may  not  hopefully  look  even  to  these  established  enterprises  for  plans  and 
methods  to  improve  our  work,  as  the  institutions  we  are  considering  can  not  often 
afford  to  introduce  them.  We  should,  however,  carefully  study  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  or  claimed  anywhere;  for,  having  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  w© 
n?ally  desire,  we  can  always  see  more  clearly  what  we  can  afford,  what  we  may  do, 
and  what  w^e  must  not  do,  in  suiting  our  ways  to  our  means.  Many  popular  and 
attractive  ideas  do  not  stand  the  test  of  such  study..  Although  this  question  is  one 
of  the  most  unsettled  of  to-day,  it  is  in  some  form  or  other  as  old  as  the  pioneer  in- 
stitutions. 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  SOCIETY,  QUITE  AS  MUCH  AS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  ARE  INyOLVED 
IN  THIS  QUESTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  A  fact  sometimes' undervalued  in  its  consideration  is  that  the  industrial 
fichools  and  reformatories  aim  to  return  to  society  honest,  self-supporting  citizens, 
in  place  of  the  dangerous  refuse  given  them  as  material  for  their  work.  This  material 
i>  worse  than  lost  if  not  so  returned.  It  becomes  pernicious,  destructive  and  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

We  can  not  look  at  the  question  as  an  English  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
^  recently  done,  who  argues  that  society  has  no  right  to  spend  upon  the  offending 
^hild  more  money  than  well-behaved  and  orderly  iKX)r  children  who  have  homes 
»"ay  receive.  The  .benefit  to  the  individual  is  not  perhaps  the  strongest  plea  for 
care  and  restoration  of  destitute  and  erring  children  with  even  the  philanthropist. 
In  society,  the  interests  of  high  and  low  are  closely  identified.  The  pestilence  bred 
in  the  hovel  may  desolate  the  palace.  If  soci^il  conditions,  at  least  partially  charge- 
alile  to  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes,  brought  these  children  to  their 
pr»'s«*nt  condition,  they  are  more  directly  the  objects  of  justice  and  charity  than  the 
ii'*)*\  children  of  the  worthy  poor.  It  is  but  an  instance  of  the  leaving  of  the  ninety 
an' I  nine  to  seek  the  wandering  one.  But  their  right  to  the  best  instruction  we  can 
alford  being  granted,  what  shall  we  do  and  how  shall  we  do  it?  It  will  help  us  to 
ani<wer  these  questions  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the  differences  between 
tb-N*  and  ordinary  children.    •    ♦    » 

The  greatest  evil  of  our  day  is  the  general  lack  of  family  training;  and  the  primary 
r^'a^m  is  that  girls  and  women  do  not  do,  nor  know,  their  duty.  Dr.  Harris  said  at 
'"Saratoga,  in  1881:  *'  Society  has  not  equalized  conditions  in  the  family  to  the  extent 
l^»at  it  has  equalized  conditions  in  the  school,  the  social  community,  the  State  and 
'hf*  church.  In  the  family,  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  allowed  to  tell  upon  the 
nurture  of  the  child,  and  to  sow  in  him  evil  seeds,  which  grow  through  all  after 
^^f^.  in  spite  of  whatever  may  afterward  be  done  for  him.  The  criminal  parent  may 
bring  up  his  offspring  to  vice.  The  ignorant  parent  may  bring  up  his  children  to 
n^nifold  bad  habits  of  person  and  conduct,  which  will  prove  embarrassments  in  all 
^tet  life." 

f «^w  seem  fully  to  realize  the  awful  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  influences, 
l^  to  undoubtedly  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  child  to  miss  the  pr^x^ 
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less  bleiisiugs  of  a  well-taught  and  lovingly  protected  infancy.  And  it  is  a  serioiLs> 
qiK^tion  whether,  this  having  been  missed,  the  loss  can  be  uiade  up  to  the  child  by 
simply  supplying  the  same  a  Uttle  later.    ♦    »    ♦ 

The  field  of  controversy  between  the  adTocates  for  a  general  placing  of  children 
out  in  families  and  those  of  institutional  training  for  neglected  children  opens  here. 
I  will  not  enter  it,  but  say,  in  passing,  that  anything  tending  to  antagonize  the  two 
methods  of  child-saving,  or  to  make  one  more  disgraceful  than  the  other,  is  likely 
to  do  great  harm.  This  study  of  employments  for  institutions  is,  however,  baa^i 
upon  the  belief  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  shoiild  receive  their  train- 
ihg,  even  up  to  the  time  of  going  out  to  earn  their  living,  under  expert  special 
teachers,  who  know  how  to  root  out  as  well  as  to  plant,  to  tear  away  the  false  as 
well  as  to  supply  the  true  foundations.  Many  should  be  taught  in  institution>, 
because  there  they  can  be  better  taught  than  elsewhere.  Such  a  training  school 
should  not  be  considered  a  temporary  shelter  or  a  makeshift.  It  has  its  own  work 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  should  be  a  grand,  uplifting  force  for  the  lower  classes. 
The  good  of  the  child  should  be  its  aim,  first,  last,  and  always.  On  this  ground  only 
is  there  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  definite  system  of  institutional  instruction,  in- 
tended to  cover  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  In  such  a  system,  manual  training 
should  have  an  honored  place. 

SUPERIORITY  OP  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION  OVER  THE  OLD 
FORMS  OF  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  old  systems  were  deficient  in  having  no  principle  of  selection.  Chair>8oating, 
hoop-skirt  nia  ing,  basket-weaving,  knitting-machines,  have  been  at  various  times 
introduced  to  supplement  the  domestic  work,  but  without  special  regard  to  the  pupil's 
development  in  mental  strength  or  manual  skill.  There  should  be  a  series  of  work 
lessons,  so  arranged  as  to  awaken  thought,  and  to  give  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
tools  and  utensils  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

THE  PRACTICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  QTRLS. 

With  hesitancy  I  attempt  to  present  our  own  system  of  manual  training  for  girls. 
Our  school  is  far  from  being  a  model.  Being  a  private  corporation,  w^e  have  been 
crippled  by  an  exceedingly  limited  income  and  by  an  unrecognized,  or  misunder- 
stood, position  among  the  charities  of  the  State.  We  feel  our  defects  and  limita- 
tions every  day.  Besides,  the  persons  actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in  such  an  en- 
terprise are  not  the  ones  to  give  a  final  judgment  on  it.  There  are  tendencies,  gtxMi 
and  bad,  which  we  may  not  dis<*ern,  and  faults,  doubtless,  of  which  we  are  not  even 
aware.  But  experience  has  taught  us  some  things  which  may  profitably  be  told, 
and  has  established  views  and  practices  which  may  deserve  more  than  a  curious  at' 
tention, 

Tlie  main  pnu^tical  difficulty  has  l)een  in  formulating  a  series  of  work  lessons 
whose  value  should  be  truly  educational.  This  has  been  said  to  be  more  difficult 
with  girls  than  with  boys.  It  has  not  seemed  so  to  me,  but  mther  the  reverse.  In 
every  institution  there  is  much  domestic  work  necessary,  and  it  nmst  be  done 
promptly  and  well  by  somebody.  For  girls  this  can  Ik?  utilized  as  the  l>asis  for  pro- 
gressive U\ssons,  grading  up  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  and  important 
household  knowledge.  Sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work  afford  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  And  as  these  should  form  the  future  employments  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  girls 'of  humble  parentage,  and  as  they  are  now  very  imi>er- 
fectly  valued  or  performed  by  an  equal  proportion  of  growTi  women  who  are  house- 
keepers, a  field  opens  wliich  can  not  be  overestimated. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  THE  BEOINNING  BOTH  OP  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LITERART  EDUCATION. 

Our  progression,  in  manual  as  in  literary  training,  starts  from  the  kindergarten. 
We  also  use  it  temporarily  to  ai-ouse  and  develop  faculties  of  perception  and  dex- 
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terity  in  quite  large  girls,  even  those  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Feeble- 
minded and  semi-idiotic  children  up  to  fourteen  also  develop  well  in  the  kinder- 
ixarten.  Branching  from  these  earliest  occupations,  we  establish  work  on  one  line, 
l>ook8  on  another.  On  the  latter,  the  pupil  goes  up  through  the  connecting  class  with 
reading  chart  and  slate  to  the  graded  school,  where,  by  six  stages,  the  "A  class," 
the  highest,  is  reached.  On  the  other,  during  the  same  time,  the  "  kitchen  garden," 
the  primary  sewing  class,  and  the  miniature  flower  and  vegetable  garden  lead  up  to 
real  work  for  practical  usee.  Small  tables  are  soon  set  with  all  needed  dishes,  nap- 
kins, etc. ,  and  real  dinners  are  properly  served  and  eaten  by  the  little  learners.  Then 
little  beds  are  made,  with  due  regard  to  folding  and  shaping;  and  draperies  and  pic- 
tures are  hung  in  rooms  thus  made  beautiful  for  their  own  use.  The  songs,  marches, 
and  accompanying  explanations  are  dropped  only  as  they  are  outgrown.  Paper- 
folding  and  mat-weaving  are  naturally  exchanged  for  stocking-darning  and  knit- 
ting; while  counting,  assorting,  and  describing  go  on  until  the  clothing  going  to  and 
from  the  laundry  is  all  in  the  proper  baskets  or  on  the  proper  shelves.  The  stronger 
boys  of  nine  and  ten,  in  addition  to  learning  to  mend,  scrub  stairs,  halls,  bath-tubs, 
and  door-sills,  also  learn  something  about  water,  steam  and  sewer  pipes,  traps  and 
valves.  A  little  later  they  have  their  lessons,  not  tasks  merely,  in  real  garden 
work,  feeding  poultry  and  pigs,  and  keeping  the  lawn  clean.  The  girls  of  the  same 
age  make  all  their  clothing,  except  dresses,  and  learn  some  drawn  worlc  and  em- 
broidery, of  which  the  rudiments  were  taught,  and  often  the  original  designs  fur- 
nished, in  the  kindergarten. 

These  children,  80  in  number,  50  boys  and  90  girls,  aU  under  eleven  years  of  age, 
live  in  a  family  building  by  themselves,  with  a  matron  and  two  assistants.  They 
do  the  work  of  this  family,  except  laundry  work,  baking,  dressmaking,  and  mak- 
ing of  the  boys'  suits.  They  are  taught  by  classes,  and  while  at  work  are  always 
with  the  instructors,  who  explain,  criticise,  and  report  upon  each  task.  The  matron 
teaches  sewing;  the  first  assistant,  bed-room  work;  the  second,  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  work.  All  pupils  are  examined,  and  their  work  is  changed  quarterly.  Mrs. 
WiUard's  Priyer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  1,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Very  little  dif- 
ference is  made,  or  seems  to  be  needed,  in  thus  instructing  boys  and  girls  together. 
Ihe  boys  want  to  do  everything  that  the  girls  do,  either  with  their  needles  or  in 
setting  and  serving  tables  and  cleaning  of  rooms,  and  are  just  as  proud  of  the  baby 
skill  brought  from  the  kindergarten  and  applied  to  darning  and  mending.  I  heard 
a  little  fellow  of  seven  years  gravely  criticising  the  patch  on  his  apron,  because  the 
comers  were  not  rounded  similarly  and  the  stripes  did  not  match,  adding  that  he 
wished  he  had  done  it  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  quite  as  eager  for  the 
rake,  hoe,  and  trowel  as  the  boys,  and  are  as  much  interested  in  the  calves,  pigs,  and 
chickens. 

THB  PEIMART  CLASSES. 

To  sum  up  the  work  of  these  primary  manual  classes:  Children  from  three  to  six 
or  seven  years  work  in  kindergarten,  and  our  kindergarten  partakes  largely  of  the 
nature  of  the  maternal  schools  of  France  rather  than  of  the  strictly  German  type. 
Prom  seven  to  eleven  years  these  occupations  are  gradually  exchanged  for  real  em- 
ployments, graded  and  arranged  for  use  as  an  educational  power,  and  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  school-room  work,  which,  during  the  same  time,  takes  them  into 
reading,  writing,  a  little  geography,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  We  have  not  yet  had 
adequate  instruction  in  drawing,  but  the  kindergarten  lessons  as  to  form,  color,  and 
combinations  are  kept  in  mind,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  or  required  to  copy 
natmtd  objects  and  pictures. 

The  time-table  for  the  youngest  includes  two  hours  of  school  and  two  of  work  be- 
fore 12  o'clock,  one  of  work  and  two  of  school  between  1  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.    The 
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reet  of  the  twenty-foar  hours  is  given  to  play,  dressing,  meals,  and  sleep.  A  direct 
motherly  care  is  exercised  night  and  day,  and  very  careful  attention  is  given  to 
manners  and  personal  habits.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  matron  and  teachers  kept  in 
close  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  in  practical  use  of  the  kindergarten  rule  of 
patience  and  gentleness. 

Besides  this  children's  home,  the  school,  which  is  conducted  on  the  family  sys- 
tem, consists  of  three  more  family  groups  of  girls  (two  of  them  residing  luider  the 
same  roof),  whose  ages  range  from  ten  to  eighteen  years,  together  numbering  120. 
The  classification  into  families  is  based  on  the  special  needs  of  each  in  manners  and 
morals.  The  literary  work  is  that  of  a  graded  school  in  primary,  intermediate 
and  higher  rooms,  the  latter  taking,  besides  the  common  English  branches,  Ameri- 
can history,  civil  government,  and  domestic  economy. 

DIVISIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  industrial  work,  whether  for  the  school  or  for  customers,  is  divided  into  the 
following  departments: 

(1)  Plain  cooking, — Dish- washing,  dining-room  work,  and  marketing.  In  this 
department,  with  three  teachers,  there  are  three  kitchens  and  five  dining-rooms, 
and  each  class  contains  from  6  to  10  girls,  working  daily  from  four  to  five  hours. 

(2)  Bakery. — Making  of  bread,  rolls,  plain  puddings,  cakes  and  pies  in  large 
quantities.    One  teacher;  class  of  2  to  4,  daily  work  four  hours. 

(3)  Laundry  work, — ^Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  of  all  grades  up  to  curtains, 
fine  muslins  and  laces,  by  hand,  no  steam  power  nor  machinery  being  used.  One 
teacher;  class  of  from  12  to  15;  daily,  five  hours. 

(4)  Care  of  clothing, — Cutting  by  patterns,  making  and  mending  of  plain  cloth- 
ing and  plain  knitting.    Three  teachers;  classes  of  10  to  20;  daily,  dve  hours. 

(5)  Fine  sewing. — By  hand  and  machine,  fine  mending,  drawn  work,  ornamental 
needle-work  of  many  kinds,  crocheting  and  knitting  of  woolen  garments.  One 
teacher;  class  of  10  to  20,  mostly  on  custom  work;  daily,  five  hours. 

(6)  Dressmaking.  —  Regular  course  of  instructing  in  taking  mes^res,  cutting 
and  fitting  of  dresses,  cloaks,  and  shirts  by  a  perfected  professional  system.  Eight 
hours  a  week,  in  two  lessons,  by  a  practical  and  experienced  dressmaker  from  the 
city. 

(7)  Advanced  courses  in  cooking. — These  are  taken  at  the  Milwaukee  Cooking 
School,  under  Miss  Hammond,  a  well-known  teacher  from  the  Boston  School  of 
Cookery.  Three  classes,  of  8  each,  have  attended  one-half  day  a  week  during  the 
last  winter,  taking  up  the  regular  practice  lessons.  This  course  was  made  possible 
for  our  girls  by  the  contribution  of  the  necessary  funds  ($8.00  per  pupil  for  each 
course  of  twelve  lessons)  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  of  Milwaukee.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lessons  thus  given,  several  girls  at  a  time  are  under  special  instruction 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  little  children  ;  and  all  the  work  of  the  sleeping-rooms, 
including  sweeping,  dusting,  care  of  closets,  bath-rooms,  linen  and  bedding  and 
house-cleaning,  is  taught  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  three  of  the  literary  teachers. 

We  desire  to  introduce,  under  instruction,  the  raising  of  fruits  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  bedding  plants  and  fiowers ;  but,  although  this  could  be  made  at  once  a 
remunerative  industry,  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  afford  the  necessary  expense 
for  its  outfit.  Each  of  the  girls  has  her  own  small  fiower-bed,  and  many  work  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  grounds  at  times. 

Uniformity  of  system  is  secured  by  the  use  in  all  departments  of  the  text-book 
"  Household  Economy,"  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  All  work  lessons  are 
marked  in  pocket  record  books  by  the  teachers  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  lessons 
from  books  in  the  school-rooms ;  and  individual  progress  is  daily  recorded.  A 
larger  book,  with  each  girl's  name,  the  departments  of  industry  in  which  she  has 
already  been  and  the  proficiency  attained,  is  kept  at  the  office,    TheaBTBvpiiSt  with 
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the  promotions  and  appointments,  are  read  before  the  school  quarterly,  the  Eame  as 
the  conduct  grade  and  school  register. 

All  industrial  instruction  is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  given  in  the  approved  methods  of 
the  best  cooking  and  sewing  schools  of  our  large  cities.  Each  pupil  goes  through 
four  industrial  classes  a  year,  unless  obliged  to  turn  back  to  complete  the  assigned 
lessons  in  book  or  practice. 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  DAT. 

The  time-table  for  the  older  families  is  substantially  as  foUws :  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  which  is  at  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  7  in  winter,  all  are  assembled  in  the 
main  school-room,  where,  in  addition  to  devotional  exercises,  a  brief  lesson  in  prac- 
tical morality  is  given  by  the  superintendent.  The  kindergarten  and  primary  schools 
repain  for  their  early  sessions,  while  aU  others  go  by  classes  with  teachers  to  their 
respective  work-rooms,  where,  with  two  short  recesses  at  10  and  12  o'clock  and  forty- 
five  minutes  for  dinner,  work  lessons  are  continued  until  2  p.  m.  The  working 
apron  is  then  exchanged  for  school  dress ;  and  at  2.80  all  departments  of  the  literary 
schools  are  in  session  until  5  in  winter  and  5.80  in  summer.  After  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  for  supper  and  recreation,  the  evening  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  les- 
sons for  the  next  day. 

I  should  apologize  for  being  so  explicit,  had  I  not  been  urged  by  some  recent  cor- 
respondents to  give  fuU  details  of  the  manner  of  our  work.  Perhaps  no  other  school 
of  the  kind  has  been  doing  its  domestic  work  in  so  systematic  a  way,  though  most 
of  them  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  But  the  regular  classification  and  progression,  the 
changes  of  exercises  and  instruction,  by  which  from  three  to  five  hours  daily  can  be 
given  by  a  girl  to  industrial  lessons  in  various  departments,  taught  from  the  book 
as  well  as  in  practice,  while  she  is  doing  four  hours'  work  in  the  school-room  daily, 
is  nowhere  else  to  my  knowledge  so  thoroughly  carried  out.     *    *    * 

Our  children  come  to  us  at  all  ages,  from  earliest  babyhood  up  to  ten  years  old 
for  boys  and  sixteen  for  girls.  The  average  age  of  children  leaving  us  is  about 
thirteen  yeaft^  as  many  little  ones  are  given  away  for  adoption.  Girls  leaving  us 
beyond  fourteen  years  of  age  have,  almost  without  exception,  entered  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  wages  sufficient  for  their  support.  Many  not  yet  of  age  have  considerable 
sums  in  bank  saved  from  their  earnings.  Most  of  these  have  gone  into  family  ser- 
vice, a  few  as  seamstresses  and  nursery  governesses,  and  three  have  been  school 
teachers.  Four  have  become  industrial  teachers  in  other  institutions.  Twelve  in 
all  have  become  paid  assistants  in  our  own. 

The  school  is  but  ten  years  old,  and  the  majority  of  the  820  it  has  dismissed  are 
yet  minors;  but  17  are  happily  married,  and  almost  without  exception  good  house* 
keepers,  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her.' 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  claim: 

(1)  That  ordinary  domestic  employments  can  be  systematically  graded  and  taught 
for  instructive  purposes  in  schools  for  dependent  children  and  girls. 

(2)  That  girls  neglected  in  their  earliest  years  can  by  such  training  have  better 
prospects  for  honorable  self-support  than  with  ordinary  family  instruction. 

(3)  That  such  a  system  of  industrial  education  can  be  carried  on  with  very  limited 
means;  and  that,  with  judgment  and  care,  all  features  introduced  as  piu'ely  educa- 
tional, the  results  not  being  needed  for  the  schoors  use,  can  be  made  considerably 
more  than  self-supporting. 

(4)  That  in  schools  for  children  averaging  under  foiuteen  years  of  age  industrial 
employment  could  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  any  considerable  part  of 
the  support  of  the  institution.  Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC    ' 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC  8CHOOI 

SYSTEM, 

The  origin  of  the  typical  Bfanual  Training  School  in  the  United  States — mie  firs^ 
free  publicnianual  training  school  established  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  —  Various 
forms  of  special  schools  incorporating  manual  training  features,  established  in 
different  cities— Public  Manual  Training  schools  in  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Omaha. 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland — The  first  public  suggestion  of  adopting  these  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  pubUc  school  system  made  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superinn 
tendent  of  Maryland  —  The  introduction  of  the  typical  manual  training  schools 
in  the  United  States  due  to  President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  to  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Washington  University, 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  just  as  the  like  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts  was  due  to  Superintendent  John  D.  Philbrick, 
C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Walter  Smith— To  Presidents  Francis  A. 
Walker  and  Williami  O.Eliot  credit  is  due  for  their  support  of  the  new  education 
in  the  schools  attached  to  their  institutions — Reference  to  the  incorporated  schools 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  —  The  movement  for  estal]tohing  similar 
schools  as  regular  public  schools  in  various  cities — The  Baltimore  Manual  Train- 
ing School — President  John  T.  Morris,  of  the  City  Board,  active  in  promoting  the 
new  school  —  Early  movements  in  promotion  of — Professor  Woodward  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  —  President  Oilman  heartily  en- 
dorses this  movement — Approved  by  city  authorities  in  1888  —  first  circulars  and 
programmes  —  School  opened  March  3,  1884  —  History  of  first  weeks — Visits  to  the 
school  — The  school  visits  Washington  —  Respects  paid  to  Oeneral  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  —  Machinery  for  metal  working  added  to  the 
school  plant— List  of  officers  and  teachers  for  1884— Report  of  the  Director  for  the 
year  1884 — Director  Grady  retires  from  the  school  in  January,  1886— Mr.  John  D. 
Ford,  P.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  N.,  appointed  as  Principal  of  the  school — Extracts  from  sec- 
ond catalogue — List  of  officers  and  teachers  for  1886-'87— State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Report  for  1885  pronounces  the  school  a  success— Extracts  from  catalogues 
and  annual  reports  from  1884  to  1888 — Description  of  the  school  at  work,  in 
leading  city  journals— Preparatory  Department  added  in  1887- 88— Poet-Graduate 
class  in  Mechanical  Engineering  opened  in  1888 — Progranunes  of  courses  of  study- 
Financial  statement  by  years— List  of  City  School  Board  officials — List  of  In- 
structors for  1888-'89  — The  Toledo  Manual  Training  Sohool,  Toledo,  Ohio— 
Description  of,  by  Superintendent  Compton— Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott  founded  "  The 
Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,*'  the  Directors  of  which  subsequently 
united  with  the  city  school  authorities,  and  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School, 
now  one  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  the  result  -^  Address  by  Col. 
Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  at  the  inauguration  of  this  Public  Manual  Train- 
ing School— Extracts  from  reports  giving  history  in  detail — Details  of  courses  of 
study  both  for  girls  and  boys — Evening  schools  attached — Omaha,  Nebraska. — Man- 
ual Training  School  established  in  October,  188(^Attached  to  City  High  School— 
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EIztractB  from  reports  by  City  Superintendent  and  by  Committee  on  Hanuai 
Training — Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia  founded  in  1885 — Extracts 
from  report  by  Plresident^Steel,  of  City  Board  of  Education— Description  of  build- 
ing— Report  of  Principal  Robert  Crawford — Extracts  from  city  ordinances  and  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Education — Cleveland,  Ohio — The  example  of  Toledo  leads 
to  action  by  public-«pirited  citizens  — A  private  Manual  Training  School  estab- 
lished in  June,  1885— Statement  of  City  Superintendent  Day,  reciting  history  of 
the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the  school  children  of  Cleveland 
advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed  in  Toledo — Details  of  course  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction — Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  city  Board 
of  Education  on  the  proposition  to  utilize  this  school  for  teaching  the  public  High 
School  pupils  —  A  letter  from  a  citizen  urging  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial training  in  schools  of  lower  grades. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

While  the  genesis  of  the  typical  manual  training  schools  of  the 
country  is  clearly  traceable  to  their  Russian  prototypes,  and  the 
general  movement  towards  a  further  development  of  industrial 
training  in  the  common  schools  of  the  people  is  due  to  the  success 
attending  the  general  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the 
schools,  the  further  step  of  adopting  the  technical  manual  training 
school  as  one  of  the  recognized  schools  of  a  city  was  first  taken  in 
Baltimore.  This  example  has  already  borne  fruit,  and  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  group  these  similar  schools  together  in  a  chapter. 

The  cities  in  which  schools  of  this  class  have  already  been  estab- 
lished are  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Omaha,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland, 
given  in  order  of  date  of  their  opening.  Each  school  diifers  in  some 
respects  from  its  fellow,  though  all  have  a  strong  family  likeness. 

The  Baltimore  school  closely  resembles  its  models,  the  St.  Louis 
and  Boston  schools,  differing  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  recognized 
public  free  school,  while  they  are  largely  if  not  wholly  supported 
by  tuition  fees.  The  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  now  a  public  school, 
was  foimded  as  an  incorporated  endowed  technical  school,  and  owes 
itns  origin  to  a  generous  public-spirited  citizen  and  his  heirs;  so  that 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  adopting  this  as  one  of  their  public  schools, 
had  the  advantage.of  receiving  as  a  free  gift  a  very  substantial  prop- 
erty. The  city  of  Omaha,  after  investigating  the  St.  Louis  school, 
d(K;ided  to  adopt  that  as  a  model,  and  to  attach  the  school  to  their 
high  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  of  that  school,  and 
claims  to  be  the  first  city  to  have  done  this.  Philadelphia  has  fol. 
lowed  more  closely  the  prior  example  of  Baltimore,  and  established  a 
separate  manual  training  school,  as  a  distinctive  species  of  high  school. 

In  a  previous  chapter  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  in  Bal- 
timore  culminated  in  the  founding  of  the  new  form  of  schools  was 
crc^dited  largely  to  the  teaching  of  Superintendent  Newell  in  public 
fwldresses,  first  as  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Louisville  and  subsequently  on  other  occasions,  ^^^T^ 
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THE  PIONBER§   IN  ADVOCATING  THIS  NEW  CLASS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  suggestion  of  adopting  these  schools  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  free  public  school  system  throughout  the  country  is  largely 
due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Superintendent  Newell  of  Maryland,  the  first 
introduction  and  popularization  in  the  United  States  of  the  manual 
training  schools  themselves,  as  a  class  of  special  technical  schools, 
is  primarialy  due  to  Ex-President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  to  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  By  publications,  ad- 
dresses, and  most  of  all  by  successful  demonstration,  both  at  Pro- 
fessor Woodward's  school  in  St.  Louis  and  Professor  Ordway's 
classes  in  Boston,  these  two  advocates  did  for  manual  training 
schools  what  the  late  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Professor  Walter  Smith  had  done  for  the 
successful  introduction  and  popularization  of  industrial  art  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

To  President  William  Q.  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  and  to 
President  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  succeeded  President  Runkle  in 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  every  credit  is 
due  for  loyal,  unwavering  support  of  those  directly  in  charge  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  for  their  public  advocacy  on  all  proper  occasions. 

The  use  made  of  Professor  Woodward's  published  arguments  and 
programmes  of  courses  of  study  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
when  the  new  movement  is  first  advocated,  while  it  tends  somewhat 
to  a  monotonous  sameness  in  their  publications,  bears  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  the  pioneer  services  of  this  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  new  system.  So,  in  the  early  years  of  the  drawing 
movement,  there  was  nothing  authoritative  to  be  found  outside  the 
six)ken  and  printed  words  of  Walter  Smith.  These  men  have  thus  set 
their  marks  upon  the  new  movements,  just  as  Columbus,  Livingstone, 
and  Stanley  impress  theirs  upon  the  virgin  Continents. 

The  desirableness  of  establishing  this  class  of  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  large  towns  and  cities  is  now  on  trial; 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  example  of  Baltimore  has  been  followed 
indicates  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  experiment  is  regarded 
as  successful. 

WHERE  THESE  PIONEER  SCHOOLS  ARE  SITUATED. 

In  St*  Louis,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  admirable  incorporated 
schools  of  this  class,  to  be  described  later  in  this  Report,  which  have 
been,  as  frequently  stated  in  these  pages,  the  models  after  which  the 
public  Manual  Training  Schools  have  been  copied.  Similar  schools 
have  been  recently  established  in  the  Ohio  cities  of  Cincinnati  ami 
Cleveland.  None  of  these  incorporated  schools  are  connected  with 
the  system  of  public  free  schools^  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
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Cleveland,  which  was  first  started  in  a  small  way  in  February,  1885, 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  in  March,  1887,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  that  city  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy  a 
special  tax,  to  enable  them  to  send  pupils  from  the  public  schools  to 
this  special  school;  and  a  law  authorizing  the  tax  was  passed  in 
Aprils  1887. 

THE   movement  FOR  ADOPTION  OF  SIMILAR  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  SYSTEM  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  establishing  of  the  public  high  class  schools 
modelled  after  these  pioneer  institutions,  a  number  of  cities  and 
towns,  not  yet  ready  for  various  reasons  to  establish  such  separate 
schools  have  as  already  stated,  adopted  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  these  schools,  in  their  higher  grades;  so  that  various  experiments, 
in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  termed  Secondary  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, are  now  being  tried  in  many  different  centres. 

The  history  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  establish  public  free 
Manual  Training  Schools  in  the  five  cities  named,  with  full  details 
of  the  methods  and  courses  of  study  adopted  by  these  schools,  will 
now  be  given  as  folly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  from  the  data  obtained. 

At  risk  of  much  repetition,  the  details  of  courses  of  study  and  of 
daily  programmes  of  lessons,  are  given  of  each  school,  so  that  those 
interested  in  investigating  this  novel  movement  in  education  may 
find  here  the  material  for  definite  study  and  close  comparison  of 
methods. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  principals  and  trus- 
tees of  these  schools  for  the  facilities  and  aid  so  freely  furnished. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School. 

When,  after  careful  investigation  and  due  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  introducing  some  form  of  training  in  Industrial  Educa- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  the 
Baltimore  school  authorities  finally  decided  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment, the  Manual  School  of  The  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis, 
Tinder  the  charge  of  Professor  Woodward,  was  fixed  on  as  the  model 
of  their  proposed  school.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  their  plan 
had  been  fully  matured  it  was  presented  to  the  city  authorities,  who 
approved  it  and  empowered  the  School  Board  to  open  their  experi- 
mental school,  as  hereinafter  recited.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
the  public  press  and  much  interest  awakened.  Finally  Professor 
Woodward  was  invited  to  the  city  to  deliver  an  address  setting  forth 
the  plan,  object,  methods,  and  success  of  the  school  under  his  charge. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  an 
audience  comprising  many  of  the  city  officials,  the  School  Board,  and 
the  active  friends  of  education.  President  Oilman  warmly  endorsed 
the  proposed  movement.  ,    ^  ^  ^^ ,  r> 
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The  address  of  Professor  Woodward  was  listened  to  with  greet  in- 
terest, and  the  proposed  new  departure  in  education  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm. 

.  An  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  city  authorities,  which  pre- 
ceded, and  which  prepared  the  community  for  this  public  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  new  educational  movement,  as  shown  in  the 
records  of  oflScial  proceedings,  will  now  be  given. 

The  resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  instructions  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  proposition  to 
introduce  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  with 
the  report  made  by  the  committee,  which  follow,  are  given  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  school. 

Apbil  24, 1S88. 
In  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Mr.  Joshua  Plaskitt-offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  P.  Poe,  and  adopted:  setting  forth  that  it  is  weU- 
known  that  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  find 
tiiemselves  at  once  in  front  of  the  realities  of  life,  destitute  of  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood;  and  that  it  is  known  that  such  boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  apply 
the  principles  taught  them  to  practical  advantage  in  life,  and  that,  in  order  to  fit 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  for  self-support,  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three'  for  investigation  and  report.  The  committee  appointed  were  Messrs. 
Joshua  Plaskitt,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  John  P.  Hancock;  Messrs.  John  T.  Morris, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  and  Charles  O.  Edwards  were  added  to  the  conmiittee. 

befort  of  oommittbb. 

June  19, 1883. 

The  undersigned  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  inquiring  as 
to  the  expediency  of  introducing  industrial  instruction  into  the  public  schools  of 
this  city,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  and  have  obtained  consid- 
erable information  by  correspondence,  as  well  as  by  personal  interviews  with  some 
who  have  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  instruction  and  its  results,  and  from  all  the 
information  thus  obtained  from  those  various  sources,  they  have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  school  for  Manual  Education  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  this  Board, 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  upon  the  sub- 
ject, all  agreeing  that  it  is  expedient  and  proper  to  furnish  instruction  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  future  artisans,  as  well  as  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  learned 
professions,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  results. 

A  knowledge  of  some  form  of  industrial  labor  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of 
books;  and  as  the  State  and  city  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  write,  tliey  cannot  deny  their  obligation  to  teach  them  to  work,  as  the 
latter  is  as  essential  for  the  public  welfare  as  the  former. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best  and  most  popular  system  of  public  education 
is  that  which  furnishes  such  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  as  will 
best  fit  them  to  perform  successfully  their  duties  and  obligations  to  society  in  what- 
ever sphere  they  may  be  placed. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  those  who  receive  their  education  in  the  public  schools 
ever  enter  the  professions,  but  the  largo  number  become  artisans  and  adopt  me 
chanical  occupations  for  their  future  support. 
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In  view  oC  this  fact,  it  would  seem  proper  that  this  latter  class  should  have  such  ' 
facilities  furnished  at  public  expense,  as  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  best 
results,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

The  public  school  systems  are  effecting  grand  results  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  even  better  results 
can  be  realized  if  to  their  departments  of  language  and  science  and  mathematics, 
there  be  added  a  detriment  of  Manual  Education^  to  which  all  may  have  admis- 
sion who  have  the  proper  qualifications  and  who  desire  that  kind  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  introduction  of  this  department  of  instruction,  to  turn 
the  schools  into  work-shops,  but  the  purpose  is  training  of  thepupila,  and  not  edu- 
cating them  for  any  special  trades.  The  result  of  this  system  of  manual  training 
would  be  the  production  of  a  class  of  skilled  artisans  in  ourconunimity  who  would 
be  able  to  design  and  perform  much  of  the  work  which  is  done  now  by  foreign 
artisans.  It  would  f  oeteor  a  high  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  intelli- 
gent  laUxr,  and  would  remove  the  prejudice  which  now  exists  between  professional 
and  mechanical  labor. 

The  experiment  of  manual  education  has  been  successfully  tried  in  other  cities, 
and  we  believe  that  public  sentiment  would  justify  the  estai>lishment  of  a  school 
for  that  purpose  in  this  city.  It  could  be  located  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  one 
of  our  public  school  houses,  or  some  other  convenient  building. 

Pupils  from  the  first  class  of  the  Male  Grammar  Schools  or  the  City  College  of 
suitable  age,  could  be  admitted,  after  they  have  left  those  schools,  and  the  p^iod 
of  instruction  could  be  according  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  mention  all  the  details  of  management  of  the 
proposed  jschool  as  they  could  be  prepared  by  the  proper  committee  in  charge,  after 
aathority  has  been  obtained  to  establish  such  school. 

As  the  establishing  of  a  school  for  this  purpose  is  not  embraced  within  the  ordi- 
nances relating  to  public  schools  in  this  city,  and,  as  there  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
penses beyond  the  present  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  existing 
schools,  we  deem  it  prQper  to  recommend  that  an  application  be  made  to  the  City 
Council,  asking  for  authority  to  establish  the  pifoposed  school  and  for  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  its  support. 

In  addition  to  this  manual  training  school  for  boys,  we  recommend  that  instruction 
in  sewing  be  given  in  such  schools  as  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  board.  Many 
petitions  have  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  board  requesting  the  introduction 
of  seMring  into  the  schools  for  girls,  and  we  think  that  these  requests  can  now  be 
granted  with  great  benefit  to  the  girls,  who  are  taught  without  any  injurious  inter- 
ference with  their  other  instruction.  The  conmiittee  respectfully  submit  this  report 
and  the  accompanying  resolutions. 

JOSHUA  PLASKITT. 
JAS.  W,  BOWERS. 
JNO.  T.  MORRIS. 
HENRY  A.  WISE. 

Resoived,  That  the  Committee  on  Conference  be  authorized  and  requested  to  ap- 
ply to  the  City  ConncU  for  permission  to  establish  a  School  for  Manual  Education 
for  tiie  use  of  the  male  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  under  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  to  request  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  payment 

of  the  expenses  of  said  school. 

October,  1888. 

The  City  Council,  at  the  instance  of  John  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  directed  the  Board  of 
ConunissioneTs  to  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  by  the  enactment  of  the 
foUowing  ordinance:     [See  below.] 

The  following  circular,  issued  in  January,  1884,  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  contains  the  ordinance  JV^V^^Ift^^^ 
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to  authorizing  the  eBtablishment  of  the  school,  and  a  description  of 
the  proposed  school,  with  a  programme  of  studies: 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  located  on  Courtland  street,  in  No.  9  School 
BuildinK*  was  established  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  under  the  follow- 
ing direction  and  authority  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

An  Ordinance  to  empower  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Publie  Schools  of  Bal- 
timore City  to  estcMish  a  School  for  Manual  Training, 

Section  1.  Beit  entcted  and  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  City  CouneQ  of  BaUi* 
more,  Tha^the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  City  be,  and 
they  are  hereb/  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
some  convenient  locality,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as  possible,  a  School  for 
Manual  Training,  under  such  name  or  title  as  said  Board  shall  select 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  said  scho<^  shall  be  open 
to  the  children  of  the  citizens  and  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
that  the  admission  to  said  school  shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  now  existing  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  except  in  so  far 
as  changed  by  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained.  That  the  age  and  qualifications 
for  admission  to  said  school  shall  be  fixed  and  prescribed  by  said  School  Board;  pro- 
vided, that  the  fee  for  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  pupUs,  who  are  the  children 
of  residents  or  citizens  of  Baltimore,  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  each  per  scholastic 
quarter. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  pupils  from  other  places 
may  be  admitted  to  said  school  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  upon  payment 
of  such  fees  as  said  Board  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  Thi^t  this  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  from  the  day  of  its  passage. 

Approved  October  20,  1888. 

WM.  PINKNEY  WHVTE,  Mayor. 

Committee  on  Industrial  Education. — Joshua  Plaskitt,  Chairman;  James  W. 
Bowers;  John  F.  Hancock;  John  T.  Morris,  President;  Henry  A.  Wise,  Superin- 
tendent; Charles  G.  Edwards,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  as  follows:  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  such  instruction  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  The  tool  instruction,  as  at  present 
contemplated,  shall  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  iron  chip- 
ping and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  the  use  of  machine  shop  tools, 
and  such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add 
to  the  foregoing  from' time  to  time,  it  being  the  intention  to  divide  the  working 
hours  of  the  students,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  between  manual  and  m^ital 
exercises. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  differs  from  the  City  College  in  omitting 
from  its  required  studies  foreign  and  ancient  languages,  in  g^iving  prominence  to 
mechanical  drawing,  and  particularly  in  aff  rding  scientific  instruction  and  actual 
practice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  proposed,  subject  to  whi^ijgg^r  Ranges  experience 
may  dictate:  .  ^  ^      ^ 
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First  Year. 

Arithemetic,  Algebra;  English  Language,  History;  Physiology,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Shopwark. — Carpentry,  Wood  Carving,  Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making.  Proper 
Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

Second  Year, 

Algebra,  Plane  Geometry;  Physics,  Mechanics;  History,  Literature;  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Shopwork, — Forging,  Welding,  Tempering,  Soldering,  Brazing. 

Third  Year. 

Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Book-keeping;  Literature,  Political  Economy, 
Civil  Government;  Mechanics,  Chemistry;  Bilachine  and  Architectural  Drawing. 
«  Machine  Shop  Work,  such  as  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc.    Study  of 
Machinery,  including  the  Management  and  Care  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Throughout  the  course,  about  one  hour  per  day  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and 
about  two  hours  per  day  to  shopwork.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  recitation.  Before  graduating,  each  pupil  will  be  required  to 
construct  a  machine  from  drawings  and  patterns  made  by  himself.  A  diploma  will 
be  given  upon  graduation. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present 
Bofficient  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  English  composition,  and  the  fun- 
damental operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  integers,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  denominate  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the  Ehiglish  language  correctly 
is  especially  desired.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  members  of  the  City  Col- 
lege, or  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  a  Grammar  or  ''  Public  School,**  will  be  admitted 
without  examination  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  PrincipaL 

BXPBNSBS. 

The  fee  for  the  use  of  books,  stationery,  tools  and  material  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  quarter  for  each  resident  pupil.  Free  permits  may  be  granted  by  the 
Committee,  when  necessary,  upon  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  charge  to  non-resident  pupils  will  be  $12.50  per  quarter. 

GEinSRAL. 

The  school  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive—it  lays  the 
foundation  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual discipline. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  school  will  be  a  mechanic. 
Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  turn  into  other 
paths—law,  medicine  or  literature.  Some,  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and  strong 
intellectual  powers,  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into  the  higher 
realms  of  professional  life,  as  engineers  or  scientists.  Others  will  find  their  greatest 
usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some  branch  of  mechanical  work  into 
which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave,  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually 
by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.    The  general  result  will  be  an  increasing 
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interest  iii  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful 
.manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians,  and  more  useful  citizens. 

For  further  information,  or  for  circulars,  application  may  be  made  by  mall,  or 
otherwise,  to  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  care  of 

SENRY  A.  WISE, 
Superintendent  PMic  Schools. 
Baltimore,  January  14, 1884. 

Note. — Recognizing  the  success  of  the  scHool  in  Saint  Louis  under  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, this  circular  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  the  same  ptan. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  School  B.uilding,  formerly  occupied  by  primary  school 
No.  9,  situated  in  Courtland  street,  a  central  position,  was  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  new  school;  the  lower  story  was  arranged  for  work- 
shops and  furnished  with  carpenters'  benches,  as  only  wood  working 
was  to  be  undertaken  at  first. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  effected  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Director  or  Head  master  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  and  two  instructors 
in  the  mechanical  department  at  salaries  of  $1,200  each.  An  officer 
of  the  Engineers  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Drawing,  and  who  also  received 
a  small  salary  from  the  school. 

OPENING  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  opened  on  Monday  March  3,  1884,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  60  pupils,  all  that  could  then  be  well  received.  The  house 
will  accommodate  150,  but,  for  the  first  year,  the  number  is  to  be 
limited  to  75.  The  drawing  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  needed  appliances  in  the  way  of 
desks,  black-boards,  maps,  etc.  The  drawing-boards  and  some  other 
appliances  were  made  in  the  school,  mostly  by  the  pupils,  and,  besides 
effecting  an  appreciable  economy,  are  proof  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  facility  in  the  simpler  mechanics  may  be  acquired. 

A  visit  to  the  school  some  six  weeks  after  its  opening  showed  a 
very  promising  condition  of  affairs;  the  school  is  practically  a  high 
school  with  work  rooms  attached.  .  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  work  was  shown  by  instructors  and  pupils.  Certain  practi- 
cal details  of  management,  affecting  the  conditions  for  entering  the 
school  and  the  grading  of  pupils,  remain  to  be  systematized  before 
the  plan  can  be  pronounced  wholly  practical  and  applicable  to  all 
public  school  systems,  but  the  difficulties  seem  by  no  means  insuper- 
able, and  the  promising  experiment  of  an  industrial  High  school  as 
part  of  the  school  system,  first  inaugurated  in  Baltimore  by  President 
John  T.  Morris  and  his  colleagues  on  the  City  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, will  be  attentively  watched  by  all  interested  in  this  new 
development  of  public  education. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  BXPEBIMEKT. 

It  is  because  this  is  the  creating  of  a  new  class  of  schools,  whereas 
the  experiment  in  the  Dwight  School  Building  of  Boston  was  only 
the  opening  of  rooms  where  public  school  pupils  could  attend  for 
manual  training,  that  I  have  called  the  Baltimore  enterprise  a  "first 
experiment." 

It  is  in  the  line  of  the  Dwight  School  experiment,  it  is  true,  as  it 
is  of  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and,  avowedly,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  School;  but 
it  is  different  from  each  ^ad  all  of  these,  in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt 
to  embody  the  class  of  schools  of  which  the  two  last  mentioned  are 
types  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
aspect  the.  experiment  is  a  very  important  one,  and  much  may  de- 
pend upon  its  success  or  failure. 

That  boys  can  be  successfully  taught  in ' '  Manual  Training  Schools  " 
is  shown  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  two  representative  schools  of 
Boston  and  Saint  Louis,  as  given  later  in  this  Report.  Whether  simi- 
lar schools  can  be  established  as  a  permanent  feature  in  the  system 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  country,  is  the  question  which  is  at  issue 
in  this  Baltimore  experiment. 

INTERBST  TAKEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  PUBUO. 

The  school  has  had  many  visitors,  not  only  of  citizens  interested 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  new  experiment,  but  of  educators  from 
other  places. 

Colonel  Legg,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, who,  in  the  course  of  his  of&cial  duties,  reported  favorably  the 
bill  to  establish  such  a  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Baltimore,  visited  it  on  the  29th  of  April,  1884,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  addressed  to  the  boys, 
referred  to  his  own  part  in  establishing  the  school  as  "an  act  of  his 
public  life  of  which  he  was  now  and  hoped  ever  .to  be  proud."  On 
another  occasion,  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  who  has  shown  his 
interest  in  a  like  phase  of  education  by  delivering  a  public  address 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools,  said:  "I 
am  glad  to  see  you  boys  in  this  school,  and  I  congratulate  the  city 
and  the  State  ou  having  such  an  institution. "  ♦  ♦  ♦  After  severely 
criticising  the  shortcomings  and  mistaken  processes  of  ordinary  pub- 
lic schools,  and  instancing  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  happily  blend- 
ing physical  and  intellectual  culture — illustrations  hardly  applicable 
to  the  present  time  and  conditions — he  closes  by  saying,  "  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  beginning  in  Maryland  of  a  systematic,  intelligent 
effort  at  the  union  of  physical  training  with  book  learning,  and  that 
you  boys  will  in  all  your  lives  feel  the  benefit  of  the  real,  genuine 
education  you  will  get  here.''  ^^.^^^  by ^OOgie 
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On  another  occasion  General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  visited  the  school,  and  said  a  few  informal  words 
of  encouragement. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  instructors  to  take  the  boys  on  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  great  railroad  machine  shops  and  to  the  other 
mechanical  establishments  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Subsequently,  as  a  part  of  their  school  work,  the  boys  are  all  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  these  visits,  both  by  drawings  and  by 
written  or  verbal  descriptions. 

THE  SCHOOL  VISITS  WASHINGTON. 

On  Saturday,  May  17, 1884,  a  similar  trip  of  inspection  was  made 
to  Washington;  the  Navy- Yard,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, and  the  National  Museum,  were  visited  in  turn;  a  call  was  then 
made  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  boys  went  through 
their  drill  before  the  building;  showing  by  the  precision  and  rapidity 
of  their  several  evolutions  the  effects  of  admirable  training. 

The  Commissioner  spoke  to  them  a  few  genial  words  and  received, 
in  return,  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  boys. 

While  they  marched  well  and  seemed  full  of  animation  and  intelli- 
gence, one  could  but  observe  the  large  proportion  of  small  boys,  evi- 
dently under  ago  or  under  size;  this  apparent  want  of  requisite 
strength  seemed  to  argue  ill  for  their  success  when  put  at  heavy 
work. 

Sufficient  muscular  development  and  maturity  will  evidently  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  requisite  qualifications  for  entrance  to 
these  new  schools;  while  the  dif&cult  j  of 'grading  classes,  where 
mental  capacity  and  proficiency,  as  well  as  physical  qualifications, 
are  factors  of  the  problem,  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Over-pressure  of  youthful  muscles  is  no  more  desirable  than  over- 
.  pressure  of  youthful  brains — and  a  certain  maturity  of  mind  and 
body  must  be  naturally  attained  before  certain  tasks,  either  mental 
or  physical,  can  be  safely  undertaken. 

If  these  conditions  are  unheeded  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  speedy  col- 
lapse of  the  attempt  to  engraft  workshops  upon  the  public  schools; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  will  rigidly 
insist  that  the  experiment  shall  only  be  tried  upon  boys  of  sufficient 
age,  strength,  and  tendencies,  to  render  them  fair  subjects  for  the 
proposed  tests,  they  will  give  the  new  system  a  fair  trial.  All  know 
that  age  is  no  sure  criterion  of  strength  or  endurance;  often  it  hap- 
pens that  one  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age  is  as  large  and  as  strong  as 
another  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years;  unless  these  facts  are  recog- 
nized and  respected  the  experiment  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

These  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  on 
its  first  opening.  ogtzedby^OOgie 
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^WTiere  State  legislators  aud  city  educational  authorities  have  shown 
liberality  and  enterprise  such  as  has,  in  this  instance,  been  shown  by 
those  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  it  seems  doubly  important  that  no 
unf a»ir  or  impossible  conditions  should  be  suffered  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  result;  because,  if  this  school  fails  the  failure  will  long  retard, 
if  not  wholly  prevent,  any  further  developments  in  this  direction. 
It  is  therefore  important  not  only  to  Baltimore  but  to  the  whole 
cotuiti-y  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure  to  this  ex- 
periment every  condition  of  success.  ^ 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
school,  being  so  far  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first  few  months 
of  the  school,  reported  in  favor  of  completing  the  mechanical  plant 
by  adding  a  steam  engine  with  all  appliances  for  the  use  of  power, 
and  the  lathes,  etc.,  needed  for  metal- working. 

The  School  Board,  after  full  consideration  and  discussion,  adopted 
on  May  20, 1884,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  with  only  a  single 
neggitive  vote  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  above  purpose. 

This  secures  for  this  school  the  steam  power  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  full  training  in  wood  and  metal  working,  so  that  it  should 
start  upon  the  second  year  of  the  experiment  fully  equipped  with  all 
requisite  appliances. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land^  numbers  twenty  members — one  from  each  ward  of  the  city. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  18S4. 

John  T.  Morris,  President. 

Henry  M.  Oowles,  Secretary. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  Superintendent. 

Charles  G.  EIdwards,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

There  are  twenty-two  committees  of  the  Board. 

OOMldTTEE  m  OHAROE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Meosrs.  Joshua  A.  Plaskht,  John  B.  Wentz,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, Superintendent,  and  Assistant  Superintendent. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DRAWING. 

Measrs.  Wiluam  E.  Addison,  Calvin  J.  King,  George  H.  Budbkb,  John  P. 
POB,  John  T.  Foley. 

LIST  of  instructors  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  18S4. 

Dr.  Richard  Grady,  Director  of  the  School— English,  Mathematics,  Physiology, 
.      History;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  Navy— PJiysics  and  Ar- 
chitectural Mechanical  Drawing  and  Designing;  Wiluam  Dugent,  head  of  metal 
department;  James  H.  W.  Onion,  head  of  wood-working  department;  Dr.  C.  F. 
Percival,  head  of  musical  department.  ^^.^^^^^  by ^OOglC 
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The  foregoing  account  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School 
closes  with  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  after  its  opening,  at 
which  time  the  manuscript  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Report  was 
completed  for  the  press.  The  hindrances  to  the  earlier  publication 
of  this  Report,  fully  referred  to  on  page  xxii  of  the  Introduction 
to  Part  I  and  since  continued,  have  given  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  histories  of  the  several  institutions  comprised  in  this  second 
volume  down  to  a  much  later  date. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Maryland,  Hon.  M.  A. 
Newell,  in  his  annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  1884,  after  reciting  that  the  year  is  notable  from  the  fact  that 
the  text-books  are  now  furnished  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  "in 
the  same  way  as  desks,  black-boards,  and  pencils,  and  that  the  schools 
at  last  are  really  free,"  thus  refers  to  the  new  departure  in  education 
inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  second  noteworthy  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  school  of  this  kind  and  grade  being  opened  and  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  public  school  authorities,  and  its  his- 
tory and  progress  are  consequently  watched  with  great  interest.  I  have  therefore 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  the  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  school, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  director,  Dr.  Richard  Grady.  • 

The  Superintendent  in  this  annual  report  also  urges  most  forcibly 
the  need  for  a  "Night  School  for  Manual  Training,**  since,  only  in 
this  way,  can  a  large  class  of  boys  who  stand  in  especial  need  gf  such 
teaching  be  reached. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Grady,  giving  the  history  of  the 
first  year  of  the  school,  to  which  the  Superintendent  refers.  The 
plans  of  the  school  rooms  and  work  rooms,  which  occupy  the  ground 
floor  and  second  story  of  the  large  building,  which  accompany  the 
report,  are  here  omitted: 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  TRAnoKG  School. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Trainmg  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yoo 
the  following: 

mSTORICAL   sketch. 

April  23, 1883,  Messrs.  Joshua  Plaskitt,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  John  F.  Hancock 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  industrial  education.  To  the  committee  were  added 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Ck>mmiaBioners  and  the  Supmntendent  and 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

September  28,  1883,  the  undersigned  prepared  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  a  rSsum^  of 
the  information  submitted  to  the  committee,  giving  the  gist  of  the  opinions  and  vr- 
guments  developed  and  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  offered  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  manual  training  school     oy  V^OOQIC 

October  20, 1883,  the  City  Ck)uncil,  at  the  instance  of  John  B.  Wmix^  Esq.,  di- 
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reeled  the  Boortl  of  Gommisskmers  of  Public  Schools  to  establish  a  school  for  man- 
ual trainiii^. 

December  20,  1883,  the  writer  was  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissiouers  of  Public  Schools  to  visit  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  inspect  the 
manual  training  schools  in  those  cities.  He  submitted  a  report  on  his  return,  which 
was  pubJiahed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  January,  1884. 

January  14, 1884,  a  prospectus  of  the  school  was  puUished.  Recognizing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  in  St.  Louis,  under  Dr.  Woodward,  the  circular  provided  for  the 
istabljshment  of  a  school  on  the  same  plan. 

January  81,  1884,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  Plaskitt,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Uaiyland  repealed  the  Act  passed  in  1868,  entitled  **  Public  Education,**  and  enacted 
a  section  in  lieu  thereof  that  **  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  establish  in  said  city  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
which  shall  include  a  school  or  schools  for  manual  or  industrial  training." 

February  4, 1884,  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  Dean  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and 
Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  de- 
livered an  address,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  **  The  Fruits  of  Manual  Train- 
ing.*' President  D.  C.  Oilman  had  given  the  use  of  Hopkins  Hall  to  the  Committee 
on  Manual  Training  School,  who  had  issued  some  five  hundred  invitations.  John 
T.  Morris,  Esq.,  President  of  the  School  Board,  presided. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

March  3, 1884,  the  school  passed  '*  out  of  the  stage  of  pro6i)ectus  into  the  stage  of 
existence."  Our  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  is  the  first  instiemce  where  a 
school  entirely  devoted  to  manual  training  has  been  organized  on  the  same  plan  and 
grade  as  part  of  any  public  school  system.  It  represents  the  last  and  boldest  step 
^t  has  been  taken  to  relieve  public  education  from  the  accusation  that  it  is  '^un- 
practical,** and  its  inception  marks  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  Baltimore. 

That  there  was  a  real  demand  for  a  manual  training  school  in  Baltimore  is 
abundantiy  shown  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  boys  have  sought  admission.  Al- 
though it  was  intended  ''  not  to  have  a  class  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  pupils  at 
first,**  so  niunerous  were  the  applications  for  admission  that  the  month  of  March 
closed  with  62  students  on  roll,  April  with  80,  June  with  100,  and  September  with  150. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  boys  fourteen  years  of  age,  members  of  the  City  Col- 
lie or  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  a  grammar  or  of  a  '*  public  "  school,  were  to  be 
tulniitted  without  examination.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  out  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  students  in  attendance  when  the  school  closed  in  December  had  brought 
certificates  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  or  the  principal  of 
a  male  grammar  school,  or  the  principal  of  a  **  public  "  school. 

The  course  of  study  proi>o6ed  for  the  first  year— being  subject  to  whatever 
changes  experience  might  dictate— was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  geometry  and 
physics  to  the  theoretical  studies  (arithmetic,  algebra,  English  history,  physical 
geography,  physiology  and  drawing)  to  provide  for  the  students  who  came  from 
^e  first,  second  and  third-year  classes  of  the  City  College.  To  the  shop-work  (car- 
pentry and  joinery)  were  added  vise-work,  forging,  wood-turning  and  soldering, 
iintniction  in  which  continued  to  July  8rd  only.  In  the  absence  of  any  rules  or 
'isolations,  the  administration  of  the  school  was  exercised  through  orders  and  in- 
KtructionB  received  from  the  committee  or  its  chairman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  12th  there  was  the  first  exhibition  of  drawings  made 
and  shop-work  done  during  the  previous  three  months.  The  ''  Training  School 
^''cw "  printed  the  invitations  and  programmes.  State  and  city  officials,  parents 
and  invited  guests  filled  the  hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  two  parts,  as  fol- 
lows :  Part  L  participated  in  by  the  students  only,  and  Part  II.  by  the  President  of 
tbe  School  Board,  by  the  gentieman  who  framed  the  ordinance  establishing  the 
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school,  and  by  tboee  whoee  sons  were  then  enrolled  as  students  of  the  school  and 
had  tested  its  usefulness. 

Order  of  exercises, 

PabtL 

Russian  hymn By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Pump  House.  Druid  Hill  Park Master  Griffith. 

Chorus—'*  Maryland's  Ode  to  the  Sable  and  Gold" By  the  School 

Report  of  Visit  to  Iceboat  Latrobe Master  Kines. 

Chorus—'*  The  Saws  so  Sharp  and  Bright" By  the  School 

Report  of  Visit  to  Mount  Clare Ikfester  Reesse, 

Chorus—**  The  Blacksmith  " By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Loch  Raven. '. Master  Thomas. 

Chorus—**  One  More  River  to  Cross  " By  the  School 

Report  of  Visit  to  Washington Master  Kefauver. 

Chorus— '* America" By  the  School 

Report  of  Visit  to  Printing  Press  Factory Master  Warrington. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Type  Foundry Master  Carter. 

Piano  Duet ., Masters  Hughes  and  Bump. 

The  Intellectual  Department .Master  Molinard. 

Chorus—**  Farewell " By  the  School. 

PartU. 

History  of  the  School John  T.  Morris,  Esq. 

Object  of  the  School John  B.  Wentz,  Esq. 

(J.  M.  Carter,  Esq. 
G.  S.  Griffith,  Jr.,  Esq. 
D.  F.  Haynes,  Esq. 

Presentation  of  Prizes. 

Competitive  Drill  and  Marching. 

I^  September  the  school  numbered  150  students,  whose  average  age  is  fifteen 
years  six  months.  They  were  formed  into  three  classes,  each  containing  50.  The 
school  session  (9  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.)  was  divided  into  three  equal  periods  of  one  and 
one-half  hours  each,  not  counting  from  18  m.  to  1  p.  m.  A  class,  when  it  went 
into  the  shops  for  instruction,  was  separated  into  two  equal  sections,  25  students 
going  to  the  wood-working  department  and  25  to  the  metal  department,  each  sec- 
tion being  under  the  care  of  a  special  teacher.  The  theoretical  studies  (arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  history,  physics,  physiology,  geography,  and  drawing) 
were  taught  to  classes  of  50. 

Septemrber  1,  the  mechanic  art  courses  in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  vise-work  in 
use  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Boston,  were  adopted.  Their  spirit  and  method 
have  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  so  that  instruction  in  the  shops  has  not  been  left 
to  accident  or  caprice.  Mr.  Dugent,  instructor  in  the  metal  department,  thus 
writes:  **The  methc*d  of  teaching  is  to  name  and  describe  the  various  tools, 
and  give  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  them.  The  sjrstem  upon  which  we 
work  is  arranged  so  that  the  students  at  the  vises  have  each  a  piece  of  metal  to 
work  into  a  certain  form.  Each  form  is  a  lesson,  and  when  one  is  completed  an- 
other is  given,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  The  advantage  of 
the  above  system  is  that  it  enables  the  instructor  to  compare  the  progress  of  Uie  dif- 
ferent pupils  so  as  to  form  an  average."  Mr.  Onion,  instructor  in  the  wood-work- 
ing department,  briefly  reports  as  follows:  **  Five  per  cent,  of  material  is  spoiled"— 
**  lessons  are  given  in  the  use  of  wood- working  tools" — *'  school  work  is  compara- 
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tively  better  than  outside  work'"—**  method  of  teaching  is  (1)  by  class  instruction, 
(2)  by  individual  instruction  "— "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  instruc- 
tioa." 

All  the  students  j¥ill  pass  successively  in  the  first  year  (from  September  1,  1884, 
to  July  3,  1885)  through  the  wood-working  and  metal  shops.  The  75  students  who 
have  been  under  instruction  in  carpentry  and  joinery  will,  on  February  IC,  1885, 
after  having  spent  half  of  the  schoUustic  year  in  the  wood- working  department, 
take  the  places  of  the  75  who  up  to  that  time  will  have  been  pursuing  the  course 
in  viae- work. 

COURSE  IN  WOOD    WORKIXQ. 

The  lessons  completed  in  the  wood- working  department  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Mitered  frame. 

(2)  Single  open  mortise  and  tenon. 

(3)  Double  open  mortise  and  tenon. 

(4)  Through  mortise  and  tenon. 

(5)  Line  mortise  and  tenon. 

(6)  Single  open  mortise  and  tenon  with  mitre  joint. 

(7)  Double  open  mortise  and  tenon  with  square  and  mitre  joint. 

(8)  Through  mortise  and  tenon  for  rabbeted  frame. 

(9)  Through  mortise  and  tenon  for  double  rabbeted  frame. 

(10)  Brace  joint  with  mortise  and  tenon. 

(11)  BUnd  mortise  and  tenon  with  post. 
(13)  Dowel  joint. 

The  lessons  completed  in  the  metal  department  are  as  follows  (vise-work  only, 
chipping  and  filing): ' 

(1)  Rectangular  block. 

(2)  Rectangular  block  with  champered  edges. 

(3)  Octagon. 

(4)  Slot  joint  (half  finished). 

Small  claases  have  also  used  the  printing  press,  the  papyrograph  and  the  type- 
writer. 

OOT7B8E  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

Bist  Assistant  Engineer  Ford  thus  reports  his  work: 

''Weekly  recitations  ii^  (jeometry,  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration  have  been 
heard,  and  lectures  given  in  Physics,  and  daily  practice  in  drawing  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  45  to  90  minutes  each,  to  all  students. 

"The  students  in  A  class  have  completed  the  first  book  of  Geometry,  those  in  B 
class  are  well  advanced  in  the  fir  t  book,  and  those  in  C  class  are  just  commencing 
the  theorems.  In  Trigonometry  the  students  of  A  class  are  studying  the  functions 
of  the  arc,  and  those  of  B  and  C  classes  are  finishing  logarithms. 

"  In  Mensuration  the  students  of  A,  B  and  C  classes  are  studying  the  theory  of 
Hensuration  from  the  notes  of  Haswell  and  Tautwine. 

*•  In  Physics  the  students  of  A,  B  and  C  classes  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  com- 
position and  resolution  Of  forces,  from  notes  of  Aveiy  and  Ganot.  Experiments 
with  the  instruments  belonging  to  the  school  have  been  made  when  practicable. 
Without  a  laboratory  and  additional  instruments,  these  experiments  are  necessarily 
not  BO  complete  as  is  desirable.  Nearly  all  the  necessary  instruments  could  be 
made  by  the  advanced  students  in  the  school,  and  as  they  are  of  high  cost  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  so  made. 

COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

"The  students  have  all  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  scale  and  ordinary  draw- 
ing inBtruments,  except  in  the  use  of  the  pen.    The  drawin^^^^ J^eijj^l 
ABT— VOL  3 2i 
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rical  fortiiH,  joiiite,  beams  and  tnifiseB,  besides  working  drawings  for  the  sho^iei. 
Theso  have  been  sketched  on  a  black-board,  explained,  the  names  and  fitting  of  th«' 
different  parts  noted,  the  sizes  given,  and  all  necessary  calculations  made,  and  a 
scale  to  which  to  work  noted,  when  the  work  is  executed  to  a  npsle  on  paper.  It  isl 
proposed  to  continue  this  system  to  include  form  and  strength  of  materials  and  ar  I 
chit«ctural  and  meclianical  constructions.  In  other  words,  the  method  is  that  t>f 
the  best  draugbtmg  rooms. 

**  A  sub-clasH  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  A  class  has  made  drawings  of 
the  different  floors  of  the  building  occupied  by  this  school,  showing  the  present  iir- 
rangement  of  tools  and  macrhinery  and  the  arrangement  of  the  class  rooms." 

The  Director  has  given  instruction  in  English  langiu^e  and  Uterature,  historv, 
physiology,  industrial  geography  and  map-drawing,  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra 
The  habit  of  diagramming,  picturing  and  tabulating  has  been  taught,  and  practi- 
cally ours  has  beiMi  a  *'  school  without  text-books.*'  It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  >o 
closely  such  a  method  of  instruction,  but  it  is  believed  that  tlie  teacher  who  makt^ 
a  free  use  of  such  teaching  is  the  one  from  whom  the  scholars  get  their  most  helii- 
f  ul  items  of  knowledge,  and  to  whom  they  give  in  the  end  their  warmest  affection. 
The  late  assistant  superintendent,  whose  son  is  a  student  in  the  school,  thus  wrote 
of  tlie  method  of  instruction: 

LETTER  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

On  returning  up-stairs  we  passed  through  a  room  where  the  printing  press  was  at 
work,  and  several  boys  were  employed  in  setting  the  type  for  some  printing  mattiLr 
to  be  used  in  tlie  school.  In  the  next  room  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  History.  Tlie  novel  and  interesting  way  in  which  this  study  is  taught 
awakened  the  longing  to  have  studied  the  annals  of  our  country's  g'ories  in  a  like 
manner.  Not  merely  the  dry  facts  of  some  by -gone  event  were  here  given  Geography 
and  History,  **now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  were  not  rudely  torn  asunder  to 
be  studied  in  a  broken,  fragmentary  way.  The  mutual  dependence  they  have  upon 
one  another  was  recognized,  and  by  their  union  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
formed  that  ever  delighted  boyish  hearts.  The  topic  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the 
late  civil  war.  On  one  of  the  black-boards  was  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
sohd  North,  the  solid  South,  and  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  which,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  South,  joined  the  North,  were  each  designated  by  a  difTer- 
ent  color.  West  Virginia,  as  separating  from  the  mother  state,  was  also  specially 
marked.  The  boys  copied  this  map,  and  wliile  doing  so  studied  the  products  of  the 
states,  the  contour  of  their  surfaces,  their  climate  and  soiL  Next  came  the  state  of 
society  existing  in  each,  with  the  prevailing  political  parties,  the  relation  each  sec- 
tion bore  to  the  National  Government  and  to  foreign  countries,  until  finally  the 
causes  of  the  war  stood  forth  in  bold  relief,  and  each  one  saw  and  understood  how 
mevitable  was  the  conflict,  and  that,  no  matter  how  long  postponed,  there  was  only 
one  way  of  settling  the  differences  in  opinion  caused  by  centuries  of  different  edu- 
cation and  experience.  Here  biography,  the  history  of  individual  lives,  stepped  in 
and  joined  her  charms  to  those  of  her  sister  studies.  The  boys,  with  ready  sym- 
pathy, followed  the  lives  of  prominent  conmianders  on  either  side,  and  identified 
their  heroes,  as  far  as  ix)ssible,  with  tlie  places  in  which  some  noble,  daring  action 
of  theirs  gleamed  forth  in  proof  of  their  greatness.  Finally  came  the  end  of  tlie 
long  struggle  and  its  results,  with  the  entire  change  in  life  and  customs  occasioned 
thereby.  Thus  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  war  with  England  in  1818,  the  Mexican 
conflict,  and  the  Franco-Grerman  war  of  1870,  have  been  studied,  and  surely  the 
boys  will  remember  more  definitely  the  many  victories  due  to  American  valor  by 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  them  in  this  way  than  by  x)oring  for  months  over 
musty  volumes  of  dry  facts,  and  the  situation  of  towns  and  rivers  is  certainly  more 
indelibly  engraven  on  their  memory  by  associating  them  with  the^kctaons  through 
which  they  grew  famous.  DQi^'z^d  ^y ^  -' 
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Physiology,  too,  that  study  all-important  to  man,  is  taught  by  means  of  draw- 
ings, which  the  boys  are  required  to  make,  sometimes  enlarging  a  small  wood  cut 
into  a  chart  two  or  three  feet  long.  The  structure  of  bones,  the  position  of  the 
muscles,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  vari- 
ous movements  aud  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  are  thus  explained  to  them. 
They  are  taught  in  this  practical  way  how  wonderful  is  this  outer  garment  of  our 
soul,  while  ai  the  same  time  they  gain  great  pi'oficiency  in  the  use  of  that  '*  universal 
language  of  the  world.'*  in  which  the  Indian  of  the  Western  .prairies  may  converse 
with  the  highly  cultured  sage  of  England  or  France,  though  neither  understands 
what  the  other  speaks ;  by  which  the  man  of  science  may  explain  to  the  simplest 
and  humblest  peasant  the  most  complicated  and  abstruse  problems ;  but  without 
which  he  will  continually  be  troubled  to  make  himself  understood,  though  he  use 
the  finest  figures  of  language  and  the  clearest  logic. 

Surely  all  who  have  accompanied  us  will  agree  that  the  motto  of  the  school,  "  The 
cunning  hand  and  cultivated  brain,"  as  there  developed,  is  the  thing  to  be  sought 
after  by  all  who  expect  to  keep  up  in  the  race  of  humanity  on  the  road  of  life,  and 
that  unless  these  two  are  taken  equal  account  of  by  all  educators,  evil  results  are 
bound  to  follow  and  make  themselves  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  conmiunity. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  foster  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  truthfulness 
and  a  high  s^nse  of  duty  among  the  students,  and  the  discipline  has  been  adniinis- 
tered  by  an  appeal  to  these  feelings.  In  every  instance  where  school  property  has 
been  injUred  or  destroyed  by  the  students  they  have  replaced  the  same.  It  has  also 
been  considered  of  the  first  importance  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  parents.  The 
faculty  has  ruled  upon  doubtful  points  of  discipline  as  they  arose,  and  this  scrupu- 
lous procedure,  while  giving  precedents  for  the  future,  has  insured  precision  and 
consistency. 

VISITORS. 

His  excellency,  the  Governor  of  Maryland;  his  honor,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore; 
officers  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country;  army  and  navy  officers; 
state  and  city  officials;  and  others  have  visited  the  school. 

EXCURSIONS. 

In  aid  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  school,  and  as  a  means  of  familiarizing  the 
students  with  the  actual  details  of  work.as  is  done  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Sci- 
ence, Boston^  and  similar  schools;  the  students,  with  their  teachers,  made  Saturday 
visits  of  inspection  to— the  Pump  House  in  Druid  Hill  Park;  the  Ice-Boat  **  La- 
trobe;**  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Mount  Clare;  Loch  Raven, 
Maryland  Central  Railroad;  Navy  Yard,  Washington;  J.  F.  W.  Dorman's  printing 
press  factory;  John  Ryan  &  Co.'s  type  foundry;  E.  L.  Tunis  &  Co.*s  planing  mill; 
Smith  A  Wick's  can  factory;  Isaac  A.  Shepherd  &  Co.'s  iron  foundry;  Otto  Duker 
ft  Co.*s  lumber  manufactory;  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis;  Union  Bridge  and  Pen- 
mar,  Western  Maryland  Railroad;  Poole  &  Himt's  iron  foundry;  Wm.  E.  Hooper 
&  Co.'8  cotton  factory;  Brush  Electric  Light  Works;  Wm.  E.  Woodall  &  Co.'s  ship 
yard.  Reports  of  the  visits  were  handed  in,  which  included  descriptions  and  dia- 
grams of  the  objects  seen. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  for^;oing  the  effort  has  been  to  give  clear  and  sigiple  statements  which  tell 
their  own  story.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  been  beyond  expectation,  and  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  school  has  been  a  praiseworthy  experiment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dugentimd  Mr.  Jas.  H.  W.  Onion,  instructors,  have  been  associated  with 
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me  from  the  day  the  school  opened,  and  Past  Assistant  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U. 
8.  Nary,  entered  on  duty  March  17th.  These  gentlemen  have  exerted  all  their 
ability,  all  their  energy,  all  their  skill,  all  their  resources  of  whatever  kind,  in  l»x)ad, 
hearty  efforts  4o  make  the  school  a  success. 

RICHARD  GRADY, 

Director. 
Januaey  1, 1885. 

During  the  second  year  difficulties  began  to  present  themselves, 
and  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  school 
was  developed  in  the  committee  in  charge. 

A  large  expense  had  been  incurred  in  providing  the  school  with  a 
full  plant  for  working  in  metal,  comprising  a  steam  engine,  planers 
and  lathes  for  metal  working,  a  cupola  furnace  for  casting,  etc. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  school  was  made  more  strin- 
gent, as  a  year's  experience  had  shown  more  clearly  the  conditions 
necessary  for  successful  prosecution  of  the  new  methods.  As  the 
design  of  the  school  was  not  only  to  furnish  to  boys  desiring  it  that 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  no  longer  easily  accessible  to  them  as 
apprentices,  but  also  to  give  to  the  community  a  class  of  boys  fitted 
to  become  skilled  workmen  who  should  possess  a  far  higher  degree  of 
trained  intelligence  than  those  who  formerly  had  had  only  the  train- 
ing of  the  old-time  shop  apprentice  boys,  it  seemed  to  the  Director 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  some  members  of  the  School  Board, 
proper  that  the  entrance  examination  should  be  more  stringent. 
Here  were  ample  opportunities  for  differences  of  opinion:  First,  the 
large  cost  of  the  new  plant  suggested  the  desirableness  of  economies 
in  other  ways;  and  it  was  readily  seen  that  a  considerable  sum  could 
be  saved  by  the  simple  expedient  of  abolishing  the  office  and  salary 
of  the  "Director;"  second,  by  urging  in  justification  of  this  propo- 
sition that  the  school  should  be  more  practical  and  give  less  of  book 
knowledge.  Therefore,  since  few  of  the  practical  people  who  are 
elected  members  of  boards  of  education  can  be  expected  to  have  any 
knowledge  or  conception  that  teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art 
of  which  the  best  practical  engineer,  carpenter,  or  blacksmith  may 
be  wholly  ignorant,  this  untenable  proposition  is  most  likely  to  meet 
with  their  support. 

So  it  was  not  strange  that  in  a  report  made  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  some  of 
the  studies  taught,  such  as  history,  elementary  physiology,  and  music, 
might  be  dispensed  with.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  mechanic  care  to 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  his  race,  or  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
being,  and  above  all  why  should  his  time  be  wasted  on  any  training 
in  music? 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  final  recommendation  of  this  committee  was,  in  eflfect,  that 
the  office  of  * '  Director  "  of  the  school,  who  was  also  the  special  teacher 
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of  English,  mathematics,  physiology,  and  history,  should  be  abol- 
ished, thus  effecting  an  economy  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  of 
11,800.     This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  yeas  to  seven  nays. 

THE  COMMITTEE  EQUALLY  DIVIDED. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  had  been  originally  two  reports  made 
by  the  committee  of  four  in  chs^rge  of  the  school,  each  signed  by  two 
members  and  expressing  very  opposite  judgment  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  also  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  united  in 
petitioning  the  Board  to  allow  the  organization  of  the  school  to  con- 
tinue at  least  till  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  expressing 
strongly  their  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  training  given  and  their 
confidence  in. the  worth  and  faithfulness  of  all  the  teachers.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion  draym  forth  by  the  rival  reports,  the  com- 
mittee resigned,  and  a  new  one  of  five  members  was  elected.  The 
committees  had  before  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 
The  opponents  of  the  school  as  organized  carried  their  entire  ticket, 
and  the  committee  thus  chosen  brought  in  a  unanimous  report  as 
above. 

PROFESSOR  WOODWARD,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  REVIEWS  THE  SITUATION. 

The  antagonistic  reports  of  the  first  committee  were  presented  to 
the  School  Board  of  the  city  November  17, 1885,  and  the  matter  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Board  for  several  weeks  and  filled  consid- 
erable space  in  the  newspapers.  In  accordance  with  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  referred  to,  Dr.  Grady's  connection  with  the  school 
terminated  early  in  January,  1886.  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward, 
principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  after  which  the  Baltimore  School  was  largely  modelled, 
reviewed  the  case  in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Two  of  the  points  made,  since  they  apply  to  all  similar  schools,  are 
quoted: 

Again,  the  teachers  were  overloaded.  ,A  force  of  five  teachers  was  given  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  while  the  maximum  should  not  have  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  It  has  always  been  distinctly  stated  that  one  reason  for  the  increased 
expense  of  a  manual  training  school  compared  with  a  boys'  school  of  the  same 
grade  with  the  manual  elements  omitted,  arises  from  the  increased  number  of 
teachers  required.  In  the  St.  Louis  Manual,  there  are  eleven  teachers  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  boys.    *    *    * 

One  committee  reported  to  the  School  Board  that,  as  the  boys  have  at  least  a  good 
grammar  school  education,  manual  training  should  be  made  the  principal,  and 
literary  training  the  incidental  feature,  and  the  latter  only,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
atixiliary  to  the  great  object  of  the  school.  This  committee  evidently  consider  the 
great  object  of  the  school  to  be  to  make  mechanics  with  a  minimum  of  literary  and 
scientific  cultivation  and  a  modicum  of  military  discipline. 
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He  closes  thus : 

A  good  school  costs  money,  reqnises  strong,  well-trained  teachers  and  a  suitable 
school  plant.  Baltimore  certainly  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  good  manual  train- 
ing school  on  any  other  plan. 

Mr,  Woodward  also  considered  the  placing  the  workshops  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  as  a  serious  mistake.  It  should  perhaps 
be  stated  that  the  building  is  on  a  hill  side,  so  that  part  of  the  work- 
rooms are  on  the  gi-ound  level. 

One  of  the  features  objected  to  was  the  military  drill — ^it  being 
claimed  that  the  boys  had  exercise  enough  in  their  shop  work,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  require  any  special  attention  to  physical  ex- 
ercise, as  might  be  the  case  in  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  school,  before  the 
fitting  up  of  the  shops  were  completed,  the  attention  given  to  drill 
may  have  seemed  excessive. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  one  of  the  masters  expressed  the 
opinion  to  the  writer  that  the  few  moments  of  drilling  in  the  open  air, 
with  which  the  shop  work  was  formerly  varied,  was  most  advan- 
tageous, basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  since  it  was  discontinued 
there  had  been  much  more  complaint  by  the  boys  of  headache  and 
indisposition.  He  thought  the  relief  from  the  close  air  heated  by 
.  the  forges,  and  from  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  obtained  by  the  few 
minutes  of  drill  in  the  open  air,  more  than  compensated,  in  the  in- 
creased vigor  of  the  boys,  for  the  time  allotted,  while  the  influence 
of  the  military  drill  upon  the  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  boys,  and 
the  good  effect  of  the  discipline,  was  apparent. 

As  the  difficulties  and  conflict  of  opinion  which  have  arisen  in  the 
case  of  this  experimental  school  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  similar 
undertaking,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  briefly  refer  to  them.  Of 
course  from  these  events  it  was  quite  likely  to  be  assumed  that  the 
school  was  a  failure,  but  it  is  by  no  meails  so  regarded  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  its  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1885: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Baltimore  was  opened  in  March,  1884,  witii sixty- 
two  pupils  on  the  roll  during  the  first  month.  In  September,  the  number  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty, — more  tlian  the  school  could  properly  accommodate.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  a  fuU  account  of  the 
school  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  school  is  a  failure.  Nothing  can  be  fiui;her  from  the  truth;  it  has 
been  a  distinguished  and  pronounced  success.  A  new  enterprise  like  this  cannot  be 
perfect  from  the  start;  some  mistakes  must  be  made.  Time  must  be  allowed  to  de- 
tect the  mistakes  and  remedy  them.  There  was  no  exemplar  which  the  school  could 
safely  copy;  it  had  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Unfortunately  a  disagreement 
arose  between  the  director  of  the  school  and  some  members  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  In  consequence,  the  Board  of  School  Commissions  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee and  a  new  director,  and  the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Mistakes  may  be  made 
again,  and  again  repaired,  but  there  will  be  no  **  failure^'-^ed  by  V^OOQIC 
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THE  SCHOOL  AS  REORGANIZED. 

The  ''Second"  catalogue  of  fhe  school  (188G)  gives  for  the  session 
of  1886-87  a  list  of  four  teachers,  namely,  John  D.  Ford,  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy,  Principal;  Asbury  N.  Ebaugh, 
First  Assistant;  William  Dugent,  Instructor  in  Metal  Department; 
and  James  H.  W.  Onion,  Instructor  in  Wood  Department,  with  a 
total  of  108  students  in  the  three  classes;  38  "first  year,"  32  '* Inter- 
mediate," and  38  "second  year." 

Principal  Ford's  annual  report  to  Henry  A.  Wise,  Esq.,  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1885,  records  additions  to  the  plant  of  machinery,  etc.  As  the  sub- 
sequent reports  in  the  third  and  fourth  annual  catalogues  of  the 
school  (1887,  1888)  follow,  with  the  programmes  of  studies,  etc.,  only 
these  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  Principal's  report  for  1885: 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September  (1885)  the  programme  of  studies  lias 
been  changed  and  the  students  of  *'A"  and  '^B''  classes  have  had  two  recitations 
each  week  in  geometry  and  physics,  and  one  each  week  in  the  mensuration  of  sur- 
faces and  solids. 

Instruction  has  been  given  daily  in  marching  and  the  manual  of  arms;  the  prog- 
ress made  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

THE  THIRD  TEAR  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Third  Annual  Catalogue*  contained  the  full  list  of  studies  and 
daily  exercises  and  also  several  pages  of  illustrations;  these  last, 
which  show  the  elevation  of  the  building,  plans  of  the  class  and  work 
rooms,  and  illustrate  the  lessons  in  wood  and  iron  working,  are  here 
necessarily  omitted. 

The  Annual  Report  made  by  the  Principal,  in  which  is  set  forth 
the  work  of  the  pupils  and  the  development  of  the  school;  the  list  of 
the  names  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  exercise 
direct  supervision  over  this  school,  and  the  list  of  Instructors,  follow: 

REPORT. 

Manual  Training  School, 

Baltimore,  December  Slsf,  1886. 

Gkntleken:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  its  condition 
and  needs. 

The  progress  of  the  students  during  the  past  year  has  been  for  the  most  part  satis- 
factory, and  the  general  growth  and  development  of  your  plans  are  encouraging. 

The  condition  of  the  school  is  good. 
»  By  steady  adherence  to  a  conservative  policy  it  has  been  possible,  while  gradually 
shaping  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  to  equip  the  school  with  tools  and 
other  necessary  plant. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  January  11,  1886,  there  were  94  students  on  roll, 
since  which  time  31  have  been  admitted  by  transfer  from  other  schools  and  50  by 

•  TWdAimiirC^  Training  School.     Baltimore : 
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permit;  84  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school,  leaving  150  on  roll  at  the  close  of 
the  year;  29  are  in  the  senior  class,  83  in  the  second  year,  and  88  in  the  junior 
classes. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  first  year  classes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  the 
City  Ck)llege,  was  temporarily  employed  as  an  assistant  Instructor  in  the  literary 
department. 

Many  boys  that  the  school  is  designed  to  benefit  cannot  spare  the  time,  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  attend,  as  they  are  necessarily  withheld  or  with- 
drawn to  assist  their  families  as  bread-winners.  I  therefore  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  preparatory  class,  to  be  composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  years,  to  be  instructed  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools  and  in  freehand  and 
geometrical  drawing  for  two  hours  each  day,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  day  to 
be  devoted  to  regular  literary  work.  This  plan  would  not  involve  any  additional 
expense  except  for  teaching  force. 

WHAT  THE  GRADUATES  ARE  DOING. 

Of  the  thirty-four  young  men  who  have  beenvdthdrawn  from  the  school  during 
the  past  year,  seven  are  learning  the  trade  of  machinist;  four  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter; one  car-building;  one  carriage-making;  one  watch-maJdng;  one  dentistry;  one 
apothecskry;  one  cigar-making;  three  are  in  business  colleges;  one  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity; one  in  the  real  estate  business;  one  in  furniture  store;  one  in  book  store:  one 
in  broker's  office;  one  in  dry  goods  business;  one  is  a  messenger  in  the  postoffice; 
and  the  occupations  of  six  are  unknown.  The  employers  of  these  young  men  speak 
of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  and  there  are  desirable  applications  enough  on  file  for 
students  to  justify  the  belief  that  all  the  graduates  of  next  year  can  be  well  placed, 
where  their  worth  will  be  appreciated  and  opportunities  given  for  advancement 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN  THE  BUILDING  —  ADDITIONS  TO  PLANT. 

During  the  summer  vacation  partitions  were  removed  from  the  main  floor,  chang- 
ing three  small  rooms  into  one  bright  assembly-room;  partitions  and  stairways  were 
removed  from  the  forge  shop  and  steam  heaters  put  in;  the  power  tools  and  steam 
heaters  in  machine  shop  were  rearranged  and  gas  was  introduced;  an  annex,  15  by 
20  feet,  was  erected  in  the  north  yard  and  troughs  for  moulding  and  benches  for 
soldering  and  brazing  were  set  up  in  the  place. 

A  Putman  metal  planer;  four  12-inch  swing,  screw  cutting  engine  lathes;  twenty- 
fiv^sets  of  tools  for  moulding;  twenty-five  sets  hand  tools  for  soldering  and  hrsz- 
ing;  necessary  bench  tools;  a  chemical  outfit  and  photograph  apparatus,  besides 
fifty  volumes  for  the  library,  have  been  added  to  the  school  plant. 

The  school  plant  now  consists  of  one  twenty-horse-power  steam  boiler;  one  ten- 
horse-power  steam  engine;  ten  12-inch  swing,  screw  cutting  engine  lathes;  one 
power  drill  press;  one  emery  grinder;  one  6-inch  shaping  machine;  twenty-five 
vises;  twelve  forges;  five  6-inch  swing,  turning  lathes;  eight  16-inch  pattern-makers' 
lathes;  one  scroll  saw;  one  circular  saw;  one  80-inch  band  saw;  sixteen  carpenter's 
benches;  four  cabinet-maker's  benches;  one  printing  press;  one  hand  drill  press; 
one  type-writer;  seventy-five  complete  sets  carpenter's  bench  tools;  ten  sets  wood 
turner's  tools;  thiri>een  sets  blacksmith's  tools;  twenty-five  sets  machinist's  bench 
tools;  twenty  sets  machinist's  power  tools;  twenty-five  sets  moulder's  tools,  and 
twenty-five  sets  tools  for  soldering  and  brazing. 

The  physical  laboratory  contains  an  ordinary  college  set  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  photograph  apparatus. 

WORK  OP  THE  YEAR. 

The  junior  classes  have  had  daily  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenter  or 
blacksmith's  tools,  sketching  or  geometrical  drawing,  and  twice  a  week  in  arithme^ 
tic,  algebra,  geometry,  Bistory,  geography,  Pliy8iology,j^a^d ^jgh^rm^QQ  1^^ 
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The  second  year  class  in  the  care  and  uae  of  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  or 
blacksmiths'  tools,  and  in  chipping  and  filing,  geonietri«iil  or  mechanical  drawing, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  history,  g(H>graphy  and  physics; 

The  senior  class  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  history,  English  language,  book-keep- 
ing, chemistry,  physics,  and  steam  engineering,  mechanical  or  arcliitecturai  draw- 
ing and  machine  designing,  including  the  necessary  calculations.  The  members  of 
this  class  are  engaged  in  finishing  up  tools  for  use  in  the  school  and  buildmg  an  8 
by  12  inch  cylinder  steam  engine  for  their  graduating  work. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  about  two  hours  each.  Each  student 
has  about  two  hours  each  day  in  literary  work,  two  hours  in  the  shops,  and  two 
hours  in  the  draughting  room  and  mathematics  or  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

No  shop  work  is  undertaken  until  the  drawings  and  calculations  are  made.  The 
plan  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  school  for  drawing  has  been  adhered  to,  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  no  military  drill  since  January,  1886. 

The  school  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive — it  lays  the 
foundation  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual discipline. 

Two  students  from  each  class,  for  two  weeks  each,  have  charge  of  the  boiler  and 
engine. 

Two  students  from  each  class  prepare  the  pajyer  and  make  blue-prints;  photo- 
graphs; practice  on  the  type- writer;  telegraph  apparatus;  the  cyclostyle  and  in  the 
printing  office,  until  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  when  their  places 
are  taken  by  otliers. 

Book-keeping  has  been  taught  to  the  individual  members  of  the  senior  class  from 
text-books.  During  the  next  half  year  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  firms  and 
have  the  books  kept  in  relation  to  general  business. 

Experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  have  been  made  before  the  classes;  it  ia 
proposed  to  have  each  student  make  the  experiments  m  the  laboratory  under  the 
care  of  an  instructor. 

The  scientific  x'apers  subscribed  for  for  the  school  are  circulated  amongst  the 
students  on  Friday  afternoons  for  Saturday  reading,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they 
are  sought  after. 

EXCURSIONS, 

The  following  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  by  the  students  during  the  past 
season:  To  the  Mount  Clare  Shops,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  Asphaltum  Works, 
Western  Maryland  Railroad;  E.  J.  Codd  &  Co.'s  Engine  and  Boiler  Works;  Mount 
Vernon  Shops,  Northern  Central  Railroad;  Shops  of  the  Harlan  and  HoUings worth 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  These  visits  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the  boys  and  give 
them  instruction  of  a  practical  character  that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

On  June  9,  10,  and  11,  the  third  exhibition  of  the  students'  work  was  held  in  the 
School  building  and  attracted  much  attention,  the  rooms  being  filled  with  officials, 
parents,  and  invited  guests  each  day.  On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  a  case  of 
fine  drawing  instruments  was  awarded  to  Masters  Hahn,  Piez,  and  Bigelow  for  best 
drawing,  and  to  Masters  Ehlers,  Pennington,  and  Ford  for  greatest  improvement  in 
drawing. 

Specimens  of  drawings  and  shop- work  have  been  sent  to  the  school  authorities  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire;  the  McDonogh  School;  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  first  two  years*  course  at 
the  school  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  associates  for  their  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation 
in  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  school;  9^i^4u^^@P)Pfil^> 
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must  again  bear  testimony  to  the  aseal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  who  give  up 
their  well-earned  holidays  to  do  work  in  the  school,  which  saves  the  city  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  FORD, 
P.  A,  Engineer,  U.  S,  Navy,  Principal 
The  Board  of  Pubuc  School  Ck>MMissioNEBs  of  Baltimore  Citt. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

OOMMITTEB  OF  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

J.  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

F.  G.  Connolly,  M.  D.  |  J.  T.  Morris,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Kines,  Esq.  j  Joshua  Plaskitt,  Esq. 

UST  of  INSTRUCTORS. 

Session  1887-*88. 

Principal :  John  D.  Ford,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy. 

First  Assistant :  A.  Newton  Ebaugh. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department :  C.  F.  Friese. 

Instructor  in  Wood  Department :  William  Duqent. 

Assistant :  William  H.  Hall. 

Instructor  of  Music :  Charles  F.  Percival. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  (1888),*  in  which  is  recorded  the 
history  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  indi- 
cates, by  its  increased  size,  that  the  growth  of  the  school  continues. 
The  pamphlet  contains,  besides  the  customary  schedules  of  studies, 
lists  of  officers  and  students,  and  annual  report  of  the  principal, 
copies  of  the  graduation  examination  papers  given  to  the  last  class; 
from  which  the  kind  of  education  which  goes  on  in  this  school,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  training  in  drawing  and  in  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing, can  be  readily  ascertained.  These  papers  comprise  problems 
and  questions  in  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigo- 
nometry, Book-keeping,  Physics,  Chemistry, 'English  Literature, 
History,  Steam  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

The  boys  completed  "  a  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  engine,"  to 
be  used  in  the  shop.  The  work  done  on  this  engine  by  each  one  of 
the  graduates  is  recorded  in  the  report.  The  ''Salutatory"  address 
by  Joseph  H.  Kuehn,  and  the  **  Valedictory"  by  James  B.  Scott, 
are  also  given,  as  well  as  the  "  Honorary"  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Richard  Piez,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  in  the  school.  From  this  brief  but  admirable  address  I 
quote  a  few  sentences,  both  because  they  are  indicative  of  the  spirit 
inculcated  in  this  school,  and  also,  for  the  succinct  statement  they 
contain  of  the  reasons  which  are  held  by  many  to  justify  the  estab- 

*Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School.  Baltimore: 
William  J.  C.  Dulany  &  Co.     1888.    Pp.  49.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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lishment  of  such  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  puhlic 
schools. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Piez  said ; 

*.  •  •  xhe  old  schools  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  wonderful  work,  but  a 
new  want  has  arisen — other  powers  are  demanded  and  must  be  cultivated.  We  do 
not  want  less  of  the  old  schools  but  more  of  the  new.  We  want  schools  where  the 
eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  can  be  trained. 

•  »  *  »  »  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  protection  can  be  given  to  labor  or  to. employers  of 
labor  than  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  our  country.  This  they  are 
doing  in  Europe  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  competition  of  the  United 
States.  Let  our  country  do  the  same  and  then  we  will  not  have  to  go  across  the 
water  for  our  skilled  mechanics. 

•  »»•»** 

The  object  of  all  training  is  not  the  finished  product  but  the  development  of  the 
individuaL  That  training  is  best  which  brings  into  exercise  all  these  powers — 
which  trains  the  eye  and  hand  and  brain  equally  and  harmoniously.  A  boy  is 
learning  as  much  when  he  is  swinging  the  sledge  as  when  he  is  studying  the  theory 
of  the  expansion  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  gaining  that  which  will  make 
him  quick  and  apt  and  will  give  him  an  experience  which  will  be  of  use  to  him 
throughout  life.  In  this  age  of  machines  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  to  some 
extent  should  be  a  machinist  and  it  is  especially  necessary  that  all  who  expect  to 
become  mechanics  should  bring  to  their  work  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  a  large 
stock  of  intellectual  attainments.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  else- 
where than  at  school.  We  have  no  more  of  the  apprenticeship  system  so  it  becomes 
necessary  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Mechanic  arts  should  be  gained 
elsewhere.  Six  months  training  inr  a  well  equipped  school  would  be  worth  more 
than  all  that  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  whole  four  or  five  years  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  We  do  not  contend  that  our  schools  should  tmdertake  to  teach 
frades,  but  that  they  should  give  the  broadest  hand-culture  with  that  of  intellect. 
It  is  an  education  of  the  boy's  faculties  and  will  aid  him  whether  he  follows  the 
life  of  a  mechanic ;  a  life  of  commerce  or  any  other  life.  This  kind  of  training 
discovers  to  a  boy  his  special  aptitude  and  enables  him  to  determine  the  calling  for 
which  he  is  best  suited.  When  a  boy  once  knows  what  he  can  do  well  and  there- 
fore what  he  likes  to  do,  he  has  made  a  long  stride  towards  success.  The  only 
justification  for  public  schools  is  in  the  necessity  of  making  Out  of  the  raw  material 
life-citizens  who  shall  be  productive  factors  in  the  material  wealth  and  conservators 
of  order.  This  principle  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  a  few  days  since  by  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  in  an  address  to  the  boys. 

If  tiien  our  schools  are  justified  in  giving  purely  mental  training,  how  much 
more  are  they  justified  in  training  powers  by  which  self  support  is  won  and  wealth 
added  to  society. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  the  Principal 
urged  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  department,  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  the  present  Report  states  that  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen boys  are  in  that  department,  and  gives  a  schedule  of  their 
studies.  This  schedule  will  be  given  here  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  proper.  The  establishment  of  this 
preparatory  course  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  boys 
who  will  leave  school  before  they  are  fifteen,  and  on  the  other  it  will 
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the  better  prepare  those  wlio  propose  to  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
Manual  Training  School.  This  experiment  with  the  boys  who  expect 
to  leave  at  the  earlier  age  should  be  of  interest  to  all  educators  who 
desire  to  see  industrial  training  put  in  the  schools  of  all  grades;  for 
it  can  be  done  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  would  be  even  prac- 
ticable in  many  small  village  and  country  schools.  It  also  aflPords  an 
opportunity  to  practically  test  the  theory  that  parents  who  need  the 
aid  of  their  children  will  be  Willing  to  let  them  remain  longer  in 
school  if  they  find  they  are  receiving  such  training  as  it  is  here  pro- 
posed to  give. 

We  have  seen  that  State  Superintendent  Newell,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  1884,  urged  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  Manual 
Training;  Principal  Ford,  in  his  present  report,  urges  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  classes.  He  •  also  suggests  a  two  years'  post-graduate 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  All  these  activities  are  indica- 
tions of  a  healthy  condition.  Growth  implies  vitality,  and  the  Balti- 
more Manual  Training  School,  which  seeks  at  once  to  grow  in  every 
direction,  gives  indication  of  vigorous  health. 

The  preliminary  pages  which  contain  the  record  of  the  official  act^ 
and  corresj>ondence  which  led  to  the^  establishment  of  the  school, 
include  in  this  fourth  annual  report  the  official  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  detail  by  the  Navy  Department  of  Engineer  Ford  to  the  Bal- 
timore Manual  Training  School  in  1884;  which  detail  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  Report  of  Principal  Ford,  which  summarizes  the  history  of 
the  school  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  is  here  given  in 
full.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  reports  is  found  in  the  record 
of  the  graduates,  showing  that  most  of  them  follow  the  callings  for 
which  their  school  training  has  been  a  special  preparation. 

The  press  notices,  which  follow,  of  the  anniversary  addresses  in 
March,  1888,  and  of  the  commencement  exercises  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  show  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  by  the  citizens.  The 
extracts  from  Principal  Ford's  letters  of  July  and  October,  1888, 
^ve  the  latest  account  of  the  success  and  promise  of  the  school. 

The  detailed  courses  of  instruction  and  financial  statistics  of  the 
school  with  which  this  account  closes  are  taken  from  the  latest 
published  catalogue. 

Principal  Ford's  Report. 

Baltimore,  December  31, 1887. 

Gkntlekkn:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fourtli  annual  report  oC  its  con- 
dition and  needs. 

The  progress  of  the  students  during  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  150  students  on  roll,  since  which  time  44  hare 
been  admitted  by  transfer  and  159  by  permit,  making  the  total  number  in  the  school 
during  the  year  352,  of  whom  25  were  graduated,  and  55  were  withdrawn  from  the 
school,  leaving  on  roll  at  this  time  278;  29  are  in  the  senior  class,  86  in  the  second 
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year  class,  94  in  the  first  year  classes,  and  114  are  in  the  junior  or  preparatory 
classes. 

THE  FIEST  ANNUAL  COlfMENCEMENT. 

The  first  <^nniiiil  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  were  held  in  Ford*s  Grand 
Opera  House,  on  the  night  of  June  27,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Twenty-five  graduates  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  Hon.  James  Hodges.  The  addresses  usual  on  such  occasions  were  delivered 
by  H<Hi.  James  Hodges,  Hon.  John  B.  Wentz,  Hon.  William  H.  Legg,  of  Queen 
Ann's  County,  and  Hon.  John  L.  Thomas,  Jr.  The  young  gentlemen  had  on  ^e 
stage  a  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  engine  as  their  graduation  work  in  the  me- 
chanics' art. 

WHAT  THE  GRADUATES  AKE  DOING. 

Of  the  twenty-five  young  men  who  graduated  on  this  occasion  one  is  an  instructor 
in  the  school,  one  civil  engineer,  two  electrical  engineers,  one  marine  engineer  (now 
at  sea),  one  house  carpenter,  two  pattern  makers,  one  draughtsman,  one  farmer, 
one  car  builder,  one  machine  supply  store,  one  architect,  six  machinists,  one  student, 
and  two  are  in  mercantile  pursuits,  all  with  bright  prospects  for  a  useful  and  pros- 
perous future. 

Of  the  fifty-five  students  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school  during  the 
year  all  but  six  are  following  mechanical  pursuit. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  shop  work  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to  and  the^esults  are  satisfactory.  The  members  of  the 
present  senior  class  are  each  making  a  hand  hammer,  a  pair  of  chisels,  and  a  pair  of 
calipers,  all  to  be  finished  in  the  best  manner.  When  these  are  finished  the  class 
will  together  build  a  six  by  nine  inch  horizontal  cylinder  steam  engine  from  their 
own  drawings  and  x>attems. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

I>uring  the  summer  vacation  the  remaining  partitions  were  removed  from  the 
n^ain  floor,  making  a  handsome  assembly  room  with  a  seating  capacity  for  tliree 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  Additional  desks,  steam  and  gas  fixtures  were  arranged 
in  the  new  part  of  this  room. 

The  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  steam  engine  which  was  built  by  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  from  their  own  drawings,  was  set  up  in  the  shops  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  '  It  does  the  full  work,  is  noiseless  in  its  operation,  and  has 
proven  that  it  was  well  made  and  correctly  adjusted. 

The  fourth  floor  was  fitted  for  four  recitation  rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
fifty  students  in  each  room.  The  small,  west  room  was  arranged  for  the  library, 
and  the  main  room  was  fitted  as  an  exhibition  room  where  the  entire  work  of  the 
school  for  the  year  was  put  on  exhibition,  the  intention  being  to  make  the  room  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school,  and  the  cause  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  where  the  work  as  it  is  done  here  and  the  literature  on  the  subject 
could  be  studied  side  by  side. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  ROOM. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  school  in  September  students  came  to  us  in  such  increased 
numbers  that  the  exhibition  room  had  to  be  converted  into  an  additional  wood 
working  shop  for  their  accommodation,  the  work  from  this  room  being  stowed 
*way  in  the  library  for  safe  keeping;  rendering  the  book  cases  inaccessible.  Thus 
we  have  necessarily  abandoned  two  important  adjuncts  to  a  manual  training  school, 
the  library  and  the  exhibition  room;  besides,  having  a  wood  working  shop  on  the 
'ourth  floor  adjoining  recitation  rooms  disturbs  the  instructorn  aji^  ^^g^^Eji^eU 
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as  intermptB  the  work  in  the  lecture  room  on  the  floor  below.  Additioiial  drawing 
room  is  needed  now,  and  there  is  no  proper  place  in  which  to  set  up  our  printing 
office.  Classes  have  been  at  work  in  the  annex  in  the  north  yard.  If  we  have  the 
same  increase  in  numbers  in  February  and  September  of  next  year  as  we  have  had 
this  year,  it  will  be  a  problem,  what  to  do  with  the  boys? 

A  suitable  lot  should  be  secured  at  once  and  a  building  for  shops  erected  upon  it  ; 
the  present  building  to  be  retained  for  the  literary  work,  drawing  and  the  chemic&l 
and  physical  laboratories.  The  adjoining  property  on  Courtland  street  would  be  etx- 
tirely  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

THB  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  HAS  BEEN. 

Students  on  roll : 

March,1884 62 

June  30.  1884 100 

December  81, 1884 147 

June  30,  1885 112 

December  31 ,  1885 94 

June  30,  1886 110 

December  31,  1886 160 

June  30,  1887 204 

December  31,  1887 273 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  students  4lr.' Richard  Pies— a  graduate  of  this 
school— was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  mechanical  department,  and  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Peitsch  and  J.  C.  McSherry  were  appointed  instructors  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  in- 
structors for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove  tlie  classes  under  their  care  and  thereby  ensure  the  success  of  the  school. 

Death  has  taken  from  our  side  Dr.  Charles  F.  Percival,  who  by  his  worth  and 
kindness  had  endeared  himself  to  all;  whether  instructing  the  boys  in  his  loved 
science  of  music,  or  in  the  field  with  the  battalion,  he  was  always  the  same  pleas- 
ant gentleman  whom  all  delighted  to  follow,  and  whose  memory  we  shall  always 
cherish. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  junior  or  preparatory  department  was  established  after  the  re-opening  of  the 
school  in  September.  Boys  from  the  sixth  grade  of  iL  Grammar  or  '*  Public  School " 
were  admitted  to  this  department.  One  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  manual  work,  and 
forty-five  minutes  to  free-hand  drawing;  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  is  devoted 
to  the  regular  academic  work  of  their  grade.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  boys  in  this  department  and  they  are  making  good  progress. 

BVENINa  CLASSES. 

Many  written  and  verbal  requests  have  been  received  for  the  organization  of 
evening  classes  in  manual  training,  and  I  recommend  that  such  classes  be  author- 
ized ;  the  plant  and  tools  belonging  to  the  day  school  could  be  used  ;  the  additional 
cost  would  be  for  instructors,  books,  material  used  for  lessons  in  the  work  shops 
and  drawing  room,  and  for  the  gas.  I  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  two 
years*  post-graduate  course  in  mechanical  engineering;  the  entire  cost  of  such  class 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  its  value  wotild  be  in- 
calculable in  holding  our  young  men  to  habits  of  study  after  severing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school. 

Interesting  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  on  Saturdays  and  the  boys  ha^o 
been  much  improved  by  Uieir  acquaintance  with  work  on  a  liurge  scale. 
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A  couise  of  populu-  scientific  lectures  ha»  been  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of 
Jie  students  and  thcdr  friends.  Tliese  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  alternate 
Friday  evenings  and  are  largely  attended.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Pow- 
hatan COarke,  and  to  Professor  Philip  H.  Friese  of  the  City  College  for  their  kind 

The  school  plant  has  been  added  to  in  all  departments  but  much  is  still  needed  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  students. 

It  only  remains  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  active  intere|t  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mf^y^^ftl  Training  has  taken  in  our  welfare ;  and  to  extend  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  School  Board  my  thanks  for  their  uniform  courtesy. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  FORD, 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S,  Navy,  Principal. 
Thx  Board  op  Pubuc  School  Commibsioners,  Baltimore  City. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  1888. 

The  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school  has  been  annually 
commemorated  from  the  first  as  an  occasion  for  the  assembling  at 
the  school  building  of  those  interested  in  the  school.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  of  March  C,  1888,  published  a  very  f  uU  account  of  the  celebration 
of  the  fourth  recurrence  of  this  anniversary  on  the  previous  day. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  this  accoimt : 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  including  many  ladies.  The  legislative 
committee  on  public  institutions  was  represented  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Adams  and  Mr.  C. 
Ridgely  Goodwin,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  O.  H.  P.  Clark,  P.  A.  Scaggs,  John 
McKnight,  and  George  W.  Hatch,  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Among  others  present 
were  Messrs.  Cecil  J.  Karsner  and  John  W.  Carter,  of  the  cijty  council ;  James 
Mitchell,  S.  F.  Felber,  O.  B.  Zantzinger,  S.  F.  Sharretts,  school  commissioners ;  Gen. 
George  H.  Steuart,  Dr.  Eli  J.  Henkle,  Superintendent  Henry  A.  Wise,  T.  S.  Shinoda, 
Tokio,  Japan.  The  visitors  were  courteously  received  by  Lieutenant  John  D.  Ford, 
principal  of  the  school,  and  shown  through  the  building. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  premises  and  the  works  of  the  students  the  visitors 
filled  the  large  auditorium  to  overflowing  to  hear  addresses  and  music.  A  number 
of  the  boys  appeared  at  their  desks  in  their  working  costumes  of  white.  Mr.  Joshua 
Plaskitt  presided.  After  saying  the  school  opened  four  years  ago  with  25  scholars, 
he  introduced  General  B.  T.  Johnson,  who  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  opening  had 
made  an  address. 

General  Johnson  called  attention  to  the  change  of  education  neces- 
sitated by  changed  and  changing  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 
He  closed  his  address  with  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Plaskitt  as  the  founder 
of  this  school. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell  read  extracts  from  a  tract  of  his,  published  eleven  years 
ago,  to  show  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manual  training  school  advancement,  and 
he  also  made  some  remarks. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  said  General  Johnson  had  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity towards  the  school.  The  institution  had  made  great  progress  and  will  do 
even  better  in  the  future.  The  progress  was  due  both  to  teachers  and  students. 
There  was  never  a  more  efficient,  painstaking,  careful  corps  of  teachers,  nor  better 
or  more  earnest  pupils.  Reference  to  Lieutenant  Ford  and  his  assignment  to  the 
work  was  greeted  with  applause.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  at- 
tributed to  the  press.    An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  was  given. 
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This  historical  statement  is  liero  omitted,  as  the  facts  which  it  em- 
bodies are  to  be  found  recited  at  length  in  this  present  history  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ford,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Plaskitt  as  having  educated  more 
boj8  in  the  public  schools  than  any  one  in  Baltimore,  and  as  having  a  son  in  the 
Manual  Training  School,  made  an  address  which  was  much  applauded.    *    *    * 

Mr.  John  L.  Beck,  first  year  pupil,  gave  music  on  the  violin,  Theodore  Dietrick 
played  the  cornet,  and  Professor  J.  U.  Deems  the  piano.  The  school  had  holiday 
for  the  rest  of  the  dky.. 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  concise  description  of  the 
building,  of  the  display  of  pupils'  work  and  of  the  pupils  as  seen  at 
work: 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  training  school  are  four  class- 
rooms, in  which  the  students  are  instructed  the  same  as  in  ordinary  public  schools, 
alKHit  two-thirds  of  the  day  lH»ing  8i)ent  in  such  general  intellectual  work.  An  ad- 
joining room  is  for  free-hand  drawing  and  general  mechanical  designs.  In  this 
room  are  collected  sampl  s  of  mechanical  work  in  cari)entry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  tin  and  sheet  meted  work,  vise  work,  cliipping,  filing  and  blacksmithingt 
all  highly  creditable.  On  the  third  floor  is  one  of  the  finest  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  in  the  State.  Practic^il  chemistry  is  taught,  such  as  w^ill  be  of  use  in 
daily  active  life.  Each  boy  has  his  Bunsen  burner,  test  tul)es,  reagents,  &c.,  and 
makes  his  own  analysis.  The  older  lx)ys  make  their  own  experiments  in  physics, 
while  the  younger  ones  have  lectures  on  the  subject  in  an  adjacent  hall.  A  photo- 
graphic room  and  outfit  constitutes  part  of  the  department.  The  principal  drawing- 
room  is  on  this  floor. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  assembly  hall,  where  each  boy  has  his 
place.  This  room  shows  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  scholars,  from 
articulating  a  human  skeleton  to  the  finest  drawing;:.  In  the  basement  are  situated 
the  carpenter,  machine,  blacksmith,  turning  shops,  and  in  the  yard  the  molding 
shop.  Each  boy  must  take  his  turn  in  these  shops,  each  of  which  admits  of  twenty- 
five  working  at  once.  Tliey  were  seen  at  work  in  their  white  duck  working  suits, 
ranging  in  age  from  14  to  2o  years,  and  presented  a  most  interesting  appearance. 
The  departments  in  the  basement  and  the  drawing-room  present  the  most  attrac- 
tions for  the  boys.  Even  if  slow  at  intellectual  work  a  boy  is  seldom  found  dull  in 
the  work  shops.  The  machine  shop  with  its  10  lathes,  40  vises,  planer,  shaping 
machine,  drill  press,  &c. ,  where  a  10-horse-power  engine  is  being  built,  was  a  busy 
scene.  The  blacksmith  shop  with  thirteen  forges  going,  a  smith  and  helper  work- 
ing at  each,  was  a  noisy  place.  In  the  adjoining  pattern-making  shop  eight  lathes, 
scroU  saw  and  band  saw  were  running  cheerily.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Courtland 
street  the  school  has  an  annex,  with  carpenter  shop  and  sheet  metal  working  shop." 

From  the  editorial  comments  by  the  Sun  on  the  significance  of  the 
meeting  reported  in  its  columns  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Importance  of  Manual  Training  Schools.— The  fourth  annivei-sary  of  the  Bal- 
timore Manual  Training  School,  which  was  celebrated  yesterday,  illustrated  in  a 
striking  way  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  advanced  mode  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  the  advantages  of  the  system  over  the  old  mode  of  preparing  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  life.  In  the  rai)i(l  march  of  progress  which  distinguishes  this  era 
of  steam  and  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to  equi[)  each  succeeding  generation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  hour,  and  if  it  is  not  done,  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part  is  bound  to  fall  behind  others  which  ai'e  more  progressive. 

The  clianges  resulting  from  the  ever  widening  uses*  of  steam  and 
electricity  are  stated  with  the  need  for  radical  changes  in  the  educa-- 
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tion  of  boys  which  they  have  made  necessary;  since,  at  the  same  time 
that  they /*  widen  the  opportunities  for  employment,"  they  make  it 
imperative  that  there  shall  be  a  radically  different  education  given 
to  the  boy  from  that  which  sufficed  in  the  days  before  their  discovery. 
In  reference  to  this  present  demand  for  technical  training  the  Sun 


*  *  *  A  good  many  citieB  of  the  country  have  been  in  advance  of  Baltimore  in 
training  and  technolQg;ical  schools,  but  every  year  the  distance  is  lessened.  For 
advanced  students  we  are  not  behind.  The  physical  laboratories  of  the  Hopkins 
University  are  among  the  best  equipped  scientific  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  have  only  one  manual  train- 
ing 8c)iool,  which  forms  apart  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  In  this  school 
there  are  over  three  hundred  pupils,  and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
larger  accommodations  to  meet  future  demands  upon  its  work  shops  and  class  rooms. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Herald  in  its  issue  of  March  18,  1888,  also 
published  an  interesting  descriptive  article  on  the  Manual  Training 
School  and  its  work,  giving  a  concise  history  of  its  origin  and  of  its 
successful  progress.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
busy  work  shops  in  which  the  boys  are  seen  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  various  manipulations  incident  to  wood  and  metal  working.  The 
article  closes  with  emphatic  commendation  of  the  purpose  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  as  follows : 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  boys  at  work.  All  are  busy.  There  are 
no  drones  in  the  hives.  In  the  work  shops  may  be  seen  boys  engaged  in  carpenter- 
ing, wood-turning,  swinging  the  sledge  or  in  the  construction  of  some  useful  ma- 
chine or  ai^lianoes.  Others  are  to  be  found  seated  at  their  drawing-desks,  designing 
nuichines  or  making  plans  of  buildings.  In  the  laboratories,  classes  are  engaged  in 
analyzing  substances,  compounding  chemicals  or  making  experiments  in  physics, 
while  others  in  other  departments  are  pursuing  literary  work. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  after  four  years  of  existence,  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  its  projectors.  In  teaching  the  foundation  of  trader— in  developing 
the  mind  and  teaching  the  hand  to  be  skillful ;  in  fitting  the  youth  of  the  city  for 
useful,  prosperous  and  industrious  lives,  it  becomes  a  noble  mission.  That  it  will  be 
appreciated  when  its  objects  and  the  character  of  its  work  become  thoroughly 
known,  none  can  doubt. 

Supported  by  public  interest  which  is  thus  awakened  and  informed 
by  the  influential  journals  of  the  city,  this  school  seems  already  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  to  have  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  recognized  departments  of  the  city  system  of  free 
schools ;  to  be  sustained  and  developed  as  its  needs  require,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Its  growing  success  has  entailed  continual  addi- 
tiou  to  the  force  of  teachers  and  to  the  plant  of  machinery,  while 
more  room  is  now  required  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbers 
of  pupils*  This  need  of  additional  ground  and  buildings  is  empha- 
sized in  the  article  just  quoted  from  the  Sunday  Herald. 

The  exercises  of  the  Second  Annual  Commencement  of  the  School 
were  held  in  Ford's  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday,  June  25,  1888, 
at  8  p.  m.  There  were  twenty-three  graduates,  TEfefiklpU^^^g^^ 
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tracts,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  are  taken  from  the 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  'Z6: 

The  house  was  crowded  upon  the  lower  floor  and  in  the  gallery  with  friends  of  tha 
school,  and  their  tributes  of  flowers  deccnrated  the  entire  foot-light  edge  of  the  stage, 
which  was  prettily  set  with  a  woodland  scene.  At  the  back  of  it  was  a  workshop 
setting  flUed'with  the  work-benches,  anvils,  forges  and  tools  of  the  school,  and  the 
engine  in  action  which  was  built  by  the  pupils.  The  graduates  were  arranged  on 
the  left  of  the  stage,  while  Ptincipal  John  D.  Ford  sat  in  the  centre,  with  Mayor 
Latrobe  at  his  right.  Colonel  John  L.  Thomas  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Legg  sat  with 
them.  On  the  right  of  the  stage  were  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  school,  Messrs. 
A.  Newton  Ebaugh,  William  Dugent,  Christopher  F.  Friese,  William  H.  Hall,  James 
McSherry,  William  Q.  Richardson,  Richard  Piez,  Lawrence  Griffith,  and  A.  J. 
Pietsch. 

On  the  stage  also  were  the  school  board  committee  of  the  Training  School,  Messrs. 
John  B.  Wentz,  Joshua  Plaskitt,  S.  L.  Felber,  and  O.  B.  Lantzinger;  also,  Mr.  J.C. 
King,  Dr.  F.G.ConnoUy,  John  P.  Poe,  Rev.  David  Philipeon,  Professor  Henry  A. 
Wise,  Nelson  Baker,  Joshua  Lynch,  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  Professor  Richard  N. 
Preece,  Professor  William  F.  Wardenburg,  Professor  William  Elliott,  Jr.,  Professor 
William  H.  Tolson,  Professor  A.  L.  Milles,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Ruth,  Professor  Jacob 
Goodman,  Colonel  J.  W.  Minifie,  David  Abercrombie,  and  Profe8S<»-  J.  Harry 
Deems. 

The  programme  consisted  of  prayer  by  Rev.  I.  C.  Burke,  followed  by  an  anvil 
chorus  in  the  workshop  by  the  boys;  salutatory  address,  O.  C.  Wicks;  honorary  ad- 
dress, WiUiam  Johnston,  Jr.;  announcement  of  graduates,  Mr.  John  B.  Wentz; 
valedictory,  Edward  B.  Passano;  address  to  graduates,  Hon.  F.  C.  Latrobe;  address. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Legg;  address.  Colonel  John  L.  Thomas;  distribution  of  certificates, 
Mayor  Latrobe,  and  benediction.  A  fine  orchestra  interspersed  the  exercises  with 
operatic  selections. 

ADDRESS  BT  THE  MAYOR. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduates.  Mayor  latrobe  said :  **  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1888  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  officially  recognized  the  fact  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  industrial  labor  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  books,  and,  as  the 
State  and  city  admit  their  obligation  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  they  can 
not  deny  their  obligation  to  teach  them  to  work,  as  the  latter  is  as  essential  as  the 
former.  And  now  that  intelligent  people  recognize  the  fact  that  manual  labor  is  not 
degrading,  and  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  eomfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind  have  been  the  producers  of  mechaniccd  results,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
all  systems  of  public  education  should  embrace  manual  as  well  as  mental  training. 
We  live  in  a  mechanical  age ;  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Whatever  surprises  the  twentieth  may  have  in  store,  the  steam  century,  as  it  may 
be  called,  will  record  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  strange  for  how  long  a  time  mechanical  intelligence  lay  dormant.  When  Watt 
first  noticed  the  lid  of  the  kettle  rise  and  fall  under  the  pressure  of  escaping  steana, 
he  little  thought  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  secret  whose  discovery  would  pro- 
duce in  the  world  the  results  due  to  the  utilization  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 
From  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  kettles  had  been  boiling  and  steam  escaping  from 
their  spouts  or  lids,  and  yet  not  all  the  intelligence  that  built  the  pyramids  or 
made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world  was  smart  enough  to  discover  in  that  homely 
utensil  the  embryo  locomotive  and  steamboat.  The  lightning  had  rent  the  thunder- 
cloud since  the  days  of  creation.  Amid  its  flashes  Moses  had  received  the  law  on 
Sinai,  and  yet  the  practical  use  of  electricity  lay  hidden  in  nature's  storehouse  long 
after  Columbus  had  discovered  a  now  world,  and  until  after  the  eighteenth  century 
and  liberty  had  produced  a  Franklin  to  brin^  it  from  the  clouds,  and  the  nineteenth 
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a  Morse  to  make  it  a  slave  to  man's  will.  In  large  cities  the  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics  is  far  greater  than  for  laborers  in  the  so-called  learned  professions,  already 
overcrowded  and  offering  few  opportunities  for  success.  The  field  for  mechanical 
knowledge  and  skilled  manual  labor  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Let  us,  therefore, 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Baltimore  recollect  that  while  its  universtty, 
schools,  libraries,  benevolent  institutions,  monuments,  and  harbor  nxaj  make  it  a 
community  of  learning,  refinement,  charity,  patriotism,  trade, 'and  commerce,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  its  growing  population  ample  means  for  obtaining  mechani* 
cal  instruction  and  manual  training,  the  capital  of  the  skilled  laborer  and  the  foun- 
dation of  those  industries  which  will  surely  make  our  city  prosperous." 

Mr.  Wentz  said:  **  To  Baltimore  is  all  honor  due.  She  was  the  first  city  in  the 
world  like  Solomon  to  set  the  artisan  upon  the  throne.  The  manual  training  school 
is  a  people's  institution.  It  was  not  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  some  rich  man  who 
wrung  his  millions  from  the  people,  but  it  was  established  and  is  supported  by  the 
tax  payers.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  school  in  which  the  artisan  is  enabled 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious.** 

Under  date  of  July  28, 1888,  Principal  Ford,  in  response  to  ^he  re 
quest  of  the  author,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  further  in- 
formation relating  to  the  school,  epitomizing  its  progress  during  the 
past  year  and  its  promise  for  the  ensuing  year.     He  writes: 

There  are  several  additions  to  the  teaching  force  over  the  previous  year,  made 
necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  the  numb^  of  students. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  steadily  increasing  the  plant  and  facilities  of  the 
school  as  funds  would  permit.  The  adjoining  property  has  been  purchased  and  we 
will  soon  have  a  new  four-story  building,  60  by  90  feet,  to  be  used  entirely  for  school 
shops.  The  literary  work,  drawing,  and  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  to  re-- 
main  in  this  huHding. 

A  class  in  mechanical  engineering,  for  graduates  of  the  manual  training  school, 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Committee,  and  we  will  begin  its  work  in  September. 
There  are  now  forty  applicants  for  places  in  the  class.    *    *    * 

We  closed  t)ie  session  with  838  boys  on  rolL 

It  has  been  hard,  up-hill  work,  but  the  school  is  now  a  success;  the  work  all 
through  is  original  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  and  I  think  we  can 
safely  be  followed.  •    * 

We  have  sent  out  two  classes  of  graduates  whose  worth  is  already  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  by  their  employers  and  friends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  building  is  promised  and  that 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Principal,  in  the  last  Annual  Repoi-t,  as 
to  a  post-graduate  class  has  been  adopted.  It  is  little  wonder,  with 
such  prompt  and  liberal  support  as  has  been  extended  to  the  needs 
of  this  experimental  school  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Bal- 
timore, that  the  school  has  scored  such  a  success.  To  other  commu- 
nities considering  the  advisability  of  following  the  example  of  Bal- 
timore in  founding  for  themselves  a  similar  public  Manual  Training 
School,  this  essential  factor  of  success,  namely,  the  prompt,  gener- 
ous response  by  the  school  authorities  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
such  a  school  is  commended. 

Without  the  hearty  support  which  in  this  instance  has  been  given 
f>y  the  city  authorities  this  experiment  must  have  failed.  Such  a 
Manual  Training  School  cannot  be  established  without  a  large  ini- 
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tial  expenditure  for  the  plant  of  machinery.  Its  very  success  will 
add  directly  to  the  cost  of  supporting  it.  The  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School, — the  first  school  of  its  class  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  public  school  system  of  an  American  city, — after  an  existence  of 
five  years,  is  regarded  by  those  most  familiar  with  its  history,  its 
methods  and  its  results,  as  a  satisfactory  success. 

It  is  purely  and  simply  a  public  school,  and,  as  such,  everything 
relating  to  its  origin,  support,  management,  and  development  is  of 
especial  interest  to  all  Americans  interested  in  the  development  of 
public  school  systems.  For  this  reason  the  details  of  its  history  and 
methods  have  been  here  given  at  length. 

In  a  more  recent  letter  inclosing  the  schedule  of  studies  of  the 
proposed  post-graduate  class  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Prin- 
cipal, imder  date  of  October  19,  1888,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  school,  now  that  the  work  of  the  new  school  year  (1888-'89)  is 
fairly  under  way.  The  increase  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  need 
of  additional  room  for  thp  school,  as  shown  by  the  occupancy  of  other 
buildings,  fully  justifies  his  statement  that  **  the  school  has  grown 
in  favor."    He  says: 

«« »  *  *  YTe  have  460  boys  in  attendance  and  could  have  doable  the  number  if 
we  had  the  means  to  take  care  of  them.  The  teaching  force  has  been  increased 
till  we  now  number  thirteen  inBtructors.  Wood  Carving,  anpl  Printing,  have  been 
added  to  the  course  this  year;  and,  on  the  first  of  November,  we  wiU  bogin  work 
with  a  post-graduate  class  (of  twenty-five  members)  in  a  two  years'  course  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.    *    *    * ." 

The  overflow  of  the  school  now  occupies  the  old  buildings  on  the 
three  new  lots  bought,  as  stated  in  his  letter  of  July,  for  the  site 
of  an  additional  building;  another  building  in  the  neighborhood 
has  also  been  rented  for  immediate  use.  The  schedule  of  studies  for 
the  post-graduate  class  follows  the  schedules  of  the  other  classes 
given  below. 

The  following  details  of  courses  of  study,  statistics,  and  list  of 
officials  are  from  the  latest  published  catalogue  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1887: 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  School. 

CONDITIONS  op  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  OR  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Boys  who  are  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  of  a  Grammar  or  **  Public  School "  for  half 
a  year  or  more,  will  be  admitted  without  examinatjpn,  upon  recommendation  of  their 
principal.    (Authorized  September,  1887.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  OP  THE  JUNIOR  OR  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Composed  of  Boys  from  the  Sixth  Grade  of  a  Grammar  or  "  Public  School/'] 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Language.— Spelling,  Oral  and  written  exercises,  (>>mpoeitions  including  repro- 
"*  actions  and  abstracts  of  lessons  in  reading,  geography  and  history.    Studies  of 
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aimple  sentenoes.  Analysis,  parts  of  speech  distinguished  and  used  in  constructing 
sentences.  The  gender,  person,  number  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  punctuation. 

Beading. — ^First  steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Writing.— One  writing  book,  each  half  year,  copy  short  letters  or  notes. 

Arithmetic. — Continued. 

Algebra. — Commenced. 

(Geometry. — Definitions. 

Geography.  — Continued. 

History  of  the  United  8tate8,^CommenceA. 

DratWTigr.— Forty-five  minutes  each  day-— Sketching  from  models— Free  hand 
drawing— Map  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. 

Wood  Work. — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  use  of 
tools.    Make  ten  lessons. 

Sheet  Metal  WwA»r«.— Seventy-five  minutes  each  day  for  twenty  weeks,  care 
and  use  of  tools  and  charcoal  furnace.    Make  ten  lessons. 

Wood  Work. — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  tools. 


1.  To  lay  off  work. 

2.  Ripping  and  cross-cutting. 

8.  Planing,  trueing  up  and   bringing 
lumber  to  a  width  and  thickness. 

4.  Nailing. 

5.  Mortise  and  Tenon. 

6.  Blind  Mortise  and  Tenon. 


7.  Half  Lap  Joints. 
[8.  Through  Mortise  and  Tenon  Bab- 
beted. 
9.  DowelJoints. 

10.  Plain  Box  (6  by  4  by  3  inches)  naUed 
together. 


Sheet  Metal  TTorX:.— ^venty-five  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 
Care  and  use  of  tools,  how  to  make  and  care  for  the  fire  in  a  charcoal  furnace, 
how  to  lay  off  the  work.    Soft  Solder. 

1.  Solder  two  pieces  of  tin  together. 

%.  Groove  and  solder  a  seam. 

8.  Plain  pipe,  6  inches  long,  2  inches  diameter. 

4.  Rectangular  Pan,  4  by  8  by  \\  inches  deep. 

6.  Square  pipe,  6  inches  long,  2  inches  square^ 

6.  Square  box,  with  loose  top,  4  by  2  by  2  inches. 

7.  Round  Pan,  4  and  5  inches  diameter,  1^  ioches  deep. 

8.  Elbow,  Right  Angle,  6-6  by  2  inches  deep. 

9.  Tin  Cup,  8i  inches  diameter,  2  inches  deep. 

10.  Batter  Kettle,  8  by  5  by  5  inches  deep.  Tea  or  Coffee  Pot,  8^-4  inches  diam- 
eter, 6  inches  deep. 

8BCX>in>  TEAR. 

Language.'-Onl  and  written  exercises,  Work  of  the  preceding  year  continued. 
Compositions,  including  abstracts  of  lessons  in  reading,  geography  and  history,  Social 
and  Business  letters.  Study  of  easy  complex  and  compound  sentences,  Analysis, 
Properties  of  the  parts  of  speech  continued,  voice,  mode,  tense  and  the  use  of  aux- 
iliaries. Principles  of  syntax  illustrated  by  familiar  examples.  Punctuation. 

Beading.— ¥i!hh  Reader,  History  of  U.  S.,  Spelling,  Supplementary  reading,  Read- 
ing compositions  and  other  writtai  exercises.  •  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections, 
I^eading  the  foreign  news  column  in  the  daily  papers. 

Writing. — One  writing  book  each  half  year,  Copying  bills,  writing  in  blank-books 
valuable  extracts,  compositions  and  reproductions. 

Arithmetic. — ^Percentage  continued,  profit  and  loss,  commission,  int^(^^dis- 
<^oant,  stocks,  insurance,  ratio  and  proportion,  taxes,  thorough  review« 
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(Teograpfcy.— Rocky  Mountams  and  Pbclfic  States,  Europe  reviewed,  Africa,  Maps 
of  Maryland  and  Africa. 

Historif.—Bigtory  of  tfie  United  States. 

Alffebfn. — Contmued. 

Cfeometry,—¥int  two  books. 

Drairtfif^.— F<Mty-five  minutea  each  day.    Free  hand  and  Maps. 

Wood  Work. — SeTenty-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  Hse  of 
tools,  make  ten  lessons. 

Metal  Work, — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  nse  of 
tools,  make  ten  lessons. 

Wood  Work, — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  wood  worker's  bench  tools,  bracket  saw  and  foot  lathe. 


Turning,  Cylinder,  Cone,  Truncated 
Cone.  Step  Qylinder,  Geometrical 
Form.    Round  F<M:m,  T^ble  Leg. 


1.  Bracket. 

2.  Combination  ^tu^ket. 
8.  Easel. 
4.  Fancy  Frame. 

Sheet  Metal  Worfc.— Seventy-five  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  tools  and  how  to  lay  out  work. 

Make  and  care  for  fire  in  furnace.    Hard  solder. 

Tin  a  piece  of  brass.    Tin  a  piece  of  copper.    Join  together. 

Copper  to  copper,  brass  to  brass,  brass  to  iron,  copper  to  brass,  copper  to  iroii. 

1.  Make  a  piece  of  copper  pipe  6  inches  long,  three-quarters  inch  diameter. 

2.  Elbow,  Right  Angled,  4-A  by  three-fourths  inches  diameter. 
8.  Copper  Bowl,  beaters,  6  inches  diameter  8  inches  deep. 

4.  A  Brass  Vase,  beaten  in  halves  and  brazed  together  8  inches  high. 

5.  A  Copper  Vase,  fiuted,  8  inches  high. 

6.  A  checker  board  table,  copper  and  brass.  Hemisphere  of  copper,  beaten,  6 
inches  diameter.  A  brass  vase,  beaten  and  brazed  together,  8  inches  high.  Cop- 
per vase,  fiuted,  8  inches  high.    Checker  board  table,  brass  and  copper. 

Baltdiorb  MLuniAL  TEAHONa  School. 

CONDITIONS    OP  ADMISSION  (TO  THE  SCHOOL  PROPER). 

Candidates  for  admission  mubt  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present 
sufficient  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geogra- 
phy, English  composition,  and  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied 
to  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  and  the  cube  root  of  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  is  especially  desired.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  members 
of  the  City  College  or  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  of  a  Grammar  or  '*  Public  School " 
for  half  a  year  or  more  will  be  admitted  without  examination  upon  reoommendar 
tion  of  their  Principal. 

No  candidate  who  has  been  guilty  of  truant  playing,  or  any  other  grossly  im- 
proper conduct,  during  the  scholastic  year  shall  be  examined  or  admitted  without 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  School;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
Principals  to  report  all  such  candidates  to  the  Conmiittee  for  its  action. 

No  student  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  re- 
admitted unless  by  special  action  of  the  Committee. 

The  fee  for  use  of  tools,  materials,  and  books  for  students  who  are  children  of 
residents  or  citizens  of  Baltimore  has  been  abolished.  The  fee  for  non* resident  stu- 
dents is  $12.50  per  quarter;  in  advance. 

In  estimating  and  accounting  for  scholars,  Principals  of  Granunar  or  ^*  Public 
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Schools*^  have  the  same  credit  for  those  sent  to  the  Manual  Training  School  as  to 
the  City  CoU^e. 

Calendar,  1888. 


January 

3.  School  re-c^ns. 

June 

6. 

Examinations. 

February 

11.  Third  term  begins. 

June 

15. 

Exhibition  day. 

February 

15.  Glasses  alternate  in  the 

June 

16. 

Exhibition  day. 

shops. 

June 

17. 

Exhibition  day. 

February 

23.  Washington's  buiihday. 

June 

Commencement  day 

March 

8.  Anniversary  of  the  open- 

June 

80. 

School  closes. 

ing  of  the  school. 

September 

1. 

First  term  begins. 

April 

8.  Good  Friday. 

September 

5. 

School  re-opens. 

April 

10.  Easter  Sunday. 

September 

12. 

North  Point. 

April 

11.  Easter  Monday. 

November  21. 

Second  term  begins. 

April 

26.  Fourth  term  begins. 

November  25. 

Thanksgiving  day. 

April 

27.  Examinations. 

December  25. 

Christmaa. 

A  Class,  third  year,  28. 
B  Class,  second  year,  88. 
C  Class,  first  yeaf ,  48. 
D  Claas,  first  year,  56. 


EegUter  of  students,  1887-'88. 


Prex)aratory  Department.  E  Class,  46. 
Preparatory  Department,  F  Class,  87. 
Preparatory  Department,  G  Class,  87. 
Non-resident  students,  82. 


COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

• 

First  Year, — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  English  Language, 
History,  G^graphy,  Phybiology  and  Physics. 

Drawing:  Geennetrical  and  Sketching. 

Shop  "Work:  Carpentry,  Wood  Turning,  Forging,  Proper  Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

Second  Year. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Physics, 
History,  English  Literature  and  Mechanics. 

Drawing:  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  or  Architectural. 

Shop  Work:  Pattern  Making,  Viae  Work,  Welding,  Tempering,  Soldering  and 


Third  Fear.— Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Book-keeping, 
Literature,  Chemistry,  Political  Economy,  Geology,  and  Engineering. 

Drawing:  Machine,  Architectural  and  Designing. 

Shop  Work:  Machine  Shop  Work,  Filing,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc.,  Study 
of  Machinery. 

Throughout  the  course,  about  one  hour  per  day  will  be  given  to  Drawing,  and 
about  two  hours  per  day  to  Shop  Work.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  will  be 
devoted  to  study  and  recitation. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 

C  Class.—First  Year, 


Day  of  week. 


!!<»d«y ... 


9  to  10.60  a.  m. 


Arithmetic 

Algebra 

History,  QeoCTaphy  . 

Algebra,  EngliHh 

History,  PhysioloKy  • 


Hours  of  study. 


10.S0  a.  m.  to  12.40  p.  m. 


Shop  Work 

do 

do 


1.10  to  8  p.m. 


Geometry,  Drawing. 


Physics,  Drawing. 

MenKuratfon,  Drawing. 

do Oeonietry,  Drawing. 

do Sketching. 

nirjIlrPdhyVlOOQie 
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Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Carpentry  and  care  and  use  of  wood-w<Nrking  tools. 
Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Forge  Work  and  care  and  use  of  tools. 
Geography  and  Physiology  finished. 

B  Ckus,— Intermediate. 


Dijof  week. 

Hours  of  study. 

0  to  10.60  a.m. 

10.fi0a.in.tolS.40p.in. 

1.10  to  S  p.  m. 

MODdAJ 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.... 

IhS^:::::: 

Qeometry,  Drawing: 

Trigonome^iy,  Drawing . . 
Mensuration,  Drawing: . . . . 

Physics,  Drawing 

01rAich<nff         .      

Arfthmetic 

Shop  Work. 

▲Ijrebra 

"^Do. 

History.  English 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Pattern  Bfaking  and  Wood  Turning. 
Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Forging  and  Vise  Work. 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry  finished. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES,  1887- 8a 

A  Claee.—Third  Year. 


Day  of  week. 

Hours  of  study. 

9toiaC0a.in. 

10.60  a.  m.  to  12.40  p.  m. 

1.10  to  8  p.m. 

«SSl^::::::: 

Shop  Work 

Fhysicfs  Designing 

Book-keening. 

History,  f^o^iitical  Eoononir. 

Algebra^                          ^ 

Physics.  Designing 

Steam  Engineering,  Designing  . . . 
Chemistry,  Designing 

Wednesdjgiy.... 

....do 

Thursday 

.  ..do 

Bookkeeping. 
Geology,  BngUsh. 

Friday. 

....do 

Machine  Shop  Work  and  Finishing. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DRAWING* 

Drawing.— First  Yea/t. 

Names  and  use  of  Instruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.    Copy. 
Three  sheets.    Geometrical  problems.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Details  of  building  construction.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Details  of  Machine  construction. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Beams  and  commercial  forms  of  iron.    Blackboard. 
Sketches  of  tools,  machines,  etc.,  in  shops. 
Use  of  ink  and  colors. 

All  work  to  be  discussed,  calcuiatibns,  etc.,  made,  as  is  done  in  the^best  draught- 
ing rooms.  ~~ 

ELECnVB. 

Mechanical— Second  Year. 


Names  and  use  of  Instruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.    Copy. 
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One  sheet    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  aheetB.    Geometrical  problems.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Orthographic  projections.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Intersection  of  solids.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Projection  of  screws.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  ahe&.    Polleys  and  Belts.    Shops  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Oear  Wheels.    Shops  and  Blackboard. 
Four  sheets.    Details  of  machines. 
Une  of  ink  andj3olors. 

AH  work  to  be  discussed,  calculations,  etc.,  made,  as  is  done  in  the  best  draught- 
ing rooms. 

ArchitecturaJr-^cond  Year. 

Names  and  use  of  Lutruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.    Copy, 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    Geometrical  problems.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet    Orthographic  projections.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet    Intersection  of  soUds.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    Structural  details  in  wood  and  stone.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    fVaming.    Models  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Plans  of  buUding.    Ck)py  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Elevation  of  buildings.    Copy  and  Blackboard. 
Use  of  ink  and  colors. 

AH  work  to  be  discussed,  calculations,  etc.,  made,  as  is  done  in  the  best  draught- 
ing rooms. 

Dmmng.—Third  Year, 

Machine  Designing,  Architectural  Designing,  Draughting  Room  Methods,  Blue 
Printing  and  Photography,  applied  to  the  Draughting  Room  and  Shops. 

SCHEDULE  OF  SHOP  WORK. 

Firti  Fear.— Carpentry,  fifteen  weeks;  Wood  Turning,  five  weeks;  Forging, 
twenty  weeks. 

Second  Fear.— Pattern  Making,  fifteen  weeks;  Moulding,  five  weeks;  Vise  Work, 
fifteen  weeks;  Soldering  and  Brazing,  five  weeks. 

Third  Fear.— Machine  Shop  Work,  twenty  weeks;  Finishing,  twenty  weeks. 

CARPENTBT. 

First  Year.— Fifteen  Weeks. 


Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

1.  Half  Lap,  and  Mortise  and  Tenon,  IJ 

by  li  by  4  ins. 

2.  Half  Lap  Joint,  Dovetail  and  Mitre, 

lihy  H  by  4  ins. 

3.  Dovetailing. 

4.  A  Stool,  12  by  7  by  51  ms. 


5.  Frame  for  Door,  8  by  18  by  1  ins. 

6.  Scarf— Three  Joints. 

7.  Knife  Box,  14  by  7f  by  2|  ins. 

8.  Stairs— Carriages,  risers  and  steps* 

9.  Truss— Rafters,  with  king  and  q^^^ 
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WOOD  TCRNINO. 


FirMt  Year.-^Five  Weeks. 


1.  Care  and  Ufle  of  LAthe.    Lectures. 

2.  Care  and  Use  of  Turning  Tools.    Lec- 

tures. 
8.  Cylinder  between  centres. 
4.  Cone  between  centres. 
6.  Step  Cylinder  between  centres. 

6.  Inverted  Cones  between  centres. 

7.  Qeometrical  Piece  in  Angles. 


8.  Geometrical  Piece  in  Bound* 

9.  Geometrical  Piece  Table-L^. 

10.  Chuck  Work. 

11.  Chuck  Work. 

12.  Chuck  Work.  ^ 

13.  Chuck  Work.   • 

14.  Chuck  Work. 

15.  Chuck  Work. 


COT7BSE  IN  FORGE  SHOP. 

First  Year.-— Twenty  Weeks, 

Forgpe. —Mechanism  of  and  care  of  forge  and  smith's  tools,  preparation  of  for^ 
for  fire,  building  and  managing  the  fire,  heat  of  fire,  fluxes. 

Tools, — Anvil,  sledge,  hand  hammer,  square,  tongs  of  various  kinds,  hot  chisel, 
cold  chisel,  swages,  fullers,  flatters,  formers,  heading  tools,  mandrils. 

Forging, — Forge  square  iron  out  of  round,  round  out  of  square,  octagonal  out  of 
square,  hexagonal  out  of  round,  head  up  a  rivet,  head  up  a  bolt. 

Bending. — Turn  a  piece  of  flat  iron  to  a  right  angle,  the  corners  being  brought 
square  and  neat,  turn  a  flange,  bend  an  eye,  bend  an  ear,  make  a  square  out  of  a 
piece  of  flat  iron. 

\Velding, — Make  a  jump  weld,  weld  two  pieces  together  forming  a  cross,  make  a 
split  weld,  a  scarf  weld,  a  pipe  weld,  bend  and  weld  a  washer  of  flat  iron,  make  a 
round  ring  out  of  a  piece  of  square  iron,  weld  a  square,  make  four  or  &Ye  links  of 
a  chain  out  of  three-eighths  round  iron,  iron  to  steel. 

Tool  Making.— Forge  and  finish  a  set  of  tools,  a  wedge,  centre  punch,  flat  nose 
calking  tool,  cape  chisel,  cold  chisel,  a  drift,  heading  tool,  callipers,  straight  edge, 
tee  square,  hand  hammer,  set  of  drills,  set  of  lathe  tools,  make  and  flboish  a  (cross 
pene)  fitter's  hammer,  a  (cross  pene)  chipping  hammer,  a  (straight  pene)  chipping 
hammer,  a  (round  pene)  blacksmith's  hammer. 

Tempering, — Theory  of  tempering  temperatures  and  colors,  water,  oil,  &c.  Tem- 
per cliisels,  turning  and  boring  tools  for  wood  and  metals. 


PATTERN  MAKING. 

Second  Year,—Fifteen  Weeks. 
Care  and  Use  of  Tools.    Lectures.    Complete  set  of  patterns  for  a  Steam  £ngin& 


1.  Gib. 

2.  Crank. 

8.  Cylinder  Head. 

4.  Connecting  Rod  Brasses. 

6.  Piston  Head. 


6.  Piston  Ring. 

7.  Cross  head. 

8.  Ooss  Head  Guide. 

9.  Engine  Frame. 
10.  Cylinder. 


MOULDING. 

Second  Year.— Five  Weeks. 


Care  and  use  of  Moulder's  Tools:  Lect- 
ures. 

Crucibles,  Furnaces  and  Cupolas:  Lect- 
ures. 


1-2-8.  Green  Sand. 
4-5-6.  Dry  Sand. 
7-8-9.  Loam. 
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VISE  WORK. 


Second  Year,— Fifteen  Weeks. 


Care  and  XJee  of  Tools.    LeotureB. 

1.  Square  Prism. 

2.  Bectangolar  Blook  with  Champered 

Edges. 

3.  Octagonal  Ptism. 

4.  Back  Teeth. 

5.  Right  Angle  Piece. 

6.  Wrench,  free  hand  filing. 

7.  Ellipse. 

8.  Circle  and  Segments. 

9.  Riveting. 

10.  Aoom  free  hand  filing. 


11.  Ring. 

12.  Slide  Best. 

la.  Open  Slot  Piece. 

14.  Riveting  Broken  Plate. 

15.  Inlaid  Plate. 

16.  Parallel  Filing,  Tongue  and  Groove. 

17.  Dovetail. 

18.  Screw,  free  hand  filing. 

19.  Geometrical  Form. 

20.  Key  Way  and  Champer. 


80LDJBRIN0  AND  BBAZINa. 

Second  Year,— Five  Weeks, 

1.  The  names  and  qualities  of  the  various  metals  used. 

2.  Degrees  of  heat  necessary  for  Soldering,  Brazing,  Tinning,  Burning. 

3.  The  proportions  of  metals  in  ord^  to  produce  the  best  results. 

4.  The  modes  of  applying  heat  in  Soldering,  Brazing,  Tinning,  Burning. 

5.  Methods  of  overcoming  difficulties  caused  by  overheating. 

6.  Method  of  burning  metal  together. 

7.  Prejiaration  of  metals  for  Soldering,  Brazing,  Tinning  and  Burning. 

8.  Exercises  in  the  process  of  uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
metals  and  alloys  by  partial  fusion. 

The  course  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the  tools  of  the  metal  worker,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  construction  of  work  from  drawings. 


THIBD  TEAR. — FORTY  WEEKS. 

liaohine  Shop  Work. 

Name^,  uses  and  care  of  Hwid  and  Machine  Tools.    Lactures. 

Machine  Shop  Methods.    Lectures. 

Finish  up  Castings  and  Forgings  of  former  Lessons. 

Finish  up  a  Des^  for  Graduation. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Quackenbos's  Higher  Arithmetic;  Ray^s  Higher  Algebra;  Brooks^s  Geometry; 
Brooks's  Mensuration;  Brooks's  Trigonometry;  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics;  Peck's 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy;  Hutchinson's  Physiology;  Anderson's  General  History; 
Fisher's  Universal  History;  Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States;  Appleton's 
Standard  Higher  Geography;  Handy's  Atlas  of  the  World;  Westlake's  English 
Literature;  Southwick's  *' Studies  in  Literature;"  Packard's  Book-keeping  and 
CSorrespondence;  Byrne's  Metal  Worker's  Assistant;  Baker's  Chemistry;  Stahl  and 
Wood's  Elementary  Mechanism;  King's  Notes  on  the  Steam  Engine;  Edward's 
Steam  Engineer's  Gxiide.;  Shock's  Steam  Boilers;  Swinton's  Language  Lessons; 
Bert's  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge. 

The  School  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive— it  lays  the 
taandMon  for.  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  in- 
teUectoal  discipline.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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It  18  not  assumed  that  eyery  boy  who  enters  this  School  will  be  a  mechanic. 
Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  wiU  turn  into  ciher 
paths— law,  medicine  or  literature.  Some,  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and 
strong  intellectual  powers,  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into  the 
higher  realms  of  professional  life,  as  engineers  or  scientists. 

Others  will  find  their  greatest  usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some 
branch  of  mechanical  work  into  which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave 
schooL  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.  Tlie 
general  result  will  be  an  increasing  interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelli- 
gent mechanics,  more  skillful  manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillfol  physi- 
cians, and  more  useful  citizens. 

8CHEDULB  OF  STUDIES  OF  THB  POST-ORADUATB  MECHANICAL  ENOINXBBINO  CLASS. 

First  half  year, 

Mathematic8.—A}gebr&,  Ray's  Higher;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
Mensuration  reviewed. 

Chemistry.— Baker's  Short  Course  reviewed. 

Dramng, — Make  a  set  of  wcM'king  drawings  as  directed. 

English,— Deecn^  the  pattern-making,  moulding,  finishing,  and  fitting  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  work  shown;  New  History  of  England;  Literature. 

i%yMC8.— To  page  168  inclusive,  Peck's  Ganot 

Second  half  year, 

Jlfaf^mafic9.— Analytical  (Geometry,  Brook's  Applied  Mechanics.    « 

Drawing, — ^Make  a  set  of  architectural  drawings  as  directed. 

English, — Describe  the  processes  involved  in  the  completion  of  these  plans: 
Book  of  Job;  Shakespeare,  Julius  Ceasar,  Hamlet,  Midsummer  «Night*s  Dr^un, 
Macbeth,  Rolph's  Edition. 

Physics, — Mechanics,  Heat  and  EHectricity,  Lectures,  Sound,  light,  and  Meteorol- 
ogy, Lectures,  to  page  810,  Peck's  Ganot,  German. 

First  half  of  second  year. 

Mathematics, — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Olney;  Surveying. 

Mechanical  technology, — Shop  instruction;  examination  of  the  processes  and  ap- 
pliances involved  in  pattern-making,  moulding,  forging,  and  finishing,  with  sketches 
and  reports. 

Boilers, — Strength,  construction,  and  wear^and-tear  of  boiler,  Wilson. 

Strength  of  ma^moZs.— Elasticity  and  strength  of  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  the- 
ory of  beams,  shafts,  and  columns. 

English, — 

MacMne  design, — Proportioning  of  such  machine  parts  as  come  under  the  head  of 
fastenings,  bearings,  rotating  and  sliding  pieces,  belt  and  toothed  gearing,  levers, 
and  connecting  rods. 

Metallurgy, — Metallurgical  Processes,  Furnaces,  Refractory  Building  Materials, 
Combustion,  Natural  and  Artificial  Fuels,  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Physics, — Complete  the  book.  Peck's  Ganot. 

Drawing, — Calculations  and  working  drawings  for  a  high-speed  steam-engine. 

Electricity, — Magnetism,  Electricity. 

Second  half  of  second  year. 

Kinematics  of  the  steam-engine,— Thxii^Um., 

Mechanics  of  machinery, — ^Pumps,  Pumping  Engines,  Compressors,  Blowing  £]^ 
gines,  and  Fans. 
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Measurement  of  pati^er.— -Indicating  of  steam-engines,  determination  of  evapo- 
atire  efficiency  of  boilers,  dynamometer. 

Eleetiieity, — ^Voltaic  Electricity;  management  and  care  of  a  large  variety  of  bat- 
eries;  construction  of  electrical  instruments,  etc. 

English,-- 

Preparation  of  thesis. 

On  the  sataisfactory  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate  will  be  awarded. 

FINANaAL  STATBMENT. 

1884. 

Appropriation $7,000.00 

'ools,  furniture,  drawing  instruments,  materials,  &c $2, 286. 51 

Jooks  and  stationery 490. 49 

Aimber  and  metal  for  lessons '. 200. 00 

Wanes 4,078.00 

7,000.00 

1885. 

Appropriation , 12,800.00 

^>Uer,  engine,  machines,  tools,  steam  heaters,  furniture,  &c  .     6, 252. 52 

i<x)ks  and  stationery 865. 18 

ximber  and  metal  n>r  lessons 281. 84 

kVood  and  coal 101. 42 

Wanes 5,309.00 

12,799.41 

1886. 

Appropriation ' '. 9, 000.00 

Kachines,  tools,  steam  beaters,  gas  fixtures,  furniture,  &c. . . .    2, 721. 51 

Sooks  and  stationery 602 .  89 

Uimber  and  metal  for  lessons 800. 59 

t^Qgine  castings  for  senior  class 180. 92 

^V'/xlandcoS 204.62 

Salaries 5,012.00 

8,972.58 

1887. 

Appropriation 11,000.00 

Thiols,  furniture,  drawing  instruments,  steam  heaters,  gas  and 

^vater  fixtures,  Ac 2,418.68 

Brjoks  and  stationery 1,150.00 

^mber  and  m^al  for  lessons 480.00 

Lni^e  castings  and  wrought  iron  for  senior  class 115.00 

^^oodandooS 270.00 

»Uri€8 6,667.50 

10,996.18 

006T  PER  STUDENT. 

1884. 

J'>fiveporcent  of  $2,236.51,  cost  of  plant $111.88 

J » twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $490.49,  cost  of  books 122.68 

{.'>  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 200. 00 

ir >  aalaries  <rf  Instructors  and  Janitor 4, 073. 00 

4,507.46 

Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=:160,  and  $4,507.46  divided  by  160= 
►-MB,  the  cost  per  student  ^        ^  ^        ^^ 

1885. 

J*^  Ave  per  cent,  of  $8,877.20,  value  of  plant $418.86 

f" twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $1,224.99,  value  of  books 806.25 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 281.34 

To  wood  and  coal : 101.43 

To  saJaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor 5,809.00 
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Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=:187,  and  |6,41C.87  divided  by  187=: 
$34.82,  the  cost  per  student. 

1886. 

To  five  per  cent,  of  $10,679.a'5,  value  of  plant 9594. 00 

To  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $1,827.88,  value  of  books 4S6. 97 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 900. 59 

To  engine  castings  for  senior  class 190. 92 

To  wood  and  coal 204. 62 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor 5, 012. 00 

6,639.10 
Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year =^  184,  and  $6,689.10  divided  by  180= 
$36.08,  the  cost  per  student. 

1887. 

To  five  per  cent  of  $12,559.53,  value  of  plant $«27. 98 

To  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $2,520.91,  value  of  books.   680. 26 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 480. 00 

To  engine  castings  and  wrought  iron  for  senior  class 115. 00 

To  wood  and  coal ; 270. 00 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor 6, 567. 50 

8,690.74 

Niunber  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=852,  and  $8,690.74  divided  by  252=: 
$24.69,  the  cost  per  student. 

Committee  of  Board  of  Softool  Commissioners  in  charge  of  Baltim^ore  Manual  TVaiw- 

ing  School,  1888. 

Hon.  John  B.  Wentz,  Chairman. 
Joshua  Plaskitt,  Esq.  S.  L.  Felber,  Esq. 

F.  G.  Connolly,  M.  D.  J.  T.  Morris,  Esq. 

List  of  Teachers  and  Instructors  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Session 

1888-'89. 

fVtnctpa/— John  D.  Ford,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy,  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

First  Assistant--A,  Newton  Ebaugh,  Mathematics  and  English. 

Instructor  in  Wood  Department— WiWiam  Dugent,  pattern  making  and  moulding. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department— C,  F.  Friese,  Machine  Shop  and  Finishing. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Deparfwicnf— William  H.  Hall,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Department— A,  J.  Peitsch,  English,  Physics  and  Physi- 
ology. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Department— J.  C.  McSherry,  English  and  History. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department — William  G.  Richardson,  Foige  and  Sheet  Metal 
Work. 

Instructor  in  Wood  Deparfwen^— Richard  Piez,  Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning. 

Fireman — C.  J.  Bowen. 

The  Toledo  Manual  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Among  the  many  interesting  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15-17,  1887,  the  paper  read  by 
Superintendent  H.  W.  Compton,  of  Toledo,  describing  .the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  that  city  in  Manual  Training,  attracted  marked 
p^ttention.    The  topic  was  evidently  regarded  by  tl^  ft¥^^^^  ^  * 
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ive  subject,  and  the  reading  of  this  paper  led  to  a  very  spirited  dis- 
?ussioiu 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  historical  account  of  the  school  and 
is  courses  of  study,  a  summary  of  the  paper  then  read,  as  it  is  given 
n  the  Sctool  Journal  for  April  9, 1887^  is  inserted,  as  giving  in  brief 
:he  general  results  of  the  experiment,  with  the  Superintendent's 
favorable  conclusions. 

Letters  received  from  Superintendent  Oompton  state  that  "the 
value  of  the  manual  endowment  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  The  school 
is  supported  by  a  levy  on  the  Tax  Duplicate  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mill,  vrhich  furnishes  $9,000.  The  actual  running  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  year  are  $6,000." 

He  also  states  that  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  St. 
Louis  Macnual  Training  School  in  the  class  of  1884,  was  called  to 
Toledo  as  the  first  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  TOLEDO.* 

By  H.  W.  CJOMPTON, 

Director  of  Manual  Training  School^  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Manual  training  in  the  Toledo  high  and  grammar  schools  grew  from  a  hmiible  be- 
ginning, in  a  small  room  with  sixty  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  wood-work  and  draw- 
ing, to  its  present  prosperous  condition  in  a  new,  four-story  building  (K)  by  120  feet, 
splendidly  equii4)ed  with  steam-power,  tools,  benches,  lathes,  forges  and  ample 
(h^wing-TOoms,  and  a  domestic  economy  department,  with  aU  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  studying  the  nature  and  preparation  of  foods  for  the  table. 

The  students  have  increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  have  manifested  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  from 
the  beginning.  This  intense  interest  in  the  new  work  has  had  to  be  so  modified  and 
regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  intellectual  or 
class-room  work  proper.  After  some  experimenting  the  two  lines  of  work  were 
harmoniously  adjusted  to  each  other.  Boys  and  girls  pass  from  their  algebra  and 
history  to  their  drawing  and  wood-work,  and  from  these  again  to  their  geometry 
and  English  literature,  with  a  hearty  zest  for  all.  The  girls  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy department  con  their  Virgils  or  don  their  cooking  suits  and  prepare  with  ease 
and  grace  such  savory  and  palatable  food  as  would  convert  the  most  radical  oppo- 
nent of  industrial  training.  In  short,  there  is  such  an  harmonious  blending  of  the 
useful  and  the  practical  with  the  higher  intellectual  culture,  that  the  unprejudiced 
observer  needs  but  to  see  it  to  be  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  and  great  utility 
of  such  training. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  opposition  to  manual  training  rises  largely  from  lamentable  ignorance  which 
prevails  oonceming  its  aims  and  results.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  sole  object  of 
industrial  training  is  to  make  mechanics  and  train  them  to  mere  manual  dexterity. 
This  is  an  utterly  erroneous  idea.  The  manual  work  is  to  furnish  the  pupils  an  on^ 
portunity  to  study  at  the  bench,  forge,  lathe,  and  engine  the  nature  of  matter  and  the 
manifestations  of  force.    It  is  purely  educational  in  its  object.    It  first  teaches  him 

*  Remarks  noade  before  the  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  at  Washington,  held 
March  15-17, 1887,  as  reported  in  The  School  Journal  (New  York  and  Chicago),  April 
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to  portray  in  the  drawing  a  yariety  of  beautiful  and  useful  forms,  and  then  how  to 
embody  these  forms  in  wood  and  metals.  It  teaches  how  to  express  thought,  not 
in  words  alone,  but  in  things.  It  produces  nothing  for  the  market  except  well- 
trained  minds  and  skilful  hands. 

DIFFBRBNCES  BSTWEEN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FACTORT. 

In  the  factory  the  individual  is  nothing;  the  article  he  makes  is  eyerything.  In 
the  training  school  the  articles  made  are  of  no  moment;  the  boys  and  girls  are  all- 
important.  They  make  many  useful  and  beautiful  things,  but  these  are  of  no  value 
compared  with  the  useful  knowledge  gained,  the  symmetrical  mental  development 
acquired.  Some  of  the  advantages  that  are  apparent  from  this  course  of  study  are: 
that  the  industrial  work  holds  many  pupils  in  the  higher  grades,  and  thus  gives 
them  the  benefits  of  a  complete  education;  it  conduces  to  their  moral  welfare,  in 
that  it  employs  all  their  time  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  way,  thus  preventing  idle- 
ness and  crowding  out  impure  thoughts  and  conceptions  that  might  find  a  harbor 
in  the  young  mind;  it  dignifies  and  exalts  labor,  and  teaches  respect  for  the  labor- 
ing man;  it  teaches  no  special  trade,  and  yet  lays  the  foundation  for  any  trade,  and 
gives  the  youth  such  knowledge  and  skill  that  he  becomes  a  better  and  sounder  judge 
of  men  and  things,  in  whatever  business  or  profession  he  may  engage. 

Manual  training  is  a  successful  and  satisfactory  branch  of  study  in  the  Toledo 
schools,  not  because  it  is  theoretically  a  good  thing,  but  because  it  is  well-managed, 
has  good  instructors,  and  proves  itself  of  great  value  to  the  pupils. 

THE  TOLEDO  SCHOOL  HAD  ITS    ORIGIN  IN  PRIVATE  LIBBRALITT. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  in  these  remarks  by  Mr. 
Compton  of  the  fact  that  tlie  city  of  Toledo  primarily  owed  its 
school  to  the  liberality  of  a  private  citizen.  He  undoubtedly  as- 
sumed that  all  his  auditors  were  familiar  with  the  well-known  facts 
which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  catalogues  of  the  school. 

In  1872  Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  who  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  founding  a  High  Class  Technological  Institution,  conveyed 
to  "The  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,"  which  had  been 
incorporated  for  this  purpose  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  valua- 
ble real  estate.  Subsequently  the  conditions  of  the  trust  he  had 
created  were  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  Trustees  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  public  educational  authorities.  In  accordance  with  this 
modification  the  city  school  authorities  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
most  unusual  and  valuable  facilities  for  trying  the  experiment  of 
Manual  Training  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  with  no 
other  cost  to  the  citizens  than  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the 
school. 

THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  school,  October  7, 1884,  Colonel  Augustus 
Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  Elinois,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  subject  of  "Manual  Training  Schools,"*  in  which  he  illustrated 

*  Manual  Training  Schools.— An  address  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobeon,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  delivered  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  October  7,  1884,  upon  the  occasion  <3i  opening  the 
Manual  Training  department  of  the  Toledo  High  School.  B,  F,  Wade  Co.,  PrioterSt 
&  Binders.    1886.    Pp.24.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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in  many  ways  the  value  of  mechanical  skill  in  its  application  to 
"every  form  of  industry  and  emphasized  the  crying  need  now  exist- 
ing in  this  country  for  a  larger  class  of  men  possessing  such  thorough 
technical  training  as  would  qualify  them  for  employment  as  skilled 
workmen  in  all  kinds  of  productive  industries;  mastery  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  special  industry  being  very  readily  acquired  by  one  so 
trained.    This  address  was  published  by  the  Toledo  School. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  si)eedy  establishing  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  in  which  such  skill  could  be  acquired,  in  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  which  otherwise  must  needs  be  greatly 
retarded  by  the  heavy  expenditure  required,  due  to  the  cost  of  the 
plant;  and,  further,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  children  of  the 
poor^  citizens  to  profit  by  these  opportunities.  Colonel  Jacobson, 
having  in  view  the  causes  that  compel  the  very  children  who  most 
need  public  instruction  to  be  soonest  deprived  of  it,  conceived  a 
plan  which  should  make  it  so  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  poor 
parents  to  continue  the  attendance  of  their  children,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  rapidly  diminishing  atteildance  in  the  higher  grades,  now 
80  evident,  would  disappear. 

AN  ORIGINAL  SUGGESTION. 

To  effect  his  double  purpose  Colonel  Jacobson  has  brought  forward 
a  very  original  proposition,  which  resembles  in  its  main  feature  the 
English  plan  of  "money  payments;'*  only,  in  this  American  modifi- 
cation of  that  feature  so  opposed  to  all  our  customs,  the  proposal  is: 
to  pay  the  scholar,  for  attendance;  not  the  teacher,  for  teaching. 
In  England,  by  the  "Grant  in  Aid"  system,  a  bounty  is  offered  for 
every  pupil  who  passes  at  stated  intervals  the  required  examinations; 
this  sum  being  an  addition  made  to  the  small  fixed  salary  secured  to 
the  teacher,  the  theory  being  that  the  teacher  is  thus  incited  to 
better  work — ^the  result  often  being,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  pupil  are  very  generally  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  the 
teacher  to  gain  the  payments.  This  plan  pf  offering  to  the  pupils 
themselves  extraneous  inducements  for  school  attendance,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  free  meal,  sometimes  of  a  trifling 
money  present,  or  of  a  summer  picnic  excursion,  or  a  Christmas  tree 
with  its  gifts,  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  America  to  charitable 
"ragged  schools,"  in  poor  districts  of  towns  and  cities,  and  to  Sun- 
day Schools  of  all  classes  and  denominations,  and  is  a  well-recog- 
nized means  of  sugar  coating,  as  it  were,  the  pill  of  knowledge  for 
ignorant  patients.  It  is  the  colossal  scale  upon  which  this  device  is 
now  projected  which  makes  it  so  noticeable.  It  is,  in  effect,  com- 
pulsory education  applied  to  Industrial  Training;  but,  this  time,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  stick,  the  bunch  of  luscious  grass  is  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  all-compelling  attraction.       *         P,g  ^.^^^  by  v^OOQ le 
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It  is  a  startling  proposition,  for  it  proposes  in  the  first  place  noth- 
ing less  than  governmental  establishment  of  a  Manual  Training^ 
Department  in  every  Public  High  School  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
second  a  scheme  of  progressively  increasing  money  payments  to  each 
high  school  pupil  for  four  years !  Colonel  Jacobson  finds  the  im- 
mense sum  requisite  for  all  this,  ready  at  hand,,  in  the  receipts  arising 
from  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  whiskey  and  tobacco.  This  sum 
has  been  readily  collected,  will  soon,  he  f  orsees,  no  longer  be  needed, 
owing  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  can  be  read- 
ily applied  as  he  suggests  without  imposing  any  additional  burden 
on  the  public. 

He  proposes  to  utilize  it  to  establish  the  universal  Industrial  Edu- 
cation of  American  school  children.  He  would  effect  this  by  putting 
Manual  Training  in  the  high  school  and  by  distribution  of  money 
among  the  scholars  in  annual  payments  for  four  years  to  each 
pupil ;  to  begin  with  $60  for  the  first  year,  $100  for  the  second,  $150 
for  the  third,  and  $200  for  the  fourth.  This  would  lead  the  parents 
of  most  of  the  children  to  desire  i^hem  to  reach  and  go  through  the 
high  schools,  and,  as  the  majority  of  them  would  be  from  families 
who  get  the  least  schooling,  the  great  educational  problem  of  how 
to  persuade  these  children  to  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  get 
the  benefit  that  the  public  which  supports  the  schools  has  a  right  to 
expect  would  be  happily  solved.  He  argued  that  this  is  feasible; 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  the  whiskey  interest  can  pay  this  tax 
without  hardship,  and  so  return  to  the  community  some  good  for 
the  terrible  evils  it  inflicts ;  while,  unless  this  is  done,  that  tax  will 
surely  be  repealed,  as  the  National  Debt  will  all  be  paid  oJBf  within 
the  next  fifteen  years.  He  supports  this  plan  by  many  ingenious, 
strong  and  eloquent  arguments. 

The  bed  rock  of  all  his  structure  being  the  American  idea  of 
giving  to  every  child  an  opportunity  for  the  best  development  of  all 
his  powers.  Where  other  nations  spend  for  armies  he  would  have 
America  spend  for  schools.  *'  It  would  make  life  easier  for  the 
struggling  multitude.  *  *  *  Instead  of  being  a  burden  for  a  poor 
man  to  educate  his  children,  the  money  that  he  then  would  draw  for 
their  education  from  the  public  f tmd  would  lighten  his  load.  *  *  ♦ 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  him  to  educate  his  children  than  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance.  The  poorer  the  man  the  more  anxious  would  he 
be  to  educate  his  children,  and  the  more  certain  would  Jie  be  to  do 
it.     *    *    *    It  would  settle  the  child  labor  question." 

He  refers,  in  proof  that  educated  industry  enriches  not  impoverishes 
a  country,  to  the  contrast  between  this  country  when  in  possession 
of  the  Indians  and  now. 

To  the  supposed  objection  that  such  a  plan  is  new  he  retorts: 
"Since  when  have  we  in  this  country  begun  to  object  to  things 
because  they  are  n^w  ?   Every  thing  in  Amgp^  J^^^^qI^  j;overn 
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by  keeping  men  down  is  old.     To  govern  by  raising  men  up  is 
new." 

His  picture  of  a  land  where  all  the  children  of  the  poor,  now  forced 
to  toil  for  a  pittance  and  remairtin  hopeless  ignorance,  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  developing  and  training  all  their  mental  and 
physical  powers,  is  certainly  as  attractive  as  poets'  fairest  dream. 
"  More  than  ever  before  it  would  make  of  this  land  for  struggling 
humanity  an  earthly  paradise."    He  closes  thus: 

THB  AMBBICAN  mSAL. 

Ynm  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  down  to  the  jHresent  moment  the  loftiest 
American  thought  is  that  in  this  country  there  shall  be  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment,  free  of  charge  for  every  child  on  the  soil,  the  highest  and  best  and  most 
practical  training  the  child  can  take  and  the  world  can  give.  The  dream  of  com- 
merce and  industry  is  a  land  fuU  of  good  customers.  The  dream  of  patrotism  is  a 
land  fuU  of  free,  intelligent  and  independent  citizens.  The  dream  of  poesy  is  a 
land  full  of  smiling,  loving,  happy  homes.  The  dream  of  commerce  and  industry, 
the  dream  of  patriotism  and  the  dream  of  poesy  are  all  the  same  dream. 

It  was  a  notable  address  on  ^n  occasion  of  great  interest.  Possibly 
those  who  have  for  so  many  years  been  endeavoring  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  National  Aid  to  Education  Bill  would  suggest  to  the 
eloquent  advocate  that  Legislatures  and  Congresses  are,  as  yet,  hardly 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  crystallizing  such  ideals  into  statutes;  not 
even  though  he  brings  to  bear  upon  them  such  high  authorities  as  are 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  from  whose  writings  he  quotes 
most  effectively. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  DONE  FOR  EDUCATION, 

Yet  in  a  country  in  which  the  General  Government  has  ever  made 
most  generous  provision  for  education,  securing  certain  allotments 
of  public  lands  to  the  States  for  the  education  of  the  people;  which 
created,  by  enactment.  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
in  all  the  States;  and  which  has,  for  many  years,  given  a  free  home 
of  160  acres  of  land  to  every  settler  who  honestly  applied  for  it;  such 
a  proposition  of  devoting  the  product  of  certain  taxes  to  education 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  startling.  To  the  Laissez  faire  people  of 
course  every  proposition  that  the  General  Government  should  itself 
do  anything  in  such  directions  is  regarded  with  equal  disapproval; 
and  to  many  political  economists  the  idea  of  thus  bribing  people  to 
take  education  would  be  abhorrent. 

These  people  all  seem  to  prefer  to  build  ever  larger  prisons,  to  mul- 
tiply almshouses,  and  to  continue  to  breed  the  idle  hoodlums  who 
^11  eventually  occupy  these  lazar  homes,  and  who  furnish  the  nidus 
for  nihiligm  and  anarchy,  rather  than  to  violate  their  theories  by  ex- 
pending a  dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  the  States  or  of  the  Nation 
to  prevent  these  evils. 

It  may  be  that  the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  orator 
is  impractioable;  it  may  be  th^t  the  industrial  ^^^^^*£Tvi?)SQl^ 

igi  ize     y  g 
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thus  promote  would  not  prove  so  effectual  a  means  of  social  salva- 
tion as  he  believes;  yet,  to  have  devised  a  scheme  whereby  part  of  the 
money  which  the  whiskey  consumers  pay  out  for  whiskey  should  be 
applied  for  the  building,  up  and  benefit  of  the  community,  seems 
not  wholly  devoid  of  practical  sagacity,  for  it  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  that  class  to  save  up  their  money  to  be  applied  by  themselves  to 
domestic  needs,  and,  since  the  Gtovemment  has  found  a  way  to  get 
hold  of  some  sixty  odd  millions  of  their  money  annually,  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  community,  what  better  use  could  be  made  of 
it,  when  no  longer  needed  for  other  public  use,  than  to  apply  it  to 
the  education  of  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  them  up  to 
be  skilled,  industrial  producers.  As  all  the  pages  of  this  Report  re- 
late, directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  question  of  how  best  to  train,  in 
the  best  industries,  the  school  children  of  America,  the  consideration 
of  this  proposition  of  Colonel  Jacobson  is  germane  to  our  subject 

That  elementary  training  in  industrial  art  should  be  given  to  the 
school  children  of  the  people,  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction,  and 
when  that  is  once  generally  admitted  as  a  public  duty,  only  the 
question  of  how  much  or  how  little  of  this  training  shall  be  given, 
will  remain.  The  orator  suggests  a  plan  by  which  'much  more  than 
has  been  generally  thought  possible  can,  in  his  judgment,  be  secured. 

The  following  communication  from  Elder  Evans,  the  well-known 
representative  of  the  prosperous  communities  of  Shakers  in  the 
United  States,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March 
12,  1887,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  as  it  gives  direct  testimony 
to  the  good  results  of  specific  industrial  training,  as  carried  on  for 
nearly  a  century;  it  also  indicates  that  the  Tribune  had  put  forward 
a  plan  of  governmental  aid  to  industrial  education,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Colonel  Jacobson.  It  is  in- 
serted here  for  its  positive  evidence  as  to  the  worth  of  industrial 
education: 

ELDER  EVANS  ON  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 

Sm:  Is  not  education  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  human  beings?  If  society 
allows  children  to  be  bom,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  society  to  make  existence  a  bless- 
ing? Good  parentage,  good  care,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  good  schooling— ed- 
ucation—that  shall  develop  aU  the  self-supporting  faculties  of  body  and  mind 
When  wiU  society  become  rational,  act  rationally,  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race?     *     *      * 

There  are  some  sixty  Shaker  families  who  have  been  taking  in  and  educating 
children  from  the  world^s  people,  for  about  one  hundred  years.  Thousands  of  these 
children  have  gone  out  from  among  them  when  they  became  of  adult  age.  But 
few  of  these  ever  became  paupers  or  criminals;  being  educated  in  a  community, 
they  learn  how  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things.  The  boys  leam  to  manage  cows, 
sheep,  horses,  poultry;  how  to  work  on  the  farm,  garden,  orchard;  and  how  to 
turn  their  hands  to  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  work,  such  as  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  etc.    And  the  girls  leam  everything  useful,  including 

isekeeping,  cooking,  mending  and  making  clothes,  ^feki  b^  a  family  of  sixty 
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people  almost  everything  can  be  done  by  the  members,  who  have  been  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  family;  from  raising  and  cooking  the  food  to  plumbing  the 
buildings.  Why  should  not  public  industrial  schools  be  self-supporting  communi- 
ties, like  Shaker  societies?  War,  pauperism  and  crime  would  soon  be  matters  of 
history,  with  slaTery  and  the  Inquisition. 

The  suggestion  of  The  Tribune  to  use  the  accumulating  funds  of  the  (Government 
to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate  the  children  of  the  country  in  industrial  schools 
is  just  what  is  needed;  not  more  soldiers,  more  pensions,  more  Monitors,  forts,  and 
guns  of  large  calibre.  Let  us  have  peace  by  putting  away  the  causes  that  create 
wars  and  fightings. 

F.  W.  EVANS. 

Mt.  Lsbanon,  March  4, 1887. 

HI8TORT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOLEDO  MAN- 
UAL TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  institution  founded  by  Mr.  Scott  was  incorporated  as  The  To- 
ledo University  of  Arts  and  Trades.  Subsequently,  as  will  appear 
later,  it  was  merged  into  the  Toledo  University.  The  Toledo  Manual 
Training  School  was  then  established  to  be  maintained  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Toledo  University.  Two  Annual  Reports,  bearing  respect- 
ively the  dates  of  1885  and  1887,  have  been  issued.*  From  the  his- 
torical data  contained  in  these,  the  following  statement  is  taken. 
Besides  these  historical  pages,  the  pamphlets  contain  the  separate 
Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  University  and  of  the  Directors  of 
The  Manual  Training  School,  from  which  the  account  here  given  is 
compiled. 

mSTORICAL. 

October  21, 1873,  Jeeup  W.  Scott  and  Susan  Scott,  his  wife,  conveyed  to  the  To- 
ledo University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  an  incorporation  created  for  that  purpose,  160 
acres  of  land  in  Adams  Township,  adjacent  to  the  city  line,  and  '*  estimated  in 
valu^  at  $80,000,  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  arts  and  trades  and 
related  sciences,  in  addition  to  what  is  furnished  by  the  public  schools  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Scott  was  himself  one  of  the  incorx)orator8  of  the  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  The  designated  Trustees  of  such  institution  were  William  H.  Scott,  Frank 
J.  Scott,  Maurice  A.  Scott,  Richard  Mott,  Sarah  R.  L,  Williams,  WUliam  H.  Ray- 
mond, Albert  E.  Macomber,  Charles  W.  Hill,  and,  also,  ex-offleiOy  the  Mayor  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  in  Toledo,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Richard  Mott  was  subsequently  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1873  the  Univen^ity  Fund  was  increased  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  by  a  gift  from 
Waiiam  H.  Raymond. 

By  a  subsequent  amendatory  deed  to  said  Toledo  University  of  Art  and  Trades, 
Jesap  W.  Scott  and  wife  released  the  Trustees  from  some  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed in  the  first  deed,  so  that  the  trust  fund  might  be  used  to  advance  education 
in  the  arts  and  trades  in  connection  with  any  municipal  or  State  fund  or  system  of 
public  education.    This  change  was  made  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  son, 

•First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University  of  the  City  of 
Toledo,  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1885.  Toledo,  Ohio:  Tlie  B,  F.  Wade  Co., 
Printers.  1885.  Pp.  34.  Second  Annual  Report,  ditto,  for  the  year^nding  Ja^u- 
aiy  1,1887.    Pp.48.  Dgtzedby    - 
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IVank  J.  Scott,  who  had  long  Seen  impreflsed  with  the  importance  of  grounding 
all  educational  work  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  free  public  school  syBtem. 

In  1868,  Mr.  F.  J.  Scott  published  in  the  Radical  Beview,  of  Boston,  an  cvigitial 
and  suggestive  essay  entitled  '*  The  Future  Palaces  of  America,"  in  which  tiie  pot* 
sibilities  of  the  free  public  educational  system  of  the  United  States,  if  carried  to 
its  legitimate  extent,  were  eloquently  presented.  The  necessity  of  securing  practi- 
cal education  in  the  arts  and  trades  upon  the  same  basis  already  adopted  by  the 
States  for  primary  and  classical  education,  was  thus  fortunately  recognized  by  Hr. 
J.  W.  Scott  in  time  to  execute  the  amendatory  deed  just  before  his  death. 

After  the  death  of  Jesup  W.  Scott,  which  occurred  January  2d,  1874,  his  widow, 
Susan  W.  Scott,  and  his  three  sons  carried  out  his  known  wish  to  have  the  Uni- 
vorsity  further  endowed  by  the  joint  conveyance  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Univenity 
of  real  property  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  estimated  in  value  at  $50,000. 

April  1, 1878,  with  funds  given  by  William  H.  Raymond,  the  Trustees  of  the  ssid 
University  of  Arts  and  Trades  purchased  the  property  known  as  Raymond  Hall, 
comer  of  Adams  and  Tenth  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  work  of  such 
institution.  The  property  was  purchased  at  public  sale,  and  the  situation  was 
deemed  a  desirable  one.    The  gift  from  Mr.  Raymond  amounted  to  $15,000. 

January  14,  1875,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Arts  and  Trades  arranged  to 
open  the  School  of  Design  in  Raymond  Hall  two  hours  during  five  evenings  of  each 
week,  also  on  each  Saturday,  and  WOliam  Young  was  employed  as  instructor. 
May  1, 1875,  Mr.  Young  was  called  away  from  Toledo,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Shipley  was 
employed  in  his  place.  Subsequently  Mr.  E.  O.  Fallis  took  charge  of  the  school. 
This  School  of  Design  ccxitinued  for  several  seasons  and  imparted  valuable  mtavc- 
tion  to  large  classes  of  pupils. 

July  6, 1875,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Scott  procured  for  the  School  of  Design  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  studies  in  Architectupe  and  Mechanical  Arts,  consisting  of  books,  pho- 
tographs, engravings  and  lithographic  prints  in  great  variety. 

January  18, 1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  being 
unable,  with  the  resources  in  hand,  to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  donors,  made  a 
tender  of  the  entire  University  property  to  the  City  of  Toledo,  on  condition  that  the 
city  would  assume  the  trust  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  in  sec- 
tions 4005  to  4105,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

This  property  was  formally  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  and,  after  fall 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  University,  was  accepted  by  res- 
olution adopted  February  7, 1884.  Subsequently  this  acceptance  was  duly  embodied 
in  an  ordinance  under  which  the  Common  Council  established  the  Toledo  Univer- 
sity, as  heretofore  more  fully  stated. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1884,  the  Common  Council  approved  an  ordinance  estab- 
lishing the  Toledo  University.  A  portion  of  this  ordinance  as  subsequently  re-ap- 
proved in  the  Revised  Ordinances  of  the  city  reads  as  follows: 

"  Section  678.  There  is  hereby  established  a  University  for  the  promotion  of  free 
education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  within  the  city,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Chap- 
ter 14,  Title  III,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  to  be  styled  and  known  as  the  Toledo 
University. 

**  Sbc.  682.  The  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University  are  authorized,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  city,  to  accept  and  take,  as  trustee  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding  said  University,  or  any  department  thereof,  a  con- 
veyance and  transfer  of  any  estate,  property  or  funds  which  have  been  heretofore, 
or  hereafter  may  be,  lawfully  given  and  transferred  to  the  city  for  such  purpose, 
upon  such  terms,  conditions  and  trusts,  not  inconsistent  witii  law,  as  the  Common 
Council,  by  ordinance,  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  for  that  end;  or  any  annu- 
ity or  endowment  in  the  nature  of  income,  which  may  be  covenanted  or  pledged 
to  the  city  toward  such  purpose;  and  such  estate,  property  or  fimdi^^hen  so  con- 
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Teyed,  assigned,  or  transferred  and  delivered,  shall  be  held  and  applied  by  the  city 
in  trust,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  conveyed,  assigned,  or 
transfored,  and  the  custody,  management  and  entire  administration  and  control 
thereof  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University,  for  such  pur- 
pose, in  accordance  with  the  terms,  and  true  intent  of  the  trust  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  same  may  be  given  or  held. 

"  SBa  d88.  The  first  department  of  such  University  to  be  opened  shall  be  designed 
and  known  as  the  Mftniml  Training  School,  and  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  practical  arts  and  trades." 

On  ihe  25th  of  May,  1884,  the  Directcw^  of  the  Toledo  University  were  duly  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  by  the  Common  Ck)uncil. 

July  8, 1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  by  Hon. 
Richard  Mott,  their  president,  conveyed  the  real  estate  held  by  that  corporation, 
and  estimated  to  be  worth  |100,000,  to  the  City  of  Toledo  m  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  practical  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Board. 

October  1,  1884,  the  work  of  the  Manual  Training  Department  began  in  rooms  in 
the  High  School  Building,  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  Mr.  Ralph  H. 
Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  as  instructor,  and  a 
class  of  sixty  pupils. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  3t(anual  Training  School  in  the  new  building  was  duly 
conunemorated  by  an  important  educational  convention  held^  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
December,  1885. 

In  arranging  the  laboratory  work  for  boys,  the  methods  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual 
Trailing  School  under  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  have  been  closely  followed,  while  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Economy  has  been  mainly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Emma  P. 
Ewing,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa. 

The  following  copious  extracts  from  the  two  animal  Reports  of  the 
Directors  of  the  University  give,  in  detail,  the  transactions  of  the 
Board.  In  the  first  Annual  Report  the  sections  of  the  City  Ordi- 
nances creating  the  Board,  etc.,  are  quoted;  as  those  essential  to  this 
history  have  been  already  given  in  the  historical  data  they  are  here 
omitted; 

FUtST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  DHtECTORS  OF  THE  TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY. 

To  Hon,  Samuel  F.  Forbes^  Mayor ,  and  the  Hon,  Common  Council  of  the  City 

of  Toledo: 

Gentlemen:  On  the  18th  of  March,  1884,  the  Common  Council  approved  the  ordi' 
nance  under  which  this  Board  was  organized.    •    ♦    ♦ 

The  above  ordinance  was  enacted  under  the  authority  of  Sections  4095  to  4105  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  act  provides  that  the  number  of 
Directors  of  said  University  shall  be  thirteen;  six  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by 
tlie  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  and  six  shall  be  nommated  by  the  Mayor,  all  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  ex-offldo 
a  member  of  said  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  FIR8T  BOARD  OF  DIRBCTORS. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1884,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Common  Council,  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  duly,  confirmed  as  EWrectors  of  the  Toledo  University,  namely: 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Education:  Horace  S.  Walbridge,  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  Hon.  Henry  Kahlo,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  Frank  J.  Scott,  for  a  term 
of  three  years;  William  H.  Scott,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  M.  D.  Carrington,  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  A.  E.  Macomber,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Mayor:  Maurice  A.  SQott,  for  a  term  of  one  year; 
Noah  H.  House,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  Bemhard  Meilink,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  William  Q.  Haggenberg,  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  Hon.  Guido  Marx,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Hon.  Jacob  Romeis, 
Mayor,  ex-offldo  member. 

May  29, 1884,  said  directors  met  and  organized,  with  William  H.  Scott^resident; 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  vice-president,  and  A.  £.  Macomber,  clerk.  On  the  8d  day 
of  July,  1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  by  Hon. 
Richard  Mott,  its  president,  conveyed  the  real  estate  held  by  that  corporation,  and 
estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,  to  the  City  of  Toledo  in  trust,  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  education,  under  the  direction  of  this  Board. 

Then  follow  details  of  the  lots  and  parcels  of  the  real  estate  thus 
transferred. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAIIONO  SCHOOL. 

•  *  *  By  the  terms  of  the  above  ordinance  your  Directors  were  instructed  to 
first  establish  the  Manual  Training  School  department  of  the  Toledo  University. 

Frequent  conferences  with  members  of  your  honorable  body  gave  assurance  of 
the  united  conviction  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by  establishing  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  trust  estate,  with  the  generous  assistance  from  the  city,  should  be  ample 
to  establish  and  maintain  this  department  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  warm  assurance  of  a  desire  to  heartily  co-operate 
in  the  establishment  of  this  department  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and 
in  September,  1884,  assigned  for  tliis  purpose  two  commodious  rooms  in  the  tligh 
School  building.  One  of  these  was  used  as  a  drawing  room  and  the  other  duly 
equipped  with  work-benches,  tools,  etc.,  and  a  very  competent  instructor.  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  was  em- 
ployed. Fifty  boys  and  ten  girls  from  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  work  of  this  department. 

In  March,  1885,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  further  earnest  of  its  desire  to  pro- 
mote manual  instruction,  executed  a  lease  to  the  University  Board  of  the  site  upon 
which  the  Manual  Training  School  building  has  been  erected.  This  lease  was  exe- 
cuted under  authority  of  the  State  Legislature,  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  runa 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  subject  to  indefinite  renewal  unless  after  that  term  the 
exigencies  of  the  High  School  shall  need  tlie  room ;  in  which  event,  the  appraised 
value  of  the  building  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  University 
Board.  This  condition  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  view  of  both  parlies  to  the  lease  that  such 
exigencies  will  never  arise,  and  that  the  lease  is  practically  a  perpetual  one.  It  is 
believed  that  under  wise  direction  the  two  systems  of  instruction  wiU  become  so 
welded  together  as  to  be  forever  inseparable. 

THE  BUILDING. 

This  Board  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  constructing  a  building  upon 
the  site  so  generously  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education  ample  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  fully-equipped  school.  Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Plans  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
E,  O.  Fallis  &  Co.  The  contract  for  brick  work,  stone  work,  catch  basin,  plastering 
of  office  room,  etc.,  was  let  to  Messrs.  Hanehan  Bros.,  and  the  contract  tdr  wood 
work  was  let  to  Anderton  Bently.  The  biuiding  was  practically  completed  and 
formally  opened  December  5,  1885. 

The  building  has  been  equipped  with  a  50-horse-power  engine  from  the  factory 
of  the  Ball  Engine  Company  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  boiler  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Brownell  of  Dayton,  Ohio.    The  building  is  he^te^^ygtl|^^^|chaust  steam 
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from  the  engine.  The  steam  piping  and  plumbing  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Locke 
&  Scholtz,  of  this  city.  Two  wood  working  rooms  are  folly  equipped  with  work 
benches  and  tools,  including  twenty-four  turning  lathes  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern, designed  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Goodwin  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  Kendall 
&  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  iron  working  rooms  are  being  fully  equipped,  and  will  be 
in  readinfps  for  the  school  year  beginning  September  1, 1886. 

Tlie  Mft^"<»^l  Training  School  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  eighty  boys  and  forty 
girls  in  attendance.  The  instructors  are  Ralph  H.  Miller,  principcd  and  instructor 
in  shop  work;  George  S.  Mills,  instructor  in  drawing;  N.  W.  House,  instructor  in 
shop  work,  with  George  S.  Waite,  assistant. 

THE  KEW  BUILDINO  OFBNBD  WITH  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  the  new  building  was  duly 
commemorated  by  an  important  educational  convention,  held  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  December,  1885.  This  conveution  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest  to  the  edu- 
cational circles  of  thie  West.  Many  prominent  speakers  of  a  national  reputation 
were  present  and  delivered  addresses  in  explanation  and  commendation  of  the  plan 
to  be  carried  out.  This  number  included  ex-President  Hayes,  who  presided;  Dr. 
C.  M.  "Woodward,  managing  director  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School; 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  managing  director  of  the  Workingman's  School,  of  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  in  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Ck>llege;  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ham, 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
Schooj.  Some  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  were:  Manual  Training  and  its 
Relation  to  Public  Education;  the  Educational  Advantage  of  Drawing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools;  Industrial  Training  for  Girls;  Domestic  Economy;  Industrial  Art,  etc. 

In  the  task  of  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School  your  Directors  have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  new  or  untried  experiments,  concerning  the  issue 
of  which  there  might  be  a  doubt.  They  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  methods  of  the  most  successful  schools  already  established,  and  are  well 
assured  that  they  are  working  upon  a  system  that  has  yet  to  naake  its  first  failure. 

To  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  P.  Ewing,  dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  the  Directors  are 
deeply  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid  in  the  organization  of  this  school.  The  Di- 
rectors are  also  deeply  grateful  to  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson,  Professor  Felix 
Adler,  Dr.  H.  A.  *  Belfield,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ham  and  ex-President  Hayes,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  the  school  has  received  at  their  hands.  The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Professor  J.  W.  Dowd,  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Toledo,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  High  and  Granmiar  Schools,  has  been  invaluable  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

September  1,  1885,  Mr.  Noah  W.^ouse  retired  from  this  board  in  order  to  accept 
a  position  as  instructor  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  where  he  has  rendered  most 
valuable  services. 

The  board  has  recognized  that  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  are  entitled  to 
the  opportunities  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  such  pupils,  who  have  reached  the  equivalent  of  senior 
grammar  school  grade,  and  at  such  convenient  hours  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  mental  studies  in  their  respective  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  Bernard  Meilink,  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  duties  and  ill  health,  was 
unable  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

THE  COST  OP  THE  NEW  BUILDINO. 

The  amount  expended  upon  the  Manual  Training  School  building,  including  the 
underground  boiler  and  coal  rooms  placed  outside  of  the  main  building,  sewer  con- 
nections, grading,  walks,  steam  piping,  etc.,  has  been  $22,951.44. 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  1885,  the  Common  Council  iaraed  |dO,000  University 
bonds,  running  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  5  per  cent,  interest  These  brought  a  {ire- 
mium  of  $872.14,  making  a  total  yield  of  $SK),872.14. 

These  bonds  were  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  so  much  of  the  tract  of  160 
acres  held  in  trust  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  this  issue.  The  sale  of  real  estate 
from  the  trust  estate  amounts  to  $12,180,  as  heretofore  stated.  • 

Tlie  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  building  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  school,  to  January  1, 1886,  have  been  as  follows: 

RECBIPTB. 

• 

Real  estate,  proceeds  issue  of  $20,000  5  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds $20, 872. 14 

Real  estate,  proceeds  of  real  estate  sold $12, 180.00 

Real  estate,  proceeds  of  rents 402. 00 

$12,682.00 

Less  mortgage  incumbrances 7,934.86 

Less  taxes,  assessments  and  insurance 901. 66 

8,885.73 

8,746.28 

Materia]  used  in  shop  collected  from  pupils 218.80 

General  levy  city  duplicate  for  1884 5,920.30 

Accounts  payable 1, 567.18 

Total 32, 819. 24 

EXPENDITURBS. 

Manual  Training  School  building 22, 951.44 

Tools  and  machinery 5, 627.35 

Current  expenses  from  September  1, 1884,  to  January  1,  1686,  including 

salaries  of  instructors 8,465.90 

Material  for  shop 2 1 3. 30 

Bali»nce  unexpended  with  County  Treasurer 61.25 

Total 82,819.24 

By  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  under  which  this 
school  is  organized,  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  City  of  Toledo  at  the  time 
of  admission.  A  fee,  corresponding  to  the  charge  made  in  other  schools  of  like 
grade,  has  been  named  for  pupils  from  abroad  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  The  course  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  presented  herewith.  This  coiurse  will  be  subject 
to  wliatever  changes  experience  may  suggest.  A  competent  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Economy  will  enter  upon  her  duties  September  1, 1886. 

WM.  H.  SCOTT,  President, 
A.  E.  MACOMBER,  Secretary. 

The  second  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1886,  is  given  in  full: 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Hon.  Samuel  F,  Forbes^  Mayor,  and  the  Hon.  Common  Council  of  the  City 

of  Toledo:' 

Gentlemen  :  In  their  first  annual  report,  presented  one  year  ago,  your  Directors 
were  enabled  to  announce  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  Department  and  the  equipment  of  several  rooms  witli  adequate  tools  and 
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machinery  for  insiruction  in  wood- working.  Two  oommodioiiB  and  well-lighted 
rooms  had  also  been  provided  for  instruction  in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  the  forging  shop  was  duly  equipped  with  the  most 
ai^DTOved  appliances  for  practical  instruction  in  metal  working,  such  as  forging, 
welding,  tempering,  brazing  and  soldering,  and  classes  entered  upon  such  work  in 
the  Autumn  term  of  the  current  year. 

The  room  set  apart  for  iron  machine  work  will  be  equipped  during  the  summer 
of  1887.  This  being  done  the  Manual  Training  School  will  be  furnished  with  tools 
and  machinery  for  instruction  in  wood  and  iron  work  to  the  extent  now  contem- 
plated. 

FaOVISION  FOR  THE  QIBLS. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy  has  received  the  earn- 
est attention  of  your  Directors. 

It  became  apparent  that  not  only  abstract  justice  but  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment demanded  that  the  opportunities  for  industrial  instruction  for  girls  should  be 
as  ample  and  complete  as  that  contemplated  for  boys. 

While  the  work  of  this  department  was  not  wholly  without  precedent,  yet  your 
Directors  deemed  it  wise  to  call  to  their  aid  an  Advisory  Ck)uncil  of  ladies  to  assist 
in  maturing  the  general  plan  and  details  of  such  instruction,  and  the  advice  and 
direction  of  such  council  has  been  of  value  in  the  organization  of  this  department. 

Two  large  and  well-lighted  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  building  have 
been  set  apart  for  this  work,  one  of  which  has  been  furnished  with  all  needed  ap- 
pliances for  practical  instruction  in  cookery. 

A  skillful  teacher,  Miss  N.  E.  Rawson,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Ewing  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  been  secured,  and  instruction  in  cookery  is  now  furnished  to  large  and 
enthusiastic  classes. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Eeccmomy  has  been  received  with  great  favor  and 
sapport  and  promises  to  meet  the  full  expectations  of  those  who  most  warmly  en- 
couraged its  establishment.  The  instruction  in  cookery  has  proved  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  Next  school  year  instruction  will  be  furnished  in  cutting  and  garment 
making. 

EVENING  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Tour  Directors  understand  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Mayor  and  Ck^mmon 
Council  that  the  advantages  of  this  school  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  city  so  far  as  they  shall  evince  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  op- 
portunity. In  view  of  the  great  advantage  that  wiU  accrue  to  a  large  number  of 
young  mechanics  and  others  who  have  employment  during  the  day,  from  instruction 
in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  it  has  been  determined  to  fur- 
nish such  instruction  in  evening  classes  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  this  end 
classes  were  organized  last  November. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  from  the  outset  evinced  the  warmest  sympathy  with 
this  movement  and  have  in  every  possible  way  extended  their  aid  and  co-operation. 
The  very  satisfactory  progress  already  made  in  the  growth  of  the  Manual  Training 
8chool  has  been  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  such  aid  and  co-operation.  To 
round  out  and  make  more  complete  the  course  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  Even- 
ing School,  the  Board  of  Education  has  maintained  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  grammar,  etc. 

Through  the  Joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  Board,  it 
niay  confidently  be  expected  that  evening  classes  will  hereafter  be  maintained  each 
year  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  six  months.  ^^S  ^^ 

Instruction  will  be  furnished  in  all  the  branches  and  departments  of  the  day  schools 
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so  far  as  a  demand  shall  be  made  to  appear.  Thus  far  the  evening  claases  have  de* 
Toted  themselves  mainly  to  drawing  and  mathematics. 

From  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  the  Manual  Training  School, 
there  has  been  sold  during  the  past  year  the  lot  and  building  on  the  comer  of  Adams 
and  Tenth  streets,  known  as  the  church  property,  to  the  Central  Congregational 
Society  for  the  sum  of  |8,000.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  have  been  applied  to  the 
further  equipment  and  completion  of  the  Manual  Training  School  building. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  Board  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1887, 
have  been  as  follows : 

BBCEIPTS  FOR  1886. 

Real  estate: 

Proceeds  of  real  estate  sold |8,000.00 

Proceeds  of  rent 281. 00 

8,281.00 
Less  tax  and  sidewalk  improvement , « 95. 84 

8,185.16 

Material  used  in  shop—collected  from  pupils 684. 57 

General  levy  city  duplicate  for  1886 6, 266. 42 

Accounts  payable 66. 824 

16,552.97 
EXFENDirURES  FOR  1886. 

Manual  Training  School  building 2,986.97 

Tools  and  machinery 5,677.89 

Cmrent  expenses: 

Including  salaries  of  instructors 5, 148.49 

Materials  for  shop 684.57 

Interest  account 968. 20 

County  Treasiu-er— Balance  unexpended  in  excess  of  1885 186. 85 

15,552.97 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  upon  the  Manual  Training  School  is  optional,  yet  the  day  classes 
now  number  150;  and  the  evening  classes  50;  and  in  addition  a  number  oi  post 
graduates  of  the  High  School  are  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  furnished 
in  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy. 

The  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school  continues  to  increase,  and  it.  is  believed 
that  each  year  the  classes  wiU  increase  in  numbers. 

INTEREST  SHOWN  BY  OTHER  COMMUNITIBS. 

Other  communities  have  been  watching  the  example  of  Toledo  with  great  inter- 
est. The  letters  of  inquiry  and  personal  visits  from  all  sections  of  the  country  in- 
dicate the  widespread  interest  in  the  Manual  Training  School  movement.  This  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  attention  which  this  topic  has  received  in  the  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  our  most  conservative 
thinkers  regard  this  practical  instruction  furnished  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  factors  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

Since  our  last  report  Manual  Training  Schools  have  been  established  in  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  incorporate  the  Cleveland  Man- 
ual Training  School  into  the  public  school  system,  legislat|ive^|u^^^^fjring  been 
obtained  this  winter  for  that  purpose.  ^  ^      ^  o 
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It  is  stated  upon  reliable  authority  that  if  every  High  School  in  the  United  States 
possessed  a  fully  equipped  Manual  Training  Department  with  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  each,  yet  even  then  this  country  would  fall 
below  Germany  in  the  attention  given  to  this  line  of  instruction, 
r  The  city  of  Toledo  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  been  among  the  earliest  to 
enter  upon  this  important  work,  and  perhaps  is  absolutely  the  pioneer  city  in  bring- 
ing Tiif^n^ifi^  training  under  the  wing  of  the  free  common  school  system. 

WM.  H.  SCOTT, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directon, 
A.  E.  MACOMBER, 

.    Secretary, 

ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  important  edu- 
cational undertaklAg  having  already  been  given  at  length,  the  ac- 
count of  the  school  and  the  details  of  its  courses  of  instruction  as 
contained  in  the  report  for  the  year  1886  will  now  be  given.  The 
differences  between  the  cojirses  of  study  as  given  in  the  two  reports 
are  slight — what  was  called  "  Laboratory"  work,  in  the  first  report, 
is  now  called  "Shop"  work.  In  the  first  report  credit  is  given  to 
Professor  Woodward,  of  Saint  Louis,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  in  Manual  Training,  and  to  Miss  Emma  P.  Ewing,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Iowa  State  College,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy, 

In  the  list  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  H. 
Bergen,  who  was  a  member  in  1885,  gives  place  to  that  of  H.  D, 
Pierce  iii  1886.  In  the  list  of  Directors  of  the  University  the  name 
of  H.  8.  Walbridge,  in  1885,  gives  place  to  that  of  Theodore  J.  Brown 
in  1886;  otherwise  the  membership  of  these  two  bodies  remains  the 
same. 

Thb  Tolbdo  Manual  Tbainino  School  (kaintainbd  under  thb  jonnr  control 
OF  THB  Toledo  Board  of  Education  and  the  Directobs  of  the  Toledo 
UNivEBsmr). 


TOLEDO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


John  G.  Rikb,  President; 
Charles  Zirwas, 
Dr.  JoAB  Squire, 
Frank  H.  Tanner, 


Franklin  Hubbard, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Reed, 
H.  D.  Pierce, 
Rynehold  Opitz. 


directors  of  TOLEDO  UNIVERSTTY. 


William  H.  Scott,  President; 
Hon.  GuiDO  Marx, 
Frank  J.  Scorr, 
Albert  E.  MaGombeb, 
M.  D.  Carrinoton, 
DandOiJ.  CHara, 


Hon.  Henry  Eahlo, 

William  G.  Haoenbero, 

Maurice  A.  Soorr, 

Theodore  J.  Brown, 

Daniel  C.  Shaw, 

Dr,  Samuel  F.  Fcg^,  ^^^R!yogle 
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TOLEDO  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Instruction  in  shop  work  and  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  is  furnished 
by  the  University  Board,  while  the  intellectual  studies,  which  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  manual  training,  are  furnished  in  the  Public  Schools,  in 
the  prescribed  Grammar  and  High  School  Course. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  united  action  of  these  two  Boards,  is  to  so  enlarge  the 
scope  of  public  instruction  in  Toledo,  as  represented  by  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  as  to  include  instruction  in  the  practical  arts,  domestic  economy,  together 
with  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  course,  including  this  instruction, 
will  be  known  as  the  Manual  Training  School  Course. 

THE  ORiaiN  AND  PUBPOSB  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  to  furnish  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  The  tool  in- 
struction as  at  present  contemplated  will  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  iron  chipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brassing  and  soldering,  the  use  of 
machine  shop  tools,  and  such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  add, to  the  foregoing  from  time  to  time. 

The  Manual  Training  School  clearly  recognizes  the  pre-eminent  value  and  necessity 
of  intellectual  development  and  discipline.  This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful 
study  with  book  as  well  as  with  tools.  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school 
day  a  full  hour,  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  recitations,  to 
find  time  for  drawing  and  tool  work,  and  domestic  economy,  and  thus  to  secure  a 
more  liberal,  intellectual  and  physical  development— a  m<M:e  symmetrical  education. 

It  is  believed  that,  to  all  students,  without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future*  the  valtie 
of  the  training  which  can  be  got  in  shop  work,  spending  only  eight  or  ten  hours 
per  week,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools  and 
teachers. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  APTITUDES. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  students  who  have  special  aptitudes  in  certain  di- 
rections find  great  difficulty  in  mastering  subjects  in  other  directions.  In  such 
cases  it  is  often  the  best  course  to  yield  to  natural  tastes  and  to  assist  the  btudent  in 
finding  his  proper  sphere  of  work  and  study.  A  decided  aptitude  for  handicraft  is 
not  unfrequently  coupled  with  a  strong  aversion  to  and  unfitness  for  abstract  and 
theoretical  investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  cases,  more  time 
should  be  spent  in  the  shop,  and  less  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  room.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  facility  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  oftea  accom- 
panied by  a  great  lack  of  either  mechanical  interest  or  power.  When  such  a  bias 
is  discovered  the  pupil  should  unquestionably  be  sent  to  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
rather  than  to  the  laboratory  or  draughting  room.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  developments  of  this  school  will  prevent  those  serious  errors  in  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  which  often  prove  so  fatal  to  the  fondest  hopes. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  intelligent  manual  labor.  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but 
dull,  brute  force,  despises  both  the  labor  and  the  laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  himself,  comes  the  willingness  to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When  once 
he  appreciates  skill  in  handicraft,  he  honors  the  workman. 

In  a  Manual  Training  School  tool  work  never  descends  into  drudgery;  the  tasks 
are  not  long,  nor  are  they  unnecessarily  repeated.  Whatever  may  be  the  social 
standing  or  influence  of  the  parents,  the  children  go  together  to  the  same  work,  and 
are  tested  physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  by  the  same  standards.  The  result 
will  be  a  truer  estimate  of  laboring  and  manufacturing  people,  and  a  sounder  judg- 
pient^  on  all  social  problems,  Digitized  by  V^ O OQ IC 
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It  is  not  assumed  that  every  pupil  who  enters  this  ^hool  is  to  ^ 

Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  %  ^ 

paths— law,  medicine,  or  literature.    Some  who  develop  both  natiu 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  to  a  Polytechnic  School  into 
realms  of  professional  life,  as  engineers  or  scientists.    Others  will  find  th 
est  usefoInesB  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some  lH*anch  of  mechanical  wv 
which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave  school.    All  will  gain  intellec        ^ 
by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.    The  grand  result  wiU  be  an  incre^mg 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful 
mannfacturers,  better  lawyerd,  more  skillful  physicians,  more  useful  citizens. 

SPECIAL  TRADES  ARE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

All  the  shop-work  is  disciplinary;  special  trades  will  not  be  taught,  nor  will  ar- 
ticles be  manufactured  for  sale.  "  It  is  the  trained  mind  and  hand  that  is  put  upon 
the  market*' 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narrow  for  educational  purposes.  Manual  educa- 
tion should  be  as  broad  and  liberal  as  inteUectuaL  A  shop  which  manufactures  for 
the  market,  and  expects  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products,  is  necess^ly  con- 
fined to  salable  work,  and  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of  lessons  is  impossi- 
ble, except  at  great  cost  If  the  object  of  the  shop  is  education,  a  student  should 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  any  task  or  process  the  moment  he  has  learned  to  do  it 
well.  If  the  shop  were  intended  to  make  money,  the  students  would  be  kept  at 
work  on  what  they  could  do  best,  at  the  expense  of  breadth  and  versatility. 

In  manual  education,  the  desired  end  is  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  materials,  and  not  the  production  of  si)ecific  articles;  hence  we  abstract 
all  the  mechanical  processes  and  manual  arts  and  typical  tools  of  the  trades  and 
occnpations  of  men,  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and 
then  incorporate  it  in  our  system  of  education.  Thus,  without  teaching  any  one 
trade,  we  teach  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of  all. 

THE  COMBINED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Covers  four  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupil  is  about  equaUy  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises.  One  hour  per  day  is  given  to  drawing,  and  two 
hours  tp  shop-work. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  five  parallel  lines— three  intellectual  and  two 
manual,  as  follows: 

First.  A  course  of  pure  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  I^ane  Trigonometry. 

Second.  A  course  in  Science  and  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mensuration,  and  Book-keeping. 

Third.  A  course  in  Language  and  Literature,  including  English  Granunar,  Spell- 
ing, Composition,  Literature,  History,  and  the  elements  of  Political  Science  and 
Economy. 

Fourth.  A  course  in  Penmanship,  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Fifth.  (1.)  A  course  of  Tool  instruction,  including  Carpentry,  Wood  Turning, 
Forging,  Soldering,  and  Bench  and  Machine  Work  in  Iron.  (2.)  Instruction  in  Do- 
mestic Economy,  including  Cookery,  Garment  Cutting  and  Making,  Clay  Modeling, 
Wood  Carving,  etc. 

Students  have  no  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies;  each  must  conform 
to  the  course  as  laid  down,  and  take  every  branch  in  its  order. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  and  shop-work  by  years  is  substantially  as  follows, 
^object  to  such  changes  as  experi^c^  may  dictate: 
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Course  op  Combined  Study  and  Training  for  Boys. 

Senior  Grammar  School : 

(1)  Mathematics, — Arithmetic. 

(2)  (Science.— Physical  Gkography. 

(3)  Language.-— Grammar,  SpeUing,  Writing,  English  Composition. 

Mannal  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing, — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Lettering. 

(5)  Shoptffork. — Carpentry,  Joining,  Jig  Sawing.    Proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Junior  High  School,  Manual  Training  School : 

(1)  Mathematics, — Algebra,  Arithmetic. 

(2)  Science. — Physiology  and  Botany. 

(3)  Xanguage.— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Writing. 

(4)  Dmtmng.— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical.    Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 

(5)  Shopwork,— Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Middle  High  School : 

(1)  Mathematics, — G^metry,  Arithmetic  Reviewed. 

(2)  Science, — Physics. 

(3)  Language, — English  Composition,  History. 

Manual  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing, — Free  Hand  and  Architectural,  Designing  from  Plant  and  Leaf 

Forms. 
(3)  STioptoorfc.— Forging,  Welding,  Tempering,  Brazing,  and  Soldering,  Moulding 
and  Casting. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Senior  High  School : 

(1)  Mathematics, — Plane  Trigonometry,  Mechanics. 

(2)  jS'cience.— Chemistry,  Book-keeping,  Ethics ;  Rights  and  Duties ;  Laws  of 

Right  Conduct. 

(3)  Language.— Political  Economy,  English  Literature  and  Composition. 

Manual  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing, — Machine  and  Architectural  Details,  Decorative  Designing. 

(5)  Machine  Shqptoork. — Clipping,  Filing,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc. ,  Study 

of  Machinery,  Care  of  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers,  Study  of  Electrical 
Machinery  and  Gas  Engines.  j 

I 

ELECTIYES. 

In  the  first  year  German  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Physical  Geography ;  in  the 
second  year  in  the  place  of  Rhetoric  or  Physiology ;  in  the  third  year  in  the  place 
of  History ;  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  place  of  English  Literature. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  be  somewhat  abridged  for  pupils  who 
may  prefer  a  wider  range  in  free-hand  and  decorative  work. 

Instruction  will  be  given  each  year  in  the  properties  of  the  materials — wood,  iron, 
brass,  etc.-— used  that  year. 

Throughout  the  course,  forty-five  minutes  per  day  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and 
ninety  minutes  per  day  to  shop-work.  The  remainder  of  the  school-day  will  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  recitation.  Each  pupil  must  recite  daily  three  lessons,  which 
must  mainly  be  learned  at  home.    It  is  expected  that  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils 
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shall  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  high  school  standards.  A  diploma  will  be  given  on 
graduation,  by  the  University  Directors,  in  addition  to  the  regular  diploma  for 
High  School  work. 

Latin,  French  and  Qerman  are  optional  studies. 

The  original  purpose  was  to  limit  the  Manual  Training  School  course  to  three 
jears  and  to  make  such  period  conform  to  the  three  High  School  years.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  manual  instruction  is  equally  valuable  to  boys  of 
the  Grammar  School  grade,  and  therefore  the  course  has  now  been  arranged  to  in- 
clude the  Senior  Grammar  School  year.  But  the  time  required  of  such  pupils  in 
the  work-flhope  will  be  somewhat  abridged. 

Ambitioos  boys,  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  High  School,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  second  year,  provided  they  signify  a  purpose  to  com- 
plete the  course  and  are  willing  to  devote  some  extra  time  to  laboratory  work  to 
cover  the  exercises  of  the  first  year. 

DRAWING. 

The  course  in  drawing  embraces  three  general  divisions: 

(1)  Free-hand  Drawing,  designed  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion;  to 
teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  train  the  hand  to  rapidly  delineate  the 
forms  either  of  existing  objects  or  of  ideals  in  the  mind. 

(2)  Mechanical  Drawing,  including  the  use  of  instruments;  geometric  construc- 
tion; the  arrangements  of  projections,  elections,  plans,  and  sections;  also  the  va- 
rious methods  of  producing  shades  and  shadows  with  pen  or  brush. 

(3)  Technical  Drawing  or  Draughting,  illustrating  conventional  colors  and  signs; 
Bystems  of  architectural  or  shop  drawing;  and  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  the  proportions  and  details  of  various  classes  of  machines  and  structures. 

And  as  at  present  arranged  will  comprise  the  following: 

First  Year, — Principles  of  Projection  Drawing;  Free  Hand  Elevation,  Plans  and 
Sections  of  various  objects;  The  use  of  drawing  tools,  including  practice  in  pen  lin- 
ing, etc.;  Working  drawings  to  scale,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  de- 
tails of  various  machines  and  parts  of  machines;  Lettering;  Free-hand  perspective 
in  outline  from  objects. 

Second  Year, — Geometrical  Construction;  Problems  in  oblique  orthographic  pro- 
jection; Water  coloring  in  flat  washes;  Development  of  surf  aces  as  applied  to  sheet 
metal  pattern  work;  Isometric  projection;  Free-hand  perspective  in  light  and  shade 
from  objects. 

Third  Feor.— Pen  line  shading;  Projection  of  shadows;  Mechanical  perspective; 
Architectural  working  drawings,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections  perspective, 
and  details  of  buildings  and  building  construction;  Free-hand  drawing  as  applied 
to  architectural  ornamentation  and  enrichment 

Fourth  year.— Water  color  shading;  Machine  design  and  construction;  Machine 
drawing,  including  the  laying  out  of  trains  of  gearing,  etc. ;  Geometrical  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  elements  of  decorative  art  work;  Free-hand  drawing  from  casts; 
Pen  sketching. 

DBTAILS  OP  SHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

Hie  shop  instruction  is  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The  instructor  ^t 
the  bench,  machinery,  or  anvil,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class  the  day's 
fesaon,  giving  all  needed  information,  and  at  times  using  the  blackboard.  When 
necessary  the  pupils  make  notes  and  sketches  (working  drawings),  and  questions 
are  asked  and  answered,  that  all  obscurities  may  be  removed.  The  class  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  execution  of  the  task,  leaving  the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to 
such  as  need  it.    At  a  specified  time  the  lesson  ceases,  and  the  work  is  brought  in, 
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commented  on,  and  markei.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  assigned  should  tje 
finished;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  well  begun  and  carried  on  with  reso- 
lute speed  and  accuracy. 

THE  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

The  time  spent  in  shop- work  has  never  exceeded  one  and  a  half  hours  per  dsLy, 
unless  the  boys  have  voluntarily  remained  after  hours  for  additional  practiee. 
Moreover,  from  these  two  hours  should  be  subtracted  fully  ten  minutes  for  virasli- 
ing,  dressing,  etc.  A  week,  therefore,  represents  less  than  eight  hours  of  actual 
work  in  a  shop.  Hence,  in  placing  a  value  upon  the  time  spent,  as  men  count 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  ''day's  work'*  is  all  the  boys  have  per  week. 
For  carpentry  and  wood  turning  they  have  three  hundred  hours,  or  thirty  days  in 
all;  in  forging,  moulding,  brazing,  and  soldering,  during  the  second  year,  three 
hundred  hours.  While  this  time  is  ample  to  furnish  an  intelligent  idea  of  tools 
and  their  uses,  of  the  laws  of  mechanism,  of  the  properties  of  wood,  iron,  steel, 
and  brass,  and  the  meaning  and  force  of  mechanical  words  and  technical  terms,  yet 
it  is  not  so  great  as  to  exhaust  tlie  boy  physically  or  to  be  incompatible  with  a  hi^li 
degree  of  proficiency  in  his  purely  intellectual  studies. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  have  been  developed  to  a  most  gratifying: 
extent,  extending  into  all  the  departments  of  work,  The  variety  offered  by  the 
dally  program  has  had  the  moral  and  intellectual  effect  expected,  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  sober  earnestness  has  been  shown.  The  wholesome  moral  effect  of  a 
course  of  training  which  interests  and  stimulates  the  ardor  of  the  student  is  most 
marked.  Parents  observe  the  beneficial  influence  of  occupation.  The  suggestions 
of  the  day  fill  tlie  mind  with  healthy  thoughts  and  appetites  during  the  leisure 
hours.  Success  in  drawing  or  work-shop  has  often  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
ambition  in  mathematics  and  history,  and  vice  versa.  Gradually  the  students  ac- 
quire two  most  valuable  habits  which  are  certain  to  influence  their  whole  lives, 
namely:  precision  and  method. 

The  habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given  the 
students  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.  This  is  shown  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  small  commissions  in  behalf  of  the 
schools  and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home. 

From  the  testimony  of  parents,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effect  of  the 
school  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

Course  of  Ck)MBiNED  Study  and  Training  for  Girls.— Domestic  Economy  De- 
partment. 

first  year. 

Senior  Grammar  School: 

(1)  Mathematics, — Arithmetic. 

(2)  Science.— Physical  Geography. 

(3)  Language,— QT&mmarf  Spelling,  Writing,  English  Ck)mpo6ition. 
Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  Draiving,— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical,  Lettering. 

(5)  Domestic  Economy,— lAght  Carpentry,  Wood  Carving,  Care  and  use  of  tools. 

SECOND  year. 

Junior  High  School: 

(1)  Mathematics.— AlgehrtL,  Arithmetic. 

(2)  <St?tencc.— Physiology  and  Botany. 

(3)  Zaw{^Maflre.— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Writing.  ^  j 
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>f annual  Traiiiing  School: 

(4)  Dratoing.— Free  Hand.and  Mechanical,  Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 
(5>  Domestic  Economy.— Chiy  Modeling,  Wood  Turning,  Introduction  to  course 
in  Cooking,  or  Garment  Cutting  and  Making. 

THIRD  YEAR.    ^ 

Middle  High  School: 

(1)  Mathematics.'-Qeometry,  Arithmetic  Reviewed. 

(2)  iSctCTicc.— Physics. 

(3)  Zanflfuoflre.— English,  Composition,  History. 

Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  Drawing.— Free  Hand  and  Architectural,  Designing  from  Plant  and  Leaf 

Forms. 

(5)  Domestic  fioonomy.— Instruction  in  preparing  and  cooking  food,  Purchasing 

household  supplies,  Care  of  the  sick,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR, 

Senior  High  School: 

(1)  Mathe7natic8.'-F\asie  Trigonometry,  Mechanics. 

(2)  i8^»eii€e.~-Chemi8try ,  Book-keeping,  Ethics;  Rights  and  Duties,  Laws  of  Right 

Conduct. 

(3)  lAnijrua^— Political  Economy,  English  literature  and  Composition. 
Mtt^nwtl  Training  School: 

(4)  Dmtm^.— Machine  and  Architectural  Details,  Decorative  Designing. 

(5)  Domestic  Economy.—Cixtimg,  Making  and  Fitting  of  Garments,  Household 

Decorations,  Typewriting,  etc. 

DBSION  OF  THIS  COURSE. 

The  above  course  in  Domestic  Economy  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
giving  young  women  such  a  liberal  and  practical  education  as. will  inspire  them 
with  a  belief  in  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of  an  earnest  womanhood,  and  incite 
them  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  e very-day  duties  of  life;  it  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  pleasant  home  is  an  essential  element  of  broad  culture,  and  one 
of  the  surest  safeguards  of  morality  and  virtue. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  thorough  instructions  in  applied  house- 
keeping, and  the  sciences  relatmg  thereto,  and  students  will  receive  practical  drill 
in  all  branches  of  housework;  in  the  purchase  and  care  of  family  supplies,  and  in 
general  household  management;  but  will  not  be  expected  to  perform  more  labor 
than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  desired  instruction. 

In  cookery  practical  instructions  will  be  given  in  the  means  employed  in  boiling, 
broiling,  baking,  frying,  and  mixing,  as  follows: 

Boiling. — ^Practical  illustrations  of  boiling  and  steaming,  and  treatment  of  vege- 
tables, meats,  fish  and  cereal,  soup-making,  etc. 

Broiling.— JjBBBODa  and  practice  in:  meat,  chicken,  fish,  oysters,  etc 

Bread  fiuiA;tn{)r.— Chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  materials  used.  Manipula- 
tions in  bread  making  in  its  various  departments.    Yeasts,  and  their  substitutes. 

Baking. — ^Heat  in  its  action  on  different  materials  in  the  process  of  baking.  Prac- 
tical experiments  in  baking  bread,  pastry,  puddings,  cake,  meats,  fish,  etc. 

JFVytng.— Chemical  and  mechanical  principles  involved  and  illustrated  in  the  fry- 
ing of  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  oysters,  etc. 

Mixing. — ^The  art  of  making  combinations,  as  in  soups,  salads,  puddings,  pies, 
cakes,  sauces,  dressings,  flavorings,  condiments,  etc. 

Marketing  and  Economy,  etc—The  selection  and  purchase  of  household  supplies. 
Ckneral  instniotions  in  systemati^g  and  ecoi)omi2;ing  household  work  and  ex- 
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penses.  The  anatomy  of  animalH  used  as  food,  and  how  to  choose  and  use  the  sev- 
eral parts.  Lessons  on  the  qualities  of  water  and  steam;  the  construction  of  stoves 
and  ranges;  the  properties  of  different  (uels. 

The  Textiie  Fabric  Work*  will  cover  instruction  as  follows: 

Fiain  Sewing,— Qeosxia  of  all  kinds,  over  casting,  plain  and  French  fell,  button 
holes,  patching  and  darning,  gathering  and  placing  same  on  a  band. 

Plain  Sewing, — On  the  machine,  seams,  hems,  gathering,  tucks. 

MecLSuring, 

Drafting  Patterns. 

Ou^^tVtg.— Fitting  and  making  dresses  and  undergarments. 

MiUinery,—'T\iQ  economical  and  tasteful  use  of  material,  etc. 

EXPENSES. 

For  the  residents  of  Toledo  instruction  in  the  Manual  Training  School  is  free  like 
the  other  schools;  a  small  charge  for  material  only  being  made 'as  follows:  The 
first  year  $6;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  $0  each;  payable  one-third  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms. 

For  non-residents  of  Toledo,  tuition  is  payable  as  follows: 

First  year  $45;  second  year  $60;  third  year  $75;  fourth  year  $90;  payable  as 
above. 

Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  drawing  instruments,  drawing  boards,  aprons  and 
overalls.  These  cost  about  $6  for  the  first  year  and  about  $4  each  for  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  within  easy  walk  from  the  school  for  from 
$4  to  $6  per  week.  The  Superintendent  will  assist  non-resident  pupils  in  obtaining 
homes. 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  school  for  a  pupil  to  pay  his  way  by  his  labor. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  be  earnest,  faithful,  truthful,  and  polite.  Every  one  is 
expected  to  do. his  best,  promptly  and  cheerfully,  under  all  circumstances.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  supposed  to  stand  first  in  importance,  and  parents  should  not 
allow  trifles  to  interfere  with  it.  Pupils  who  fail  ta  make  good  progress  in  their 
work,  after  reasonable  trial,  will  be  required  to  withdraw. 

Absences  and  irregularities  of  all  kinds  are  reported  to  parents.  Regular  reports 
of  the  standing  of  pupils  in  each  exercise  of  their  class  are  made  to  parents  every 
eight  weeks. 

Upon  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Superintendent,  graduates  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  will  be  admitted  without  examination  and  free  of  condition  to  the  School 
of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  of  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,, Michigan;  Sib- 
ley Ck>llege,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York;  School  of  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CX>NDmONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Pupils  of  the  Toledo  Public  Schools  are  entitled  to  enter  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment when  they  reach  the  Senior  Qrammar,  or  Junior  High  School  grades. 

Pupils  of  private  or  parochial  schools  are  entitled  to  enter  if  they  are  qualified 
for,  and  pursue  a  course  of  study  corresponding  in  grade  to  that  taken  by  the  reg- 
ular pupils  in  the  Senior  Grammar  and  High  School  grades. 

Youths  who  have  the  same  qualifications,  but  who  are  not  pupils  of  any  school,  i 
may  enter  the  classes  provided  they  can  pass  the  required  examination  and  main- 
tain thereafter  a  satisfactory  progress  in  the  intellectual  studies  required  of  other 
pupils.  I 

*  This  addition  to  the  programme  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Toledo  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1887. ^^i^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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An  examination  of  all  pupils  applying  to  enter  the  BCanual  Training  course  (ex- 
cept those  who  enter  through  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools),  will  be  held  in  the 
nx)mof  the  school  building  on  the  last  Monday  in  June,  1886,  beginning  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.  A  second  examination  of  applicants  will  be  held  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
first  Friday  in  S^tember,  1887.  Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  June 
examination  to  learn  in  what  studies  they  may  be  deficient,  so  as  to  study  during 
I  the  summer  months  and  thus  be  prepared  to  pass  at  the  September  examination. 
i      No  pupils  are  admitted  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Ap^cants  must  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  following  studies: 

(1)  In  spelling,  writing  and  punctuation,  penmanship  and  the  use  of  capitals,  in 
Qrammar  to  Syntax,  and  in  correct  forms  of  expression  in  writing. 

(3)  In  Arithmetic  to  Equation  of  Payments;  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and 
their  uses. 

(3)  Common  school  (Geography. 

(4)  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

HOW  THE  USE  OF  TOOLS  IS  TAUGHT. 

The  tods  of  a  shop  are  not  given  out  all  at  once;  they  are  issued  as  they  are  needed, 
and,  as  a  rule,  to  all  the  members  of  the  class  alike. 

I. — Carpentry. 

In  carpenter  work  the  tools  used  are:  the  cross-cut,  tenon,  and  rip  saws,  steel 
square,  tri-square,  level,  and  gauge,  hammer,  mallet,  rule,  and  dividers,  oil  stones 
and  slips.  And  among  edge  tools:  the  jack  and  smoothing  planes,  chisels  and 
gouges.  Braces  and  bits,  jointer  planes,  compass  saws,  hatchets  and  other  tools 
are  kept  in  the  shop  tool  closet  to  be  used  as  needed. 

The  saw  and  the  plane  with  the  square  and  gouge  are  the  foundation  tools,  and 
to  drill  the  pupils  in  their  use  numerous  lessons  are  given,  varied  only  Enough  to 
avoid  monotony.  The  pupil  being  able  to  plane  a  piece  fairly  well  and  to  keep  to 
the  line  in  sawing,  the  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  learn  to  *'  lay  out  '*  his 
piece  properly.  This  requires  great  care,  attention  to  details,  and  precision.  Self- 
taught  workmen  are  always  lacking  here.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  him  the  use  of 
the  chisel  in  producing  simple  joints  of  various  kinds.  The  particular  shapes  are 
given  with  the  intent  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  customary  styles  and  methods 
of  construction. 

Previous  to  the  execution  of  a  lesson  in  wood  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  a 
working  drawing  of  the  same  in  his  book,  inserting  all  hecessary  dimensions  in  fig- 
ures. 

The  different  sizes  of  the  same  tool,  a  chisel  for  instance,  require  different  care 
and  methods  of  handling;  and  the  means  of  overcoming  irregularities  and  defects 
in  material  forms  another  chapter  in  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

With  the  introduction  of  each  tool  the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  the  same  in 
order.  They  are  taught  that  sharp  tools  are  absolutely  necessary  to  good  work. 
They  are  also  taught,  as  their  lesson  progresses,  the  character  and  strength  and  pe- 
culiarities of  various  woods  and  modes  of  using  them  to  best  advantage. 

11.— Wood-Turning. 

Five  or  six  tools  only  are  used,  and  from  previous  experience  the  pupils  know  how 
to  keep  them  in  order.  At  first  a  large  gouge  only  is  issued,  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  and  drilled  in  its  use  in  roughing  out  and  producing  cylinders  and  cones; 
then  concave  and  double-curved  surfaQi«;  then  in  work  comprising  all  these — all  in 
wood  turning  with  the  grain.  A  wide  chisel  follows,  .and- ito  .iMQuh^  conjunction 
with  the  gouge  is  taught.    After  this  a  smaller  gougSQ^  eMBal,.ai^  paft^  tool,  and 
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a  round-point  are  given,  and  a  variety  of  shapes  are  executed.  Next  comes  turning 
across  the  grain;  then  bored  and  hollow  work,  chucking  and  the  various  ways  t^ 
uianipulating  wood  on  face-plates,  mandrels,  etc.  Finally,  turning  of  fancy  woods, 
polishing,  jointing,  and  pattern  work. 

In  connection  with  the  making  of  patterns,  their  use  is  shown  by  brief  exercises 
in  mooldiiig. 

UL—WoodrCarving. 

In  wood-carving,  ten  or  twelve  tools  are  used.  The  smallest  gouge  is  first  taken 
up  and  straight  and  curved  lines  are  cut,  with  and  across  the  grain.  Tlie  puiing 
tool  follows  and  reversed  curves  are  cut  first  on  flat  and  then  upon  convex  surfaces. 
The  straight  and  skew  chisels  and  a  larger  gouge  are  then  given  out  and  their  use 
taught  in  connection  with  the  first  tools,  by  cutting  rosette,  vines,  etc.  After  all 
the  tools  have  been  introduced,  some  practical  carving  is  done  requiring  the  use  of 
all  the  tools. 

The  designs  to  be  executed  are  drawn  upon  the  wood  by  the  pupUs  themselves. 

TV.—Farging, 

Work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  in  one  essential  feature  different  from  any  other 
kind.  Wood  or  cold  iron  will  wait  any  desired  length  of  time  while  the  pupil  consid- 
ers how  he  should  work,  but  here  comes  in  temperature  subject  to  continual  change. 
The  injunction  is  imperative  to  **  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  and  hence  quick  work 
is  demanded — a  hard  thing  for  new  hands.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  bars  of  lead 
are  used,  with  which  the  lesson  is  first  executed,  while  all  the  particulars  of  hold- 
ing and  striking  are  studied.  The  lead  acts  under  the  hammer  very  nearly  like  hot 
iron,  and  permits  every  operation  on  the  anvil  except  welding. 

The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending;  upsetting,  punching,  welding,  tem- 
pering, etc. ,  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  fabrication  of  hooks,  stirrups,  chains, 
swivels,  tongs,  hammers,  and  machine  tools. 

The  final  exercise  in  the  shop  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  aet  of  tools  which 
the  pupil  will  himself  use  in  the  machine  shop  during  his  fourth  year. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  in  the  art  of  the  smith  is  that  of  managing  the 
fire.  The  various  kinds  of  heat  are  explained  and  iUustrated,  and  habits  of  economy 
of  both  iron  and  fuel  are  inculcated. 

MACHINE  SHOP  WORK.* 

The  course  includes  work  at  the 

Bench,— Vee  of  hammer  and  chisel,  file  and  scraper,  hand-dies,  taps  and  reamers. 

Hand-Lathe.—JJoe  of  hand-tools,  drilling,  counter-sinking,  filing  and  polishing. 

Engine-Lathe,— TuminKj  boring  vdth  bar  and  lathe  tool,  screw-cutting,  external 
and  internal  chucking  and  machine-fitting. 

DriU  iVe««.— Drilling  and  boring. 

Planer  and  S/iaper.— Producing  flat  or  curved  surfaces  and  fittings. 

Care  of  Tool  Room,— The  preparation  of  shop  drawings,  study  of  the  engine  and 
boilers. 

Construction  of  a  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  Day  Manual  Training  Classes  an  Evening  School 
for  teaching  English  studies,  with  drawing  and  applied  mechanics,  is 
maintained  throughout  six  months  of  the  year. 

*Added  to  the  above  course  in  the  programme  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

Public  Schools.  August  31,  1887.  ^  Dgitzedby^OOglC 
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EVENING  SCHOOL. 

An  evening  department  is  also  maintained  mider  the  joint  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Manual  Training  School  Directors. 

This  school  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  demand  o£  a  large  number  of  young 
people  whose  occupations  absorb  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  who  desire  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  evenings  to  farther  study  in  elementary  and  technical  subjects. 

The  school  is  held  in  the  Manual  Training  building  and  will  open  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  in  October  in  each  year  and  continue  four  evenings  in  each  week  for  a 
term  of  six  months. 

The  pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  be  familiar  with  elementary 
arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  graded  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
will  be  advanced  from  year  to  year  as  the  classes  make  progress.  Scientific  and 
technical  subjects  will  be  illustrated  by  lectures,  drawings,  and  appropriate  appa- 
ratus. Pupils  Ure  not  required  to  take  the  full  course,  but  will  be  allowed  to  elect 
such  topics  as  meet  their  tastes  or  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  occupations. 

Thus  far  instruction  in  the  evening  classes  has  been  confined  to  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Drawing.  It  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  evening  school  a  wider  scope, 
and  to  eover  the  topics  of  the  day  schools  so  far  as  a  demand  for  such  instruction 
shall  be  made  to  appear,  upon  application  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  pupils.  No 
class  will  be  organized  until  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  that  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  will  give  continu- 
ous attendance  upon  the  course  of  instruction  demanded.  Upon  such  application 
and  information  classes  will  be  organized  and  instruction  given  by  lectures  and 
otherwise  upon  the  topics  indicated  upon  the  following  page. 

Evening  dosses;  Term  of  six  months,  Beginning  first  Monday  Evening  in  October, 


Subject  of  study. 


Arithmetic: 

Etementary 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

AlRebra  

American  History 

Bookkeeping 

BuUding  Construction 

Botany 

I>rawing:  Free  Hand,  Architectural,  Me- 
chanical, Ornamental. 

DebaUng  and  Literary  Society 

English  Grammar 

Bxperlmental    Physics:    Light.    Heat, 

&>ttndiEleetricity  and  Magnetuon. 
Ethics:  Rights  and  Duties.    The  Laws  of 
^RiRht  Conduct. 

§W^.;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Geometry 

Oerman:  Beginners,  Elementary,  Ad- 
vanced. 

Machine  Construction 

UechaniC8(Applied):  The  Scientific  Prin- 
oples  relating  to  Mechanical  Operations, 
Mechanism  and  Machinery. 

Mechanics  (Theoretical):  Statics,  Dy- 
naniics,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

Physical  ($eograi>hy!  !!.!!.!..!.!!....!... 

Political  Economy 

oaence  of  Qovemment,  Civics,  Constitu- 

Uooal  History,  etc. 
Writing  and  Reading 


Evenings. 


Thursday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Monday  

Tuesday 

Tuesday , 

Monday 

Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday , 

Friday 

Thursday 


Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Friday.... 
Tuesday.. 

Monday  .. 
Monday  . . 


Thursday. 

Thursday. 

Friday 

Friday... 
Friday.... 


Hours. 


7\  to%k 
8i       9i 


8^  10 
8*  9i 
8f       »* 


8*  9* 

I*  S* 

7*  91 

8*  94 


8J       9J 


Teachers. 


(.F.L.Maguire. 
jR.  H.Pratt. 

F.  L.  Maguire. 
Miss  Mabel  Cronise. 

Qeo.L.  Mills. 
Miss  Mabel  Cronise. 
Ralph  H.  Miller,  George  L.  Mills, 
Walters.  Morgan. 

F.  L.  Maguire. 

H.  C.  Adams,  Miss  Ada  Ritchie. 


R.F.  Piatt. 
H.  C.  Adams. 
N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
Prof.  M.  Friedberg. 

Ralph  H.Miller. 
Ralph  H.Miller. 


H.  C.  Adams. 

Miss  Ada  Ritchie. 
N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
H.  C.  Compton. 
H.  C.  Compton. 
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PRACTICAL  DRAWING. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  will  be  of  special  value  to  carpenters,  joiners,  wood- 
workers, masons,  bricklayers,  painters,  plasterers,  and  will  include  the  study  of 
original  designs  as  applied  to  manufacture  of  furniture.,  ornamental  iron  work, 
wall  and  ceiling  decorations,  etc. 

Brief  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  upon  important  topics,  viz,:  Con- 
struction, practical  geometrical  problems;  how  to  use  the  T  square,  set  square,  and 
drawing  instruments,  bisecting  of  lines;  how  to  draw  and  indicate  center  lines, 
radical  lines  and  dimension  lines,  etc.,  line  shading,  brush  shading,  scale  drawing, 
detail  drawing;  how  to  construct  scales,  how  to  proportion  and  draw  hexagon  and 
square  nuts,  projection  of  plain  objects,  construction  of  block  letters,  plain  and 
oblique  projection;  how  to  indicate  the  section  of  different  materials,  free-hand 
sketching,  styles  of  architecture,  the  orders,  details,  perspective,  sketching,  scale 
drawing,  sheet-metal  pattern  work,  projection  shading,  perspective  and  perspective 
shading. 

These  lectures,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard, 
will  impart  instruction  that  will  require  years  of  experience  in  the  work-shop  to 
supply. 

EXPENSES. 

The  evening  school  is  practically  free,  but  a  nominal  charge  of  $8  to  $5  will  be 
made  to  each  pupil,  payable  in  advance.  Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  drawing 
instruments  and  drawing  material.  The  instruments  and  material  required  the 
first  year  will  cost  from  $8  to  $10. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  this  school  but  who 
hesitate  to  apply  for  lack  of  means  for  payment  of  fees  or  purchase  of  instruments, 
are  informed  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  such  charges,  for  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  parents  of  such  are  invited  to  consult  with  the 
Superintendent. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  and  the 
Evening  Department,  apply  to  Ralph  H.  MiUer,  Superintendent,  at  the  office  of  the 
Manual  Training  School. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  second  Annual  Report  has,  as  a  frontispiece,  "a  perspective 
view  of  the  new  building  which  forms  the  East  wing  and  Adams- 
street  front  of  the  Toledo  High  School  group."  Full-page  floor  plans 
give,  in  detail,  the  four  stories  of  the  stately  and  commodious  build- 
ings. The  ground  plan  shows  in  the  Manual  Training  School  wing 
the  Blacksmith  and  Moulding  shops;  the  first  story,  the  Wood-work- 
ing and  Machine  shops;  the  second  story,  Wood- working  shop  and 
the  Domestic  Economy  room;  the  third  story,  two  large  rooms  for 
Drawing  and  a  Domestic  Economy  room.  This  manual-trcdning 
wing  is  separated  and  yet  connected  with  the  school-rooms  of  the 
main  building  and  a  similar  wing.  These  are  occupied  by  the  High 
School  and  two  upper-grade  grammar  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
upper-grade  schools  is  inaugurated  in  the  City  of  Toledo  under  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions. 

As  this  report  is  going  through  the  press  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Superintendent  Compton  for  the  latest  published  report 
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of  the  Toledo  schools,  that  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1887. 
This  contains  no  changes  in  the  programmes  of  studies,  except  tliat 
in  the  Girls'  department  and  in  the  working  in  iron  they  are  a  little 
fuller.  In  the  first  are  additional  details  under  the  head  of  textile 
fabric  work,  and  in  the  last  in  the  course  of  Machine  Shop  work. 
These  are  both  here  added  to  the  course  as  given  in  the  1886  report. 

The  comments  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
and  the  City  Superintendent,  relating  to  this  Department  and  their 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  follow.  Sonae  state- 
ments by  Superintendent  Compton  of  general  interest  as  relating  to 
the  study  of  drawing  and  to  clay  modelling  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  given  in  Appendix  Q  of  this  volume;  in  which  appendix, 
papers  especially  relating  to  drawing  and  its  present  status  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  included. 

The  fact  that,  although  there  has  been  a  change  of  Sui)erintendents 
in  Toledo,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  Superintendent  for  the  year  1886-87  shows  so  few  changes  in 
the  Manual  Training  Department,  aside  from  its  evidence  of  steady 
increase  in  attendance,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  a  satis- 
factory programme  of  studies  and  methods  has  been  reached,  and 
the  difficulties  of  coordinating  the  exercises  of  the  High  School  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  successfully  overcome. 

Mr.  Charles  Zirwas,  now  President  of  the  Board  in  place  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Rike,  who  was  President  when  the  previous  report  was 
issued,  says,  with  justifiable  appreciation,  when  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  the  past: 

Whoever  has  oheerved  the  management  of  the  schools  within  the  last  few  years 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  I  think,  that  our  Board  has  not  been  slow  to  engraft 
apon  our  educational  system  such  new  features  as  would  render  it  most  practical 
and  useful  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  Manua] 
Training,  which  has  now  become,  after  the  gradual  progress  of  four  years,  a  con- 
spicuous and  very  successful  feature  of  our  schools.  The  elegant  building,  the 
excellent  equipment,  the  able  corps  of  teachers  and  the  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm 
nuwifested  by  the  pupils  render  the  Manual  department  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  its  managers  and  to  all  our  people. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  people  bear  with  patience  and  confidence 
that  degree  of  taxation  which  is  necessary  to  educate  the  children  and  train  them 
for  happiness  and  good  citizenship.  It  goes  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  people  know 
that  the  money  devoted  to  enlightening  the  youth  is  the  surest  and  readiest  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining  a  free,  prosperous  and  happy  country. 

•  «  •  *  *  •  •  - 

The  Kindergarten  work  has  already  become  a  strong  feature  of  the  school  sys- 
tems in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  its  excellent 
inethod  of  training  children  and  preparing  them  for  the  higher  work  wiU  impera- 
tively claim  our  att6nti<»i. 

He  closes  with  commendation  of  the  successful  administration  of 
his  duties  by  Superintendent  Compton.  ^^.^^^^^ by ^OOgie* 
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The  Committee  of  the  Board  directly  in  charge  of  the  schools  re- 
port as  follows  upou  the  experiment  begun  the  yeaf  before  of  evenmg 
classes. 

In  commenting  on  the  unusually  large  number  of  boys  graduating 
from  the  High  School,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  give  credit  for  this 
desirable  result  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment.    They  say : 

The  Evening  School  was  fairly  successfuL  There  was  an  enrollment  of  forty-four 
pupilB,  mnging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  forty-five  yean.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  were  young  men  engaged  in  some  mechanical  employment,  who  wished  to 
acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
higher  Mathematics.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  School  may  receive  more  gener- 
ous patronage  in  the  future.    It  is  free  to  all. 

The  graduating  class  contained  the  largest  number  of  boys  tliat  has  ever  yet  fin- 
ished the  course  of  study,  in  any  one  year.  This  speaks  well  for  the  practical 
nature  of  the  studies,  and  the  influence  of  Manual  Tiuining  upon  the  high  school 
boys. 

The  class  tot  next  year  now  enrolls  between  sixty  and  seventy  members,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  will  complete  the  course  in  the  coming  June.  Tliis  is  an  encour- 
aging indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  High  School  and  the  growth  of  our  City. 

The  management  of  our  schools,  under  the  directions  of  Superintendent  H.  W. 
Compton,  has  been  successful  to  a  marked  degree.  The  latest  and  most  improved 
methods  have  been  introduced,  and  we  believe  our  schools  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  State. 

H.  D.  PIERCE, 

F.  HUBBARD. 
C.  ZIRWAS, 

Committw, 

The  Superintendent  reports  as  follows  of  the  Evening  School : 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  Evening  School  opened  November  1,  1886,  and  closed  May  6, 1887.  Forty- 
five  pupils  were  enrolled  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  forty  years.  The  sub. 
jects  taught  were  Constructive  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Oeometfy,  with 
occasional  talks  on  Physics  and  the  invention  and  development  of  labor  saving 
machines. 

All  the  pupils  took  drawing.  Eighteen  took  Arithmetic.  Ten  took  Algebra  and 
Geometry  alternately. 

All  the  classes  in  mathematics  attended  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Inventions. 
The  cost  of  fuel,  light,  care  of  rooms  and  instruction  for  the  entire  term  was  $456, 
an  average  of  $10.13^  to  each  pupil.  Every  pupil  was  required  to  pay  an  incidental 
fee  of  $8.  The  school  so  far  as  patronage  or  attendance  was  concerned  was  only 
fairly  successful.  Many  of  the  young  men  were  not  regular  in  attendance  and  a 
number  dropped  out  before  the  close  of  the  term.  No  compulsion  was  used  in  any 
way  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  advantages  offered  would  prove  sufficiently  attractive 
to  hold  the  pupils  without  any  rigid  rules  to  regulate  them. 

His  report  closes  thus : 

The  thanks  of  all  friends  of  education  are  due  to  the  directors  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  for  the  excellent  laboratory  and  recitation  room  furnished  to  the 
High  School  for  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  for  their  prompt  as- 
sistance in  blending  and  unifying  the  work  of  the  l^fanual  department  and  High 
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Scho(^.    Especially  active  and  zealous  in  this  direction,  giving  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  work,  has  been  Mr.  A.  £.  Macomber. 

Following  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  High  School,  Grerman  Department,  and 
Manual  Training  School. 
Bespectfttlly  submitted.  - 

H.  W.  COMPTON, 

Supenv^tendent, 

Mr.  H,  C.  Adams,  principal  of  the  High  School,  says  the  last  grad- 
uating class  contained  "  the  largest  number  of  boys  that  has  ever 
graduated  in  any  one  class  from  the  Toledo  High  School."  He 
agrees  with  the  Committee  in  attributing  this  to  the  influence  of  the 
Manual  Training  School.  While  special  reports  by  the  principals 
of  the  High  School  and  the  German  Department  follow  as  an- 
nounced as  above  by  the  Superintendent,  no  report  appears  from 
the  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  Department. 

The  list  of  teachers  and  programmes  of  courses  are  given,  but  no 
statement  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Prom  a  letter  under  date  of  September  12, 1888,  received  from  Su- 
perintendent Compton  as  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  the 
following  statements  are  taken.  They  are  in  reply  to  certain  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
school  children  had  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  Manual  Training 
School,  and  as  to  any  recent  changes  in  the  personnel  or  courses  of 
instruction  of  the  school. 

The  Superintendent  writes: 

Our  manual  course  is  open  only  to  our  four  highest  classes,  viz,  **  A/*  Grammar, 
OT  Eighth  Grade;  "Junior"  High  School  class,  or  Ninth  Grade;  "Middle"  High 
School  class,  or  Tenth  Grade;  and  "  Senior  "  High  School  class,  or  Eleventh  Grade. 
Any  pupils  of  these  classes,  girls  or  hoys,  can  take  the  course.  It  is  purely  elect- 
ive.   About  half  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  choose  the  manual  work.    Last 

year  (1887-'88)  as  foUows; 

Pupils. 

Swiior  Grammar  (eighth  year) 94 

Junior*  High  (ninth  year) 90 

Middle  High  (tenth  year) 47 

Senior  High  (eleventh  year) 88 

Total 269 

To  this  number  should  be  added  the  85  irregular  pupils,  consisting  of  post-grad- 
uates, etc,  making  a  grand  total  of  804  in  all  departments  of  manual  work. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  proportion  of  aU  the  children 
attending  the  city  public  schools  were  in  the  Manual  Training  classes, 
he  writes: 

The  work  is  only  accessible  to  those  in  the  Central  or  High  School  Building.  One- 
balf  of  these  take  it.  We  enroll  about  9,000  pupils  in  the  city;  so  you  see  a  very 
Bmall  percentage  reach  the  last  four  years  of  the  course.  As  to  the  ''  Summary  " 
^hich  you  ask  for  I  can  only  say  that  our  school  continues  to  increase  in  popularity 
and  usefulness.  We  have  added  a  department  for  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments, 
^hich  18  quite  successful.  We  are  now  contemplating  adding  a  pfinting  depart- 
naent.  I  can  reiterate  everything  I  said  before  as  to  the  educational  value  and  util- 
ity of  lie  work.  A  larger  number  of  pupils  enter  this  year  than  ever  before; 
aboataeo. 
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He  announces  that  Mr.  Ralph  Miller  has  retired  f  i*om  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  S.  Mills,  who  has 
been  appointed  as  managing  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

NEED  SHOWN    OF    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    IN  THE    ELBHENTART 

SCHOOLS. 

The  imperative  need  of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  lower  elementary  schools,  if  the  great  body  of  the 
pupils  are  to  be  benefited,  is  emphatically  shown  by  the  figures  given 
by  Superintendent  Compton.  In  this  enterprising  city  of  Toledo, 
with  its  unsurpassed  advantages,  out  of  9,000  children  only  about 
500  reach  the  grades  in  which  there  is  access  to  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  only  half  oi  this  "remnant"  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  during  the  past  year!  Surely  the  Manual  Training 
Schools  ai'e  wholly  inadequate  to  teach  the  masses.  Let  us  hope 
they  may  at  least  be  able  to  train  the  future  captains  of  industry. 
But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  condemn  this  class  of  schools  for  this 
feature  as  it  would  be  to  judge  the  universities  or  academies  of  higher 
learning  for  similar  characteristics.  As  the  latter  elevate  the  standard 
of  all  the  lower  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  so  the  example 
and  influence  of  these  Manual  Training  Schools  may  be  expected  to 
stimulate  and  lift  up  the  standard  of  industrial  training  in  all  the 
lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  direct  influence  on  pupils  attending, 
since  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  is  so  limited,  can  be 
neither  so  detrimental  in  its  effects  nor  so  potent  for  good  to  large 
numbers,  as  either  the  opponents  or  advocates  of  these  special  schools 
have  contended.  In  this,  as  in  every  investigation  of  the  public 
schools,  the  one  alarming  feature  of  a  wholly  inadequate  attendance 
constantly  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  attention.  What  profit  is  it  for 
the  advocates  of  rival  methods  of  education  to  contend  for  this  or 
that  plan,  when  the  great  mass  of  children  fail,  by  reason  of  so  brief  at- 
tendance, of  the  opportunity  to  receive  anything  but  the  most  limited 
and  inadequate  elementary  training? 

In  the  list  of  Directors  of  Toledo  University,  the  only  change  from 
that  of  the  previous  year  is  that  the  name  of  M.  J.  Cooney  appears 
in  place  of  that  of  M.  D.  Carrington. 

Toledo  Manual  Training  School, 
officers  and  teachers  in  department  of  manual  training, 

188^'87. 

Harvey  W.  Compton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Principal  of  High  School;  Ralph  H.  Miller,  Superintend- 
ent of  Manual  Training  School  and  General  Instructor;  Noah  W. 
House,  Instructor  in  Iron  Work,  Wood  Turning,  Wood  Carving, 
etc. ;  George  S.  Mills,  Instructor  in  Drawing;  George  S.  Waite,  In- 
^ctor  in  Carpentry,  etc. ;  Miss  Nellie  E.  Rawson,  Instructor  in 
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Domestic  Economy  Department,  Cookery,  etc.;  ,  In- 
structor in  Garment  Cutting  and  Making; ,  Assistant 

Teacher  in  Drawing. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1887,  adds  the  name  of 
Miss  Nellie  Fockens,  Instructor  in  Sewing,  Garment  Cutting  and 
Making,  Free  Hand  Drawing,  and  Clay  Modelling. 

Manual  Training  High  School  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Unitod  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1884-'85  appeared  a  communication  from  Hon.  H.  M. 
James,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Omaha,  in  which  he  stated 
that  "the  idea  of  a  High  School  workshop  was  first  born  in  July, 
,1885."  The  shop  was  equipped  ready  for  use  in  October,  1885,  and  a 
graduate  from  the  Manual  Training  School  attached  to  Washington 
University,  Saint  Louis,  one  of  Professor  Woodward's  pupils,  was 
secured  as  teacher.  Superintendent  James  reported  the  experiment 
as  promising  well. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  later  information.  Superintendent  Jan^es 
courteously  returned  the  following  letter,  with  enclosures: 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  19, 1887. 

Dear  Sm:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  asking  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  working  of  Manual  Training  in  our  High  School,  came  duly  to  hand.  I 
onclofle  a  few  pages  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  schools  containing  the  re- 
marks of  the  superintendent  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 
This  constitutes  all  the  printed  matter  we  have  on  the  subject. 

After  an  experience  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  it  can  be  said  that  our  venture 
has  been  a  success.  The  progress  of  the  boys  has  astonished  us  all.  Without  inter- 
fering with  the  academic  work  in  the  least,  they  have  acquired  more  skill  in  the 
care  and  use  of  tools  than  apprentices  are  expected  to  have  after  a  year  or  more  of 
training  in  the  usual  way.  The  work  has  been  very  popular  with  the  boys  and  with 
the  public,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  applicants  for  all  the  places 
in  the  shop.  There  were  fewer  withdrawals  from  the  school  last  year  among  the 
manual-training'boys  than  from  any  other  equal  number  in  the  high  school. 

Although  we  have  thus  far  made  the  work  optional,  and  have  expected  from  the 
shop  boys  the  same  amount  of  academic  work  as  from  the  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  special  course  for  the  mftT^^iai  train- 
ing, and  in  this  course  reduce  the  academic  work  to  some  extext.  In  a  large  high 
school  this  could  be  easily  done,  and  while  many  will  be  willing  to  take  the  hour 
and  a  half  spent  daily  in  the  shop  from  their  recreation,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  it  necessary  in  every  case. 

I  do  not  desire,  at  this  early  stage  of  our  experience,  to  draw  very  many  conclu- 
sions, but*  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  our  experiment  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  success,  and  an  actual  benefit  to  the  High 
School 

You  will  please  to  understand  that  what  I  have  here  written  is  in  no  sense  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  what  has  been  written  before,*  but  as  supplementary. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  M.  JAMES. 
Hon«  L  Edwabds  Clabeb, 

WathingUm,  D,  C ^ 

*8ee  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884-*86,  p.  OCXL. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING.* 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  High  school  and  eighth  grade  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  kind  of  training  have  been  much  discussed,  but  there  has  been 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  desired  results.  Technical 
schools  in  large  numbers  have  been  established  and  conducted  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, but  the  pupils  in  these  schools  differ  widely  from  those  in  city  High  schools. 
The  best  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  industrial  train- 
ing a  part  of  High  school  education.  And,  with  this  point  conceded,  it  is  not  certain 
what  the  character  of  the  training  should  be.  Ouc  year's  experience  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  now  going  on,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  all  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind  must  be  looked  upon  as  experinvental.  Since  the  Ist  of 
October,  1885,  seventy-nine  boys,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  High  school  and 
the  eighth  grade,  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  instruction.  The  course  has  been 
optional,  those  taking  it  doing  the  same  academic  work  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Arranged  in  classes  of  twenty  each  they  have  spent  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  in 
the  shop  under  the  care  of  a  competent  instructor,  learning  light  carpentry  and  how 
to  use  and  take  care  of  tools.  The  teacher  has  been  enthusiastic  and  the  interest 
of  the  boys  has  been  lively  and  well  sustained.  The  aggregate  amount  of  time  spent 
in  the  shop  amounts  to  less  than  a  month  of  nine  hours  a  day,  and  yet  the  progress 
of  the  boys  has  been  remarkable.  Few  apprentices,  after  a  full  year  in  the  shop, 
acquire  more  practical  skill. 

It  is  evident  that  manual  training  schools  cannot  be  conducted  without  consider- 
able expense,  but  for  this  year  our  shop  has  not  cost  more  than  some  of  the  regular 
studies  of  the  High  school.  It  seems  evident,  also,  that.a  department  of  this  kind 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  boys  in  school  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to 
leave  and  go  into  business.  Our  High  school  and  eighth  grade  have  felt  this  influence, 
and  suffered  from  it  as  much  as  any  school  in  the  land;  yet  of  the  79  boys  who  took 
maniTftl  training  last  year,  75  remained  in  school  to  the  close  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Omaha  schools. 

On  the  whole,  our  exx)^riment  with  a  manual  training  department  in  our  High 
school,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  be  considered  a  success.  It  has  not  interfered 
with  the  regular  academic  work;  it  has  not  been  excessively  expensive;  its  influence 
on  the  High  school  generally  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boys  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  hopes  of  its  friends  have  been  fully  realized. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Omaha,  November  8, 1886. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  OmaMt: 

Gentlemen:  Tour  Committee  on  Manual  Training  herewith  submit  their  seooad 
annual  report.  We  make  a  special  report  of  this  department  of  school  work  in 
Omaha,  because,  during  the  year,  so  many  visitors  have  examined  this  school,  and 
because  there  is  a  general  interest  throughout  the  country  in  its  success,  Omaha 
has  led  off  in  this  combination  of  manual  and  book  training.  First  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  we  have  made  manual  training  a  part  of  study  for  the 
High  school  and  eighth  grade.  Many  other  cities  are  waiting  to  see  whether  we 
succeed  or  fail  before  adopting  a  similar  system.  We  believe  that  we  have  adopted 
a  plan  which  will  do  much  toward  removing  the  prejudice  against  manual  labor 
now  so  widely  prevailing,  and,  what  is  more  important,  will  contribute  largely 
toward  the  symmetrical  development  of  brain  and  hand.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  value  of  this  system,  which  we  believe  in  time  will  come  into  general 
pse. 

^From  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edi^cc^tion  Qt  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  1886.  Report 
pi  Superintendent  <f  i^es. 
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AIM. 

The  aim  of  our  manual  traming  school  is  not  to  teach  the  pupils  a  trade,  but  to 
prepare  them  for  greater  proficiency  in  a  trade  should  they  conclude  to  become  me- 
chanics. To  this  end  the  pupils  are  carefully  instructed  in  working  from  drawings 
made  by  themselves;  and  so  successful  has  the  school  been  in  this  direction  that  the 
pupils  who  took  the  course  last  year  before  the  end  of  the  year  could  construct, 
from  drawings  placed  in  their  hands,  quite  elaborate  pieces  of  work.  The  further 
aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  tools  and  to  enable  the  eye  and 
the  hand  to  work  together  harmoniously.  To  the  well  trained  brain  we  add  an 
eye  and  a  hand  equally  well  trained,  thus  increasing  the  equipment  of  the  pupils 
for  the  practical  work  of  life.  Your  committee  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  school  work  is  not  intended  to  teach  the  pupils 
a  tradSj  but  to  develop  certain  faculties  which  are  not  developed  in  the  ordinary 
echool  work.    And  these  faculties  are  as  valuable  to  the  girls  as  to  the  boys. 

EXPENSE. 

For  the  Carpentering  and  Joining  Department 

Twenty  benches  for  80  boys $280.00 

Per  Bench .14.35 

Tools  for  80  boys 510.00 

Tfjols  per  boy 6. 35 

Expenses  for  gas  and  water  service 92. 00 

Material  used 200. 00 

Teacher's  salary 900.00 

Expense  per  boy 24. 85 

For  Wood-turning  Department. 

Twenty  lathes 580.00 

Shafting,  pulleys  and  belting 188. 45 

Engine  and  boiler 225 .  00 

Wood-turning  tools 140. 05 

Setting  up  lathes .* 200. 00 

Total  expense  for  wood-turning  department 1, 883, 50 

Expense  per  boy 16. 68 

Expense  apart  from  permanent  investment 

For  80  pupils,  tuition 1,050.00 

Alaterial 200 .  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools .* *    200.00 

Total  expense ...  1, 450. 00 

Expense  per  pupil 18. 12 

Your  conmiittee  confess  to  a  laudable  pride  in  securing  so  much  for  so  little; 
more  than  half  of  the  money  expended  is  for  a  plant  which  will  be  good  for  years 
to  come.  The  actual  expense  per  pupil,  apart  from  the  plant,  which  is  a  permanent 
investment,  is  only  $18.12.  These  figures  settle  the  fact  that  other  cities  need  not 
he  deterred,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  from  inaugurating  this  system  in  connection 
with  their  schools. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  building  of  a  boiler  house,  which  would  vacate 
the  fuel  room  now  in  use,  the  pupils  who  desiyed  a  second  yeaji^ti^^S^^  nianual 
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training  have  not  yet  begun  their  work.  By  the  first  of  January  your  committee 
hope  to  have  the  room  in  readiness.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  before  the  actaal 
work  begins,  there  will  be  rather  more  than  two  full  classes  of  twenty  each  to  go 
on  with  the  manual  training.  This  number  would  have  been  larger  could  the  classes 
have  been  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

This  year  two  classes  have  been  formed  for  carpentry  and  joining — one  of  21, 
another  of  17.  The  falling  off  from  the  numbers  of  last  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
40  of  the  boys  of  the  ninth  grade  took  manual  training  last  year,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  there  is  but  one  eighth  grade  class  in  the  High  school  building  this  year, 
instead  of  three  classes,  as  last  year. 

Four  girls  have  been  permitted  to  join  one  of  the  first  year  classes,  and  are  doing 
excellent  work.  This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  mftn^^ftl  training,  and  your 
committee  are  watching  its  success  with  great  interest 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  last  year's  work,  as  shown  in  the  work  finished  for  the  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  a  surprise  to  all  who  saw  them.  Various  useful  pieces 
of  work  were  constructed,  the  pupils  deciding  for  themselves  what  they  would 
make.  The  work  was  done  from  drawings  made  by  the  pupils,  and  in  many  in- 
8tanq^s  would  have  done  credit  to  a  more  than  average  mechanic.  The  time  spent 
in  the  actual  work  under  direction  of  the  teacher  would  amount  to  about  one  month, 
allowing  for  a  day*s  work  the  usual  hours  required  in  a  shop;  and  in  this  short  time 
the  pupils  learned  to  handle  and  sharpen  their  tools  and  to  work  from  drawings. 
We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  their  other  studies  the  pupils  of  the 
manual  training  school  did  good  work  in  some  cases,  showing  a  marked  improve- 
ment. And  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  boys  who  received  the  training  last 
year  showed  in  their  other  studies  an  appreciation  of  their  practical  value  not  shown 
by  other  scholars,  which  fact  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  study  of  mathematics, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  theoretical  and  placed  among  the  practical  studies.  This 
we  consider  a  great  gain  in  education. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  again  express  their  gratification  at  having 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  Bumann,  who  is  eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  much  of  the  success  of  his  department  is 
due.  We  can  no  longer  regard  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  High  school 
as  altogether  an  experiment,  but  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  educational  system  best  adapted  to  American  youth. 

W.  E.  OOPELAND. 
H.  E.  DAVIS. 

h.  g.  clarel 

The  Manual  Training  School  op  Philadelphla,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  extracts  already  given  from  the  then  latest  Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Education,  that  for  1885,  show  that  President  Steel 
considered  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School  the 
most  important  step  taken  by  the  Board  during  the  year.* 

The  following  description  of  the  building  used  for  this  novel  school 
is  taken  from  an  educational  journal.  The  Report  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  school  by  the  Principal,  with 
the  schedule  of  studies  as  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 
and  the  extracts  from  the  By-laws  of  the  Board,  recit|p^|Ixe  provis; 
♦See  ante,  Chapter  XIV,  page  172,  et.  aeq. 
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ions  relating  to  the  management  of  the  school  which  follow,  furnish 
the  authentic  data  needed  for  comparison  with  other  schools  of  its 
class: 

THE  NEW  MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL  OP  PmLADBLPHU..* 

Great  interest  is  felt  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  over  the 
new  manual  training  school.  The  old  Hoffman  schoolhouse  has  been  remodelled 
inside  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  for  instructing  boys  in  all  the  branches  of  useful  mechanics.  The  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  old  bluestone  structures,  roomy,  but  wastefully  constructed,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  standing  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wood  and  Seventeenth 
Streets.  Staircases  are  placed  at  the  four  corners,  encased  in  towers,  affording 
rapid  egress.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  bench- work.  A  large  hall,  divided  by 
sliding  glass  doors  into  two  halves,  takes  up  the  entire  space.  The  front  compart- 
ment is  fitted  up  with  "benches  for  twenty  pupils.  These  benches  are  handsome, 
hard  wood,  varnished  affairs,  each  fitted  with  four  swivel  vices,  and  each  sup- 
plied with  a  machinist's  hammer,  dividers,  calipers,  files,  chisels,  punches,  etc.  In 
this  room  all  varieties  of  rudimentary  and  manual  iron  and  metal  work  will  be 
taught.  Twenty  boys  will  constitute  a  class,  and  they  will  be,  step  by  step,  in- 
structed in  all  branches  of  a  machinist's  trade.  * 

THE  HODSL-HAKERS'  BOOM. 

In  the  rear  room  are  twenty  model-makers*  benches— handsome  pieces  of  furni- 
ture—€md  they  have  in  the  drawers  all  the  tools  used  by  model-makers  in  the  most 
intricate  wood-work.  Three  cabinets  for  tools  and  specimens  of  work  are  built 
against  the  walls.  A  glass  partition  in  the  rear  of  this  room  incloses  twenty  mar- 
ble hand-basins,  where  the  ablutions  of  the  young  mechanics  wiU  be  performed. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  towels  and  soap  will  at  all  times  be  ready  in  this  room.  The 
floor  is  of  fat  pine,  the  ceilings  are  high,  and  windows  on  four  sides  admit  ample 
light  and  air.  Four  large  closet-rooms  on  this  floor  will  be  used  for  hanging  work- 
ing clothing. 

On  the  second  story  the  class  rooms  are  situated.  Here,  also,  the  space  is  thrown 
into  one  hall,  but  sliding  glass  doors  divide  the  hall  into  four  class  rooms  when  oc- 
casion demands.  There  are  jingle  desks  for  120  pupils  in  this  room,  and  nothing 
more.  '  Here,  also,  there  is  admirable  light. 

The  third  story  is  devoted  to  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  most  con- 
veniently are  the  appliances  arranged.  The  large  hall  is  taken  up  with  forty  stand- 
ing tables,  roomy  and  handsome.  A  cabinet  in  an  anteroom  will  contain  the  draw- 
ing or  stretcher  board,  on  whicl)  the  drawings  will  remain  until  completed.  These 
boards  are  numbered,  and  they  fit  in  numbered  grooves  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  top 
of  each  board  a  neat  T  square  and  other  drawing  implements  rest.  The  heating  of 
the  building  will  be  secured  tlurough  hot  air  furnaces  in  the  cellar. 

THE  COUBSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  new  school  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  it  wiU  be  at 
least  two  years  before  it  is  in  thorough  working  order  in  the  higher  branches.  The 
cowTBe  covers  three  years  of  study,  the  pupils  being  admitted  pro  rata  from  all  gram- 
n>ar  and  consolidated  and  combined  schools.  The  hours  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to 
2.30  P.  M.,  two  hours  being  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  one  to  drawing,  and 
tvo  to  shopwork.    Promotions  to  the  school  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  June 

•From The  Teacher,  Philadelphia,  November,  1885.    See  page  88. 
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school  term,  and  the  boys  will  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  marking.    The 
course  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  thorough. 

«  *  «  *  «  •  « 

REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAX.  OP  THE  MANITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.* 

To  the  Manual  Training  School  Committee  : 

Gentlemen: — I  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  the  Mftpxifti  Training  School  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,' 1885. 

Owing  to  the  supplementary  examination,  held  September  10-12th,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  further  admissions,  the  School  was  not  fairly  in  operation  until  S^tem- 
ber  15th;  when  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  132,  With  three  exceptions— in 
which  admissions  were  made  from  the  Central  High  School— the  pupils  were  from 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  an  average  age 
of  fourteen  years  seven  months. 

The  attendance  since  the  opening  of  the  School  has  been  as  follows: 

September  15th  to  the  30th 129.4 

October 130. 0 

November 129.5 

December  to  23d 135. 0 

Average  attendance  (nearly) 128. 5 

The  Course  of  Study  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  programme,  which  also 
pretty  clearly  shows  the  organization  of  the  School.  The  letters  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the 
Golunm  marked  classes,  indicate  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  pupils,  which 
divisions,  for  instruction  and  convenience  in  handling,  are  again  divided  into 
classes — containing  at  most  twenty-two  pupils  each-»-known  as  A",  A^,  B^  B^,  etc. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  all  departments  of  the  School,  and  in  commending  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  the  t?achers,  without  which,  results  so  satisfactory  could  not  have 
been  obtained.  The  pupils  have,  from  the  beginning,  manifested  particular  interest 
in  the  Manual  Instruction,  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  in  consequence 
have  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  branches  entirely  beyond  expectation. 

In  designing  the  forms  which  constitute  the  lessons  in  wood  and  metal  work,  re- 
spectively, care  was  taken  that  each  should  embody  an  important  mechanical  unit 
or  principle,  that  they  should  be  progressive,  and  that  only  as  much  material  should 
be  used  in  each  as  was  consistent  with  bold  and  manly  work.  The  forms  in  wood 
number  from  1  to  20,  and  comprise  principles  common  in  carpentry  and  joinery. 
The  metal  forms,  numbering  from  1  to  10,  are  mainly  of  sliding  surfaces  peculiar 
to  machinery. 

All  work  is  done  by  hand  from  the  rough  materials. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  an  exact,  drawing  of  the  object  he  is  required  to 
make. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  is  taught  with  less  attempt  at  elaborate  composition 
in  beginning  than  is  practiced  in  many  schools;  the  object  thus  far  having  been  to 
ground  the  pupils  well  in  principles  and  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  instruments,  for 
which  purpose  numerous  *' setting-up"  exercises  have  been  devised.  It  has  also 
been  the  purpose  to  harmonize  the  drawing  with  the  shop-work,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  advantageous  to  both  branches. 

In  the  scholastic  branches,  as  literature  and  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teacliing  are  employed,  and  with  quite  satisfactory  results.  I  would, 
however,  advise  an  increase  in  the  requirements  in  these  branches  for  admission. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  value  of  Manual  Training,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  usual  studies  of  a  school  of  this  grade,  the  experience  of  the  few  months 

*  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.    See  pages  lOl-lOi 
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smce  the  opening  of  the  School  would  seem  to  point  to  a  complete  conflrnuition  of 
these  facts: 

First  niat  it  relieves  school-life  of  much  of  the  tedium  incidental  to  purely 
mental  effort;  that  the  alternation  of  hand  with  head-work  makes  them  mutually 
restful  and  beneficial. 

Second.  It  gives  to  the  pupil  a  clearer  conception  of  the  purposes  of  educaticHi, 
and  what  really  constitutes  it. 

Third.  It  teaches  habits  of  accuracy,  industry  and  physical  activity;  dignifies  and 
elevates  labor;  develops  the  cre&tive  faculty,  and  begets  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
independence  baaed  upon  the  conscious  possession  of  useful  practical  knowledge. 

The  School  has  attracted  very  general  public  attention,  and  has  been  visited  by 
many  persons  of  distinction  in  educational  and  other  departments,  a  number  of 
whom  were  from  foreign  countries;  all  of  whom  accorded  it  very  high  praise,  both 
with  respect  to  its  equipment  and  as  typifying  the  requirements  of  modem  educa- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBT.  CRAWFORD, 

Principal, 


ft»%  order  of  exerciaea  and  class  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  first  year. 


MONDAY. 


B 
C 


9to  11A.M. 


Literary 

Lttarature,  elocution. 
Shop:Metali 

work. 


I  work,  wood 


Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 


11  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 


Drawing  anil  matbemat- 

iC8. 

Literary  department: 
History,  phjiBlcal  geog- 
raphy. 

Shop :  Si etal  wOrk,  wood 
work. 


1  to  1.80. 


Recess. . 
...do.... 

...do.... 


1.80  to  8.90  P.M. 


Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
worlc 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
Composition,  physiol- 
ogy. 


TUESDAY. 


A 


Drawing  and  mathemat- 
tes. 

Literary  dei 


Literatures  elocution. 
Shop :  Metal  worlc,  wood 
work. 


Shop:  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
History,  physical  geog- 
raphy. 


.do.... 
.do.... 


Literary  department: 
Oomposition,  physiol- 
ogy. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat" 

iCB. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
Ics. 

Literary  department: 
Literature,  elocution. 


Literary  department: 
History,  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 


Recess.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 


Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary    department: 
Composition,  physiol- 
ogy- 
Shop  :  Metal  work,  wood 
work- 


THURSDAY. 


Literary  department: 
Civilg  ovemment,  phys- 

Shop :  M^l  work,  wood 
^6rk. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 


Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
CiWl  government,  phys- 
iology. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 


Recess. 
...do... 
...do... 


Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary    department: 
Language,]  * 
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Daily  order  of  exercises  and  class  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  MantuU  Tram- 
ing  School f  first  year — Continued. 


FRIDAY. 


diuaes. 

9  to  11  A.  M. 

11  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

1  to  1.30. 

1.90  to  3.90  P.  M. 

A 

B 

C 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
Lanf^uake,    physical 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
Civil  govermnent,  phys- 
ical geography. 

Recess.. 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Literary    derautment: 

Shop:  Metai  woScJ^wSd 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

ROBERT  CRAWFORD, 

Ttineipal. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOI*.* 

First  Year, 
Arithmetic  (reviewed);  Algebra  (begun). 

English  Language;  Structure  and  use;  study  of  selected  classics. 
United  States  History  and  Civil  Gk)vernment. 
Physiology  and  Physical  Geography. 
Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Shop- work:  Carpentry  and  joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-mak- 
ing; proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Second  Year, 

Algebra  (finished);  Geometry  (begun). 

Physics:  Experimental  work  in  the  physical  laboratory  and  lectures;  Principles 
of  Mechanics. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.    General  History. 

Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.    Designing. 

Shop-Work:  Forging,  welding,  tempering,  soldering,  brazing,  moulding  and 
casting;  proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Third  Year. 

Geometry  (finished);  Plain  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.    Social  Science. 

Elements  of  Chemistry— Laboratory  work  and  lectures.    Principles  of  Mechanics. 

Book-Keeping. 

Machine  and  Architectural  Drawing.    Designing. 

Shop- Work:  Bench- work  and  fitting;  turning,  drilling,  planing,  screw-cutting, 
etc.  Study  of  the  steam  engine,  including  management  and  care  of  steam  eng^es 
and  boilers. 

Elementary  Principles  of  the  textile  and  fictile  arts,  stone-work  and  masonry. 

Instruction  to  be  given  in  the  properties  of  materials — wood,  iron,  brass^  clays, 
stone,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  throughout  the  course. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
[Northeast  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Wood  Streets.] 
List  of  Teachers, 
Robert  Crawford,  Principal ;  William  L.  Sayre,  Vice-Principal. 
Assistants.—^.  S.  Zieber,  M.  D.,  J.  J.  D.  Brush,  A,  B.  Entwisle,  D.  C  Redgrave. 
L.  A.  Du  Bree,  Janitor,  1834  Wood  Street. 

♦Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia.  See 
page  211  et  seq. 
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OFFICIAL  REGULATIONS. 

xxy.» 

Duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School. 

They  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the  school,  shall  visit  the  school  semi- 
monthly, keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  report  annually  the  state 
of  the  school  They  shall  nominate  to  the  Board  the  teachers  who  shall  be  needed 
in  the  school,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  same. 

They  shall  award  a  certificate  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  shall  meritoriously  complete 
the  Courae  of  Study  prescribed  for  the  school. 

XXVI.t 

I  The  daily  sessions  of  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  Ryb  hours,  beginning 
at  9  A  31  and  closing  at  2.80  P.  M.,  with  an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes  at  12 
M.  Two  hours  of  this  time  shall  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  one  hour  to 
drawing,  and  two  hours  to  shop  practice. 

IL  Promotions  to  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
June  term,  from  the  Twelfth  grade  of  the  Boys*  Grammar,  Consolidated,  and  Com> 
bined  Schools;  but  no  boy  shall  be  promoted  who  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  designate  the  time  of  holding 
the  examination  for  promotion,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  same. 

in.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principals  of  the  several  Boys*  Grammar,  ConsoU- 
dated,  and  Combined  Schools  to  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  names 
of  all  boys  of  the  proper  age  who  have  finished  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Twelfth 
grade,  and  are  desirous  of  promotion  to  the  Manual  Training  School. 

IV.  The  examination  for  promotion  to  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  shall  be  assisted  by  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  Principals  of  Boys*  Grammar,  Consolidated,  and  Combined  Schools,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School. 

V.  The  examination  for  promotion  shall  include:— Reading  and  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  United  States  History, 
Drawing. 

A  minimum  average  of  60  per  cent,  shall  be  required  in  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Orammar  and  Composition,  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic;  and  a  general  average  of 
70  ]jer  cent,  in  all  the  branches. 

VI.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  from  any  school  shall  be  the  pro  rata  of 
the  number  from  that  school  who  pass  the  required  examination  to  the  whole  num- 
ber who  can  be  received  into  the  Manual  Training  School.  Schools  having  more 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination  than  can  be  received  shall  have  their  re- 
spective surplus  number  of  pupils  admitted  pro  rata  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  as  the  same  may  occur. 

The  pupils  of  each  school  shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  averages. 

That  this  experiment  has  proved  a  success  may  be  inferred  from 
tho  account  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  May,  1888,  of  the  work 
(if  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  which  is  given  in  pages 
2:^-^236  of  this  volume. 

♦  By-l^ws  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pliiladelphia.  Sixty-seventh  Annual 
Import,  page  887. 

t  Rules  of  the.Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia.  Sixty-seventh  Annual 
Report,  page  402. 
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Manual  Training  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  recent  movement  in  this  city  which  has  resulted  in  enabling 
the  school  authorities  to  offer  to  the  higher  grade  public  school  pupils 
opportunities  for  Manual  Training,  furnishes  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  example.  The  munifi- 
cent action  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  in  endowing  the  "  Toledo  University 
of  Arts  and  Trades,"  with  the  subsequent  steps  by  which  the  School 
authorities  of  that  city  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
costly  plant  for  the  use  of  public  school  pupils,  undoubtedly  led  to 
the  movement  by  which  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  of  Cleveland 
combined  to  establish  a  corporate  Manual  Training  School  which, 
when  once  established,  they  offered  to  the  public  school  authorities 
under  certain  conditions.  These  having  been  complied  with,  the 
school  children  of  Cleveland  can  now  enjoy  similar  advantages  to 
those  afforded  to  the  schools  of  Toledo,,  yet  with  modifications,  which 
give  to  this  school  its  own  individuality. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Superintendent,  L.  W. 
Day,  Esq.,  for  the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  origin  of  the  school  and  its  adoption  by  the  school 
authorities: 

THE  mSTORT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

A  Manual  Training  School  was  organized  in  this  city  as  a  private  enterprise  in 
June,  1885.  It  was  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State/ and  for 
two  years  has  been  conducted  in  a  most  creditable  and  successful  manner.  A  site 
was  purchased,  buildings  erected,  machinery  put  in,  a  three  years*  course  of  insbruc- 
tion  devised,  teachers  employed  and  good  work  done.  All  this  cost  money  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  many  worthy  young  men  and  boys  to  pay  the  necessary 
tuition— 140  per  year.  The  success  of  the  school  called  public  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  place  the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities.  This  movement  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Manual 
Training  School  authorities,  who  proposed  to  turn  over  the  free  use  of  their  build- 
ings, macliinery,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Education  in  January  last 
petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  a  mill 
annually  to  defray  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  Manual  and  Domestic  Training  Schools  in  this  City.  This  authority  wa3 
promptly  granted,  and  the  tax  has  already  been  levied. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  purchase  the  '*  plant  **  of  the  incorporated  com- 
pany who  have  hitherto  been  managing  the  Manual  Training  School,  but  only  to 
pay  the  bills  necessarily  incurred  in  the  regular  running  of  the  school,  on  condition 
of  free  tuition  to  Public  School  pupils. 

The  sole  management  of  the  school  is  vested  according  to  law,  in  a  Board  of  fif- 
teen (15)  Directors,  eight  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  incorporated  company,  and 
seven  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent^  of  Instruction  being,  ex- 
officio,  a  member,  and  one  of  the  seven.  The  funds  realized  from  the  two-fiftlis 
mill  levy  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  defraying  of  current 
expenses.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  authority  to  appoint  and  dischaige  teach- 
ers, arrange  course  of  study,  etc. 

By  this  arrangement,  tuition  in  our  Manual  Training  School  is  made  free  to  all 
pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  who  are  eligible,  excepting  a  charge  of  five  dollars  a 
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term  (half  year),  for  materials  used.  In  case  of  indigence,  this  amount  will  also 
be  reduced  or  entirely  remitted. 

FoUowing  is  the  course  of  study: 

First  Year, — Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing;  carpentry  and  joining;  pattern 
maidng;  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Second  Year. — Geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing;  forging,  welding,  temper- 
ing, filing  and  chipping. 

Third  Year, — ^Machine  and  architectural  drawing;  machine  shop  work;  study  of 
machines,  steam-engines  and  boilers. 

All  pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  our 
High  Schools  are  entitled  to  free  tuition,  but  no  pupil  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
can  enter.  Pupils  other  than  those  from  the  Public  Schools  may  be  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  per  term  and  five  dollars  for  mate- 
rials, provided  they  have  successfully  passed  an  examination  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  admission  to  our  High  Schools.  The  work  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  has  not  as  yet  been  made  a  part  of  the  High  School  course,  but  is  supple- 
mental to  it,  the  instruction  and  work  being  done  after  High  School  hours  by 
pupils  of  the  schools. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  school  is 
from  a  handsomely  printed  eight  page  quarto  sheet  entitled  **Man- 
^  Training,"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January,  1887: 

The  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School. 

rrs  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

In  February,  1885,  a  small  carpenter  shop  was  started  in  a  bam  situated  on  Ken- 
i^rd  stxeet,  near  Euclid  avenue,  for  the  benefit  of  some  boys,  then  pupils  in  the 
Central  High  School. 

Through  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  of  those  boys  the  little  school  and  the  value 
ot  manual  training  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city. 

One  or  two  meetmgs  were  held,  at  which  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
manual  training  school  in  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  with  which  money  to  erect  and 
equip  a  building,  and  then  to  charge  a  tuition  fee  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  run- 
ning expenses. 

The  Cleveland  l^fanual  Training  School  Company  was  incorporated  June  2nd,  1885, 
for  the  puit>ose  (as  stated  in  its  Articles  of  Incorporation)  of  "  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, and  especially  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  manual 
traming,  where  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing." 

THE  FIRST  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

The  members  of  the  company  met  on  September  7th,  1885,  and  elected  a  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Samuel  E.  Williamson,  Thomas  H.  White,  N.  M. 
Anderson,  Samuel  Mather,  L.  E.  Holden,  J.  H.  McBride,  E.  P.  Williams,  Wm.  E. 
Gushing,  Alex:  E.  Brown,  Charles  W.  Bingham,  S.  H.  Curtiss,  J.  F.  Holloway, 
Ambrose  Swasey,  Thos.  Kilpatrick,  and  S.  W.  Sessions.  Judge  Williamson  was 
chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Thos.  H.  White  Vice-President.  Mr.  Newton  M.  Ander- 
son, who  had  been  up  to  that  time  Instructor  in  Physics  at  the  Cleveland  Central 
High  School,  and  who  had  organized  and  conducted  the  little  school  in  carpentry 
on  Kennard  street,  above  mentioned,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Manual  Training 
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The  important  questioiis  of  the  location  of  the  school  and  the  plans  for  a  baildin)^ 
were  vigorously  canvassed  bj  the  Directors.  The  present  site,  on  the  north  side  of 
East  Prospect  street,  west  of  the  C.  &  P.  Railroad  crossing,  was  finally  determined 
upon.  Work  upon  the  school  building  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
building  was  completed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886.  

THB  SOHOOL  IS  OPKNED. 

The  school  was  opened  for  pupils  early  in  February.  The  opening  exercises  were 
held^on  the  evening  of  February  9th,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Central  High 
School.  Valuable  addresses  on  the  subject  of  **  Manual  Training  in  Education  '* 
were  delivered  by  President  Hinsdale,  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  Col- 
onel Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  who  inspired  the  founding  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School.  From  CoL  Jaoobson's  memorable  address  the  following 
extract  is  taken: 

*'  Yankee  ingenuity  is  proverbial.  The  Yankee  has  been  made  ingenious  by  tlie 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  he  has  existed.  The  main  circumstance  which 
has  tended  to  make  the  Yankee  ingenious,  is  that  whenever  he  has  wanted  any- 
thing, he  himself  has  liad  to  make  it,  or  go  without  it.  As  the  Yankee  has  wanted 
a  great  many  things,  he  has  learned  to  make  a  great  many  things,  and  thus  he  has 
become  very  ingenious.  The  adverse  circumstances  under  which  each  man  had  to 
make  every  thing  for  himself  have  disappeared  from  this  coimtry.  Instead  of  them 
has  come  the  manual  training  school,  which  is  a  complete  set  of  improved  adverse 
Yankee  circumstances  for  training  the  young  into  intelligence  and  ingenuity." 

The  school  building  was  opened  to  the  public  for  inspection  upon  the  evening  of 
these  addresses,  and  public  exhibitions,  enabling  visitors  to  see  the  pupils  actually 
at  work,  and  also  the  results  of  the  work,  have  been  held  from  time  to  time. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  caused  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
from  the  city,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Webster.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  present  Board  is  the  same  as  that  first  chosen. 

BtTILDINO  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  school  property  is  located  upon  East  Prospect  street  The  lot  has  a  frontage 
of  145  feet.  Upon  this  has  been  erected  a  three  story  brick  building  having  a  front 
of  54  feet  on  East  Prospect  street  and  a  depth  of  90  feet. 

Upon  the  first  floor  is  the  machine  shop,  35  by  40  feet;  the  forge  shop,  85  by  48 
feet;  the  boiler  room,  wash  room  and  office.  The  second  floor  contains  the  draw- 
ing room,  32  by  35  feet;  the  wood  turning  shop,  85  by  56  feet,  also  stor<^  room,  coat 
room  and  reading  room.  The  third  floor  contains  a  class  room,  32  by  35  feet;  one 
16  by  16;  carpenter  shop,  35  by  56  feet;  store  room  and  coat  room. 

The  machine  shop  has  not  received  its  full  equipment,  but  will  have  lathes,  plan- 
ers, drills,  bench  vises  and  ^indstone.  In  the  forge  shop  are  twenty  forges,  anvils 
and  sets  of  tools.  The  wood  turning  shops  contain  twenty-one  speed  lathes  with 
sixty-three  sets  of  carpenter  anji  turning  tools.  The  carpenter  shop  is  equipped 
with  twenty-three  benches  and  sixty-nine  sets  of  tools. 

In  the  carpenter  and  wood  turning  shops  each  boy  has  a  set  of  edge  tools  which 
he  keeps  under  lock  and  key  and  for  the  condition  of  which  he  is  responsible.  All 
of  the  tools  are  of  the  best  quality. 

The  power  used  is  supplied  by  a  fifty  horse  [power  engine  made  by  the  Stnught 
line  Engine  Company  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Further  information  in  r^ard  to  the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal' 

METHOD  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  pupils  all  pass  through  the  same  course,  which  is  progressively  arranged,  so 
that  each  department  may  be  considered  a  preparation  for  the  next.    The  pupil  be- 
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gins  with  the  simplest  tools  and  work,  and  passes  by  degrees  to  the  more  complex 
and  difficult.  The  aim  in  each  department  is  not  to  teach  the  boy  to  construct  any 
special  object,  but  to  make  such  pieces  as  will  enable  him  to  master  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  different  processes.  That  the  knowledge  thus  attained  may  be  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  finished  articles,  is  made  amply  evident  in  another  part  of 
this  paper. 

THE  TOOLS. 

At  the  outset  the  boy  is  placed  in  the  carpenter  shop,  a  room  56  by  85  feet,  in 
which  are  twenty-tliree  carpenters'  benches,  so  arrange  that  each  pupil  has  plenty 
of  light  and  space.  The  benches  are  equipped  with  vises,  stops,  and  tool  racks. 
Upon  the  tool  racks  of  each  bench  are  a  rip  saw,  cross-cut  saw,  back  saw,  hanmier, 
mallet,  large  steel  square,  try  square,  bevel  gauge,  mortising  gauge,  foot  rule,  divid- 
ers, hand  screw,  screw  driver,  awl  and  chalk  line,  oil  stone  and  oil  can.  These  ioola 
belong  to  the  bench,  and  are  used  by  the  one  working  thereat  The  lower  part  of  the 
bench  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a  set  of  edge 
tools,  consisting  of  jack  plane,  smooth  plane,  block  plane,  and  set  of  chisels.  All 
todUt  are  of  the  best  quality.  The  classes  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  working 
at  different  times.  One  of  the  compartments  is  assigned  to  each  pupil.  Each  com- 
partment is  provided  with  lock  and  key,  and  the  tools  in  it  are  considered  the  prop- 
erty of  the  pupil  using  it  during  the  term  he  is  at  work  in  that  shop.  He  is  respon- 
Bible  for  the  tools  and  their  condition.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  grind  their  own 
tools.  The  instructor's  bench  is  so  placed  as  to  allow  space  for  the  class  to  assemble 
in  front  of  it.  Here  the  instructor  calls  the  class  together,  explains  the  construction 
and  use  of  each  tool  and  the  methods  of  laying  out  work,  and  instructs  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  wood,  its  shrinking,  warping,  and  checking. 

THE  LESSONS. 

During  the  time  the  boys  are  at  work  at  the  benches  the  instructor  goes  from  one 
to  the  other,  giving  them  personal  instruction.  At  first  the  boys  are  taught  the  use 
of  the  cross-cut  and  rip  saws.  With  chalk  line  and  square  they  mark  off  strips  and 
then  saw  them,  until  they  can  use  the  saw  fairly  well,  after  which  they  use  the 
jack  plane,  and  then  the  smoothing  plane.  The  first  piece  the  pupil  is  required  to 
make  in  a  block  of  given  dimensions,  which  must  he  perfectly  flat  on  each  face  with 
all  the  angles  right  angles.  This  board  is  used  in  making  a  bench  hook.  Working 
drawings  of  each  piece  are  made  for  the  pupils  to  work  from.  The  second  piece  of 
the  course  is  a  box  8  by  6  by  4  inches. 

After  completing  the  box  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  instructor,  the  pupil 
makes  a  square  mitre  joint.  This  piece  is  laid  out  with  square  and  bevel  gauge  and 
made  with  saw  and  plane  without  using  a  mitre  box.  Then  follow  halved  joints, 
open  and  closed  mortise  and  tenon,  open  and  blind  dowel  pin,  dove-taU  and  glue 
joints,  and  panel  making. 

In  all  of  these  exercises  great  care  is  used  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  their  work.  Each  piece  is  marked  by  the  instructor  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupQ.  In  the  marking  the  greatest  value  is  given  to  the  dimen- 
sions, then  joints  and  angles,  and  then  finish.  The  set  of  pieces  above  described  was 
made  last  term,  but  the  work  may  be  changed  from  term  to  term  as  improvements 
suggest  themselves.  Some  of  the  boys  working  much  faster  than  the  others  finish 
the  regular  work  before  the  end  of  the  term,  in  which  case  they  are  allowed  to  make 
an3rthing  they  wish,  provided  they  do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  very  good  pieces  have  been  made  in  this  way,  a  list  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  the  circular. 

The  work  in  this  shop  occupies  the  pupil  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  each  ssssion 
lasting  three  hours.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  pupils  F^^^q  i  p 
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THE  TURNING  AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 

In  this,  which  is  also  56  by  35  feet,  are  21  benches  similar  to  those  in  the  caipenter 
sliop,  and  arranged  with  the  ordinary  tools  upon  the  tool  board,  and  the  edged  tools 
in  the  compartments  below. 

The  tools  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  shop  with  the  addition  of  those  neces- 
sary for  turning.  The  extra  tools  are  two  pair  of  calipers  and  nine  chisels  and 
gouges.  The  instructor's  bench  and  lathe  are  so  arranged  that  the  class  may  assem- 
ble in  frout  of  them  an^  receive  instruction  in  a  body,  after  which  the  instructor 
gives  his  attention  to  each  pupil  at  his  bench  and  lathe.  At  first  the  pupil  is  allowed 
to  use  only  the  large  gouge.  With  tlus  tool  he  is  taught  to  make  cylinders,  cones, 
and  then  curved  pieces,  after  which  he  makes  a  set  of  handles  for  the  other  chisels. 

When  the  pupil  can  handle  the  large  gouge  well  he  is  taught  the  use  of  the  chisq 
in  both  straight  and  curved  work,  then  takes  up  the  other  tools  in  succession  until 
the  use  of  each  is  understood.  The  work  then  turns  to  pattern  making.  The  pat- 
terns are  for  pipe  tees,  elbows,  cone  pulleys,  etc.  As  each  pattern  is  finished  it  is 
molded  in  the  presence  of  the  class  in  order  that  they  may  understand  why  it  is  con- 
structed in  the  manner  taught. 

This  completes  the  work  in  wood  and  the  first  year.  The  pupil  enters  the  flecond 
year  and  takes  up  his  work  in 

THE  FOROB  SHOP. 

The  forge  shop  is  upon  the  ground  floor  and  is  48  by  36  feet  and  contains  20  forges 
and  anvils,  with  water  boxes,  coal  boxes  and  tools  for  each  forge.  The  blast  is 
supplied  from  a  blower  driven  by  the  engine.  The  result  of  the  training  of  hand 
and  eye  due  to  the  year  at  wood  work  and  drawing  becomes  very  apparent  in  this 
shop.  In  the  carpenter  shop  the  pupil  may  take  his  time  and  measure  his  piece 
frequently  as  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  watch  but 
the  one  tool  with  which  he  is  working.  He  need  not  trust  his  eye  but  may  use  his 
square  frequently  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  is  right.  The  eye,  however,  does  re- 
ceive training  from  this  work.  In  the  turning  shop  the  pupil  must  watch  the  lathe 
and  revolving  wood  as  well  as  the  tool  in  his  hand,  and  the  inconvenience  of  stop- 
ping the  lathe  frequently,  obliges  him  to  use  and  trust  his  eye.  Thus  he  pomes  into 
the  forge  shop  somewhat  prepared  for  the  work.  Here,  he  cannot  stay  and  measr 
ure  after  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  but  must  work  rapidly  while  his  iron  is  hot 
He  must  know  beforehand  just  wliat  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  takes  the  iron  out 
of  the  fire,  must  have  the  form  he  is  to  make  well  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  must 
trust  to  his  eye  to  tell  him  when  the  result  is  attained.  In  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  would  result  if  the  boy  tried  to  manage  the  fire  and  hot  iron  at  first, 
he  is  required  to  work  lead  into  forms  similar  to  those  which  he  afterwards  makes 
of  iron.  In  this  way  he  has  nothing  to  watch  but  his  hammer  and  soon  becomes 
familiar  with  it  and  learns  to  strike  the  spot  he  intends.  The  following  set  of  pieces 
have  been  made  by  each  of  the  class  during  the  present  term.  Drawing  round  iron 
to  square,  octagon  and  round ;  staples,  upsetting,  hinge  eye,  S  wrench,  eye  bolt  hook, 
bending  square  comer,  scarf  weld,  open  ring,  welded  ring,  welded  flat  ring,  welded 
angle,  welded  T,  chain,  hook,  diamond  grab  hook,  steel  punch  fagot  weld,  grapple 
hook,  tongs  welded  machinery  steel,  butt  weld,  cold  chisels,  cape  chisels,  center 
punch,  welded  tool  steel,  scarf  welded  tool  steel  and  iron,  V  welded  tool  steel  and 
iron,  four  lathe  tools,  lathe  dog  and  carving  knife. 

The  pupils  are  also  taught  how  to  temper  the  tools  they  have  made. 

THE  BOYS. 

The  interest  which  the  bo3rs  take  in  the  shop  school  is  very  g^reat.  That  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the*  pupils  asked  permission  to  work  in  the  shops  during  tlie 
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vacation  at  Thanks^ying  and  nearly  as  many  at  Chrigtmas,  ia  sufficient  proof  of 
this  statement. 

The  boys  are  allowed  almost  perfect  freedom  of  deportment.  This  is  considered 
necessary  as  the  pupils  attend  academic  schools  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  during 
which  time  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  At  first  some  do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  time,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
after  a  short  time  they  go  to  work  of  their  own  accord  and  work  very  faithfully. 

YBRDICT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  T£ACHS|LS. 

The  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pupils  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing letters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7, 1886. 
Prine^fKU  of  the  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School : 

Deab  Sib  ;  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  attendance  upon  the  part  of  tlie  High 
School  pupils  at  the  Manual  Training  School  has  proved  beneficial  to  their  work  in 
the  High  School. 

By  having  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
week,  these  pupils  acquire  a  new  interest  in  their  studies.  The/  are  fuUy  sustain- 
ing their  former  rank  in  scholarship,  and  more.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  a  great 
gain  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  The  influence  of  your  school  upon  the  morality  of 
these  pupils  is  certainly  very  commendable. 
Tours,  truly, 

M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 
Ptincipal  of  the  Central  High  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7, 1886. 
Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School: 

Dear  Sm:  A  mutual  friend  and  public  educator  asked  me  the  other  day  what  the 
influence  ot  the  Manual  Training  School  was  upon  the  High  School  pupils  who 
attended  it.  I  told  him— and  the  same  may  encourage  you — that  it  was  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  Many  of  the  boys  are  in  my  classses  and  I  find  them  among  the 
^^  prepared  always,  and  always  the  most  practical.  I  certainly  think  discipline 
is  easier  from  the  influence  of  that  schocd.  May  you  continue  to  prosper  in  your 
work. 

Cordially  yours, 

EDWARD  L.  HARRIS, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Central  High  School. 

onjEcrs  made. 

The  following  articles  were  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  last  year  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pieces  of  the  course: 

Bookshelves,  Alfred  Austrian;  screen  door,  Frank  Casterline;  mariner's  compass, 
Ernest  Cobb;  center  table,  Robert  Corlett;  hat  rack,  J.  Milton  Dyer;  center  table, 
J.  Milton  Dyer;  book  shelves,  Ed.  Flint;  pastry  screen,  Fred  Fuller;  milk  stool, 
Andrew  Jenniiigs;  book  shelves,  William  Jennings;  foot  stool,  Fred  Mason;  easel, 
Harry  Mather;  Indian  clubs,  George  Olmstead;  ball  bats,  George  Olmstead;  foot 
*ool, Dickinson  Parsons;  easel,  Fred Schrader;  bookshelves,  Horace  SUlson;  picture 
'fame,  William  Watson;  cabinet,  Rolla  Watson;  picture  frame,  John  M.  Wilcox; 
wreen  door,  William  Yost, 

BBSULTS. 


'^  habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given  the 


Btadents  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.    This  is  shown  _ 
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with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  small  commissions  in  behalf  of  the 
school,  and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home.  In  fact,  the  increased  use- 
fulness of  the  students  still  in  school  is  making  itself  felt,  and  in  several  instances 
the  result  has  been  the  offer  of  business  positions  too  tempting  to  be  rejected.  This 
drawback,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  the  school  must  always  suffer.  The  better  edu- 
cated and  trained  our  students  become,  the  stronger  will  be  th^  temptation  offered 
to.  them  outside,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  us  to  hold  them  through  the 
course.  Parents  and  guardians  should  avoid  the  bad  policy  of  injuring  the  pros- 
pects of  a  promising  young  man  by  grasping  a  small  present  pecuniary  advantage 
at  the  cost  of  far  greater  rewards  in  the  future.  From  the  testimony  of  parents 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effect  of  the  school  is  exceedingly  satisfaefcory. 

Board  of  Directors. 

S.  E.  Williamson.  President. 
Thomas  H.  White,  Vice-President. 
J.  H.  Webster,  Treasurer. 
WiLUAM  E.  CusHiNQ,  Secretary. 


E.  P.  Wiij:jams. 
J.  F.  Hollow  AY. 
Ambrose  Swasey. 
Alex.  E.  Brown, 
l.  e.  holden. 
J.  H.  McBride. 


Samuel  Mather. 
Stiles  H.  Curtis. 
Charles  W.  Binqham. 
S.  W.  Sessions. 
Newton  M.  Anderson. 


instructors. 


Newton  M.  Anderson,  Principal,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
William  C.  Skinner,  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 
David  Roche,  Instructor  in  Forging. 
RoLLA  B.  Watson,  Assistant  in  Woodwork. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  quoted  this  circular  contains  voluminous 
extracts  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  and  an  article  on  the  general  value  of  Manual  Training, 
either  written  by,  or  inspired  by,  Professor  Woodward;  there  is  also 
a  list  of  students,  and  programmes  of  the  courses  of  study,  which 
last  have  been  already  given. 

The  latest  circular  is  dated  June,  1887.  From  this  the  following 
list  is  taken: 

Board  op  Directors. 

S.  E.  Williamson,  President. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Smith,  Vice-President 
J.  H.  Webster,  Treasurer. 
William  E.  Gushing,  Secretary. 


E.  P.  WiLLLAMS. 

Peter  Zucker. 
J.  H.  McBride. 
B.  D.  Babcock. 
Samuel  Mather. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Gilbert. 


Ambrose  Swasey. 

Z.  M.  Hubbell. 

I.  P.  Lamson. 

L.  W.  Day. 

Newton  M.  Anderson. 


Newton  M.  Anderson,  Principal  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  DISCUSSED  IN  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  Manual  Training  School,  which  took  place  in  the  Board  of 
Education  February  28,  1887,  are  taken  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  March  1.  In  an  able  editorial  on  **The  Manual  Training 
Bill "  the  action  of  the  Board  was  endorsed  and  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Legislature  earnestly  urged: 

"  The  subject  of  uniting  the  manual  training  school  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system  was  taken  up  and  the  report  on  the  subject  written 
by  Mr.  Zucker,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary." 

This  report  declares  tl\at,  "  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
tire subject,  the  committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  union 
of  the  manual  training  school  with  the  public  schools  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  good  to  our  school  system  and  pupils."  They 
also  conclude  that  legislation  similar  to  that  enacted  in  the  cases  of 
Toledo  and  Cincinnati  is  required,  and  proceed  to  state  the  form  of 
the  necessary  legislation  in  detail.  The  Plain  Dealer's  report  of  the 
Board  meeting  proceeds  as  follows: 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOTS  AND  OIRUS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  school  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  McBride,  Mr.  N.  M. 
Anderson,  the  teacher,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Williams,  and  they  were  invited  within  the 
railing. 

Mr.  Zucker  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  wi^lthh^I 
training  school.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  who  are  taking  instruction  in  the 
manual  training  school,  he  said,  are  the  brightest  and  the  most  vivacious,  and  they 
are  taught  to  respect  labor. 

Mr.  Monroe  asked  if  one-fifth  of  a  mill  would  be  enough.  Mr.  Zucker  said  it 
would  be  for  the  boys  of  the  public  schools,  who  would  be  admitted  free,  with  a 
charge,  perhaps,  for  the  material  used,  and  this  charge  could  be  easily  managed 
under  the  rules  by  which  the  board  furnishes  books  for  indigent  pupils. 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  was  one  feature  which  it  would  be  well  to  understand. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  youth  such  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as 
the  public  schools  do  not  give.  "  We  believed,"  said  he,  **  the  time  would  come 
when  you  would  see  how  you  could  take  hold  of  the  matter,  although  we  thought 
you  were  not  ready  for  it  then,  but  generous  men  took  up  the  work.  If  we  had  one 
hundred  scholars  the  school  would  be  self-sustaining,  but  the  question  presented  it- 
self. How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  the  boys  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tuition  ? 
And  we  thought  you  could  make  this  experiment,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess you  will  not  have  gone  so  far  into  it  but  that  at  any  time  it  could  be  dropped.*' 
Mr.  Williams  read  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  school,  the  list  comprising 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  city. 

President  Schellentrager  called  Dr.  Smith  to  the  chair  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
manual  training  school.  He  said  he  visited  the  school  and  felt  that  no  one  could  go 
there  and  not  come  away  favorably  impressed.  Besides  the  benefits  derived  it  in- 
culcates a  love  for  labor,  something  which  the  American  youth  is  in  need  of.  The 
idea  is  a  new  one  in  America,  he  said,  but  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  Europe. 

HOW  rr  AFFECTS  THB  BOYS. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  thing,''  said 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  and  that  is  the  development  of  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  boys. 
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The  boys  in  the  public  schools  have  no  opportunity  to  discover  whether  fhey  are 
capable  of  making  good  mechanics.  There  are  several  boys  in  the  school  who  had 
no  idea  when  they  went  in  a  year  ago  that  they  could  ever  work  with  tools,  but  now 
they  can  do  something  wonderful  for  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  there,  acnd 
one  of  the  assistants  is  a  young  man  whose  parents  laughed  at  the  idea  of  him  ever 
being  able  to  work  with  tools  when  he  entered  the  school.  Our  discipline  is  not 
strict.  We  started  in  with  the  idea  of  not  putting  much  restraint  upon  the  boys,  but 
giving  them  considerable  freedom.  As  a  consequence,  the-  boys,  at  first,  were  as 
regular  as  at  any  school,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  there  was  little  restraint, 
and  some  thought  they  would  go  away  when  they  wanted  to.  Two  boys  came 
around  one  day  and  said  they  guessed  they  would  not  work.  I  said  **  all  right,"  but 
they  hung  around  and  soon  had  their  coats  oft  and  were  at  work.  The  boys  are  al- 
lowed to  whistle,  sing,  and  go  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  but  they  are 
generally  carried  back  there  by  some  question  about  their  work,  and  they  generally 
stay  there  after  that." 

THE  CLAIM  FOB  THE  QIRL8. 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  list  of  names  as  contributcnrs  to  the  manual  training 
school,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  ''  and  I  think  the  members  need  have  no  fear  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  a  financial  difficulty  and  want  this  board  to  help  them  out,  but 
they  think  that  the  school  may  not  have  proper  recognition  and  proper  growth  in 
any  other  way.  I  have  visited  the  school  and  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  it,  but  I 
have  always  had  some  doubt  as  to  where  it  should  be  hitched  on  to  our  pubUc 
schools.  That,  however,  can  easily  be  overcome.  There  is  one  objection,  however, 
and  that  is  the  going  before  the  legislature  and  asking  for  authority  to  make  a  levy 
for  a  school  solely  for  boys.  If  we  ask  the  legislature  for  such  a  tax  I  think  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  greater  need  for  a  domes- 
tic and  industrial  school  for  girls  than  there  is  for  a  manual  training  school.  Boys 
can  always  find  something  to  do,  but  girls  cannot. 

*'  We  read  in  Public  Opinion  thnt  a  competent  statistician  has  estimated  that 
ignorant  cooking  and  bad  management  in  the  providing  of  food  waste  $500,000,000 
every  year  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  would  pay  to  give  the  girls  who 
are  going  to  do  the  cooking  for  the  next  generation  of  working  men  a  better  start 
in  life.  If  we  make  a  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  we  will  realize  about  $16,000, 
and  I  think  we  should  expend  at  least  half  of  it  on  the  domestic  training  school  for 
girls  which  has  been  formed  in  this  city  by  some  young  ladies,  and  the  remainder  ^ 
can  be  devoted  to  the  manual  training  school,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it" 

"  I  think  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  timely,"  said  Mr.  Schellentrager,  *'  but 
waste  in  cooking  is  nothing  compared  to  the  improperly  cooked  food.  That  causes 
sickness  and  death." 

**  In  Toledo,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  the  girls  have  a  department  in  the  manual 
training  school,  where  they  are  taught  to  cook  and  cut  garments." 

Mr.  Hubbell  said  the  training  school  should  be  for  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Zucker  was  of  a  contrary  mind,  because  he  thought  a  manual  training  school 
may  be  established  on  the  West  Side,  if  the  plan  is  successful  on  the  East  Side,  and 
all  the  money  obtainable  by  the  levy  might  thus  be  needed. 

It  was  decided  to  change  the  bill  so  that  it  should  read  *'  manual  and  domeBtic 
training  schools,"  and  the  board  voted  favorably  upon  the  proposition.  The  bill 
asking  for  the  levy  will  therefore  be  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  Mr.  Zucker  and  tbe 
gentlemen  representing  the  manual  training  school  want  to  find  Senator  Eggers  to 
present  the  matter  to  him  and  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed  before  the  legislature 
adjourns. 

It  will  be  observed  thai  the  need  of  the  girls  for  some  forms  of 
industrial  training,  which  is  as  great  elsewhet^^^m  Cleveland,  ^^ 
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not  overlooked.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper,  over  the  signature 
"  F.  C.  L.,"  is  the  following  urgent  plea  for  some  form  of  industrial 
training  in  the  lower  grade  schools. 

As  the  discussion  in  the  Board  and  this.letter,  both  relate  to  topics 
which  are  of  interest  to  all  who  may  take  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  in  Public  Schools  into  consideration,  it  has  seemed  fitting 
to  include  them  in  this  statement : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOI£. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  manual  training  to  the  high  school.  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  boys  who  graduate  from  the  grammar  schools  enter  the  high  school,  and  they 
are  those  who  expect  to  follow  some  profession. 

The  two-thirds  remaining  will  follow  avocations  such  as  the  instruction  of  the 
manual  training  school  is  intended  to  aid.  Too  much  of  our  knowledge  has  come 
from  mistakes  in  practice.  There  are  rules  and  systems  in  all  branches  of  work, 
aud  to  know  these  is  to  be  swift  and  exact  in  execution.  We  cannot  begin  too 
young  in  the  schools  to  train  the  head  and  the  eye.  The  kindergarten  is  a  good  be- 
gitming,  and  to  carry  its  principles  of  construction  into  the  grammar  school  would 
be  an  easy  matter. 

The  expense  could  be  made  very  light  by  introducing,  as  Superintendent  Dwight 
of  Boston  did,  the  white  holly  and  black  walnut  and  simply  an  engraving  tool  and 
saw.  Four  hours  each  week  given  to  each  child  in  instruction  would  be  of  great 
benefit  if  followed  by  practice  at  home,  and  most  parents  would  be  delighted  to  see 
the  practical  use  their  children  were  making  of  their  education,  and  would,  when 
necessary,  suj^ly  them  with  boards  and  tools  for  a  work  bench. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys  ?  will  no  longer  be  the  first  thought  of  the  mother, 
for  a  boy  employed  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the  family.  Long  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  the  majority  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  and  the  time  of 
the  boy  is  considered  of  value  to  the  parents,  the  home  will  be  scanned  to  see  where 
he  can  put  in  his  saw  to  advantage.  He  wiU  not  only  make  towel  racks  and  foot 
stools,  but  he  will  see  where  the  steps  of  the  weary  mother  may  be  shortened  by  a 
door  cut  through  an  inside  wall,  or  a  floor  raised  to  save  a  st^ep  up  and  down,  or  a 
window  made  to  let  in  sunshine,  or  a  walk  made  to  save  dirt,  or  a  porch  for  a  ham- 
mock. Innumerable  are  the  things  that  a  boy  untrammeled  by  usage  and  stimu- 
lated by  praise  will  attempt  to  do. 

1)0  let  us  have  this  source  of  useful  and  innocent  amusement  opened  to  our  chil- 
dren of  the  grammar  schools. 

Do  not  speak  of  the  increased  expense,  for  are  we  not  taking  from  the  support  of 
the  dram  shop,  jails  and  reformatories,  and  we  will  need  less  in  these  departments 
when  idleness  and  lassitude  are  supplanted  with  diligence  and  enjoyment.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  Americans  a  love  for  the  home,  and  it  has  not  come 
a  moment  too  soon.  Surely  we  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  world 
that  divides  its  families  into  hospitals  and  orphanages.  The  love  of  parent  and 
child  should  be  strengthened  and  not  broken. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  TECHNICAL  MANUAL   TRAINING  BY  THE  AU- 
THORITIES OF  QIRARD  COLLEGE, 

Purpose  of  the  wise  Philanthropist  in  founding  his  great  charity — To  raise  up  a 
class  of  industrious,  orderly  citizens — Increasing  difficulty  in  apprenticing  the 
boys  to  industries,  due  to  clianges  in  social  customs  and  conditions  —  As  these 
boys  are  of  the  age  and  class  of  the  majority  of  public  school  pupils,  the  expe- 
rience of  this  College  is  of  value  to  Public  School  officials — The  purpose  of  the 
Trust  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1881  — -  Number  of  boys  that  have  been  in 
the  College  to  date — Expenses  of  the  College — Interest  in  Technical  industrial 
education— Efforts  of  Directors  to  get  best  infcH-mation  about  the  new  educa- 
tion— The  experiment  begun  in  a  small  way  in  1882 — Large  increase  in  number 
of  boys — Mr.  Girard's  will  quoted  as  to  the  studies  to  be  taught — The  results  of 
the  first  year  of  industrial  training  so  well  approved  that  in  1883  the  facilities  for 
such  teaching  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged — Testimony  to  excellent  character  of 
the  graduates  in  after  Ufe — In  the  Report  for  1884  the  Directors  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  Manual  Training  and  recall  that  as  far  back  as  in  1848  increased 
attention  to  Mechanical  education  was  urged  by  some  far-sighted  Directors — 
President  Runkle  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  credited  with  early 
adoption  of  the  Russian  ideas  as  shown  at  the  Centennial— The  development  of 
the  plan  in  this  coUege  related — Tribute  to  the  -authorities  of  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute—Methods of  instruction  given  in  detail  in  Report  for  the  year  1885— This 
CoUege  affords  unusual  advantages  for  thoroughly  testing  the  value  o.  this  indus- 
trial education  because  the  pupils  remain  there  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of 
eighteen  years.  In  the  Report  for  1886  the  statement  is  made  that  the  demand 
for  the  boys  who  have  been  trained  in  this  new  method  exceeds  the  supply,  while 
before  technical  industrial  training  was  begun,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  places 
for  the  boy6.  The  verdict  of  the  Girard  College  authorities  is  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  new  education. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  chapters  immediately  preceding  this,  the  subject  of  Indus- 
trial Training  has  been  treated  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  public  school  system. 

In  the  present  chapter,  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  devel- 
opment of  a  progressive  course  of  definite  industrial  training  in 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  as  officially  set  forth  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  City  Board  of  Directors,  who  exercise  supervision 
over  that  magnificent  charity,  is  given. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
who  came  to  this  country  a  poor  boy  and  who,  by  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, thrift,  economy,  and  remarkable  business  capacity,  became 
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well  Known  in  Philadelphia  as  trader,  merchant  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  banker,  and  capitalist  during  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

His  shrewd,  homely  common  sense  was  recognized,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary money-getting  faculty,  but  this  was  thought  to  have  de- 
generated into  an  over  desire  for  accumulation,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  his  *'  last  will  and  testament'* 
that  the  noble  purpose  which  had  inspired  his  accumulations  was 
suspected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  when,  at  last,  this  man,  whom  they 
had  mistakenly  deemed  a  miser,  stood  revealed  to  the  world  as  a 
great-hearted,  far-seeing  philanthropist. 

WHAT  STEPHEN  OIRARD  SOUGHT  TO  DO. 

It  was  for  promoting  the  instruction  and  well-being  of  a  class  of 
industrious  mechanics  that  Stephen  Girard  designed  the  Institution 
which  bears  his  name.  He  sought  to  save  the  orphan  boys  of  Phila- 
delphia from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  especially  exposed,  and 
to  train  up  a  race  of  industrious,  intelligent,  orderly  citizens. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  social  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  all  industries,  have  rendered  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  wishes 
to  accomplish  them  satisfactorily. 

As  the  causes  that  affect  them  are  general,  and  as  the  boys  under 
tlieir  care  are  of  similar  ages,  and,  in  all  respects,  save  in  their  loss 
of  parents,  closely  resemble  the  boys  who  attend  the  public  schools, 
the  experience  of  thos^n  charge  of  them  is  calculated  to  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  public  schools;  for 
which  reason  the  following  quotations  from  the  six  annual  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Dii-ectors,  beginning  with  that  for  the  year  1881,  in 
which  the  account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  experiment 
is  set  down  at  length,  are  here  given. 

As  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  first  report*  quoted  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  Trust  and  show  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  execution  by  the  authorities  of  the  duties  it  imposed,  these  are 
given  here. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  op  the  DmECTORS  of  City  Trusts. 

To  the  Leginlature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Board  of  Appointment  comprising  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  in  pursuance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Assembly  vesting  them  with  authority,  present  their  Twelfth  Annual  Rei)ort 
ending  December  31, 1881. 

After  providing  that  the  Rents,  Issues,  and  Profits  of  his  Real  Estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  be  applied  towards  improving  the  Real  Estate  situated  in  the  City  and 

*  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts.  Report  for 
the  year  1881.    Philadelphia:  January,  1883.    Pp.  131. 
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Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  by  erecting  new  buildings  thereon,  the  first  and  primary 
beneficial  object  set  forth  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
income  of  his  estate  shall  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  a  Per- 
manent Ck>Uege,  with  the  view  of  providing  a  better  education  and  more  comf  c»rtable 
maintenance  for  such  a  number  of  poor,  white,  male  Orphan  Children  as  can  be 
trained  within  the  limits  of  one  institution,  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  funds.  The  forty-five  acres,  now  diminished  to  forty  acres 
by  the  encroachment  of  streets  upon  which  the  improvements  and  arrangements 
of  this  Orphan  Establishment  are  made,  are  those  prescribed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  will  and  codicils. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  College  2,547  Orphan  Boys  have  been  admitted,  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  passed  through  its  course  have  become  useful 
citizens,  many  attaining  highly  honorable  positions  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Orphans  in  the  College  January  1, 1881,  were 865 

Admitted  during  the  year 102 

96J 

Indentured,  left  the  College  at  18  years  of  age,  or  discharged 88 

Died : 1 

89 

Remaining  January  1,  1882 878 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Collie,  including  the  salaries  of  all  officers, 
teachers,  governesses,  instructors,  prefects,  servants,  etc.,  together  with  the  cost 
of  supphes  of  clothing  for  the  boys,  household  equipment  and  food  for  all  the  in- 
mates in  1881,  amounted  to  $255,735.50. 

The  net  receipts  of  income  from  Real  Estate  within  the  city  were  $175,445.06; 
from  Stocks,  Loans,  etc.,  $77,281.83. 

The  usual  care  has  been  exercised  in  keeping  the  dwelling  houses,  stores  and 
wharves  of  the  Estate  in  good  order. 

These  include  two  hundred  and  forty  buildings,  \^ch  are  let  at  various  rates 
from  $225  to  $18,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  are  insured  in  amounts  varying  from 
$800  to  $75,000  on  perpetual  or  seven  years'  policies. 

Further  details  of  the  properties  follow,  after  which  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  College  at  that  time,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  question  of  providing  some  form  of  technical  indus- 
trial training  in  the  College  itself  had  become  a  pressing  one,  owing 
to  the  increasing  diflSculties  met  with  in  attempting  to  secure  places 
for  the  boys  as  indentured  apprentices. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  COLLEGE  IN  1881. 

The  Discipline  and  Instruction  of  the  Orphans  have  been  carefully  supervised, 
bearing  in  mind  the  desire  of  Mr.  Girard  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  Bible  is  selected  as  the  true,  clear 
and  perfect  foundation. 

The  establishment  for  Instruction  now  consists  of  thirty  permanent  schools,  with 
thirty-one  able  prof  essors  and  teachers,  with  additional  visiting  instructors  in  Elocu- 
tion,' Musfb,  Phonography,  and  Elementary  Drawing. 

Gymnastics  and  Tactics  have  also  their  special  teachers  as  useful  recreative  arts. 

The  course  of  studies  is  from  time  to  time  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Reports. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Technical  Education.  The  schools 
of  Paris  have  been  thrice  visited  by  members  of  the  Board,  to  observe  the  practical 
working  of  the  system,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  specially  appointed  to 
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inquire  into  the  subject  has  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  experts  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  Directors  find  themselves  much  embarrassed  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Girard's  in- 
structions as  to  apprenticeship.  CJomparatively  few  persons  are  now  found  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  required,  w.th  but  little  control  of  the  indentured,  and 
with  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  learning  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  give  the  pupils  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill 
within  the  College  as  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  European  plan  of  Technical  Education  can  be  in- 
troduced with  very  great  advantage.  The  legal  objections  have  been  submitted  to 
the  solicitor,  who  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  exi^eriment  is  permissible,  and  it 
is  confidently  hoped  that  the  New  Year  will  not  pass  by  without  an  earnest  effort 
to  verify  its  usefulness  by  the  test  of  experience  in  the  Girard  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (for 
1882)  record  the  commencement  of  the  experiment: 
•Early  in  January,  1882,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  mechan- 
ical instruction.  Workshops  were  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  No.  7,  and  Mr.  T. 
Mason  Mitchell  was  employed  to  superintend  the  work  in  the  new  school!  From 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  boys,  divided  into  five  classes,  have  been  re- 
ceiving daily  instruction,  each  class  being  with  their  instructor  for  about  six  hours 
in  each  week.  Everything  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  the  work,  and  its  prog- 
ress and  discipline,  seems  to  have  been  well  arranged  and  without  appreciable  in- 
terference with  the  usual  course  of  study.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  pupils  in  all  that  they  do,  the  work  at  vises  and  work-benches  being  so  attract- 
ive and  engaging  to  their  minds  that  there  has  been  up  to  this  time  no  instance  of 
a  boy  reported  for  idleness  or  misconduct  in  the  workshops. 

Some  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  creditable,  and  a  specimen  of  the  results  of  in- 
dividual labor  has  already  been  found  a  sufficient  evidence  of  capacity  to  procure 
ready  employment  at  fair  wages  in  a  mechanical  trade. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  the  Superintendent  of  the  workshops  visited  the 
School  of  Technology  in  Boston,  the  Stevens'  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York.  Valuable  assistance  has  also  been  received  from  examination 
of  the  teaching  in  the  Spring  Garden  Institute. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  this  Report  the  Board  state  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  and  of '  its  funds  ''constitute  the  most 
imi>ortant  part  of  the  trusts  committed  to  their  charge." 

In  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  (for  1883)  the  Directors  say: 

The  Girard  College  .work  for  the  past  year  has  had  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  an  educational  system,  which  experience  had  proved  to  work  well,  while  incor- 
porating therewith  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  now  double  the  number  originally 
taken  charge  of,  and  so  to  classify  them  tliat  without  injury  being  done  we  might 
continue  new  enterprises  for  the  general  good  and  more  certainly  secure  to  our  pu- 
pils the  means  of  making  an  honorable  livelihood  in  the  outset  of  their  worldly 
career. 

To  this  end  the  Board,  which  in  1870  was  divided  into  seven  standing  Committees, 
is  now  divided  into  eleven,  each  one  of  which  is  charged  with  an  amount  of  labor 
fully  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Board  of  Directors.  • 

•  *****« 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  TRUST  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  MR.   OniARD. 

Mr.  (Hrard  at  first  set  aside  five  acres  or  less  for  college  purposes,  naming  three 
hundred  as  the  minimum  number  of  orphans  he  expected  that  space  to  accommo- 
date.   He  then,  by  a  codicil,  allotted  forty-five  acres  for  those  purpo6es,3i^  p(§- 
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duced  by  encroac^limentH  conceded  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  to  forty  acree.  So 
that  when  income  is  sufficient,  and  the  management  works  in  perfect  harmony  in  all 
its  parts,  the  extent  of  enlargement  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Trustees  to  aim  at, 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  a  simple  question  of  aritlmietic. 

The  exactness  of  the  will  is  likewise  perceived  in  the  provision  that  the  orphans 
**  shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  naviga- 
tion, siirveying,  practical  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  chemical  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,*^  ''with  such  other  learning 
as  their  capacities  may  merit,"  and  also  in  the  expressed  desire  that  "  they  shall  be 
taught  facts  and  things  rather  than  words  and  signs,"  while  pupils  must  leave  the 
collie  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  comply  rigidly  with  these 
requirements  and  give  the  boys  a  basis  of  soimd  strength,  morally  and  mentally, 
whilst  seeking  by  close  observation  to  lead  them  to  those  fields  of  useful  work  to 
which  their  capacities  are  best  adapted,  has  been  our  aim. 

The  gratifying  experiment  in  mechanical  teaching  last  year  has  induced  the 
Board,  when  compelled  by  the  worn  out  condition  of  the  steam  boilers  after  the  use 
of  many  years,  to  provide  new  boilers  and  a  boiler  house  with  increased  steam 
power  ^or  the  purposes  of  cooking,  heating,  washing  and  ventilation,  etc.,  and  to 
connect  therewith  as  a  matter  of  advantage  and  economy,  a  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mechanical  instruction  in  metals  and  woods. 

The  need  of  the  building  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  condensed  extracts 
from  a  report  to  the  Boai'd: 

**  Heretofore,  the  boys  have  only  been  instructed  in  metal  working.  This,  an  ex- 
periment undertaken  with  great  caution  and  on  a  small  scale,  in  deference  to  the 
misgivings  of  some  members  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  experience  of  one  or  two 
failures  in  the  same  direction  has,  we  are  happy  to  report,  from  its  inception,  in 
April,  1882,  to  this  time,  continued  to  give  such  entire  satisfaction,  has  proved  so 
useful  and  attractive  to  the  pupils,  and  has  helped  us  so  materially  in  securing 
occupation  for  no  less  than  thirty  of  our  boys  in  first-class  mechanical  establish-  ' 
ments  where,  instead  of  having  to  learn  the  most  rudimentary  branches  tliey  are 
at  once  recognized  as  useful  workmen  and  paid  accordingly,  that  we  feel  encour- 
aged to  recommend  to  the  Board  tliat  the  instruction  now  confined  to  metal  work, 
such  as  filing  to  line,  sawing  and  filing,  known  as  template  work,  fitting,  dove-tail- 
ing, chamfering,  chipping  and  sawing,  free  hand  filing  with  hand  vise,  etc.,  be  ex- 
tended to  wood  work  in  its  various  branches.'* 

We  liave  before  referred  to  the  importance  of  extending  mechanical  instruction 
to  be  given  to  boys,  to  wood  work.  Heretofore,  the  work  has  been  confined  to  iron 
and  steel  alone,  and  in  seeking  employment  our  lads  are  restricted  to  this  kind  of 
work.  We  think  it  advisable  and  strenuously  recx^mmend  to  the  Board  to  extend 
the  teaching  to  the  using  of  tools  in  w(xk1.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  character 
of  instruction  should  not  be  equally  successfully  taught,  and  the  demand  for  wikkI 
workers  is  almost  as  great  as  for  workers  in  metals.  While  free  hand  drawing  is 
admirably  taught  in  the  College,  there  is  little  time  or  opix)rtunity  for  mechanical 
drawing,  which  is  so  imix>rtant  to  the  skilled  mechanic.  We  advise  that  this  be 
made  part  of  mechanical  instruction,  etc. 

No  attempt  has  been  msLde  to  teach  the  pupils  any  distinct  trade,  except  perhapb 
a  few  boys  of  remarkable  natural  ability  for  mechanics:  in  view  of  the  early  age  at 
which  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  College  this  would  Ix)  impossible. 

They  aVe  taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  how  to  handle  them  in  the  workshop,  as 
they  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher  in  the  school  rooms;  the  one  course 
enabling  them  to  become  clerks,  bookkeepers,  conveyancers,  the  other,  machinist^}, 
furniture-makers,  blacksmiths,  cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  and  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  kindred  trades. 

The  Instructor  also  reports,  **  that  he  has  in  view  the  adoption  of  plans  whereby 
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illamiiiated  objects  of  machinery,  embracing  a  much  wider  scope  of  explanation, 
tnfty  be  introduced  with  much  advantage,  which  will  familiarize  the  boys  with 
what  they  will  meet  with  in  mechanical  business.  A  pause  is  frequently  made, 
wlien  the  attention  of  classes  is  called  to  the  elucidation  of  points  bearing  upon 
particular  stages  of  their  work,  and  whilst  general  attention  is  given  there  have 
c<»iue  bock  to  us  expressions  of  thanks  from  those  who  are  testing  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  in  their  daily  work  of  life." 

♦  *  *  The  number  of  orphans  in  the  CoUege  on  the  31st  Decqniber,  1883,  was 
1,105. 
The  number  of  boys  admitted  since  1848  up  to  3l8t  Deceml^er,  1883,  is  3,057.  ♦  *  ♦ 
In  closing  that  part  of  our  report  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Girard  CoUege 
and  the  strict  terms  of  the  will  which  govern  us,  it  would  not  Imj  right  to  create 
th«»  idea  that  we  fc^l  ham})ered  thereby  ;  the  views  of  the  generous  testator  serve 
nit  her  as  an  incentive  to  surmount  obstacles  and  fulfill  his  wish  as  a  royal  law  to 
give  in  the  broadest  sense  "dignity  to  labor" — passing  over  the  avoidance  of  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  poor  orphans  left  to  themselves,  with  no  eye 
to  pity,  which  is  the  negative  merit  of  Mr.  Girard's  benefaction,  we  turn  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  much  public  testimony  of  good  work,  well  performed  and 
rarely  marred  by  pupils  of  the  Ck)llege.  They  now  form  a  large  Inxly  of  able,  influ- 
♦*ntial  men — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  " — and  we  may  here  claim  as  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  City,  whose  wards  they  have  been,  has  not  unfrequen*ly 
Un-n  indebted,  as  we  trust  it  often  will  be,  to  their  integrity  and  energy  for  the 
purity  of  its  administration  and  enforcement  of  its  laws. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  (for  1884)  the  Board  say  : 

OIRARD  COLLEGE. 

The  condition  of  the  College  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  year.  The  conduct 
<»f  the  boys  has  been,  as  a  rule,  orderly,  and  they  have  made  fair  progress,  both  in 
tlu'ir  literary  and  mechanical  schools. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils  were  admitted  during  the  year ;  four  died  ; 
thirty-four  were  indentured  to  various  occupatu)ns;  the  indentures  of  sixty -six 
wi're  cancelled  for  satisfactory  reasons ;  and  twelve  were  discharged  for  malcon- 
duct,  having  become,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Girard's  will,  **  unfit  companions  for 
llui  rest." 

Tlie  number  in  the  institution  is  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  those  ad- 
mitted in  1884,  all  were  born  in  the  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  other  parts  of 
P*»nnsylvania.  None  were  admitted  during  the  year  from  any  other  State.  As 
iinflt»r  the  provisions  of  the  will  a  preference  is  given  first  to  boys  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  second  to  those  bom  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  few  l)oy8 
liiive  ever  obtained  entrance  from  any  other  State,  as  more  apply  annually  from 
IVnnsylvania  than  can  be  admitted.  A  few  were  admitted  in  1877  from  New  York, 
wliich  is  next  on  the  list  of  admission,  but  these  are  no  longer  in  the  College. 

The  applications  for  admission  continue  in  excess  of  the  capacity  to  receive. 
Four  hundred  and  forty-three  applications  are  now  on  file,  awaiting  vacancies. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FORESHADOWED. 

The  most  unportant  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Directors  during  the 
vt'ar,  has  been  that  of  technical  instruction.  Very  soon  after  the  organization  of 
<lu'  (JoUege  the  great  importance  of  more  instruction  for  the  boys  in  the  use  of  tools 
fxH^arae  apparent.  In  1848,  a  committee  of  the  then  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
Mr-AVilliam  J.  Duane,who  prejiared  Mr.  Girard's  will,  and  the  accomplished  Henry 
1).  Gilpin  were  members,  recommended,  in  the  strongest  language,  some  mechanical 
instruction,  but  from  some  cause  no  satisfactory  teaching  was  then  introduced.!  IC 
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Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  present  Board,  the  Executive  Committee,  in  April, 
1873,  through  Mr.  William  Welsh,  its  chairman,  recommended  that  the  trades  of 
manufacturing  paper  boxes  and  tinware  should  be  taught,  but  this  was  not 
adopted. 

In  1876  the  Centennial  Exhibition  gathered  into  its  brilliant  focus  many  of  the 
results  reached  by  the  best  tliinkers  and  most  practical  men  of  the  civilized  world; 
among  them,  a  simple  method  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  practical  mechanics  to 
boys,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought  out  by  Russian  instructors,  and  has  become 
popularly  known  as  the  **  Russian  plan."  One  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  utilize 
this  system  was  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  Mr.  John 
D.  Runkle.  He  introduced  it  into  that  institution,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Welsh,  the  President  of  our  Board,  in  the  Fall  of  1877,  in  a  lecture  at  ihe  Franklin 
Institute,  demonstrated  its  simplicity  and  practicability  to  an  audience,  among 
whom  were  some  of  our  members. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1881,  after  great  deliberation  and  an  elaborate 
report  from  a  special  committee,  that  the  Board,  carefully  considering  three  plans 
suggested  to  them :  First  y  establishing  machine  shops  in  connection  with  the  school ; 
second,  a  large  establishment,  with  various  tools  and  appliances  suitable  to  many 
trades,  with  competent  instru9tor8  in  each  branch ;  third,  elementary  instruction 
only ;  not  to  teach  a  trade  nor  secure  a  product,  but  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  use  of 
tOQli»—instructio7i,  not  construction ;  in  fact,  the  Russian  system-^adopted  the  last, 
as  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  best  adapted  to  introduction  into  the  College ; 
the  first  two  plans  being  not  only  expensive,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members 
of  the  Board,  not  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  instruction  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Qirard  for  the  education  of  his  beneficiaries. 

TECHNICilL  INSTRUCTION  BEGUN. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  mechanical  instruction  w^as  began.  Even  th«i,  how 
ever,  only  tentatively,  and  in  the  single  branch  of  metal  working.  This  trial  was 
so  satisfactory  that  in  1888  an  appropriation  was  made  for  erecting  a  commodious 
and  properly  constructed  building  for  a  greater  variety  of  technical  teaching.  This 
school  building,  placed  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  College  grounds,  is  55  feet  wide 
by  155  feet  in  length,  two  stories  high,  and  compares  in  its  details  of  construction 
with  the  best  models  of  workshops  of  this  character. 

The  building  was  finished  in  December,  1884,  and  formally  opened,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  Before  the  building  was  completed, 
elementary  instruction  in  wood  work  was  introduced,  wliich  promises  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  metal  working  has  proved. 

The  Board  have  expressed  their  approval  of  teacliing  mechanical  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  as  soon  as  the  committee  having 
the  general  supervision  of  this  department  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  a  proper 
plan;  this  not  to  lessen  nor  encroach  on  time  now  devoted  to  the  equally  impor- 
tant branch  of  free  hand  drawing,  which  has  for  many  years  been  admirably 
taught  in  the  CoUege  by  Professor  Becker. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  INVESTIGATED. 

While  the  Technical  School  was  being  built,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Technical  Instruction,  Messrs.  Mann,  Gates,  Wagner,  Caven,  and  Drayton* 
accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  President  of  Common  Councils,  and 
Mr.  James  H.  Windrim,  the  Architect  of  the  Trust,  visited  and  inspected  the  system 
of  teaching  in  the  construction  of  the  work  shops  and  machinery  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  at  Hoboken,  the  Adler  Institute  in  New  York,  and  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston.    The  Committee  were  politely  assisted  in  their  investigation  by 
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the  officers  of  each  of  the^e  institations,  but  finding  the  machinery,  the  arrangement 
of  the  work  shops  and  work-benches  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  most 
nearly  what  they  were  seeking,  drawings  and  measurements  of  many  of  these  were 
made  by  Mr.  Windrim,  aided  in  every  way  by  Professor  Runkle,  who  gave  up  his 
whole  time  to  the  committee  while  in  Boston. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRESS. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  are  now  under  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  . 
with  metal  and  wood. .  Mr.  T.  Mason  Mitchell,  the  Superintendent  of  Technical  Work, 
makes  satisfactory  reports  as  to  the  diligence,  order  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  The 
school  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  implements  and  equipments  for 
teaching  the  use  of  tools.  Though  wood  work  has  only  been  taught  a  few  months, 
a  decided  preference  of  one  branch  over  the  other  is  already  shown  by  some  of  the 
boys.  As  soon  as  the  boys  are  able  to  understand  their  uses,  instruments  for  testing 
the  exactness  of  their  work  are  placed  in  their  hands  and  they  are  taught  how 
to  use  them.  To  do  this  carefu^y  and  precisely  calls  for  the  most  xiersistent  and 
patient  efforts  from  the  Instructor. 

It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia  to  say  that 
the  intelligent  manufacturers  and  practical  mechanics  who  manage  it,  and  from 
whom  we  have  had  much  help,  adopted  this  Russian  system,  or  one  quite  similar, 
aeveral  years  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  College,  incorporating  it,  however, 
with  more  advanced  teaching  than  our  Board  has  felt  to  this  time  warranted  to 
undertake.  ' 

Phonography,  introduced  into  the  Collie  in  1880,  continues  to  be  successfxdly 
taught.  Some  of  our  boys  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  College  have  secured 
profitable  employment,  one  at  a  salary  of  |80  a  month  within  six  months  after 
leaving  College.  lype-writing  is  also  taught  to  such  boys  as  display  an  aptitude 
for  it  Its  introduction  is  so  recent  that  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  experimentally, 
but  the  increasing  demand  for  experts  in  this  art  seems  to  promise  another  opening 
for  the  employment  of  our  orphans  who  leave  the  CoUege  to  struggle  for  a  living. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  (for  1885)  gives  a  very  interesting 
statement  in  detail  of  the  educational  training  given  to  the  boys, 
and  the  Board  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  been  led  to  in- 
troduce Manual  Training.  These  results  form  a  very  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  the  practical  value  of  this  definite  industrial  training. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils  were  admitted  during  the  year.  Seventeen  boys 
were  indentured  and  eighty-seven  had  their  College  indentures  cancelled.  The  ne- 
cessity for  cancelling  indentures  becomes  greater  each  year,  in  order  that  our  older 
boys  may  obtain  remunerative  employment  from  persons  who  are  willing  to  take 
them  and  pay  reasonable  wages,  but  who  are  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for,  or  to 
be  burdened  with,  apprentices. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  College  is  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five — ^the 
greatest  number  ever  reported.  Since  December  27, 1847,  when  the  College  was 
opened,  there  have  been  admitted  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  (3,316) 
boys.  In  spite,  however,  of  constantly  increasing  accommodations  these  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  applicants.  There  are  now  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  boys  waiting  admission ;  all  except  three  from  our  own  State. 

Anxious  to  introduce  as  many  children  as  the  grounds  wiU  accommodate  and  the 
income  of  the  Estate  warrant,  the  Conamittee  having  special  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, recently,  in  an  elaborate  report,  estimated  the  greatest  possible  number  at 
any  time,  at  two  thousand  boys.  This  limit,  however,  cannot  be  reached  for  years, 
unless  the  income  should  increase  more  rapidly  than  we  anticipate.    To  add  as  many 
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as  our  means  now  permit,  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection,  into  which  will 
be  introduced  every  appliance  for  the  best  sanitary  results  in  plumbing,  heating  and 
ventilation.  The  corridors  and  stairways  will  be  fire-proof,  and  the  buildings  pro- 
vided with  balconies  and  connecting  bridge-ways  between  them,  securing  ready 
escape  in  case  of  danger. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  College  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years.  None 
older  than  ten  can  be  received.    At  eighteen  they  must  leave  the  College. 

THE  STUDIES  TAUGHT. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  during  that  i)eriod  of  a. possible  twelve  years, 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  solicitude  and  watchfulness  to  the  Committee  having 
this  special  department  in  charge,  who  modify  the  same  as  new  branches  meet 
their  approval  and  improved  methods  become  obvious. 

The  youngest  and  least  advanced  pupils  are  taught  the  alphabet,  then  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic  and  object  lessons,  these  last  embracing 
colors,  forms,  surfaces,  and  solids,  and  common  objects  and  their  uses.  Then,  as 
they  grow  older,  natural  history,  geography,  grammar  and  etymology,  the  history 
of  our  own  country  and  Great  Britain  thoroughly ;  then  modem  history  generally, 
and,  lastly,  that  of  the  ancients.  The  higher  classes,  reviewing  several  of  thc^se 
studies,  are  also  carefully  taught  et3rmology,  as  roots  and  their  derivatives ;  the 
construction  of  words ;  then  analysis  and  parsing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boys  are  fairly 
advanced  in  these  last  two  branches,  composition  is  taught  thoroughly  by  competent 
instructors. 

In  the  higher  departments,  mathematics,  including  surveying  and  navigation, 
graphics,  book-keeping,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  taught,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr. 
Girard. 

TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  A  SUCCESS. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  success  in  mechanical  instruction. 
As  we  reported  last  year,  the  experiment  begun  in  1882  was  so  gratifying  that  after  an 
experience  of  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year,  on  a  small  and  inexpensive  scale,  it  was  de- 
termined to  increase  the  number  of  branches  to  be  taught.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
1884,  more  extensive  workshops  having  been  provided,  teaching  the  use  of  tools  on 
wood- work  was  introduced,  and  this  has  been  again  supplemented  by  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  a  smith  shop  and  foundry,  in  which  branches  the  pupils  are 
also  instructed.  Mechanical  and  geometrical  drawing  are  now  taught  likewise.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  extend  this  branch  of  instruction  any  farther,  unless  so  directed 
by  the  light  of  experience.  We  believe  that  ail  of  these  are  necessary  to  equip  a  lad 
to  go  out  from  the  College  and  take  his  place  among  the  young  mechanics  of  our 
country.  While  each  study  is  taught  to  every  pupil  old  enough  to  handle  tools, 
careful  supervision  by  the  master  soon  discovers  the  particular  branch  in  which 
each  seems  to  display  most  capacity;  to  wliich,  after  he  has  gone  through  the  whole 
curriculum,  he  will  be  permitted  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  during  the  residue 
of  his  stay  in  the  College. 

METHODS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  plan  of  instruction  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end,  is  to  commence  with  the 
draughting  room,  where  the  beginner  wiU  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  article,  or  piece  of  machinery,  which  he  will  then  take  to  the  wood-working 
and  turning  department  and  work  out  as  a  model  for  the  foundry,  whei?e  he  will  be 
taught  to  cast  it  in  metal.  From  the  foundry  he  will  take  his  casting  to  the  metal 
bench,  and  there  complete  it  for  the  purpose  of  its  design.  This  finished,  be  will 
begin  again  with  some  more  complicated  piece  of  work  in  the  drau.^hting  room, 
going  through  the  same  routine  again  and  again  until,  draughtsman,  wood-worker, 
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tamer,  forger  and  skilled  worker  in  metal,  he  either  goes  out  into  the  world  com- 
petent to  earn  his  living  at  least  in  some  one  of  these  employments ;  or  if ,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  the  lad,  still  imder  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  each  branch,  and  shows  a  preference  for  one,  and  has  not  yet 
found  a  suitable  place,  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  himself  more  perfect  in  that 
one  which  he  prefers. 

THB  IMMEDIATE  VALUE  OF  THIS  TBAININQ  DEMONSTRATED. 

Our  introduction  of  this  mechanical  instruction  seems  almost  providential,  in  view 
of  the  scarceness  of  apprenticeships.  Up  to  almost  the  end  of  the  year  1884  metal 
work  alone  was  taught,  and  during  that  year  only  about  one-third  of  the  boys  who 
left  College  entered  into  mechanical  pursuits  ;  of  those  who  left  during  1886,  and 
since  instruction  in  ordinary  wood  work  and  turning  has  been  introduced,  two- 
thirds  have  obtained  work  in  mechanical  operations. 

Since  the  emplojrment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Admission  and  Indenture,  he  has 
diligently  inquired  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the  College  and  who 
are  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He  informs  us  that  in  our  annual  report  for  1884, 
there  were  on  the  list  of  apprentices  (Less  thirty-three  indentured  in  1884),  two 
hundred  and  three  (203)  names  ;  of  these,  fifty-two  have  come  of  age,  eleven  could 
not  be  traced,  and  four  have  died,  but  of  theTone  hundred  and  thirty-six  whom  he 
found,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  employed,  and  but  sixteen  were  unemployed, 
and  of  these  employed  not  one  was  unfavorably  spoken  of  by  his  employer.  Of 
the  ninety-eight  who  left  in  1884,  eighty-six  are  employed,  and  ten  are  not  working* 
but  of  all  these,  he  has  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  while  of  eighty-seven  he  has 
had  the  most  favorable  report,  he  has  learned  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  the  re. 
maining  nine  who  are  alive;  two  have  died.  We  doubt  if  many  colleges  in  this, 
or  any  country,  can  present  so  gratifying  a  result  of  their  moral  training. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  (for  1886)  the  Board  continue 
to  show  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  new  studies;  they 
seem  to  have  found  a  way  to  place  their  boys  who  go  out  from  the 
Manual  Training  School.,  in  employment  at  once;  and,  since  Manual 
Training  has  been  taught,  the  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
those  who  now  enter  mechanical  employments,  as  compared  with 
those  who  went  from  the  college  before,  is  very  noticeable. 

The  results  obtained  in  Girard  College  are  valuable  and  worthy 
the  study  of  all  educators,  because  they  show  what  can  be  done  with 
this  definite  Industrial  training  when  it  is  begun  and  continued 
through  an  uninterrupted  course.  The  experiment  can  be  more 
fairly  and  thoroughly  conducted  in  this  institution  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  system  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  results  thus  obtained. 
The  public  schools,  and  the  private  Manual  Training  Schools,  may 
approximate,  more  or  less  closely,  to  these  favorable  conditions;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  whole  classes  of  youth  can  be  kept  continually 
under  one  educational  control  from  the  ages  of  six  to  eighteen.  This 
element  of  permanence  gives  to  the  authorities  of  Girard  College 
very  great  advantages  in  any  educational  experiments. 

The  following  statements  are  from  the  latest  Report;  that  for  the 
year  1886:* 

*  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts.  Report 
for  the  year  1888.     Philadelphia.     1887.     Pp.  130.  ,     ^^^.^ 
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OIRARD  CO^XEQE. 

As  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  his  Ck>llege  was  the  great  desire  of  Mr. 
Oirard's  heart,  so  from  its  magnitude  and  importance  it  occupies  most  of  our  time 
and  attention. 

To  maintain  discipline,  watch  over  the  health  and  provide  properly  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  community  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  people,  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty  of  whom  are  children^  requires  great  attention,  from  the  President  of  the 
College  to  the  youngest  prefect  and  governess.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  all  duties  have  been  performed  in  every  department  during 
the  past  year. 

While  every  reasonable  indulgence  and  recreation  are  afforded  to  our  pupils,  prof- 
iting by  experience,  our  officials  watch  for  and  check  at  once  any  attempt  at  in- 
subordination. No  better  evidence  of  careful  supervision  can  be  afforded  than  that 
of  the  number  of  l>oys  whom  we  are  compelled  to  expel,  as  expulsion  is  only  re- 
sorted to  when  mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive.  To  compare  one  year 
with  the  preceding  scarcely  affords  a  test,  but  a  comparison  of  decades  is  reasona- 
bly conclusive.  During  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1878  inclusive,  when  there  was 
but  an  average  of  532  boys,  91  boys  were  expelled ;  from  1877  to  1886  inclusive, 
when  the  average  reached  1,009  boya^  75  were  expelled.  While  then,  in  the  first 
decade,  one  boy  in  every  58  was  expelled,  in  the  second  only  one  in  133  was  ex- 
pelled. 

With  so  many  orphan  boys  imder  our  charge,  whose  sole  inheritance  from  their 
dead  fathers  has  been  feeble  constitutions,  naturally  one  of  our  chief  cares  is  their 
health.  To  this  end  we  adopt  every  intelligent  precaution  against  the  germs  of 
disease.  During  the  past  year  we  invited  CJolonel  Waring,  the  well-known  sanitary 
expert,  to  inspect  our  system  of  drainage,  culverts,  and  cesspools.  Under  his  ad- 
vice, as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  some  changes  which  he  reconmiends  will  be 
made. 
,  The  Board  being  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Girard  Trust  war- 
ranted the  admission  of  an  additional  number  of  boys  (a  building  for  that  purpose, 
commenced  in  1885,  having  been  completed  in  December  of  this  year),  two  hundred 
more  boys  have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole  number  who  can  now  be  aoconuno- 
dated,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty.  Unless  some  unexpected  financial  disturbance 
should  temporarily  reduce  our  city  rental  or  our  revenues  from  the  coal  lands,  we 
purpose  soon  to  make  arrangements  to  receive  two  hundred  more  boys. 

The  building  just  completed,  and  called  No.  9,  is  located  west  of  No.  8,  and  is  116 
feet  front  by  190  feet  deep.  Its  plan  is  a  series  of  pavilions  from  a  central  hall,  the 
pavilions  forming  the  section  rooms  and  dormitories,  with  offices,  Unen-rooms,  etc. 
The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  an  attic  over  the  front  section  for  domestics- 
The  corridors  and  stairways  are  fire-proof,  and  there  are  exterior  balconies  and 
bridgeways,  providing  ready  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  The  exterior  is  of 
white  marble,  with  blue-marble  trimmings,  and  in  architectural  design,  applied 
Gothic,  corresponding  with  No.  8  building.  As  there  are  no  furnaces  or  fire-placee 
in  the  building,  it  being  heated  by  steam  from  the  general  boiler  service  which  heats 
all  the  buildings  on  the  grounds  and  is  at  a  distance  from  No.  9,  a  conflagration  is 
scarcely  possible.  Every  appliance  for  the  best  sanitary  results  in  the  matter  of 
heating,  ventilation,  and  plumbing  has  been  introduced. 

QRATIFYINa  RESULTS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  in  their  studies  is  highly  gratifying.  Every  branch  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Girard  is  taught ;  and  althmigh  six  hours  a  week  of  the  thirty-two 
heretofore  devoted  to  study  are  now  spentUn  the  mechanical  shops,  we  find  that 
owing  to  the  change  of  pursuit  the  boys  get  ^rough  as  much  work  and  as  well  in 
twenty-six  hours  as  they  did  formerly  in  thirt^two.     Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  mechanical  school  gives  us  every  encouragement 
to  continue  and  improve  the  plan  of  study  adopted  last  year. 

METHODS  FOLLOWSD  IN  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Under  the  present  course  each  individual  pupil  first  makes  a  drawing  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  to  be  finally  perfected  in  the  metal-working  department ;  this  draw- 
ing he  takes  to  the  wood  and  turning  room,  where  he  works  out  his  model  in  wood ; 
tliishe  casts  at  the  foundry  in  metal,  whence  he  takes  it  to  the  metal  bench,  where, 
under  supervision,  he  completes  it  according  to  the  original  design.  He  then  takes 
up  something  more  advanced,  which  he  again  completes.  Hence,  while  the  boy 
learns  no  special  trade,  he  becomes  proficient  in  drawing  plans  and  handling  the 
tools  used  in  carpentering,  forging,  foimdry  work,  and  metal  working,  and  is  un- 
wearied by  the  monotony  of  repetition. 

INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  BOYS  SO  TRAINED. 

This  method  has  piroduced  good  results,  having  not  only  rendered  our  boys  able 
to  earn  a  support  often  before  completing  the  College  course,  but  has  relieved  us, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  having  to  seek  places  for  them  as  apprentices.  Formerly 
such  situations  being  often  unattainable,  we  were  obliged,  under  the  Will,  to  send 
them  out  of. the  College  at  the  end  of  their  term,  to  struggle  for  a  support  for  which 
they  were  imperfectly  prepared.  But  now  we  have  more  applications  for  boys  than 
we  can  supply,  and  a  lad  must  be  very  duH  or  negligent  for  whom  a  good  place  can 
not  be  found,  at  living  wages,  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  term,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  boys  who  have  left  the  College  this  year  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  yet  of  the 
163  boys  who  have  gone  out  only  one  was  18  years  old.  Before  this  branch  of  in- 
struction was  introduced,  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  left  entered  into 
mechanical  pursuits.  Last  year  57  per  cent,  did  so,  while  this  year  tlie  percentages 
was  65. 

OTHER  QOOD  RESULTS. 

The  President  of  the  College,  speaking  in  his  report  of  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  boys  during  their  recitations,  largely  attributes  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  our  Manual  Training  Department,  where,  he  says,  "  in  addition  to  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye,^'  which  a  lad  receives  in  this  department,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  which  improves  liis  health,  clears 
his  brain,  and  puts  him  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  for  all  the  school  tasks  and  school 
restrictions." 

QiRARD  College. 

Board  op  Directors  op  City  Trusts,  1887. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT  "  THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
WORKINGMAN'S  SCHOOL^*  FOUNDED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE,  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Origin  and  purpose  of  the  experiment  —  The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture — Professor 
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schools,  which,  after  several  removals,  now  occupy  their  own  building  at  No.  109 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  are  now  in  charge  of  a  society  organize|^ 
for  the  purpose,  and  known  as  "  The  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture  ^  —  These  schools  claim  to  furnish  a  contiimous  education  to  the  cliild 
from  the  age  of  three  to  fourteen  years — The  Kmdergarten  course  for  children 
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Professor  Adler — His  suggestions  as  to  desirable  changes  in  the  courses  and  meth- 
ods of  study  in  the  elementary  public  schools — Plea  for  drawing  and  manual  train- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Frequent  reference  has  be<m  made  in  the  present  volume  to  the 
tlieories  set  forth  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  and  to  the  experimental 
schools  established  by  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York 
City,  over  which  he  presides. 

The  account  of  these  schools  would  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  several  educational  experiments  recited  in  Chap- 
ter XVII,  but  that  it  was  hoped  to  secure  fuller  and  later  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  than  was  then  at  hand. 

Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  present  Principal  of  the  school 
remaining  long  imanswered,  I  am  restricted  to  the  material  at  hand; 
mostly  contained  in  two  pamphlets  published  by  the  Society,  the  first, 
in  1881,  giving  the  address  of  Professor  Adler  before  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety in  1880,  reciting  the  opening  of  the  Workingman's  School,  and 
also  the  reports  of  the  ''Free  Kindergarten,"  which  had  then  been  in 
operation  some  three  years,  and  of  the  Workingman's  School,  which 
was  opened  a  few  months  before  the  date  of  this  report  by  the  Prin- 
cii)al,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  school,  as  proposed,  is  set  forth  in 
detail. 

The  other  pami)hlet  contains  the  second  and  third  annual  reports 
of  the  Workingman's  -School;  also,  an  article  by  Professor  Adler, 
reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review  of  March,  1883,  in  which 
his  theory  as  to  Industrial  Education  is  set  forth;  the  two  antago- 
nistic meanings  attached  to  the  term  Industrial  Education  are  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  a  plea  made  for  what  he  terms  the  "Creative 
Method;"  indicating,  thereby,  those  methods  of  training  which  de- 
velop the  varied  abilities  and  character  of  the  child, — ^both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  human  society, — instead  of  those  meth- 
ods which  simply  pour  knowledge  into  his  mind  as  into  an  empty 
receptacle;  or,  if  industrial  training  is  given,  simply  teach  certain 
restricted  movements  applicable  to  certain  definite  industries.  In 
this  article  Professor  Adler  constantly  illustrates  his  positions  by 
references  to  the  Free  Kindergarten  and  to  the  Workingman's  School, 
established  and  supported  by  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Both  pamphlets  *  contain  the  programmes  of  the  drawing  and  in- 
dustrial courses  with  each  lesson  illustrated.     These  contributions 

*  The  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten,  supported  by  the  United  Re- 
lief Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  an  Address  by  Prof,  Felix  Adler. 
Reports  of  the  School  and  Kindergarten.  The  School  and  Kindergarten  are  situated 
at  1521  Broadway  (corner  Forty-fifth  Street).  Lehmaier  Sc  Bro.  Print,  d5  and  97 
Fulton  Street,  New  York.     Pp.  58. 

The  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Workingman's  School,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
m  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Now  Yorl^.    January,  1881  -  January,  1863,    Pp.  94. 
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to  the  present  discussion  are  eminently  worthy  the  study  of  all  iif- 
terested  in  the  movement  for.  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial art  training,  as  well  as  elementary  training  in  industries,  in 
the  public  schools.  More  than  this,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
all  who,  though  not  especially  interested  in,  or  intelligent  concern- 
ing, methods  of  education,  are  painfully  impressed  and  profoimdly 
moved  by  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the 
neglected  children  of  poverty,  in  our  ever-growing  American  cities. 
While  in  this  aspect  they  appeal  to  philanthropic  citizens,  it  is  in  the 
relation  borne  by  these  experiments  to  the  threatening  social  and  labor 
problems  of  the  near  future  that  this  thoughtful  attempt  to  find  a 
practicable  solution  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  that  as  surely 
menace  society  in  America  as  in  the  older  countries,  though  not  yet 
to  the  same  extent,  becomes  of  interest  to  the  student  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  students  of  educational  methods 
and  their  relation  to  society  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  these  state- 
ments of  the  results  of  actual  experience  in  the  application  of  definite 
scientific  methods  to  the  training  of  children.  To  each  of  these  classes 
the  perusal  of  these  pamphlets  may  be  commended. 

The  value  of  these  experiments  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  system  of  educational  train- 
ing reaching  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  child's  school  life  to  the 
time  when  the  child  is  ready  to  take  a  place  among  the  workers  in 
the  world  as  a  well-equipped  helpful  human  being. 

Whether  so  designed  from  the  first,  or  not,  the  higher  school  grew 
out  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  schools  seem 
confident  that  they  have  evolved  a  working  scheme  of  education 
suitable  for  very  general  application.  Such  a  claim,  so  authorita- 
tively put  forth,  merits  serious  consideration. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  now  presided  over  by  Professor 
Felix  Adler,  is  the  successor  of  the  congregation  which,  first  gathered 
in  New  York  City  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
was  a  collection  of  exceptionally  liberal-minded  people. 

The  "  Free  ^kindergarten  "  for  poor  children,  and  confined  to  poor 
children,  was  opened  early  in  January,  1878,  in  rooms  in  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street. 

The  Kindergarten  School  was  removed  in  October,  1879,  to  the 
premises  of  the  Ethical  Society  at  No.  1521  Broadway,  corner  of 
Porty-fifth  Street.  The  Workingman's  School,  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  continuation  of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  was  opened  in  the 
new  rooms  in  February^  1880,    The  pressure  of  pupils  compelled 
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another  removal,  and  the  Society,  assisted  by  many  benevolent 
friends,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman. 
was  able  to  put  up  a  building  of  its  own,  especially  planned  for  the 
uses  of  these  schools,  at  No.  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  which  it 
now  occupies.  Miss  Fanny  E.  Schwedler  was  the  first  principal  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten.  The  schools  are  open  to  all,  without  regard 
to  the  race  or  religion  of  the  parents.  The  schools  are  supported  by 
a  separate  society,  organized  for  that  purpose,  membership  to  which 
is  secured  by  a  subscription  of  any  amount.  This  was  at  first  known 
as  "  The  Society  for  the  Support  of  the  Workingman's  School  and 
Free  Kindergarten,*'  and  is  now  known  as  ''The  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture."  The  names  of  more 
than  two  hundred  members  of  this  society  are  printed  in  the  first 
pamphlet.  There  are  also  thirty  life  members — payment  of  $l(Xi 
constitutes  a  life  member.  The  late  Mr.  Seligman  contributed 
$10, (KX)  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  this  gift  made  possible  the  open- 
ing of  the  Workingman's  School  and  the  erection  of  the  present 
school  building. 

In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  the  following  statement  precedes 
the  report  of  the  Director  upon  the  Free  Kindergarten: 

The  Workingman*B  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  form  one  instJtutdon.  The 
cliildren  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  to  the  Kindergarten.  They  are  gradu- 
ated from  it  at  six,  and  enter  the  Workingman's  School.  They  remain  in  the  School 
till  they  are  thirteen  or  f omrteen  years  of  age.  Thereafter  those  who  show  decided 
ability  receive  higher  technical  instruction.  For  the  others,  who  leave  the  School 
proper  and  are  sent  to  work,  a  series  of  evening  classes  wiU  be  opened,  in  which 
their  industrial  and  general  education  will  he  continued  in  various  directions.  This 
graduate  course  of  the  Workingman's  Scliool  is  intended  to  extend  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  twenty-first  year. 

From  the  third  year  up  to  manhocxi  and  womanhood, — such  is  the  scope  embraced 
by  the  purposes  of  our  Institution! 

REPORT  OF  THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN, 
nmECTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Tmntees  and  Members  of  tlie  United  Relief  Works,  etc.: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  tlie  rejwrts  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  years  1878  and  1879.  The  cliaracteristicfl  of  our  Free  Kinder- 
garten may  1x3  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

It  is  a  Kindergarten,  It  has  the  merits  which  l)elong  to  the  Kindergarten  system 
generaUy.  It  is  a  Free  Kindergarten  for  the  p<K)r;  that  is,  it  brings  Kindergarten 
education  to  the  ix)orest  class,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  It  has 
the  negative  advantage  of  taking  little  children  from  the  streets,  where  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  bad  companionship  and  pernicious  influences  of  every  kind. 
If  it  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  our  Kindergarten  would  be  rendering 
no  little  service.  But  it  has  also  the  positive  merit  of  placing  the  poor  children 
under  the  best  educational  influence  which  modern  times  have  devised.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  first  step  in  a  rational  system  of  education.  Kindergartens  exist  in  great 
number.  But  a  very  large  i>art  of  their  })enefits  is  lost,  because  the  rational  method 
which  they  begin  is  not  followed  up  in  the  later  education  of  the  child.  That  our 
Kindergarten  is  connected  with  and  followed  by  a  Workingman's  School  is  one  of 
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its  characteristics  upon  which  I  lay  especial  stress.    Of  other  features  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, I  mention  the  following: 

THE  NORMAL  CLASS. 

It  has  a  Normal  Class  attached  to  it.  This  was  founded  hj  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
Principal.  The  lady  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  receive  instruction  gratis  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  Kindergartning.  In  return,  they  devote  their  service  for  a  year 
to  the  Kindergarten,  and  assist  in  its  practical  management.  We  have  thus  every 
year  a  corps  of  eight  or  nine  Assistant-Kindergartners  supplied  to  us  by  the  Nor- 
mal Class. 

THE  ladies'  COMMITTEK. 

The  Kindergarten  has  a  Ladies'  Committee,  directly  concerned  in  the  care  of  it 
Tlie  ladies  are  members  of  the  general  Executive  Committee,  but  they  exercise 
especial  watchfulness  over  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit 
the  home  of  every  apphcant  for  admission,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  that  only 
the  really  poor  are  taken  into  our  Institution,  and  we  may  thus  be  protected  against 
imposture.  The  ladies  also  undertake  at  least  one  annual  visitation  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies connected  with  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  to  foster  healthful  relations  between 
the  home  and  school. 

Warm  Luncheons  are  provided  for  the  children  daily  in  the  Kindergarten.  The 
little  children  often  came  to  us  hungry.  We  found  it  difficult  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion on  an  empty  stomach.  A  Free  Kindergarten  for  the  poor  must  look  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  its  pupils  as  well  as  to  their  minds.  Garments  and  shoes  are  also 
distributed  among  the  children  by  the  Ladies'  Committee,  whenever  cases  of  great 
destitution,  such  as  often  occur,  are  reported. 

INFLUENCE  ON  THE  PUPILS. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  our  Kindergarten  work  are  satisfactory.  Children 
came  to  us  who  could  not  smile  ;  some  of  them  remained  for  weeks  in  the  Kinder- 
garten before  they  were  seen  to  smUe.  In  the  Kindergarten  these  sad  Uttle  faces 
were  gradually  changed.  The  children  were  taught  how  to  play;  they  learned  how 
to  be  joyous.  The  children  came  to  us  unclean  in  every  way;  in  the  Kindergarten 
they  are  made  clean,  and  a  neat  appearance  and  habits  of  tidiness  are  insisted  upon. 
The  children's  minds  were  awakened;  their  faculties— physical  and  intellectual- 
were  developed.  And  here,  of  course,  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  varied  with  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupils.  But  of  all,  a  powerful 
moral  influence  has  been  brouglit  to  bear  on  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Even  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  httle  children's  community,  and  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  that  community,  is  imi^rtant.  Then,  too,  direct  moral  suasion 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  by  their  teachers.  The  faults  of  each  child  are 
studied;  obstinacy  is  checked,  selfishness  is  put  to  the  blush,  and,  by  a  firm,  yet  mild 
treatment,  the  character  is  improved. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  have  become  greatly  indebted  to  individuals, 
for  whose  aid  and  co-operation  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  express  our  thanks. 
Our  Free  Kindergarten  owes  a  great  deal  to  its  Principal;  owes  so  much  to  her, 
that  it  never  would  have  become  what  it  is  without  her  great  and  praiseworthy  de. 
votion  to  her  work.  Jhe  Assistant-Kindergartners  and  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
Class,  who  have  been  with  us  during  the  past  three  years,  also  deserve  our  apprecia- 
tive mention. 
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We  have  been  placed  under  conspicuous  obligation  to  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  Mrs. 
Schmidt  Douai,  Miss  Luther,  and  the  late  Director  Stahl,  for  the  service  which  they 
rendered  as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  examinations  of  the  Normal  Class.  We 
owe  them  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  undertook  their  labors,  and  for 
the  encouragement  which  their  testimouy^lias  given  to  our  undertaking. 

We  owe  a  word  of  sincere  recognition  also  to  the  band  of  thirty  lady  volunteerg 
who  have  in  charge  the  giving  of  the  luncheons  to  our  pupils.  Six  of  these  ladies 
are,  by  turn,  present  in  the  Kindergarten  daily,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
Welcome  to  the  teachers,  whom  they  allow  an  hour  of  much-needed  intermission, 
they  are  eagerly  hailed  by  the  keen  appetites  of  the  children. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Free  Kindergarten  will 
continue  to  enjoy  that  good- will  and  favor  which  have,  hitherto  been  so  warmly 
accorded  to  it  by  its  friends,  and,  without  which,  it  can  neither  grow  nor  exist. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

FELIX  ADLER. 

Three  reports  by  the  Principal  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  fol- 
lowed, dated,  respectively,  May,  1878,  May,  1879,  and  Januaiy  1, 1881, 
These  all  show  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  school  and  recount 
the  various  movings.  The  first  report  is  here  given  in  full,  as  itcon- 
tains  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  ex- 
periment: 

FIRST  REPORT  BY  THE   PRINCIPAL  OP  THE   FREE   KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Chairnuxn  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Ctdture,* 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten: 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January,  1878,  the  Kindergarten  was  opened  in 
the  National  Assembly  Rooms,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  with  an  attendance  of  eight 
pupils.  Many  were  the  difficulties  that  hampered  the  new  undertaking  at  its  incep- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  intentions  of  those  whose  mimificence  permitted  the  work 
to  begin  were  distrusted.  It  seemed  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  poverty-stricken  dis- 
trict in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  located,  to  believe  that  purely  disinterested  mo- 
tives should  have  impelled  men  to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  and  expense  of 
a  new  educational  institute.  Most  absurd  ulterior  designs  were  accordingly  sus^ 
pected.  Thus,  it  was  given  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  kidnap  the 
children.  Moreover,  a  sewing  school,  which  had  existed  some  years  previously  in 
the  same  vicinity,  had  left  behind  an  evil  impression,  and  the  recollection  of  this  in- 
duced the  little  community,  among  whom  we  began  our  labors,  to  observe  the 
greatest  caution  in  entrusting  their  children  to  our  charge.  With  eight  children, 
however— six  strong  boys  and  two  of  the  larger  girls— they  were  willing  to  hazard 
the  attempt,  and,  if  it  proved  satisfactory,  the  smaller  and  weaker  children  were  to 
follow.  The  eight  little  ones  accordingly— like  dots  they  seemed  in  our  laige  hall- 
were  duly  seated,  and  the  singing  and  instruction  commenced.  The  exercises  of 
the  first  moiuiing  consisted  of  singing,  drawing,  and  weaving  None  of  the  children 
had  the  courage  that  morning  to  join  in  the  singing,  but  all, with  only  a  single  excep- 

*  The  Free  Kindergarten  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  After 
being  in  successful  operation  for  two  years,  the  Kindergarten,  together  with  the 
Workingman's  School  and  the  District  Nursing  Department,  were  separately  incor- 
porated imder  the  name  of  The  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cult- 
ure. This  step  was  taken  in  order  to  give  those  an  opportunity  to  join  us  in  philan- 
thropy who  do  not  agree  with  our  radical  principles  in  religion. 
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tion,  tried  to  draw  and  weave  to  the  beet  of  their  ability.  It  must  be  remembered 
to  the  credit  of  these  little  savages  that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any 
st'rious  restraint,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  plied  their  unaccustomed  tasli^ 
was  truly  astonishing.  Hitherto,  they  could  run  or  stay  as  they  pleased,  and  their 
liberty  to  have  their  own  way  was  seldom  interfered  with.  The  parents,  indeed, 
fretted  by  work  or  ill-humor,  woxdd  sometimes  make  their  authority  felt  severely 
enou^,  upon  some  unfortunate  provocation,  and  then  the  blows  would  rain  down 
n^ardiess  of  entreaties  and  cries.  Having  left  such  homes  as  these,  it  was  indeed  a 
new  experience  for  the  children  to  have  their  elders  si^eak  and  sing  to  them,  and 
treat  them  at  once  with  firmness  and  kindness.  It  was  the  beginning,  that  morning, 
of  a  higher  and  more  ideal  life,  which  dawned  upon  them  and  kept  them  charmed. 
When  at  last  noon  came  they  were  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  luncheons.  But  few 
took  tixne  to  eat,  and  they  retmmed  with  eager  faces,  anxious  to  see  what  the  after- 
mx>n  wotdd  have  in  store  for  them.  Tliey  also  brought  two  new  pupils,  whom  they 
introduced  with  the  wdrds,  "These  are  the  two  new  ones." 

ENTHUSIASM  OP  THE  CHILDREN. 

Never  was  Qospel  more  enthusiastically  received  than  was  this  Kindergarten  by 
the  children.  One  child  told  another  what  lovely  toys  they  had,  and  what  sweet 
songs  were  taught  them,  giving  such  descriptions,  that  there  was  great  curiosity 
among  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  see  for  themselves ;  and  they  began 
to  flock  in,  in  large  numbers.  And  so  the  number  has  steadily  increased,  until  now 
the  hall  no  longer  looks  desolate,  but  is  bright  with  many  merry  faces,  and  alive 
with  ringing,  merry  voices.  One  Uttle  girl  says  she  feels  very  happy  that  there  are 
so  many  "  nice  days  "  in  the  week.  The  boys  think  their  Kindergarten  is  as  pre- 
cious as  tops,  and  it  forms  the  main  topic  of  their  conversation  at  home.  All  these 
stray  bits  of  news  the  mothers  and  fathers  delight  to  bear  to  us.  They  are  thank- 
ful for  the  care  shown  to  their  children,  and  do  not  cease  to  manifest  their  pleasure 
and  surprise  that  there  should  be  those  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  poorer  class,  and  labor  to  show  them  what  a  blessing  labor  was  intended  to  be. 

THE  PARENTS  APPROVED. 

Now  that  the  people  have  given  us  a  trial,  the  sneers  of  some  have  changed  to 
respect  and  civility.  The  entire  neighborhood  takes  an  interest  in  our  Kindergar- 
ten. The  people  come  in  occasionally,  admiring  our  hall,  our  pictures  of  animals, 
our  benches,  our  tables,  with  the  net- work  of  squares  spread  over  the  surface.  They 
ask  numberless  questions,  as  to  the  use  of  the  material,  and  are  especially  aston- 
ished to  see  how  the  wildest  and  most  unruly  children  are  brought  to  love  discipline. 
Indeed,  the  moral  training  which  it  gives  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Kindergarten.  The  children,  when  they  come  to  us,  usually  struggle  for  their 
own  sweet  wills ;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  have  been  won  over 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  and  have  been  made  to  feel  that  these  rules  have 
been  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  community.  In  this  way  they  are  taught 
to  consider  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the  roots  of  egotism  are  thus  early  extir- 
pated from  their  hearts.  A  great  blessing  is  thus  secured.  The  children  must 
treat  one  another  as  equals  in  this  little  world  in  which  they  move  ;  and  that  pre- 
pares them  for  the  larger  world,  and  fits  them  for  later  duties.  The  Kindergarten 
training  will  also  eventually  simplify  their  studies  as  they  grow  up,  by  teaching 
them  early  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  work.  All  possible  freedom  is  at  the  same 
time  accorded  to  the  individual  children,  and  the  originality  of  each  is  sedulously 
protected  and  developed.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  assure  the  public  that 
when  we  attempt  to  convey  moral  influence,  we  strictly  abstain  from  any  attempt 
at  religious  teaching.  Be^>ect  for  the  diversity  of  belief  existing  among  the  par- 
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ents  of  our  pupils  would  alone  command  such  a  course.  It  is  enough  for  us  that 
the  child  be  filled  with  a  joyous  trust  in  the  good,  and  be  initiated  betimes  into 
the  practice  of  virtue :  with  the  doctrine  and  theories  we  are  not  concerned. 

THE  LOVE  OF  NATURE  INCULCATED. 

But  among  aU  the  objects  which  the  Kindergarten  seeks  to  achieye,  it  is  of  capi- 
tal importance  to  instil  a  love  of  Nature  in  the  young  souls.  Observance  of  aU  of 
Nature's  work  the  Kindergarten  seeks  to  develop  by  means  of  games.  In  these 
games  the  children  are  taught  to  imitate  the  motions  of  birds,  fishes  and  various 
animals,  describing  their  actions  at  the  same  time  in  song.  Thus,  in  one  game 
which  is  at  present  being  taught  in  the  Elindergarten.  one  of  the  children  flies  like 
a  bird;  another  imitates  a  lamb;  still  another  a  man;  a  fourth  is  a  rose-bush;  others 
represent  a  pond;  and  all  the  rest  are  trees,  moving  their  outstretched  arms  to 
and  fro  for  branches.  The  little  lamb  skips  about  and  sings-of  how  lovely  the  sun 
shines,  the  water  sparkles,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  roses  bloom.  All  the  world  is 
active  and  serviceable;  and  is  there  no  way  in  which  the  lamb  can  be  of  service? 
Now  it  passes  the  rose-bush,  and  the  thorns  seize  some  of  its  wool.  The  lamb  stops 
to  ask  the  reason.  The  rose-bush  sings  in  reply  that  the  bird  needs  wool  to  stuff 
its  nest.  At  the  same  moment  the  bird  comes  flying  to  take  the  wool,  and  sings 
thanks  to  the  lamb.  Presently  the  man  walks  about,  speaking  of  the  cold  weather 
to  come,  and  of  his  children,  and  what  they  will  do  without  warm  clothes,  and 
begs  the  lamb  for  help.  The  lamb  allows  itself  to  be  washed  and  sheared;  and  be- 
ing thanked  again,  it  skips  about  merrily  as  before,  singing  of  the  beauties  which 
surround  it,  and  of  the  happiness  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  conferring. 

Thus  the  attention  of  the  children  is  drawn  to  Nature,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
easily  grasp  the  moral  application  of  such  games  as  this.  Children  are  quick  to 
perceive  the  analogies  in  the  actions  of  animals,  to  their  own;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  delight  to  make  animals  and  even  inanimate  objects  talk  and  act  as  they  them- 
selves do.  This  well-known  trait  of  character  has  often  been  confirmed  of  late 
among  our  pupils.  Now  that  the  weather  is  fine,  a  number  of  them  are  led  oflP  once 
a  week  for  a  walk  in  the  Central  Park.  The  new  and  closer  attention  they  give  to 
Nature  is  every  time  apparent.  Every  flower,  every  leaf,  is  greeted  with  delight. 
"  Do  you  see  those  flowers,"  one  little  girl  said  to  her  smaller  brother,  pointing  to  a 
maple  tree  all  in  blossom,  **  ivhen  the  birdies  go  out  to  take  a  nice  long  walk  with 
their  own  mamma  on  Sunday,  they  can  pick  these  flowers  and  make  bouquets  of 
them,  and  put  them  up  all  around  their  nest."  *'Oh,  yes,"  said  another,  "and 
when  it  rains  the  birds  have  plenty  of  water  to  scrub,  and  they  like  to  clean  their 
houses."  Children  will  see  all  things  as  you  put  them;  and  it  wholly  renaains  with 
the  parent  and  educator  to  develop  the  germs  of  evil  or  good.  Let  us  trust  that  our 
Kindergarten  may  aid  in  fostering  the  good  only,  and  let  us  hope  that  those  who 
have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  building  it  up,  may  find  in  the  benefits  it  confers 

an  acceptable  reward. 

FANNY  E.  SCHWEDLER. 
May  15,  1878. 

The  second  report  states  that  investigation  having  satisfied  the 
Ladi  s'  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  that,  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  little  ones  did  not  have  sufficient  food  at  their  homes,  a  substan- 
tial luncheon  was  therefore  given  to  them  at  the  school  each  day,  with 
excellent  results.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
pupils  is  also  noted.  The  change  resulting  from  the  development  of 
the  Kindergarten,  by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  children  over  six 
years,  is  shown  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the '*  Free  Kin- 
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dergarten/'  which  is  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Workingman's 
School  and  Free  Kindergarten,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Committee,  etc.     The  two  schools  are  parts  of  one  entity. 

PROFESSOR  ADLER    DISCOURSES  CONCERNING    THE  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

After  the  Workingman's  School  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
months.  Professor  Adler  made  it  the  theme  of  "a  discourse  deliv- 
en^d  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York  City,  October  24,  1880." 

The  philosophical  ideas  underlying  this  educational  experiment 
are  so  frankly  stated,  and  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  education  so  clearly  set  forth,  as  to  make  this  address  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  polemic  literature  of  the  day  in  matters 
relating  to  education.  It  is  a  high  ideal  of  education  which  is  here 
portrayed,  and  one  of  direct  interest  to  the  promoters  and  defenders 
of  the  American  system  of  free,  unsectarian  public  schools. 

The  noble  statement  of  the  high  ideal,  here  set  forth  and  illus- 
trated, that  mental,  moral  and  manual  culture  are  all  within  the 
province  of  education,  is  in  shining  contrast  with  the  grudging  con- 
cession, made  by  the  enemies  of  free  public  schools,  that  the  simplest 
elementary  English  studies  only  may  be  taught  in  them;  or  with  the 
addition  of  the  narrow  limits  of  industrial  training  which  are  barely 
allowed  by  the  self -termed  "practical"  people,  who  clamor  so  strenu- 
ously for  the  teaching  of  something  directly  useful  and  practical  in 
the  public  schools.. 

In  these  schools  supported  by  private  benevolence,  it  -is  claimed 
that  this  high  ideal  is  very  successfully  combined  with  an  eminently 
practical  education,  adapted  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  parents. 
If  this  claim  endure  the  test  of  time,  and  the  results  are  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  early  indications  as  reported  by  its  promoters, 
here  is  an  experiment  which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  tested 
by  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  States  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  the  "Drawing  and  work  instruction,"  as  arranged 
for  the  eight  years'  course  of  the  Workingman's  School,  by  Mr. 
Bristol,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  department,  occupy  some  forty-five 
pages  of  the  second  pamphlet  wifch  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  ex- 
ercises, most  of  which  are  illustrated.  Ten  additional  pages  con- 
tain fifty-six  exercises  in  Mechanics  and  Physics.  These  courses 
comprise  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  these  branches  given  in 
the  regular  course  of  the  school.  It  is  understood  that  eventually  post- 
graduate courses  will  be  given  in  evening  classes,  if  desired. 

In  considering  any  such  scheme  of  continuous  training  enunciated 
in  advance  of  the  experiment,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  most 
essential  condition — as  essential  as  the  well-known  prerequisite  of 
first  catching  the  hare,  insisted  on   by  the  famous  Mrs.  Glass,  of 
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culinary  renown,  in  prefacing  her  injunctions  to  the  cook — namely, 
the  continuance  of  any  one  child,  or  class  of  children,  through  the 
whole  series  of  successive  studies  so  logically  and  carefully  graded 
from  year  to  year,  can  never  be  guaranteed.  Lacking  these,  the 
whole  beautiful  theoretical  structure  of  the  printed  programmes  is 
liable  to  a  tumble  as  disastrous  to  its  ordered  symmetry,  as  a  passing 
breath  is  to  the  child's  house  of  cards. 

It  is  owing  to  this  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  attendance  on  the 
public  schools,  that  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  schools, 
which  are  so  freely  criticised,  are  due. 

CERTAIN  STATISTICS  DESIRABLE  FOR  COMPARISON. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  in  considering  these  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ethical  Society,  to  be  able  to  see  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  and  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  children 
attending  the  first  year  of  the  Kindergarten  in  1878  were  still  in 
attendance  in  the  Workingman's  School  in  this  year  of  1888,  and 
what  proportion  of  the  children  entering  the  Workingman's  School 
in  its  first  year,  were  still  in  attendance.  Until  those  facts  can  be 
compared  with  similar  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  as  to  tlie  relative  value  of  their  methods  of  training  nor 
of  their  relative  success  in  securing  continuous  attendance,  which 
is  one  of  the  strong  claims  put  forward  in  favor  of  the  new  methods, 
can  be  reached.  That  the  Kindergarten  methods  are  valuable  for 
the  very  young  pupils,  may  be  considered  as  generally  admitted. 
That  this  plan  of  connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  the  school  that 
follows,  and  the  continual  progression  of  the  manual  training  of 
the  child,  tlirough  each  successive  year  of  school  life,  thoroughly 
commends  itself  as  a  rational  plan,  may  be  conceded. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  the  post-graduate  courses 
are  to  consist  of,  and  how  the  preparation  of  the  actual  worker  is  to 
be  completed;  where  the  connection  is  to  come  between  school  and 
workshop ;  between  the  pupil  and  the  actual  workman.  These  are  the 
practical  questions  in  which  the  directors  of  the  free  public  schools 
of  the  country  are  interested,  and  these  New  York  model  schools, 
created  by  an  association  of  private  individuals — interesting  as  they 
may  be  in  themselves — are  of  concern  to  the  country  at  large,  only 
so  far  as  they  may  shed  light  on  vexed  questipns  of  public  school 
training.  If  the  methods  of  training  the  child  from  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  Manual  Training  School— that  is,  from  the  third  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  child  life — have  proven  as  successful  in  actual 
operation  as  the  projectors  of  the  school  anticipated,  then  those 
problems  of  early  education  are  solved;  and  these  schools  should  he 
carefully  and  ininutely  studied  by  public  school  officials  and  educa- 
tors generally.    The  present  school  year,  1888-89,  is  the  first  ye^ 
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in  which  a  child  entering  the  Kindergarten  at  three  years  of  age 
couki  have  reached  the  final  year  of  the  course  in  the  Working- 
man's  School. 

The  only  data  at  my  command  later  than  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  reports  to  January,  1883,  consists  of  the  concise  resume  of  the 
methods  of  the  pupils'  work  in  the  various  grades,  furnished  by  the 
courtesy  of  Director  Adler  and  Principal  Bamberger,  in  January, 
1887.  It  will  interest  American  educators,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  direction  of  public  school  systems,  to  learn  that  the 
well-known  educator,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  recently  residing  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  but  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has,  within  the  past  year, 
been  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Workingman's  School.  With 
the  experience  of  this  distinguished  educator  the  co-ordination  of  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  Workingman's  School  and  methods  practicable 
in  the  public  schools  may,  it  would  seem,  be  effected;  at  any  rate, 
the  conclusions  that  Dr.  Rickoff  may  reach  as  to  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  these  methods  for  the  public  schools,  after  suflScient 
time  has  elapsed  to  justify  his  judgment,  will  be  awaited  with  inter- 
est. 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENT  IN  TOLERATION. 

Besides  these  Kindergarten  and  manual  training  phases,  there  is 
another  experiment  on  trial  in  these  schools,  which,  in  the  near  fut- 
ure, may  assume  great  importance.  The  attempt  has  here  been 
seriously  made  to  evolve  a  method  of  developing  and  instructing 
the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  without,  in  any  way,  offending  or  in- 
terfering with  the  religious  or  sectarian  tenets  of  the  parents.  It  is 
affinned  that  the  children  of  Agnostics,  Infidels,  Hebrews,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  are  successfully  taught  the  primal  elements  of  char- 
acter, such  as  truthfulness,  integrity,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
purity,  temperance,  in  regard  to  which  high-minded  men  of  all  re- 
ligions, sects,  and  creeds,  or  holding  any  of  the  many  phases  of 
unbelief,  are  agreed. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

In  view  of  the  general  assault  against  the  American  system  of 
public  free  schools,  which  to-day  is  so  marked  a  movement  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the 
erection  of  numberless  Parochial  school  buildings,  and  the  pressure 
put  on  their  members  to  force  them  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools; — an  attempt  that  is  fraught  with  evil  possibilities 
to  the  children  of  European  emigrants,  who,  if  thus  segregated  from 
their  fellow  countrymen  during  all  their  school  life,  are  never  as 
likely  to  become  incorporate  into  the  body  politic  and  are,  thereby, 
defrauded  of  the  chief  value  of  American  citizenship;— this  demon- 
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stration  of  a  modus  vivendi  of  the  children  of  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  others,  in  free  public  schools,  becomes  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  is  the  only  proper 
teacher  of  religion  to  the  children  of  her  votaries  may  be  readily 
admitted;  as  may  the  like  claim  put  forth  by  Hebrews,  Mahometans, 
Buddhists,  Agnostics,  and  the  many  sects  of  Protestant  Christians. 

"  The  public  school  is  no  place  in  which  to  teach  religious  tenets  or 
creeds,"  say  these  advocates  for  church  schools.  In  this  the  people 
seem  to  be  agreed.  "  The  churches  should  each  teach  the  children 
of  their  members."  In  this  the  people  are  also  agreed.  But  the 
corollary,  that  these  sectaries  would  draw, — that,  therefore,  these 
separate  organizations  were  each  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
public  school  money  in  order  to  establish  separate  public  schools,  in 
which  their  several  peculiar  tenets  should  be  taught  the  children,— 
will  never  be  conceded  by  Americans  who  desire  to  preserve  American 
Freedom  ; — the  priceless  heritage  of  free  thought  and  of  untrammelled 
investigation,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Free  America. 

Let  parents,  priests,  pastors,  teachers,  instruct  their  charges  in 
these  most  sacred,  highest  truths,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may 
be  best  Ifeuited  to  them.  The  free  public  schools,  open  to  all  children, 
regardless  of  the  pecuniary  or  social  condition,  or  of  the  religious  and 
political  beliefs  of  their  parents,  are,  of  right,  unsectarian ;  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  base  robbery,  however  plausible  the  pretext,  to 
divert  any  of  the  funds  raised  for  these  children  of  the  people  by 
public  taxation,  into  other  channels.  Let  the  churches  open  their 
buildings  to  the  children  at  such  times  as  do  not  interfere  with  their 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  and  let  them  give  them  such  social 
and  religious  instruction  as  they  deem  best,  but  let  their  secular 
education  be  given,  as  now,  in  the  free  public  schools ;  so  will  their 
religious  belief s  be  conserved  as  their  believers  desire,  and  so  will  all 
the  apparent  injustice  of  compelling  the  followers  of  any  church  to 
erect  and  support  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children 
be  done  away  with. 

In  the  light  of  this  experiment,  the  school  founded  by  Director  Ad- 
ler  and  his  coadjutors  may  assume  national  importance. 

PROFESSOR  AIXLER'S  ADDRESS. 

In  opening  his  address  concerning  the  Workingman's  School,  Pro- 
fessor Adler  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  poor,  and  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  rendering  any  permanent  service  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  charity.  He  also  takes  the  ground  that  the  present 
education  of  the  children  of  the  people  is  not  satisfactory,  enforcing 
this  position  not  by  his  own  assertions,  but  by  quotations  from  an 
article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  November,  1880,  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Magazine,  in  which  it  is  complained  that  the  science 
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of  pedagogy  is  wholly  ignored  and  neglected  by  the  colleges  of  the 
country. 

Premising  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  all  this  has  been 
changed  before  beginning  the  good  work  of  giving  right  teaching  to 
children.  Professor  Aciler  says  : 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  private  persons  of  generous  disposition  ought  to  take  hold  of 
this  matter  in  the  first  place;  that  the  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  exhibit  by  one  ex- 
ample what  the  right  method  of  teaching  is,  and  to  show  how  superior  its  results 
are  above  those  commonly  achieved.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  a  number  of 
persons  will,  of  their  own  motion — because  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men 
by  education  has  their  whole  interest-^guarantee  the  means  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  model  school,  in  which  the  right  method  shall  be  illustrated,  and  if 
they  will  have  a  care  that  only  the  most  competent  teachers  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  one  such  school  conducted  in  the  right  way  will  do  more  to 
change  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  than  the  most  earnest  advocacy  in  other  di- 
rections. The  right  example,  when  it  has  once  been  set,  will  be  followed;  and  the 
persuasiveness  of  excellence  will  here,  as  in  other  instances,  become  apparent. 

DBSIRABLB  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  next  question  that  arises— after  the  persons  have  been  found  to  start  such  a 
school  (and  happily  they  have  been  found;  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  now 
in  operation,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars) — is,  in  what  ought  such  a  model 
school  for  the  people  to  differ  from  the  common  schools  as  they  now  are  ?  It  ought 
to  differ  in  many  respects.  It  should  teach  history,  for  instance,  in  a  better  way. 
The  aim  of  the  lesson  in  history  should  not  be  to  store  the  pupils'  minds  with  dry 
facts,  which  are  barely  connected  among  themselves,  and  possess  httle  attractive- 
ness; it  should  not  seek  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  with  pictures  of  bloody 
war,  and  the  power  and  pomp  of  kings;  it  should  not  glorify  the  great  slaughterers 
of  their  fellow-men,  who  have  been  misnamed  heroes;  nor  should  it  nurture  an  ex- 
aggerated and  foolish  national  pride  among  the  young.  But  it  should  awaken  in 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  fife  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  phases  through  which  humanity  has  passed  in  its  struggle  toward  progress. 
To  do  this,  the  lessons  in  history  must  be  alive  and  enlivening.  The  pupils*  intense 
interest  must  first  be  secured.  The  rule  should  be  here,  as  elsewhere :  begin  from 
the  near  and  go  on  to  the  remote.  Biographical  narration  should  precede  the  study 
of  history  itself.  The  young  children  must  first  be  interested  in  some  great  persons 
who  lived  in  Greece,  and  some  remarkable  men  who  lived  in  Hindostan,  and  some 
illustrious  men  and  women  who  lived  in  England  and  France,  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
before  they  will  care  to  know  about  the  countries  in  which  those  persons  had  their 
home,  and  about  the  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  about  the  vicis- 
situdes of  those  peoples*  history.  From  the  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of  Socrates, 
to  which  every  child  listens  with  delight,  it  is  easy  to  conduct  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  to  the  story,  or  history,  of  that  Athens  in  whose  market-place  Socrates 
<iropped  his  words  of  wisdom,  in  whose  streets  and  work  shops  he  held  his  remaidc- 
able  conversaticMis,  and  where  also  his  Xanthippe  treated  him  so  badly.  In  like 
manner,  the  life  of  Buddha  will  awaken  an  interest  in  Hindostan,  the  life  of  Peter 
the  Great  an  interest  in  Russia,  etc. 

The  study  of  geography  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  rule  here  also 
bemg  to  proceed  always  from  the  near  to  the  remote.  The  child  should  first  be 
taught  the  geography,  so  to  speak,  of  the  house  in  which  it  dwells,  of  the  garden 
around  the  house,  of  the  street  on  which  the  house  is  situated,  of  the  city  which 
includes  all  the  streets.    From  the  city,  the  geographical  lesson  procp^^^^d 
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to  the  State,  to  the  country,  and  then  to  other  countries.  The  study  of  geography 
and  luHtory  will  uiutuiiUy  supplement  each  other  and  add  each  to  the  other*8  in 
terest.  Tlie  information  which  is  given  the  pupil  concerning  places  will  become 
more  attractive  because  of  the  knowledge  of  historical  events  which  happened 
there 'and  the  distinguished  persons  who  lived  there.  .The  knowledge  of  events 
and  of  the  lives  of  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  will  become  more  real  and  more 
present  to  the  pupil,  because  he  knows  the  background  on  which  these  events  ap- 
pear— the  very  streets  on  which  these  personages  walked. 

He  then  suggests  reform  in  methods  of  tea^ching  English,  and  sug- 
gests that  one  must  at  least  know  the  grammar  of  two  languages, 
in  order  to  talk  well  in  one. 

A  knowledge  of  mathematics  should  be  communicated  in  a  more  effective  way 
than  it  now  is.  and  our  system  of  work  instruction,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
furtlier  on,  will  be  found  peculiarly  usefud  in  this  direction.  Drawing  should  be 
taught  in  the  youngest  classes,  and  not  left  to  an  advanced  grade,  as  it  now  oft^n 
is.  The  taste  of  the  pupils  in  reading  should  be  watclifuUy  cultivated,  so  that, 
though  they  be  the  children  of  ix)or  men  and  women,  they  may  in  later  life  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  classics  of  the  English  language;  and  thus  a  great  fountain  of 
pure  recreation  may  be  open  to  them,  of  which  they  are  now  often  unnecessarily 
deprived;,  and  they  may  be  protected  against  taking  pleasure  in  vicious  literature. 

TEACHING  NATURAL  mSTORY. 

A  knowledge  of  the  simpler  facts  of  natural  history  should  be  conununicated 
even  in  the  lowest  clas'^os.  The  children's  power  of  observation  should  be  sharp- 
ened; and  whenever  it  Ls  possible,  they  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ob- 
jects of  nature  themselves.  There  is  here  an  open  field  of  instruction  which  is  too 
little  cultivated  in  the  schools.  We  complain  of  the  dearth  of  happiness  for  tlie 
majority  of  human  lives;  we.  ought,  at  least,  to  utilize  those  means  of  happiness 
that  are  at  hand.  The  book  of  nature  offers  many  elevating  Lesscxis  to  those  who 
are  able  to  read  its  language;  it  were  well  worth  while  to  make  even  the  children 
of  the  poorer  class  proficient  in  understanding  that  beautiful  language. 

In  all  these  respt'cts,  we  do  not  claim  to  introduce  what  is  novel  in  education; 
we  simply  follow  where  the  best  educators  of  Europe  have  l6ng  since  pointed  the 
way,  and  seek  to  give  to  children  wlio  are  now  educated  by  methods  that  are  behind 
the  age  the  l)enefits  of  such  methods  as  are  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age.* 

In  the  setting  forth  of  the  value  of  that  education  of  the  hand 
which  follows,  there  occur,  in  one  or  two  of  the  opening  sentences, 
statements  whidi  seem  to  indicate  that  even  this  liberal  mindwl 
large  hearted  philanthropist,  had  not  fully  outgrown  the  Asian  and 
European  idea,  that,  of  necessity,  the  children  must  follow  the  same 
lives  as  their  parents.  If  this  be  so,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  of  what 
value  will  be  this  training  you  are  to  give  these  children  of  the  poor 
in  your  schools?  This  idea  is  utterly  un-American  and  long  may  it 
so  continue.  If  Mr.  Adler  and  his  friends  had  really  held  this  be- 
lief, as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  public  schools  profess  to  do, 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  the  Workingman's  School  would  never 


*  We  may  claim  novelty,  however,,  for  the  system  of  moral  instruction  for  young 
children,  apart  from  any  reference  to  religious  dogmas,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  our  Workingman^s  School. 
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have  been  begun!  That  the  great  majority  of  Americans  must  be 
workers  is  inevitable;  but  that  the  after  life  of  the  children  must  in- 
evitably be  passed  in  the  employment  or  amid  the  surroundings, 
however  degrading,  of  their  parents,  is,  fortunately,  not  so!  Later 
in  his  discourse,  Mr.  Adler  says  wise  words  regarding  the  ideas  of 
eciuality.  He  shows  how  labor  is  ennobled  by  the  thought  given  to 
it,  and  that  service  to  others  is  not  degrading,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
honorable.  His  reasons  for  beginning  this  industrial  education  at 
an  early  age  and  continuing  it  all  through  the  course  up  to  manhood, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration;  especially  is  what  he  says  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  art  faculty  of  the  child,  to  be  heeded. 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HAND. 

Of  the  new  manual  training  he  says: 

But  there  is  one  main  direction  in  which  we  believe  we  have  to  offer  what  is 
essentiaUy  new  and  what  wiU  constitute  an  epoch  in  education,  if  it  he  generally 
accefited.  We  mean  the  inclusion  of  hand  education  as  an  essential  part  of  school 
edncation.  I  take  it  here  for  granted  that  free  popular  education  ought  to  lie  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  class,  who  are  not  able  to  pro\ide  the 
eilucation  suitable  for  their  offspring  themselves;  for  the  children  of  the  working 
people,  who  will  be  in  their  turn  the  working  people  of  the  future.  I  take  it  that 
public  education  ought  especially  to  fit  this  class  for  their  future  station  in  life. 
And  it  is  this  class  whose  needs  particularly  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  more 
fortunate,  that  we  have  ha4  particularly  in  view  in  attempting  to  buijd  up  a  model 
school.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  the  working  people  need,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  common  welfare  demands, —  for  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  and  of  the  working  iieople  are  most  intimately  bound  up  together,—  it  is  that 
greater  dignity  sliall  attach  to  hand  labor.  Tliere  is  no  kind  of  work  that  does  not 
become  attractive  when  dignity  attaches  to  it.  Work  of  the  hardest  kind  is  per- 
formed every  day  by  men  of  science,  work  which  involves  personal  discomfort  and 
the  overcoming  of  physical  disgust,  and  yet  it  is  cheerfully  done  because  of  the  in- 
tellwtual  dignity  that  elevates  such  work.  Every  physician  renders,  in  his  prac- 
tice, menial  anfl  repulsive  services,  which  no  servant  could  be  hired  to  render;  and 
the  physician,  far  from  lieing  disgraced,  is  ennobled  by  his  service.  In  the  same 
way,  we  believe  that  the  te<Uous  work  of  the  working  people  could  be  rendered  more 
^sy  to  them,  and  even  elevating,  if  greater  dignity  could  be  made  to  attach  to  it; 
if  only  more  intellect  could  be  put  into  it.  And  we  look  to  hand  education  in  the 
«chool  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object.  There  are  certain  mental 
operations  that  underlie  manual  operations.  These  the  children  should  be  taught, 
^  that  their  manual  operations  may  become  transparent  to  the  mental  operations 
that  underlie  them.  In  modem  times,  capable  men  have  discovered  that  there  is 
«uch  a  thing  as  a  theory  of  tools;  that  tools  can  he  classified  and  grouped,  and  that 
achild*8  mind  can  be  led  along  in  orderly  succession  in  learning  them.  It  has  l)een 
«hown  that  there  are  three  great  types  of  tools,  involving  three  principles,  by  which, 
and  the  combinations  of  these  principles,  every  kind  of  tool  can  be  explained.  There 
^re  reasons  underlying  manipulation;  there  is  a  reason  why  an  axe  should  be 
Welded  in  a  particular  way,  why  an  axe  splits,  and  why  a  knife  cuts  wood.  Tlie 
double-cutting  edge  of  a  plane  exhibits  a  rational  contrivance,  and  has  an  interest- 
ing explanation  of  its  own.  The  children  ought  to  be  taught  these  reasons,  and 
niade  to  understand  these  explanations,  even  while  they  use  the  saw,  and  wield  the 
axe,  and  strike  with  the  hammer,  and  move  to  and  fro  the  plan^^i^ed  by  V^OOQIC 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TRAXNINQ. 

Later  on,  in  a  higher  stage  of  industrial  education,  what  is  called  the  Russian  sys 
tern  comes  into  play.  The  novelty  and  the  importance  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  de 
veloped  in  a  graded  series  of  workshops,  designed  to  serve  educational  purpoees  only 
that  the  products  of  the  young  workman's  labor  are  not  salable  articles,  but  in  aJ 
cases  typical  forms,  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  manual  instruction.  In  eacl 
of  these  educational  workshops  there  is  a  particular  class  of  learners,  and  there  an 
elementary  lessons  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  school,  and  advanced  lessons  foi 
the  more  advanced;  and  in  each  of  these  workshops  the  use  of  one  set  of  tools  unly 
is  taught,  and  the  pupil  remains  in  this  one  workshop  until  he  has  mastered  tlit 
theory  and  practice  of  this  one  set  of  tools.  He  is  then  graduated  into  a  hi^hei 
workshop,  until  he  has  finished  the  whole  course;  and  he  learns  how  to  work  in 
wood,  and  learns  metal  turning,  and  fitting,  and  planing,  and  forging.  And  soiut 
of  the  coarsest  and  some  of  the  most  repugnant  kinds  of  labor  are  thus  made  int^^r- 
esting,  and  redeemed  from  their  coarseness,  because  they  are  now  saturated  ^^itli 
understanding.  The  labor  of  the  hands  becomes  attractive,  because  it  blooms  with 
mind. 

If  the  macliine  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  the  tool,  then  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  who  works  with  tools  is  taught  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  tools,  tliu 
ordinary  factory  workman  also,  who  spends  his  days  among  nuichines,  ou^iit  to 
learn  to  understand  tlie  principles  embodied  in  nuichines.  Enough  of  physics  and 
mechanics  must  be  taught  in  the  school  to  attain  at  least  tliis  end. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  EARLY  BEGINNING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Now,  furthermore:  I  believe  that  work  education  can  be  given  to  the  youngest 
children,  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  school.  And  here  is  perhaps  the  main  point,  in 
which  the  impoi-tance  of  what  we  consider  to  be  our  new  departure  in  education  be- 
comes apparent.  For  industrial  education  has  long  ago  been  given  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  older  children — boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  but  indus- 
trial education  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  introduced  in  the  lower  classes  t)f 
schools;  has  never  been  combined  organically  with  tlie  whole  scheme  of  education, 
and  been  made  to  support  and  coalesce  with  all  the  other  studies  of  the  cliild.  And 
there  are  other  ways,  assuredly,  which  must  occur  to  everybody,  in  which  industrial 
education  will  tend  to  elevate  the  workman.  It  will  develop  his  sesthefic  sense,  giving 
him  something  of  the  artisVs  pleasure  in  hi^  work,  giving  liira  also  greater  skill,  and 
thus  enabling  him  to  command  higher  icages  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  it 
is  with  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  fostering  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  workman  that  we  are  mainly  concerned.  For  upon  the  possession  of  thes<» 
qualities  it  will  depend  whether  the  social  inequalities  that  exist  between  the  work- 
ing people  and  other  classes  of  Fociety  will  be  gradually  ameliorated,  or  so  long  as 
they  must  exist,  will  be  endured  in  the  right  spirit. 

NEED  THAT  THE  RULERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED. 

And  here,  having  referred  to  social  inequalities,  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
necessity,  especially  at  the  present  time  and  in  our  country,  of  elevating  labor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  laborer.  For,  in  this  country,  the  political  equality  of  the  entire 
people  is  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  our  form  of  government.  But  historj* 
has  shown,  in  lessons  whose  terrible  significance  ought  not  to  remain  unheeded, 
that  wherever  political  equality  exists,  and  with  it  great  social  inequalities,  tliere 
the  greatest  danger  menaces  republican  liberty.  The  people  are  taught  to  consider 
themselves  sovereign.  From  them  all  authority  emanates.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  in  their  rights  before  the  1^3^Q|l5;ery  citizen 
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is,  as  it  were,  a  king ;  but  thousands  on  thousands  of  these  kings  are  kings  in  rags. 
They  have  all  the  proud  feeling  of  independence  and  of  equality  with  their  neigh- 
bors, but  their  actual  condition  comports  ill  with  these  pretensions.  They  are 
poverty-stricken,  live  meagrely  in  wretched  houses,  in  filthy  quarters  of  large 
cities.  They  cannot  help  comparing  their  own  surroundings  with  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  others,  with  the  ease  and  abundance  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors,  while 
their  own  hard  drudgery  scarce  yields  them  the  crust  of  bread  which  they  need  to 
Batiafy  hunger.  *  And  they  cannot  help  reflecting  that  those  others  are  no  more 
than  their  equals,  and  they  are  goaded  even  into  mad,  mob  fury  by  the  thought  that 
tho^  who  are  more  fortunate  than  themselves  have  no  title  to  what  they  possess. 

THE  PECUUAB  DANGERS  WHICH  MENACE  A  REPUBUC. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Anarchy  arises,  and  Freedom  is  entombed  amid  the  ruins  of 
civil  order.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Florence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  be- 
cause the  poor  republicans  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  difference  between  them- 
•^Ives  and  the  rich  republicans ;  and  the  rich  republicans,  becoming  alarmed,  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  rather  than  their  riches,  called  in  despotism  to  keep 
down  the  himgry  crowd  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  in  this  way  that  French  repub- 
licanism fell,  because  the  men  in  blouses,  hearing  of  nothing  but  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equaUty,  concluded  that  it  was  neither  liberal  nor  fraternal  nor,  above  all 
thmgs,  a  sign  of  equaUty  that  they  should  drink  sour  wine  and  live  on  the  miserar 
ble  pittance  of  a  few  sous,  while  there  were  others,  their  fellow-republicans,  who 
dwelt  in  sumptuous  aiiiuence  and  controlled  the  wealth  of  nations ;  and  so,  the 
lM)S8es8ing  class  of  France  being  terrified,  it  became  possible  that  an  adventurer, 
wlioflo  hand  was  stained  with  blood,  the  murderer  of  the  2d  of  December,  was  able 
to  establish  a  second  time  the  yoke  of  imperialism,  and  that  his  sins  were  forgotten, 
his  falsehoods  forgiven,  his  murders  condoned,  and  he  himself  was  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  society. 

THE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

And  in  our  country  also,  though  the  safeguards  are  still  strong,  though  the  very 
idea  of  a  subversion  of  our  institutions  seems  to  many  so  improbable  as  to  be  out- 
ride of  discussion,  yet  have  we,  too,  already  had  distinct  warnings  that  all  is 
not  well.  The  flames  of  the  Pittsburg  riot,  which  startled  the  whole  land,  were 
kindled  during  the  last  financial  crisis.  A  season  of  prosperity  has  returned 
to  us,  and  what  has  gone  before  is  forgotten  by  many.  But  another  panic  will 
come  after  the  prosperity;  the  experience  of  the  past  leads  us  to  expect  that 
H'ith  almost  absolute  certainty.  And,  when  there  are  again  want  and  starvation 
among  the  people,  who  will  say  why  discontent  should  not  again  assume  wild 
forms?  The  same  conditions  are  beginning  to  exist  here  as  elsewhere;  and,  where 
there  are  the  same  conditions,  it  is  inexorably  true  there  must  always  be  the  same 
results.  A  pauper  class  is  beginning  to  grow  up  among  us,  incapable  of  perma- 
nently lifting  themselves  to  better  conditions  by  their  own  exertions,  incapable  of 
obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  natural  desires,  and  only  rendered  the  more 
dangerous  and  fturious  by  the  sense  of  equaUty  with  all  others,  with  which  our 
Mitical  institutions  have  inspired  them.  If  the  evil  has  not  yet  become  so  aggra- 
vated as  it  is  in  the  Old  World,  let  us  utilize  the  time  of  respite  which  is  given  us 
by  undertaking  earnest  and  vigorous  measures  to  check  the  eviVs  growth.  And,  of 
all  these  possible  measures  of  prevention,- a  suitable,  a  sensible  system  of  education 
^  assuredly  the  most  promising.  Let  us  use  what  influence  we  have  to  correct  the 
false  idea  of  equality  which  is  everywhere  current  around  us.  Let  us  teach  the 
I^ople  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  principle  of  equality—namely,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  in  respect  to  certain  fundamental  rights,  such  as  liberty,  the  pro- 
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tection  of  tlie  persou,  and  a  right  to  tlie  punjuit  of  liappineoH,  but  that  there  is  by  no 
means  equality  of  natural  fitness  and  endowment,  and  that  the  offices  of  life  must 
always  therefore  be  unecjually  divided.  Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  the  business  of  life  will  always  be  carried  on  in  a  hierarchy  of  service^, 
and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  doing  a  lesser  service  in  this  hierarchy;  that  all  lienor 
accrues  to  us  only  in  doing  that  function  well  to  which  we  are  committed,  and  tak- 
ing pride  and  finding  dignity  in  its  performance.  And  to  enable  the  working  people 
of  the  future  to  take  pride  and  find  dignity  in  the  work  of  their  luftids,  isthe  objciH 
of  the  work  education  which  >¥e  are  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  school.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  young  are  to  be  taught  to  consider  the  present  hierarchy  of  services  iis 
arranged  upon  a  just  or  fair  plan;  1  do  not  say  nor  should  I  teach  that  tlioBe  are 
now  in  the  higher  grades  of  society  who  ought  to  be,  and  those  in  the  lower  whi> 
belong  there.  The  reverse  is  often  true.  But,  if  a  change  in  the  interest  of  right- 
eousness is  to  be  made,  it  must  surely  come  mainly  from  the  working  people  them- 
selves. It  is  their  heightened  self-respect,  it  is  their  increased  intellectuality,  it  is 
their  sense  of  their  dignity  as  working  people,  which  will  alone  enable  them  to  ac- 
complish the  wished-for  result. 

And  there  is  another  and  a  higher  reason  why  greater  intellectuality  should  lie 
infused  into  labor,  and  why  the  organic  union  of  work  instruction  with  otlier 
branches  of  instruction  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance.  For  the  intellectuality 
of  labor  is  an  indiBpensable  means  of  emancipating  the  minds  of  the  laborers.  We 
do  not  in  our  Workingman's  School  mterfere  with  the  religious  faith  of  any  of  our 
pupils.  We  hold,  in  the  strictest  ]X)ssible  sense^  to  the  principle  of  unsectariaii 
education. 

After  speaking  of  the  habit  of  mere  mechanical  drudgery  into 
which  workers  are  jjrone  to  fall,  he  urges  that  it  is  most  assential 
that  all  should  seek  to  know  and  understand  the  reasons  of  their 
actions,  and  so  take  intelligent  interest  in  their  daily  employments  ; 
and  this  he  holds  the  teaching  given  in  these  schools  will  enable  the 
pupils  to  do. 

mDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  ADDS  INTEREST  TO  LIFE. 

And  so  there  can  be  nothing  more  salutary,  nothing  more  wholesome,  nothing 
more  efficient  for  good,  than  a  system  of  work  education,  which  shall  relieve  induh- 
try  of  its  deadness  and  its  dullness,  and  give  to  the  laborers  the  reasons  why,  of  tliot>e 
occupations  with  which  they  are  daily  concerned. 

"We  lend,  moreover,  an  entirely  new  import  to  the  method  of  industrial  education 
in  the  school.  We  are  seeking  to  apply  the  principle  which  ought  to  be  at  the 
foundation  of  every  modern  scheme  of  education:  namely,  that,  as exi)eriment  con- 
joined with  observation  is  necessary  U)  the  discovery  of  truth,  so  objcjct-creating 
must  supplement  object-teaching  in  that  rediscovery  of  truths  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  education  to  facilitate.  Therefore,  work  instruction  is  not  a  something 
outside  the  regular  instruction;  it  is  an  organic  [>art  of  the  regular  instruction.  It 
becomes  a  means  of  teaching  mathematics,  for  instance,  more  th#roughly,  causinK 
the  pupils  to  work  out  mathematical  truths  with  their  very  hands  ;  it  becomes  the 
means  of  teaching  natiu-al  history  more  effectively;  it  is  worked  into  inseparable 
connection  with  the  entire  scheme  of  the  scholar*s  mental  and  moral  development.* 


*We  hope,  for  instance,  by  the  organization  of  the  little  workers  in  the  work- 
shop to  fostor  the  co-operative  spirit  among  them,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  up 
seriously  later  in  their  Uves  that  co-operative  system  for  which  our  whole  scheme 
of  education  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  preparation. 
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It  becoinee  the  means  of  making  the  hand  a  wise  and  cunning  liand,  by  putting  more 
brain  into  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  makes  the  brain  a  clear  and  vigorous 
and  enlightened  brain,  by  giving  it  the  salutary  corrective  of  the  demonstrations 
of  the  hand.  And  so  the  system  of  work  education,  considered  as  an  advance  in 
education,  generally  has  a  value  of  its  own. 

He  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  higher  aims  of  this  new  educa- 
tion. The  theory,  here  enunciated,  calls  for  more  than  a  i)assing 
glance;  for  it  is  not  certain  but  that,  tested  by  this  high  standard, 
some  of  the  experiments  that  have  recently  been  begun  with  much 
blare  of  trumpets  will  be  seen  to  lack  the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  ideal, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  merest  mechanism; 
for  there  is  surely  no  magic  power  of  educational  salvation  in  the 
mere  manipulation  of  the  tools  of  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  divorced 
from  a  nobler  purpose  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  their  dexterous 
use,  valuable  as  that  is  in  its  proper  turn.  In  closing  his  address  he 
thus  portrays  the  informing  purpose  of  this  school,  and  the  high  ideal 
of  education  held  by  its  instructors  and  promoters. 

THE  mEAL  OP  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  PORTRAYED. 

And  here  it  may  become  apparent  why  our  school  is  not  an  industrial  school  in 
the  sense  which  commonly  attaches  to  that  name.  We  shun  the  name,  and  call 
ours  the  Workingman's  School,  because  we  wish  to  keep  away  from  us  the  ideas 
that  are  associated  so  frequently  with  the  name  of  industrial  schools.  We  do  not 
propose  to  give  our  pupils  an  aptitude  for  any  particular  trade;  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  them  tailors,  or  shoemakers,  or  printers.  We  would  consider  tliat  a  retro- 
grade step,  rather  than  a  step  in  advance,  if  we  were  to  prevent  these  young  lads 
aud  httle  girls  from  spending  even  a  few  years  in  gaining  knowledge,  without  any 
reference  to  the  pitiable  necessities  of  their  after-lives ;  we  do  not  propose  to  yoke 
their  young  souls  before  they  have  had  time  to  expand  at  all  into  the  harness  of 
trade,  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  bread  better  afterward.  We  propose  to 
give  them  that  which  will  secure  them  bread  thereafter,  and  many  of  the  higher 
treasures  of  human  existence,  we  hope,  besides;  we  propose  to  give  them  a  broad  and 
generous  education,  such  as  children  of  the  richest  might  be  glad  in  some  resj^ects 
to  share  with  them,  which  will  not  only  prepare  them  for  their  future  station  in  life, 
but  also  make  them  capable  of  living  in  a  truly  human  way;  we  propose,  in  one 
word,  to  educate  our  pupils  so  that  they  shall  become  not  working  drudges,  not 
working  slaves  in  the  tread-mill  of  labor;  but  so  that,  while  they  remain  icorking 
«it»u  and  tporking  women,  they  may  also  be,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense,  working 
men  and  working  women.  And  in  like  manner,  our  school  shall  not  be  a  "  ragged 
school."  We  do  not  want  the  oJor  of  the  charity  school  about  it.  The  rooms  shall 
^  light,  and  airy,  and  bright,  and  the  appointments  such  as  would  be  found  in  any 
well-conducted  school ;  and  neither  do  we  want  the  sulky  air  of  the  charity  pupil 
about  our  pupils.  The  tone  of  the  children  shall  be  manly,  and  joyous,  and  free ; 
and  they  shall  not  know  at  all,  if  we  can  help  it,  until  they  are  much  older  than 
they  now  are,  that  they  have  any  one  to  thank  for  what  they  receive. 

THE  VTTAL  PXJRPOSE  OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

Such  a  school,  then,  we  would  bmld  up,  whose  fundamental  purpose  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  the  enuincipation  of  the  working  dasnes  through  their  work, 
'^iid,  if  we  cannot  find  competent  teachers  here,  why  should  we  wait  till  American 
^versities  wiU  give  us  what  we  want;  can  we  not  call,  if  we  are  sup^ 
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undertaking,  the  most  competent  teachers  from  abroad,  and  so  transplant  the  richest 
results  of  European  experience  to  our  own  soil,  though  always  so  modif3ring  the 
matter  and  the  method  of  instruction  as  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  American 
life? 

And  if  there  be  any  one  who  says,  What  business  of  ours  is  it  to  take  an  interest 
in  such  endeavors?  What  interest  have  we  in  the  children  of  laborers?  Let  the 
public  school  system  go  on.  If  it  must  be  changed,  some  one  will  in  due  time 
cliange  it;  but  why  should  we  put  ourselves  to  trouble  and  expense  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking ?  O,  friends,  if  any  one  asks  such  a  question,  we  cannot  answer  him  ! 
That  he  should  ask  the  question  is  proof  that  he  has  no  true  heart  for  the  needs  of 
his  fellow-beings.  When  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  men  who  spilled  their  precious 
blood  like  water  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Rebellion,  to  ask  what  business  of  theirs 
it  was  that  the  slave's  chain  should  be  unloosed,  that  the  black  man's  rights  should 
be  conceded,  that  the  blot  of  htunan  bondage  should  be  erased  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  land?  The  men  who  died  for  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent knew  that  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  every  individual  that  right  shall  be 
done  and  that  wrong  shall  be  overthrown;  that  happiness  shall  be  multiplied  on 
earth,  and  unjust  sufferings  shall  be  washed  away.  And  so  it  is  the  highest  personal 
interest  of  every  one  that  the  chains  of  ignorance  also  shall  be  broken  which  so 
heavily  load  down  the  multitude,  and  that  the  sufferings  shall  be  obliterated  which 
are  but  the  consequence  of  their  mental  helplessness.  And  if  any  one  says :  Yes, 
the  work  is  great  and  holy,  but  it  is  too  great,  too  vast,  too  mighty  for  us  to  do  it, 
I  answer :  We  can  do  at  least  our  part;  we  can  make  a  beginning  in  the  right  di- 
rection; and,  when  the  good  fruit  begins  to  appear,  when  the  good  results  begin  to 
show  themselves,  as  they  will  and  must,  others  will  come  to  our  assistance,  and  the 
good  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

THE  AWAKENING  POWER  OF  THIS  METHOD  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  other  day,  when  I  visited  this  Workingman's  School  of  ours,  of  which  the  two 
lower  classes  are  now  in  operation,  I  asked  the  principal  whether  he  could  show  me 
who  is  now  the  best  pupil  in  the  school.  He  pointed  to  a  little  fellow  in  one  of  the 
foremost  rows,  and  said :  **  This  little  boy  came  to  "us  almost  covered  with  filth. 
And  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  wash  hini  every  morning  in  the  school  itself  be- 
fore he  could  be  admitted  to  his  class,  so  neglected  he  was,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
utterly  dull  and  stupid.  But  after  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  with  the  physical 
filth  the  mental  tilth  also  wore  off,  and  he  became  bright  and  attentive,  and  he  is 
now  our  best  pupil,  and  it  appears  as  if  a  new  light  had  been  lit  in  his  soul."  More 
of  that  light  we  want.  We  feel  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  our  fellow  men  and 
women  to  help  us  kihdle  it. 

As  Professor  Adler,  in  the  address  just  quoted,  set  forth  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  their  efforts,  so  in  his  report  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  school  he  gives  its  history  and  recites  its  future  needs. 

The  Workingman's  School. 

DIRECTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Members  of  the  United  Relief  Works,  etc. 

The  Free  Kindergarten,  which  is  imder  your  protection,  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence for  three  years;  the  Workingman's  School,  its  necessary  continuation,  has  been 
in  operation  since  February  last.  The  two  together  coxmt  one  hundred  and  fifty  pu- 
pils. The  peculiar  features  of  the  educational  system,  adopted  in  our  institution, 
are  explained  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Principals  of  the  School  and 
the  Kindergarten,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  hen 
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I  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  measure  of  sue- 
0^8  which  has  thus  far  attended  our  efforts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  call  your  attention  to  needs  of  the  institution,  which  urgently  require  to 
be  met.  We  have  begun  this  educational  enterprise  by  building  upwanl  from 
below,  believing  that  thus  alone  could  our  structure  be  raised  securely.  Our  start 
was  made  with  eight  children,  forming  the  first  class  of  the  Kindergarten.  Rapidly 
the  Kindergarten  increased,  and  class  after  class  was  added,  as  new  applicants  kept 
pouring  in.  In  the  fall  of  1878  a  complete  Kindergarten  was  in  operation.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  twenty-five  children  had  passed  through  the  Kindergarten  and  were 
ready  to  be  graduated  from  it.  The  question  then  arose,  whether  we  should  allow 
these  pupils  to  drift  away  from  us,  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lose  Idie  benefits 
which  they  had  obtained ;  whether  we  should  permit  them  to  enter  the  public  school 
and  become  sabjected  to  its  mechanical  methods,  or  whether  we  should  take  upon 
oturselves  the  responsibility  of  continuing  their  education,  and  open  for  them  a  new 
school  of  our  own,  such  as  had  not  yet  existed  in  this  community,  in  which  the  re- 
formed system,  begun  in  the  Kindergarten,  might  be  continued  through  all  the 
higher  stages  of  instruction.  The  temptation  at  that  time  was  great  to  proceed  in 
another  direction.  We  might  have  opened  other  free  Kindergartens  in  different 
districts  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  we  already  had  in  working  con- 
dition, and  thus  gradually  have  spread  a  whole  net-work  of  free  Kindergartens  over 
the  entire,  city.  The  extent  of  such  a  work  would  doubtless  have  dazzled  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  would  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of  its  founders;  but  of  what  per- 
manent use  could  it  be  to  teach  many  children  well  from  their  third  to  their  sixth 
year,  if  the  rational  methods  were  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the  sixth  year,  and 
inferior  methods  were  to  prevail  thereafter? 

DESIRABLENESS  OF  SUCH  A  SCHOOL  AS  A  MODEL. 

It  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  far  more  necessary,  far  more  calculated  to  really  ad- 
vance the  public  good,  that  one  Model  School  should  be  erected,  in  which  the  entire 
system  of  rational  and  liberal  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  might 
be  exhibited  from  beginning  to  end.  We  ventured  to  hope  that  such  an  example, 
having  once  been  set,  would  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  common  school  system 
at  large,  and  that  the  extension  of  our  work  would  proceed  by  the  natural  course 
of  the  "survival  of  what  is  fittest."  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  twenty- 
five  graduates  from  the  Kindergarten  should  be  invited  to  remain  with  us,  that  a 
complete  school  should  be  instituted,  and  that  a  teacher  should  be  at  once  appointed 
to  take  in  hand  the  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  munificence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Seligman,  to  whose  name  we  cannot  refer  without  gratitude  ^and  respect,  at  this 
stage  enabled  us  to  go  on  with  our  undertaking,  when  the  dearth  of  funds  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  us  to  wait,  or  perhaps  desist  altogether.  His  timely  gift 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  means  of  starting  the^hool,  and  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  other  accounts,  his  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  those  who  cherish  the 
educational  interests  of  the  people. 

THE  INSTKUCTOB8. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  having  been  decided  upon,  we  were  successful 
also  in  finding  a  teacher  who  appeared  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Workingman's  School.  He  is  a  gentleman,  theoretically  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  of  European  pedagogy,  who  came  to  us  with  high  recom- 
mendations from  the  Hessian  school  authorities,  under  whom  he  had  been  employed, 
and  who  is  also  possessed  of  the  mechanical  skill  so  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfil- 
lment of  the  functions  of  his  position.  He  entered  at  once  with  spirit  and  eamest- 
pe«  upon  his  ne^  task,  and  the  accompanying  report,  ooiitainin||^|k^9^|^^^ 
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terns  designed  by  him  for  the  earliest  stages  of  work  instruction,  will  afford  to  you 
evidence  of  his  capacity.  His  assistant  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  <^  this 
city,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  in  seeing  the  union  of  the  American  and  the 
foreign  element  in  education,  which  we  aim  at  (with  the  dominance  for  the  time 
being  of  the  more  scientific  foreign  element),  thus  symbolized  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  instructors  who  are  at  present  employed  in  our  institute. 

And  now,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  have 
already  seven  classes  in  the  Kindergarten  and  two  classes  in  the  Workingman'B 
School. 

He  shows  the  need  of  ampler  accommodations  and  of  increased 
funds. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  OP  INTEREST  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

He  then  says: 

Our  work  has  no  selfish  purpose  in  view.    We  make  no  distinction  because  of 

creed  or  race.    The  School  simply  takes  the  children  of  the  poorest  class,  who,  in 

addition  to  instiniction,  receive  also  food  daily,  and  clothing  when  necessary.      It  is 

a  new  departure  in  education  and  philanthropy  which  we  are  attempting.    ITie 

whole  community  is  to  derive  the  benefit  of  our  work.    Under  these  circumstances, 

we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  call  on  all  persons,  whatever  their  connections  may 

othei'wise  be,  for  aid  and  support. 

******* 

Having  thus  set  these  facts  and  these  needs  before  you,  I  close  by  earnestly  calling 
on  every  friend  whom  our  School  has,  to  help  in  winning  for  it  other  friends. 
For  there  is  far  too  grand  a  hope  embodied  in  this  school  project  for  us  to  stop  short 
of  the  aims  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 

Trusting  that  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  members  of  the  Society  may 
think  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  I  beg  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  believe  that  we 
can  succeed,  if  we  only  will  it. 

FELIX  ADLER. 

The  following  report  by  the  Principal  gives  in  detail  the  method 
of  instruction: 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

To  Prof.  Felix  Adler, 

Director  of  the  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten, 

At  your  request  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  our  School,  which 
I  respectfully  submit,  as  follows: 

Our  School  is  to  consist  of  eight  classes,  of  which  two  are  now  in  operation.  The 
scheme  of  studies  will  be  found  appended  at  the  close  of  the  report.  It  embraces 
four  hours'  instruction  weekly  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  to  this  I  beg  leave  to  call 
especial  attention. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  and  their  explanations,  are  intended  to  show  what 
we  teach  and  how  we  do  it.    We  must,  however,  premise  the  following: 

THE  THEORY  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  necessity  of  training  man  to  labor  from  his  earliest  youth  is  beyond  dispute. 
Years  ago,  accordingly,  schools  were  already  projected  and  founded  in  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  this  country,  the  pupils  of  which  are  educated  in  work- 
shops connected  with  said  schools.  Such  instruction,  however,  rarely  begins  until 
the  age  of  sixteen;  only  in  exceptional  instances  does  it  begin  at  fourteen,  and  this 
is  too  late;  the  results  achieved  must  eyer  rexawu  iuMati8f^tOT7.    I^.^erefore, 
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have  undertaken  to  institute  a  reform  in  education  in  the  following  two  ways: 
First,  we  begin  industrial  instruction  at  the  very  earliest  age  possible.  Already 
in  our  Kindergarten,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  the  system  of  work  instruction  that 
is  to  follow.  In  the  School  proper,  then,  we  seek  to  bridge  over  the  interval  lying 
between  the  preparatmy  Kindergarten  training  and  the  specialized  instruction  of 
the  technical  school,  utilizing  the  school  age  itself  for  the  development  of  industrial 
ability.  This,  however,  is  only  one  characteristic  feature  of  our  institution.  The 
other,  and  the  capital  one,  is,  that  we  seek  to  combine  industrial  instruction  organ- 
ically with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  thus  using  it,  not  only  for  the  ma- 
terial purpose  of  creating  skill,  but  also  ideally  as  a  factor  of  mind-education.  To 
our  knowledge,  such  an  application  of  work-instruction  has  nowhere,  as  yet,  been 
attempted,  either  abroad  or  in  this  country. 

DIFPICULTY  OF   DEVISINQ  WORK    FOE  YOUNGER  PUPILS. 

In  practically  attacking  our  problem,  however,  we  were  compelled  to  meet  great 
difficulties.  Tlie  choice  of  material  for  the  children's  work  presented  a  first  diffi- 
culty. 

The  softest  wood  is  too  hard  for  the  delicate  fingers  of  children  seven  years  old, 
and,  moreover,  requires  the  use  of  heavy  and  sharp  tools,  such  as  are  not  willingly 
entrusted  to  little  ones  at  so  tender  an  age.  We  finally  decided  to  use  clay.  Clay, 
after  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  special  way  for  this  purpose,  is  easy  to  cut  and  to 
manipulate,  does  not  stick  to  the  tools,  and  is  not  brittle  enough  to  break  and  crum- 
ble-   This  proved  entirely  successful. 

A  complete  series  of  patterns  had  to  be  invented  which  might  be  worked  by  young 
pupils  out  of  this  material.  Thirty  such  patterns  have  been  produced,  and  in  them 
we  have  the  system  of  elementary  industrial  exercises,  with  which  we  begin.  These 
patterns  are  described  in  our  illustrations  1-80. 

DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME  AND  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  little  workmen  at  their  work. 

By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement  the  school  desks  are  converted  into  work- 
tables.  Every  chj^  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  cheap  and  suitable  tools.  The  work 
lessons  occur  in  the  afternoon  on  two  days  of  the  week,  and  last  two  hours  each 
time.  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  behave  as  quietly  during  work  as  in  the  other  school 
hours;  only  just  so  much  whispering  is  permitted  as  is  necessary  for  the  requesting 
and  rendering  of  necessary  assistance.  We  endeavor  to  give  the  school-room  the 
air  of  a  well-conducted  workshop.  Each  pupil-workman  has  his  own  place  and 
tools,  for  which  he  is  held  responsible  so  far  as  possible.  All  begin  work  simultane 
ously,  and  stop  at  the  same  moment. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  itself.  Plates  of  clay  of  irregular  outline,  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length  and  breadth,  and  about  one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  thick,  are 
giren  the  pupils. 

THE  COURSES  DESCRIBED. 

The  first  lesson  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  square  from  such  a  plate.  The 
children  place  their  rulers  across  one  side  of  it,  and  with  their  pointed  chisels  draw 
a  line  along  the  outer  edge  (ABC  D).  This  is  not  so  easily  done  as  one  might 
think.  The  children  must  practise  the  following  precautions ;  they  must  apply  the 
ruler  correctly,  and  hold  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand  so  that  it  cannot  slip  and  pro- 
duce a  crooked  instead  of  a  straight  line;  they  must  also  select  the  proper  tool,  and 
hold  it  lightly  and  skilfully,  if  the  straight  line  is  really  to  be  faultless.  Finally, 
from  the  outset,  they  must  learn  to  estimate  the  amount  of  their  material,  and  to 
ftvojd  wastef ulnees,    Tq  thfe  end  they  w^  BbQwn  bpw  tQ  wqv^  th^  ruler  W ward  tU« 
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edge  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  none  but  useless  pieces,  or,  at  least,  few  others,  may 
fall  away.  When  this  is  done  they  take  up  their  chisels  and  smooth  off  the  cut 
side  according  to  rule:  that  is  to  say,  they  learn  to  wield  their  tool  after  the  fashion 
of  the  master  workman,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  most  speedily  and  accurately 
does  its  work.  If  they  have  done  this  the  cut  will  show  the  required  perpendicular 
direction,  an  impossibility,  if  the  work  has  been  x)erf ormed  inccnrectly  or  awkwardly. 
Each  worker  thereupon  applies  his  ruler  to  the  section,  and  convinces  himself  that 
it  really  is  accurate.    The  side  E  F  is  then  completed. 

We  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work:  the  square  is  applied  to  the  plate  of 
clay ;  the  second  adjacent  side,  £  Q,  is  ruled  and  then  chiselled  off  like  the  first. 
Then  the  children  learn  the  use  of  a  new  tool— the  carpenter^s  square;  they  leam 
the  idgnSfication  of  a  right  angle  (R),  and  the  eye  soon  grows  so  accustomed  to  this 
new  form  that  it  detects  the  slightest  deviation  from  it.  Not  all,  indeed  only  a  few 
among  the  pupils  are  able  to  do  this  work  correctly  at  first;  but  after  many  trials 
and  repeated  corrections  the  little  workman  gradually  becomes  clearly  aware  of 
what  is  required,  and  how  the  squares  of  clay  look  when  they  have  been  marked 
off  perfectly.  Now,  proceeding  from  E,  equal  portions  are  taken  away  on  either 
side,  E  F,  E  G.  Here  the  child  learbs  to  know  and  use  the  rule,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  simplest  lineal  measure.  The  two  remaining  sides,  6  H  and 
F  H,  are  constructed  in  like  manner  to  the  first  two,  and  the  square  is  then  so  far 
finished. 

We  now  give  the  class  a  number  of  exercises  on  the  square  by  means  of  which  all 
the  properties  of  this  fundamental  geometrical  figure  are  rendered  more  and  more 
familiar  to  the  pupils.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  square  has  four  sides  of  equal 
length,  and  that  when  one  side  is  known  the  length  of  the  other  is  at  once  known 
also.  It  is  further  obvious  that  the  square  possesses  four  right  ang^les.  Finally,  by 
applying  the  carpenter's  square  to  all  the  sides  of  the  clay  square  successively,  it  is 
seen  that  the  opposite  sides  are  equaUy  distant  from  each  other  at  all  points;  hence, 
that  they  are  parallel. 

Further  exercises:  the  children  are  told  to  lay  their  rulers  across  the  squares  from 
E  to  H,  and  draw  a  line  upon  the  clay.  They  measure  this  line,  and  are  asked,  Is  it 
longer  or  shorter  than  any  one  side  ?  Then  another  line  is  drawn  from  F  to  6,  and 
also  measured.  How  long  is  this?  we  ask.  Surprised  and  in  Joyous  excitement 
they  discover  that  the  hues  are  perfectly  equal.  They  are  then  told  that  these  lines 
which  they  have  drawn  are  the  diagonals,  and  shown  that  they  have  themselves 
proved  the  diagonal  lines  in  a  square  to  be  equal  to  each  other.  This  was  not 
taught  them;  they  have  found  it  out  for  themselves,  and  will  never  forget  it.  The 
little  ones  quickly  discover  that  only  two  diagonals  can  be  drawn  in  one  square,  and 
that  these  intersect  each  other  at  a  certain  point.  They  are  now  directed  to  measure 
again,  and  they  find  that  this  point  and  no  other  is  equally  distant  from  E,  G,  H  and 
F,  and  that  the  diagnonals  cut  each  other  into  halves.  By  application  of  the  car- 
penter's square  they  now  find  that  again  there  are  four  right  angles  about  this 
point  (centre).  The  sides  of  the  square  are  likewise  divided  into  halves,  and  the 
points  K,  L,  M  and  J,  found.  The  lines  that  connect  K,M,  L  and  J,  must  pass 
through  O,  the  central  point  of  the  square. 

When  all  this  has  been  shown,  practiccdly  illustrated,  spoken  about,  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  the  square  may  be  constructed  in  another  manner.  New  plates 
are  taken  up;  each  child  designates  the  central  point  O,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment. A  straight  line  is  drawn  through  this  point  and  then  another,  cutting  the 
first  perpendicularly.  These  two  lines  represent  the  diagonals.  By  making  these 
of  equal  length  from  the  point  O,  designating  the  new  points  E,  F,  G  and  H,  and 
connecting  the  latter  by  means  of  straight  lines,  we  again  have  a  squue  that 
fulfils  all  known  conditions. 

The  exorciae^  Qn  the  square  are  continued  until  the  larger  num^;c\i^^p^  can 
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make  one  without  aasigtaQce,  and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  its  properties  and 
relations.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  squares  are  made  in  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  a  specified  measure,  so  that  the  children  may  be  thoroughly  exercised  in 
lineal  measure. 

The  underagned,  after  having  taught  the  lowest  class  of  the  school  during  a 
whole  month — i.  e.»  during  sixteen  work  hour&~had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
nearly  all  his  pupils  were  able  to  handle  the  clay  square  according  to  his  expecta- 
tions. Although  the  exercises  are  continually  made  more  difi^ult,  it  is  yet  plain 
that  they  wOl  be  mastered  in  shorter  and  shorter  time,  in  proportion  as  the  hands 
and  eyes  of  the  children  daily  grow  more  practised,  and  what  has  already  been 
taught  comes  up  in  review  at  almost  every  fresh  stage  of  acquirement. 

The  succeeding  exercises  up  to  No.  14  are  recited,  and  consist  of 
the  study,  in  like  manner,  of  other  geometrical  forms,  such  as  rect- 
angles, triangles,  etc.  Several  pages  of  illustrations  giving  41  differ- 
ent exercises  are  appended  to  this  report.  The  first  14  exercises  are 
taken  by  the  pupils  in  class  VIII,  which  they  enter  at  six  years  of 
age.     The  seven  year  old  pupils  begin  with  No.  15. 

A  new  series  of  lessons  begins  with  No.  15.  The  pupil  now  for  the  first  time 
makes  use  of  the  oomi)ass.  A  r^ular  hexagon  is  nuurked  off  by  means  of  the 
radius  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  then  inscribed  within  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  gain  in  mathematical  knowledge  which  is  here  obtained, 
and  all  the  us^ul  and  noteworthy  facts  that  may  here  be  shown.  In  the  illustra- 
tion itself  it  is  indicated  how  the  point  O,  the  central  point  of  the  square  and  rec- 
tangle, is  to  be  found. 

It  is  understood  that  the  work  of  the  second  school  year  shall  begin  with  No.  15. 
This  is  f oUowed  by  fifteen  ot*her  numbers.    *    «    * 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  nine,  and  have  already  worked  for  two  years, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  possess  enough  strength  and  skill  to  work  in  wood,  and 
to  manage  a  small  saw.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  industrial  schools  in  Germany,  especially  in  Saxe  Weimar. 

Articles  construtted  of  unbarked  wood  make  a  favorable  impression  when  well 
executed,  and  their  fabrication  does  not  require  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  nor  elab- 
orate tools.  As  regards  the  latter,  a  saw,  a  knife,  hammer,  and  nails  suffice;  for  the 
smalier  artielee,  a  little  glue  is  requisite.  The  materials  may  be  maple,  hawthorn, 
hazel,  or  similar  woods,  which  are  cheap,  handy,  easy  of  transportation,  and  can 
be  manipulated  in  the  school-room.  These  woods  are  procured  in  rods  of  various 
lengthy  and  from  one-quarter  to  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  articles 
constructed  are:  photograph  frames,  match  boxes,  saving  boxes,  four-footed  garden 
furniture,  and  a  particular  three-footed  sort  (Illus.  81-37).    • 

When  the  pupil  has  attained  his  eleventh  year,  and  enters  on  his  fifth  school  year, 
he  is  entrusted  with  a  scroll-saw  to  work  in  wood,  and  later  on,  also,  in  zinc.  This 
kind  of  work  is  in  itself  quite  easy,  except  in  its  artistic  finish,  but  very  important. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  pupil  learns  to  work  after  a  drawing,  which  drawing 
must  be  thoroughly  understood.  A  new  feature  consists  also  in  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  for  dengning  pcUtems,  which  tends  to  develop  the  imagination. 

It  is  true  that  such  work  in  wood  and  zinc,  when  not  executed  by  proficient  work- 
men, always  has  a  rough  and  unfinished  look,  the  wood  being  usually  poorly  cut 
out,  and  the  various  parts  inartistically  joined  together,  since  it  is  rare  that  any  one 
is  able,  without  special  instruction,  to  round  off  and  smooth  the  cut  edges  properly. 
For  this  reason  we  propose  to  connect  the  rudiments  of  wood-carving  with  this  sort 
of  work.    The  necessary  implements  for  wood-carving  are  a  scroll-saw,  drill,  gauge, 
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aud  file.  The  wood  and  patterns  are  cheaply  procured;  of  the  latter,  only  the 
copies  made  by  the  pupUe  themsdvea  are  used. 

The  work  done  in  zinc  is  almost  new,  and  little  known  as  yet.  It  forms  a  higher 
step  in  this  species  of  work.  The  awl  replaces  the  drill,  and  a  foundation  of  wood 
is  used.  Remnants  of  zinc  can  be  bought  up  cheaply  from  tin-ware  dealers.  The 
simplest  house  and  kitchen  utensils  are  manufactured,  such  as  pot-covers,  spoons, 
frying  pans,  strainers,  pots,  salt-cellars,  etc.,  etc.,  (see  Dlus.,  88-42). 

The  seventh  school  year  begins  with  instruction  in  the  large  field  of  carpenter's 
work.  The  complete  outfit  of  a  workshop  is  now  requisite,  and  the  carpenter's 
bench  becomes  the  pupil's  true  work-table,  while  various  planes,  drills  and  saws, 
constitute  the  necessary  tools. 

The  articles  manufactured  are  at  first  limited  to  the  most  simple  household  uten- 
sils, but  the  pupils  speedily  advance  to  more  complicated  work.  When  this  tomch 
has  been  thoroughly  pursued  for  a  period  of  two  years,  carving  and  turning  offer 
very  few  difficulties  to  the  worker.  The  preliminaries  here  are  always  carpenter's 
work,  and  the  free-hand  exercises  with  the  clay  constitute  an  additional  preparar 
tion. 

This  species  of  work  forms  the  introductory  step  in  the  Russian  workshops,  and 
is  followed  by  instruction  in  turning,  and  in  the  locksmith's  craft. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  industrial  exercises  planned  for  our  School,  and  of 
which  the  earlier  are  already  in  operation.  The  plan  is  by  no  means  in  so  far  defi- 
nite as  not  to  be  open  to  modifications,  which  our  own  experience,  or  the  criticism  of 
others,  may  suggest;  it  is  the  provisional  plan  upon  which  we  propose  to  proceed, 
and  the  first  steps  of  it  at  least  have  already  been  approved  by  experience* 

RELATION  OF  THIS  WORK  TO  OTHER  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION. 

These  exercises  possess  educati<mal  valve  in  man^  different  ways,  and  may  be 
shown,  as  we  have  said  in  the  beginning,  to  be  in  close  connection  wltii  many 
branches  of  instruction,  and  with  the  collective  education  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion in  drawing  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  modelling.  What  is 
drawn  here  is  manufactured  there,  and  vice  versa. 

Further,  the  rudiments  of  geometry  are  taught  by  means  of  this  work  far  better 
than  with  the  aid  of  mere  dia^grams.  And  a  large  number  of  definitions  and  propo- 
sitions, which  are  commonly  remembered  by  routine,  are,  by  our  method,  demon- 
strated to  the  eye,  and  thus  remain  stamped  on  the  mind  forever. 

Knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  incidentally  acquired.  The  children  learn  to 
cipher  practically,  to  add  and  subtract,  to  read  the  figures  on  the  scale,  to  divide  and 
multiply  them  in  the  most  various  combinations. 

Even  certain  of  the  facts  of  natural  history  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
work .  The  children  learn  to  know  the  material  which  they  are  handling;  they  study 
various  kinds  of  wood,  their  properties,  marks  of  recognition  and  adaptation.  The 
teacher  goes  back  to  the  tree  out  of  which  the  wood  has  come,  and  explains  the  for- 
mation of  the  annual  rings  so  easily  perceptible  to  the  children.  They  are  taught 
from  these  how  to  determine  the  age,  quality j  and  value  of  the  wood.  Forms  of 
nature,  also,  are  actually  copied  in  wood,  clay  and  plaster,  whenever  such  imitation 
is  possible;  and  when  it  is  not,  recourse  is  had  to  drawing. 

In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  make  work-instruction  contribute  towards  the  general 
development  of  the  child.    The  hand  is  educated  by  the  mtnd,  the  mind  by  the  hand, 

GENERAL  ADVANTAQES. 

What  further  advantages  does  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  work-instruction 
offer?  A  great  moral  advantage,  besides  the  purely  intellectual  ones.  The  habit 
of  working  together,  of  living,  as  it  were,  together,  exercises  the  best  moral  influ- 
ence.   At  an  age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  educational  infiuences,  the 
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children  learn  to  live  harmoniously  in  social  groups,  and  become  accustomed  to 
mutual  aid  and  support.  No  individual  can  place  himself  above  another;  all  have 
similar  duties,  equal  rights,  equivalent  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
false,  artificial  equality.  The  children  are  taught  from  the  beginning  the  necessity 
of  subardtnating  themselves  to  the  more  able  and  skilful,  while,  warned  by  their 
own  failures,  they  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  weaker  and  more  helpless. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  must,  in  its  consequences  in  life,  be  of  infinite  significance 
to  the  aitisan  class.    Most  co-operative  societies  of  workingmen  have  failed  because 
their  members  refused  to  submit  even  to  their  own  officers,  to  take  proper  interest 
in  each  other's  work,  because,  in  fact,  co-operation  is  impossible  without  profound 
practical  education  .in  the  duties  of  social  humanity.    As  a  step  towards  such 
education,  we  propose  to  allow  the  pupils  of  a  class  to  select  a  foreman  among 
themselves;  this  foreman  is  appointed  to  be  the  general  adjuster  of  difficulties  and 
hfdper  of  the  others,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  work  like  an  ordinary  laborer ; 
his  rank  increases  his  duties  instead  of  Himiniahmg  them.    The  compensation  for 
this  increase  of  effort  will  be  the  confidence  of  his  comrades,  and  the  sense  of  lead- 
ership founded  on  ability.    The  influence  of  an  elected  foreman  is  much  greater 
and  more  efficacious  than  that  of  a  pupil  who  should  be  appointed  to  this  office  by 
the  teacher;  for  the  latter  is  always  regarded  with  distrust  and  envy  by  his  fellows. 
Work-instruction  brings  a  beneficial  and  refreshing  change  into  school  life. 
Childhood  loves  work,  and  by  our  system  this  love  for  work  is  cultivated  and  pre- 
served.    Our  ultimate  aim,  however,  is  to  build  up  a  self-rejiant  working  class, 
reaOy  educated  for  its  own  sphere,  so  competent  for  its  duties  as  to  be  able  to  work 
independently.    An  educated  working  class,  occupying  such  a  position,  would  con- 
stitute a  ben^cent  force  in  the  community,  instead  of  being,  as  it  often  is  now,  an 
unformed,  chaotic  power,  more  or  less  menacing  to  the  order,  or  even  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  State. 

With  these  aims  it  is  impossible  to  limit  industrial  education  to  the  acquisition  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  arts  by  which  the  artisan  is  to  earn  his  living.  There 
must  be  some  conscious  value  in  the  life  in  order  to  really  make  it  worth  while  to 
earn  a  living;  hence,  otu:  effort  to  secure  for  the  children  of  workingmen — destined 
to  become  workingmen  themselves— the  benefits  of  a  liberal,  that  is,  a  liberating 
education. 

METHODS  OP  TEACHmO  THE  CX)MMON  ENGLISH  STUDIES. 

We  endeavor  to  teach  thoroughly,  whatever  branches  are  taught  in  otu:  School  at 
all.  We  teach  reading  according  to  the  synthetic  analytical  method.  The  child 
does  not  spell,  it  reads  phonetically,  and  what  it  has  read  in  this  manner,  it  writes; 
and  what  it  has  written  it  reads  again,  and  understands.  The  reading  of  print  is 
reserved  for  the  second  school  year.  Why  should  we  begin  by  placing  two  difficul- 
ties, two  alphabets,  in  the  child's  way?  Why  should  children  be  taught  to  write, 
or  rather  draw,  printed  letters— characters  which  they  never  use,  and  which  only 
serve  to  render  the  hand  stiff  and  ungraceful? 

In  the  study  of  geography  we  pursue  the  method  that  has  proved  successful  in 
some  of  the  best  schools  abroad.  A  very  great  number  of  men  and  women  live  in 
astonishing  ignorance  of  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  may  have  learnt  by  rote 
to  repeat  the  names  of  distant  countries,  the  capital  cities  of  those  countries,  the 
size  of  the  population,  the  staple  products,  etc.,  but  of  real  geographical  knowledge 
they  are  destitute.  Our  pupils  are  taught  in  the  first  instances,  how  to  make  dia- 
grams and  maps  of  their  own  school-room,  of  the  streets  leading  to  their  several 
houses,  then  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  territory,  etc.  They  are  thus  led,  in  the 
study  of  geography,  step  by  step,  to  practical  acquaintance  with  what  is  unfamilar 
to  them  by  comparison  with  what  is  familiar.  The  progress  is  loric^r-ftpmthe 
near  to  the  remote,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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In  the  teaching  of  history  to  these  young  children,  we  hold  it  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  be  entirely  independent  of  any  text-book,  and  able  to  freely  handle 
the  vast  material  at  his  disposal,  and  to  draw  from  it,  as  from  an  endless  storehouse, 
with  fixed  and  definite  purpose.  We  attach  even  greater  importance  to,the  moral 
than  to  the  intellectual  significance  of  history.  The  benefits  which  the  understand- 
ing, the  memory,  and  the  imagination  derive  from  the  istudy  of  history,  are  not 
small.  But  history,  considered  as  a  realm  of  actions,  can  be  made  especially  fruit- 
ful of  sound  influence  upon  the  active,  moral  side  of  human  nature.  The  moral 
judgment  is  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  mankind  in  good  and 
evil.  The  moral  feelings  are  purified  by  the  abhorrence  of  the  vices  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  admiration  of  examples  of  greatness  and  virtue.  Text-books  are  not  to 
be  discarded,  but  their  choice  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Thus,  all  books  in 
which  historical  instruction  is  given  in  the  shape  of  printed  questions  and  answers, 
are  highly  objectionable.    They  are  convenient  bridges  which  lead  to  nothing. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  our  institution,  the  giving  of 
systematic  moral  instruction  to  the  pupils,  without  reference  to  doctrines  of  theol- 
ogy. Such  teaching  is  not  given  in  any  of  our  public  schools,  nor,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  any  private  schools.  And  yet,  instruction  in  the  system  of  duties  is  a 
necessary  element  of  all  education,  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of 
education,  without  which  any  plan  of  studies  must  remain  essentially  incomplete. 
We  propose  to  offer  such  instruction  to  our  pupils,  and  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  round  off  the  scheme  of  their  education. 

Having  such  intentions,  we  take  courage  to  hope  that  our  School  may  fulfil  its 
mission,  and  that  we  shall  not  lack  the  criticism,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  but  at 
all  events,  the  coimsel  and  support  of  good  and  noble  men  and  women  in  perfecting 
the  work. 

G.  BAMBERGER. 

SCHEME  OF  STUDIES. 


The  following  is  the  scheme  of  studies  for  the  youngest  classes,  the 
only  classes  then  organized  in  the  Workingman's  School.  The  figures 
represent  the  number  of  hours  given  to  the  study  each  week.  Com- 
position, Grammar,  and  German  are  added  in  the  third  year.  Geome- 
try in  the  fourth  year.  Physics  in  the  fifth.  The  studies  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  are  the  same.  Algebra  is  added  in  the  seventh  year. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  year  classes  have  the  same'  studies.  The 
studies  of  the  first  year  are  continued  through  the  course,  with  the 
additional  studies,  as  stated. 


Class  VII. 


Reading ) 


Writing  \ 

Drawing 2 

Arithmetic 4 

Geography 2 

History 2 

Natural  History 2 

Singing  )  ^ 

Calisrthenics  C 

Work  Instruction 4 

Ethics 2 


Class  Vin. 

Reading)  g 

Writing  f 

Drawing 3 

ArHhmetic 5 

Object  Lessons. 5 

Singing         [  3 

Calisthenics  i 

Work  Instruction ^ 

Ethics 2 
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The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year: 

tbeasubeb's  btatkhent. 

January  lat,  1880,  balance 1508.52 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  Deoeimber  31st,  1880 3, 196.05 

$8,699.57 
Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  December  dlst,  1880: 

Salaries $8,008.00 

Lunch ; 615.00 

Rent 760.00 

Fuel  and  sundries 1 10. 00 


$8,483.00 

OfFICEBS  of    the  WORKINaMAN'S    SCHOOL  AKD    FrXE    KINDERGARTEN  FOR  1881. 

Prof.  Felix  Adlsr, 
Director  of  the  Workingman^s  School  and  Fr^e  Kindergarten. 

EZBCUTIVB  COMMITTEB  OF  THE  WORKINOMAN*S  SCHOOL:  * 


I>r.  Joseph  Goldmark, 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs, 

Mrs.  Mart  Putnam  Jaoobi,  M.  D., 


Prof.  Channino  Whittaker, 

Prof.  De  Volsen  Wood, 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  Secretary. 


EzECUTi V eKJommittee  of  the  Kindergarten: 

Mr.  Martin  S.  Fechheimer,  I  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kohn,  f 

Mr.  Sioismund  Jonas,  Mrs.  S.  Hirschbach, 

Mr.  Jambs  €k>LD3MiTH,  |  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenbaum,  Secretary. 

Principal  of  the  Workingman's  jScAooZ— Mr.  Gabriel  Bamberger. 

Teacher  of  Class  FJ/J— Miss  Alice  Spear. 

Instructor  in  Drawing—^iBR  L.  Fery.  J 

Principal  of  the  Free  Kindergarten— Mibb  Fanny  E.Schwedler. 

Assistant  Kindergartners—Was  Francis  Wise,  Miss  G.  Gordon. 

Pupils  of  the  Normat  Class  now  assisting  in  the  Kindergarten— M\bb  F.  Heartt, 
Miss  M.  Schem,  Miss  L.  Mills,  Miss  I.  Bellis,  Miss  M.  Calisch,  Miss  I.  Mandel,  Miss  L. 
Kierski,  Miss  G.  Goldsmith,  Miss  H.  Oberbauer,  Miss  H.  Bruckmann. 

THE  WORKINGMAN'S  SCHOOL,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

In  transmitting,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  combiued 
second  and  third  annual  reports,  (January  1,  1881,  to  January  1, 1883) 
of  the  Workingman's  School  as  made  to  him  by  the  Principal,  Profes- 
sor Adler  gives,  in  lieu  of  an  extended  report  as  Director  of  the  School, 

*The  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindeiigarten  are  one  institution,  but  it 
^38  been  necessary  to  create  two  executive  committees,  in  order  to  divide  the  oner- 
ous work  of  management. 

fit  is  proper  also  to  mention  the  names  of  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Hertzog,who  have 
rendered  valuable  and  voluntary  assistance  to  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, in  visiting  the  homes  of  our  pupils. 

t  Miss  Fery  has  given  her  able  services  as  a  volunteer.  Sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
^«  for  the  sacrifices  she  has  brought  and  is  still  bringing  for  0|^Jtii?JSJ^OOQie 
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the  article  concerning  the  School,  contributed  by  himself  to  the  Prince- 
ton Review,  (March,  1883,)  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  School,  and 
the  theory  of  the  "  Creative  Method  '^  are  set  forth.  In  his  brief  pre- 
liminary report  he  says,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  School  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1882: 

Concerning  the  outward  progress  of  the  School,  I  can  give  a  most  cheering  and 
encouraging  account.  Though  the  institution  is  comparatively  young,  though  only 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Kindergarten  was  founded,  and  three  years  since 
the  School  proper  was  started,  the  institution  has  already  gained  no  mconaiderahle 
number  of  warm-hearted  and  open-handed  friends.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  known  that  the  United  Belief  Works,  under  whose  auspices  the  Work- 
ingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  are  conducted,  is  an  organization  totally 
distinct  from  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  membership  in  the  former 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  the  support  or  endorsement  of  the  opinions  on  religion 
accepted  by  the  latter.  Accordingly  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Belief  Works, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  is  now  happily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  we  already  co^pt  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  subscribers  on  our  list. 

During  the  last  two  years  it  bepame  apparent  that  the  quarters  hitherto  occupied 
by  us  at  the  comer  of  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Broadway  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
harbor  the  crowd  of  pupils  who  besieged  our  doors  for  admission.  If  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  which  we  have  begun  was  worth  prosecuting  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  suitable  building  should  be  provided,  in  which  the  scheme  of  the  School 
might  be  unfolded  to  its  full  proportions.  Accordingly  a  movement  was  started 
among  the  friends  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  school 
edifice.  Meetings  were  held  and  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  a  suitable 
site  was  selected  and  purchased,  and  the  work  of  erection  soon  began  in  good 
earnest.  We  cannot  speak  with  sufficient  thankfulness  of  those  who  have  had  this 
matter  in  charge.    *    *    * 

After  expressing  the  sense  of  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  those 
not  members,  who  have  aided  in  the  work,  he  says: 

They  and  the  committee  will  feel  that  their  labors  are  in  a  measure  at  least  re- 
warded by  the  completion  of  the  noble  yet  modest  edifice  which  now  stands  at  109 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  dedicated  to  its  uses,  to  become, 
let  us  trust,  a  centre  of  light  and  good  infiuence  for  the  entire  community. 

He  then  recites  the  evidence  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  this  ex- 
periment as  shown  by  the  participation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
the  President  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  in  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  school 
building,  and  says: 

THE  EXPERIMENT  ALREADY    ATTRACTS  THE    ATTENTION  OF  EDUCA- 
TORS. 

Other  evidence,  too,  is  accumulating  going  to  show  that  a  wider  interest  has  been 
created  in  the  objects  to  which  we  are  devoted.  The  Superintendents  of  various 
States  and  cities  have  written  for  detailed  information, concerning  our  School,  witii 
a  view  of  introducing  similar  methods,  if  they  should  bear  the  test  of  experience, 
in  the  institutions  over  which  they  themselves  have  control.  *  *  *  Thus  it  Ls 
clear  that  we  are  laboring,  not  only  for  the  pupils  whom  we  directly  educate,  but 
that  we  may  hope  to  help  in  a  work  of  general  reform.  Let  only  the  experiment  of 
work  and  art  instruction  in  the  School  be  successfully  demonstrated  here,  and  it 
will  be  duplicated  and  reduplicated  elsewhere,  and  the^^^^J^v^ucational  system  of 
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the  country  may  feel  the  beneficent  effect  and  may  in  time  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
level. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  we  have  ample  reason  to  look  forward  with  ardor  and  in- 
terest to  the  future.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  educational  reform.  What  we  aim 
at  is  to  build  up  a  higher  and  truer  humanity  in  the  generation  tl^t  will  succeed 
us  !  And  if,  in  addition  to  being  a  movement  for  educational  reform,  ours  is  also  a 
charitable  movement,  if  we  seek  to  apply  the  better  education  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  rather  than  of  the  rich,  it  is  because  the  i>oor  need  help  most,  and  because  edu- 
cation is  the  only  radical  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  lift  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind above  degradation  and  dependence. 

After  expressing  appreciation  of  the  self-denying  zeal  of  the  teach- 
ers, who,  by  reason  of  their  interest  in  the  work,  have  been  content 
with  inadequate  compensation,  he  thus  describes  the  teaching  force 
of  the  School  as  illustrating  the  eclectic,  liberalizing  tendency  of  the 
institution: 

The  Principal  of  the  School  is  a  graduate  of  a  German  seminary,  and  brings  with 
him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  rational  pedagogy,  as  his  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  his  position;  the  teacher  of  Natural  History  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University;  the  teacher  of  the  7th  class  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  the  teacher  of  the  Workshop  comes  from  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  the  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modelling  is  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise.  To  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  one  of  the  teachers  of  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Seligman,  teachers  of  Singing,  and  Miss  Fery, 
for  several  years  teacher  of  Drawing,  we  owe  special  thanks  for  the  gratuitous  serv- 
ice which  they  have  given  to  their  respective  classes. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  responsibility  which  the  Society  has  assumed 
in  undertaking  this  school,  and  makes  grateful  reference  to  the  aid 
already  given  by  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  referring  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Seligman  and  to  Mrs.  General  Herman  Uhl  by  name,  and 
closes  thus: 

Let  U8  then  take  heart,  and  only  see  to  it,  that  we  make  this  School  as  perfect  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it;  let  us  value  it  as  the  apple  of  our  eye,  and  labor  to  make 
it  worthy  of  the  general  support,  then  it  will  surely  receive  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

FELIX  ADLEB. 

i    Copious  extracts  from  Professor  Adler's  article  will  be  given,  both 

because  in  them  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  methods  followed 

in  this  experimental  school  is  clearly  stated,  and  also,  because  the 

[Brticle  furnishes  a  clear  exi)osition  of  the  claims  made  for  the  new 

^fducation  only  five  years  ago  by  one  of  its.leading  advocates.     By 

Ihe  standard  here  set  forth,  the  trend  of  this  industrial  educational 

liiovement  in  its  present  development,  and  the  approach  or  departure 

>f  the  arguments  more  recently  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  move- 

Bient,  towards  or  from  the  standard  here  promulgated,  can  be  readily 

measured. 

lu  any  system  of  methods  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  towards 

iiiere  formalism,  and  the  present  movement  seems,  on  the  one  hand, 

omewhat  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  playing  by  the 

fUildren  at  cooking  and  other  employments,  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
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rin^  o/  all  the  higher  ideals  of  education,  and  a  can- 

iiit<>^  *^^ae  dairelopment  of  the   purely  practical  part  of  tiw 
gftqaent  u^ 

PBOORAKMSS  VBItSUS  P&ACTlCS. 

fjiMt  although  certain  studies  are  found  enrolled  in  the  courses  uf 
0choolB  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  they  are  taught  as  their 
ndvocates  suppose  them  to  be,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  ex]>t- 
rience  once  related  to  the  writer  by  the  superintendent  of  a  largt 
city,  who,  finding  that  the  study  of  drawing  was  on  the  schedule  (»i 
studies  in  some  of  the  primary  schools,  visited  these  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  progress  the  young  pupils  were  making.  As 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  merits  of  Walter  Smith's  sys- 
tem of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  and  in  the  uses  of  object  teaching,  hi- 
surprise  may  be  imagined  when  he  found  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  these  schools  was  limited  to  compelling  the  children  to  mem- 
orize the  printed  definitions  of  the  simpler  geometric  forms;  and  this 
was  done  in  good  faith  by  the  teachers,  who  themselves  had  never 
had  any  instruction  in  the  new  study.  So,  while  from  the  print-eJ 
schedule  of  studies  the  inference  would  be  that  the  new  methods 
were  getting  a  foothold  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  it  was 
found,  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  worst  features 
of  the  old  memoriter  system  were  in  full  possession  of  the  field- 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed,  in  view  of  the  present  prevalence 
of  Kindergarten  and  object-lesson  methods  of  teaching,  that  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  just  such  errors  has  been  elimdnated: 
but  recent  publications  of  sundry  pupils'  examination  papers,  with 
their  amusing  and  amazing  blunders,  have  shown  that  the  extent  of 
misapprehension  among  the  school  children  is  almost  illimitable.  In 
these  two  classes  of  examples  of  instances  of  ignorance  and  misappre- 
hension, both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  may  be  found  the  strongest  ar- 
guments for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  teachers, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  methods  and  Walter 
Smith's  elementary  courses  in  drawing,  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  This,  and  more,  has  been  attempted  in  the  schools  here  de- 
scribed, and  therefore  the  experiment  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Professor  Adler's  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  was  entitled  **A 
New  Experiment  in  Education."  After  explaining  that  this  title 
had  reference  to  the  school  recently  founded  by  the  New  York  City 
"Society  for  Ethical  Culture,"  he  proceeds  to  state  the  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  the  undertaking. 

"the  creative  method." 

The  salient  feature  of  the  new  experiment  is  that  it  introduces  what  may  be  called 
the  creative  method  into  school-education.  The  system  of  teaching  by  object  les- 
sons has  long  been  familiar  to  educators.    It  is  proposed  to  improve  upon  this  system 
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br  giving  lesBons  in  the  production  of  objects.  The  step  forward  taken  by  Pesta- 
lozzi,  when  he  snmmoned  teachers  to  desist  from  the  vain  work  of  teaching  the 
names  of  things,  and  to  lead  their  pupils  rather  to  a  first-hand  observation  of  things, 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  pedagogy.  At  present  stUl  another  step 
most  be  taken,  viz,  from  the  mere  observation  to  the  production  of  things  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  the  taking  of  this  step  will  mark  another 
epoch  in  pedagogy.  Froebel  began  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  creative  method 
in  his  Kindergarten.  But  the  Kindergarten  system  covers  only  three  years  of  the 
child's  life,  while  for  the  school  age  proper  no  valuable  and  tangible  formulation  of 
the  creative  principle  has  yet  been  given.  Here  the  work  remains  to  be  done,  and 
^e  experiment  of  which  this  article  speaks  is  an  attempt  to  do  it. 

DISnKGUISHED  FROM  '^INDUSTRIAL." 

I  find  it  necessaiy,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  creative 
method  implied  to  education  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  industrial  education. 
A  great  d^  of  confusion  is  often  caused  and  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  is  need- 
^\y  aroused  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms,  especially  in  designating  new  methods 
»r  ideas. 

The  phrase  *^  industrial  education  "  may  have,  and  has  acquired  two  entirely  difr- 
tinct  meanmgs.  Ajs  understood  by  one  party  it  means  the  kind  of  education  that  is 
intended  to  foster  industrial  skill,  and  to  fit  the  pupil,  while  at  school,  for  the  indus- 
^  porsuitB  of  later  life.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  insist  on  the  impor- 
taiKe  of  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  and  who  are  urging  its  adoption,  use 
the  phrase  in  this  sense.  *  *  *  But  there  is  a  totally  dijff  erent  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  '^ industrial  education"  may  be  understood;  not  that  education  shaU  be 
o^e  subservient  to  industrial  success,  but  that  the  acquisition  of  industrial  skill 
ihaii  be  a  means  for  promoting  the  general  education  of  the  pupil;  that  the  educa- 
^n  of  the  hand  shaU  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more  efficaciously  edu- 
cing the  brain.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense,  in  which  labor  is  regarded  as  a  means  of 
nental  development,  that  industrial  education  is  understood  by  the  most  enlight- 
aed  of  its  advocates.  They  are  well  aware  that  to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school 
s  to  degrade  the  school;  that  to  take  away  from  the  young  the  time  that  should 
^  dedicated  to  the  elements  of  general  culture  and  devote  it  to  training  them  in  a 
fwcial  aptitude,  however  useful  later  on,  is  to  impair  the  humanity  of  the  child. 
^y  desire  nothing  of  this  sort,  and  they  ask  that  a  workshop  be  connected  with 
^ery  school  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  chemical  laboratory  is  connected  with 
^>Ty  college. 

There  are  thus  two  antagonistic  parties  whose  watchword  **  industrial  education  " 
t^  alike  become.  The  one  seeks  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machine-tike 
^  they  aheady  are,  though  with  the  proviso  that  they  shall  be  made  more  per- 
*xt  machines,  more  skilful  to  increase  wealth  and  to  feed  the  channels  of  the 
oanufacturer's  profits.  The  other  party,  standing  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought, 
^k  rather  to  elevate  the  masses  to  more  completely  develop  the  humanity  of  the 
'iting,  and  look  upon  technical  and  art  education  in  the  school  as  a  novel  and  ad- 
limble  means  for  achieving  this  result.  Since,  then,  the  phrase  ''  industrial  edu- 
^on*^  is  susceptible  of  interpretations  so  diverse  and  so  incompatible  with  each 
ther,  it  is  in  the  interest  at  least  of  those  who  have  the  higher  educational  aim  in 
iew  to  make  use  of  a  less  equivocal  designation;  and  the  phrase  ''the  creative 
tt/thod"  win  henceforth  be  adopted  by  us. 

I^  me  then  endeavor  to  point  out  the  application  of  the  creative  method  in  the 
'hfio\  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  the 
^,  to  the  fonnation  of  character.  In  respect  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  the 
^^ring  of  the  creative  method  on  the  study  of  geometry  wiU  be  especially  obvious. 
He  work  on  whicli  tfie  pnj^  is  en^iaijed  ta  the  school  workshop  wi^jjig^l^ 
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/ 
oepdon  of  the  fundamental  geometrical  relations  unusually  clear  and  distinct  The 
properties  of  a  square,  trapezoid,  circle,  ellipse,  cube,  cylinder,  etc,  wfll  be  more 
vividly  realiBBd  by  those  who  embody  these  forms  than  by  those  who  only  observe 
tlnm.  And  if  we  remember  that  the  geometrical  forms  are  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  forms  whatsoever,  we  shall  not  underrate  the  importance  of  a  per- 
fect grasp  of  these  forms  by  the  youthful  mind. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  found  an  outline  of  the  scheme  of  lessons  pro- 
jected for  the  school  workshop.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  geometrical  forma 
are  produced  by  the  pupils  m  different  kinds  of  materials  and  with  a  considerable 
variety  of  tools;  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  technical  work  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical knowledge  involved  advance  as  far  as  possible  in  parallel  lines.  What 
Froebel  began  in  the  Kindergarden  is  here  carried  out  on  a  higher  plane  and  with 
much  greater  minuteness  of  detail. 

INTBE-RELATION  BETWEEN  DRAWINQ  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK. 

Secondly,  in  the  school  workshop  there  is  an  intimate  and  constant  connection 
between  the  drawing  and  the  technical  work.  They  are  mutually  complementary. 
The  work  is  the  concrete  representation  of  the  drawing,  the  drawing  is  the  abstract 
representation  of  the  work.  It  is  well  known  how  few  workmen  in  the  various} 
trades  are  able  to  comprehend  the  abstract  expression  of  form  in  a  drawing  so  well 
as  to  translate  it  without  the  assistance  of  a  model  into  the  material  at  l^eir  com- 
loand,  or,  conversely,  to  represent  a  material  form,  if,  it  be  at  all  of  a  complicated 
character,  in  a  correct  drawing.  But  this  faculty,  which  is  of  such  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  workman,  and  the  lack  of  which  is  the  subject  of  so  many  com- 
plaints, should  be  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  weU  educated  person 
whether  workman  or  not.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  language  of  form  is  one  of 
those  languages  which  every  one  should  seek  to  master  as  being  essential  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  mind;  nor  will  it  be  gainsaid  that  the  power  of  con- 
cretely expressing  forms  will  give  us  a  firmer  mental  hold  upon  the  forms  them- 
selves. 

Thirdly,  the  work  of  the  pupils  will  aid  them  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  mechanics.  The  pupils  will  be  taught  to  make  parts  of  mech- 
anism and  will  afterwards  learn  how  these  parts  are  put  together.  They  will  thus 
not  only  gain  a  more  realizing  knowledge  of  machines  and  their  functions,  but  will 
also  be  led  up  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  general  laws  and  principles  that 
underlie  the  action  of  machinery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  course  they  will  be 
taught  to  cast  in  plaster  of  paris  the  most  important  parts  of  the  steam  engine. 

Fourthly,  a  series  of  workshop  lessons  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and,  as  it  were,  supplying  a  foundation  for  the  teaching  of 
natural  philosophy.  The  pupils  will  as  far  as  possible  construct  their  own  scien- 
tific apparatus. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  ETE  AND  THE  HAND. 

Parenthetically  I  would  mention  that  the  technical  work  of  the  pupils  will  be  to 
them  *a  gymliastic  of  the  eye  and  hand.  We  hear  much  said  concerning  mens  satia  in 
corpore  aano,  and  concerning  the  importance  of  making  every  member  of  l^e  body, 
supple  and  pliable,  every  organ  true  and  quick,  so  that  the  whole  of  our  physical 
nature  may  be  the  ever  ready  and  nimble  servant  of  the  soul.  But  how  then  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  those  two  organs,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  which  are  the  preferred 
messengers  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  mind,  should  receive  so  little  adequate 
discipline?  To  make  good  this  deficiency,  to  secure  a  more  perfect  eye  and  hand 
training,  and  thus  to  carry  forward  the  gymnastic  art  to  its  highest  applicatioiiB, 
the  workshop  in  the  school  is  needed.  Who  will  deny  that  the  future  physician, 
the  experimenter  in  every  department  of  scienoe,  and  indeed  everr  one  to  wbom  « 
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deft  hand  and  keen  powers  of  oboenration  are  important,  will  find  such  a  prepara- 
tory discipline  in  early  youth  an  inestimable  advantage? 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  value  of  the  creative  method  for  the  culture  of 
the  intellect.  But  we  who  desire  an  '  *  all  sided  "  rather  than  a  ' '  one  sided  *'  develop- 
Dient  of  the  child  must  take  into  account  the  sBsthetic  and  moral  nature  as  well ; 
only  by  the  harmonious  culture  of  all  three  can  the  larger  humanity  be  perfected, 
and  the  cnreative  method  must  show  itself  capable  of  giving  a  powerful  stimolos  in 
all  these  different  directions  if  it  would  vindicate  its  title  to  the  high  significance 
which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it. 

INFLUENCE  IN  DEVELOPINO  AXTSfTlC  APTITUDES. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  production  of  beautiful  forms  by  the  pupU  will  tend 
to  heighten  his  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  refine  his  taste.  I  here 
speak  of  the  school  atelier  as  I  have  before  spoken  of  a  school  workshop.  Both  are 
equally  needed  to  supplement  the  class  rooms  of  the  ordinary  school.  In  the  latter 
mechanical  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  work  executed  is  the 
means  of  creating  mathematical  precision ;  in  the  former  free-hand  drawing  is  the 
basis,  and  the  work  done  is  the  means  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  harmony  and  of 
beauty. 

He  says  that  some  of  the  very  yoimg  children  have  shown  remark- 
able fondness  and  aptitude  for  artistic  production,  and  proceeds  to 
consider  the  possible  influence  and  value  of  wide-spread  elementary 
artistic  training  throughoiit  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

His  words  on  this  point  are  in  full  accord  with  the  profession  of 
faith  in  the  value  and  far-reaching  power  of  definite  training  in  ele- 
mentary forms  and  principles  of  art,  as  promulgated  by  the  talented 
trio  of  educational  pioneers  and  apostles,  Walter  Smith,  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  their  ardent  associates  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  introducing  into  the  American  public  school,  and  in- 
deed into  the  American  conception  of  education,  the  idea  that  taste 
could  be  made  a  subject  of  education,  could  be  developed  by  train- 
ing ;  that  the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  study  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  produce  objects  of  beauty,  constituted  a  legitimate  province  of 
general  education. 

In  these  views  he  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  those  great  educa- 
tors. 

Speaking  of  the  love  of  beauty  thus  early  shown  by  these  little 
children,  he  proceeds  to  picture  in  the  following  eloquent  passages, 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  great  Na- 
tional Art.  He  sees  clearly  the  truth  that  it  is  only  when  the.  whole 
people  have  knowledge  and  love  for  art  that  the  coming  of  the  great 
individual  artists  may  be  reasonably  anticipated;  for  great  artists 
like  great  orators  spring  from  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  people  and 
can  live  only  while  sustained  by  their  love  and  sympathy : 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EABLY  ART  TRAININO  TO  THB  NATION. 

Let  US  consider  what  a  promise  is  contained  in  this  beginning,  and  what  a  benefit 
it  would  be  if  pupils  in  all  schools  could  receive  a  similar  education!  How  would  art 
flourish  9WW  if  the  slumbering  art  instincts  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  awak* 
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ened,  and  a  public  sentiment  were  formed  favorable  to  and  appreciative  of  the  high- 
est efforts  of  truti  art!  For  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  great  artists  will  be  formed  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  country,  by  schools  and  advantages  for  the  few.  The  solitary 
artist  must  perish  or  deteriorate  for  lack  of  the  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
he  can  live.  The  great  artist  is  the  rich  ripe  fruit  of  a  whole  peop]e*s  art  life;  is  the 
high  crested  wave  that  rises  out  of  a  whole  sea  of  similar  tendency  and  endow- 
ment. And  not  only  would  the  public  encouragement  and  understanding  of  the 
best  art  be  fostered  in  school  ateliers,  but  the  faculty  of  adequately  executing  the 
ideas  of  a  sculptor  or  an  architect  would  thus  be  trained.  Tlie  complaint  is  made 
that  we  have  not  in  this  country  workmen  who,  like  those  of  France,  can  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  the  conception  of  an  artist,  feeling  what  he  desires  to  express,  and, 
in  their  subordinate  capacity,  contributing  to  the  fine  realization  of  his  intentions. 
Can  it  excite  surprise  that  this  should  be  so,  when  we  compare  the  pains  which  are 
taken  with  the  art  education  of  the  people  generally  in  France  and  the  all  but  neg- 
lect into  which  this  branch  of  education  is  suffered  to  fall  amongst  ourselves?  The 
creative  method  has  here,  too,  a  great  mission  of  reform  to  fulfil;  and  a  fairer  future 
will  dawn  for  art  in  America  when  its  principles  shall  be  understood  and  recognized. 

Then,  after  a  few  passages  on  the  moral  influence  of  this  training 
upon  the  individual,  he  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  between  the  little  ones,  brought  about  by  the 
methods  of  this  school.     On  this  point  he  says: 

There  are  other  incidental  moral  influences  implied  in  the  creative  method.  It 
leads  to  comradeship  among  the  littie  workers.  It  allows  of  union  of  effort  in  the 
performance  of  those  common  tasks  which  are  occasionally  proposed  to  a  whole  class, 
when  all  the  pupils  combine  to  produce  a  common  result  and  are  alike  interested  in 
it  because  they  have  all  contributed  to  its  achievement.  It  leads  to  a  willing  rec- 
ognition of  superior  merit  in  fellow  workers,  and  a  subordination  of  the  less  to  the 
guidance  of  the  more  efficient.  This  indispensable  element  of  a  generous  character, 
in  which  the  generality  of  workmen  are  so  sadly  deficient,  is  inculcated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  abler  pupils  of  a  class  to  be  the  helpers,  the  foremen  as  it  were,  of 
the  less  able. 

Our  author  then,  after  a  few  words  on  the  value  of  this  training 
to  all  classes,  proceeds  to  emphasize  the  importance  to  the  so-called 
factory  **hand"  of  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  understand 
the  relation  which  his  particular  piece  of  work  bears  to  the  completed 
whole;  and  so  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  daily  occupation* 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  VALUABLE  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OF  CITIZENS. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  some  of  the  principal  advantages  which  the  system 
of  education  by  production  carries  with  it,  it  will  readily  be  percdved  that  they  are 
calculated  to  accrue  to  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  to  those  who 
will  later  in  life  enter  the  professions  as  well  as  those  who  are  destined  for  a  trade, 
to  those  who  will  be  merchants  and  scholars  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  compelled 
to  do  the  hard  physical  labor  of  the  world.  But  for  the  class  last  mentioned  certain 
additional  advantages  will  result  from  the  method  we  have  described;  and  a  few 
words  concerning  these  may  not  be  amiss.  I  count-  among  the  peculiar  benefits 
which  the  working  class  will  reap  from  the  introduction  of  the  creatine  method  into 
schools,  first,  the  circumstance  that,  becoming  possessed  of  superior  skill,  they  will 
turn  out  superior  work;  that  they  will  enhance  the  value  of  their  country's  manu- 
factures in  the  great  markets  of  competition,  and  will  secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
goaaervA  w^th  (or  tbemoelv^s.    But  ^is  pecuniary  benefit,  import^mt  {» it  is  to  (be 
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wage  earning  class,  we  distinctly  refuse  to  recognise  as  the  chief  aim  and  end  of 
work  education,  and  we  regard  it  as  insignificant  compared  with  a  higher  mental 
and  moial  good  which  superior  training  will  place  within  reach  of  the  future  work- 
men. 

OP  SPECTAL  VALUE  TO  WORKEBS  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  worker  in  the  factory  of  the  present  day  too  often  moves  like  a  machine 
among  machines.  He  does  not  comprehend  Uie  wonderful  processes  which  occur 
around  him,  and  his  mind  is  blunted  and  degraded  by  constant  contact  with  opera- 
tions of  whose  principles  he  is  ignorant.  Far  otherwise  would  it  be  if  he  could  be 
BO  far  educated  as  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  he  deals, 
tlie  laws  which  the  gigantic  forces  that  he  utilizes  obey;  and  if  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances amongst  which  he  labors  would  become  transparent  to  his  eyes  so  as  to  re- 
veal their  underlying  plan.  The  worker  becomes  truly  independent  then  when  he 
has  intellectually  mastered  his  work.  And  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  promises  of  the 
creative  method  that  it  will  ultimately  help  to  build  up  such  intelligence,  that  it  will 
give  a  new  dignity  to  labor  by  putting  more  mind  into  it,  and  that  it  will  saturate 
the  daily  toil  of  the  masses  of  mankind  with  understanding. 

He  then  considers  the  value  of  these  new  methods  in  furnishing 
varied  opportunities  to  the  children  for  the  exhibition  of  capacity,  a 
most  important  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the  child,  as, 
in  his  summing  up  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  he  clearly 

i^hows: 

PEDAOOOICAL    FEATURES. 

The  leading  features  of  the  creative  method  have  thus  been  delineated,  and  it  only 
remains  to  add  a  number  of  minor  points  whose  importance  wiU  be  especially  ap- 
parent to  professional  teachers.*  The  creative  method  will  open  a  new  avenue  for 
exploring  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  It  will  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
nature  of  the  child  to  declare  itself  and  to  reveal  its  bias.  The  progress  of  all  mod- 
ern education  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  individualization,  and  wise  pedagogues 
will  welcome  any  test  of  individuality  as  an  invaluable  help. 

ALTERNATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT   OF  VALUE  TO  PUPILS. 

The  creative  method  affords  a  wholesome  alternation  between  work  and  study, 
and  thus  provides  an  additional  means  of  mental  and  bodily  recreation.  Change  of 
occupation  is  often  better  than  entire  rest.  When  pupils  shall  pass  from  the  class- 
room to  the  workshop  or  atelier,  and  from  these  back  to  the  class-room,  they  will 
experience  a  new  zest  and  relish  for  their  school  duties,  and  every  faculty  will  be- 
•  come  brighter  and  keener.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  England  the  results 
achieved  in  the  half  time  schools,  which  are  attended  by  factory  children,  are  on  an 
average  as  high  as  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.  The  work  of  the  factory  tends  to 
quicken  the  observation,  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  to  stimulate  the  mental 
activity  of  those  children,  so  that  they  learn  in  half  time  what  others  learn  in  full 
time.    This  experience  may  well  serve  to  refute  a  persistent  objection  which  the 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  go  through 
the  entire  course  of*  technical  and  art  instruction  which  has  been  marked  out. 
Those  who,  after  a  prolonged  trial,  show  themselves  to  be  hopelessly  incapacitated 
in  either  direction  are  dropped  from  the  course,  and  the  main  stress  of  their  educa- 
tion is  laid  on  other  studies.  In  our  own  experience,  though  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poorest  class,  the  list  Of  incapable  pupils,  as  compared  with  the  total  number,  is 
BnialL 
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opiHinonts  of  the  improvetl  nietliodsof  education  are  in  the  habit  of  urging;  namely, 
that  the  young  are  already  sufficiently  hurdene<l,  and  that  it  would  lie  injurious  to 
impose  new  loadn  u[X)n  th(»ir  alnjad)*^  overtaxtnl  brains.  The  system  of  education  by 
work  will  have  no  such  teiitleiicy;  on  the  contrary  the  exercise  of  their  creative  in- 
tellect will  be  a  genuine  refre^shment  for  the  young,  and  inst«;id  of  imposing  an 
additional  load  we  shall  in  reality  make  all  their  other  studies  easier  by  the  salutary 
influence  which  variety  of  occupation  cannot  fail  to  exert. 

IT  AKOUSES»THE  SLUMBERING  FACULTIES  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Furthermore,  the  creative  method  often  affords  us  the  means  of  rescuing  an  indi- 
vidual life  that  seems  already  past  redemption.  It  is  necessary  to  the  mental 
health  of  adults,  and  deejdy  imix>rtant  in  the  education  of  children,  that  they 
should  l)e  able  to.  do  some  one  thing  thoit)Uglily  well.  The  being  able  to  do  one 
thing  well  is  the  stai'ting  point  for  doing  other  things  well.  Now  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  children,  and  esjiecially  those  whose  memory  is  weak,  fall  hope- 
lessly behindhand  in  tlie  ordinary  branches  of  a  public  school  course.  In  ct»nse- 
(^uence  tliey  are  set  down  as  dunces,  and  hearing  this  opinion  constantly  reiieattnl 
by  others,  they  gradually  adopt  it  themselves,  and  settle  down  to  the  conviction  of 
their  stupidity,  and  fall  into  a  dull,  bnxwiing  condition  from  which  they  may  never 
emerge.  Cases  of  such  children  have  occurred  in  the  Workinginan's  Scluwl.  But 
what  a  change  was  observed  in  these  very  children  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
school  workshop  !  They  happened  to  be  exceptionally  endowed  with  manual  skill: 
in  the  workshop  they  easily  performed  the  Uisks  w?t  them,  and  even  excell€»d  their 
fellow-j)upils.  As  a  consequence  their  crushed  self-respect  re-arose,  their  attitude 
l)ecame  manlier,  their  look  more  confident — they  had  done  one  thing  well;  and  this 
gave  a  favorable  turn  to  their  whole  development,  and  a  new  impulse  to  their  exer- 
tions in  every  direction.  It  is  assuredly  no  slight  argument  in  favor  of  the  creative 
method  that  it  affords  us  the  means  of  building  up  the  self-respect  of  children  who 
are  mentally  backward,  and  thus  furnishes  a  point  where  the  lever  may  be  applied 

in  order  to  raise  their  entire  intellectual  status. 

*  *  it  «  *  «  .      « 

He  thus  proclaims  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  new  system 
in  his  final  sentence  : 

The  purpose  of  the  creative  method  is  to  build  up  a  more  complete  humanity  in 
the  young.     Tlie  total  humanity  of  the  child  is  the  ideal  aim;  and  in  the  interest  of 
no  base  or  mercenary  end,  but  of  this  highest  spiritual  ])urpose,  the  school  work- 
shop and  atelier  are  demanded.     Over  their  portals  should  be  inscribed  : 
*'  Sacred  to  the  larger  Humanity."  * 

FELIX  ADLER. 


*  Tlie  note,  filling  some  three  pages  which  here  follow  in  the  jmniphlet,  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  courses  of  study.  This  has  been  modified,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  programmes  sent  to  the  writer  in  1887,  which  will  here  follow  tlie  extracts 
given  from  Principal  Bamberger's  report.  The  first  section  of  the  note  describes 
the  '•Parents'  Meeting,"  held  monthly  in  the  school  building.  The  secx>nd  jwira- 
graph,  as  it  gives  a  most  interesting  insight  into  the  completeness  of  the  methods 
used  to  develop  the  varied  faculties  of  the  poor  tenement-house  children  who  attend 
the  school,  is  here  quoted  : 

"A  second  measure  wius  found  necessary  to  facilitate  the  w^orking  of  the  system. 
In  teaching  natural  history  it  bei'ame  evident  that  many  of  our  pupils,  taken  as 
they  were  from  the  tenement-houses  of  New  York,  did  not  i)osse88  those  elementary 
imprt»ssions  of  nature  up<m  which,  a.s  a  foundaticm,  the  instructor  must  build.  Wo 
arranged,  therefore,  to  send  out  a  vacation-colony  into  some  picturesque  district  (^f 
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The  Workingman's  School. 

Principal's  Report.    (January  1st,  1883.) 

To  Professor  Felix  Abler, 

Director  of  the  Workingman'a  School : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  biennial  report : 

The  class  entering  from  the  Kindergarten  is  Class  VIII  in  the  school.  By  the 
promotion  of  new  classes  annually  from  the  Kindergarten,  and  by  accessions  to 
some  extent  from  without,  the  school  has  increased  from  two  classes  and  51  pupils 
in  1881.  to  four  classes  and  144  pupils  at  the  date  of  this  report.  There  are  to  be 
eight  classes  in  all.  The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  two  years  has 
continued  good,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  insufficient  accommodation.  The  reg- 
ular visits  of  Dr.  Wiener  are  of  great  service.  In  addition,  care  is  taken  that  the 
children  shall  not  suffer  from  wet  feet  or  insufficient  clothing;  the  noon  lunch  is 
bontinued  for  the  two  lower  classes;  the  class-rooms  are  aired  at  the  noon  recess, 
and  short  periods  of  rest  or  exercise  are  allowed  between  recitations. 

The  personal  i4>pearance  of  the  pupils  has  also  received  special  attention.  Ordi- 
narily, discipline  and  instruction  so  engross  the  teacher's  attention  that  untidiness 
in  dress  or  person  may  pass  unnoticed,  or  if  corrected,  recurs  through  lack  of  sys- 
tematic oversight.    ♦    ♦    * 

Tlie  staff  of  teachers  at  present  numbers  six.  The  school  also  lias  the  lienefit  of 
special  lessons  given  by  three  ladies  who  volunteer  their  services.  There  is  one 
normal  pupil,  and  in  the  new  building  it  is  expected  that  others  will  bo  received. 

Two  weeks  of  out-door  life  on  a  farm  in  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of  incident 
attending  the  journey  thither  mark  a  joyful  epoch  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
children.  The  teachers'  work  also  feels  the  impulse.  Natural  history  acquires  new 
meaning  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Experiences  there  are  often  the  best  commentary 
on  many  points  of  lessons  in  the  succeeding  year.  During  the  children's  first  visit 
to  the  country  Kr.  Parsons  kindly  assisted  the  Principal  in  superintending  them. 
He  also  furnished  them  railroad  tickets  each  year.  Farms  in  Sherman,  Wayne 
County,  Penn. ,  have  been  the  children's  homes  for  two  summers,  where  they  re- 
mained from  July  5  to  19  inclusive,  both  in  1881  and  1882.  This  is  a  benefaction  of 
imch  deep  delight  to  the  children,  and  so  marked  in  its  results,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
si)ecially  recorded.    ♦    *    * 

The  Principal  urges  the  procuring  of  a  collection  of  books  for  a 
school  library  as  most  desirable  in  the  promotion  of  a  fondness  for 
reading ;  he  describes  the  monthly  eveiiing  meeting  of  the  parents 
at  the  school-room,  when  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  work 
of  the  children  are  shown  and  explained.  In  this  way  the  interest  of 
the  parents  in  the  school,  and  their  co-operation  at  home,  are  secured. 
The  general  good  conduct  of  the  children  and  their  kindness  to  each 
other  is  spoken  of,  and  the  recent  opening  of  a  children's  saving 
bank  after  the  German  plan  is  noted.  The  literary  and  general 
studies  are  tben  described. 


country,  and  selected  the  little  town  of  Sherman,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  this  purpose. 
Thither,  for  .several  years  in  succession,  almost  the  entire  school  has  gone  in  charge 
'>f  the  Principal.  And  there  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  hills,  and  along  the 
streams,  they  have  gained  not  only  new  health  and  vigor,  but  also  that  more  vivid 
r<»ili£ation  of  natural  objects  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  winter's  study."  .     ^^^ , ^ 

Digitized  by  VjO Ogle 
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mCTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  remainB  to  note  liriefly  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the  various  branches  of 
study.  Bi»ginner8  in  reading  and  writing  are  taught  hy  what  may  be  tenned  an 
analytic-synthetic  method.  A  word  is  broken  into  its  elements,  and  these  are  taught 
by  Hound  and  w^ritton  by  children  in  script.     *    *    ♦ 

Writing,  considered  as  pennmnship,  is  taught  specially  in  clasaes  above  the  VIIL 
The  children  from  the  start  will  use  paper  instead  of  slates,  writing  on  the  latter 
having  heen  found  to  affect  the  eyes  i n juriously .  The  slate-pencil ,  also,  is  too  clumsy . 
and  requires  a  pressure  difficult  to  moderate  when  exchanged  later  for  the  penrD 
and  pen. 

For  heginners  in  arithmetic,  a  supplement  to  the  numeral  frame  has  been  device*! 
by  the  Principal,  in  the  shape  of  little  numbered  blocks  of  two  sizes  for  tens  and 
unit<*.  Ky  means  of  these  the  children  are  kept  individually  active,  a  dedrahV 
change  from  using  the  eye  only  in  following  together  the  movements  of  balls  on  a 
numeral  frame. 

(vrammar.of  course  in  its  elements,  is  begun  in  Class  VI.  English  and  German 
grammar  are  taught  in  parallel  courses,  with  frequent  comparison.  Compoeition  is 
taught  as  an  art ;  practice  under  the  teacher's  personal  direction  is  the  method  fo\- 
lowed.  Little  pieces,  but  complete  in  meaning,  are  produced  by  the  pupils,  in  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  forms.  In  the  description  of  places  and  objects,  the  aim  is  to 
bring  out  the  essential  features.    Letter-writing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  fears  that  were  entertained  as  to  the  slowness  of  the  method  in  geography, 
by  which  one  year  is  spent  on  the  City,  another  year  on  the  State,  have  disappeared. 
It  has  been  found  that,  in  the  next  year  the  children  are  able  to  master  all  of  the 
United  States,  and  draw  the  maps.  It  is  expected  that  a  complete  oommcm-schwl 
course  in  geography  will  be  finished  the  fifth  year  after  beginning  the  study. 

History  and  geography,  it  is  often  said,  shouM  be  taught  together.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  ts  true  :  but  the  danger  is  that  the  connection  will  be  madeadu^- 
orderly  mixture,  to  the  end  that  neither  is  taught  well.  The  following  connection  is 
proposed :  Geography  and  history  shall  be  taught  separately  at  first,  the  map  in 
geography  being  made  to  grow  on  the  blackboard  from  day  to  day,  as  new  features 
are  added  to  tlie  simple  outline.  Then  in  review,  and  associated  with  map  draw- 
ing, the  appropriate  points  from  the  regular  history  lessons  shall  be  recalled,  and 
not  only  events  indicated,  but  their  historical  movement  and  sequence  be  made  to 
appear,  the  children  tracing  them  in  colored  lines  on  their  maps. 

COMPREHENSIVE  INSTRUCTION  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  history,  once  quite  neglected  in  common  schools,  has  within  the  last 
decade  received  increasing  attention.  It  is  still,  however,  rarely  taught  with  any- 
thing like  the  care  it  deserves.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting  this 
subject  to  the  younger  children.  The  field  is  so  vast,  there  is  danger  of  attempting 
too  much,  and  of  entering  too  many  paths.  Diesterweg,  KiU^rand  Ltlben  saw  thi*^, 
and  sought  to  overcome  the  difficulty;  but  their  books  for  beginners  adopt  a  highly 
scientific  division,  and  deal  much  with  kingdoms,  classes  and  orders.  It  is  first 
essential  rather  that  the  point  pi  contact  with  child  life  be  found.  It  should  be 
shown  how  nature  enters  into  his  daily  concerns,  and  those  of  life  around  him. 
With  these  views  Mr.  Black  has  arranged  a  course  of  object  lessons  for  beginners 
in  natural  history.  Graphical  representation  is  resorted  to.  The  various  sciences— 
as  zoology,  botany  and  mineralogy — are  represented  by  circles.  In  the  course  lie- 
ginning  with  bread,  children  from  six  to  seven  become  acquainted  with  the  diflfer- 
ent  grains,  in  the  forms  of  flour,  seed  and  growing  plants,  and  thus  botany  is 
introduced ;  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  sand,  clay  and  chalk  in  soils,  the  begin- 
nings of  mineralogy.    Then  they  follow  the  processes  of  plowing,  sowing,  reaping. 
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milling,  and  end  by  baking  bread,  having  prei)ared  it  with  their  own  hands.  In 
other  courses,  as  thase  starting  with  milk,  the  eggs  and  wool,  the  domestic  animals 
are  studied,  and  a  beginning  in  zoology  is  made.  Botany  is  again  reached  in  the 
scudy  of  the  different  woods  and  timber  trees  used  in  building ;  and  mineralogy  is 
continued  in  the  slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  brick,  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  house  con- 
iiiruction. 

Two  hours  a  week,  for  two  years,  are  spent  in  this  way,  the  lessons  of  the  first 
year  dealing  with  the  requisites  of  food  and  clothing ;  of  the  second  year  with  the 
requisites  of  shelter  and  transportation.  In  the  third  year  the  transition  is  made 
to  the  classification  and  generalizing  of  the  text-books,  a  naturally  directed  ob- 
servation having  by  tliis  time  furnished  material  for  classification.  Ztoology,  botany, 
mineralogy*  may  now  be  taught  independently,  for  the  pupil  has  seen  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other  and  his  own  concerns. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCHEME  OP  WORK  INSTRUCTION. 

In  work  instruction,  wherein  lies  perhaps  the  chief  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
school,  the  end  sought  has  been  from  the  first  clearly  seen.  But  for  means  and 
methods,  the  only  recourse  was  to  exi)eriment.  Nowliere  were  there  manuals  of 
work  instruction  as  here  desired,  much  less  models  of  successful  exijerience.  As 
the  experiments  progressed,  the  way  became  clearer.  A  series  of  workshop  lessons 
for  the  three  lower  classes,  proposed  by  the  Princii>al,  was  tried  and  proved  success- 
ful, and  a  complete  plan  for  the  entire  school  course,  embracing  the  lessons  already 
introduced,  has  now  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bristol,  who  lias  been  engaged  spe- 
cially to  take  charge  of  the  work  instmction  and  mechanical  drawing.  Tliia  plan," 
revised  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  school  course,  has  been  adopted  provision- 
ally, and  is  appended  in  full  below. 

What  wood  and  metal  work  are  to  boys,  needle- work  may  be  to  girls.  Accordingly, 
systematic  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  all  classes,  and  above  C.'hiss  VI  l)e- 
comes  the  sole  share  of  the  girls  in  the  mechanical  work  instruction.  The  course 
includes  not  only  sewing  and  mending,  but  also  knitting  and  cutting.  As  a  last 
result  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  girls  will  not  alone  execute,  but  design  pat- 
terns, for  the  finer  kinds  of  needle-work. 

VALUE  OP  MUSIC  TEACHING. 

Music,  in  early  years  especially,  is  much  more  than  a  charm  to  the  ear.  By  it  the 
moods  of  children  are  powerfully  influenced.  Constraint  gives  way  to  freedom, 
lieavineas  to  joy,  when  a  familiar  strain  is  heard  or  sung. 

CAUSTHENICS. 

In  calisthenics  three  tilings  are  of  importance:  that  the  body  get  sufficient  exer- 
ciije;  that  the  will  be  trained  to  instant  obedience;  and  that  the  social  instinct  be 
cultivated.  The  child  sliall  feel  himself  a  needed  part  in  a  circle  it  were  wrong  to 
break.  Nothing  so  promotes  this  feeling  in  children  as  suitable  games,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  an  essential  feature  of  our  calistherric  instruction. 

At  present  Mr.  Maetzner,  of  the  New  York  Turn  Schule,  kindly  gives  his  services 
for  the  noon  hour  after  lunch,  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and  directs  the  children  in 
their  games  and  exercises. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  general  influence  of  the  most  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  oiur  school,  namely,  its  work  and  art  instruction.  I  have  found  that  pupils 
who  are  very  backward  in  their  studies,  and  consetjuently  fall  into  great  discour- 
agement,  sometfaneB  display  decided  talent  in  techmcal  and  ar|fti^(pJyVj®B  school 
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that  ia  founded  on  th«  **  creative  method"  rescues  such  lives,  Uiat  would  otherwis*; 
be  lost.  Tlie  public  schools,  as  they  are  at  present,  can  hardly  exert  this  saving 
influence.  They  encourage  and  praise  those  pupils  only  who  have  yielded  to  a  cer^ 
tain  discipline,  or  obtained  high  percentages  in  their  studiies.  The  mind  is  estimated 
in  figures,  just  as  a  merchant  estimates  his  wares;  and  a  child  who  has  obtained  a 
high  percentage  is  apt  to  regard  a  less  successful  one  with  the  same  contempt  a  ricli 
man  often  evinces  toward  his  poorer  neighbor.  How  unjust  is  this  estimate;  h(>^v 
false  such  pridel  How  often  are  these  high  percentage  pupils  sadly  disappointed  to 
find  their  *'  perfection  "  avail  them  so  little  in  after  life!  Of  worse  influence  still 
are  the  reprimands  and  degradations  which  a  less  fortunate  pupil  oft«n  receives. 
For  years  he  remembers  with  ill-feeling  the  ever-scolding  teacher;  and  envy  fills 
his  heart  toward  his  successful  comrade.  If,  in  spite  of  his  '  *  imperfection  **  at  school . 
he  becomes  a  successful  tradesman  or  workman,  he  will  forever  despise  so-called 
book-learning. 

A  very  important  influence  of  work  on  the  youthful  workman  remains  to  be  men' 
tioned.  In  the  work-room  the  pupil  who  is  superior  in  ordinary  branches  of  study 
works  side  by  side  with  his  less  proficient  classmate,  and  as  work,  patience  and 
attention  not  seldom  throw  book  knowledge  into  the  shade,  the  wholesome  convic- 
tion is  thus  forced  upon  him  that,  in  his  own  way,  every  one  can  accomplish  some- 
thing excellent. 

Are  there  not  here  powerful  influences  to  strengthen  character  ?    Respect  for  real 
worth,  not  for  appearances,  is  thus  inculcated,  if  not  by  moralizing,  yet  none  the 
less  forcibly  by  deed  and  example. 
Respectfully, 

G.  BAMBERGER, 

Principcd, 

The  succeeding  fifty-five  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  taken  up  with 
the  **  Details  of  exercises  in  Drawing  and  Work  Instruction,"  which 
constitute  the  report  of  Mr.  Bristol,  the  master  in  this  department  of 
the  school.  Each  one  of  the  problems  given  is  illustrated;  there  are 
several  examples  for  the  construction  work  in  paper,  such  as  was 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  public  schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1888,  and  as  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunster 
in  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  as  long  ago  as  1877,  as  stated  iu 
Chapter  XVI  of  the  present  volume. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  series  of  exercises  designed  by  Mr.  Bris- 
tol that  Professor  Adler  wrote  as  follows  in  the  note  appended  to  his 
article  in  the  Princeton  Review  already  quoted  fi'om: 

The  chief  practical  difliciUty  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  school  was  found  to 
consist  in  formulating  a  series  of  workshop  Jessons  wliose  value  should  be  educa- 
tional. 

Numerous  attempts  at  so-called  industrial  education  liave  been  made  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  but  to  our  knowledge  they  are  for  tlie  most  part  aimless,  inco- 
herent and  lacking  in  system.  There  arc  thousands  of  manual  occupations  from 
wliich  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  of  these  now  one  kind,  then  another,  has  bef  n 
chosen  for  introduction  into  the  scliool  (printing,  carpentry,  basket-making,  and  tlie 
like),  without  much  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  choice.  Wliat  is  needed  is  a  principle 
of  selections  which  shall  organically  connect  the  work  instruction  with  the  remain, 
ing  branches.  It  seemed  to  the  writer  tliat  such  a  principle  of  selection  might  1h» 
found  in  the  drawing  course  in  both  its  de))artnients:  mechanical  drawing  to  be  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  workshop,  and  free-hand  drawing  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
atelier.    In  the  department  of  art  instruction  the  realizati^^  ^is  idea  Beems  com- 
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paratively  easy;  in  the  dei>artment  of  technical  instruction  tJie  difliculty  is  much 
greater.  An  attempt  to  solve  it  has,  however,  been  made,  and  a  scheme  of  work- 
shop lessons  projected  for  and  partly  carried  out  in  the  school.  Tlie  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  school  are  not  committed  to  all  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  modified  as  the  experiment  proceeds.  But  the  scheme  will  sliow  at  least 
the  lines  along  wliich  we  hope  to  advance  toward  our  goal. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  arranged  tliat  the  different  tools  and  materials 
of  construction  employed  are  successively  introduced  according  to  the  ages  and  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  actual  practice  necessary  for  the  skilful  manipulation 
of  the  tools  may  be  given  simultaneously  with  an  education  of  the  mind. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  courses  in  drawing  and  ele- 
mentary industrial  training  in  the  Workingman's  School  already  re- 
ferred to  as  furnished  for  the  present  Report  in  1887,  by  the  Director 
and  Principal  of  the  school: 

Manual  Training  Methods  in  Use  in  the  Workinqmans  School  in  1887. 

Pupils  of  the  lowest  classes  work  in  clay,  using  comi^asses,  rulers  and  blunt 
knives:  they  draw  upon  th^  clay,  and  afterwards  cut  out,  the  simple  plane  fig- 
ures, acquiring  in  this  way  the  elementary  ideas  of  geometrical  forms.  Pupils  next 
above  these  grades  use  pasteboard  as  material,  and  sharp  knives,  awls,  etc.,  as  tools. 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  in  stereography,  the  various  geometrical 
solids  being  drawn  in  flat  projection,  and  afterwards  folded  up  and  glued  into  shape. 
Passing  above  tliis  grade,  pupils  next  work  in  flat  wood,  using  the  necessary  tools, 
including  the  bracket-saw.  Mensuration  of  areas  Ls  taught  by  this  means.  Next 
above  this  comes  a  series  of  exercises  upon  geometrical  solids,  wliich  are  constructed 
from  blocks  of  wood,  those  having  plane  faces  being  made  in  the  mitre-box,  and 
thijse  having  curved  faces  on  the  lathe.  Calculation  of  volumes  is  taught  in  this 
part  of  the  course.  For  the  higher  classes,  the  exercises  consist  of  lessons  in  making 
joints,  and  the  elementary  study  of  strains,  followed  by  practice  in  casting  and 
working  metal,  and  closing  with  the  construction  of  a  small  steam-engine.  At 
overy  stage  of  the  course,  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  materials  used,  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  tools  employed,  and  the  physical  and  mathematicjU  proi)ertie8  of  tlu» 
objects  constructed,  are  impressed  ujwn  tlie  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion is  thus  laid  for  the  future  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  an  intelligent  un- 
'lerstanding  of  abstract  mathematics.  Mechanical  drawing  accompanies  tlie  work 
<^f  the  shop  throughout  the  entire  course.  Nothing  is  made  until  it  has  fii*st  iM^en 
<lrawn,  and  the  pupil,  when  he  bc^gins  his  construction,  has  thus  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  intends  to  produce.  The  educational  equivalents  of  our  workshop  instruc- 
tion may  therefore  be  summarized  as  follows: — practice  of  eye  and  hand,  illustra- 
tive value  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  physics,  important  influence  on  char- 
acter.- 

HOW  PHYSICS  are  TAUGHT. 

In  the  study  of  physics,  pupils  construct  their  own  ai)paratus  in  the  shop,  and 
thus  are  placed  in  the  attitude  of  original  investigatoi-s  into  the  phenomena  of 
i^ature,  the  leadership  of  the  teacher  serving  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  l)y  turning 
their  inquiries  in  the  right  direction.  The  apparatus  is  simple  in  character,  and 
♦*asily  made.  Pupils  perform  every  exjieriinent  themselves.  They  note  down  in 
their  copy-books  what  they  have  observed,  they  draw  deductions  from  these  obser- 
vations and  are  thus  led  to  formulate  the  elementary  laws  of  nature  in  their  own 
language.  It  need  scarcely  be  i)ointed  out  that  this  method  of  teaching  physics  is 
an  advance  upon  the  old  so-called  experimental  method,  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion is  left  entirely  to  the  teacher.  ogitzed  by ^OOg IC 
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HOW  TO  ADAPT  THE  NEW  METHODS  TO  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  OIRLS, 

How  shall  the  benefits  of  mechanical  work  be  applied  to  girls?  This  has  long 
been  a  serious  question  for  the  practical  educator.  Girls  liave  not  sufficient  mus- 
cular strength  to  do  the  heavier  work  in  wood  and  metal  which  is  assigned  to  the 
boys.  Some  other  variety  of  work  must  be  found,  which  will  possess  the  same  edu- 
cational equivalents,  and  also  be  adapted  to  tlie  slighter  physical  organization  of 
young  girls.  In  the  Workingman's  School,  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments, 
from  measure  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose.  The  pattern  for  the  garment 
is  drafted  from  dimensions  taken,  and  the  garment  itself  is  afterwards  made  and 
fitted  upon  one  of  the  class.    The  results  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory. 

Original  ornamental  designing  is  also  taught  to  girls  of  higher  classes.  The  de- 
signs, when  drawn  are  executed  usually  in  some  sort  of  fabric,  but  occasionally  in 
clay.  Remarkably  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  this  department,  by  a  number 
of  the  pupils. 

THE  WORK  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  ITS  PEDAOOQICAL  VALUE. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  this  course  differs  radically  from  what  is  usually  under- 
stood by  industrial  work  in  schools.  With  the  industrial  school,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  the  Workingman's  School  has  nothing  in  common.  The  effect  of  the 
former  can  only  be  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  one  or  another  special  direc- 
tion, while  it  is  the  fimdamental  idea  of  the  latter  that  no  such  bias  should  be 
given,  but  rather  a  complete  and  equal  development  of  every  faculty.  This  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  random  method  of  introducing  one  or  two  branches  of  mechani- 
cal work  into  a  school  as  has  in  some  instances  been  done.  Without  systematic 
gradation,  and  organic  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  class-room,  all 
such  attempts  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  harmful,  not  only  to  the  pupil 
himself,  whose  individuality  is  not  respected,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  rational  edu- 
cation, upon  which  they  tend  to  bring  discredit. 

INFLUENCE  ON  MORALS. 

The  moral  effect  of  systematic  mechanical  work,  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  is 
one  of  its  strongest  recommendations.  Seeing  the  immediate  results  of  his  work 
before  him,  tends  to  make  the  pupil  love  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  favors  the 
growth  of  habits  of  industry,  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  vice.  The  child,  more, 
over,  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  rightness  in  his  w^ork.  A  single  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  mars  the  entire  result.  Everything  must  be  true,  in  order  to 
be  perfect.  But  the  True  in  the  realm  of  matter  is  the  analogue  of  the  True  in  the 
moral  realm.  The  sense  of  rightness,  translated  into  terms  of  human  conduct,  be- 
comes the  sense  of  righteousness.  An  appreciation  of  aesthetic  properties  in  ol>- 
jects  is  also  cultivated,  the  harmony  pervading  the  natural  world  is  made  manifest, 
and  this  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  the  liarmony  that  should  pre- 
vail in  human  relations,  which,  if  realized,  would  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law. 
Among  the  numerous  incidental  moral  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  a  feeling  of  comradeship  betw^een  teacher  and  class,  and  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  themselves.  Co-operation  in  their  work  begets  a  mutual  helpful, 
ness,  and  arouses  the  sentiment  of  solidarity,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  moral 
teaching  falls  upon  deaf  ears. 

DEVELOPS  SELF-RESPECT  AND  MANLINESS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  pupils  who  are  backward  and  dull  in  literary  studies 
show  siurprising  aptness  in  the  workshop.  Such  pupils,  in  the  ordinary  school, 
would  be  set  down  as  dunces,  and  would  finally  grow  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion 
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theiusctWes.     The  worksliop  offers  a  means  of  redeeming  such  children,  by  restor- 
ing their  self-resiject,  and  thus  Siivcij  them  at  the  critical  point  of  their  lives. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  Trustees,  Officers  aud  Teachers  in. 
January,  1882,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet: 

Board  op  Trustees  op  the  United  Reliep  Works  S.  E.  C,  1882. 

President,  ex-officio,  Professor  Felix  Adler; 
Vice-Pre^dent,  Max  BbEBER,  Esq. ; 
Secretary,  Leo.  G.  Rosenblatt,  Esq.; 
Treasurer,  Samuel  Stiner,  Esq.; 
Secretary  of  Schools,  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  Esq. ; 
Secretary  of  District  Nurs.  Department,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Wiener, 

and 


Mr.  SlOMUND  D.  ROSENBAUM, 

Mr.  Theodore  Altschul. 
Mr.  Solomon  Rothpeld, 


Mr.  A.  Frankfield, 

Mr.  Simon  Aub, 

Mr.  Alexander  SchlDssel. 


Director  of  the  Workinqman's  School: 

Professor  Felix  Adler. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Olin  S.  Warner, 

Mr.  Douglas  Volk, 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Schwarzmann, 

Prof.  James  E.  Denton, 

Prof.  H.  J.  Straight, 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  Secretary. 

Teachers: 

Principal,  Mr.  G.  Bamberger. 

Class  VI,  Miss  Alice  Spear. 
Class  VII,  Miss  Minnie  Spear. 
Class  VIII,  Mr.  George  A.  Black. 

Special  Teacher,  Class  VII  (Histoiy  and  Geography),  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus. 
Teacher  of  the  Workshop,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bristol. 
Teacher  of  Free-hand  Drawing,  Miss  L.  Fery. 
Teacher  of  Modellmg,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Sanborn. 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mrs.  Clark. 

Teacher  of  Calisthenics,  Mr.  A.  Maetzner,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Tum-Schule. 
Teacher  of  Sewing,  IMiss  A.  Dahlbender. 

The  following  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Executive  Committee  hav- 
ing supervision  of  the  school;  and  of  the  Instructors  of  the  several 
classes,  with  the  statistics  of  attendance  on  both  the  Workingnian's 
School  and  the  Free  Kindergarten,  received  only  in  time  to  append 
to  this  chapter,  were  enclosed  in  a  note  from  Principal  RickoflE  dated 
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J.'iiiuary  10.  1889,  and  comprise  the  only  iiiformatiou  of  recent  date, 
at  my  command. 

The  Workinqman's  School  and  Free'  Kindergarten,  109  Wect  Fifty-foubth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Officers  and  Teachers,  1888-89. 

Director  of  the  Workingman's  School: 

ProfeBsor  Feux  Adler. 

Executive  Committee: 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  Chairman, 
Professor  James  E.  Denton, 
Dr.  I.  Adler, 
Walter  Shirlaw, 
Dr.  Ernest  Schottky, 
Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 

Teachers: 

Principal,  Andrew  J.  Rickofp, 

Classes  I,  H,  III,  IV,  V. 

G.  Bamberger,  German,  Geography,  History. 

W.  H.  Snyder,  Natural  Sciences. 

F.  Seringhaus,  Mathematics,  Music. 

Miss  SusANNE  E.  Hoyte,  English. 

Joseph  T.  Bedford,  Shopwork,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Geometry. 

Mrs.  J.  Pepper,  Sewing. 
Miss  Clara  Wilson,  Design. 
G.  T.  ToBiN,  Drawing. 
Class  VI,  Miss  A.  S.  Lee. 
Class  VII,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Conrad. 
Class  VIII,  Miss  Emma  D.  Simpson,  Penmanship  for  Classes  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V. 

Miss  C.  T.  Haven,  Principal  Kindergarten. 

There  are  in  the  school  123  boys  and  UO  girls,  a  total  of  263.     In 
the  Kindergarten  there  is  an  attendance  of  94. 
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APPENDICES. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

In  arranging  the  materials  contained  in  this  Report  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  modify  the  original  plan  even  more  than  was  indicated  in 
Chapter  iv,  page  38  of  this  volume,  and  to  give  Part  ii  almost 
whollv  to  matters  relating  to  the  Public  Schools;  so  rapid  and  wide- 
spread has  become  the  develoi)ment  of  the  Industrial  Education 
movement  throughout  the  country. 

How  rapid  and  imjjortant  has  been  this  movement  for  introducing 
some  form  of  industrial  training  in  all  public  schools  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  while,  as  first  planned,  there  was  no  intention  of  giving 
anv  space  in  this  volume  to  matters  directly  relating  to  the  Public 
Schools,  they  haviftg  been  so  fully  considered  in  Part  i,  the  whole  of 
this  volume  is  now  practically  given  to  matters  directly  relating  to 
them. 

This  change  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  leads,  of  necessity,  to 
similar  changes  in  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Appendices, 
which  have  oeen  i)repared  and  arranged  with  similar  reference  to 
the  plan  of  the  present  volume  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume to  its  contents;  the  intention  being  to  bring  together  all  accessi- 
ble material,  from  American  and  foreign  authorities,  bearing  upon 
these  industrial  educational  movements  and  the  problems  connected 
with  them,  which  may  be  of  service  to  all  Educators  and  Educational 
OfHcials.  The  aim  has  been  fullness  and  variety,  rather  than  mere 
conciseness.  To  give  original  papers  and  the  opinions  of  others,  rather 
than  the  abstracts  of  their  opmions,  as,  perhaps,  warped  by  those  of 
the  editor. 

The  Appendices  have  been  arranged  in  their  logical  order,  rather 
than  in  tne  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the 
book;  some  of  them,  it  may  chance,  not  being  there  referred  to  at  all ! 

The  papers  relating  to  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  Common 
Schools  come  first  in  order  of  precedence;  followed  by  those  on  the 
Kindergarten,  including  the  notable  address  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
These  are  followed  by  an  Appendix  containing  such  papers  as  are  re- 
ferred to  in  course  of  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  volume, 
which  were  stereotyped  before  this  movement  liad  assumed  its  pres- 
ent proportions,  and  relate  to:  the  art  adorning  of  school  rooms;  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  Leland  in  teaching  the  minor  arts  to  public 
school  children;  a  mechanics'  suggestion  in  reference  to  self-educa- 
tion; and  the  interesting  report  on  ''Trade  Schools'"  by  the  United 
States  minist'^r  to  Switzerland.  The  Lecture  by  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
papers  relating  to  the  artistic  adornment  of  school  rooms,  bear  the 
close  relation  to  the  art  development  of  the  public  school  children, 
to  that  awakening  of  the  art  instinct  in  their  minds,  and  to  that 
training  in  elementary  Jmowledge  of  form  and  color,  to  effect  which 
was  the  chief  purpose  of  those  who  originated  the  introduction  of 
Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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Several  of  tho  A[>i)eii<Hces  which  immediate^  follow,  (L  to  P  in- 
clusive*), relate  wliolly  to  tlu^  industrial  devolopnient  of  the  new 
movonicnt,  wiiioh  wasalso  comprisod  in  the  system  of  Walter  Smith: 
but  in  that  system  it  was  the  application  of  Art  to  the  industries 
which  was  the  leading  motive. 

In  the  prestMit  movement  for  a  more  **  practical'*'  course  iu  the 
public  schools  it  is  quite  apparent  that  any  idea  of  art  iustioiction, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  industrial  movement,  is  entirely  subordinated  and  secondary 
to  the  industrial  i)rocesses  which  are  to  ne  taught.  It  is  only  as  an  aid 
to  acfiuiring  a  knowh^lge  of  those  practical  processes  that  Drawing 
is  lield  of  any  account ;  but  fortunately,  they  can  not  be  proi)erly  or 
thoroughly  taught  witliout  thorough  grounding  in  drawing ;  ana  so, 
tliough  the  Art  Id(»al,  which  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
educational  worth  and  influence  of  this  study,  is  by  many  dises- 
teemed,  it  can  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

In  the  material  relating  to  this  new  movement  will  be  found 
papers  on  the  various  phases  of  Industrial  Education  by  leading 
American  Educators;  j)apers  on  similar  topics  by  leading  Engli.sh 
Erlucators ;  reports  of  discussions  by  American  Educators  and  of 
like  discussions  by  English  Educators  ;  account&of  the  practical  ed- 
ucation of  women  in  Great  Britain  ami  in  the  Continental  countries; 
extracts  from  Amc^rican  Educational  Official  Reports ;  an  abstract  of 
a  recent  work  on  Manual  Training  by  a  Swiss  Educator,  etc.  These 
make  un  the  sum  of  the  Appendices  which  relate  directly  to  this  in- 
dustrial pluuse  of  ^)ublic  school  education. 

Tlie  purpose  being,  in  offering  this  collection  of  historical  matt<?r 
and  autlioritative  discussions  of  the  topics  relating  to  all  grades  and 
phases  of  elementary  industrial  training  for  jmpils  of  either  sex  in 
the  public  schools. — from  the  Kindergarten  and  Kitchen  Garden 
games  and  employments,  to  the  Cooking  classes  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School  Shoi)s;— to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  the  most  authoritative  utterances,  favorable  or  ad- 
verse, concerning  the  various  subjects  considered. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  varied  material  here  collected,  all  the 
many  phases  of  these  topics  relating  to  Industrial  Education,  which  are 
at  present  exciting  so  much  of  interest  and  effort  the  world  over, 
will  be  found  illustrated ;  and  that  the  information  here  brought  t<)- 
gether  from  so  many  sources  may  prove  to  be  not  only  of  immediate 
interest  and  use,  but  to  possess  somewhat  of  permanent  value. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  these  Appendices  devoted  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  there  will  be  found  sufficient  material  and  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  satisfactorily  supply  the  neecls  of  those  desiring  to  thor- 
ouglily  investigate  the  related  topics  properly  included  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  i)roposed  introduction  of  tlie  various  classes  and 
grades  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  Free  Public  Common  Schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  brief  Ai)pendix  containing  papers  showing  something  of  the 
present  status  of  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  country  follows. 

As  each  Appendix  will  have  a  special  introduction,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  further  particularize  here.  In  general  terms,  the  purpose  of 
the  Appendices  of  this  Report  may  bo  defined  as  that  of  a  store-house, 
wherein  facts  and  arguments  are  gathered  for  the  use  of  all  educa- 
tors. It  is  hoped  that  they  may  satisfy  the  judgment  and  meet  the 
needs  of  their  users. 
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PAPERS 

RELATING  TO  THE 

THEORY    AND    PUliPOSE 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  FREE  PUBLIC  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Introduction. 
II.  Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  those  made  by  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
(1837-1848). 

III.  *'  The  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.    (1887.) 

IV.  '*  The  Common  Schools  of  America  the  Life  of  the  Republic;"  from  an  address 

by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  ll.  d.    (1888.) 
V.  "Common  Schools,"  by  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.    (1853.) 
VI.  "  Do  the  Public  Schools  educate  children  beyond  the  position  which  they 

must  occupy  in  life?"  by  Wm.  T.  HaiTis,  ll.  d.    (1882.) 
VII.  "Facts  versus  Theories,"  as  shown  by  the  records  kept  for  twenty  years  by 
the  Principal  of  a  High  School,  giving  the  subsequent  occupations  pur- 
sued by  the  graduates,  by  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.      (1888.) 
VIII.  An  Indictment  against  the  system  of  Free  Ck)mmon  Schools  of  the  United  States 
based  on  alleged  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  tax  payer  and  par- 
ent; and,  further,  as  a  system  whose  results  are  subversive  of  Individual 
Liberty  and  Development.  Drawn  in  1888,  by  John  M.  Bonham,  Esq.,  and 
included  in  a  work  entitled  "  Industrial  Lil)erty." 
IX.  Mr.  Bonham^s  "Indictment  and  Criticisms"  considered,  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  here  grouped  all  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
American  Free  Common  Schools. 

As  the  existence  of  the  free  common  schools  throughout  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  these  United  States  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  adoption  of  any  general  plan  of  education  in  such  schools, 
and*  as,  in  their  present  form,  they  were  founded  by  direct,  purposeful 
effort,  in  the  face  of  serious  and  long  continued  opposition,  and  can 
only  be  preserved  by  continual  vigilance  and  intelligent  support; 
and  as,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  class  of  adopted  citizens  are  con- 
tinually urged  not  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  these  Amer- 
ican free  common  schools,  while,  in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  a 
powerful  church  busies  itself  in  erecting  imposing  sectarian  school 
l)nildings,  in  which  to  receive  the  children  thus  diverted  from  the 
public  schools;  and  while,  in  addition  to  this  powerful  and  enduring 
opposition,  there  also  arises,  sporadically,  another  class  of  opponents, 
who  either  deny  the  right  of  the  State  tb  levy  taxes  for  scnools,  or, 
who  insist  that  this  free  school  education  must  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  and  timely,  to  place  at 
the  beginning  of  these  Appendices,  the  impregnable  arguments  on 
which  the  establishment,  support,  and  fullest  development  of  the 
American  system  of  free  common  schools  of  the  people  are  based. 

These  arguments  have  never  been  more  frankly,  forcibly,  or  nobly 
stated  than  in  the  series  of  Reports  made  in  hig  capacity  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  oy  the  late  Hor- 
ace Mann,  of  blessed  memory;  therefore,  as  the  volumes  containing 
them  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  are  inaccessible  to  most  readers, 
I  have  quoted  largely  from  his  admirable  reports;  which  can  never 
become  obsolete  so  long  as  the  desire  for  freedom  and  knowledge 
inspires  the  hearts  of  a  people. 

To  keep  the  common  schools  up  to  such  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  usefulness,  as  shall  make  it  evident  to  all  that  they  may  give  to 
the  children  of  the  people  a  better  preparation  for  their  after  life 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  schools,  is  the  only  sure  and  wise 
way  of  disarming  opposition,  and  should  be  the  one  purpose  cher- 
ished by  all  American  educators.  The  justification  of  the  schools 
must  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  scholars  they  have  trained. 

The  paper  on  the  Normal  Schools,  which  follows,  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  leading  educational  writer  of  to-day.  Dr.  Mayo,  in  this  admirable 
statement,  traces  concisely  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  and  shows 
his  place  in  educational  history  as  pre-eminent  among  the  founders 
of  tne  free  common  schools  of  the  United  States  as  they  exist  to-day. 

The  brief  extracts  from  a  recent  address  by  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  are  here  given  as  showing  that  to-day,  as  from  the  days  of 
George  Washin^;on,  in  whose  memory  this  address  was  delivered, 
thoughtful  public  men  turn  with  confidence  to  the  free  common 
schools  of  the  country  as  furnishing  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
safety  and  continuance  of  the  Republic. 
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The  extracts  from  the  very  remarkable  prophetia  words,  spoken 
by  the  late  distinguished  New  England  Divine  nearly  a  half  century 
ago,  are  given  because  they  are  even  more  timely  to-day' than  when 
first  spoken.  No  thoughtful  American  can  read  them  without  gain- 
ing a  renewed  sense  of  the  vast  importance  to  Liberty  that  these 
autochthonous  American  institutions  shall  be  preserved  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  their  democratic  origin. 

Since  it  might  be  urged  that  some  of  these  papers  in  this  Appendix 
belong  to  a  past  era,  and  that  the  wonderful  luaustrial  advancement 
of  the  present  day  had  made  them  obsolete,  the  paper  by  Dr.  Harris, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  advanced  educators  of  the  day,  is 
added.  The  distinguished  success  of  Dr.  Harris,  when  Superinten- 
dent of  the  City  Schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in  orgamzing  the 
school  sj'^stem  of  that  city,  is  well  known  among  educators.  His  high 
rank  as  a  thinker  and  author  is  generally  conceded. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  here  given,  that  while  he  is  fully 
informed  as  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  is  intelligent  in  regarcl 
to  the  changes  resulting  from  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
aware  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  schools  are  subjected,  he  recog- 
nizes, as  clearly  as  did  those  elder  authorities  here  quoted,  the  vital 
relations  that  exist  between  the  common  schools  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Republic. 

The  theory  of  the  friends  of  Education  as  held  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day  of  scientific  progress,  the  age  of  steam  and  of  electricity, 
naving  been  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  report  of  Mr.  Missimer, 
the  Principal  of  a  High  School  in  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  careful  statistics,  covering  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  show- 
ing the  subsequent  employments  of  the  pupils  who  have  attended  the 
Erie  High  School,  follows.  In  the  facts  given  in  this  report  will  be 
found  a  most  conclusive  confutation  of  the  pessimistic  theories  ad- 
vanced by  those  opponents  of  '"High  Schools,"  and  indeed  of  all 
public  scnools,  who  persist  in  the  assertion  that  these  schools  educate 
their  pupils  away  from  the  useful  employments.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  similar  statistics  may  hereafter  be  kept  by  all  High-School  au- 
thorities, so  that  the  facts  may  be  known  for  the  whole  country. 

The  concluding  paper  of  this  Appendix  contains  one  of  the  most 
recent  statements  of  the  groimds  on  which  the  whole  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  opposed  by  a  class  of  political  econo- 
mists and  philosophers.  This  i)aper  comprises  a  chapter  of  a  notable 
book  entitled  '*  Industrial  Liberty,"  by  John  M.  Bonham,  which  was 
published  in  1888.  The  entire  chapter  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  public  school  system  is  given.  The  theories  and  promises  of 
Horace  Mann  are  examined  by  this  author,  and  a  judgment  of  failure 
is  passed  upon  the  great  experiment  begun  by  Mr.  Mann  a  half  cen- 
tury or  so  ago  in  Massachusetts. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  author  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  bases  his  adverse  decisions  are  subsequently  considered  in 
detail.  With  this  final  paper  of  the  Appendix,  the  general  topic  of 
the  American  free  public  schools  is  concluded,  as  it  is  believed  that 
in  these  compilations  both  parties  to  this  controversy  have  here  been 
fairly  represented  by  some  of  their  ablest  advocates.  The  question 
as  to  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  Free  Common  Schools  of  the 
United  States  may  confidently  be  remitted  by  the  advocates  of  popu- 
lar education  to  the  Jury  of  their  Countrymen. 
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Nearly  forty  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  tke  gr^ai  apostle  and  e5c- 
pounder  of  common  school  education  in  the  State  of  massachusettSj 
having  been  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  ]r\e- 
cently  deceased  Ex-President  John  Quincy  Aaams>  published  his 
final  rejjort  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  history  of  his  struggles  and  successes  during  the  twelve  years 
of  his  Secretaryship  is  known  of  all  men,  for  the  influence  of  his 
devoted  labors  has  never  ceased. 

The  princijples  for  which  he  contended,  the  improvements  he  initi- 
ated, underlie,  animate  and  pervade,  the  school  systems  of  all  the 
•States.  Over  the  immense  territory  of  the  United  States  the  be- 
neficent itopulse  of  his  self-denying  labors,  of  his  far-sighted  wis- 
•dom,  is  felt. 

The  "State  of  Massachusetts,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  his  in- 
*  estimable  services,  long  since  placed  a  portrait  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
this  great  educator,  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  State  House, 
4hat,  with  its  gilded  dome,  crowns  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston.  Side  by 
•side,  in  equal  honor,  stands  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great 
expounder  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  himself  the  great 
educator  of  the  people  in  fidelity  to  the  princiijles  of  this  Union. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  these  two  citizens,  from  all  the  long 
roll  of  her  distinguished  sons,  have  thus  been  chosen  for  honor;  so 
that  whoever,  citizen  or  stranger,  now  «eeks  to  enter  this  People's 
temple  of  Legislation  and  Justice,  must  pass  between  these  two  me- 
morial statues,  which  recall  the  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  rep- 
resent the  fundamental  principles  —  the  two  pillars  —  on  which  must 
ever  rest  the  prosperity  of  Republics;  namely,  the  universal  intel- 
ligence of  all  citizens,  and  their  obedience  to,  and  support  of,  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws.  For  the  word  **  Republic  "  is  but  a  synonym  for 
that  form  of  the  government  of  a  country  under  which  the  people 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  constitutional  liberty,  intelligently  under- 
stood and  loyally  sustained. 

Horace  Mann  saw,  as  most  thoughtful  men  have  seen,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  under  other  forms  of  government,  there  was 
no  possible  security  for  a  Republic  except  in  the  intelligence,  virtue 

*  See  note  to  page  20  of  this  volume. 
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and  self-control  of  the  large  body  of  its  citizens.  He  also  say 
clearly  that  the  onlv  possible  wav  to  insure  such  common  inte- 
ligence  was  the  estaolishment  of  free  Public  Schools;  in  which  qII 
the  children  of  the  i)eople,  should  have  equal  opportuniti^  of  beiu; 
taught.  His  life-long  effort,  tliei-efore,  was  to  multiply,  improve,  ele- 
vate, and  make  ever  more  efficient,  these  schools  of  the  people.  It  L^ 
owing  to  this  constant  desire  of  his  to  improve  the  schools,  to  -his  If- 
lief  in  their  future  develoi)ment  and  in  the  varied  possibilities  of  child 
education,  which  makes  his  words  as  vital  and  inspiring  to-day  as  they 
were  when  first  spoken. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  fundamental,  nay,  axiomatic  prop<:»?^i- 
tion,  that  free  public  schools  are  essential  to  Kepublics,  is,  even  at 
this  late  day,  called  in  question.  The  duty  and  the  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  tax  its  citizens  fors^ich  free  schools  being  sometimes  den iefi: 
while,  in  a<ldition  to  those  who  thus  oppose  the  principle  of  free 
public  schools,  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  critics  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, who,  magnifying  certain  shortcomings  proceed  therefore  to 
denounce  the  education  given  in  the  public  scliools  as  worse  than  use- 
less; in  which  denunciation  they  are  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
religionists  who  denounce  them  as  harmful  in  the  highest  deOTce, 
and  who  oppose  the  schools,  because  in  this  Republic,  in  which  aK 
citizens  are  free  to  worship  according  to  whatever  religious  faith 
they  may  profess,  the  schools  do  not  inculcate  the  tenets  of  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Christian  Church! 

Now  this  present  Report  has  been  made  partly  in  response  to  the 
reasonable  criticisms  of  those  w^ho  ur^e  that  the  former  educational 
methods  of  the  public  schools  do  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  day;  and  in  the  belief  that  improvement  is  always  possible, 
and  with  the  purpose  and  hope  of  bringing  together  such  a  collection 
of  facts, — the  results  of  educational  experiments  in  this  and  other 
countries, —  as  may  contribute  to  the  wise  development  of  the  public 
schools  in  such  desirable  directions;  without,  however,  jeopardizing 
or  losing  those  virtues  of  the  old  education  which  have  so  abundantly 
justified  themselves. 

In  all  this  din  about  practical  education  there  may  be  some  danger 
lest  the  nobler  part  of  education  be  forgotten ;  some  modern  scien- 
tists seem  to  delight  in  denouncing  all  the  past,  in  pushing  do\^Ti  tlie 
ladders  by  which  they  have  scaled  the  heights,  and  in  valuing  noth- 
ing as  educational  which  has  not  an  obvious  and  direct  bearing  on 
the  practical  work  of  life;  or,  in  aiding  directly  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  narrow  specialties. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  resurrected,  unrepublican  arguments  against 
the  public  schools ;  of  the  enduring  opposition  to  them,  by  certain 
religionists ;  and,  of  this  new  criticism,  which  would  eliminate  every- 
thing from  education  not  of  immediate  practical  value, —  that  is, 
because  of  the  existence  of  this  combined  opposition  of  the  would-be- 
Aristocrats,  the  State  Churchmen,  and  the  Materialists, — who  have 
no  other  bond  of  union  than  their  opposition  to  these  strongholds  of 
republican  freedom ;  it  seems  proper  that,  somew^hel'e  in  this  Report, 
the  unanswerable  arguments  m  favor  of  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  Free  Public  Schools  in  a  Republic,  should  be  restated. 

Nowhere  have  these  arguments  been  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set 
forth  than  in  the  twelve  annual  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Massachusetts,  during  his  successive  terms 
of  office. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  established,  Horace  Mann 
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was  chosen  as  its  first  Secretary.  The  reports  prepared  by  him  in 
that  capacity  form  in  themselves  a  varied  and  valuable  educational 
library,  as  vrell  as  a  most  interesting  historical  record,  showing  the 
gi-adual  and  progressive  development  of  the  Common  Schools.  They 
also  bear  striking  and  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  greatness  and 
foresight  of  this  remarkable  educator ;  for  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  advance  step  in  education* which  has  since  been  taken, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  is  indicated,  in 
most  cases  is  plainly  set  forth,  in  some  one  of  these  volumes.  Among 
these  may  be  noted; — the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  of  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  the  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  language,  the  abro- 
gation of  text-books  by  the  teacher  when  with  his  class,  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  science  in  the  common  schools ;  each 
and  all  of  these  innovations  were  by  him  sugj^ested  and  urged  in 
these  reports  during  the  twelve  years  immediately  subsequent  to 
1837.  To  him  is  also  due  the  establishment  in  Massachusetts  of 
Normal  Schools  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  example  set  by  the  first  Secretary  of  discussing  in  the  Annual 
Report  educational  principles  and  methods,  has  been  followed  by  his 
distinguished  successors.  The  plan  of  printing  in  these  Annual  Re- 
ports extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  local  city,  county  and  town 
school  authorities,  from  all  over  the  State,  was  also  long  Kept  up  and 
was  of  the  greatest  value  as  showing  the  educational  drift.  The  omis- 
sion of  these  statements  and  the  substitution,  latterly,  of.  statistical 
tables  only,  has  deprived  the  Massachusetts  reports  of  most  of  their 
interest  and  value  as  indices  of  public  opinion.  In  a  matter  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  opinion  of  the  community,  as  are  the  questions  relatmg  to 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  common  schools,  the  full  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  held  in  thie  various  localities,  becomes  of 
real  value,  such  as  no  statistics,  however  carefully  collected  and 
tabulated,  can  possess;  apart  from  such  direct  statements  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Statistics  record  the  past,  are  statements 
of  accomplished  facts.  Opinions  are  the  shadows  of  coming  events, 
and  forecast  the  future. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mann's  reports  for  different  years, 
are  selected  as  exemplifying  the  theory  and  character  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  common  school  education;  and  the  common  schools 
of  Massacnusetts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  typical  free  public  schools  of 
America.  These  vary  somewhat  in  different  States  and  communities, 
but  are  all,  essentially,  the  same,  having  the  one  purpose  of  giving  free 
instruction  to  all  children.  These  quoted  passages  embody,  First : 
The  historical  statement  showing  the  action  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  in  regard  to  education,  and  the  underlying  principles 
on  which  are  based  the  claims  of  all  the  children  of  the  community 
to  free  education.  Second :  Illustrations  of  the  value  of  Drawing, 
both  as  a  study  for  the  pupil  and  as  a  ready  and  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  the  latter  shown  by  the  use  made  of  his 
skill  in  drawing  by  a  teacher  in  Germany,  during  a  recitation  in  Geo- 
graphy in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mann.  Thi  rd :  striking  contrasts  drawn 
between  the  condition  of  the  countries  of  Europe  with  their  burdens 
of  hereditary  evils,  and  this  New  World,  in  which  a  selected  company 
of  exceptional  men  and  women  began,  in  a  wilderness,  the  new  experi- 
ment of  a  social  fabric  unhampered  by  most  of  the  Old  World  hin- 
derances.  Fourth:  By  a  fomial  setting  forth  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
system,  in  the  ''  Tenth  Annual  Report;"  and,  finally,  in  his  last  Be- 
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port,  by  a  general  summing  up  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Universal  Free  Public  Education  of  the  People. 

It  appears  that,  for  some  years  after  Massachusetts  had  established 
her  system  of  free  schools,  the  spread  of  free  common  schools  was  by 
no  means  rapid  in  other  States.  Even  now,  when  the  Massachiisetti: 
svstem  has  practically  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
Onion,  the  old  objections  to  the  support  of  free  common  schools  by 
the  public,  so  triumphantlv  refuted  by  this  merciless  logician,  are 
by  no  means  obsolete.     Selfishness  is  still  ignorant  and  stupid. 

It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  these  quotations,  that  whatever 
force  Mr.  Mann's  trenchant  arguments  may  have  had  as  applicable 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  Massachusetts  forty  years  ago,  they  now 
ap[x»al  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  with  tenfold  weight. 
During  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since  his  warnings  were  ut- 
tered, the  Atlantic  has  become  but  a  steam  ferry,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  class  of  intelligent  enterprising  emigrants  of  earlier  years,  who 
sought  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  larger  opportunities 
offered  by  Free  America,  many  Euroj^ean  i)easants  like  those  whom 
Mann  portrays  as  brutalized  by  ignorance,  or  demonized  by  despot- 
ism, have  been  poured  in  upon  us. 

The  grand  experiment  of  self-government  has  thus  been  wof  ully  and 
neetUessly  jeopardized  by  the  greed  of  demagogues  for  votes,  and  of 
monopolists  for  cheap  labor. 

The  wonderful  accretion  of  wealth,  which  in  the  United  States  has 
characterized  the  last  two  decades,  tends  directly  to  the  development 
of  a  class  of  citizens  suddenly  enriched  and  priding  themselves  on 
their  posvsessions;  this  brings  into  strong  relief  an  antagonistic  class 
of  European-born  Socialists,  and  Anarchists,  all  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  Republic.  To  prevent  the  creation  of  fixed  classes, 
to  control  the  destructive  tendencies  of  imported  European  Anarch- 
ists, to  refute  the  impossible  theories  of  Socialists,  to  keep  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  working  maiority  of  the  people,  there  must 
oe  universal  education  of  all  the  children,  and  intelligent  action  by 
the  Legislators.  Most  forcibly,  eloquently,  and  convincingly  does 
Mr.  Mann  show  how  public  free  education  tends  directlj'^  to*  avert 
and  control  these  dangers. 

Whatever  he  has  said  of  the  value  of  common  school  education 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  addition  thereto  of  Industrial  train- 
ing, that  is,  to  the  development  and  enlargement  of  the  public  free 
education  to  meet  the  neeas  of  the  day ;  and,  so,  his  words  are  as  timely 
now  as  when  first  spoken.  As  they  have  long  been  practically  out 
of  print,  I  have  here  sought  to  recall  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
educators  and  legislators  of  to-day.  I  am  the  more  encouraged  in 
this  since  reading  the  few  but  weighty  words  addressed  by  Hon.  E. 
E.  White,  LL.  D. ,  to  the  Boston  Schoolmasters'  Club,  as  given  in  the 
December,  1887,  number  of  ** Education."  He  sumsupTiis  remarks 
in  the  following  closing  sentence:  *'  The  time  has  come  when  train- 
ing for  manhood  needs  to  be  set  forth  anew  as  the  primary  and  com- 
prehensive function  of  the  common  school.  Whatever  else  may  be 
attempted,  this  training  must  not  be  sacrificed  or  left  undone." 

The  following  succinct  statement,  both  of  theory  and  practice,  is 
from  the  *'  Seventh  Annual  Report "  of  the  Secretary,  printed  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  *  *  The  Common  School  Journal, "  a  perioaical  edited  by 
Mr.  Maun,  and  issued  fortnightly,  in  which  it  runs  from  March  1st  to- 
June  1st,  1844,  and  fills  131  pages. 

This  report,  recounting  Mr.  Mann's  European  tour  of  inspection,. 
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is  full  of  interest  and  information.  During  his  previous  six  years  of 
service,  in  obedience  to  that  provision  of  the  law  directing  him  ''to 
collect  information,"  he  had  visited  the  schools  in  many  of  the  States; 
feeling  that  it  was  very  desirable  for  him  to  examine  the  schools  of 
other  countries  and  being  greatly  in  need  of  rest  from  his  arduous 
labors,  he  applied  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  six  months'  leave 
of  absence  to  make  this  foreign  tour,  at  his  own  cost,  which  was 
readily  granted. 
He  says: 

Accordingly,  on  the  Istof  May  last  I  embarked  for  Europe,  and  before  the  end  of 
thirteen  days.  I  was  visiting  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  iny  travels,  I  visited  England.  Ireland  and  Scotland,  crossed  the  G^erman  Ocean 
to  Hamburgh,  thence  went  to  Magdeburgh,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Halle  and  Weissenfels, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia:  to  lieipsic  and  Dresden,  the  two  gretit  cities  in  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony:  thence,  to  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Eisenach,  etc.,  on  the  great  route  from 
the  middle  of  Germany  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine:  thence  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Baden,  and.  after  visiting  all  the  princiiml  cities  in 
thij  Kiienish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  passed  through  Holland  and  Belgium  to  Paris. ' 

In  the  course  ol  this  tour  I  have  sevn  many  things  to  deplore,  and  many  to  admire. 
I  have  visited  countries  where  there  is  no  national  system  of  education  at  all,  and 
countries  where  the  minutest  details  of  the  schools  are  regulated  by  law.  I  have 
seen  "schools  in  which  ea(.-h  word  and  process,  in  many  lessi»ns,  was  almost  over- 
loaded with  explanation  and  commentary;  and  many  sc^hools  in  which  400  or  5(H) 
children  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory,  in  the  Latin  language,  the  entire  book 
of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible, —  neither  teachers  nor  children  undei'standin^ 
a  word  of  the  language  which  they  were  prating.  I  have  seen  countries,  in  wliose 
schools  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment  were  used  without  stint  or  measure;  and 
I  have  visited  one  natitm,  in  whose  excellent  and  well  ordereil  8ch(K)ls  scarcely  a  blo\y 
has  l^een  struck  for  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  reflection,  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  from  all  this  variety  of  system  and  of  no  sys- 
tem, of  sound  instruction  and  of  babbling,  of  the  discipline  of  \iolence  and  of  moral 
means,  many  beneficial  hints  for  our  wammg  or  our  imitation,  could  not  he  de- 
rived; and  as  the  subject  comes  clearly  wnthin  the  purview  of  my  duty,  **  to  collect 
and  diffuse  information  respecting  schools,"  I  venture  to  submit  "to  the  Board  some 
of  the  results  of  mv  observations. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  am  certain  that  the  evils  to  which  our  own  system  is  exposed, 
or  under  which  it  now  labors,  exist  in  some  foi-eign  countries,  in  a  far  more  aggra- 
vated degree  than  among  ourselves;  and  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  othei*s,  rather  than  await  the  infliction  consequent  upon  our  owni 
errors,  we  may  yet  escape  the  magnitude  and  formidableness  of  those  calamities 
under  which  some  other  communities  are  now  suffering. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  liesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  many  things  abroad 
which  we,  at  home,  should  do  well  to  imitate;  things,  some  of  which  are  here,  as 
yet,  mere  matters  of  speulation  and  theory,  but  which,  there,  have  long  been  in 
oneration,  and  are  now  producing  a  har\'est  of  rich  and  abundant  blessings  *  ♦  *  , 
The  best  style  of  teaching  arithmetic  or  speUing  has  no  necessary  or  natural 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right:  and  an  accomplished  lesson  in 
geography  or  grammar  commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  re- 
ligion.    *    *    *. 

Besides,  a  generoas  and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  comes,  but 
what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement  because  of 
the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  with  those  who  inquired  if 
good  could  coroe  out  of  Nazereth;  and  what  infinite  blessings  would  the  world 
Have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success!  Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no 
one  principle  has  been  more  freouently  exemplified  than  this  —  that  wherever  I  have 
found  the  best  institutions, — educational,  reformatory,  charitable,  penal  or  other- 
wise,—  there  I  liave  always  found  the  greatest  desire  to  know  how  similar  institu- 
tions were  administered  among  ourselves;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst,  there 
I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit  of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disin- 
clination to  hear  of  better  methods. 

The  examination  of  schools,  school-houses,  school  systems,  ap]mratus,  and  modes  of 
teacJiing,  has  been  my  first  object,  at  all  times  and  places.  Under  the  term  **  schools/' 
1  herein  include  all  elementary  scliools.  whether  public  or  private:  all  normal  schools; 
schools  for  leaching  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  schools  for  the  reformation 
<rf  juvenile  offenders;  all  charity  foundations  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor 
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or  of  criminals,  and  all  or{jlian  establishments — of  which  last  class  there  are  such 
great  numbers  on  the  continent.  When  practicable  and  useful,  I  liave  visited  grym- 
nasia,  colleges,  and  universities;  but  as  it  is  not  customary  in  these  classes  of  institu- 
tions to  allow  strangers  to  be  present  at  recitations,  I  have  had  let«  inducement  to 
see  them." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  truly  catholic  spirit  with 
which  Mr.  Mann  pursued  his  investigations.  His  account  of  the 
various  educational  appliances  and  methods,  then  unfamiliar  to 
American  teachers,  was  of  the  greatest  value.  His  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  recitation  scene  in  a  school  in  Scotland*  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  word  painting.  On  this  occasion  teacher  and  pupils,  each 
equally  vigorous  and  alert,  made  an  amazing  display  or  bodily  and 
mental  activity,  so  that  it  is  imaginable  that  even  Dr.  Hartwell 
himself  might  be  willing  to  concede  that  formal  training  in  gymnas- 
tics was  hardly  an  urgent  need  in  that  school. 

This  description  must  have  given,  to  those  used  only  to  the  pe- 
dantic stillness  which  was  then  the  ideal  of  the  kind  of  *' discipline" 
essential  to  the  best  development  of  the  model  American  school, — a 
new  conception  of  the  intense  interest  which  arises  when  pupils  and 
teacher  are  all  aflame  with  the  glorious  enthusiasm  of  learning. 

The  accounts  of  his  visits  to  asylums,  prisons,  schools  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  to  those  of  the  Blind,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  must 
be  here  omitted  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Report. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  foreshadowing  of  modern  methoils 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Kindergarten,  and,  indeed, 
as  the  first  faint  forewarning  of  the  advent  of  the  movement  for  In- 
dustrial training  in  all  the  schools: 

YOXn'HFUL  ACTIVITIES  SHOULD  BE  DIRECTED,  NOT  SUPPRESSED. 

*  *  *  .  About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  children  have  live  senses. —  together  with  various  muscles  and  mental 
faculties, —  all  which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  wliich,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Sub- 
sequent improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplying  interesting 
and  useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles  and  facul- 
ties. Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and 
delightful  employment  for  all  these  powers  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod 
and  stitle  their  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  thix)ugh  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye  and  hand  and  mind  at  work  together,  than  it  is'  to 
employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the  teacher 
by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can  interest 
and  employ. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report,  some  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  value 
of  drawing  as  an  aid  to  the  pupil  in  learning  to  write.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Mann  says: 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  hand-writing  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw  before. 
I  can  hardly  express  myself  t(X)  strongly  on  this  point.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  compared  with  theirs 
in  this  respect.  I  have  l)efore  said  that  f found  all  children  provided  with  a  slate  anil 
pencil.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the  elements  of  drawing,  either  im- 
mediately, or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school.    This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 


♦See  ** Scotch  Schools,*'  Seventh  Annual  Report  in  '^Common  School  Journal*' 
of  March  1,  1884,  pages  99-104. 
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explanationof  their  excellent  handwriting.  *  ♦  *  ,  This  excellence  must  be  re- 
ferred in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning  to  draw,  contemporane- 
ously with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn  both  to  draw  and  to  write 
sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing  alone; —  and  for  this  reason: — 
the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in  learning  to  draw,  are  larger,  more 
marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another,  and  more  sharply  defined  with  projec- 
tion, angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied  in  writing.  .  In  drawing  there  is  mora 
variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now  the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from 
their  nature ^  attract  attention  more  readily,  impress  the  mmd  more  deeply,  and  of 
course  will  be  more  accurately  copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has 
been  trained  to  observe,  to  distinguish,  and  tb  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies 
its  habits  with  great  advantage  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar, which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child  wlio  is 
made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank  and 
cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  have  no  pleasing  associations  w^ith 
his  work.  *  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or  with  writ- 
ing unintelligible  w^ords,  bears  some  resemblance,  in  its  lifelessness,  to  that  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the  vivacity  of  the 
worker.    *    •    *    . 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  sul>- 
ject;  and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawing  was  not  practised  at  all;  and,  after  many 
trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawling  were  taugnt  in  the 
schools  or  not;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  hand^n-iting  in  those  schools  where 
drawing  was  taught  iii  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I  was  reminded  of  tliat 
saying  of  Pestalozzi  —  somewhat  too  strong, —  that  **  without  drawing  there  can  be 
no  writing." 

DRAWING  VALUABLE  FOE  ITSELF. 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisition 
of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  w^ould  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the  sacrifice. 
Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
pen  or  pencil  wiU  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of  words,  however 
well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the  engraver,  the 
engineer,  the  pattern-designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine-builder,  or  head 
mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential  and  indispensable. 
But  there  is  no  depai*tment  of  business  or  condition  of  life,  where  the  accomplish- 
ment would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to  plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a 
road  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine,  a  piece  of  household  fur- 
niture or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal  arrangement  or  construe^ 
tion  of  a  hoiLse. 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  Tlie  study  of  this  art  develops 
the  talent  of  observing  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
have  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skilful 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  far  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees  twice 
as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eye  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  ,mark  the  form,  color  or  pecularities  of  objects,  all  external 
nature  is  envelopecl  in  a  liaze.  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will  ever  dissi- 
pate. The  light  which  disi)elft  this  obscurity  must  come  from  within.  Teaching  a 
child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent, —  the  conferring  upon 
him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense, —  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only  better  enabled  to 
attend  to  the  common -xluties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable  to  his  fellow-men, 
but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence  of  nature,  which 
everywhere  reflect  the  glones  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul.    *    *    * 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DRAWING  OP  SPECIAL  VALUE  TO  AMERICANS. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
\ye  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the 
high  wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  sut^h  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.    Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
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arte,  therefore,  is  eKiHH'ially  impt>rtant  here;  and  whatever  is  iinix>rtaDt  for  men  la 
know,  BK  men,  shcmld  In?  learned  by  children  in  the  schcM>l8. 

But  wluitever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  as  it  regards  the  com- 
munity at  large,  its  value  to  a  school-teacher  can  hardly  lx»  estimated. 

lu  the  vivid  piciuro,  given  below,  of  a  recitation  in  Geography 
which  he  attended  in  a  Prussian  School,  the  practical  way  in  which 
a  mastery  of  drawing  can  be  advantageously  used  by  a  teacher  thus 
etjuipped  for  his  work,  is  graphically  shown. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  wliich  Geography  was  taught  I  must  use  discrimi- 
nation; for,  ill  some  resixjcts,  it  was  taught  imperfectly,  in  others  pi^&ninently 
well. 

The  practice  seemed  to  Ih»  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  child, — the  sch<K)l-houso  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home  with 
its  yanLs  or  gardens,  and  the  stri^et  leading  fix)m  the  one  tt>  the  other.  First  of 
all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  ideas  of  space,  without  which  we  can  know- 
no  more  of  g(*ography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time.  Mr.  C^rl 
Ritter,  of  Berlin, — prolKiblv  the  greatest  geographer  now.  living, — expressed  a  de- 
cided o])inion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  Qf  begimiing. 

(.'hildren,  t<x>,  commence  this  study  very  early, —  soon  after  entering  school- 
but  no  notions  are  given  them  which  tliey  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend,  re- 
produce, and  express. 

I  found  geography  taught  almost  whoUy  from  large  maps  suspended  against  the 
walls,  and  by  delineations  on  the  black-lioard.  And  heiv,  the  skill  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  drawing  <li<l  a<lmirable  service.  Tlie  teacher  traced  t^ie  outlines  of  a 
country  on  the  susi>endetl  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  black-board,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  wereex- 
pet^te<i  U)  rejx^at  wliat  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Ami,  in  regai^  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the*  earth,  or  the  ])olitical  l)Oundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not  (X)n- 
sidennl  as  having  given  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind,  until  he 
could  go  to  the  black-board  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  /  wit- 
nessed no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  thest»  t<^«ts. 

A  RECITATION  IN  CJEOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson  which  I  heard  given  to  a  class  a 
little  advanced  beyon<l  the  element^, — remarking  tliat,  though  I  heard  many  lessona 
given  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  tlie  rapidity  and  eflfect-of 
the  one  I  am  about  to  descrilie. 

Tlie  teacher  stood  by  the  black-lx>ard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  liand.  After  casting 
his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  boanl. 
With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those 
short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to  represent  a  chain 
of  mountains.  He  liad  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a  spur,  when  the  scholars 
began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  mountains,  Hungary;  Black  Forest  mountains,  Wur- 
temlx^rg;  (Jiant's  mountains,  (Riesen-Gebirge,)  Silesia;  Metallic  mountains,  (Erz- 
(lebirge,)  Pine  mountains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,)  Central  mountains,  (Mittel-Gebirge,) 
Bohemia,  &c.  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  those  that  flow- 
north  into  the  Baltic,  and  north-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view,— 
executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engiaving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  wliicb 
flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range;  while  the  children,  almost 
as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashii^  down 
the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &c.  The  next  moment 
I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able, and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots  ma(]e  along  the 
margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin. 
&c.  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  tlie  8jK)t  which  had  been  occupied 
on  the  black-board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting  point,  or  place  where 
the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  centre;  but  now  a  few  additional  strokes  around  the 
circumference  of  the  incijnent  continent,  extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards 
towards  the  plains, —  the  children  responding  the  namcis  of  the  countries  in  which 
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they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwardti 
towards  their  several  terminations,  and  by  another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities* 
sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time  the  children  had  bei^ome  as  much  ex- 
cited as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a  world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats, 
they  flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vo- 
ciferous as  thev  cried  out  the  names  of  the  ditferent  places,  which  under  the  magic 
of  the  teacher  s  crayon  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black-board  a  l)eautif ul  map  of  Germany, 
witJi  its  mountains,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  the  coaat  of  the  German  ocean,  of 
the  Bftltic  and  the  Black  seas;  and  all  so  acciu*ately  proix>rt'oned  that  I  think  only 
slight  errors  would  have  been  found  had  it  been  siibjet^ted  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of 
luUes.  A  part  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils; 
for  the  tether's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hanfl,  and  notwith- 
standing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers 
and  turned  around  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  when 
its  whole  surface  waa  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose  gradually  from  beneath 
the  sea, — first  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from  the  deep, 
and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers  began  to 
flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  last, —  the  lofty  moxmtains  having  attained  their 
height,  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  its  amplitude, — 
cultivation  began,  and  cities  and  towns  were  built.  The  lesson  I  liave  described  was 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  idea, —  with  one  advantage  over  the  ori^nal  scene  • 
itself,  that  the  8t)ectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  through  all  the  geological  epochs 
to  see  the  work  completed, 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AN  ORDINARY  AMERICAN  AND  THIS  GERMAN  RECITATION. 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  botli  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowl- 
edge communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  couree  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholara  l(X)k  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a  life- 
less atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  where  the 
teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in  wliich 
all  the  Questions  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all  necessity  of 
knowledge. 

Thoroughly  and  beautifully  as  I  saw  some  departments  of  geography  taught  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  Prussia,  traced  out  into  their  ct)nnections  with  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  history,  I  found  but  few  of  this  class  of  schools  in  which  univer- 
sal  geography  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  consideraj  as  a  part  of  the  course.  The 
ge<^aphy  of  tlieir  own  country  was  minutely  invesngated.  That  of  the  western 
hemisphere  was  very  little  understood.  But  this  should  be  said,  that  as  far  as  they 
professed  to  teach,  they  tauglit  thoroughly  and  well. 

In  the  final  pages  of  this  report,  Mr.  Mann  sums  up  the  result  of 
his  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the  European  world. 

EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  CONDITIONS  CONTRASTED. 

Whatever  may  be  the  especial  object  of  the  American  citizen  in  going  abroad, 
still,  if  his  mind  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  cannot  fail,  m  ti*aveUng  through  the  different  nations  of  Euroix*,  to  tind 
matenal  for  the  most  profound  and  solemn  reflection.  There  is  no  earthly  subject, 
in  its  own  nature,  of  higher  intrinsic  dignity  and  interest  than  a  contemplation  of 
the  different  forms  into  which  humanity  has  been  shaped  by  different  institutions. 
This  interest  deepens,  when  we  compare  our  own  condition  with  the  contempora- 
neous condition  of  other  great  families  of  mankind.  Tracing  back,  by  the  light  of 
history  and  pliilosophy,  these  respective  conditions  to  their  causes  in  some  period 
of  antiquity  more  or  less  remote,  we  behold  the  head-springs  of  those  influences 
which  have  given  such  diversity  to  the  cliaracter  and  fortunes  of  different  portions 
of  the  raco.  We  are  enabled  not  only  to  see  the  grand  results  which  have  iteen 
wrought  out  by  certain  agencies,  acting  through  long  periods  of  time,  but  we  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  we  commune,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  with 
those  great  principles  which  l)ear  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  in  their  bosom. 
Whatever  now  is,  whetlier  of  weal  or  woe,  is  the  effect  of  causes  that  have  pre- 
existed: in  like  manner,  wliatever  is  to  be,  whether  of  glory  or  of  debasement,  will  re- 
sult from  the  causes  put  in  operation  by  ourselves  or  others.     The  Past^Qi^ti^;, 
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fixed,  irrevocable,  about  which  there  is  no  longer  either  option  or  alternative;  but 
tlie  Future  prest»nts  itself  to  ub  as  an  Infinite  of  Possibilities.     For  the  great  pur- 

Eoaes  of  duty  and  happiness,  to-morrow  is  in  the  control  of  the  weakest  of  men: 
ut  yesterday  is  bevond  the  dominion  of  the  mightiest  prince  or  potentate; — it  is  no 
'  longer  changeable  by  human  on  divine  uower.  The  future,  then,  is  our  field  of  ac- 
tion: the  past  is  only  valuable  as  furnishing  lights  by  which  that  field  can  be  mon^ 
successfully  entere<l  and  cultivated.  For  this  purpose  vre  study  the  history  of  |Kir- 
ticular  parts  of  the  globe,  of  particular  portions  of  our  race,— of  Europe,  for  in- 
stance.— for  the  last  thousand  or  two  thousand  years;  we  leam  what  manner  of 
men  have  borne  sway;  we  discern  the  motives  by  wliich  they  have  been  actuated; 
we  study  the  laws  tney  have  made,  and  tlie  institutions  they  have  established  for 
shaping  and  moulding  their  unformed  future.  We  go  to  Europe,  or,  by  otJier 
means,  we  examine  and  investigate  the  present  social,  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  its  people;  and  here  we  have  the  product, — the  grand  result,  of  men,  mo- 
tives, laws,  institutions,  all  gathered  and  concentrated  into  one  point,  which  we  can* 
now  see,  just  as  we  see  the  fabric  which  comes  from  a  piece  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery, ^when  the  last  revolution  of  the  last  wheel  rolls  it  into  our  hands  for  in- 
spection. 

And  what  is  this  result!  In  a  world  which  God  has  created  on  such  principled  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  that  nothing  is  wanting",  save  a  knowledge  of  His  com- 
mands and  an  obedience  to  them,  to  make  every  human  being  supremely  liappy,— 
what  amoimt  of  tliat  knowledge  is  possessed,  what  degree  of  that  happiness  is 
eigoyed? 

FREVAIUNQ  IGNORANCE  OP  EUROPEAN  PEASANTS. 

It  is  no  adequate  representation  of  the  fact,  to  say,  that  not  anything  like  one- 
half  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Europe  can  read  and  write  in  any  intelligible 
manner, —  and  hence  are  slmt  out  from  a  knowledge  of  aU  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, and  of  all  contemporary  events; — that  not  one  third  are  coinfoi-tably  housed, 
or  fed,  or  clothed,  according  to  the  very  lowest  standard  of  comfort  amongst  the 
laboring  classes  in  this  country; — that  not  one  individual  in  five  hundred  has  any 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  that  bind  him,  or  in  the  choice  of  the  rulers, 
who  dispose  of  his  property,  liberty  and  life; — and  tliat,  excepting  in  a  fewnanow 
and  inconsidei-able  spots,  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom  in  religion,  and  liberty  to 
worship  God  at'cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  is  not  recognized  or  known;— 
nay,  that  the  claim  of  any  such  liberty  is  denounced  and  spurned  at  and  its  advo- 
cates punished,  not  only  by  a  denial  of  the  right  itself,  but  hv  the  deprivation  of  all 
human  rights  wliatever; — all  these  facts,  deeply  as  they  af^t  human  happiness, 
greatly  as  they  derogate  from  human  dignity,  present  no  living  picture  of  Europe, 
as  it  now  exists.  All  this  is  negation  only;  it  leaves  wholly  untouched  the  side  of 
positive,  boundless  suffering  and  wrong. 

UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  WEALTH. 

In  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  incomputable  wealth  that  flowg 
from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  during  the  revolving  seasons  of  the  vear,  and  is  elabo- 
rated from  the  earth  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  millions  of  men; — that  wealth  which 
is  wrought  out  by  human  labor  and  ingenity ,  in  conjnnction  with  the  great  agencies 
of  nature. — fire,  water,  wind  and  steam, —  and  whose  aggregates  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  comfort  and  comjietence  to  every  human  being,  and  the  joys  of  home 
audthe  sacred  influences  of  the  domestic  circle  to  every  family, — that  wealth,  by 
force  of  unjust  laws  and  institutions,  is  filched  from  the  producer,  and  gathered 
into  vast  masses,  to  give  power,  and  luxury,  and  aggrandizement  to  a  few.  Of  pro- 
duction there  is  no  eud;  of  distribution  there  is  no  oeginning.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  children  of  the  same  common  Father  suffer  from  destitution,  that  the 
thousandth  may  revel  in  superfluities.  A  thousand  cottages  slirihk  into  meanness 
and  want,  to  swell  the  dimensions  of  a  single  palace.  The  tables  of  a  thousand 
families  of  the  industrious  poor  waste  away  into  drought  and  barrenness,  that  one 
board  may  be  laden  with  surfeits.  As  yet.  the  great  truth  has  scarcely  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  theorist  or  speculator,  that  the  ^)olitical  application  of  doing  as 
we  would  be  done  by  is,  to  give  to  every  man  entire  equality  before  the  law,  and 
then  to  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  success  to  dei)end  upon  his  own  exertions. 

He  finds  that  a  few  individuals,  or  families,  have  unsurped  and 
maintain  dominion  over  almost  two  hundred  millions  of  men.  After 
reading  his  vivid  portraiture  of  the  degradat^^^^^gly^h^J^man  being 
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( aused  by  the  despotism  of  centuries,  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
such  classes  have  grown  up  to  be  the  Anarchists  of  to-day  seems  no 
longer  strange. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  HUMAN  BEING  OF  IGNORANCE,  POVERTY  AND  DESPOTISM. 

•  *  *  Hence,  throughout  wide  regions  of  country,  man  is  no  longer  man. 
Formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  last  vestiges  of  that  image  are  nearly  oblit- 
erated. He  no  longer  breathes  that  breath  of  independent  and  conscious  life  that 
first  animated  his  frame,  and  made  him  a  living  soul.  The  heavenly  spark  of  intel- 
ligence is  trodden  out  from  his  bosom.  In  some  countries  which  I  have  visited,  there 
are  whole  cla;sses  of  men  and  women,  whose  organization  is  changing,  whose  whole 
form,  features,  countenance,  expression,  are  so  debased  and  brutified  by  want  and 
fear  and  i^orance  and  superstition,  tliat  the  naturalist  would  almost  doubt  where, 
among  living  races  of  animals,  to  class  them.  Under  governments  where  supersti- 
tion and  imorance  have  borne  most  sway,  the  altered  aspect  of  humanity  is  assimi- 
lating to  that  of  the  brute :  but  where  resistless  power  lias  been  trampling,  for 
centuries,  upon  a  sterner  nature  and  a  stronger  will,  the  likeness  of  the  once  human 
fiice  is  approximating  to  that  of  a  fiend.  In  certain  districts  of  large  cities,—  those 
of  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  for  instance,— such  are  the  influences  that  sur- 
roimd  children  from  the  day  they  are  brought  into  the  world,  and  such  the  fatal 
education  of  circumstances  and  example  to  wliich  they  are  subjected,  that  we  may 
say  they  ar«  bom  in  order  to  be  imprisoned,  transported,  or  hung,  with  as  exact  and 
literal  truth  as  we  can  say  that  corn  is  grown  to  be  eaten. 

Not  in  a  single  generation  could  either  the  cruelties  of  the  oppressor,  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  victim,  have  effected  these  physical  and  mental  transformations.  It  has 
taken  ages  and  centuries  of  wrongs  to  Ibend  the  body  into  abjectness,  to  dwarf  the 
stature,  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  eye,  and  to  incorporate  into  body  and  soul  the 
air  and  movements  of  a  slave.  And  the  weight  and  fulness  of  the  curse  is  this,  that 
it  will  require  other  ages  and  centuries  to  efface  these  brands  of  degradation, —  to 
re-edify  the  frame,  to  rekindle  in  the  eye  the  quenched  beam  of  intelligence,  to  re- 
store height  and  amplitude  to  the  shrunken  brow,  and  to  reduce  the  overgrown  pro- 
pensities of  the  animal  nature  within  a  manageable  compass.  Not  only  is  a  new 
spirit  to  be  created,  but  a  new  physical  apparatus  through  which  it  can  work.  This 
is  the  worst, —  the  scorpion  sting,  in  the  lash  of  despotism.  There  is  a  moral  and  a 
physical  entailment,  as  well  as  a  civil.  Posteritv  is  cursed  in  the  debasement  in- 
flicted upon  its  ancestors.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  laws  both  of  the  mate- 
rial and  of  the  moral  nature  have  been  so  long  outraged,  that  neither  the  third  nor 
the  fourth  generation  will  outlive  the  iniquities  done  to  their  fathers. 

Then  he  contrasts  the  conditions  in  Europe  with  those  which  in 
the  new  world  surrounded  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  In 
this  connection,  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  intelligence  and  stand- 
ing of  those  settlers  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  view  of  the  astonish- 
ing remark  made  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  recent  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  of  the  Shakespeare  fountain  (1887)  in  Stratford 
on  Avon, —  tne  generous  gift  made  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  witness  of  Americans  equal  inheritance  with  England 
in  Shakespeare's  works  and  fame. 

The  celebrated  manager-actor  sought  to  trace  some  connection 
between  the  Actor  Shakespeare  and  the  New  England  settlers,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  possibility  that  some  igno- 
rant man  might  have  been  in  an  audience  among  the  "groundlings" 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and,  later,  have  carried  to  New  England  his 
personal  recollections  and  impressions  of  the  great  playwright. 

If  he  had  based  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  on  the  x>art  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  upon  the  improbability  that  any 
of  the  Puritans  of  that  day  ever  visited  a  theatre,  and  therefore,  that 
they  were  doubtless  personally  ignorant  of  the  player,  there  would 
have  been  much  plausibility  in  the  suggestion.  The  impression 
conveyed  by  his  words,  however,  whether  intentional  or  not,  was 
that  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  an  ignorant  lot  of  verv  com- 
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mon  jxM^ple:  and,  therefore,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  thev 
could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  England's  greatest  Poet! 

That  this  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  character  of  those  early 
setthM's  is  not  unusual  in  England,  is  inferentially  shown  by  tlie 
address  of  Rev.  Mr.  MacCarthy,  on  **The  growth  of  the  English 
and  American  Educational  Ideals/'  quoted  from,  on  pages  26-28  of 
this  volume.  In  this  address,  the  Reverend  gentleman,  tracing  the 
causes  which  led  these  struggling  colonists  to  make  such  unprece- 
dented efforts  in  behalf  of  education,  directly  controverts  this  pop- 
ular fallacy;  and  shows  that  there  wore  among  the  coloniste  wno 
came  to  Massachusetts,  from  IG30  to  1690  inclusive,  many  men  of 
prominence  and  culture; — as  large  a  proportion  of  university-breil 
men,  in  fact,  as  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  among  any  equal 
number  of  inhabitants  in  England;  and  so,  it  follows  that,  since  these 
Englishmen  were  of  the  very  classes  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
literary  as  well  as  political  movements  of  this  era,  their  possible 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  accidental  presence  among  them  of  a  single  ignorant  playgoer! 

Mr.  Mann  says: 

Again,  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  so  divided  into  the  extremes  of  high 
and  low,  and  each  of  tliese  extremes  may  have  diverged  so  widely  from  a  medium, 
or  standard  of  nature,  tliat  there  aire  none,  or  but  a  very  small  intermediate  body, 
or  middle  class  of  men,  left  in  the  nation.  •  *    »    * 

It  was  from  a  condition  of  scwiety  like  this, — or  from  one  where  principles  and 
agencies  were  at  work  tending  to  produce  a  condition  of  society  like  this, — that  our 
ancestors  fled. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

They  came  nere,  as  to  a  newly-formed  world.  In  many  respects,  the  colonization 
of  New  England  was  like  a  new  creation  of  the  race.  «  ♦  ♦  ,  Not  the  least 
among  the  blessings  which  they  brought,  were  health  and  a  robustness  of  constitu- 
tion, tliat  no  luxury  had  ever  enervated  or  vicious  indulgences  ever  corrupted.  In 
all  that  company,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  which  had  been  tainted  by  vice,  nor 
an  act  of  life  that  had  l)een  stained  by  crime.  Arriving  here  at  a  period  when  win- 
ter had  converted  the  land  into  one  broad  desert,  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and 
the  extremity  of  their  toils,  swept  awav  all  the  less  healthful  and  vigorous;  and  left 
not  man  or  woman,  save  those  whos<*  hivrdy  and  powerful  frames,  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  wintry  rigors  of  the  clime,  and  the  privations  of  a  houseless  and 
provisionless  coast,  luul  aasailed  in  vain.  In  physical  energy  and  iiardihood,  such 
were  the  progenitora  of  New  England.  »  *  *  .*  Mighty  aB  were  their  bodies,  their 
spirits  were  miglitier  still.  Some  of  the  former  did  yield  t4)  privation,  and  jwril. 
and  disease;  but  in  that  whoje  company,  not  a  heart  ever  relented.  Stanch,  un- 
daunteii,  invincible,  they  held  fast  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  the  oracles  of  Cfod;  and  in  the  great  moral  epic  which  celebrates  the 
story  of  their  trials  and  their  tnumphs,  the  word  " apostate"  is  nowhere  written. 

This  transference  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  was 
a  gain  to  humanity  of  at  least  a  thousand  years: —  I  mean,  if  all  tlie  great  and  good 
men  of  Europe,  from  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  had  united  their  energies  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  human  family,  and  had  encoimtered  no  hostility,  either 
from  civil  or  religious  despotism,  it  would  have  taken  ten  centuries  to  bring  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  jx>pulation  of  Europe  to  a  point  where  the  great  experiment  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  race,  by  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture,  could  bo  as  favorably  commenced,  as  it  was  commenced  on  the  day  when 
the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  What  mighty  obstructions 
and  hinderances  to  human  progress  did  they  leave  behind  them!  What  dynasties  of 
powerful  men,  and  the  more  &:mly  seated  dynasties  of  false  opinions!  But  in  tlie 
world  to  which  they  came,  there  were  no  classes  upheld  by  law  in  feudal  privilege 
and  prerogative,  'there  were  no  laws  of  hereditary  descent  upholding  one  class  in 
opulence  and  power,  irrespective  of  merit  or  vigor,  and  degnuiing  other  classes  to 
perpetual  indigence  and  servility,  without  dement  or  imbecility.  Here  was  no 
cramped  territory,  whose  resources  were  insufficient  to  furnish  a  healthful  compe- 
tence to  all;  nor  any  crowded  population,  struggling  so  earnestly  to  supply  their 
cravings  for  daily  necessities,  that  all  the  nobler  wants  of  the  &oul  were  silenced  by 
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the  clamor  of  the  appetites.  No  predatory  barons  liad  conquered  the  whole  land, 
and  monopolized  it,  and,  by  a  course  of  legislation  as  iniquitous  as  the  original  rob- 
bery itself,  had  predestined  its  decsent  in  the  line  of  particular  families  througli  all 
coming  time,  so  that  7iot  one  in  hundreds  of  all  who  should  be  born  into  the  State, 
could  own  a  rood  of  ground,  which  he  might  till  for  subsistence  while  living,  or  be- 
neath which  he  could  have  a  right  of  burial  when  dead.* 

THE    EARLY  SETTLERS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  AN  EDUCATED  CLASS. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  also  possessed  intelligence,—  not  merely  common  learning, 
and  information  on  common  affairs. —  but  most  of  them,  were  men  of  accomplished 
education,  conversant  with  the  world's  history,  profoundly  thoughtful,  and  as  well 
qualified  as  any  equally  numerous  community  that  had  ever  existed,  to  discuss  the 
deepest  questions  of  state  or  church,  of  time  or  eternity.  Hence  we  are  not  the  de- 
scendants of  an  ignorant  horde,  or  pauper  colony,  driven  out  from  the  parent  coun- 
try in  quest  of  fwd,  and  leaving  all  metropolitan  art,  intelligence  ana  refinement 
behind  them.  Besides,  almost  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  they 
founded  a  college  and  established  Common  Schools.  In  the  first  clearings  of  the 
forest,  by  the  side  of  the  fii-st  dwellings  which  they  erected  for  a  slielter,  they  built 
the  school-house;  and  of  the  pr(5duce  of  the  first  crops  planted  for  their  precarious 
subsistence,  they  apportioned  a  share  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers  and  professors. 
This  they  did,  that  the  altar-lights  of  knowled^  and  piety  which  they  had  here 
kindled,  might  never  go  out.  This  they  did ,  hoping  that  eacn  generation  would  feed 
the  flame  to  illumine  the  path  of  its  successors, —  a  flauie  which  should  hot  be  suf- 
fered to  expire,  but  should  shine  on  forever  to  enlighten  and  gladden  every  soul  that 
should  here  "be  called  into  existence.    *    »    *    , 

The  reflections  with  which  Mr.  Mann  closes  his  report  appeal  to 
(he  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  readers  of  to-day  even  tnoro 
forcibly  tnan  they  could  have  done  to  his  contemporaries.  They  ap- 
peal to  a  people  who  have  outstripped  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  m  sudden  accretion  of  wealth.  The 
idle  rich,  the  dissipated  "Gilded  Youth,"  more  worthless,  if  not  as 
dangerous,  to  a  country,  than  the  idle  poor — "the  Tramp," — have 
multiplied  an  hundred  told;  and  are  readily  recognized  in  our  large 
cities  as  a  distinctive  class  who  ape  English  manners,  customs  and 
accent,  and  who,  after  great  effort,  sometimes  succeed  in  copying 
fairly  the  manners  of  the  English  "cad,"  but  never  of  the  gentle- 
man. These  brainless  spendthrifts,  poor  imitators  of  bad  European 
models,  are  in  striking  external  contrast  with  some  occasional  speci- 
mens of  genuine  European  importations;  the  few  shiftless  adult 
pauj)ers  and  professional  beggars,  who,  in  some  surreptitious  ways, 
despite  official  precautions,  have  reached  our  cities.    Neither  of  these 

Earasites  of  civilization  were  known  to  America  during  Mr.  Mann's 
fetime. 

The  war  against  the  Union,  begun  by  their  masters,  having  re- 
sulted in  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  former 
slaves;  the  constant  inpouring  of  European  emigrants,  admitted  to 
vote,  long  before  they  even  acouire  any  ccmsiderable  knowledge 
or  use  of  the  language,  and  utterly  unquestioned  as  to  their  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  that  are  vital  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment; these  two  uncertain  elements  having  been  added  to  the 
voting  population,  together  with  a  dangerous  increase  of  pauper  and 
criminal  classes  in  our  large  cities;  all  these  combined  influences, 
which  put  in  jeopardy  our  form  of  government,  influences  wholly 
unknown  when  tnese  Reports  were  written  by  Mr.  Mann  but  which 
in  our  day  can  not  be  ignored;  lend  added  weight  to  these  solemn 
appeals. 


*  The  population  of  England  is  16,000,000.  The  number  of  landholders  in  fee  is 
estimated  by  the  Radicals  at  30,000,  and  bv  the  Tories  at  36,000,  A  met^  of  38,000 
wonld  give  one  landowner  to  484  non-landowners.  ^Digitized  by  VjUO^ LL 
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PUTIKS  IMPOSED  ON  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SVCH   ANCESTRY. 

It  i8  in  no  boantfu]  or  vain-glorioiw  spirit  that  I  refer  to  this  heroic  period  of  our 
country's  history.  It  is  in  no  invidious  mixxl  that  I  contra.st  tho  leading  features 
of  our  civil  polity  and  our  social  condition,  with  those  of  the  trans-atlantic  natUMis  of 
Christendoui.  Rather  must  I  confess  tlmt  the  contemplation  of  these  historic 
events,  brings  more  humiliation  than  pride.  It  demands  of  us,  whether  "wre  have 
retained  our  vantage-ground  of  a  thousand  vears.  It  forces  upon  the  coiiscientx» 
the  solemn  question,  whether  we  have  been  faithful  to  duty.  Stewards  of  a  more 
precious  treasure  than  was  ever  before  committed  to  mortal  hands,  are  we  prepared 
to  exhibit  our  lives  and  our  history  a<  the  record  of  our  stewardships?  On  the  ctwi- 
trary,  do  we  not  rather  cling  to  the  trust,  and  vaunt  the  confidence  wherewith  we 
have  been  honored,  without  inquiring  whether  the  value  of  the  deposit  is  not  daily 
diminis'  ing  in  our  hands?  Subtract  the  superiority  which,  under  our  more  pn> 
pitious  circumstances,  we  ought  to  possess,  and  how  much  will  remain  as  the  oli- 
ment  of  pride?  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  s  ly ,  that  we  are  exempt  from  the  w-retch- 
ednessof  the  masses,  and  from  the  corruptions  of  the  courts,  of  other  lands.  \Vith 
our  institutions  and  resounvs,  tliejie  should  have  been  incommimicable  evils, —  evils 
which  it  would  have  been  alike  unmeritorious  to  avoid,  and  unpardonable  to  per- 
mit. It  is  no  justiftcation  for  us,  to  adduce  the  vast,  the  unexampled  inc  ease  of 
our  population.  The  question  is  not,  how  many  millions  we  have,  but  what  are 
their  character,  conduct ,  and  attributes.  We  can  claim  neither  reward  nor  approval 
for  the  exuberance  of  our  natural  resources,  or  the  magnificence  of  our  civil  ixjwrer. 
The  true  inquiry  is,  in  what  manner  that  ix)wer  has  \yeen  used,  how  have  those  re- 
sources been  expended  ?  they  were  convertible  into  universal  elevation  and  happi- 
ness,—  have  they  been  so  converted  ?  ♦  *  *  Have  we,  by  self -denial,  by  abstinence 
from  pernicious  luxuries,  by  beneficent  labor,  by  obedience  to  the  physical  and 
organic  laM's  of  our  nature,  retained  that  measure  of  health  and  longevity  to  which, 
but  for  our  own  acts  of  disinherison,  we  had  been  rightful  heirs?  Where  tempta- 
t  ons  are  few,  vice  should  be  so  rare  as  to  become  monsfrous;  where  art  and  nature 
lavish  wealth,  a  pauper  should  be  a  prodigy; — but  have  we  prevented  the  growth 
of  vice  and  pauperism  amongst  us.  by  seeking  out  every  abandoned  child  within 
our  borders,  as  the  good  shepherd  seeks  aft^r  tlie  lambs  lost  from  his  flock;  and  bv 
training  all  to  habits  of  industry,  frufjality,  jterai)erance,  and  an  exemplary  life: 
Have  we  remembered  that,  if  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  when  he  beconies  a 
man,  then  the  right  of  every  child  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  shall  qualify 
him  to  vote,  is  a  thousand*  times  as  strong?  Have  the  more  fortunate  classes 
amongst  us, —  the  men  of  greater  wealth,  of  superior  knowledge,  of  more  com- 
manding influence, —  have  they  periodically  arrested  their  own  onward  march  of 
improvement,  and  sounded  the"  trumpet,  and  sent  out  guides  and  succors  to  bring 
up  the  rear  of  society  f  Have  we  insulated  ourselves,  as  by  a  wall  of  fire,  from  the 
corruptions  and  follies  engendered  in  European  courts,  and  practised  only  by  those 
who  abhor  the  name  of  Republic  ?  Have  we  caused  the  light  of  our  institutions  so 
to  shine  before  the  world,  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  all  0:1  rts  of  the  earth  can 
boldly  point  to  our  frame  of  government,  as  the  model  of  those  which  are  yet  to 
bless  mankind  ?    Can  we  answer  these  questions  as  the  myriad  sufferers  under  op- 

Sression  in  other  lands  would  have  us  answer  them  ?    If  not,  then  we  have  not 
one  to  others  as  we  would  that  others,  were  circumstances  reversed,  should  do 
unto  us.    *    *    *. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  the  hopes  of  the  ages  that  are  yet  to 
come,  unite  their  voices  in  an  appeal  to  us;—  they  implore  us  to  think  more  of  the 
character  of  our  people  than  of  its  numbers;  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural  re- 
sources, not  as  tempters  to  ostentation  and  pride,  but  as  means  to  be  converted  by 
the  refining  alcliemy  of  education  into  mental  and  spiritual  treasures;  they  sui>- 
plicate  us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency  or  self-satisfaction  we  are  disposed 
to  indulge,  not' in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  in  the  products  of  our  soil,  but  in 
the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  the  means  of  human  happiness;  they  beseech  us 
to  exchange  the  luxuries  of  sense  for  the  joys  of  charity,  and  thus  give  to  the 
world  the  example  of  a  nation,  whose  wisdom  increases  with  its  prosperity,  and 
whose  virtues  are  equal  to  its  power.  For  these  ends,  they  enjoin  upon  us  a  more 
earnest,  a  more  universal,  a  more  religious  devotion  01  our  exertions  and  re- 
sources, to  the  culture  of  the  youthfiil  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation.  Tlieir 
gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal  truth  that.  In  a  Republic,  Ignorance  is  a  Crime; 
and  that  Private  Immorality  is  not  less  an  opprobrium  to  the  State  that  it  is  guilt 
io  the  perpetrator. 
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Frofia  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  *  the  following  paragraphs  are 
quoted,  as  showing  the  value  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
Education  to  a  Mechanical  people,  such  sls  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts.  The  probabilities  of  the  rise  of  intellectual  caste^  in 
society,  based  on  the  superior  education  of  the  few,  when  only  the 
bare  rudiments  of  knowledge  should  be  imparted  in  the  free  com- 
mon schools  are  portrayed;  and,  finally,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  a 
community  in  which,  from  any  general  cause,  the  children  of  five 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  not  sent  to  school,  are  forcibly  pre-^ 
sented,  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland. 

The  ar^ments  for  the  giving^  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
natural  science  would  apply  equally  to  the  advisability  of  affording 
like  opportunities  for  obtaining  both  industrial  and  technical  in- 
struction.   Mr.  Mann  says: 

VALUE  OF  A  KNOWLEDaE  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCIENOE  TO  AN  INVENTIVE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  ure  a  mechanical  people.  The  inventive  genius  and  practical  skill  of 
our  citizens,  in  their  applications  to  the  useful  arts  of  life,  have  given  a  common- 
ness to  comfort,  and  a  widespreading  expansion  to  physical  enjoyment  and  weU- 
being,  such  as  are  not  possessed  by  any  otner  conmiunity  of  equal  numbers,  on  the 
face  of  the  islobe.  We  have  more  than  eighty-five  thousand  persons  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  which  number  representp  a  population  of  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand,  or  six-fifteenths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conmion wealth. 
With  this  wide  range  of  every-day  business  and  occupation,  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  have  the  most  intimate  connection.  Our  pecu- 
niary well-being  as  a  people,  the  mdividual  competence  and  independence  of  our 
citizens,  are  depending  more  and  more  upon  our  skiU  and  progress  in  these  depart- 
ments of  industrial  labor.  Shut  out  all  oranches  of  natural  philosophy  from  our 
schools,  exclude  those  seminal  ideas  and  principles  upon  which,  and  with  which, 
inventive  genius  afterwards  works, —  from  which,  talent  is  constantly  evolving  new 
Applications  of  the  forces  and  affinities  of  nature,  and  thus  ameliorating  and  ad- 
^^andng  the  condition  of  man, —  and  what  an  inappreciable  amount  of  actual  good 
'^ould  be  prevented,  to  say  nothing  of  positive  evils  which  would  be  incurred.  And, 
as  applicable  to  this  subject,  let  me  say,  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  good  we  pre- 
sent as  well  as  for  the  evil  we  commit. 

That  the  dangers  pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  following 
paragraphs,  were  not  merely  imaginary,  the  murderous  dynamite 
bombs  exploded  with  such  deadly  effect  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chi- 
cago, by  the  enemies  of  all  social  order,  bear  witness.  **Kind  rage 
ana  vindictiveness"  inspired  those  murders! 

DANGER  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  IF  NOTmNO  BUT  THE  MERE  RUDIMENTS  OP  KNOWLEDGE 
ARE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

But  again ;  sappoee  the  mass  of  our  young  men  to  grow  up  to  the  period  of  adult  life, 
without  the  acquisition  of  anything  but  the  mere  elements  or  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, with  no  general  enlargement  of  mind,  no  expansion  or  opening  of  the  facul- 
ties towards  those  different  departments  of  nature  for  which  they  were  designed  and 
preadapted  by  their  beneficent  Creator,  and  what  a  vast  chasm  would  at  once  yawn, 
oetween  the  neglected  many  and  those  favored  few  who  had  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  academical  or  collegiate  education.  At  once,  literary  castes  would  arise  in  societv, 
as  haughty,  as  exclusive,  as  antagonistic  as  the  Brahminical.  The  community  would 
be  dissociated,  gathered  into  clans,  with  but  a  few  intermediate  links  in  the  social 
chain  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  sympathy  between  the  extremes.  Men  of  active, 
inquiring,  replenished  minds,  naturafly  seek  their  associates  among  men  of  active, 

•"  Ei^th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  Eighth 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  (Printed  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Common  School  Journal  (issued 'fortnightly),  beginning  with  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1846,  and  endmg  in  that  of  May  1st/*) 
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inquiring,  replenished  minds.  If  they  go  in  quest  of  the  ignorant,  the  stockish,  the 
brutiiied,  it  is  only  through  the  impulses  of  that  divine  missionary  spirit  which  seeks 
the  blessing  of  giving  rather  than  of  receiving  ^ood.  This  class  of  men,  unhappily, 
is  very  small.  Hence  the  chasm  which  our  institutions — not  nature, —  would  have 
created,  would  remain  unbridged.  Intellectual  castes  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  castes  in  privileges,  in  honor,  in  property,  unless  the  latter  should  be  destroyed, — 
as  under  our  political  institutions  would  be  probable,  if  not  certain, —  by  the  blind 
rage  and  vindictiveness  of  their  social  inferiors. 

What  must  result,  if  the  common  schools  are  abandoned  for  other 
schools  provided  for  different  classes  of  society, — is  shown  by  the 
results  of  such  training  in  European  countries. 

•  EUROPEAN  CLASS  EDUCATION  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

In  many  of  the  more  enlightened,  yet  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  where 
the  great  doctrines  of  human  rights  are  dimly  seen  m  theory,  and  still  more  dimly 
recognized  in  practice,  a  distinction  prevails  m  regard  to  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  should  be  sedulously  excluded  from  a  republican  system. 
Accoraing  to  this  distinction,  all  the  avocations  of  men  natural^  arrange  them- 
selves under  three  heads.  The  first  class  embraces  all  those  industrial  employments 
where  we  act  with  material  instruments  upon  material  things, — vnth  tnatter  upon 
viatter.  This  includes  all  mere  manual  laborers, —  the  hewers  of  wood,  the  drawers 
of  water,  ditchers,  delvers,  &c.  In  the  second  class,  are  comprised  all  those  who 
act  by  mind  upon  matter, — the  master-mason  or  architect,  head-machinists,  head- 
miners,  foresters,  engineers,  &c.  The  tliird  class  are  those  who  act  by  mind  upon 
mind, —  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  historian,  statesman,  &c.  Different  courses  of 
education  are  projected  to  meet  the  supposed  necessities  of  these  different  grades. 
But  how  incongnious  and  absurd  are  these  notions  among  a  people,  by  the  theory 
of  whose  institutions  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Nation,  is  open  to 
the  poorest  boy  that  is  born  in  the  land  ! 

The  following  historical  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  was  given  as  a  foot-note  to  the  preceeding  paragraph: 

I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  **  North  British  Review,"  containing  some  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  Town  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland.  They  show  with  what  fearful 
rapidity,  a  people  that  neglects  the  education  of  its  cliildren,  will  descend  in  the 
sc£le  of  poverty,  degradation  and  crime.  By  the  facts  stated  it  appears,  that  not 
even  the  neglected  generation  itself  will  pass  away,  without  punishing  their  social 
superiors  for  their  dereliction  from  duty.  Retribution  descends  suddenly  upon  the 
wealthy,  the  educated  and  the  powerful,  upon  whose  remissness,  tlie  vices,  igno- 
rance and  guilt  of  the  less  fortunate  classes  m  society,  are  to  be  primarily  chaji^ed. 

PAISLEY  IN  1800-1844. 

*****  .  As  some  important  practical  results,  both  of  a  moral  and  political  na- 
ture, may  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  its  past  and  present  history,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion, in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  weavers^ — in  other  words, 
the  general  population  of  that  town,  from  about  the  year  1775  or  1780  to  the  present 
day,  contrasting  its  moral  and  intellectual  character,  at  two  or  three  distmct  pe- 
riods, and  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  sad  declension  in  public  manners  which 
of  late  has  been  so  obvious  to  the  country  at  large. 

**  To  state  the  simple  fact,  that  the  once  quiet,  sober,  moral  and  intelligent  inhab' 
itants  of  Paisley,  are  now  generally  a  turbulent,  immoral  and  lialf -educated  popa- 
lation,  is  to  state  what  almost  every  one  knows,  what  many  mourn  over,  but  for 
which  few  seem  able  to  propose  any  remedy. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  subject  for  contemplation,  that  what  was  at  first  eagerlv 
embraced  by  many  as  an  addition  to  their  family  receipts,  has  ultimately  proved, 
not  a  chief  cause  of  individual  poverty  only,  but  of  family  feuds,  ii^ubordination 
on  the  part  of  children,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  general  moral  degradation 
over  the  whole  community.  We  allude  to  the  practice,  introduced  about  the  year 
1800,  (when  the  manufacture  of  India  imitation  shawls  was  first  commenced,)  of 
employing  children  as  draw-boys  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six  to  ten  or  eleven 
years, —  a  period  of  life,  till  then,  uniformly  spent  in  school,  or  in  youtliful  amuse- 
ments; but  subsequently,  from  a  rapid  increase  in  tliis  branch,  all  tiie  available 
children  were  employed  in  the  weaving-shop.  *  »  *  .  Thus  was  the  employment 
of  their  children  from  five  to  ten,  by  the  weaveils  of  Paisley,  at  fiiist  an  apparent  ad' 
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vantage,  but  in  the  end,  a  curse;  demonstrating  that  whatever  may  be  the  interests 
of  parents  this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  permanently  the  interest  of  them  and  their 
offspring  to  refuse  every  advantage  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  tends  to  de- 
prive youth  of  the  first  of  parental  blessings,  education;  and  that  Providence  has 
t>ound',  in  indissoluble  alliance,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  society.  In  1818-19,  during  the  radical  period,  there  were  found  full  three 
thousand.  Paisley-bom  and  Paisley-bred,  who  could  not  read;  and  the  decline  of 
intelligence  has  been  followed  bv  the  decline  of  that  temperance,  prudence  and 
economy,  which  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  working  classes,  by  which  alone 
they  can  elevate  their  condition,  or  preserve  themselves  from  sinking  into  the  most 
abject  poverty." 

In  his  Tenth  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary  set  foi-th  the  theory  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  system  and  gave  copies  of  such  laws  in 
regard  to  it,  as  were  then  in  force.  This  report  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  the  Lerislature  ordered  a  republication  with  such  **  req- 
uisite additions  ana  alterations  as  might  be  needed  to  exhibit  a  just 
and  correct  view  of  the  Common  School  systenl  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  it."  It  is  from  this  enlarged 
report  that  the  following  extracts  were  taken.* 

MASSACHUSETTS  SYSTEM  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

To  write  a  History  of  Popular  Education  in  Massachusetts  would  be  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  of  little  difficulty.  Such  a  history,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  contemplated,  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  warranted,  by  those  Resolves  of 
the  L^islatur&  under  which  the  following  pages  are  prepared.  *  *  ♦  .  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  **  system,"  however,  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  its  origin,  and  to  those  great  fundamental  principles,  which  its  authors  and 
supporters  seem  rather  to  have  tacitly  assumed  than  to  have  fully  expounded. 

Tne  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  colonized  Massachusetts  Bay  made  a  bolder  innovation 
upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages  than  the  world  had  ever  known  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  They  adopted  special  and  costly  means  t-o 
train  up  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  mdustry,  to  intelligence,  to  virtue,  and  to 
independent  thought.    *    *    *    . 

In  1643,  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  by  a  pubhc  act,  enjoined  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  the  duty  of  seeing  that  every  child,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, should  be  educated.  Nor  was  the  education  which  they  contemplated 
either  narrow  or  superficial.    *    *    *  . 

Thus  were  recognized  and  embodied,  in  a  public  statute,  the  highest  principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  social  well  being;  —  the  universal  education  of  children, 
and  the  prevention  of  drones  or  non-producers  among  men.     *    *    *    . 

The  law  of  1642  enjoined  universal  education,  but  it  did  not  make  education  /rce; 
nor  did  it  impose  any  penalty  upon  municipal  corporations  for  neglecting  to  main- 
tain a  school.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  however,  worked  energetically  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.    *    ♦    *    . 

AK  IMPORTANT    DISTINCTION  IN  THE  MEANING  OF  THE    TERM  "  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL." 

It  is  common  to  say  that  the  act  of  1647  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  system 
of  Free  Schools.  But  the  truth  is,  it  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system,  but,  in  some  particulars,  it  laid  a  far  broader  foundation  than  has  since  been 
built  upon,  and  reared  a  far  higher  superstructure  than  has  since  been  sustained. 
Modem  times  have  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
in  the  motives  of  discipline;  but,  in  some  respects,  the  ancient  foundation  has  been 
narrowed,  and  the  ancient  superstructure  lowered.  The  term  "  grammar  school," 
in  the  old  laws,  always  meant  a  school  where  the  ancient  languages  were  taught, 
and  where  youth  cotud  be  **  fitted  for  the  university."  Every  town,  containing  one 
hundred  families  or  householders,  was  required  to  keep  such  a  school.  Were  such 
a  law  in  force  at  the  present  time,  there  are  not  more  tlian  twelve  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth which  would  be  exempt  from  its  requisitions.     But  the  term  "grammar 


*The  Massachusetts  system  of  Common  Schools,  being  an  enlarged  and  revised 
od  tion  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  First  Secret^iry  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  Boston:  Dutton  and  Went  worth.  State  Print©rsJHa.^7J^o- 
gress  street,  1849.    Pp.213.    Tables  LXiii,  and  Index  x.       Digitized  by  Vj\30glL 
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school  *'  has  wholly  lost  its  original  meaning ;  and  the  number  of  towns  and  cities 
which  are  now  re<juired  by  law  to  maintain  a  school,  where  the  Greek  and  LAtin 
languages  are  taught,  and  whore  youth  can  be  fitted  for  college,  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  contrast  Ix^tween  our  ancestors  and  ourselves,  in  this  respect,  is  ni(«t 
humiliating.  Their  meanness  in  wealth  was  more  than  compensated  by  their 
grandeur  of  soul. 

THE  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  POSITION  TAKEN  BY  THE  FOUNDERS  OP  NEW  ENOUIND. 

The  institution  of  a  Free  School  system,  on  so  broad  a  basis  and  of  such  ample 
proportions,  appears  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  period,  in  the 
world's  history  at  wliich  it  was  originated,  and  the  fewness  and  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  it  was  maintained.  In  1647,  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  is  sup]X)sed  to  liave  amounted  only  to  twenty-one  thou^nd 
souls.  The  scattered  ana  feeble  settlements  were  almost  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  The  external  resources  of  the  pe.)ple  were  small,  their  dwelling  hum- 
ble, and  their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty  and  homely.  They  had  no  enriching 
commerce,  and  the  wqpderful  forces  of  nature  had  not  then,  as  now,  become  fxjvi- 
tuitous  producers  of  every  human  comfort  and  luxury.  The  whole  valuation  oif  all 
the  colonial  estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  have  been  equal  to  the 
inventory  of  many  a  private  citizen  of  the  present  day.  The  fierce  eye  of  the  sav- 
age was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no 
defence  or  succor,  save  in  their  own  brave  natures,  was  at  liand.  '  Yet  it  was  then, 
amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  mag- 
nificent idea,  not  only  of  a  Universal,  but  of  a  Free  education  for  the  whole  people. 
To  find  the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  this  j^rand  conception  to  practice,  tney 
stinted  themselves,  amid  all  their  poverty',  to  a  still  scantier  pittance;  amid  all  their 
toils,  they  imposed  u\)on  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors  and,  amid  all 
their  perils,  they  braved  still  greater  dangers.  Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great 
hearts,—  their  duty  to  Gkxi  and  to  posterity.  For  the  one,  they  built  the  church ;  for 
the  other,  they  opened  the  school.  Religion  and  Klnowledge! —  two  atributes  of  the 
same  glorious  and  eternal  truth,  and  that  truth  the  only  one  on  which  immortal  or 
mortal  happiness  can  be  securely  founded ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the  measure  which 
aimed  at  universal  education,  through  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools.  As  a 
fact,  it  had  no  precedent  in  the  worlcrs  history;  and,  as  a  theory,  it  could  have  been 
refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argument  and  experience  than 
was  ever  marshalled  against  any  other  institution  of  human  origin.  But  time  has 
ratified  its  soundness.  Two  centuries  of  successful  operation  now  proclaim  it  to  be 
as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  and  as  beneficent  as  It  was  disinterested.  Every  com- 
munity in  the  civilized  world  awards  it  the  meed  of  praise ;  and  states  at  home, 
and  nations  abroad,  in  the  order  of  their  intelligence,  are  copying  the  bright  ex- 
ample. What  we  call  the  enlightened  nations  of  Christendom,  are  approachmg,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  the  moral  elevation  which  our  ancestors  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 
and  the  tirdy  convictions  of  the  one,  have  been  assimilating,  through  a  period 
of  two  centuries,  to  the  institutions  of  the  other. 

The  establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  one  of  those  grand  mental  and  moral  ex- 
periments whose  effects  could  not  be  developed  and  made  manifest  in  a  single  gen- 
eration. But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  human  life  is  computed,  we 
are  the  sixth  generation  from  its  founders  ;  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful, 
both  to  Grod  and  man,  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  !  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  to  improve  what  they  established. 
The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offei-ing.     *    »    *    . 

The  alleged  ground  upon  which  the  founders  of  our  Free  School  system  proceeded, 
when  adopting  it  did  not  embrace  the  whole  argument  by  which  it  may  be  defended 
and  sustamed.    Their  insight  was  better  than  their  reason.     *    ♦    ♦    . 

The  early  arguments  for  free  public  schools  which  were  based  on 
reasons  satisfactory  to  protestants,  the  later  ones,  based  on  the  nature 
and  needs  of  Republics,  are  each,  in  turn,  reviewed  and  pronoun(.'ed 
insufficient  and  defective;  because  the  arguments  in  favor  of  public 
education  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  a  class,  furnish  to  the  antag- 
onistic class  the  strongest  reasons  for  opposition.  Mr.  Mann,  also 
concedes  the  force  both  of  the  arguments  ba.sed  on  considerations  of 
political  economy,  and  of  those  urged  by  the  Moralists,  but  adds: 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  EDUCATION  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SO-CALLED  **  RIGHTS 

OP  PROPERTY." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  views  have  been  presented  a  thousand  times, 
with  irrefutable  logic,  and  witli  a  divine  eloquence  of  truth  which  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  combined  stolidity  and  depravity  could  resist,  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  New  Elngland  and  a  few  small 
communities  elsewhere,  a  country  or  a  state  in  Christendom,  wliicli  maintains  a 
system  of  Free  Schools  for  the  education  of  its  children.  Even  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  all  its  noble  endowments,  the  Schools  are  not  Free.* 

I  believe  that  this  amazing  dereliction  from  duty,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
originates  more  in  the  false  notions  which  men  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of 
their  right  to  property^  than  in  anvthing  else.  In  the  district  school  meeting,  in 
tlie  town  meetmg,  in  legislative  halls,  everywhere,  tlie  advocates  for  a  more  gener- 
ous education  could  carry  their  respective  audiences  with  them  in  behalf  of  in- 
creased privileges  for  our  children,  were  it  not  instinctively^  foreseen  that  increased 
privil^es  must  be  followed  by  increased  taxation.  Against  this  obstacle,  argu- 
ment falls  dead.  The  rich  man,  who  has  no  children,  declares  that  the  exaction  of 
a  contribution  from  him,  to  educate  the  children  of  his  neighbor,  is  an  invasion  of 
his  rights  of  property.  The  man  who  has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of  chil- 
dren denounces  it  as  a  double  tax,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  educating  the 
cluldren  of  others  also;  or,  if  he  has  reared  his  own  children  without  educating 
them,  he  thinks  it  peculiarly  oppressive  to  be  obliged  to  do  for  others  what  he  re- 
frained from  doing  even  for  himself.  Another,  having  children,  but  disdaining  to 
educate  them  with  the  common  mass,  withdraws  them  from  the  Public  School, 
puts  them  under  what  he  calls  **selecter  influences."  and  then  thinks  ita  gi-iev- 
ance  to  be  obliged  to  support  a  school  which  he  contemns.  Or,  if  these  different 
parties  so  far  jrield  to  the  force  of  traditionary  sentiment  and  usage,  and  to  the 
public  opinion  around  them,  as  to  consent  to  do  something  for  the  cause,  they  soon 
reach  the  limit  of  expense  at  which  their  admitted  obligation,  or  their  alleged  char- 
ity, terminates. 

•  It  seems  not  irrelevant,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  foundation  on  which  our  Free  School  system  reposes,  to  mquire 
into  the  natiire  of  a  man's  right  to  the  property  he  possesses;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
respecting  the  Question,  whether  any  man  has  such  an  indefeasible  title  to  his  estate 
or  such  an  absolute  ownership  of  them,  as  renders  it  unjust  in  the  government  to  as- 
sess upon  him  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children  of  the  community, 
up  to  such  a  point  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives,  and  the  well- 
being  of  society,  require. 

I  Delieve  in  the  existence  of  a  great,  immortal,  immutable  principle  of  Natural  Law, 
or  Natural  Ethics,—  a  principle  antecedent  to  all  human  institutions,  and  incapable 
of  bein^  abrogated  by  any  ordinances  of  man, — a  principle  of  divine  ongin,  clearly 
legible  m  the  ways  of  Providence  as  those  ways  are  manifested  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  in  the  history  of  the  race, —  which  proves  the  absolute  right  to  an  educa- 
tion, of  every  human  being  that  comes  into  the  world;  and  which,  of  course,  proves 
the  correlative  duty  of  every  government  to  see  tliat  the  means  of  that  education 
are  provided  for  all. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  natural  law,— that  is,  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  education  to  be  provided  for  all,  at  the  public  expense,—  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  fairly  exist,  under  different  political  organizations;  but 
under  our  republican  government,  it  seems  clear  that  the  minimum  of  this  education 
can  never  be  less  than  such  as  is  sufficient  to  qualify  each  citizen  for  the  civil  and 
social  duties  he  will  be  called  to  discharge; —  such  an  education  as  teaches  the  indi- 
vidual the  great  laws  of  bodily  health;  as  qualifies  for  the  fulfilment  of  parental  du- 
ties: as  is  indispensable  for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  or  a  juror;  as  is  necessary 
for  the  voter  in  municipal  and  in  national  affairs;  and  finally,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  in- 
heritor of  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  republic.  ♦  ♦  *  .  And  so 
far  is  it  from  being  a  wrong  or  a  hardship  to  demand  of  the  possessors  of  prof)erty 
their  respective  shares  for  the  prosecution  of  this  divinely-oraained  work,  that  they 
themselves  are  guilty  of  the  rilost  far-reaching  injustice,  when  they  seek  to  resist  or 
to  evade  the  contribution.  The  complainers  are  the  wrong-doers.  The  cry,  **  Stop 
thief,"  comes  from  the  thief. 


*  By  an  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  passed  at  its  last  seasion,  the  question, 
wliether  Free  Schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  State,  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  jieople,  to  be  determined  by  ballot,  at  their  primary  meetmgs, 
during  the  current  year.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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THE  SOURCES  OP  PROPERTY. 

To  any  one  who  looks  lx»yond  tho  more  surface  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
primary  and  natural  elements  or  ingredients  of  all  property  consist  in  the  riches  of 
the  soil,  in  the  treasures  of  the  sea«  in  the  light  ana  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  fer- 
tilizing clouds,  and  streams,  and  dews,  in  the  winds,  and  in  the  chemical  and  veg<^ 
tative  agencies  of  nature.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  that  we  call  property,  all 
that  makes  up  the  valuation  or  inventory  of  a  nation's  capital,  was  prepared  at  the 
creation,  and  was  laid  up  of  old  in  the  capacious  storehouses  of  nature.  For  every 
unit  that  a  man  earns  by  his  own  toil  or  skill,  he  receives  hundreds  and  thousands, 
without  cost  and  without  recompense,  from  the  All-bountiful  Giver.  A  proud  mor- 
tal, standing  in  the  midst  of  his  luxuriant  wheat-fields  or  cotton  plantations,  may 
arrogantly  call  tliem  his  own;  yet  what  barren  wastes  would  they  be,  did  not 
Heaven  send  down  upon  them  its  dews  and  its  rains,  its  warmth  and  its  light;  and 
sustain,  for  their  growth  and  ripening,  the  grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons!  It 
is  said  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  very  substance  of  some  of  tlie 
great  staples  of  agriculture  are  not  taken  from  the  earth,  but  are  absorbed  from  the 
air;  so  that  these  productions  may  more  properly  be  called  fruits  of  tlie  atmosphere 
than  of  the  soil.  Who  prepares  this  elemental  wealth  ?  Who  scatters  it,  like  a 
sower,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sends  the  richly-freighted 
w^inds,  as  His  messengers,  to  bear  to  each  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  to  each  blade  in  the 
cultivated  field,  the  nourishment  which  their  infinitely-varied  needs  demand? 
Aided  by  machinery,  a  single  manufacturer  performs  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men. 
Yet  what  could  he  accomplish  without  the  weight  of  the  waters  which  God  caases 
ceaselessly  to  flow  ?  or  without  those  gigantic  forces  which  He  has  given  to  steam  ? 
And  how  would  the  commerce  of  the  world  be  carried  on,  were  it  not  for  thosse 
great  laws  of  nature, —  of  electricity,  of  condensation,  and  of  rarefaction, — that  give 
birth  to  the  winds,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  not  in  obedience 
to  any  power  of  man,  forever  traverse  the  earth,  and  offer  themselves  as  an  un- 
chartered medium  for  interchanging  the  products  of  all  the  zones?  These  few  ref- 
erences show  how  vast  a  proportion  of  all  the  wealth  wliich  men  presumptuously 
call  their  own,  because  they  claim  to  have  earned  it,  is  poured  into  their  lap,  un- 
a.sked  and  unthanked  for,  by  the  Being  so  infinitely  gracious  in  his  physical  as  well 
as  in  his  moral  bestowments. 

But  for  whose  subsistence  and  benefit  were  these  exhaustless  treasuries  of  wealth 
created?  Surely  not  for  any  one  man,  nor  for  any  one  generation;  but  for  the 
subsistence  and 'benefit  of  the  whole  race,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 

THE  BOUNTIES  OF  NATURE  THE  EQUAL  INHERITANCE  OF  ALL  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

They  were  created  for  the  race,  collectively,  but  to  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  in 
Bucctession,  as  the  generations,  one  after  another,  should  come  into  existence;—  equal 
rights,  with  a  successive  enioyment  of  them !  If  we  consider  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  as  one  gi'eat  habitation  or  domain,  then  each  generation,  subject  to 
certain  modifications  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  frugality, —  which 
modifications  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify, —  has  only  a  life-lease  in  them. 
There  are  certain  reasonable  regulations,  indeed,  in  re  ard  to  the  out-going  and  tlie 
in-coming  tenants, — regulations  which  allow  to  the  out-goin§  generations  a  brief  cmi- 
trol  over  their  property  after  they  are  called  upon  to  leave  it,  and  which  ^so  allow 
the  in-coming  generations  to  anticipate  a  little  their  full  right  of  possession.  But, 
subject  to  these  regulations,  nature  ordains  a  perpetual  entail  and  transfer,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  of  all  property  in  the  great,  substantive,  enduring  ele- 
ments of  wealth; — in  the  soil;  in  metals  and  minerals;  in  precious  stones,  and  in 
more  precious  coal,  and  iron,  and  granite;  in  the  waters,  ana  winds,  and  sun;— and 
no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation  of  men,  has  any  such  title  to,  or  ownership  in, 
these  ingredients  and  substantiaLs  of  all  wealth,  that  his  right  is  invaded  when  a 
portion  of  them  is  taken  for  the  benc-fit  of  posterity.     ♦    *    ♦ 

^  He  then  proceeds  to  place  the  argument  for  the  universal  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  any  given  generation,  UDon  the  broad,  im- 
pregnable basis  of  natural  right,  which  he  thus  buttresses  with  the 
following  incontestable  propositions: 

Now,  all  these  great  principles  of  natural  law.  which  define  and  limit  the  rights 
of  neighbors  and  contemporaries,  are  inc-oriK>rated  into,  and  constitute  a  part  of, 
the  civil  law  of  every  civifized  people,  and  they  are  obvious  and  simple  illustrations 
of  the  great  proprietary  laws  by  which  individuals  and  generations  hold  their 
rights  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  globe,  in  the  elements  that  mov'eco'er  its  sur- 
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face,  and  in  the  chemical  and  vital  powers  with  which  it  is  so  marvellously  endued. 
As  successive  owners  on  a  river's  bank  have  equal  rights  to  the  waters  that  flow 
through  their  respective  domains,  subject  only  to  the  modification  that  the  propri- 
etors nearer  the  stream's  source  must  have  precedence  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  over  those  lower  down,  so  the  rights  of  all  the  generations  of  ma  kind  to 
tlie  earth  itself,  to  the  streams  that  fertilize  it,  to  the  winds  that  purify  it,  to  the 
vital  principles  that  animate  it,  and  to  the  reviving  light,  are  common  rights, 
though  subject  to  similar  modifications  in  regard  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
generations  of  men.  They  did  not  belong  to  our  ancestors  in  perpMetuity;  thev  do 
not  belong^  to  us  in  perpetuity;  and  the  right  of  the  next  generation  in  them  will  be 
limited  and  defeasible  like  ours.  As  we  hold  these  rights  subject  to  the  claims  of 
the  next  generation,  so  will  they  hold  them  subject  to  the  claims  of  their  immedi- 
ate successors,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.    *    •    *    , 

Is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  then,  that  no  man,  by  whatever  means  he  may  have 
come  into  possession  of  his  property,  has  any  natural  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a 
moral  one,  to  hold,  it  or  to  dispose  of  it,  irrespective  of  theneeds  and  claims  of  those, 
who,  in  the  august  procession  of  the  generations,  are  to  be  his  successors  on  the  stage 
of  existence  ?  Holding  his  rights  subject  to  their  rights,  he  is  bound  not  to  impair 
the  value  of  their  inheritance,  either  by  commission  or  by  omission.     *    *    * 

THE  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  LARGELY  INHERITED  FROM  THE  PAST. 

Another  consideration,  bearing  upon  this  arrogant  doctrine  of  absolute  owner- 
Bhip  or  sovereignty,  has  hardly  less  force  than  tlie  one  just  Expounded.  We 
have  seen  how  insignificant  a  portion  of  anv  man's  possessions  he  can  claim,  in  any 
proper  and  just  sense,  to  have  earned ;  and  tliat,  in  regard  to  all  the  residue,  he  is 
only  taking  his  turn  in  the  use  of  a  bounty  bestowed,  in  common,  by  the  Giver  of  all 
ppon  his  ancestors,  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  posterity,—  a  line  of  indefinite  length, 
in  which  he  is  but  a  point.  But  this  is  not  the  only  deduction  to  be  made  from  his 
assumed  rights.  The  present  wealth  of  the  world  has  an  additional  element  in  it. 
Much  of  all  that  is  capable  of  being  earned  by  man,  has  been  earned  by  our  prede- 
cessors, and  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  solid  and  enduring  form.  We  have  not 
erected  ail  the  homes  in  which  we  live ;  nor  constructed  all  the  roads  on  which  we 
travel ;  nor  built  all  the  ships  in  which  we  carry  on  our  commerce  with  the  world. 
We  have  not  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  all  the  fields  whose  harvests  we  now 
reap ;  and  if  we  had  no  precious  metals,  or  stones,  or  pearls,  but  such  as  we  our- 
selves had  dug  from  the  mines,  or  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  our 
coffers  and  our  caskets  would  be  empty  indeed.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  whence 
came  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  discoveries  and  the  inventions,  without  which, 
and  without  a  dbnunon  right  to  which,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  whole 
nation  would  scarcely  equal  the  inventory  of  a  single  man, —  without  which,  indeed, 
we  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ?  Whence  came  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, without  which  we  should  have  so  little  to  reap ;  or  a  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
without  which  we  could  not  traverse  the  ocean  ;  or  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  without  which  the  arts  and  trades  could  not  exist  ?  Most 
of  all  this  was  found  out  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  some  of  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Surely  all  these  boons  and  blessings  belong  as 
much  to  posterity  as  to  ourselves.  They  have  not  descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and 
consumed  here,  or  to  be  sequestrated  from  the  ages  to  come.  Cato,  and  Archimedes, 
and  Kepler,  and  Newton,-and  Franklin, and  Arkwright,  and  Fulton,  and  all  the  bright 
host  of  benefactors  to  science  and  art,  did  not  make  or  bequeatli  their  discoveries  or 
inventions  to  benefit  any  one  generation,  but  to  increase  the  common  enjoyments  of 
mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  So  of  all  the  great  lawgivers  and  moralists  who  have 
improved  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State,  who  have  made  it  dangerous  to  be  wicked, 
or,—  fax  better  than  this,— have  made  it  hateful  to  be  so.  Resources  developed,  and 
property  acquired,  after  all  these  ages  of  preparation,  after  all  these  facihties  and 
securities,  accrue  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  possessor  only,  but  to  that  of  tlie  next 
and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

Sureljr,  these  considerations  limit  still  more  extensively  that  absolutism  of  owner- 
ship which  is  so  often  claimed  by  the  possessors  of  wealth. 

But  som^mes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  manufacturer,  or  the  capitalist,  when 
sorely  pressed  with  his  natural  and  moral  obligation  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
means  for  the  education  of  the  young,  replies, — either  in  form  or  in  spirit,—  '*  Mv 
*^ds,  my  machinery,  my  gold,  and  my  silver,  are  mine ;  may  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own?"  There  is  one  supposable  case,  and  only  one,  where  this  argument 
would  have  plausibility.  If  it  were  made  by  an  isolated,  solitary  being, —  a  being 
Jjaving  no  relations  to  a  community  around  him,  having  no  ancestors  to  whom  he 
"^  been  indebted  for  ninety-nine  parts  in  every  hundred  of  all  he  possesses,  and  ex- 
pecting to  leave  no  posterity  after  him, — it  might  not  be  easy  to  answer  it.    *  *  * 
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THE  DUTIES  INCUMBENT  ON  EACH  GENERATION  OF  MEN. 

The  earth  is  much  too  small,  or  the  race  is  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  us  to  be 
hermits ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  adopt  either  the  philosophy  or  the  morals  of 
hermits.  All  have  derived  benefits  from  their  ancestors,  and  ^II  are  bound,  as  by 
an  oath,  to  transmit  those  benefits,  even  in  an  improved  condition,  to  posterity.     * 

*  *  .  The  society  of  which  we  necessarily  constitute  a  part,  must  be  preserved: 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we  must  not  look  merely  to  what  one  individual  or  one 
family  needs,  but  to  what  the  whole  community  needs ;  not  merely  to  what  one 
generation  needs,  but  to  the  wants  of  a  succession  of  generations.  Ijo  draw  conclu- 
sions without  considering  these  facts,  is  to  leave  out  tne  most  important  part  of  the 
premises. 

A  powerfully  corroborating  fact  remains  untouched.  Though  the  earth  and  the 
beneficent  capabilities  with  wliich  it  is  endued  belong  in  common  to  tiie  race,  yet 
we  find  that  previous  and  present  possessors  have  laid  their  hands  upon  the  whole 
of  it ; — have  left  no  part  of  it  unclaimed  and  unappropriated.  They  have  circum- 
navigated the  globe ;  they  liave  drawn  lines  across  every  habitable  portion  of  it,  and 
have  partitioned  amongst  themselves,  not  only  its  whole  area,  or  superficial  con- 
tents, but  have  claimed  it  down  to  the  centre,  and  up  to  the  concave,— a  great, 
inverted  pyramid  for  each  proprietor, —  so  that  not  an  unclaimed  rood  is  left,  either 
in  the  caverns  below  or  in  the  aerial  spaces  above,  where  a  new  adventurer  upon 
existence  can  take  unresisted  possession.  They  have  entered  into  a  solenm  compact 
with  each  other,  fgr  the  mutual  defence  of  their  respective  allotments.  They  have 
created  legislators,  and  judges,  and  executive  officers,  who  denounce  and  inflict 
penalities  even  to  the  taking  of  life ;  and  they  have  organized  sirmed  bands  to  repel 
aggression  upon  their  claims.  Indeed,  so  grasping  and  rapacious  have  mankind 
been,  in  this  particular,  that  they  have  taken  more  than  they  could  use,  more  tlian 
they  could  perambulate  and  survey,  more  than  they  could  see  from  the  top  of  the 
mast-head,  or  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  There  was  some  limit  to 
their  physical  power  of  taking  possession,  but  none  to  the  exorbitancy  of  their  de- 
sires. Like  robbers,  who  divide  their  spoils  before  they  know  whether  they  shall 
find  a  victim,  men  have  claimed  a  continent  whiles  still  doubtful  of  its  existence, 
and  spread  out  their  title  from  ocean  to  ocean,  before  their  most  adventurous  pio- 
neers nad  ever  seen  a  shore  of  the  realms  they  coveted.  The  whole  planet,  then, 
having  been  appropriated, —  there  being  no  waste  or  open  lands,  from  which  the 
new  generations  may  be  sui)plied  as  they  come  into  existence, — have  not  those  gen- 
erations the  strongest  conceivable  claim  upon  the  pr^ent  occupants  for  that  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  well  being?  They  have  more  than  a  preemptive,  they  have 
a  possessory  right  to  some  portion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  that  gg^neral  domain, 
all  of  which  lias  been  thus  taken  up  and  appropriated.  A  denial  of  this  ri^ht  by  the 
present  possessors,  is  a  breach  of  trust, — a  fraudulent  misuse  of  power  given,  and 
of  confidence  implied.  On  mere  principles  of  political  econoniv,  it  is  folly ;  on  the 
broader  principles  of  duty  and  morality,  it  is  embezzlement    *    *    ♦    . 

THE  CLAIMS  OP  CHILDREN  UPON  THEIB  PRECEDINO  GENERATION. 

If  the  previous  argument  began  with  sound  premises  and  has  been  logically  con- 
ducted,  then  it  has  established  this  position,-^ that  avast  portion  of  the  present 
wealth  of  the  world  either  consists  in,  or  has  been  immediately  derived  from,  those 
great  natural  substances  and  powers  of  the  earth  which  were  bestowed  by  the  Crea- 
tor alike  on  all  mankind;  or  from  the  discoveries,  inventions,  labors,  and  improve 
ments  of  our  ancestors,  which  were  alike  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  their 
descendants.  The  question  now  arises,  at  what  time  is  this  wealth  to  be  transferred 
from  a  preceding  to  a  succeeding  generation  ?  At  what  point  are  the  latter  to  take 
possession  of  it,  or  to  derive  benefit  from  it,  or  at  what  time  are  the  former  to  sur- 
render it  in  their  behalf  ?  Is  each  generation,  and  each  individual  of  an  existing  gen- 
eration, to  hold  fast  to  his  possessions  until  death  relaxes  his  grasp?  or  is  something 
of  the  right  to  be  acknowledged,  and  something  of  the  benefit  to  be  yielded,  before- 
hand ?  It  seems  too  obvious  for  argument,  that  th^  latter  is  the  onl]^  alternative.  If 
the  in-€oming[  generation  have  no  rights  until  the  out-goiuK  generation  have  actually 
retired,  then  is  every  individual  that  enters  the  world  liable  to  perish  on  the  day  he 
is  born.  According  to  the  very  constitution  of  things,  each  individual  must  obtain 
sustenance  and  succor,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  open  in  quest  of  light,  or  his  lungs  gasp  for 
the  first  breath  of  air.  His  wants  can  not  oe  delayed  until  he  himself  can  supply 
them.  If  the  demands  of  liis  nature  are  ever  to  be  answered,  they  must  be  answered 
years  before  he  can  make  any  personal  provision  for  them,  either  by  the  performance 
of  any  labor,  or  by  any  exploits  of  skill.  The  infant  must  be  fed  before  he  can  earo 
his  bread;  he  must  be  clothed  before  he  can  prepare  garments;  he  must  be  protected 
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from  the  elements  before  he  can  erect  a  dwelling;  and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  must 
be  instructed  before  he  can  engage  or  reward  a  tutor.  A  course  contrary  to  tliis, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  young,  that  we  might  rob  them  of  tlieir  rightful  in- 
heritance. Carried  to  its  extreme,  it  would  be  the  act  of  Herod,  seekingN  in  a  gen- 
eral massacre,  the  life  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  endanger  his  power.  Here,  then, 
the  claims  of  the  succeeding  generation,  not  only  upon  the  affection  and  the  care, ' 
but  upon  the  pronerty,  of  the  preceding  one,  attach.  God  having  given  to  the  second 
generation  as  fuU  and  complete  a  right  to  the  incomes  and  profits  of  the  world  as  he 
has  given  to  the  first,  and  to  the  thurd  ^neration  as  full  and  complete  a  right  as  he 
has  given  to  the  second,  and  so  on  while  the  world  stands, — it  necessarily  follows 
tliat  children  must  come  into  a  partial  and  qualified  possession  of  these  rights,  by 
the  paramount  law  of  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  No  hmnan  enactment  can 
abolish  or  countervail  this  paramount  and  supreme  law;  and  all  those  positive  and 
often  arbitrary  enactments  of  the  civil  code,  by  which,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  f rugaHty ,  the  possessor  of  property  is  permitted  to  control  it  for  a  limited 
period  after  his  decease,  must  be  constru^  and  executed  in  subservience  to  this  sov- 
ereign and  irrepealable  ordinance  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  transfer  always,  or  even  generally,  to  be  made  in  kind ;  but  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  is  univei-sal.  *  * 
*  .  A  child  has  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere  physical  existence.  Better 
that  the  wants  of  the  natural  life  should  be  disregarded  than  that  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  character  should  be  neglected.  If  tlie  child  has  any  claim  to  bread  to 
keep  him  from  perishing,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  knowledge  to  preserve  liim 
from  error  and  its  fearful  retinue  of  calamities.  If  a  child  has  any  claim  to  shelter 
to  protect  him  from  the  destroying  elements,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  be  rescued 
from  the  infamy  and  perdition  of  vice  and  crime.    ♦    ♦    *    . 

THE  child's  CLAIM  TO  EDUCATION    PARAMOUNT. 

As  the  right  of  sustenance  is  of  equal  date  with  birth,  so  theri^ht  to  intellectual  and 
moral  training  begins  at  least  as  earlv  as  when  children  are  ordinarily  sent  to  school. 
At  that  time,  then,  by  the  irrepealable  law  of  nature,  every  child  succeeds  to  so  much 
more  of  the  property  of  the  community  as  is  necessaiy  for  his  education.  He  is  to  re- 
ceive this,  not  in  the  form  of  lands  or  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  form  of  knowledge 
and  a  training  to  good  habits.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  transfer  of  property 
from  a  present  to  a  succeeding  generation.  Human  sagacity  mav  be  at  fault  in  fix- 
ing the  amount  of  property  to  be  transferred,  or  the  time  when  the  transfer  should 
be  made,  to  a  dollar  or  to  an  hour,  but  certainlv,  in  a  republican  government,  the 
obligation  of  the  predecessors,  and  the  right  of  the  successors,  extend  to  and  embrace 
the  means  of  such  an  amount  of  education  as  will  prepare  each  individual  to  perform 
all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  man  ana  a  citizen.  It  may  go  further 
than  this  point;  certainly,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  it.. 

Under  our  political  organization,  the  places  and  the  processes  where  this  transfer 
is  to  be  provided  for,  and  its  amount  determined,  are  the  district  school  meeting,  the 
town  meeting,  legislative  halls,  and  conventions  for  establishing  or  revising  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  state.  If  it  be  not  done  there,  society  is  false  to  its  high  trusts; 
and  any  communi^,  whether  national  or  state,  that  ventures  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment, or  to  administer  a  government  already  organized,  without  making  provision 
for  the  free  education  of  all  its  children,  dares  the  certain  vengeance  of  Heaven; 
and,  in  the  squalid  forms  of  poverty  and  destitution,  in  tlie  scourges  of  violence  and 
misrule,  in  the  heart-destroying  corruptions  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  and 
in  political  profli^acT'  and  legalized  perfid;^, — in  all  the  blended  and  mutually  aggra- 
vated crimes  of  civilization  and  of  barbarism,  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  terrible  retri- 
butions of  its  delinquency.    *    ♦    ♦    , 

He  then  sums  up  the  principles  on  which  the  grand  system  of 
popular  education  must  rest,  rrinciples  on  which  the  system  of  a 
cx)ntinent,  or  of  the  world,  can  be  securely  based.  Principles  as  uni- 
versal as  Man,  as  enduring  as  Time. 

THE  BASIS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

,  The  three  following  propositions,  then,  describe  the  broad  and  everduring  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massachusetts  reposes: — 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great  com- 
monwealth. 

The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth, 
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lip  to  such  a  jxiint  as  will  save  them  from  povtM-ty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  adetiuate  jwrforraance  of  their  social  an<l  civil  duties. 

The  succetwive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  hound  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  their  tnist,  by  the  mo6t  sacred  obli^tions;  and  embezzlement  and  pillage 
from  children  and  deficendants  have  not  less  of  criminality,  and  have  more  of  mean- 
ness than  the  same  offences  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts,—  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State, — after  declaring,  (among  other  thingftt^ 
in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  '*  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  gocxi  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United 
States  of  America,''  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  chapter,  to  set 
forth  the  duties  of  all  future  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and 
imprensive  language : — 

'*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  ^nerally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  right  and  liberties:  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  University  of  Cambrid^,  Public  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arte,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the.country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentimente  among  the  people.  (See 
also  Rev.  St.,  ch.  23,  sec.  7.) 

The  account  of  the  legal  enactments  in  regard  to  public  instruc- 
tion, with  an  exposition  of  their  bearing,  which  follows,  fills  more 
than  a  hundred  pages.  This  is  followed  by  a  concise  statement  of 
what  the  State  does  "to  make  industry  the  antidote  of  poverty,  and 
to  counterwork  the  progress  of  vice  and  crime  by  the  diflFusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  virtuous  principles. 

A  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  cafe  of  the 
sick,  for  the  education  of  the  aflSicted  in  asylums,  and  for  pubUc 
education,  follows.  After  the  recital  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Mann  shows 
how  it  has  been  possible  for  a  State,  although  confined  within  such 
narrow  domains  and  so  limited  in  natural  resources,  to  accomplish 
such  an  educational  work  and  to  undertake  such  splendid  chanties. 

WHAT  MASSACHUSETTS  SPENDS  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

For  public,  free  education  alone,  including  the  direct  outlay  of  money,  and  the 
interest  on  capital  invested,  Massachusetts  expends,  annually,  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.     *    *    *   . 

Whence  come  her  means  to  give,  with  each  returning  year,  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  to  public  education;  more  than  another  million  to  religion;  and  mora 
than  a  third  to  ameliorate  and  succor  the  afflicted  and  the  ignorant  at  home,  and  to 
b'ess,  in  distant  lands,  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death?  How  does 
she  support  her  poor,  maintain  her  public  ways  and  contribute  such  vast  sums  for 
purjioses  of  internal  improvement,  besides  maintaining  her  immense  commercial 
transactions  witli  every  zone  in  the  world? 

Has  she  a  vast  domain?  Her  whole  territory  would  not  make  a  court-yard  of 
respectable  dimensions  to  stand  in  front  of  many  of  the  States' and  Territoriee  belong- 
ing to  the  Union. 

Does  she  draw  revenues  from  conquered  produces  or  subjugated  realms?  She 
conquers  nothing,  she  subdues  nothing,  save  the  great  elemental  forces  of  nature, 
which  God  gives  freely,  whenever  and  wherever  tliey  are  asked  for  in  tlie  language 
of  genius  and  science;'  and  in  regard  to  ^hich  no  profusion  or  prodigality  to  one  can 
diminish  the  bounty  always  ready  for  others. 

Does  she  live  by  the  toil  of  a  race  of  serfs  and  vassals  whom  she  holds  in  personal 
and  hereditary  bondage, — by  one  comprehensive  and  soveigo  act  of  violence  seizing 
upon  both  body  and  soul  at  once,  ana  superseding  th^t^o^^|^^^(^^^  plunder 
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«-hioh  ina-ke  up  the  lif e  of  a  coiniuon  robber?  Every  man  who  treadH  her  sacred 
^n\  is  free  ;  all  are  free  alike;  ami  within  her  Iwrders,  for  any  purix)se  connected 
kvith  hunoan  slavery,  iron  will  not  be  welded  into  a  fetter. 

Whence  then,  I  again  ask,  conies  her  wealth  f — I  do  not  mean  the  gorgeous 
wealth  which  is  displayed  in  the  voluptuous  and  too  often  enervating  residences  of  . 
tlie  affluent,  but  that  golden  mean  of  property, —  such  as  Agur  asked  for  in  his  per- 
f  t<*t  prayer, — which  carries  blessings  in  its  train  to  thousands  of  householders ;  which 
spreads  solid  comfort  and  comj^etence  through  the  dwellings  of  the  land ;  which 
furnishes  the  means  of  instruction,  of  social  pleasures  and  refinement,  to  the  citi- 
zvna  at  large ;  which  saves  from  the  cruel  sufferings  and  the  more  cruel  temptations 
of  penury.  The  families,  scattered  over  her  hills  and  along  her  valleys,  have  not 
merely  a  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  but  tne  sanctuary  of  a  home. 
Not  only  food,  but  books,  are  spread  upon  their  tables.  Her  conmionest  houses  have 
the  means  of  hospitality ;  they  have  appliances  for  sickness,  and  resources  laid  up 
ii^ainst  accident  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Whether  in  her  rural  districts  or  her 
populous  towns,  a  wandering,  native-born  beggar  is  a  prodigy,  and  the  twelve  miU- ' 
ii»ns  of  dollars  deposited  in  her  Savings'  Institutions  do  not  more  loudly  proclaim 
the  frugality  and  providence  of  the.  past,  than  they  foretell  the  competence  and 
enjoyments  of  the  future. 

EDUCATION  THE  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH, 

One  copious,  exhaustless  fountain  supplies  all  this  abundance.  It  is  education,— 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  ^ucation  of  the  people.  Having  no  other 
inines  to  work,  Massachusetts  has  mined  into  the  human  mtellect,  and,  from  its 
limitless  resources,  she  has  won  more  sustaining  and  enduring  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness than  if  she  had  been  founded  on  a  stratification  of  silver  and  gold,  reaching 
deeper  down  than  geology  has  yet  penetrated.  .    Mingling  skill  and  in- 

t*^lligence  with  the  daily  occupations  of  life,  she  has  made  labor  honorable ;  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  idleness  is  disgraceful.  Knowledge  has  been  the  ambition 
of  her  sons,  and  she  has  reverenced  ana  venerated  the  purity  and  chastity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  daughters.  .    He  who  studies  the  present  or  the  historic 

character  of  Massachusetts  will  see, — and  he  who  studies  it  most  profoundly  will 
Hoe  most  clearly, —  that  whatever  of  abundance,  of  intelligence,  or  of  integrity, 
wliatever  of  character  at  home  or  of  renown  abroad  she  may  pojssess, — all  has  been 
evolved  from  the  enlightened,  and  at  least  partially  Christianized  mind,  not  of  a 
few,  but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.  They  are  not  the  result  of  outward 
riches  or  art  brought  around  it,  or  laminated  over  it,  but  of  an  awakened  inward 
force,  working  energetically  outwards,  and  fashioning  the  most  intractable  circum- 
stances to  the  dominion  of  its  own  desii^es  and  resolves ;  and  this  force  has  been 
awakei^ed  and  its  un.spent  energies  replenished,  more  than  from  all  things  else,  by 
her  Common  Schools. 

THE  WORTH  OP  INDUSTRIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

*  *  *  .  But  were  there  any  statistics  to  show  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
thrifty  and  gainful  habits  of  the  people  at  large; — the  gi'eater  productiveness  of  the 
educated  than  of  the  brutified  laborer;  the  increased  power  of  the  intelligent  hand 
and  the  broad  survey  and  deep  intuition  of  the  intelligent  eye; —  could  we  see  a  leger 
account  of  the  profits  which  come  from  forethought,  order,  and  system,  as  they  pre- 
side over  all  our  faims,  in  all  our  workshops,  and  emphatically  in  all  the  labors  of  our 
households,— -we  should  then  know  how  rapidly  their  gathered  units  swell  into 
millions  upon  millions.  The  skill  that  strikes  the  nail's  head,  instead  of  the  fin- 
ger's end;  the  care  that  mends  a  fence  and  saves  a  cornfield,  that  drives  a  horse- 
shoe nail  and  secures  both  rider  and  horse,  that  extinguishes  a  light  and  saves  a 
house;  the  prudence  that  cuts  the  coat  according  tothecloth,  that  lays  by  something 
lor  a  rainy  day,  and  that  postpones  marriage  imtil  reasonably  sure  of  a  livelihood; 
the  forethought  tliat  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  reaches  it  by  the  direct 
route  of  an  hour  instead  of  the  circuitous  gropings  of  aday ;  the  exact  remembrance 
impressed  upon  childhood  to  do  the  errand  as  it  was  bidden;  and,  more  than  all,  the 
economy  of  virtue  over  vice;  of  restrained  over  pampered  desires; — these  things  are 
^ot  set  down  in  the  works  on  Political  Economy;  but  they  have  far  more  to  do  with 
"le  Wealth  of  Nations  than  any  laws  which  aim  to  regukite  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
a*»y  speculations  on  capital  and  labor,  or  any  of  the  great  achievements  of  art.  That 
^ast  variety  of  ways  in  which  an  inteUigent  people  surpass  a  stupid  one,  and  an  ex- 
emplary people  an  immoral  one,  has  infinitely  more  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  a 
nation,  than  soil,  or  climate,  or  even  than  government  itself,  excepting  sofar  asgov- 
eniment  may  pix>ve  to  be  the  patron  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  V^OOQIC 
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From  her  earliest  colonial  history,  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  has  beeo  to  develofi 
the  minds  of  all  her  people,  and  to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  duty.  Ta  <!•; 
this  work  most  effectuallv,  she  has  begun  it  with  the  young.  If  she  would  eoniinui^ 
to  mount  higher  and  higher  towards  the  sununit  of  proeperityt  she  must  continue 
the  means  by  which  her  present  elevation  has  been  ^uned.  In  doing  this»  she  will 
not  only  exercise  the  noblest  prerogative  of  government,  but  will  cooperate  ^with  the 
Almighty  in  one  of  his  sublimest  works. 

After  these  eloquent  statements  by  Mr.  Mann,  it  will  be  not  \i«ritli- 
out  interest  in  this  connection,  to  listen  to  another  loving  son  of  tlie 
State;  who,  long  ago,  told  in  his  spirited  verses  the  secret  of  tlie 
strength  of  Massachusetts.  I  refer  to  the  lines  by  Whittier,  in 
which  the  characteristic  conditions  and  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  State 
,  are  so  tersely  giv^en,  in  the  poem  entitled: 

OUR  STATE. 

Tlie  S<iuth-land  boasts  its  teeming  cane, 
The  prairied  West  its  heavy  grain, 
And  sunsets'  radiant  gates  unfold 
On  rising  marts  and  sands  of  gold  ! 

Rough,  bleak,  and  hard,  our  little  State, 
Is  scant  of  soil,  of  limits  strait; 
Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone, 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone! 

From  Autumn  frost  to  April  rain. 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain; 
From  budding  flower  to  falling  leaf, 
Her  smnmer  time  is  all  too  bnef . 

Yet,  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands, 
And  wintry  hills,  the  school  house  stands, — 
And  what  her  rugged  soil  denies. 
The  harvest  of  tJie  mind  supplies. 

The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock. 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws, 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause  !^ 

Nor  heeds  the  sceptic's  puny  hands 

While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands; 

Npr  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule, 

While  near  her  church  spire  stands  thp  sch<»l. 

John  Grb^leaf  Whittier. 

In  proof  that  these  estimates  of  the  poverty  of  natural  resources, 
and  of  the  incalculable  value  to  the  community  of  the  general  prev- 
alence of  education  among  the  people  of  New  England,  are  neither 
overdrawn,  or  only  held  by  the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  the  following 
quotations  seem  pertinent. 

These  striking  confirmatory  sentences,  given  below,  are  taken  from 
a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  London  Times,  (Janu- 
ary 14,  1888),  in  which  the  writer  coijiments  on  a  notable  series  of 
descriptive  letters  which,  begun  the  previous  September,  are  brought 
to  a  close  in  that  issue.  These  interesting  and  aamirable  lettera  w^ere 
written  by  a  special  correspondent  during  a  tour  in  ^U^o"^^^^^^ '> — 
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for  the  most  part  through  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Plymouth  Rock 
to  Mount  Vernon;  though  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  were  also  visited. 
The  testimony  borne  in  this  article  to  the  high  character  of  the 
common  people  of  New  England,-^those  "  nameless  corner  stones  of 
American  Independence,"  to  whom,  manjr  years  ago,  the  great  Hun- 
garian exile,  speaking  in  the  shadow  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill, 
8o  eloquently  paid  homage, —  and  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  New  England  was  the  rude  nurse,  who,  with  scanty  means,  bred 
for  generations  a  stalwart  race  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  forceful 
men;  is  of  interest  and  value,  in  evidence  that  to-day  the  judgment  of 
the  world  confirms  that  of  the  native  writers  iust  quoted.  In  illus- 
trating liis  proposition  that  it  is  in  New  England,  that  the  springs 
and  sources  of  the  after  development  of  the  American  people  are  pri- 
marily to  be  sought,  this  editorial  writer  points  out  that  tiie  various 
early  settlements  by  the  English  colonists  in  Massachusetts  possessed 
and  perpetuated  individual  characteristics;  Boston  and  Salem,  for 
instance,  though  very  near  each  other,  being  then  more  unlike  than 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chicago  are  to-day,  though  the  latter  are  a 
thousand  miles  apart.  After  reference  to  the  wonderful  growth  and 
varied  development  of  the  United  States,  to  a  realization  of  which, 
the  English  people  seem  at  last  to  have  awakened^^  he  says: 

The  clue  to  the  making  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  at  New  York,  * 
Pennsylvania,  or  Chicago,  as  in  the  little  New  England  towns,  with  their  Puritan 
chapels  and  their  elm  arcaded  streets.  They  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  if  they  were,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  all  of  the  self  same  texture. 
The  miracle  of  the  inaefatig[able  and  mexhaustible  elasticity  of  the  American  char- 
acter would  then  remain  still  unexplained.  An  observer  need  but  travel  up  and 
down  New  England,  and  examine  for  himself,  as  our  Correspondent  has  travelled 
and  examined;  he  will  discover  a  perfect  magazine  of  distinct  powers,  tendencies, 
and  ambitions,  out  of  which  for  generations  America  has  drawn  the  engines  for  ap- 
]>ropriating  and  realizing  tlie  mine  of  wealth  reserved  by  nature  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  An^o-Saxon  race.  New  England  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  pro- 
fession of  politics.  The  list  contains  many  distinguished  names  besides  that  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  whom  our  correspondent  extols,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration.  In 
other  and  less  tumultuous  departments  of  intelligence  New  England  has  been  ever 
in  the  front  of  national  progress.  In  literature,  law,  theology  and  science  it  repre- 
sents America  to  the  world.  Yet  the  New  Englanders  who  have  achieved  acknowl- 
e<iged  renown,  the  Emersons,  Longfellows,  Hawthornes,  Bancrofts,  Websters, 
Lowells,  Prescotts,  Motleys,  have  done  less  for  the  nation  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  countrymen,  unrecorded  and  unknown. 

The  hungry  soil  to  which  the  Mayfloioer  brought  its  pilgrims  is  a  better  mother  of 
keen  brave  men  than  caterer  to  their  material  wants. 

Massachusetts  and  the  sister  (New  England)  States  have  been  a  perpetual  nursery 
whence  the  Continent  has  supplied  itself  with  pioneers  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Whatever  the  diversity  of  treatment  the  infinite  variety  of  American  circiunstances 
reouired,  the  exact  instrument  demanded  has  always  been  found  ready  in  the  arse- 
nal of  New  England  shrewdness,  stubbornness  and  mother  wit. 

In  some  respects  the  "Twelfth  and  Last  Annual  Report,"*  is  the 
most  notable  m  the  series.  In  this  Report  Mr.  Mann,  after  a  most 
interesting  review  of  the  labors  and  duties  undertaken  by  himself 
as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the  twelve  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  when,  in  1837,  the  Board  was  first  organized,— 
thus  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  with  its  suggestive  history 
of  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  common  schools  of  the 

**'  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  fioard  of  Education  together  with  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston:  Button  and  Wentworth, 
State  Printers,  No.  37,  Ck)ngre88  Street.    1849.    Pp.  155  &  Lx." 
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State,  and  also  ardsum^of  the  legislation  relating  to  them, — proceetl:^ 
to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  this  ediication. 
He  discusses  once  more  the  question  of  the  free  education  of  the  chihl^ 
ren  by  the  State  in  all  its  varied  relations.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  forty  years,  his  utterances  seem,  indeed,  to  have  ha<l 
*  *  something  of  a  prophetic  strain. "  His  arguments  apply  to  the  situa^ 
tion  of  to-day,  even  more  forcibly  than  to  the  conditions  existing  when 
they  were  uttered;  for  the  evils  he  then  foresaw  as  possible,  are  uix»ij 
us.  His  illustrations  of  the  need  for  Massachusetts  to  make  up  liv 
the  superior  education  of  her  citizens,  for  her  diminishing  relativtj 
importance  in  the  country;  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  are  certainly  not  less  striking,  now 
that  a  total  of  sixty  millions  is  conceded,  than  when  that  total  stood 
for  but  one-third  of  these  millions. 

While,  as  was  peculiarly  fitting,  he  draws  his  illustrations  from  thtj 
state  of  things  existing  in  Massachusetts  and  makes  his  direct  ap- 
peals to  the  citizens  of  that  little  State;  still,  his  arguments  are  so 
based  on  enduring  and  universal  principles  that  they  are  as  &pplij 
cable  to-day  in  each  and  every  State  of  tne  Union,  as  they  were  then 
to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

No  more  unanswerable  reply  can  be  made  to  the  sophistries  ad- 
vanced by  the  socialists  and  anarchists  of  to-day,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  these  pages.  He  shows  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  not  a  coii^ 
stant  quantity  ;  therefore,  it  can  not  be  equally  or  equitably  divided, 
On  the  other  hand  he  demonstrates  that  education  is  a  creator  oi 
wealth,  so  that,  by  educating  its  citizens,  a  country  vastly  increaseji 
its  power  of  production;  he  illustrates  this  by  most  original  and  in- 
genious suggestions.  While  property  can  not  be  divided  up  equallv 
among  all  citizens;  the  opportunities  for  education, —  which  shall 
give  to  every  child  increased  capacity  for  the  production  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  acquisition  of  property, —  can  be  equally  divided.  Every 
child  ca?i  be  fed  with  knowleage  at  the  public  school.  This  by  n<i 
means  implies,  as  some  opponents  of  free  common  schools  errone- 
ously assert,  that  Horace  Mann  thought  that  all  children  had  equal 
mental  capacity;  still  less,  that  he  sought  by  means  of  these  eomniou 
schools  to  make  men  all  of  uniform  pattern.  Far  from  it!  Hk 
claim  is  simply  that,  as  all  citizens  have  equal  rights  before  the  pub^ 
lie  courts  of  law;  so,  on  the  like  grounds  of  equal  and  exact  justice, 
he  would  have  all  children  offered  equal  opportunities  in  freepu>)lio 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mann  must  liave  equally  advocated  in- 
dustrial and  technical  training,  had  these  latest  phases  of  educational 
evolution  been  foreseen  in  his  day;  for  the  whole  trend  of  his  argu- 
ment in  reference  to  the  material  advantages  of  education,  goes  to 
justify  such  direction  of  educational  forces. 

His  discussion  of  these  topics  fills  over  a  hundred  pages.  In  select- 
ing from  this  rich  storehouse  the  difiiculty  is,  not  wnat  to  admit,  but 
what  to  exclude. 

The  opening  pages  of  this  report,  are  transparent  to  the  character 
and  motives  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose  deep  religious  natuii? 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  duties  he  had  undertaken,  are  in  them 
clearly  manifest.  The  educational  situation  throughout  the  State, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  so  plainly 
and  succinctly  stated,  that  these  pages  have  a  permanent  historical 
value;  while  all  the  annual  repoi'ts  of  the  Secretary,  are  illumine<l 
and  emphasized  by  this  autobiographical  statement  of  the  conditioiii^ 
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under  which  his  labors  were  begun  and  continued.  It  is  here  seen 
that  Mr.  Mann,  and  his  firm  supporters,  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  began  and  carried  through  a  remarkable  educa- 
tional revolution  and  reformation,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  to  bo 
measured  in  part  by  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome. 

The  modern  free  school  systems  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  date  from  this  era.  The  changes,  now  for  the  past  few  years, 
so  earnestly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Education,  tokedp, 
as  they  claim,  these  schools  in  step  with  the  progress  of  the  race; 
beginning,  as  they  did,  with  the  Boston  movement  for  Industrial  Art 
Drawing  in  1870,  are  urged,  as  logically  in  line  with  the  innovations 
first  introduced  by  Horace  Mann. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  moderate  statements  by  Mr.  Mann,  that 
the  work  then  undertaken  was  no  easy  task;  every  advance  was  made 
in  the  face  of  public  indifference  if  not  of  active  opposition. 

The  following  passages,  from  the  "  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  are  given  as  showing  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Board  with  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Secretary. 

TwELBTH  Annual  Report  op  the  Board  op  Education. 

The  Board  of"  Education,  in  presenting  to  the  Le^Iature  their  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  are  happy  in  being  able  to  speak  of  the  contmued  proeperitj  of  the  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  continued  interest  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  the  cause  of  universal  education.  This  is,  emphatically,  one  of  the-great 
interests  of  the  State;  and,  sd  long  as  the  successive  generations  that  spring  up  here 
are  moral  and  intelligent,  so  long  we  are  sure  our  prosperity  will  continue.  *  ♦  *  . 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place  in  the  Confess  of  the  United  States,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  with  deep  regret  we  received  his  resigna- 
tion in  May  last.  Not  oeing  prepared,  at  that  time,  to  appoint  a  successor,  he  was 
requested  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  annual  meeting,  and  prepare 
the  report,  which  accompanies  this  of  the  Board. 

We  need  not  say,  that  Mr,  Mann  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
he  has  held,  for  twelve  years,  and  thoroughly  aroused  the  people  of  tliis  Common- 
wealth to  the  importance  of  Common  School  education.  He  has  devoted  himself 
to  this  great  work  with  a  noble,  self-denying  zeal,  and  has  enstamped  his  name  so 
deeply  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  that  it  will  never  be  effaced.  It  has 
been  his  lot,  in  common  with  all  others  ardently  devoted  to  plans  for  promoting 
human  welfare,  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  some,  and  to  encounter  op- 
position; but  this  Board  feel  assured,  that  ne  has  honestlv  labored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  education,  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  motive. 
In  parting  with  one,  who  has  performed  a  good  service  for  the  State,  we  deem  it 
a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  bear  this,  our  public  testimony,  to  the  fidelity  and 
good  faith  with  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

*  *  *  In  conclusion,  we  should  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  some  statements  appended  to  the  Secretary's  Report,  respect- 
ing the  onerous  duties  of  that  office,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  performance 
of  them.  We  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  people  generally  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  the  last  twelve  years,  and  to  the  position  of  Massachu- 
sptts  in  this  great  Confederacy  of  States,  and  the  importance  of  giving  to  all  the 
children  a  thorough  and  moral  education.  . 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Boston,  Nov,  24th,  1848. 

Geo.  N.  Briggb, 
John  Reed, 
H.  Humphrey, 
S.  C.  Phillips, 
H.  B.  Hooker, 
Thos.  Kinnicutt, 
Emerson  Davis, 
John  A.  Bolles, 
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The  Report  of  the  Secretary  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen:— Having  unconditionally  declined  a  reflection  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary, this  will  be  my  Twelfth  and  last  Annual  Report.    »    *    •    . 

n  is  with  emotions,  '*  mournful  yet  pleasing  to  the  soul,**  that  I  take  a  retroHpect 
of  the  twelve  years,  which  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  This  i)ortion  ol  time  is  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  life  of  a  man.  Of  the  life  of  a  child, — of  that  educa- 
tional and  formative  period,  which  goes  so  far  towards  determining  what  the  man 
shall  be, —  it  is  the  principal  part,  it  covers  the  entire  period  between  the  age  of 
four  and  that  of  sixteen  years,— that  period  during  which  the  children  of  the  State 
are  considered  as  properly  *'  due  to  the  school."  It  measures,  therefore,  the  life  of 
a  generation  of  scnool-going  children.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  children  ia 
Massachusetts,  who,  in  the  year  1887,  were  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time, 
are  now  about  leaving  it,  or  have  already  left  it,  for  the  last.     *    *    *    . 

Who  that  has  had  any  agencv  in  determining  issues  so  momentous,  can  look  back 
upon  his  past  course,  without  the  most  solenm  questionings,  whether  all  has  been 
done  that  could  have  been  done,  to  guide  the  dTevious  footsteps  of  these  youth  in 
the  paths  of  w(»-ldly  rectitude  and  honor,  and  towards  the  soat  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality! Who  that  contrasts  his  own  best  exertions,  with  tne  magnitude  and  pre-  I 
ciousness  of  the  interests  confided  to  his  care,  will  not  bend  low  in  humiliation,  and  ' 
supplicate  the  Fftther  of  Mercies  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  creature's  work, 
from  the  exhaustless  fullness  of  the  Creator! 

From  the  Board  of  Education,  between  whom  and  myself,  for  so  long  a  period, 
such  intimate  and  confidential  relations  have  subsisted,  I  cannot  part  without  an  ex-  I 
pression  of  grateful  remembrance.  Tlie  measure  of  courtesy  and-  kindness,  which 
they,  as  a  body,  have  extended  towards  me,  in  our  official  relations,  has  been  what 
I  could  desire,  rather  than  demand.  But  this  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  all 
the  conseciuences  that  have  attended,  or  might  have  attended,  our  relations.  I  feel 
that'had  it  not  been  for  their  confidence  in  me,  and  support  of  me,  during  some  of 
the  years  of  doubt  and  struggle,  through  which  I  have  passed,  this  educational  en- 
terprise would  have  proved  a  failure  in  my  hands;  and  thus,  my  name,  in  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  human  undertakings,  would  have  been  connected  with  the  dis- 
honor of  a  defeat,  or  with  the  ridicule  that  pursues  a  visionary  schemer.  A  brief 
explanation  will  make  this  apparent. 

THE  SITUATION  WHEN  MR.   MANN  WAS  FIRST  MADE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

When  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryship  were  first  assumed,  two  courses  lay  open 
before  me.  The  one  was,  to  treat  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  as  **  having  already  attained r— to  praise  teachers  for  skill  in  an  art, 
which  they  had  possessed  no  opportunity  to  acquire,  and  school  committees  for 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  obnoxious  duties,  for  which  pubUc  opin- 
ion awarded  no  honor,  and  the  law  no  compensation, — not  even  a  reimbursement 
of  necessary  expenses; — to  applaud  towns  for  the  "munificence"  of  those  appnv 
priations  which  just  kept  the  breath  of  Ufe  in  the  schools  though  sometimes  failing 
to  do  even  this;  and  to  challenge  honor  and  fame  in  behalf  of  school  districts,  for 
the  elegance  and  completeness  of  their  schoolhouse  architecture,  and  their  school 
furniture;— or,  in  one  word,  with  lulling  fiatteries  to  deepen  the  slumbers  of  an 
already  sleeping  community; —  when,  had  they  been  roused  by  a  peal  corresponding 
to  the  depth  of  their  lethargy  and  the  imminence  of  their  peril,  an  angers  voice 
must  have  sounded  the  trumpet. 

Facts  incontrovertibly  show,  that,  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to  1887,  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts  had  been  running  down.  Schoolhouses  had  been  growing 
old,  while  new  ones  were  rarely  erected.  School  districts  were  divided,  so  that 
each  part  was  obliged  to  support  its  schools  on  the  moiety  of  a  fund,  the  whole  (rf 
which  was  a  scanty  lUlowance.  It  was  found  that  children  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  many  kinds  of  labor, —  in  factories,  in  the  shoe-making  business,  and  in 
other  mechanical  employments;  and  this  swelled  the  enormous  amount  of  non- 
attendance  and  irregularity.  The  multiplicity  of  dififerent  books  in  the  same  school 
embarrassed  all  kinds  of  instruction.  The  business  of  school:keeping  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  youth  and  inexperience;  so  that,  in  rare  instances  only,  did 
the  maturity  of  years  preside  over  the  indiscretions  of  the  youn^.  Not  omy  so, 
but  the  average  time  during  wliich  teachers  continued  in  the  business  of  school- 
keeping,  was  shortened;  so  that  the  children  suffered  under  the  perpetual  renewals 
and  unskilfulness  of  first  experiments.  The  final  dissolution,  in  1888,  of  territo- 
rial parishes,  loosened,  and  often  wholly  severed,  those  bonds  by  which  clergymen 
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had  before  considered  themselves  attached  to  the  schools,  and  obligated  to  superin- 
tend them,  as  a  part  of  their  parochial  duty.«  To  crown  the  whole,  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  deterioration  which  it  proved  to  exist,  the  private  school  system  was  rap- 
idly absorbing  the  funds,  patronizing  the  talent,  and  withdrawing  the  sympathy, 
which,  belon^d  to  the  Public  Schools.  All  these  things  were  imdeniably  true,  and 
yet  the  Secretary,  in  reporting  upon  our  school  system  from  year  to  year,  might 
have  concealed  or  palliated  these  steps  of  declension  and  prognostics  of  iiltimate 
ruin;  he  might  have  conspicuously  set  forth  whatever  remained  of  hope  or  of 
proniise,  and  the  general  indifference  of  the  public  would  have  made  the  imposture 

THE  COURSE  PURSUED  BY  THE  NEW  SECRETARY. 

The  other  course  led  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite.  It  counselled  an  en- 
ergetic and  comprehensive  system  of  Popular  Education,  good  enough  for  the  rich- 
est, open  to  the  poorest;  —  such  a  system  as  should  not  only  be  worthy  of  the  past 
fame  of  Ma^ssachusetts,  but  creative  of  future  prosperity  and  renown.  The  hitelli- 
gence  of  the  State  was  to  be  invoked  to  justify  such  a  system,  and  its  liberality  to 
support  it.  Improvements  were  to  be  sought  for,  whether  to  be  found  at  home  or 
abroad;  and  to  be  adopted  with  eoual  alacrity,  whether  coming  from  proud  Jerusa- 
lem or  from  despised  Nazareth.  The  incompetency  of  teachere  was  to  be  exposeii 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  tempered  with  kindness;  —  for,  that  union  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness which  leads  a  man  to  abandon  his  error,  or  supply  his  shortcomings,  is  the  love- 
liest form  of  mercy.  Committees  were  to  be  informed  and  stimulated,  that  they 
might  both  know  and  discharge  their  duty.  Money,  for  the  more  liberal  payment 
of  teachers,  was  to  be  won  from  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  by  persuasion,  or  ex- 
acted by  law.  By  appeals  to  duty,  to  decency,  and  to  parental  love;  by  rebuke  or 
by  ridicule;  by  any  means  not  abaolutelv  criminal;  all  that  class  of  wretched,  pain- 
inflictin£,  disease-creating  structures,  called  schoolhouses,  was  to  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  tne  State;  — a  work,  which,  could  it  have  been  consummated  at  once,  would 
not  have  left  a  hundred  schoolhouses  standing  in  the  Ck>mmonwealth. 

THE   ALTERNATIVE. 

The  former  of  these  courses  would,  for  a  time,  have  been  imobly  popular.  The 
latter  was  imminently  i>erilous.  But  duty  left  no  option.  The  only  way  to  end 
prosperously,  was  to  begin  righteouslv.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  be  foreseen,  that 
vigorous  reformatory  measures  would  arouse  opposition.  The  penurious  would  re- 
sist taxation.  The  self-satisfied  would  disdain  improvement.  The  slumbering 
would  beat  away  the  disturbers  of  their  repose.  The  lovers  of  caste  would  repd 
the  companionship  of  their  social  inferiors.  AH  malecontents  would  unite  to  com- 
mend the  old  as  tune-hallowed  and  safe,  and  to  condemn  the  new  as  Utopian  and 
dangerous. 

TIME    AN    ESSENTIAL  CONDITION  TO  THE  SUCCESS    OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

Now,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Party  of  Progress  and  the  Party  of  Retrogres- 
sion or  Stand-still,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  if  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  conservatism 
should  prevail,  the  advocates  of  the  new  measures  would  be  foreclosed,  mid- way  in 
their  experiment.  Time,  an  element  indispensable  to  success,  would  be  refused 
them;  and  thus,  a  failure,  resulting  solelj^  from  a  want  of  opportunity  to  complete 
the  trial,  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  folly  of  the  contrivers.  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  that  the  support  of  the  Board  was  of  unspeakable  value  to  me.  Had  I  been 
discarded,  at  that  critical  juncture,  I  should  have  felt  it  as  an  injustice;  because  the 
odium  and  dishonor  of  a  failure  would  have  fallen  upon  those  preUminary  meas- 
ures, which,  if  time  had  been  allowed  for  their  competition,  would  at  least  have  had 
a  chance  to  vindicate  their  author. 

Detailed  statements  of  all  matters  relating  to  tlie  schools  follow; 
these  being  completed,  Mr.  Mann  considers  and  treats  at  length  the 
several  topics  relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  public  free  education. 
It  is  due  to  his  foresight  and  breadth  of  view  that  his  arguments 
and  conclusions  are  as  important  to  the  educators  and  legislatures 
of  to-day  as  they  were  to  his  contemporaries. 
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The  Capacities  of  Our  Present  School  System  to  Improve  the  Pecukiary 
Condition,  and  to  Elevate  thb  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character,  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Massachusetts  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  State,  bj  herself,  or  as  a  member  of  a 
mighty  and  yet  increasing  confederacy  of  States.  In  the  former  capacity,  she  has 
^reat  and  abiding  interests,  which  are  mainly  dependent  upon  her  own  domestic  or 
mtemal  poUcy .  In  the  latter  relation ,  her  fate  depends  upon  the  will  of  her  partners 
in  the  association.  Hence,  although  in  regard  to  all  nations,  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  is  the  officer  of  first  importance  in  the  State,  yet,  in  regard  to  our  own 
Commonwealth,  the  Home  Department  has  decided  precedence. 

diminishing  relative  ratio  of  population  and  o^  comparative  size. 

As  an  individual  State,  the  geographical  extent  of  Massachusetts,  and  her  civil 
and  social  interests,  will  remain  the  same;  but  when  compared,  or  rather  contrasted, 
with  fhe  vafit  domain,  and  the  magnificent  and  overshadowing  interests  of  the  whole 
Union^  she  is,  and  from  year  to  year  must  be,  growing  relatively  less  and  less,  and 
lefss.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  one  of  thirteen  States.  Now,  she  is 
one  of  thirty.  Even  so  late  as  1790,  when  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was 
taken,  there  were  but  three  States  whose  population  exceeded  hers.  Deducting 
slaves,  of  whom  she  had  none,  there  were  but  two.  Her  population,  at  that  tin>e, 
amounted  to  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  now^ 
much  below  one-twentieth.  At  the  time,  too,  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution,  the  area  of  Massachusetts  bore  some  assignable  and  palpable  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  Mississippi  was  then  the  western  boundary 
of  the  nation.  Now,  our  domain  not  only  extends  to  the  Pacific,  but  stretches 
through  almost  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude  upon  that  ocean.  Florida  then  lay 
between  us  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  gates  of  the  Mississippi  River  bein^ 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  closed  against  the  Western  States,  their  only  unobstructed 
egress  to  the  Atlantic  was  through  eastern  ports.  Now,  the  Gulf  is  our  southern 
boundary;  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  with  their  more  than  sixteen  thou> 
sand  miles  of  waters  navigable  by  steam,  afford  a  channel  capacious  enough  to  drain 
the  west  of  its  vast  productions,  and  then,  with  the  refluent  tide  of  commerce,  to 
supply  their  demands  for  foreign  merchandize.  Territorially  considered,  the  loss 
of  Cape  Cod,  or  of  the  few  acres  that  compose  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and  the 
Vineyard,  would  be  greater  to  Massachusetts  than  the  loss  of  Massachusetts  would 
be  to  the  Union.  Our  native  and  beloved  State,  indeed,  si^ems  contracting  and 
dwindling  away  so  fast  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  more  careful  perambulation,  to 
see  if  some  clandestine  and  rapacious  neighbor  has  not  incurred  the  curse  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  by  removing  our  land-marks  inward  and  inward.  It  is  only  by  takings 
Massachusetts  as  a  unit,  and  comparing  her  area  with  that  of  other  States  in  the 
Union,  that  we  can  realize  how  narrow  and  diminutive  she  is  becoming.  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  could  each  be  divide'd  into  five  States,  and  each  of  the  ten  would  be  lai^or 
than  our  own.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ijouisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  would  each  make  considerably  more  than  six  States, — 
or  the  whole  of  them  more  than  forty-two  States, — of  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas,  are  each  equal  in  ter- 
ritory  to  seven  such  States  as  ours, — amounting  to  another  group  of  forty-two, 
Virginia  and  Florida  are  each  eoual  to  more  tlum  eight ;  Missouri  is  equal  to  nine. 
and  Texas  alone,  according  to  the  boundaries  now  claimed  by  her,  would  make 
forty-four  such  States.  Taking  an  ofiicial'estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  portion  lately  acquired  from  Mexico,  it  is  divisible  into  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  such  States  as  Massachusetts.  The  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  which  was  ratified  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  lalst,  exclusive  of  what 
is  claimed  by  Texas,  would  make  more  than  seventy-two  States  of  equal  dimensions. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  Massachusetts,  territorially  considered,  constitutes,  not  exceed- 
ing in  round  numbers,  one  four  hundred  and  forty-eighth  part  of  the  Union  to 
which  she  belongs ;  or  far  less  than  the  proportion  which  a  single  degree  bears  to 
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the  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  a  circle.    The  hulFs  hide  mentioned  in  Vir- 
gil's epic,  would  nearly  enclose  her.* 

LACK  OF  MINERAL  WEALTH  AMD  OF  NATUBAL  ADVANTAGES. 

In  other  elements  of  national  greatness, —  in  mineral  resources,  in  productiTeness 
of  soil,  and  in  natural  facilities  for  internal  intercourse, — she  falls  far  below  even  this 
insignificant  fraction.  She  has  not  an  inland  bay;  not  a  navigable  riVer;  no  sold  is 
scattered  among  her  sands;  granite  is  her  best  mineral,  and  ice  the  only  pearl  to  be 
found  in  her  waters, 

♦  Ikible  exhibiting  the  areas  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  in  square  miles  and  acres : 


Free  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vemont 

Mawactiuaetta... 
Rhode  Islaiid.... 

OonnectScut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeDosylTania. . . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllfawfa 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Square 


86,000 

H,030 

8,000 

7,360 

l,t»» 

4,750 

46,00* 

6,851 

47,000 

88,964 

88,800 

65,406 

66,348 

60,914 

68,934 


464,840 


Acres. 


22,400,000 

5,180,300 

5, 130,000 

4,640,000 

768,000 

3,040,00) 

39,440,000 

4,3M,6I0 

80,080,000 

36,576,060 

81,687,760 

86,450,900 

85,«»,5a0 

33,584,900 

84,511,860 


390,777,600 


Slave  States. 


Delaware 

Maryland  . .  T 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Texas,  (if  bounded  by  Fio 

Grande,) 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Square 


2,190 
11.000 
61,863 
45,600 
28,' 00 
68,000 
37,680 
44.000 
46,481 
47, 147 
60,72ai 
67,880 
53,198 
60,308 

836,  a» 
50 


906,868 


Acres. 


1,866,800 
7,040,000 
80,366,380 
39,130,000 
17,930.000 
87,130,000 
34,115,300 
28,160,000 
29,715,840 
80,174,080 
83,463,080 
48,138,300 
88,406,780 
87,981,530 

308,883,800 
83.000 


699,375,530 


Terriioru  north  and  west  of  ike  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Description. 


Bounded  north  by  40"  north  latitude;  east,  by  Mississippi  River;  south,  by 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  Platte  River,  and  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Indian  Territory,  situated  west  of  Arkansas  and  Miasouri,  and  south  of  Platte 
River 

OM  North  West  Territory,  balance  remainhig  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and 
northwest  of  Wiwxnisin 

Oregon  Territory  west  of  Rocky  Mountains 

Total  of  oki  territory  not  organized  into  States 

Oilifomia 

New  Hexfeo 

Total 


Miles. 


788,348 

348,851 

23,886 
841,468 


448,691 
77,887 


636,078 


Acres. 


463,878,790 

150,364,640 

14,296,040 
318,686,830 


854,974,730 


387,163,340 
49,537,680 


886,689,930 


GRAND  AGGREGATE. 


Total  hi  Free  States.. 
Total  in  Slave  States. 

ToulinStates 

i    ToUl,  old  territory    . 
'    Tocal,  new  territory.. 


Total. 


l>natb  of  the  Atlantte  Coasts 

To  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River 

Fix>m  mouth  of  St.  Mvy  ■  Rl^er  to  Cape  of  Florida. 
Qtttf  Coast  to  mouth  of  tbeSabhie  River 


Total. 


454,840 
986,868 


1,890.706 

1.886,808 

636,078 


390,777,600 
609,375,580 


890.058,130 
854,974,730 
886,689,930 


3.353,684 


3.081,717,780 


1,450 

450 

1,800 


8,100 


^Thow  States  where  the  public  Unds  are  situated,  are  generally  exclusive  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c, 
"|ur«hm  are  estimated. 
Tbe  territories  include  such  waters  as  are  interior.  ■     r\r\r^io 
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DIMINISHINQ  RATIO  OP  POPULATION  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  OF  VOTES- 

So  far«  too,  as  political  power,  founded  on  numbers,  is  concerned,  Massachusetts 
is  shrinking  hardly  less  rapidly  than  in  the  relative  compass  of  her  borders.  Out  of 
two  hundreid  and  thirty  representatives  in  the  national  Congress,  she  has  bat  ten;  and 
the  next  census,  now  so  soon  to  be  taken,  will  seriously  reduce  this  mea^^re  propor- 
tion. In  the  first  Congress,  she  had  eight  out  of  sixty-flve;  or  one  in  eight,  (and  a 
fraction,)  instead  of  one  in  twenty-three,  as  at  present,  with  waning  prospects  for 
the  future.  In  the  presidential  election  of  the  current  year,  she  gives  but  twelve  out 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  votes.  In  choosing  electors,  therefore,  in  declaring  war 
and  in  making  peace,  and  in  all  the  mighty  interests,  political  and  moral,  that  di*- 
|)end  upon  war  and  peace;  in  the  deep  pecuniary  stake  which  every  commercial  and 
manufacturing  people  have  in  Questions  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  currency; 
and  in  all  civil,  mihtary,  and  aiplomatic  appointments,  which  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  Massachusetts  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  sisters;  and  if  those  sisters 
become  imperious  and  aggressive,  as  some  of  them  give  significant  tokens  of  becom- 
ing, she  must  succumb  and  suffer,  like  the  abused  Cordelia  amid  the  haughty  Gon- 
erils  and  Regans  of  the  family. 

This  picture  is  no  fancy-sketch.  It  is  drawn  from  the  original,  without  the  exag- 
geration of  a  cx>lor  or  a  line.  We  are  confronted  by  these  stem  realities,  these  in- 
controvertible facts;  and  no  illusions  of  a  poetic  temperament,  no  complacent  ret- 
rosijection  over  pieriods  of  past  renown,  can  avert  (W  delay  our  impending  fate. 
Like  the  foolish  bird  which  supposes  it  can  avoid  danger  by  hiding  its  head  from 
its  pursuer,  we  may  hide  our  eyes  and  avert  our  thoughts  from  all  contemplation 
of  the  fortunes  that  await  us.  but  those  fortunes  will  nevertheless  overtake  us,  with 
a  speed  that  we  cannot  escape  from,  and  a  resistlessness  that  we  cannot  overcome. 

HOW,  THEN,  MAY    MASSACHUSETTS  RETAIN  HER  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE? 

What,  then,  shall  save  our  native  and  beloved  State  from  vanishmg  quite^way;  — 
from  being  unknown  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  lost  to  tlie  history  of  the 
world?  In  our  domestic  legislation,  and  in  all  our  social  relationships,  what  policy 
shall  prevail,  and  by  what  spirit  shall  we  be  animated,  in  order  to  avert  so  deplo- 
rable a  fate  ?  Has  not  every  patriot,  every  worthy  son  of  a  Pilgrim  sire,  an  answer 
at  hand  ?  If  Massachusetts  can  no  longer  challenge  respect  on  account  of  her  nuni> 
bers,  she  must  challenge  it  on  account  of  her  character.  If  she  is  no  longer  visible 
by  her  magnitude,  she  must  become  so  by  her  light.  She  must  be  like  Hesper, 
"  fairest  of  all  the  train  of  night,"  and  compensate  for  the  dimlnutiveness  of  her 
size  by  the  intenseness  of  her  brilliancy. 

Let  us  reflect,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  Massachusetts  has  an  absolute,  as  well 
as  a  relative,  existence.  She  exists  for  her  present  people  and  for  their  posterity, 
as  well  as  for  the  Union  at  large.  Though  relatively  declining,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  country,  yet  there  is  an  actual  and  constant  increase  in  her  num- 
bers. Within  her  narrow  borders,  she  will  soon  have  a  million  of  people;  and  what 
finite  power  can  adequately  comprehend  the  joj^s  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  honor  or  shame,  of  a  million  of  human  bemgs  belonging  to  the  same  genera- 
tion: or  sum  up  the  fearful  aggregate  of  happiness  or  misery  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

INFLUENCE  NOT  MEASURED  ONLY  BY  EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY  OR  OF  POPULATION. 

Let  US  thank  Heaven,  too,  that  there  are  other  standards  of  greatness  besides 
vastness  of  territory;  and  other  forms  of  wealth  besides  mineral  deposits  or  agri- 
cultural exuberance.  Though  every  hill  were  a  Potosi,  though  every  valley,  like 
that  of  the  Nile,  were  rank  with  fatness,  yet  might  a  nation  be  poor  in  the  most 
desperate  sense;  —  benighted  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  judgment-stricken 
of  Heaven  for  its  sins.  A  State  has  local  boundaries  which  it  cannot  rightfully 
transcend;  but  the  reahn  of  intelligence,  the  sphere  of  charity,  the  moral  domain 
in  which  the  soul  can  expand  and  expatiate,  are  illimitaUe, —  vast  and  boundless 
as  the  omnipresence  of  the  Being  that  created  them.  Worldly  treasure  is  of  tliat 
nature  that  rust  may  corrupt,  or  the  moth  destroy,  or  thieves  steal;  but,  even  upon 
the  earth,  there  are  mental  treasures  which  are  unapproachable  by  fraud,  impr^- 
nable  to  violence,  and  whose  vijdue  does  not  perish,  but  is  redotiblea  with  the  using. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  STATES  NOT  MEASURED  BY  MILES  OR  NUMBERS. 

A  State,  then,  iH  not  necessarily  fated  to  insignificance  because  its  dimensions  are 
narrow,  nor  d(X)med  to  obscurity  and  poworlessness  because  its  numbers  are  few. 
Athens  was  small;  yet,  low  as  were  her  moral  aims,  she  lighted  up  the  whole  earth 
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as  a  lamp  lights  up  a  temple.  Judea  was  small;  but  her  prophets  and  her  teachers 
were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  guides  of  the  world.  The  narrow  strip  of  half- 
cultivable  land,  that  lies  between  her  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  is  not  Massa- 
chusetts; but  her  noble  and  incorruptible  meyi,  her  pure  and  exalted  women,  the 
children  in  all  her  schools,  whose  daily  lessons  are  the  preludes  and  rehearsals  of 
the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  prophecies  of  future  eminence,—  thesb  are  the 
State  ! 

education   the    potent   means   of  developing  and    dipperentiatina  the 

capacities  op  men. 

Under  the  Providence  of  God,  our  means  of  education  are  the  grand  machinery 
by  which  the  "raw  material"  of  htunan  nature  can  be  worked  up  into  inventors 
and  discoverers,  into  skilled  artisans  and  scientific  farmers,  into  scholars  and  ju- 
rists, mto  the  founders  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  ethical 
and  theological  science.  By  means  of  early  education,  those  embrvos  of  talent  may 
be  quickened,  which  wiU  solve  the  difficult  i>roblenis  of  political  and  economical 
law;  and  by  them,  too,  the  genius  may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the 
Poets  df  Humanity.  Our  schools,  far  more  than  they  have  done,  may  supply  the 
Presidents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  and  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 
all  over  the  land;  and  send,  not  only  into  our  sister  l^tates,  but  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  men  of  practical  science,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  great  works  of 
art.  Here,  too,  may  those  judicisd  powers  be  developed  and  invigorated,  which 
will  make  legad  principles  so  clear  and  convincing  as  to  prevent  appeals  to  force; 
and,  should  the  clouds  of  war  ever  lower  over  our  country,  some  hero  may  be 
found, —  the  nursling  of  our  schools,  and  ready  to  become  the  leader  of  our  armies, — 
that  best  of  all  heroes,  who  wiU  secure  the  glories  of  a  peace,  unstained  by  the  mag- 
niticent  murders  of  the  battle-field. 

PRESENT  ACTION  DETERMINES  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  fortunes  of  a  State  depend  upon  antecedent  causes,  working  with  greater  or 
less  energy,  through  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.  By  virtue  of  this  universal 
law,  the  future  condition  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  be  modified,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  determined,  by  the  force  of  causes  now  put  in  operation.  Enlight- 
ened reason  discerns  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect;  it  measures  the 
efficiency  of  causes;  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  able  to  adopt  and  adapt  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  designed  ends.  Feeble  and  erring,  as  is  the  reason  of 
man,  yet,  in  this  attribute,  far  more  nearlv  than  in  any  other,  does  he  preserve  the 
Divine  image  in  which  he  was  originally  formed.  Supposing  matter  to  have  been 
first  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  a  substantial  and  beautiful  analogy  may 
be  traced  between  the  methods  pursued  bv  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  works  of  their  hands.  When  the  fulness  t)f  time  for  creating  the 
Parent  of  the  human  race  had  arrived,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  or  archetype  of  a 
Man  to  have  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  really  as  "  the  dust  of  the  earth ^'  from 
which  he  was  to  be  formed  existed  in  His  hand;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Volition,  all  the  elements  of  which  Man  is  composed,—  the  oxygen,  the  hy- 
drogen, the  nitrogen,  the  carbon,  and  all  the  rest,—  were  brought  together,  and 
were  arranged  into  his  hundreds  of  bones  and  of  muscles,  his  thousands  of  blood- 
vessels, and  his  millions  of  nerves;  —  in  fine,  into  his  limbs  and  into  the  manifold 
apparatus  of  his  senses;  into  that  wonderful  organ,  the  heart;  and,  if  anything  can 
surpass  the  heart  as  a  miracle  of  creative  power,  into  that  still  more  wonderful  or- 
gan, the  brain:  —  we  must  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  elements  for  the  formation  of 
this  work  were  assigned,  each  to  its  appropriate  place,  until  God  saw  the  noble  and 
majestic  structure  of  the  human  form  oefore  him,  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

MAN  MUST  CONCEIVE  THE  IDEAL  BEFORE  HE  CAN  CREATE  THE  ACTUAL. 

At  a  vast  distance,  but  still  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Divine  processes,  does  man 
I>roceed  for  the  completion  of  every  work  of  his  hands.  The  Architect,  for  instance, 
through  the  medium  of  Ws  senses,  acquires  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  proper- 
ties of  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  th«  ^construction  of  an  edifice.  By  his 
reason,  he  discovers  the  special  uses  and  capabilities  of  all  the  materials  to  be  em- 
ployed. Then,  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  or  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  he  re- 
vives, in  his  mind,  the  images  of  all  the  substances  and  ingredients  necessary  to  his 
work;  lie  measures  and  arranges,  and  combines  tJie  ideas  of  them;  he  applies  to 
them  the  architectural  laws  of  fitness,  proportion,  and  strength,  until,  at  last,  the 
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grand  conception  of  the  edifice, —  whether  sacred  temple  or  human  dwelling, —  rises 
in  his  mind,  com|>lete  from  foundation  to  turret.  He  brbigs  UhMher  ana  a4ijtutt* 
the  ideas  of  things.  Just  as  an  omnipotent  ann  wovUd  bring  together  and  adju^st  the 
ponderous  things  theniseives.  After  this,  he  orders  the  materials  to  be  collected 
from  their  respective  localities,—  it  may  be  from  different  quarters  of  the  ^lobe, — 
the  wood  from  tlie  forest,  the  marble  from  the  quarry,  the  iron  from  the  mine,  the 
bricks  from  the  clay-pit,  the  glass,  the  furniture,  the  tapestry,  and  so  forth,  each 
from  its  place,  until  tnat  idealimage,  which  had  before  risen  up  in  the  silent  re- 
cesses of  tiis  mind,  now  stands  forth  in  full  and  majestic  proportions,  embodied  in 
visible  and  enduring  substance,  and  supplying,  for  centuries  to  come,  a  fit  place  for 
the  dwelling  of  man,*  or  for  the  worship  of  Qoa.  So,  when  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
planted,  and  when  eveir  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  use,  was 
made  to  grow  out  of  the  ground,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Creator,  proceeding 
upon  the  perfect  ideas  alr^dy  in  His  mind,  mingled  together,  in  due  proportion, 
those  few  chemical  elements,  which,  in  their  various  combinations,  make  up  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  the  v^j^etable  world,  until  all  of  nourishment,  and  per- 
fume, and  beauty,  which  enters  mto  our  imagination  of  Paradise,  clustered,  and 
glowed,  and  bloomed  around,  and  filled  the  au*  with  ita  sweets.  In  like  manner, 
the  gardener,  who  wishes  to  bring  together,  within  a  narrow  compass,  specimens  of 
the  various  plants  and  flowers,  that  grow  between  the  equator  and  the  arctic,  first 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  whatever  he  would  cultivate;  he  classifies  them,  and  ar- 
ranges all  the  classes  in  his  mind,  according  to  their  respective  natures;  he  encloses 
and  prepares  his  grounds;  and  then  he  gathers  together  seed,  and  plant,  and  vine, 
indigenous  and  exotic;  —  on  some  he  pours  a  double  portion  of  the  sun;  some  he  re- 
moves into  the  shade;  others  he  buries  in  darkness  to  imitate  the  growth  of  caverns: 
and  others  still,  he  surrounds  with  ice,  t9  reproduce  the  dwarfish  v^etation  of  the 
frigid  zone;  for  some,  he  prepares  a  soil  dry  as  an  Arabian  desert,  and,  for  others,  he 
makes  an  artificial  pool;  —  imtil  that  which,  at  first,  was  only  a  bodiless  creation  of 
fancy  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  becomes  a  utility  and  an  embellishment,  sustain- 
ing the  life,  and  ministering  to  the  luxury  of  men. 

THE  STATESMEN  AND  THE   LAW-MAKERS  RESPONSIBLE    FOR  THE  DESTINIES  OF  THE 

STATE. 

Now,  it  is  the  especial  province  and  function  of  the  statesman  and  the  law  giver, —  of 
all  those,  indeed,  whose  infiuence  moulds  or  modifies  public  opinion, — to  study  out 
the  etemtd  principles  which  conduce  to  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  righteousness  of 
a  communitv;  —  to  search  for  these  principles  as  for  hidden  riches;  to  strive  for  them, 
as  one  would  strive  for  his  life;  —  and  then  to  form  public  institutions  in  accordance 
with  them.  And  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  statesman,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be 
a  law  giver  or  leader  amon^  men,*  who,  either  through  the  weakness  of  his  head,  or 
the  sem^mess  of  his  heart,  is  incapable  of  marshalling,  in  his  mind,  the  great  ideas 
of  knowledge,  justice,  tepiperance,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, —  on  which 
foundation  alone,  the  structure  of  human  welfare  can  be  erected;—  who  is  not  capable 
of  organizing  these  ideas  into  a  system,  and  then  of  putting  that  system  into  opera- 
tion, as  a  mechanic  does  a  machine.    This  only  is  true  statesmanship. 

The  chief  men  in  society,  whetlier  they  derive  their  preeminence  from  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  office,  or  superioritv  in  natural  endowments,  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
institutions  they  leave  behind  them;  because  it  is  in  their  power  to  form  or  conform 
those  institutions,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  excellence.  The  leading  spirits  of 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  had  no  higher  idea  of  female  excellence  than  that 
of  personal  beauty  and  the  attractions  of  voluptuousness;  and  hence  their  brightest 
ana  most  boasted,  female  ornament  was  a  courtezan.  The  leading  ^irits  of  that 
other  ancient  nation,  whose  perpetual  and  disgraceful  boast  it  was,  that  it  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world,  were  proud  to  trace  back  their  ferocious  linea^,  through 
patrician  and  rej^  blood,  to  the  wolf  that  suckled  their  founder; — a  tradition,  which , 
whether  fact  or  fiction,  ia  full  of  allegoric  truth.  The  founders  of  communities,  con- 
temporaneous with  our  own,  and  now  component  parts  of  this  republic,  filled  their 
veins,  at  their  birth,  with  the  cancerous  blood  of  Slavery;  which  lias  now  spread  it- 
self over  and  corrupted  their  whole  organism;  and  yet  the  totmented  sufferer  con- 
tends for  his  disease  as  for  his  life, — fights  for  the  devil  that  rends  him;  because,  as 
he  affirms,  the  exorcism  of  the  evil  spirit  will  be  death  to  himself.  For  centuries,  a 
leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ireland,  was  the  utter  aboli- 
tion of  all  education  which  did  not  conform  to  the  government  standard  of  theology, 
and  was  not  administered  by  teachers  of  its  own  choosing.  None  but  a  Protestant 
was  allowed  to  keep  a  school.  From  1700  to  1782,  anv  Roman  Catholic,  who  should 
presume  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster,  or  even  a  tutor  tn  a 
private  family,  vras  to  be  transported;  and  if  the  party  returned,  then  he  was  to 
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be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  Quartered  !  A  great 
portion  m  the  present  agony  of  starving,  diseased,  distracted  Ireland,  is  directly  ref- 
erable to  the  Ignorance  which  has  resulted  from  those  imperial  interdicts  against 
knowledge.  No  other  acts  of  British  oppression  have  been  so  fatal  in  driving  sanity 
out  of  the  head,  and  kindness  out  of  the  heart,  of  that  maddened  country,  as  the 
cruel  laws  by  which  every  cliild  in  Ireland  was  prohibited  from  nourishing  himself 
with  a  grain  of  knowledge,  unless  he  would  swallow  with  it  a  scruple  of  theology. 
These  are  a  few  specimens  taken  from  the  great  storehouse  of  history,  showing  how 
those  who  enact  laws  and  organize  public  institutions,  pre-determine  the  fate  of  tlie 
masses.  And  are  not  all  mose,  who  control  legislation  and  lead  public  opinion 
amon^  ourselves,  adjured,  by  these  admonitions  of  history,  as  well  as  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  form  a  model  idea  of  a  healthy,  in* 
dustrious,  frugal,  temperate,  wise.  Christian  Commonwealth,  and  then  to  exert  all 
their  faculties,  and  all  their  activiites,  in  turning  this  idea  into  a  living  reality? 

.     THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  A  MOOT  BFPBCTIVE  INSTBUMENT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Without  undervaluing  any  other  human  agency,  it  may  be  safely  aftinned  that 
the  coounon  school,  improved  and  energized,  as  it  can  esusily  be,  may  become  the 
most  eCFective  and  benignant  of  all  the  K>rces  of  civilization.  Two  reasons  sustain 
this  position.  In  thefirst  place,  there  is  a  universality  in  its  operation,  which  can  be 
affirmed  of  no  other  institution  whatever.  If  administered  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  conciliation,  all  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  re- 
formatory  and  elevating  influences.  And,  m  the  second  place,  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates  are  so  pliant  and  ductile  as  to  be  susceptible  of  assuming  a 
^ineater  variety  of  forms  thim  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Creator.  The  inflexibil- 
ity and  ruggedness  of  the  oak,  when  compared  with  the  lithe  sapling  or  the  tender 
germ,  are  but  feebleembtems  to  typify  the  docility  of  childhood,  when  contrasted  with 
the  obduracy  and  intractableness  of  man.  It  is  these  inherent  advantages  of  the  Com- 
mon School,  which,  in  our  own  State,  have  produced  results  so  striking,  from  a  sys- 
tem so  imperfect,  and  an  administration  so  feeble.  In  teaching  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  kindling  the  latent  spark  of  intelligence  that  lurks  in  an  idiot's 
mind,  and  in  the  more  holy  work  of  reforming  abandoned  and  outcast  children,  edu- 
cation has  proved  what  it  can  do,  by  glorious  experiments.  These  wonders,  it  has 
done  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  lights  of  a  limited  experience ;  but,  when  its 
faculties  shall  be  fully  develolped,  when  it  shall  be  trained  to  wield  its  mighty  ener- 
gies for  the  protection  of  society  against  the  giant  vices  which  now  invade  and 
torment  it; — against  intemperance,  avarice,  war,  slavery,  bigotry,  the. woes  of 
want  and  the  wickedness  of.  waste,—  then,  there  will  not  be  a  height  to  which  these 
enemies  of  the  race  can  escape  which  it  will  not  scale,  nor  a  Titan  among  them  aU 
whom  it  will  not  slay. 

I  proceed,  then,  in  endeavorinjg  to  show  how  the  true  business  of  the  school  room 
connects  itself,  and  becomes  identical,  with  the  great  interests  of  society.  The 
former  is  the  infant,  immature  state  of  those  interests ;  the  latter,  their  developed 
adult  state.  As  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,'^  so  may  the  training  of  the  school- 
I'oom  expand  into  the  institutions  and  fortunes  of  the  State. 

Here  follows  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  ''Physical  educa- 
tion/' which  is  considered  in  all  its  relations,  as  of  interest  to  the 
individual,  and  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community  in 
its  bearing  on  the  sanitary  regulations  of  cities,  and  the  hygienic 
construction  of  all  buildings. 

To  this,  succeeds  the  following  treatise  on  the  relations  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  questions  of  political  economy ;  a  treatise 
worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  in  these  latter  days,  when 
these  questions  have,  for  society,  a  lurid  significance  wholly  unknown 
to  the  generation  amid  which  Mr.  Mann  was  writing. 

Based  on  the  arguments  here  adduced  from  the  results  attained  by 
the  intelligent  middle  classes  of  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland, 
what  picture  of  future  progress  coula  be  called  extravagant  in  con- 
nection with  a  people  who,  as  children,  had  received,  in  addition  to 
the  former  common-school  education,  direct  training  in  the  arts  of 
industry  ? 
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"Intellectual  Education  as  a  Means  of  Removing  Poverty,  and  Secukimj 

Abundance." 

Another  cardinal  object  which  the  government  of  Bfassachusetts,  and  all  the  in- 
fluentiul  men  in  the  State  should  propose  to  themselves  is  the  physical  well-bemg 
of  all  the  people, — tlie  sufficiency,  comfort,  competence,  of  every  individual,  in  re- 
gard to  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  And  these  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
should  be  obtained  by  each  individual  for  himself,  or  by  each  family  for  themselves, 
rather  than  accepted  from  the  hand  of  charity,  or  extorted  by  poor-laws.  It  is  not 
averred  tliat  this  mont  desirable  result  can,  in  all  instances,  be  obtained ;  but  it  is. 
nevertheless,  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  True  statesmanship  and  true  political  econo- 
my, not  less  than  true  philantliropy,  present  this  perfect  theory  as  the  goal,  to  be 
more  and  more  closely  approximated  by  our  imperfect  practice.  The  desire  to 
achieve  such  a  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  ambition  ;  for;  though 
all  mankind  were  well-fed,  weU-clothed,  and  well-housed,  they  might  still  be  but 
half -civilized. 

POVERTY  A  needless  EVIL  ! 

'  Poverty  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  evil.  There  is  no  physical  law  necessitat- 
ing its  existence.  The  earth  contains  abundant  resources  for  ten  times, — doubtless 
for  twenty  times, —  its  present  inhabitants.  Cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  not, 
like  deatli,  an  inevitable  lot  There  are  many  single  States  in  tliis  Union  which 
could  supply  an  abundance  of  edible  products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirty  States 
Uiat  compose  it.  There  are  single  States  capable  of  raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cotton  to  clothe  the  whole  nation;  and  there  are  other  States  having  sufficient  facto- 
ries and  machinery  to  manufacture  it.  The  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  keep  every  house  in  the  land,  at  the  temperature  of  65",  for  | 
centuries  to  come.  Were  there  to  be  a  competition,  on  the  one  nand  to  supply  wool  | 
for  every  conceivable  fabric;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  wear  out  these  fabtrics  as  I 
fast  as  possible,  the  single  State  of  New  York  would  beat  the  whole  country.  There  [ 
is,  indeed,  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capacities  of  the  earth  for  producingwhatever  | 
is  necessary  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  race.  Indigence, 
therefore,  and  the  miseries  and  degradations  incident  to  indigence,  seem  to  be  no 
part  of  the  eternal  ordinances  of  Heaven.  The  bounty  of  God  is  not  brought  into 
(question,  or  suspicion,  by  its  existence;  for  man  who  suffers  it  might  have  avoided 
it.  Even  the  wealth  which  the  world  now  has  on  hand  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  rational  wants  of  every  individual  in  it.  Privations  and  sufferings 
exist,  not  from  the  smallness  of  its  sum,  but  from  the  ineauality  of  its  distribution. 
Poverty  is  set  over  against  profusion.  In  some,  all  healthy  appetite  is  cloyed  and 
sickened  by  repletion;  while  in  others,  the  stomach  seems  to  be  a  supernumerary 
organ  in  the  system;  or,  like  the  human  eye  or  human  lungs  before  birth,  is  wait- 
ing to  be  transferred  to  some  other  region,  where  its  fimctions  may  come  into  use. 
One  gorgeous  palace  al)6or))R  all  the  labor  and  expense  that  might  have  made  a  thou- 
sand novels  comfortable.  That  one  man  may  nde  in  carriages  of  oriental  luxury, 
hundreds  of  other  men  are  turned  into  beasts  of  burden.  To  supply  a  superfluous 
wardrobe  for  the  gratification  of  one  man's  pride,  a  thousand  women  and  children 
shiver  with  cold;  and  for  every  flash  of  the  diamonds  that  royalty  wears,  there  is 
a  tear  of  distress  in  the  poor  man's  dwelling.  Not  one  Lassarus,  but  a  hundred,  sit 
at  the  gate  of  Dives.  Tantalus  if  no  fiction.  The  ancient  one  might  have  been 
fabulous:  but  the  modern  ones  are  terrible  realities.  Millions  are  perisliing  in  the 
midst  of  superfluities. 

THE  ANTAGONISTIC  THEORIES  OF  EUROPE  AND  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  CONTRASTED. 

According  to  the  European  theory,  men  are  divided  into  classes, —  some  to  toil 
and  earn,  others  to  seize  and  enjoy.  Ac^cording  to  the  Massachusetts  theory,  all  are 
to  have  an  equal  chance  for  earning,  and  equal  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
tliey  earn.  The  latter  tends  to  equality  of  condition ;  the  former  to  the  grossest 
inequalities.  Tried  by  any  Christian  standard  of  morals,  or  even  by  anv  of  the 
better  sort  of  heathen  standards,  can  any  one  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  aeclaring 
which  of  the  two  will  produce  the  greater  amount  of  human  welfare  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  the  more  conformable  to  the  Divine  will  ?  The  European  theory  is 
blind  to  what  constitutes  the  highest  glory,  as  well  as  the  highest  duty,  of  a  State. 
Its  advocates  and  admirere  are  forgetful  of  tliat  which  should  be  their  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  proud  of  that  which  constitutes  their  shame.  How  can  any  one,  possessed 
of  the  attributes  of  humanity,  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  splendid  treasures, 
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the  g  3lden  regalia,  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  Windsor  Palace,  each 
**  an  India  in  itself,'*  while  thousands  around  are  dying  of  starvation ;  or  h»ve  been 
inade  criminals  by  the  combined  forces  of  temptation  and  neglect?  The  present 
condition  of  Ireland  cancels  all  the  glories  of  the  British  crown.  The  brilliant  con- 
ception which  symbolizes  the  nationality  of  Great  Britain  as  a  superb  temple,  whose 
massive  and  grand  proportions  are  upheld  and  adorned  by  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  Corinthian  columns  of  the  aristocracy,  is  turned  into  a  loathing  and  a  scorn, 
when  we  behold  the  five  millions  of  paupers  that  cower  and  shiver  at  its  base.  Tlie 
galleries  and  fountains  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre  of  Paris,  her  Notre  Dame,  and  her 
Madeleine,  though  multiplied  by  thousands  in  nimiber  and  in  brilliancy,  would  be 
no  atonement  for  the  hundred  thousand  Parisian  ouvriera,  without  bread  and  with- 
out work.  The  galleries  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  at  Rome,  at  Munich,  or  at 
Dresden,  which  body  forth  the  divinest  ideals  ever  executed  or  ever  conceived,  are 
but  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  of  all  good  men,  while  actual,  living 
l)eings, — Seings  that  have  hearts  to  palpitate,  and  nerves  to  agonize,  and  affections 
to  be  crushed  or  corrupted,—:  are  experimenting,  all  around  them,  upon  the  capac- 
ities of  human  nature  for  suffering  and  for  sin.  Where  standards  like  these  exist, 
and  are  upheld  by  council  and  by  court,  by  fashion  and  by  law,  Cliristianity  is  yet 
to  be  diseacered.  At  least,  it  is  yet  to  be  applied  in  practice  to  the  social  condition  of 
men. 

Our  ambition,  as  a  State,  should  trace  itself  to  a  different  origin,  and  propose  it- 
self a  different  ohject.  Its  flame  should  be  lighted  at  the  skies.  Its  radiance  and 
itK  warmth  should  reach  the  darkest  and  the  coldest  abodes  of  men.  It  should  seek 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  these :  To  what  extent  can  competence  displace 
pauperism  ?  How  nearly  can  we  free  ourselves  from  the  low-minded  and  the  vi- 
cious ;  not  by  their  expatriation,  but  by  their  elevation  ?  To  wliat  extent  can  the 
resources  and  powers  of  nature  be  converted  into  human  welfare,  the  peaceful  arts 
of  life  be  advanced,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  human  talent  and  genius  be  developed  ? 
How  much  of  suffering,  in  all  its  forms,  can  be  relieved ;  or,  what  is  better  than 
relief,  how  much  can  be  prevented?  Cannot  the  classes  of  crimes  be  lessened,  and 
the  number  of  criminals,  in  each  class,  be  diminished?  Our  exemplars,  both  for 
public  and  for  private  imitation,  should  be  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  of  the 
lost  piece  of  silver.  When  we  have  spread  competence  through  all  the  abodes  of 
poverty;  when  we  have  substituted  knowledge  for  ignorance,  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  people;  when  we  have  reformed  the  vicious  and  reclaimed  the  criminal;  then 
may  we  invite  all  neighboring  nations  to  behold  the  spectacle,  ana  say  to  them,  in 
the  conscious  elation  of  virtue,  **  Rejoice  with  me,"  for  I  have  found  that  which 
was  lost.  Until  that  day  shall  arrive  our  duties  will  not  be  wholly  fulfilled,  and 
our  ambition  will  have  new  honors  to  win. 

However  well  founded  or  exaggerated  the  fears  of  Mr.  Mann,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  extracts,  as  to  the  tendency  in  Massachu- 
setts to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  class  of  rich  capitalists,  may 
have  been^  forty  years  ago;  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to-day,  the  ex- 
istence all  over  the  United  States  of  classes  of  people  possessing  gi-eat 
private  fortunes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tacts  of  this  phenome- 
nal era  and  country.  The  dangers  inherent  to  such  social  inequali- 
ties are  not  by  him  too  strongly  portrayed.  The  existence  in  this 
country  of  Russian  Nihilists  and  Chicago  Anarchists  re-echo  and  em- 
phasize his  warnings. 

Universal  education,  that  on  the  one  hand,  shall  fit  men  and  women 
to  be  skilled  and  artistic  workers,  and,  on  the  other,  shall  instruct  all 
citizens  in  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  underlying  princi- 

f>les  which  alone  make  Republics  possible,  offers  the  only  security 
or  the  continuance  of  our  form  of  Government,  and  for  the  retention 
of,  at  least,  the  present  prosperity  of  Americans, 

A  prosperity  of  working  people  unequalled  elsewhere;  but  which 
is  constantly  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  often  misguided,  misdirected,  if 
not  illegal  acts  of  strikers  in  obedience  to  irresponsible  leaders,  who 
<lirect  strikes  in  revolt  against  the  real,  or  supposed,  injustice  of  in- 
^Hvidual  or  incorporated  capatilist  employers;  or,  by  the  enactments 
of  ignorant,  or  unscrupulous  legislators. 
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Of  the  situatiou  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Mr.  Mann  says: 

But  is  it  not  true,  tiiat  Massachusetts  in  some  respects  instead  of  adhering  more 
and  more  closely  to  her  own  theory,  is  becoming  emulous  of  the  baneful  examples 
of  Europe  ?  The  distance  between  the  two  extremes  of  society  is  lengthening,  in- 
stead or  being  abridged.  With  eyerr  generation,  fortunes  mcreaae,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  new  privation  is  added  to  poverty,  on  the  other.  We  are  verging 
tovrards  those  extremes  of  opulence  and  of  penury,  each  of  which  unhumanizes  the 
human  mind.  A  perpetual  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  without  the 
ability  to  obtain  them,  makes  men  wolfish.  Avarice,  on  the  other  hand,  sees,  in  all 
the  victims  of  misery  around  it — not  objects  for  pity  and  succor,— but  only  crude 
materials  to  be  worked  up  into  more  money. 

Dangers  to  a  Repubuc  arising  from  Large  Privatb  Fortunes. 

I  suppose  it  to  be  the  universal  sentiment  of  all  those  who  mingle  any  ingredi- 
ent of  benevolence  with  their  notions  on  Political  Economy,  that  vast  and  over- 
shadowing private  fortunes  are  amon^  the  greatrat  dangers  to  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  in  a  republic  can'  be  subjected.  Such  fortunes  would  create  a  feudal- 
izA  of  a  new  kind;  out  one  more  oppressive  and  unrelenting  than  that  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  feudal  lords  in  England,  and  on  the  contment,  never  held  their 
retainers  in  a  more  abject  condition  of  servitude,  than  the  great  majority  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  hold  their  operatives  and  laborers  at  the  present  day. 
The  means  employed  are  different,  but  the  similarity  in  results  is  striking.  What 
force  did  then,  money  does  now.  The  villein  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no,  spot  of 
earth  on  which  he  could  live,  unless  one  were  granted  to  him  by  his  lord.  The 
operative  or  laborer  of  the  present  day  has  no  employment,  and  therefore  no  l»'ead. 
unless  the  capitalist  will  accept  his  services.  The  vassal  had  no  shelter  but  such  as 
his  master  provided  for  him.  Not  one  in  five  thousand  of  English  operatives,  or 
farm  laborers,  is  able  to  build  or  own  even  a  hovel;  and  therefore  they  must  wxeyi 
such  shelter  as  Capital  offers  them.  The  baron  prescribed  his  own  terms  to  his  n^ 
tainers;  those  terms  were  peremptory,  and  the  serf  must  submit  or  perish.  Tlte 
British  manufacturer  or  farmer  prescribes  the  rate  of  wages  he  will  give  to  bis 
work-people;  he  reduces  these  wages  under  whatever  pretext  he  pleases;  and  they 
too  have  no  alternative  but  submission  or  starvation.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  modern  dependent  is  more  forlorn  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
serf  class  in  former  times.  Some  attributes  of  the  patriarchal  relation  did  spring 
up  between  the  lord  and  his  lieg^,  to  soften  the  harsh  relations  subsisting  between 
them.  Hence  came  some  oversight  of  the  condition  of  children,  some  relief  in 
sickness,  some  protection  and  support  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  But  only  in  in- 
stances comparatively  few.  have  Kindly  offices  smoothed  the  rugged  relation  be- 
tween British  Capital  and  British  Labor.  The  children  of  the  work-people  are 
abandoned  to  their  fate;  and,  notwithstanding  the  privations  they  suffer,  and  the 
dangers  they  threaten,  no  power  in  the  realm  has  yet  been  able  to  secure  them  an 
education;  and  when  the  adult  laborer  is  prostrated  by  sickness,  or  eventually  worn 
out  by  toil  and  age,  the  poor-house,  which  has  all  along  been  his  destination,  becomes 
his  destiny. 

Now  two  or  three  things  will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be  true,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, in  regard  to  Massachusetts.  By  its  industrial  condition,  and  its  business  opera- 
tions, it  is  exposed,  far  beyond  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  to  the  fatal  extremes 
of  over-grown  wealth  and  desperate  poverty.  Its  population  is  far  more  dense  tlian 
that  of  any  other  State.  It  is  four  or  five  times  more  dense  than  the  average  of  all 
the  other  States,  taken  together;  and  density  of  population  lias  always  been  <Mie  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  social  inequality.  Accordmg  to  population  and  territorial 
extent,  there  is  far  more  capital  in  Massachusetts, —  capital  which  is  movable,  and 
instantaneouslv  available, — than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union:  and  probaWy 
both  these  qualifications  respecting  population  and  territory  could  be  omitted  with- 
out endangering  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  in  a  very 
respectable  public  journal,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that,  from  the  last  of  June,  1846,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  the  amount  of  monev 
invested,  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,*^  in  manufacturing  cities,  railroads,  and 
other  improvements,"  is  **  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
has  been  paid  in  and  expended."  The  dividends  to  be  received  by  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  June,  lo48,  to  April.  1849,  are  estimated,  by  the  same  writer,  at  ten 
millions,  and  the  annual  increase  of  capital  at  "little  short  of  twenty-two  mill- 
ions." If  this  be  so,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  naturalizing  and  domesticating 
among  ourselves  those  hideous  evils  which  are  always  engendered  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  when  all  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  all  the  labor  is  thrown 
upon  another?  Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC 
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UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  THE    ONLY  SAFBOUAjJd.. 

Now,  surely,  nothing  but  Universal  Education  can  counterwork  this  tendency  to 
the  domination  of  capital  and  the  servility  of  labor.  If  one  class  possesses  all  the 
wealtii  and  the  education,  while  the  residue  of  Bocietv  is  ignorant  and  ^poovy  it  matters 
not  by  what  name  the  relation  between  them  may  be  called ;  the  latter,  in  fact  and 
in  truth,  will  be  the  servile  dependants  and  subjects  of  the  former.  But  if  educa- 
tion be  equably  diffused,  it  will  draw  property  after  it,  by  the  strongest  of  all  attrac- 
tions; for  such  a  tiling  never  did  happen,  and  never  can  happen,  as  that  an  intelligent 
and  practical  body  of  men  should  oe  permanently  poor.  Property  and  labor,  in 
different  claFses,  are  essentially  antagonistic;  but  property  and  labor,  in  the  same 
class,  are  essentially  fraternal*  The  people  of  Massachusetts  h<*ve,  in  some  degree, 
appreciated  the  truth,  that  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  State, —  its  comfort,  its 
competence,  its  general  intelligence  and  virtue, — is  attributable  to  the  education, 
more  or  less  perfect,  which  all  its  peoi)le  have  received;  but  are  they  sensible  of  a  fact 
equally  important?— namelv,  that  it  is  to  this  same  education  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  mdebted  for  not  being,  to-day,  the  vassals  of  as  severe  a  tyranny,  in  the 
form  of  capital,  as  the  lower  classes  of  Europe  are  bound  to  in  the  form  of  brute 
force.  ^ 

EDUCATION  A  GREAT  EQUALIZER. 

Education,  then,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  himian  ori^,  is  the  great  equalizer 
of  the  conditions  of  men — the  balance-wheel  of  the  social  machinery.  I  do  not 
here  mean  that  it  so  elevates  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  men  disdain  and  abhor 
the  oppreesion  of  their  feUow-men.  This  idea  pertains  to  another  of  its  attributes. 
But  I  mean  that  it  gives  each  man  the  independence  and  the  means,  by  which  he 
can  resist  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It  does  better  than  to  disarm  the  poor  of  their 
hostility  towards  the  rich ;  it  prevents  being  poor.  Agrarianism  is  the  revenge  of 
poverty  against  wealth.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  of  others, —  the 
burning  of  hay-ricks  and  corn-ricks,  the  demolition  of  machinenr,  because  it  super- 
sedes hand-lal)or,  the  sprinkling  of  vitriol  on  rich  dresses, —  is  only  agrarianism  nm 
mad.  Education  prevents  both  the  revenge  and  the  madness.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fellow-feeling  for  one's  class  or  caste  is  the  common  instinct  of  hearts  not  wholly 
sunk  in  selfish  r^ards  for  person,  or  foi;  family.  The  spread  of  education,  by  en- 
larging the  cultivated  class  or  caste,  will  open  a  wider  area  over  which  the  social 
feeUngs  will  expand;  and,  if  this  education  should  be  universal  and  complete,  it 
would  do  more  than  all  things  else  to  obliterate  factitious  distinction  in  society. 

MISTAKEN  TH^RIES  AS  TO  CAUSES  OP,  AND    REMEDIES  FOR,  POVERTY. 

The  main  ideas  set  forth  in  the. creeds  of  some  political  reformers,  or  revolution- 
izers,  is,  that  some  people  are  poor  because  others  are  rich.  This  idea  supposes  a 
fixed  amount  of  property  in  the  commimity,  which,  by  fraud  or  force,  or  arbitrary 
law,  is  unequally  divided  among  men;  and  the  problem  presented  for  solution  is, 
how  to  transfer  a  portion  of  this  property  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  too 
much,  to  those  who  feel  and  know  that  they  have  too  little.  At  this  point,  both 
their  theory  and  their  expectation  of  reform  stop.  But  the  beneficent  power  of  edu- 
cation would  not  be  exhausted,  even  though  it  snould  peaceably  abolish  all  the  mis- 
eries that  spring  from  the  coexistence,  side  by  side,  of  enormous  wealth  and  squalid 
want.    It  has  a  higher  function. 

EDUCATION  CREATES  WEALTH,— IS  POTENTIAL  WEALTH. 

Beyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth,  it  has  the  prerogative  of  creating  new.  - 
It  18  a  thousand  times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds  a  thousand  fold  more  to 
a  nation's  resources  than  the  most  successful  conquests.    Knaves  and  robbers  can 
obtain  only  what  was  before  possessed  by  others.    But  education  creates  or  develoi)s 
new  treasures, — treasures  not  before  possessed  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one. 

Had  mankind  been  endowed  with  only  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  the  brute 
creation,  there  are  hundreds  of  the  irrational  tribes,  to  which  they  would  have  been 
inferior,  and  of  which  they  would  have  been  the  prey.  Did  they,  with  other  ani- 
mals, roam  a  common  forest,  how  many  of  their  fellow-tenants  of  the  wood  would 
overcome  them  by  superior  force,  or  outstrip  them  by  greater  fieetness,  or  circum- 
vent them  by  a  sharper  cunning  I  There  are  but  few  of  the  irrational  tribes  whose 
bodies  are  not  better  provided  with  the  means  of  defence  or  attack  than  is  the  body 
of  a  man.  The  claws  and  canine  teeth  of  the  lion,  and  of  the  whole  tiger  family, 
the  beak  and  talons  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  the  speed  of  the  deer,  and  of 
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other  timid  races,  are  means  of  assault  or  of  escape  far  superior  to  any  we  possesi^ 
and  all  the  power  which  we  have,  like  so  .many  of  the  reptile  an^  insect  classes,  of 
secreting  a  deadly  venom,  either  for  protection  or  for  aggression,  has  relation  U 
moral  venom,  and  not  to  physical. 

In  a  few  lines,  nowhere  surpassed  in  philosophic  strength  and  beauty.  Pope  grou]> 
together  the  remarkable  qualities  of  several  diiierent  races  of  animals.—  the  streugtli 
of  one  class,  tlie  genial  covering  of  another,  the  fleetness  of  a  third.  He  brings  viv- 
idly, to  oiu*  recollection,  the  lynxes  vision  of  excelling  keenness;  the  sagacity  of  the 
hound,  that  reads  a  name  or' a  sign  in  the  last  vanishing  odor  of  a  foot-print;  the 
exquisite  fineness  of  the  spider's  touch;  and  that  chemical  nicety  by  which  the  bee 
discriminates  between  hojiey  and  poison  in  the  same  flower-cup.  He  then  closes 
with  an  interrogatory,  which  has  human  reason  both  for  its  subjects  and  its  ob- 
jects: — 

**  The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  alone,     ,. 
Is  not  thy  Beamn  all  these  powers  in  one  f  '* 

When  Pope,  now  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  mingled  these  beauties  with 
his  didactic  strains,  he  had  no  conception,  the  wond,  at  that  time,  had  noconce{>- 
tion,  of  other  powers  and  properties,  infinitely  more  energetic  and  more  exhaust- 
le&  than  all  which  the  animal  races  possess,  to  wliich  tne  reason  of  man  Ls  an 
equivalent.  It  was  not  then  known,  that  God  had  endued  the  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments with  energies  and  activities  as  much  superior  to  those  which  animals  or  men 
possess,  as  the  bulk  and  frame  of  the  earth  itself  exceeds  their  diminutive  propc»r- 
tions.  It  was  not  then  known  that  the  earth  is  a  great  reservoir  of  powers,  and 
that  any  man  is  free  to  use  any  quantity  of  them,  if  he  will  but  possess  himself  of 
the  Key  of  Knowledge, — the  only  key,  but  the  infallible  one,  by  which  to  unlock 
their  gates.  At  that  time,  if  a  philosopher  wished  to  operate  a  mechanical  toy,  he 
could  lift  or  pump  a  few  gallons  of  water  for  a  moving  power;  but  it  was  not"  un- 
derstood that  natiu-e,  by  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  is  constantly 
lifting  up  into  the  sky,  and  pouring  back  upon  the  earth,  all  the  mass  of  waters 
that  now  in  all- the  rivers  of  the  world;  ana  that,  in  order  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  world,  the  weight  of  all  these  waters  might  be  used  again  and  again,  in  each  of 
tlieir  perpetual  circuits,*  The  x>ower-pre8S  and  the  power-loom;  the  steam-boat 
and  the  locomotive;  the  paper-machine  and  the  telegraph,  were  not  then  known. 
All  these  instruments  of  human  comfort  and  aggrandizement,  and  others  almo^t 
innumerable,  similar  to  them,  are  operated  by  the  energies  and  the  velocities  of 
Nature;  and  had  Pope  grouped  together  all  the  splendid,  profusion  and  prodigality 
of  her  powers,  he  might  still  have  appealed  to  man,  and  said, 

"  Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  f.*' 

To  the  weight  of  waters,  the  velocity  of  winds,  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and 
other  kindred  agencies,  any  man  may  go,  and  he  may  draw  from  them  as  muclias 
he  pleases,  without  money  and  without  price;  or  rathei*,  I  should  say,  any  educated 
man  may  go,  for  nature  flouts  and  scorns,  and  seems  to  abhor  an  ignorant  man. 
She  drowns  him,  and  consumes  him,  and  tears  him  in  pieces,  if  he  but  ventures  to 
profane,  with  his  touch,  her  divinely  WTX>ught  machinery. 

HOW  EDUCATION  CREATES  WEALTH. 

Now,  these  po%vers  of  nature,  bv  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  man,  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world;  —  unhke  robbery,  or  slavery,  or  agrarianism,  which  aim  only 
at  the  appropriation,  by  one  man,  or  one  class,  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  another 
man  or  class.  One  man,  with  a  Foudrinier,  will  make  more  paper  in  a  twelve- 
month than  all  Egypt  could  have  made  in  a  hundred  years,  during  the  reign  of  tlie 
Ptolemies.  One  man,  with  a  power-press,  will  print  books  faster  than  a  million  of 
scribes  could  copy  them,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  One  man,  with  an  iron- 
foundry,  will  make  more  utensils  or  machinery  than  Tuoal-Cain  could  have  made, 
had  he  worked  dili^ntly  till  this  time.f  And  so  in  all  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ical labor;  in  the  wnole  circle  of  the  useful  arts.  These  powers  of  nature  are  aW*' 
to  give,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  not  merely  shelter,  covering,  and  tood, 

♦The  waters  of  the  Blackstone  river,  which  flows  partly  in  Massachusetts,  and 
partly  in  Rhode  Island,  are  used  for  driving  mills,  twenty-five  times  over,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  forty  miles. 

t  In  1740,  the  whole  amount  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales,  was  1T.<^^ 
tons;  in  1840,  it  was  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  l>eeo 
manufactured  and  accumulated  in  the  intervening  century.  What  would  a  Je^' 
ish  or  a  Roman  artificer  have  said  to  an  annual  pr<^uct  of  a  millionvtomof  iron '/ 
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bat  all  the  means  of  refinement,  embellishment,  and  mental  improvement.  In  the 
most  strict  an3  literal  sense,  they  are  bounties  which  God  gives  for  proficiency  in 
knowledge. 

WHY  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  WAS  SO  LONG  DELAYED. 

The  above  ideas  are  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  all  men  of  respecta- 
ble intelligence.  I  have  adverted  to  them,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  aa 
by  way  of  introduction,  or  preface  to  two  or  three  considerations,  which  certainly 
are  not  understood,  or  not  appreciated,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  hiunan  progress,  even  in  regard  to  the  worldly  in- 
terests of  the  race,  did  not  b^in  with  those  improvements  which  are  most  closely 
allied  to  material  prosperity.  One  would  have  supposed;  beforehand,  that  improve- 
ments would  commence  with  the  near,  rather  than  with  the  remote.  Yet  mankind 
had  made  great  advances  in  astronomy,  in  geometry,  and  other  mathematicsQ 
wiences;  in  the«rritin^  of  history,  in  oratory,  and  in  poetry;  it  is  supposed,  by  many, 
U)  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  yet  attained  perfection  in  painting  and  in  sculp- 
ture, and  in  those  kinds  of  architecture  which  may  be  called  regal  or  religious,  cen- 
turies before  tlie  great  mechanical  discoveries  and  inventions  which  now  bless  the  . 
W( jr Id ,  were  brought  to  1  ight.  And  the  question  has  often  forced  itself  upon  reflecting 
minds,  why  there  was  this  preposterousness,  this  inversion  of  what  would  appeaf  to 
be  the  natural  order  of  progress.  Why  was  it.  for  instance,  that  men  should  have 
learned  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  before  they  found 
out  how  to  make  a  good  wagon  wheel?  Why  was  it,  that  they  built  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Colosseum,  before  they  knew  how  to  construct  a  comfortable,  healthful 
dwelline-house  ?  Why  did  they  construct  the  Roman  aqueducts  before  they  con- 
structed a  saw-mill?  Or,  why  did  they  achieve  the  nobl^  models,  in  eloquence,  in 
poetry,  and  in  the  drama  before  they  invented  movable  types? 

A  STRIKING  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

I  think  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  unriddle  this  enigma.  The 
labor  of  the  world  has  b^en  performed  by  ignorant  men ;—  by  classes  doomed  to  ig- 
norance, from  sire  to  son; — by  the  bondmen  and  bond-women  of  the  Jews;  by  the 
helots  of  Sparta;  by  the  captives  who  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke;  and  by  the  vil- 
leins, and  serfs,  and  slaves,  of  more  modem  times.  The  masters, — the  aristocratic  or 
patrician  orders, — not  only  disdained  labor  for  themselves  and  their  children,  w^hich 
was  one  fatal  mistake,  but  they  supposed  that  know^ledge  was  of  no  use  to  a  laborer, 
which  was  a  mistake  still  more  fatal.  Hence,  ignorance,  for  almost  six  thousand 
years,  has  gone  on  plying  its  animal  muscles,  and  dropping  its  bloody  sweat,  and 
never  discovered  any  way,  nor  dreamed  that  there  was  any  way,  by  which  it  might 
accomplish  many  times  more  work,  with  man^  times  less  labor.  And  yet,  nothing  is 
more  true,  than  that  an  ignorant  man  will  toil  all  his  life  long,  moving  to  and  fro, 
within  an  inch  of  some  great  discovery,  and  will  never  see  it.  All  the  elements  of  a 
RTeat  discovery  may  fall  into  his  hands,  or  be  thrust  into  his  face,  but  his  eyes  will  be 
Ux)  blind  to  benold  it.  If  he  is  a  slave,  what  motive  has  he  to  behold  it  ?  Its  greater 
prr)fitablene68  will  not  redound  to  his  benefit,  for  another  stands  ready  to  seize  all  the 
frain.  Its  abridgement  of  labor  will  not  conduce  to  his  ease,  for  other  toils  await  him. 
Hut  the  moment  an  intelligent  man  applies  hhnself  to  labor,  and  labors  for  his  own 
iH'neftt,  or  for  that  of  his  family,  he  begins  to  inquire  whether  the  same  task  cannot 
l)e  performed  with  a  less  expenmture  of  strength,  or  greater  task  with  an  equal  expend- 
iture. He  makes  his  wits  save  his  bonea  He  finds  it  to  be  easier  to  think  than  to 
work,  nay,  that  it  is  easier  both  to  think  and  work,  than  to  work  without  thinking. 
He  foresees  a  prize  as  the  reward  of  successful  effort,  and  this  stimulates  his  brain  to 
deep  contrivance,  as  well  as  his  arms  to  rapid  motion.  Taking,  for  illustration ,  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  which  has  been  actually  made,  let  us  suppose  this  intelligent 
laborer  to  be  employed  in  moving  blocks  of  squared  granite,  each  weighing  1080 
pounds.  To  move  such  a  block  along  the  floor  of  a  roughly  chiselled  quarry,  re- 
cjuires  a  force  ecjual  to  758  pounds.  An  ignorant  man,  therefore,  must  employ  and 
|)ay  several  assistants,  or  he  can  never  move  such  a  block  an  inch.  But  to  draw  tlie 
Bame  block  over  a  floor  of  planks,  will  require  a  force  of  only  652  pounds.  The  ex- 
pense of  one  assistant,  therefore,  might  be  dispensed  with.  Flaced  on  a  platform  of 
wood,  and  drawn  over  the  same  floor,  a  draft  of  606  pounds  would  be  sufhcient.  By 
Boaping  the  two  surfaces  of  the  wood,  the  reauisite  force  would  be  reduced  to  182 
pounds.  Placed  on  rollers,  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  force  equal  to  34  pounds 
wonld  be  sufficient.  Substituting  a  wooden  for  a  stone  floor,  and  the  reauisite  force 
in  *JH  pounds.  With  the  same  rollers,  on  a  wooden  platform,  22  poundsonly  would  be 
rHjuired.  And,  now,  bv  the  invention  and  use  of  IcxMmiotives  and  railroads,  a 
traction  or  dnrft  of  between  three  and /our  pounds  is  found  to  be^ll^y^^'ig^^^f^^ 
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a  bcNly  weighing  1080  pounds.  Thus,  the  amount  of  force  neoessaiy  to  remove  the 
hody  18  reduced  about  two  hundred  times.  Now,  take  away  from  these  stens  the  sin- 
gle element  of  intelligence,  and  each  improvement  would  have  been  impossmle.  The 
Ignorant  man  would  never  have  discovered  how  nearly  synonymous  are  freight  and 
friction. 

If  a  savage  will  learn  how  to  swim,  he  can  fasten  a  dozen  pounds'  weight  to  his 
hack,  and  transp^ort  it  across  a  narrow  river,  or  other  body  of  water  of  moderate 
width.  If  he  will  invent  an  axe,  or  other  instrument,  by  which  to  cut  down  a 
tree,  he  can  use  the  tree  for  a  float  and  one  of  its  limbs  for  a  paddle,  and  can  thus 
transport  many  times  the  former  weight,  many  times  the  former  distance.  Hol- 
lowing out  his  log,  he  will  increase,  what  may  be  called,  its  tonnage, — or,  rather, 
its  poundage, —  and,  by  sharpening  its  ends,  it  will  cleave  the  water  bodimore  easily 
and  more  swiftly.  Faistening  several  trees  together,  he  makes  a  raft,  and  thus  in- 
creases  the  buoyant  power  of  his  embryo  water-craft«  Turning  up  the  ends  of  soiall 
poles,  or  using  knees  of  timber  instead  of  straight  {Heces,  and  g^||oving  them  to- 

§  ether,  or  filling  up  the  interstices  between  them,  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  make 
^em  water-tiKht,he  brings  his  rude  raft  literally  into  ahip-shape,  ImprovinR  upcm 
hull  below  and  rigging  above,  he  makes  a  proud  merchantman,  to  be  wafted  by  the 
■^  winds  from  continent  to  continent.  But,  even  this  does  not  content  the  adventurous 
naval  architect.  He  frames  iron  arms  for  his  ship;  and,  for  oars,  affixes  iron  wheels, 
capable  of  swift  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  strong  sea.  Into  iron-walled 
cavities  in  her  bosom,  he  puts  iron  organs  of  massive  structure  and  strength,  and  of 
cohesion  insoluble  by  fire.  Within  these  he  kindles  a  small  volcano;  and  then, 
like  a  sentient  and  rational  existence,  this  wonderful  creation  of  his  hands  cleaves 
oceans,  breasts  tides,  defies  tempests,  and  bears  its  living  and  jubilant  freight  around 
the  globe.  Now,  take  away  intelligence  from  the  ship-builder,  and  the  steam-ship, — 
that  miracle  of  human  art —  falls  back  into  a  floating  log;  the  log  is  itself  lost;  and 
the  savage  swimmer,  bearing  his  dozen  pounds  on  his  back,  alone  remains. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  WORKERS. 

And  so  it  is,  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  labor. 
The  annihilation  of  the  sun  would  no  more  oertainiy  be  followed  by  darkness,  than 
the  extinction  of  human  intelli^^ce  would  plunge  the  race  at  onoe  into  the  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  of  barbarism.  To  have  created  such  beings  as  we  are,  and  to 
have  placed  them  in  this  world,  without  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  be  no  more 
cruel  than  for  a'govemment  to  suffer  its  laboring  classes  to  grow  up  without  knowl- 
edge. 

Ci  this  fact,  then,  we  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  so  l(»ig  embarrassed  in- 

Suirers.  The  reason  why  the  mechanictd  ana  useful  arts, —  those  arts  which  have 
one  so  much  to  civilize  mankind,  and  which  have  given  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
the  common  laborer  of  the  present  day,  such  as  kings  and  queens  could  not  com- 
mand three  centuries  ago, —  the  reason  why  these  arts  made  no  progress;  and,  until 
recently,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  thing  more  than  a  beginning* 
is,  that'^the  labor  of  the  world  was  performed  by  ignorant  men.  As  soon  as  some 
degree  of  intelligence  dawned  upon  the  workman,  then  a  corresponding  degree  of 
improvement  in  his  work  followed.  At  first,  this  intelligence  was  confined  to  a 
verv  small  number,  and,  therefore,  improvements  were  few,  and  they  followed 
each  other  only  aiter  long  intervals,  xhey  uniformly  began  in  the  nations,  and 
among  the  classes,  where  there  was  most  intelligence.  The  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  people  of  Holland  and  Scotland,  have  done  a  hundred  times  more 
than  all  the  eastern  hemisphere  besides.  What  single  improvement  in  art,  or  dis- 
covery in  science,  has  ever  originated  in  Si)ain,  or  throughout  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Russias?  But,  just  in  proportion  as  intelligence, —  that  is,  education,— has 
quickened  and  stimulated  a  greater  and  a  greater  number  of  minds,  just  in  the 
same  proportion  have  inventions  and  discoveries  increased  in  their  wonderfulness, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  succession.  The  progression  has  been  rather  geomet- 
rical than  arithmetical.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  it  must  be  so.  If  amon^  ten  well- 
educated  children,  the  chance  is,  that,  at  least,  one  of  them  will  origmate  some 
new  and  useful  process  in  the  arts,  or  will  discover  some  n«w  scientific  princinle, 
or  some  new  application  of  one,  then  among  a  hundred  such  well-educated  chil- 
dren, there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  there  -will  be  more  than  ten  such  originators 
or  discoverers  of  new  utilities;  for  the  action  of  the  mind  is  like  the  action  or  fire;— 
pne  billet  of  wood  will  hardly  bum  alone,  though  dry  as  suns  and  north-west  winds 
can  make  it,  and  though  placed  in  range  of  a  current  of  air;  ten  such  billets  will 
bum  well  together:  hut  a  hundred  will  create  a  heat  fifty  times  as  intense  as  ten; 
will  make  a  current  of  air  to  fan  their  own  flanie,  and  cons^me  even  greenness 
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THE  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  A  WISE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

For  the  creation  of  wealth,  then,—  for  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  people  and  a 
wealthy  nation,—  intelligence  is  the  grand  condition.  The  number  of  improvers 
will  increase,  as  the  intellectual  constituency,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  increases.  In  for- 
mer times,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world  even  at  the  present  day,  not  one  man 
in  a  million  has  ever  had  such  a  development  of  mind,  as  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  a  contributor  to  art  or  science.  Let  this  development  precede,  and 
contribotions,  numberless,  and  of  inestimable  value,  will  be  sure  to  follow.  That 
Political  Economy,  therefore,  which  busies  itself  above  capital  and  labor,  supply  and 
demand,  interest  and  rents,  favorable  and  unfavorable  balances  of  trade;  but  leaves 
out  of  account  the  element  of  a  wide-spread  mental  development,  is  nought  but 
stupendous  folly.  The  greatest  of  all  the  arts  in  political  economy  is,  to  change  a 
consumer  into  a  producer;  and  the  next  greatest  is,  to  increase  the  producer's  vro- 
dueing  power; — an  end  to  be  directly  attained,  by  increasing  his  intelligence.  For 
mere  oeivin^,  an  ignorant  man  is  little  better  thian  a  swine,  whom  he  so  much  re- 
sembles in  his  appetites,  and  surpasses  in  his  powers  of  mischief. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  the  advantages 
which  education  has  over  ignorance,  both  in  the  more  rapid  and  perfect  perform- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  in  the  creation  of  all  those  mechanical  instruments, 
through  which  natmre  stands  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  world;  but,  whOe  they 
acknowledge  all  thitf,  they  seem  to  think  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  knowledge 
has  lost  much  of  its  force;  because  mechanical  ingenuity  and  scientific  discovery 
must  have  nearly  reached  the  outermost  limit  of  possiUe  advancement; — that 
either  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted,  or  human  genius  is  in  its  decrepitude. 
The  past  achievements  of  the  mind  excite  their  admiration,  but  not  their  hope.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  measure  of  what  man  can  perform,  but  not  as  the  promise  of 
what  he  is  yet  to  perform.  They  are  accepted,  not  as  a  little  earnest-money,  but  as 
full  payment. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  ARE  INFINITE. 

Now,  the  view  which  I  am  constrained  to  take  of  the  history  and  destiny  of  man, 
is  exactlv  the  contrary  of  this  one.  I  hold  all  past  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  rauier  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  than  of  fulfilment; — the  first-fruits  of  the 
beneficence  of  God,  in  endowing  us  with  the  faculties  of  perception,  comparison, 
calculation,  and  causality,  rather  than  the  full  harvest  of  their  eventual  develop- 
ment. For,  look  at  the  magnificent  creation  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  and 
at  the  adaptation  of  our  faculties  to  understand,  admire,  and  use  it.  All  around  us, 
are  works  worthy  of  an  Infinite  God;  and  we  are  led,  by  irresistible  evidence,  to 
believe,  that  just  so  far  as  we  acquire  His  knowledge  we  shall  be  endued  with  His 
power.  From  history  and  from  consciousness,  we  find  ourselves  capable  of  ever 
onward  improvement,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  a  denial  of  first  principles, —  it 
seems  no  better  than  impiety,— to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  become  such  finished 
Bcholars,  that  the  works  of  the  All-wise  will  have  no  new  problem  for  our  solution, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  teach  us  no  longer.  Nor  is  it  any  less  than  impiety 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  so  completely  enlist  the  powers  of  nature  in  our  serv- 
ice, tJiat  exhausted  Omnipotence  can  reward  our  industrv  with  no  further  bounties. 
This  would  be  to  suppose  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  period  when  our  active  and  pro- 
gressive natures  will  become  passive  and  stationary;  when  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  in  indolent  and  inglorious  contemplation  of  past  achievements;  and 
when,  all  aspirations  having  been  lost  in  fruition,  we  shall  nave  outlived  the  joys 
of  hope  and  the  rewards  of  effort,  and  no  new  glories  will  beckon  us  onward  to  new 
felicities. 

Neither  our  faculties,  nor  their  spheres  of  action,  seem  to  have  been  projected  on 
any  such  narrow  plan.  Ever-expanding  powers  are  within  us;  eternity  lies  before 
us;  and  an  Infinite  Being,  amidst  His  works,  is  the  adorable  object  of  th^se  facul- 
ties, throughout  this  eternity.  These,  no  height  of  attainment,  which  our  powers 
will  ever  reach,  and  no  length  of  duration  to  which  the  cycles  of  eternity  shall  ever 
have  run,  will  enable  u»to  exhaust,  or  fully  to  comprehend.  To  affirm  the  contrary , 
would  be  to  afiirm  that  our  finite  minds  can  emorace  and  encircle  their  Infinite 
Author,  as  his  mind  embraces  and  encircles  ours.  Our  relation  to  our  Maker,  then, 
IB  a  moral  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  asymptote, — a  line  forever  approaching  a 
point  which  it  can  never  reach. 

And  if  we  believe  in  our  individual  capacity  for  indefinite  improvement,  why 
should  we  doubt  the  ci4)acity  of  the  race  for  continued  progress,  as  long  as  it  dwells 
upon  the  earth?  Can  man  ''  by  searching  find  out  God,"  in  a  physic4il  sense,  any 
more  than  iq  amoral  one;  or  can  all  the  ^neratiOQs  of  the  race,  ^^^le^^^^^^ff^^^^ 
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profoundest  investigations,  ever  fathom  the  depths  of  eternal  wisdom  and  power, 
as  they  are  incorjwrated  into  this  earthly  frame?  However  far,  then,  science  and 
art  may  push  their  explorations,  there  will  always  be  a  frontier  bowiding  their  ad- 
vances; there  will  always  be  a  terra  incognita^  bevond  the  r^ons  they  have  sur- 
veyed,—  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon  which  the  eye  can  see  from  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  existing  discoveries.  Each  new  adventurer  can  gain  new  trophies 
by  penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  illimitable  solitudes,  where  alone  Omnipotence 
dwells  and  works.  The  most  perfect  instrument  which  the  brightest  genius  of  any 
age  may  ever  construct,  will  be  excelled  by  another  instrument  made  after  a  higher 
ideal  of  perfection  by  the  brighter  genius  of  a  succeeding  •age.  Hie  most  rapid 
processes  of  art  known  to  any  generation  will  be  accelerated  in  the  generation  tliat 
shall  follow  it,  and  science  will  be  found  not  only  a  plant  of  perennial  growth,  but, 
in  each  succeeding  age,  it  will  bear  blossoms  of  a  more  celestial  splendor,  and  fruits 
of  beneficence  unknown  before. 

Astronomers  now  tell  us,  that  the  sun  is  not  a  stationery  orb,  fixed  and  immova- 
ble at  one  place  in  the  heavens;  as,  since  the  days  of  Co])emicus,  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  that,  in  some  fax-off  region  of  immensity,  at  a  distance  wholly 
mconceivable  by  us,  there  is  a  central  point  of  attraction,  around  which  our  sun. 
with  its  attendant  train  of  planets,  is  performing  a  magnificent  revolution;  just  as. 
within  their  narrow  orbits,  the  planets  of  our  local  system  are  revolving  about  Uie 
sun.  They  tell  us,  further,  that  the  circumference  of  this  solar  orbit  is  so  vast,  that, 
during  the  six  thousand  years  wliich  are  supposed  to  have  elap^^  since  the  creation 
of  Adam,  the  sun  has  not  yet  travelled  tlirough  so  much  as  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees  that  make  up  its  migh^  circle; —  not  through  so  much  as  one 
of  those  hundn  ds  of  astronomical  spaces,  through  which  it  must  move  before  it  will 
complete  a  single  revolution.  What  number  of  these  immense  circuits,  tiie  earth 
is  destined  to  perform,  or  what  part  even  of  a  single  revolution  it  will  accomplish, 
before  it  will  meet  with  some  such  catastrophe,  as  will  unfit  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
race  like  ours,  we  know  not;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  even  if  the  mighty 
years  of  the  soUu:  revolutions  should  equal  the  number  of  our  terrestrial  years  since 
the  creation  of  Adam,  that  the  race  will  ever  have  exhausted  the  earth  of  all  tlie 
latent  capacities  for  ministering  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man,  with 
which  Grod  has  endued  it.  No  invention  or  discovery  will  ever  oe  made,  upon  which 
the  author  can  stand,  and  lift  up  his  proud  voice  and  exclaim,  I  have  found  the  lasi 
miracle  of  the  miracle-working  God, 

THE  LAW  UNDERLYING  HUMAN  DISCOVERY. 

Now,  so  far  as  these  natural  and  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  earth  are  hereaf- 
ter to  be  brought  to  light,  and  made  the  ministering  servants  of  human  welfare:  we 
suppose  they  are  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties:— in 
the  same  way  that  all  the  scientific  and  mechanical  improvements  of  past  times 
have  been  brought  to  light, — that  is:  by  education.  And  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  minds  in  any  community,  which  are  educated,  and  the  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete the  education  whicli  is  given  them,  the  more  rapidly,  through  these  sublime 
stages  of  progress,  will  that  community  advance  in  all  the  means  of  enjoyment 
and  elevation;  and  the  more  will  it  outstrip  and  outshine  its  less-educated  neigh- 
bors. The  advance-guard  of  education  and  intelUgence  will  gather  the  virgin 
wealth  of  wliatever  region  they  explore  as  the  reward  of  their  knowledge,  just  aa 
the  Portuguese  reaped  the  great  harvest  of  the  nches  of  India  as  their  reward  for 
discovering  the  new  route  of  India. 

VALUE  OF  ORIGINAL  DISCOVERIES. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said,  and  said,  too,  not  without  a  certain  measure  of  truth, 
that,  when  a  more  intelligent  community  has  made  a  discovery  in  science,  or  de- 
vised or  perfected  the  processes  of  any  art,  a  less  intelligent  community  by  its  side 
may  adopt  and  copy  them;  and  thus  make  the  improvements  their  own,  by  posses- 
sion, though  the  invention  belonged  to  another.  After  a  boU  navigator  has  oixened 
a  new  channel  of  commerce,  and,  while  he  is  ^thering  the  first  fruits  of  his  ^' 
gacity,  the  stupid  or  the  predatory  may  follow  m  his  wake,  and  share  the  gains  of 
his  enterprise.  Dr.  Franklin  may  discover  the  uses  of  the  lightning-rod;  but,  when 
once  discovered,  and  tlie  manner  of  its  use  exhibited,  any  half -taught  son  of  Vulcan 
can  make  and  erect  one,  by  copying  the  given  model.  When  a  school-boy  of  J^^^^' 
England  has  invented  the  cotton-gin,  or  perfected  cotton  macliinery,  the  shives  of 
the  south,  stupid  and  ignorant  as  cattle, — *'  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
puch  cases  made  and  provided,'* —  can  operate  them  with  a  greater  or  leae  degree  of 
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saccess  and  profit.  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  show  how  inferior  the  con- 
dition of  the  aping  community  must  always  be  to  that  of  the  originating  one. 

In  the  first  place,  all  copjring  is  in  the  nature  of  empiricism.  The  copyist  oper- 
ates blindly,  and  not  on  prmciple;  and  therefore  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  failure. 
In  untried  emergencies,  he  never  knows  what  to  do;  for  the  light  of  example  shines 
only  in  one  direction;  while  it  is  the  very  nature  of  principle,  like  its  Divine  Au- 
thor, to  circumfuse  its  beams,  and  so  to  leave  no  darkness  in  any  direction. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  even  supposing  the  apinf^  commumty  to  be  able,  after 
long  delays  and  toils,  to  equal  the  ori^mating  one;  still,  before  the  period  shall  have 
elapsed  which  the  pupil  will  require  for  studying  out  or  copying  the  old  lesson,  his 
master  will  have  studied  out  some  new  one; — ^vill  have  discovered  some  new  im- 
provement, diffusive  of  new  utility,  and  radiant  with  new  beauty; — so  that  the  dis- 
tance will  be  kept  as  great  as  ever  between  him  and  the  learner. 

The  slave  States  of  this  Union  may  buy  cotton-machinery,  made  by  the  intelligent 
mechanics  of  the  free  States,  and  they  may  train  their  slaves  to  work  it  with  more 
or  less  skill;  but,  should  tliey  succeed  ever  so  well;  should  they  eventually  become 
able  to  meet  their  entire  home  demand;  it  will  nevertheless  be  true,  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  new  wants  and  refinements,  generated  by  the  progress  of  the  age, 
will  demand  some  new  fabric,  requiring,  for  its  manufacture,  either  more  inge- 
niously-wrought machinery,  or  greater  skill  in  the  operator;  and  thus  will  the  more 
educated  community  forever  keep  ahead  of  the  less  educated  one.  The  progress  of 
mankind  may  be  compared  to  an  ascending  spiral.  In  moving  upward  along  this 
spiral,  the  less  intelligent  community  wiU  see  the  more  intelligent  one  at  a  point 
above  its  head  and  wm  labor  on  to  overtake  it;  and,  making  another  toilsome  cir- 
cuit, will  at  length  reach  the  place  where  the  victor  liad  been  seen;  but,  lo !  the 
victor  is  not  there;  he,  too,  has  made  a  circuit  along  the  ascending  curve,  and  is 
still  far  aloft,  above  the  head  of  his  pursuer. 

In  the  wonderful  development  of  the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  purposes  and  needs  of  tne  agriculturist  which  took  place  when  the 
farmers'  boys  all  over  the  land  were  suddenly  called  to  become  sol- 
diers in  1861-65,  astriking  illustration  is  furnished  of  this  topic;  while, 
in  the  direct  line  of  his  suggestions,  great  progress  has  been  made  as 
the  result  of  the  investigations  and  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
several  Land  Grant  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Another  common  idea  is  this:  it  is  supposed  that  intelligence  in  workmen  is  rela- 
tively lees  important  in  agricultural  labors,  than  in  the  mechanic  and  manufactur- 
ing arts.  The  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  country,— com,  cotton,  sugar,  rice 
and  so  forth, — have  been  stigmatized,  or  at  least  characterized,  as  **  coarser  "  prod- 
acts,  and,  therefore,  requiring  less  skill  and  science  for  their  ctilture  and  improve- 
ment than  the  fabrics  of  the  loom  and  the  workshop.  This  may  be  true,  but  I  am, 
by  no  means,  convinced  of  its  truth.  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  ade- 
quate proof,  that  skill  and  science,  if  applied  to  agriculture,  will  not  yield  practical 
benefits,  as  copious  and  as  wonderful  as  any  that  have  rewarded  the  mechanician  or 
the  artisan,  in  any  department  of  their  labors.  Why  vegetable  growths,  so  exquisite 
in  their  organization,  animated  by  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  and  so  susceptive 
of  all  the  influences  of  chmate,  whether  good  or  ill;— why  these  should  be  called 
**  coarser  "  than  iron  ore,  or  other  unorganized  metals,  or  any  kind  of  wealth  that  is 
found  in  mines;  or  why  cotton  or  flax,  wool  or  leather,  wood  or  grain,  should  be  denom- 
inated *•  coarser,*'  before  they  have  been  deprived  of  tJie  [)rincipleof  life  than  from 
it,  and  before  tliey  have  lost  the  marvellous  power  of  assimilating  inorganic  matter 
to  their  own  peculiar  substance,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  May  it  not  yet  be  found, 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  tliat  govern  vegetable  growth;  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  and  adaptations  of  different  soils;  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  fructification  and  germination,  and  of  the  mysterious  chemistry  that 
determines  the  quality  of  texture,  color,  flavor,  and  perfume;  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  uncombincd  gases,  and  of  the  effect  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  other  impon- 
derable agents  uponxhe  size,  rapidity,  and  variegation  of  vegetable  growths; — in 
fine,  a  better  knowledge  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  of  that,  too,  which  may  be 
called  Vegetable  Pathology,  will  redeem  the  whole  circle  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions from  the  stigma  of  requiring  less  intelligent  cultivators  tlian  are  required  for 
other  nursuits;  and  thus  supply  a  new  and  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of  diffusing 
^vastly  increased  amount  ot  knowledge  among  our  free  field-laborers,  and  our  rural 
popdlation  generally  ?    The  marvellous  improvements  which  have  been  made  under 
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the  auBpices  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  pomology,  already  betoken  such  a  result.* 

Now  it  is  in  these  various  ways  that  all  the  meass  of  human  subsistence,  com- 
fort, improvement, —  or  what,  in  one  word,  we  call  wealth, —  are  created  ;  additional 
wealth,  new  wealth,— not  another  man's  earnings,  not  another  nation's  treasures  or 
lands,  tricked  away  by  fraud,  or  wrested  hj  force,—  but  substantially,  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  knowledge-created,  mind-created  wealth,  as  much  so,  as 
though  we  had  been  endued  witli  a  miraculous  power  of  turning  a  granite  quarry 
into  a  city,  at  a  word,;  or  a  wilderness  into  cultivated  fields;  or  of  commanding 
harvests  to  rii^en  in  a  day.  To  see  a  comraunitv  acquiring  and  redoubling  its  wealth 
in  this  way ;  enriching  itself  without  impoverishing  others,  without  despouing  others, 
is  it  not  a  noble  spectacle  I  And  will  not  the  community  that  gains  its  wealth  in 
this  way,  ten  times  faster  than  any  robber-nation  ever  did  by  plunder, —  will  not 
such  a  community  be  a  model  and  a  pattern  for  the  nations ;  a  type  of  excellence 
to  be  admired  and  followeil  by  the  world?  Has  Massachusetts  no  ambition  to  win 
the  palm  in  so  glorious  a  rivalry? 

Recent  discoveries  of  tlie  inlierent  wealth-producing  qualities  of 
the  cotton  plant,  long  supposed  to  be  of  value  only  for  its  fibre,  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  the  theory  here  stated  by  Mr.  Mann  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  discoveries  awaiting  the  advent  of  intelligent 
investigators  into  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  plants  that  form 
the  especial  province  of  the  agriculturist.  Formerly,  the  presence  of 
the  seed  in  the  cotton  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  the  plant.  Eli  Whitney's  invention  removed  that  obsta- 
cle and  revolutionized  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  world.  For 
years  the  seed  was  only  something  to  be  rid  of.  Finally  some  one 
suggested  that  the  seeds  contained  oil,  and  presses  for  extracting  this 
were  invented :  and,  very  gradually,  cotton-seed  oil  became  a  recog- 
nized article  of  commerce;  the  refuse  mass  of  seed  was  found  to  be 
available  as  food  for  cattle,  but,  until  within  a  few  mouths,  the  hulls 
of  the  seed  were  regarded  as  useless,  save  for  fuel;  now  (1889)  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  strength  of  successful  experiments  by  stock  raisers, 
that  these  "  useless"  hulls  make  the  best  possible  fattening  foods  for 
cattle.  Thus,  under  the  benignant  sun  of  Freedom,  Intelligence,  be- 
ginning to  utilize  not  only  long-neglected  mineral  wealth  but  hitherto 
undiscovered  riches  of  agricultural  products,  opens  to  the  South  new 
highways  to  Fortune. 

CONSTANT  ASPIRATION  THE  CONDITION  PRECEDENT  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 

But  suppose  that  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  her  deplorable  inferiority,  in  all 
natural  resources,  as  compared  with  other  States,  Siould  be  content  to  be  their  equal 
only  in  the  means  of  education,  and  in  the  development  of  the  intelli^nce  of  lier 
present  children  and  her  future  citizens;  —  down,  down  to  what  a  despicable  depth 
of  inferiority  would  she  suddenly  plunge !  Her  ancient  glorv  would  become  dim,  i^o 
historian,  no  orator,  no  poet,  would  rise  up  among  her  children.  Her  sons  would 
cease^as  now.  to  fill  chairs  in  the  halls  of  learning  in  more  than  half  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Her  jurists  would  no  longer  expound  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  States,  to  guide  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  Her  skilled  artisans  and 
master-mechanics  w-ould  not  })e  sought  for,  wherever,  tiiroughout  the  land,  educated 
•  labor  is  wanted.  Her  ship-captains  would  be  driven  home  from  every  ocean  by 
more  successful  competitors.  At  home,  a  narrowing  in  the  range  of  thought  and 
action;  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  life  and  enterprise  ;  a  straitening  in  the  means  of 
living  and  of  culture;  a  sinking  in  spirit,  and  in  all  laudable  and  generous  ambi- 
tions; the  rearing  of  sons  to  obscurity  and  of  dau^htera  to  vulgarity,  would  mark 
the  incoming  of  a  degenerate  age;  —  an  a^  too  ignorant  to  know  its  own  igno- 
rance; too  shameless  to  mourn  its  degradation;  and  too  spiritless  even  to  rise  witli 


*  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  knowledge  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  researches  and  discoveries,  by  M.  Meneville,  in  regard  to  the  fly 
which  was  lately  so  destructive  to  the  olive  in  the  south  of  France,  have  increaseii 
the  annual  product  of  this  fruit  almost  a  million  of  dollars'  worth.  When  would  an 
ignorant  man,  or  a  slave,  have  made  such  a  discovery  ?  gitized  by  V^ O OQ IC 
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recaperative  energy  from  its  guilty  fall.  But  little  less  disastrous  would  it  be  to 
»top  where  we  now  are,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  invigorated  strength  to  a 
f  ixither  goal.  What  has  been  done  is  not  the  fulfilment  or  consummation  of  our 
^w^ork.  It  only  affords  better  vantage-ground,  from  which  our  successors  can  ptart 
anew,  in  a  nobler  career  of  improvement.  And  if  there  is  any  one  thine  for  wliich 
the  friends  c^  humanity  have  reason  to  join  in  a  imiversal  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
Heaven,  it  is,  that  there  is  a  large  and  an  increasing  body  of  people  in  Massachusetts 
-who  cannot  be  b^^iled  or  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  our  Uommon  Schools  are 
\v^liat  they  may  and  should  be;  and  who,  with  the  sincerest  good-wiU  and  warmest 
affections  towards  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  are  yet  resolved  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large, —  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  operatives,  and  laborers  of  all  kinds, —  shall  be  carried  to  a  point  of  per- 
fection indefinitely  higher  than  it  has  yet  reached.* 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  citizens  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  material  prosperity 
and  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community,  are  forcibly  stated  in 
the  section  of  Mr.  Mann's  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken: 

Political  Education. 

The  necessity  of  general  intelligence, —  that  is,  of  education,  (for  I  use  the  terms 
as  substantially  synonymous;  because  general  intelligence  can  never  exist  without 
general  education,  and  general  education  will  be  sure  to  produce  general  intelli- 
gence,)— the  necessity  of  general  intelligence,  under  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
jiient,  like  most  other  very  important  truths,  has  become  a  very  trite  one.  It  is  so 
trite,  indeed,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  force  by  its  familiarity.  Almost  aU  the 
champions  of  education  seize  upon  this  argument,  first  .of  all;  because  it  is  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  understood  by  the  ignorant,  and  so  stronjg  as  to  convince  the  sceptical. 
Toothing  would  be  easier  than  to  follow  in  the  train  of  so  many  writers,  and  to 
demonstrate,  by  logic,  bj  history,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  republican 
form  of  government,  without  intelligence  in  the  people,  must  be,  on  a  vast  scale, 
what  a  mad-house,  without  superintendent  or  keepers,  would  be,  on  a  smaU  one;— 
the  despotism  of  a  few  succeeded  by  universal  anarchy,  and  anarchy  by  despotism, 
with  no  change  but  from  bad  to  worse.  Want  of  space  and  time  alike  f oroid  me 
to  attempt  any  full  development  of  the  merits  of  this  theme;  but  yet,  in  the  closing 
one  of  a  series  of  reports,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  for- 
mer arguments,  an  omission  of  this  topic  would  suggest  to  the  comprehensive  mind 
the  idea  of  incompleteness. 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Abbott  Lawrence,  making  a  donation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  (to 
which  he  has  since  added  fif^  thousand  dollars  more,)  the  following  expression  oc- 
curs:—  **  Elementary  education  appears  to  be  well  provided  for  in  Massachusetts." 
And,  in  the  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  three  Colleges, —  Harvard,  Amherst,  and 
Williams, — presented  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1848,  and  signed  by  each  of 
the  three  Presidents  of  those  institutions,  it  is  said: — "  The  provision  [in  Massachu- 
setts] for  elementary  education,    ♦    *    *    seems  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  or 
that  can  be  advantageously  done  by  the  Legislature."    The  average  salaries  of  fe- 
male teachers  throughout  the  State,  at  the  tune  when  these  declarations  were  made, 
was  only  $8.55  a  month,  (exclusive  of  board,)  which,  as  the  average  length  of  the 
schools  was  only  eight  months,  would  give  to  this  most  faithful  and  meritorious 
class  of  persons,  but  $68.40  a  year.    The  whole  value  of  the  apparatus,  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  was  but  $23,826.    And  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  their 
libraries  was  only  91,539,  or  an  average  of  but  twenty-five  volumes  for  each  school. 
In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Memorial,  the  Committee  on  Education  reported 
a  bUl,  making  a  grant  of  half  a  milhon  of  dollars  to  the  coUeges.    The  House  of 
Representatives,  after  maturely  considering  the  biU,  changed  the  destination  of  the 
money  from  the  Colleges  to  the  Common  Schools,  and  then  passed  it.    The  dona- 
tion of  Mr.  Lawrence  will  be  highljr  beneficial  to  the  few  hun<£reds  of  students  who 
will  have  the  direct  enjoyment  of  his  munificence;  and,  through  them,  it  will  also 
benefit  the  State.    So,  too,  would  the  contemplated  grant  to  the  colleges.    Thus 
far,  it  is  beheved,  all  liberal  minds  will  agree.    But  what  is  needed,  is,  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  the  further  idea,  that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  children  in 
the  State,  each  one  of  whom  would  be  far  more  than  proportionally  benefited  by 
the  expenditure  for  their  improved  education  of  one-tenth  part  of  sums  so  liberaL"^' 
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That  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  or  state  are  exceedine;ly  complicated  and  mo- 
mentous, no  one  will  dispute.  Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence that  superintends,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
superintended.  Ue  who  scoops  out  a  wooden  dish  needs  less  skill  than  the  maker 
of  a  steam-engine  or  a  telescope.  The  dealer  in  small  wares  requires  less  knowl- 
edge tlian  the  mercliant  who  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
gloDe.  An  ambassador  cannot  execute  his  functions  with  the  stock  of  attainments 
or  of  talents  sufficient  for  a  parish  clerk.  Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  the  want  of  ade- 
quate intelligence,—  of  intelligence  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed. —  will  bring  ruin  or  disaster  upon  any  department.  A  merchant 
loses  his  intelligence,  and  he  becomes  a  bankrupt  A  lawyer  loses  his  inteiligence, 
and  he  forfeits  all  the  interests  of  his  clients.  Intelligence  abandons  a  physician, 
and  his  patients  die,  with  more  than  the  pains  of  natuiul  dissolution.  Should  judges 
upon  the  bench  be  bereft  of  this  guide,  what  hayoc  would  be  made  of  the  property 
and  the  innocence  of  men!  Let  this  counsellor  be  taken  from  executiye  ofBooers, 
and  the  (x^nalties  due  to  the  wicked  would  be  visited  upon  the  righteous,  while  the 
rewards  and  immunities  of  the  righteous  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  guilty.  And 
so,  should  intelligence  desert  the  halls  of  legislation,  weakness,  rashness,  contradic- 
tion, and  error,  would  glare  out  from  everv  page  of  the  statute  book.  Now,  as  a 
republican  government  represents  almost  all  interests,  whether  social,  civil,  or  mil- 
itary, the  neci^ssity  of  a  clegree  of  intelligence  adequate  to  the  due  administration 
of  them  all,  is  so  self-evident,  that  a  bare  statement  is  the  best  argument 

INTELUOENT  VOTERS  CHOOSE  WISE  LEQISLATORS  AND  VICE  YEBSA. 

But  in  the  possession  of  this  attribute  of  intelligence,  elective  legislators  will  never 
far  surpass  their  electors.  By  a  natural  law,  like  that  which  re^ilates  the  equilib- 
rium of  fluids,  elector  and  elected,  appointer  and  ap]X)intee,  tend  to  the  same  leveL 
It  is  not  more  certain  that  a  wise  and  enlightened  constituency  will  refuse  to  invest 
a  reckless  and  profligate  man  with  ofiice,  or  discard  him  if  accidentally  chosen,  than 
it  is  that  a  foolish  or  immoral  constituency  will  discard  or  eject  a  wise  man.  This 
law  of  assimilation,  between  the  choosers  and  the  chosen,  results,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  voter  originally  selects  his  representative  according  to  the  affinities  of 
good  or  of  ill,  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  which  exist  between  them;  but  if  tlie legislator 
enacts  or  favors  a  law  which  is  too  wise  for  the  constituent  to  understand,  or 
too  just  for  him  to  approve,  the  next  election  will  set  him  aside  as  certainly  as  if  he 
had  made  open  merchandise  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people,  by  perjury  and  for 
a  bribe.  And  if  the  infinitely  Just  and  Good,  in  giving  laws  to  the  Jews,  recognized 
the  *'  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  how  much  more  will  an  earthly  ruler  recognize  the 
baseness  or  w^ickedness  of  the  i)eople,  when  his  heart  is  as  liard  as  theirs  I  In  a  repub- 
lican government,  legislators  are  a  mirror  reflecting  the  moral  countenance  of  tneir 
constituents.  And  hence  it  is.  that  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government, 
without  well-appointed  and  efficient  means  for  the  universal  eaucation  of  the  people, 
is  the  most  rash  and  fool-hardy  exi^eriment  ever  tried  by  man.  Its  fatal  results 
may  not  be  immediately  developed, —  they  may  not  foUow  as  the  thunder  follows  the 
lightning, — for  time  is  an  element  in  maturing  them,  and  the  calamity  is  too  great 
to  be  prepared  in  a  day;  but,  like  the  slow-accumulating  avalanche,  they  will  grow 
more  terrific  by  delay,  and,  at  length,  though  it  may  be  at  a  late  hour,  will  overwhelm 
with  ruin  wliatever  lies  athwart  their  path. 

THE  DANGERS  THAT  THREATEN  A  REPUBLIC  OF  laNORANT  CITIZENS. 

It  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  republic;  but  it  is  a  very  laborious  thin^  to 
make  republicans;  and  woe  to  the  republic  that  rests  upon  no  better  foundations 
than  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  i)a8sion.  Such  a  republic  may  grow  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth.  As  an  avaricious  man  adds  acres  to  his  lands,  so  ite  rapacious  govemmcmt 
may  increase  its  own  darkness  by  aimexing  provinces  and  states  to  its  ignorant  do- 
main. Its  armies  may  be  invincible,  and  its  fleets  may  strike  terror  into  nations  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  at  the  same  hour.  Vast  in  its  extent,  and  enriched 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  nature,  it  may  possess  every  capacity  and  omx>rtunity 
of  being  great,  and  of  doing  good.  But  if  such  a  republic  be  devoid  of  intelligence,  it 
will  only  the  more  closely  resemble  an  obscene  giant  who  has  waxed  strong  in  his 
youth,  and  grown  wanton  in  his  strength;  whose  brain  has  been  developed  only  in  the 
region  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  not  in  the  organs  of  reason  and  conscience; 
and  who,  therefore,  is  boastful  of  his  bulk  alone,  and  glories  in  the  weight  of  his  heel 
and  in  the  destruction  of  his  urm.  Such  a  republic,  with  all  its  noble  capacities  for 
beneficence,  will  rush  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  to  an  ignominious  end;  andali 
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good  men  of  after-times  would  b©  fain  to  weep  over  its  downfall,  did  not  their  scorn 
and  contempt  at  its  folly  and  its  wickedness,  repress  all  sorrow  for  its  fate. 

As  tlie  merits  of  this  subject  cannot  even  be  sketched  on  the  present  occasicHi,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  a  single  illustration,  showing  how  an  unenlightened  people 
will  permit,  and  sometimes  will  even  require,  that  their  government  should  injure 
their  own  interests 

THE  COLLECTION  OP  REVENUE. 

A  universal  function  of  government, — one  that  has  pertained  to  every  govern- 
ment that  has  ever  existed,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  wliile  the  world 
stands, —  is  the  collection  of  revenues.  The  government  must  be  maintained;  but 
it  has  no  power  of  earning  or  of  creating  wealth  to  defray  its  own  expenses.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  revenues  derived  from  the  jpeople. 

In  absolute  despotisms,  arbitrary  exactions  are  made  upon  all  the  possessors  of 
wealth;  or  upon  all  but  a  few  excepted  favorites.  Wliei*e  a  pretence  for  such  exac- 
tions is  wanted,  acts  which  are  not  crimes  are  declared  to  be  criminal,  so  that  the 
ruler  may  claim  a  forfeiture,  or  penalty,  for  the  performance  of  deeds,  which,  be- 
fore any  tribunal  of  conscience,  or  of  justice,  would  be  held  innocent.  Ex  post 
fo/do  laws  are  made;  that  is,  laws  which  act  backwards,  and  subject  an  act  to  pun- 
ishment, after  the  law,  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  done;  —  which 
might  have  been,  indeed,  not  only  guiltless  but  laudable  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
ance. 

Now,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  such  methods  of  raising  revenue  must  have  an 
almost  annihilating  effect  upon  the  production  of  wealth;  for  no  man  will  earn 
money  beyond  his  immediate  necessities,  when  the  very  fact  of  his  acquisition  only 
exposed  him  to  pillage.  When  the  richest  men  are  worst  plundered,  poverty  b^ 
ccxnes  the  privUege.  Intelligence,  though  it  had  been  that  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, woula  have  saved  nations  from  this  cause  of  poverty. 

UNWISE  METHODS  OP  RAISING  REVENUE. 

Governments,  less  arbitrary,  have  resorted  to  expedients  for  self-support  scarcely 
leas  baneful  to  the  general  welfare.  Among  these,  are  monopolies, —  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  by  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  required  all  the  cotton  grown  by  his  sub- 
jects to  be  sold  to  him,  at  lus  own  price,  that  he  might  resell  it  at  an  advanced  one; 
or  that,  bv  which  the  French  King  exercised  the  privilege  of  selling  all  the  tobacco 
conaamed  in  his  kingdom,  and  then  sold  out  the  privilege  to  sell,  at  an  enormous 
price.  Some  governments  have  derived  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  offices,  even 
those  which  demand,  for  the  fit  discharge  of  tlieir  duties,  the  highest  talents  and 
the  purest  integrity, —  such  as  the  judicial, —  and  so  have  (mred  everything  for  the 
amount  of  the  bribe,  and  nothing  for  the  fitness  of  the  incumbent.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  most  vital  and  enduring  interests  of  the  community  Irnve  been  sacrificed 
to  the  incidental  benefit  of  revenue;  —  a  policy  vastly  more  iniinous  tlian  that  of 
the  incendiary  who  bums  a  house  that  he  may  steal  a  shilling. 

EVILS  OP  LOTTERIES. 

Even  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  governments  have  been  giiilty  of  similar 
improvidences  and  follies.  The  raising  of  revenue  from  licensed  lotteries  fiunishes 
a  signal  illustration.  For  every  unit  of  gain  to  the  public  treasury,  by  the  levy  of 
a  tax  on  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  hundreds  of  loss  are  subtracted  from  the  public 
wealth.  For,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  lotteries  create  no  wealth.  They 
add  nothing  to  the  aggregate  of  silver  and  gold,  belonging  to  a  community,  any 
more  than  they  add  to  tlie  number  of  its  houses  or  the  extent  of  its  lands.  Theycan 
do  nothing  more  than  to  transfer  one  man's  money  to  another  man's  ixxiket.  Tlien 
tliey  occupv  the  time  of  many  individuals,  who  otherwise  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  creation  or  augmentation  of  the  public  wealth.  Besides  this,  the  ex- 
uefoai&R  actually  incurred  by  agencies,  brokerage,  advertisements,  apparatus,  and  so 
forth,  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  pot^rest  class  of  people  are  usu- 
ally tiie  purchasers  of  lotteiy  tickets,-—  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  must  first 
be  drowning  before  he  will  catch  at  a  straw, —  and  generally  with  the  same  result. 
Thus,  all  the  evils  ot  poverty  are  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  pittance. 
Then,  adventuring  in  this  trafiic  substitutes  hopes  of  gain,  founded  on  chance,  for 
trie  certainties  of  regular  industry.    *    *    *    . 

♦  ♦  *  Take  all  these  evils  into  consideration,  and  take  into  consideration, 
abo,  what  is  far  more  important  than  all  these  e^^l8  united,  the  impositions  and  the 
frauds  which  accompany  the  whole  operation,  and  which  of jte^  b^'^^iSlff^^  ^"^ 
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portion  to  the  fair-dealing  as  the  blanks  l)ear  to  the  prizes;  —  take  all  these  pecu- 
niary, social  and  moral  mischiefs  into  account,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  any  intel- 
ligent legislator,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  incidental  revenue,  ever  to  legalize  an  insti- 
tution, which  destroys  wealth  by  wholesale,  and  cankers  the  morals  of  entire  da&ses 
of  the  people? 

And,  yet,  until  within  a  few  vears,  there  was  not  a  State  in  this  whole  Union, 
whose  Legislature  did  not  stand  so  low,  not  only  in  the  scale  of  Morals  but  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  as  to  authorize  lotteries.  Sometimes  thev  were  granted  for  a  pal- 
try revenue,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury;  sometimes  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  puuic 
works,— to  build  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or  a  church  !!*  Just  in  proportion  as  mtelli- 
gence  has  advanced,  petitions  for  lotteries  liave  been  refused,  and  the  sale  of  lottery- 
tickets  interdicted  by  law;  until  now,  they  are  driven  almost  exclusively  into  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States.  There  they  await  the  dawning  of  tliat  general 
enlightenment,  which  Common  Schools  could  so  rapidly  give,  to  be  banished  from 
the  country  forever. 

On  the  clearest  principles  of  Morality  and  Political  Economy,  the  licensing  of 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  of  gaming-houses,  and  houses  of  ill-fame, 
for  the  ignominious  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  out  of  the  misery  and  lioentioas- 
ness  of  men,  stands  even  on  a  more  unsound  and  criminal  footing,  than  leg^lizin^ 
the  pest  of  lotteries.  Yet,  all  this  is  done,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  le^slators 
who  would  think  it  an  indignity,  if  they  were  denied  an  exalted  place  on  the  roll  of 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  Christian  men.    *    *    * 

OBJECrriONS  to  the  MULTIPUCATION  op  OPFiaAL  OATHS. 

Tlie  multiplication  of  x>aths  is  another  signal  illustration  of  the  fact,  how  prone 
incompetent  legislators  ever  are  to  sacrifice  the  greater  interest  to  the  less.— the 
spiritual  to  the  outward,  the  enduring  to  the  temporary.  Adherence  to  truth  is  so 
ip^essary  among  men,  that  even  the  lowest  instmcts  of  self-interest  will  visit  the 
falsifier,  with  retribution  though  honor  and  conscience  should  not.  But  the  utter- 
ance of  truth,  very  generally  speaking,  is  considered  more  in  the  light  of  an  obliga- 
tion between  man  and  man, 'than  as  a  due  to  Heaven;  and  there  are  many  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  falsehood,  who  would  tremble  at  the  commission  of  x)er- 
jury.  But  governments,  for  some  collateral  and  incidental  benefit,—  most  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves  against  fraud  in  the  collection  of  revenues, — 
impose  an  oath  upon  men,  not  merelywhere  the  oath-taker  is  adversly  interested, 
but  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  certainly  determine  the  truth  of 
the  statement  to  which  he  deposes.  This  leads  to  moral  laxity,  and  relaxes  laxity 
itself.  Hence,  in  mercantile  communities,  there  has  arisen  a  c1a£»  of  oaths,  csJled 
"Custom  House  oaths,"- an  appellation  which  indicates  that  men  swear,  if  not  to 
what  they  know  to  be  untrue,  yet,  at  least,  to  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true. 
Often,  the  oath  is  administered  to  persons  who  are  under  the  strongest  temptations  to 
perjury,  and  where,  too,  the  danger  of  detection  is  small.  This  is  Perjury  made 
easy;  for  the  step  is  a  short  one,  between  sw^earing  to  a  thing  as  true,  witib  only  a 
general  inference,  or  supposition,  that  it  is  so,  and  swearing  to  a  known  untruthr 

Now,  can  any  monev  compensate  government  for  contaminating  public  morals? 
Or,  in  a  repubUc,  which  is  a  government  of  the  people  bv  the  people,  can  they  a^ord 
to  barter  their  own  integrity,  in  order  to  get  a  httle  of  their  own  mon^,  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  into  their  own  public  treasury,  whence  it  is  so  soon  to  flow  back  into 
their  own  pockets  again  ?  Every  legislator  should  be  a  political  economist,  and  every 
voter  should  know,  at  least,  the  leading  elements  of  political  economy,  and  be  able 
to  understand  their  application  to  the  affairs  of  life;  but,  surely,  that  political  econo- 
my is  a  delusion  and  a  cheat,  which  does  not  hold  the  morals  of  tlie  community  as 
the  primal  element  in  its  prosperity;  and  the  prave",  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
is  one  which  may  be  as  appropriately  addressed  by  a  people  to  its  rulers,  as  by  a  frail 
and  fallible  mortal  to  his  Maker. 

I  have  now  given  a  hasty  review  of  a  single  class  of  errors,  those  pertaining  to 
tlie  collection  of  revenue, —  into  which  governments  have  fallen,  through  a  want  of 
intelligence;  —  through  a  want  of  such  inteUigence,  it  may  be  added,  as  any  dis- 
creet and  reflecting  man  would  exercise  in  tlie  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
And  when  wiU  rulers  be  wiser  than  they  have  been  ?  Never,  until  the  people,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible,  shall  permit  it  and  demand  it.  Never  will  wisdom  pre- 
side in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  its  prof  oimd  utterances  be  i-ecorded  on  the  pages 
of  the  statute  book,  until  Common  Schools, — or  some  other  agency  of  equal  power, 
not  yet  discovered, —  shall  create  a  more  far-seeing  intelligence  and  a  purer  moral- 

*  When  a  church  is  built  by  lottery,  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  has  the  best 
side  of  the  bargaiu,  the  Evil  Spirit  or  the  Good  ? 
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ity  than  has  ever  yet  existed  among  communities  of  men.  Leg^islators  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  high  guardianship  over -public  interests,  will  never  secure  to  the  State 
even  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  while  they  seek  to  obtain  it  at  the  price  of 
morality.  It  is  only  when  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  supremely  cared  for,  that  they 
will  discover  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  that  Godliness  is  profit- 
able imto  all  things. 

IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  THB  BULEBS  ARE  EDUCATED  FOR  THEIR  COMING  DUTIES;  WHERE 
THE  PEOPLE  ARE  TO  RULE  THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  UKEWISE  BE  SO  EDUCATED. 

However  elevated  the  moral  character  of  a  constituency  may  be;  however  well 
informed  in  matters  of  general  science  or  history,  yet  they  must,  if  citizens  of  a 
republic,  understand  something  of  the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  lliat  any  one  who  is  to  participate  in  the  government 
of  a  country,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  should  receive  no  instruction  respecting  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  govenunent  he  is  afterwards  to  administer,  is  a  politi- 
cal solecism.  In  all  nations,  hardly  excepting  the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  the 
future  sovereign  receives  some  training  which  is  supposed  to  fit  him  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  and  duties  of  liis  anticii)ated  station.  Where,  by  force  of  law, 
the  government  devolves  upon  the  heir,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  legal  infancy,  some 
regency,  or  other  substitute,  is  appointed,  to  act  in  his  stead,  until  his  arrival  at 
mature  age;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  is  subjected  to  such  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline,  as  wHX  tend  to  prepare  him,  according  to  the  political  theory  of  the  time 
and  me  place,  to  assume  the  reins  of  authority  at  the  appointed  age.  If,  in  EnglaQd, 
or  in  the  most  enlightened  European  monarchies,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  restored 
barbarism,  to  permit  the  future  sovereign  to  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of 
his  duties, — and  who  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  such  a  proof, — then,  surely,  it 
would  be  not  less  a  proof  of  restored,  or  of  never-removed  barbarism,  amount  us, 
to  empower  any  individual  to  use  the  elective  franchise,  without  preparing  him  for 
80  momentous  a  trust.  Hence,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  our 
own  State,  should  be  made  a  study  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  partition  of  the 
powers  of  government  into  the  three  coordinate  branches, —  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive, — with  the  duties  appropriately  devolving  upon  each;  the  mode  of 
electing  or  of  appointing  all  officers,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded;  and, 
especially,  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  in  a  government  of  laws,  to  appeal  to  tiie 
courts  for  redress,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  wrong,  instead  of  undertakmg  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm:  and,  in  a  government  where  the  people  are  the 
acknowledged  sources  of  power,  the  duty  of  changing  laws  and  rulers  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ballot,  and  not  by  rebellion,  should  be  taught  to  all  the  children  until  Uiey 
are  fully  imderstood. 

THE  BALLOT  A  SACRED  TRUST. 

Had  the  obligations  of  the  future  citizen  been  sedulously  inculcated  upon  all  the 
children  of  this  Republic,  would  the  patriot  have  liad  to  mourn  over  so  many  in- 
stances, where  the  voter,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  voting,  has 
proceeded  to  accomplish  it  bv  violence;  where,  agreeing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  ballot,  he  makes  a  tacit  reservation,  that,  if  that  machinery 
does  not  move  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  will  wrest  or  break  it  ?  If  the  respon- 
sibleness  and  value  of  the  elective  franchise  were  duly  appreciated,  the  day  of  our 
State  and  National  elections  would  be  among  the  most  solemn  and  religious  days  in 
the  calendar.  Men  would  approach  them,  not  only  with  preparation  and  solicitude, 
but  with  the  sobriety  and  solemnity,  with  which  discreet  and  religious-minded  men 
meet  the  great  crises  of  life.  No  man  would  throw  away  his  vote,  through  caprice 
or  wantonness,  any  more  than  he  would  tlu'ow  away  his  estate,  or  sell  his  family 
into  bondage.  No  man  would  cast  his  vote  through  malice  or  revenge,  any  more 
than  a  good  surgeon  would  amputate  a  limb,  or  a  good  navigator  sail  tlu*ough  peril- 
ous straits,  under  the  same  criminal  passions. 

CAN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OP   THE    NATIONAL   GOVERNMENT   BE   TAUGHT 

IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  constitution  is  subject  to  different  read- 
ings, or  that  the  policy  of  different  administrations  has  become  the  subject  of  party 
strife;  and,  therefore,  if  anything  of  constitutional  or  i)olitical  law  is  introduced  into 
our  schools,  there  is  danger  that  teachers  will  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  affini- 
ties to  this  or  that  political  party;  or  that  teachers  will  feign  affinities  which  they 
do  not  feel,  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  chosen;  and  so  each  scho^jl-rtgo^^i^fjp^gth 
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becoDio  a  miniature  political  club-room,  exploding  with  political  resolves,  or  flaming 
out  with  political  addresses,  prepared  by  beardless  boys,  in  scarcely  legiUe  hand- 
writing, pnd  in  worse  grammar. 

With  the  most  limited  exercise  of  discretion,  all  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are 
wholly  groundless.  There  are  different  readings  of  tne  constitution,  it  is  true:  and 
there  are  partisan  topics  which  agitate  the  country  from  side  to  side;  but  the  con- 
troverted points,  compared  with  those  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  do  not  bear 
the  pro{x>rtion  of  one  to  a  hundred.  And  what  is  more,  no  man  is  qualified,  or  can 
be  qualified,  to  discuss  the  disputable  questions,  imless  previously  and  tiioroughly 
versed  in  those  questions,  alx)ut  which  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  terms  and  prin- 
ciples common  to  all,  and  recognized  by  all,  is  to  be  found  the  oniy  common  me- 
dium of  language  and  of  idea,  by  wliich  the  parties  can  become  intelligible  to  each 
otlier;  and  there,  too,  is  the  only  common  ground,  whence  the  arguments  of  the  dis- 
putants can  be  drawn." 

*****  Surely,  between  these  extremes,  there  must  be  a  medium  not  difficult 
to  be  found.  And  is  not  this  the  middle  course,  which  all  sensible  and  judicioiis 
men,  all  patriots,  and  all  genuine  republicans,  must  approve? — namely,  that  those 
articles  in  the  creed  of  republicanism,  which  are  accepted  by  all,  believed  in  by  all, 
and  which  form  the  common  basis  of  our  political  faith,  should  be  taught  to  all. 
But  when  the  teacher,  in  the  course  of  his  lessons  or  lectures  oft  the  fundamental 
law,  arrives  at  a  controverted  text,  lie  is  either  to  read  it  without  comment  or  re- 
mark; or,  at  most,  he  is  only  to  say  that  the  imssage  is  the  subject  of  disputation, 
and  that  the  school-room  is  neither  the  tribunal  to  adjudicate,  nor  the  forum  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Such  being  the  rule  established  by  common  consent,  and  such  the  practice,  ob- 
served with  fidelity  under  it,  it  will  come  to  be  universally  understood,  that  politi- 
cal proselytisni  is  no  function  of  tlie  school;  but  that  all  indoctrination  into  matters 
of  controversy  between  hostile  political  parties  is  to  be  elsewhere  sought  for,  and 
elsewhere  imparted.  Thus,  may  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  receive  in- 
struction in  tlie  great  essentials  of  political  knowledge, —  in  those  elementary  ideas 
without  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  investigate  more  recondite  and  debatable 
questions;  —  thus,  will  the  only  practicable  method  be  adopted  for  discovering  new 
truths,  and  for  discarding, —  instead  of  perpetuating, —  old  errors;  and  thus,  too,  will 
that  pernicious  race  of  intolerant  zealots,  whgse  whole  faith  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  articles, —  that  they,  themselves,  are  always  infallibly  right,  and  that  all  dissent^ 
ers  are  certainly  wrong, —  be  extinguished, — extinguished,  not  by  violence,  nor  by 
proscription,  but  by  the  more  copious  inflowing  of  the  light  of  trutli." 

The  Theory  justif^dng  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools,  the 
reasons  why  the  community  may  justly  be  taxed  for  their  support, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  tenets  of  any  particular  religious  belief 
should  72ot  be  taught  in  such  schools,  are  thus  tersely  and  forcibly  set 
forth: 

♦  •  *  .  The  very  terms,  Public  School,  and  Common  Schools^  bear  upon  their 
face,  that  they  are  schools  which  the  children  of  the  entire  community  may  attend. 
Every  man,  not  on  the  pauper  list,  is  taxed  for  their  support.  But  he'^is  not  taxed  to 
support  them  as  special  religious  institutions;  if  he  were,  it  would  satisfy,  at  once, 
the  largest  definition  of  a  Religious  Establishment.  But  he  is  taxed  to  support  thein« 
as  a. preventive  vaeinB  against  dishonesty,  against  fraud,  and  against  violence;  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  is  taxed  to  support  criminal  courts  as  a  punitive  means 
against  the  same  offences.  He  is  taxed  to  support  schools,  on  the  same  principle  that 
he  is  l^xed  to  support  paupers:  because  a  child  without  education  is  poorer  and  more 
wretched  than  a  man  without  bread.  He  is  taxed  to  8upi)ort  schools,  on  the  same 
principle  that  he  would  be  taxed  to  defend  the  nation  against  foreign  invasion,  or 
against  rapine  cominitted  by  a  foreign  foe;  because  the  general  prevalence  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  vice,  will  breed  Goth  and  Vandal  at  home,  more  fatal  to  the 
public  well-being,  than  any  Goth  or  Vandal  from  abroad.  And,  finally,  he  is  taxed 
to  support  schools,  l)ecause  they  are  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  and 
trainmg  those  powers  and  faculties  in  a  child,  by  w^hich,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
may  underetand  what  his  highest  interests  and  his  highest  duties  are;  and  may  be,  in 
fact,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  free  agent. 

NEITHER    PARTISAN    POUTICS  NOR    RELIGIOUS    CREEDS    MAY    BE  TAUGHT  IN  THBSE 

SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  elements  of  a  political  education  are  not  bestowed  upon  any  school  cliild,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  vote  with  tliis  or  that  political  party,  when  he  becomes  of  age: 
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bot  for  the  purpoee  of  enabling  him  to  choose  for  himself,  with  which  party  he  wiU 
vote.  So  the  religious  education  which  a  child  receives  at  school,  in  not  imparted  to 
him,  for  the  parpoee  of  making  him  join  this  or  that  denomination,  when  he  arrives 
at  jearsof  discretion,  bat  for  Sie  pm-pose  of  enabling  him  to  judge  for  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  ovm  reason  and  conscience,  what  his  religiouB  ohliga- 
tions  are,  and  whither  they  lead.  But  if  a  man  is  taxed  to  support  a  school,  where 
religious  doctrines  are  inculcated  which  he  believes  to  be  false,  and  which  he  be- 
lieves that  Qod  condemns;  then  he  is  excluded  from  the  school  by  the  Divine  law,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  compelled  to  support  it  by  the  human  law.  This  is  a  double 
wrong.  It  is  politically  wrong,  because,  it  such  a  man  educates  his  children  at  all, 
he  must  educate  them  elsewhere,  and  thus  pay  two  taxes,  while  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors pay  less  than  their  due  proportion  of  one;  and  it  is  religiously  wron^,  because 
he  is  constrained,  by  human  power,  to  promote  what  he  believes  the  Divine  Power 
forbids.  The  principle  involved  in  such  a  course  is  pregnant  with  all  tyrannical  con- 
sequences. It  is  broad  enough  to  sustain  any  claim  of  ecclesiastical  domination, 
ever  made  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world.  Every  religious  persecution,  since  the 
time  of  Constantine,  may  find  its  warrant  in  it,  and  can  be  legitimately^  defended 
upon  it  If  a  man*s  estate  may  be  taken  from  him  to  pay  for  teaching  a  creed 
which  he  believes  to  be  false,  ms  children  can  be  taken  from  him  to  be  taug^ht 
the  same  creed;  and  he,  too,  may  be  punished  to  any  extent,  for  not  voluntanly 
surrendering  both  his  estate  and  his  offspring.  If  his  children  can  be  compulsorily 
taken  and  taught  to  believe  a  creed  which  tne  parent  disbelieves,  then  the  parent 
can  be  compulsorily  taken  and  made  to  subscribe  the  same  creed.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  penalties  which  maybe  invoked  to  compel  conformity,  there  is 
no  stopping-place  oetween  taking  a  penny  and  inflicting  perdition.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  caall  a  man's  reason  and  conscience  and  religious  faith,  by  the  name  of 
recusancy,  or  contumacy,  or  heresy,  and  so  to  inscribe  them  on  the  statute-book; 
and  then  the  non-conformist  or  dissenter  may  be  subdued  by  steel,  or  cord,  or  fire; 
by  anathema  and  excommunication  in  this  hfe,  and  the  terrors  of  endless  perdition 
in  the  next.  Surely,  that  system  cannot  be  an  irreli^ous,  an  anti-Christian,  or  an 
un-Christian  one,  whose  first  and  cardinal  principle  it  is,  to  recognize  and  protect 
the  highest  and  dearest  of  all  human  interests,  and  of  all  human  rights. 

LnClJS  OP  JURISDICTION  DEFINED. 

Again;  it  seems  almost  too  clear  for  exposition,  that  our  system,  in  one  of  its 
most  essenticU  features,  is  not  only,  not  an  irreligious  one,  but  that  it  is  more  strictly 
religious  than  any  other  which  has  ever  yet  ]^n  adopted.  Every  intelligent  man 
understands  what  is  meant  by  the  term  *'  Jurisdiction."  It  is  the  rightful  authority 
which  one  person,  or  pne  body  of  men,  exercises  over  another  person,  or  persons. 
Every  intelligent  man  understands,  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  government,  and  other  things  which  are  not  within  it.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  imderstand  that  there  is  a  line,  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  constitutaons  of  both,  for  either  to  invade  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  which 
belongs  to  the  other.  We  all  understand,  that  neither  any  State  m  this  Union,  nor  the 
Union  itself,  has  any  right  of  interference  between  the  British  sovereign  and  a 
British  subject,  or  between  the  French  government  and  a  citizen  of  France.  Let 
this  doctrine  be  applied  to  the  relations  which  our  fellow-citizens  bear  to  the  rulers 
who  have  authority  over  them.  Primarily,  religious  rights  embrace  the  relations 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  just  as  political  rights  embrace  the  relations 
between  subject  and  sovereign,  or  between  a  free  citizen  and  the  government  of  his 
choice;  and  just  as  parental  rights  embrace  the  relation  between  parent  and  child. 
Rights,  therefore,  which  are  strictly  religious,  lie  out  of,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  civil  governments.  Th^  belong,  exclusively,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Divine 
government.  If,  then,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  no  right  of  forcible  interfer- 
ence between  an  Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  tlie  English  or  French  govern- 
ment; still  less,  far  less,  has  it  any  right  of  forcible  interference,  between  the  soul  of 
man;  and  the  King  and  Lord  to  whom  that  soul  owes  undivided  and  supreme  alle- 
giance. Civil  society  may  exist,  or  it  may  cease  to  exist.  Civil  government  may 
continue  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  same  dynasty,  or  it  may  change  hands  by 
revolution,  with  every  new  moon.  The  man,  outcast  and  outlawed  to-day,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  we  owe  no  obedience,  may  be  rightfully  installed  in  office  to-inor- 
row,  and  may  then  reouire  submission  to  liis  legitimate  authority.  The  civil 
i^ovemor  may  resign, m*  be  deposed;  the  frame- work  of  the  government  may  be 
changed,  or  its  laws  altered;  so  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  a  temporal  sovereim 
may  nave  a  succession  of  new  objects,  or  a  8UCC€»ssion  of  new  definitions.  But  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  never  changes.    Its  object  and  its  obligations  are  im- 
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Immutable.  The  jurisdiction  which  God  ejc^rcises  over  the  religious  obligations 
which  his  rational  and  accountable  offspring  owe  tn  Him,  excludes  human  jurisdic- 
tion. And,  hence,  is  it,  that  religious  rights  are  inalienable  riehts.  Hence,  also,  it  is, 
that  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  offence  to  invade  the  special  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
which  the  Creator  claims  over  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  than  it  would  be 
to  invade  the  jurisdiction  which  any  foreign  nation  rightfully  possesses  over  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens.  The  latter  would  be  only  an  offence  against  international  law; 
the  former  is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  The  one  violates  secular  and 
temporal  rights  onlv;  the  other  violates  sacred  and  eternal  ones.  Whesi  the  British 
Oovemment  passed  its  various  ststatea  of  prtBmunire,  as  they  were  called,— statutes 
to  prevent  the  Roman  Pontiff  from  interfering  between  the  British  sovereign  and 
the  British  subject, —  it  was  itself  constantly  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  which 
interfered  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  and  His  subjects  upon  earth,  far 
more  direcUv  and  aggressively,  than  any  edict  of  the  Roman  See  ever  interfered 
with  any  allegiance  due  from  a  British  subject  to  tlie  self-styled  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  NOT  IRRELIGIOUS. 

It  was  in  conse<}uence  of  laws  that  invaded  the  direct  and  exclusive  iurisdiction 
which  our  Father  m  heaven  exercises  over  his  children  upon  earth,  that  tne  Pilgrims 
fled  from  their  native  land,  to  that  which  is  the  land  of  our  nativity.  They  sought  a 
residence  so  remote  and  so  inaccessible,  in  the  hope  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Divine  Magistrate  might  no  longer  be  set  at  nought  by  the  iisurpations  of  the  civil 
power.  Was  it  not  an  irreligious  and  an  impious  act,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  to  pursue  our  ancestors  with  such  cruel  penalties  and  privations,  as  to 
drive  them  into  oanishment?  Was  it  not  a  religious  and  a  pious  act  in  the  Pil^im 
Fathers  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge,  where  the  arm  of  earthly  power  could  neither 
restrain  them  from  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  which  they  believed  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  Him,  nor  command  their  worship  in  a  manner  believed  to  be  unac- 
ceptable? And  if  it  was  irreligious  in  the  British  government  to  violate  freedom 
of  conscience  in  the  case  of  our  forefathers,  two  centuries  ago,  then  it  is  more  fla- 
grantly irreligious  to  repeat  the  oppression,  in  this  more  enlightened  age  of  the 
world.  If  it  was  a  religious  act  in  our  forefathers  to  escape  from  eccksiastical 
tyrannv,  then  it  must  be  in  the  strictest  conformity  to  religion  for  us  to  abstain 
from  all  I'eligious  oppression  over  others;  and  to  oppose  it  whei*ever  it  is  threatened. 
And  this  abstinence  from  reli^ous  oppression,  this  acknowledgement  of  the  rights 
of  others,  this  explicit  recognition  ana  avowal  of  the  supreme  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Heaven,  and  this  denial  of  the  right  of  any  earthly  power  to  encroach 
upon  that  jurisdiction,  is  precisely  what  the  Massachusetts  school  system  purports 
to  do  in  theory,  and  what  it  does  actually  in  practice.  Hence  I  infer  that  our  system 
is  not  an  irreligious  one,  but  is  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  religion  and  its 
obligations.  « 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NEITHER  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  NOR  UN-CHRISTIAN, 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove  that  the  Massachusetts  school  system  is  not  anti-Christian 
nor  un-Christian.  The  Bible  is  the  acknowledged  expositor  of  Christianity.  In 
strictness,  Christianity  has  no  other  authoritative  expounder.  This  Bible  is  m  our 
Common  Schools,  by  common  consent.  Twelve  years  ago,  it  was  not  in  all  the 
schools.  Contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  if  not  contrary  to  the  express 
letter  of  the  law,  it  had  been  used  for  sectarian  purposes, — to  prove  one  sect  to  be 
right,  and  others  to  be  wrong.  Hence,  it  had  Men  excluded  from  the  schools  of 
some  towns,  by  an  express  vote.  But  since  the  law  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded,  have  been  more  fully  explained  and  better  understood;  and  since  sectarian 
instruction  has,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be  given,  the  Bible  has  been  restored. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  town  in  the  State,  in  w^hose  schools  it  is 
not  now  introduced,  either  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  school  committee,  or  by  such 
general  desire  and  acquiescence,  as  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  vote.  In  all  my 
intercourse,  for  twelve  years,  whether  personal  or  by  letter,  with  all  the  school 
officers  in  the  State,  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  in  it,  I  have  never 
heard  an  objection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school,  except  in  one  or  ti»'0 
instances;  and,  in  those  cases,  the  objection  was  put  upon  the  ground,  that  daily 
familiarity  with  the  book,  in  school,  would  tend  to  impair  a^reverence  for  it. 
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HOW  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM    MAY  BE  PRESERVED. 

*  *  *  If ,  then,  a  government  would  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  it  must  abstain  from  subjugating  the  capacities  of  its  children  to 
any  legal  standard  of  religious  faith,  with  as  great  fidelity  as  it  abstains  from  con- 
trolling the  opinions  of  men.  It  must  meet  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  old 
spirit  of  religious  domination  is  adopting  new  measures  to  accomplish  its  work, — 
measures,  which,  if  suocessfid,  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  niankind,  as  those 
which  were  practised  in  by-gone  days  of  violence  and  terror.  These  new  measures 
are  aimed  at  children  instead  of  men.  They  propose  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
subduing  free  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  <xatuty  by  forestalfing  the  development  of 
any  capacity  of  free  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  chUd,  They  expect  to  find  it  easier 
to  subdue  the  free  agency  of  children,  by  binding  them  in  fetters  of  bigotry,  than  to 
subdue  the  free  agency  ol  men,  by  bindmg  them  in  fetters  of  iron.  For  this  pur- 
pose, some  are  attempting  to  deprive  children  of  their  right  to  labor,  and,  of  course, 
of  their  daily  bread,  unless  they  will  attend  a  government  school,  and  receive  its 
sectarian  instruction.  Some  are  attempting  to  withhold  all  means,  even  of  secular 
education,  from  the  poor,  and  thus  punish  them  with  ignorance,  unless,  with  the 
secular  knowledge  wnich  they  desire,  they  will  accept  theological  knowledge  which 
they  condemn.  Othecs,  still,  are  striving  to  break  down  all  free  Public  School  s^ 
terns,  where  they  exist,  and  to  prevent  their  establishment,  where  they  do  not  exist, 
in  the  hope,  that  on  the  downfall  of  these,  their  system  will  succeed.  The  sovereign 
antidote  against  these  machinations,  is.  Free  Schools  for  all,  and  the  right  of  every 
parent  to  determine  the  religious  education  of  his  children. 

This  topic  invites  far  more  extended  exposition;  but  this  must  suffice.  In  bidding 
an  official  Farewell  to  a  system,  with  which  I  have  been  so  long  connected,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  means,  my  strength,  my  health,  twelve  years  of  time,  and,  doubt- 
less, twice  that  number  of  years  from  what  might  otherwise  have  been  my  term  of 
life,  I  have  felt  bound  to  submit  these  brief  views  in  its  defence.  In  justice  to  my 
own  name  and  memory;  in  justice  to  the  Board  of  which  I  was  originally  a  mem- 
ber, and  from  which  I  have  always  sought  counsel  and  guidance;  and  in  justice  to 
thousands  of  the  most  wise,  upright,  and  religious-mindfed  men  in  Massachusetts, 
who  have  been  my  fellow-laborers  in  advancing  the  great  cause  of  Popular  Educa^ 
tion,  under  the  auspic^  of  this  system,  I  have  felt  bound  to  vindicate  it  from  the 
aspersions  cast  upoli  it,  and  to  show  its  consonance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.  I^have  felt  bound  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  irre- 
liKious,  an  anti-Christian,  or  an  un-Christian  system,  it  is  a  system  which  recognizes- 
religious  obligations  in  their  fullest  extent;  that  it  is  a  system  which  invokes  a  re- 
ligious spirit,  and  can  never  be  fitly  administered  without  such  a  spirit;  that  it  in- 
culcates the  great  commands,  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets;  that 
it  welcomes  the  Bible,  and  therefore  welcomes  all  the  doctrines  which  the  Bible 
really  contains,  and  that  it  listens  to  these  doctrines  so  reverently,  that,  for  the  time 
being,  it  will  not  suffer  any  rash  mortal  to  thrust  in  his  interpolations  of  their  mean- 
ing, or  overlay  the  text  with  any  of  the  "  many  inventions  "  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  sought  out.  It  is  a  system,  however,  which  leaves  open  all  other  means  of  in- 
struction,— the  pulpits,  the  Sunday  schools,  the  Bible  classes,  the  catechisms,  of  all 
denominations, — to  be  employed  according  to  the  preferences  of  individual  parents. 
It  is  a  system  which  restrains  itself  from  teaching,  that  what  it  does  teach  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  taught,  or  that  should  be  talight;  but  leaves  this  to  be  decided  by  each 
man  for  himself,  according  to  the  light  of  his  reason  and  conscience;  and  on  his  re- 
sponsibility to  that  Great  Being,  who,  in  holding  him  to  an  account  for  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  will  hold  him  to  the  strictest  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  **  trained  up  *'  his  children. 

Such,  then,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  the  Massachusetts  system  of  Common 
Schools.  Reverently,  it  recognizes  and  affirms  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Creator; 
sedulously  and  sacredly  it  guards  the  religious  rights  of  the  creature;  while  it  seeks 
to  remove  all  hinderances,  and  to  supply  all  furtherances  to  a  filial  and  paternal 
communion  between  man  and  his  Maker.  In  a  social  and  political  sense,  it  is  a 
Free  School  system.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  of  bond  and  free,  or 
between  those  whe,  in  the  imperfect  light  of  this  world,  are  seeking,  through  differ- 
ent avenues,  to  reach  the  gate  of  heaven.  Without  money  and  without  price,  it 
throws  open  its  doors,  and  spreads  the  table  of  its  bounty,  for  all  the  children  of 
the  State.  like  the  sun,  it  shines,  not  only  upon  the  good,  but  upon  the  evil,  that 
they  may  become  good;  and,  like  the  rain,  its  blessings  descend,  not  only  upon  the 
just,  but  upcm  the  unjust,  that  their  injustice  may  depart  from  them  and  be  known 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONB  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  the  great  founders  of  this  system,  we  look  back  with  filial  rereienoe  and  Van, 
Amid  the  barremiesB  of  the  land,  and  in  utter  destitution  of  wealth,  they,  oooned  tfe« 
rude  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  into  means  for  its  generoos  snpport 
Though,  ns  laborers  by  day,  they  subdued  the  wilderness,  and,  as  sentinels  by  night, 
they  fi^uarded  the  camp,  jret  they  found  time  for  the  vigilant  adminlstratioa  and 
oversight  of  the  schools,  in  tlie  day  of  Uieir  infancy  and  weakness.  But  forthi^ 
single  institution,  into  which  they  transfused  so  much  of  their  means  and  of  their 
strength,  and  of  which  they  have  made  us  the  inheritors,  how  different  would  oor 
lot  and  our  life  have  been!  Upon  us,  its  accumulated  blessing  have  desoended.  It 
has  saved  us  from  innumerable  pains  and  perils,  that  would  otherwise  liave  been 
our  fate:  —  from  the  physical  wretchedness,  that  is  impotent  to  work  o«it  its  own 
relief;  from  the  darkness  of  the  intellect,  whose  wanderings  after  light  so  often 
plunge  it  into  deeper  gloom;  and  from  the  moral  debasement,  whose  pleasures  are 
vices  and  crimes.  It  has  surrounded  us  with  a  profusion  of  comforts  and  blessings, 
of  which  the  most  poetic  imagination  would  never  otherwise  have  conceived.  It 
lias  found,  not  mytnologic  f^desses,  but  gigantic  and  tireless  laborers  in  everj 
stream;  not  evil  and  vindictive  spirits,  but  beneficent  and  helping  <Hies,  in  all  the 
elements;  and,  by  a  profounder  alchemy  than  the  schoolmen  ever  dreamed  of.  it 
transmutes  quarries  and  ice-fields  into  gold.  It  has  given  cunning  to  the  hand  of 
tlie  mechanic,  keenness  to  the  artisan's  eye,  and  made  a  sterile  soil  grow  giateful 
beneath  the  skill  of  the  husbandman.  Hence,  the  absence  of  poverty  amottg  cor 
native  population;  hence,  a  competency  for  the  whole  people,  the  means  for  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  and  for  giving  embellishment  and  dignity  to  life,  sn<^  as 
the  world  has  never  known  before,  and  such  as  nowhere  else  can  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  eartli. 

THS  POWER  OF  KKOWLEDOS.* 

How  divinely  wise  were  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  foresaw,  that  if  they 
could  give  knowledge  and  virtue  to  their  children,  they  gave  them  all  thin^  "Won- 
der  and  admiration  seize  us,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  vastness  of  the  results  which 
their  wisdom  wrought  out  from  the  scantiest  of  resources.  They  have  taught  us  the 
great  lesson,  how  the  fiercest  elements  obey,  and  how  the  motft  obdurate  and  in- 
tractable of  nature's  substances  bend  and  melt  before  the  power  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fervors  of  a  saintly  heroism.  Their  deeds  have  taught  us,'  not  only  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  but  they  have  taught  us,  that  the 
swiftness  which  shall  win  the  honors  of  the  goal,  and  the  strength  that  shall  triumph 
in  the  strife,  are  to  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  limbs  of  man.  But  though. 
to  tills  untitled,  yet  noblest  ancestry,  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  homage  of  our  grati- 
tude, and  to  accept  their  benefactions  with  a  filial  love;  yet  neither  t£e  oomplaoency 
of  enjoyment,  nor  that  of  retrospection,  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  best  befits  us. 
We  hat^  our  futurity y  as  Hiey  fma  theirs ; — a  futuritr  rapidly  hastening  upon  us, — 
a  futurity,  now  fluid, —  ready,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  moulded  into 
every  form  of  l)eauty  and  excellence;  but,  so  socm  as  it  reaches  our  hands,  so  sooo 
as  it  receives  the  impress  of  our  plastic  touch,  whether  this  touch  be  for  ^ood  or  for 
evil,  it  is  to  be  struck  into  the  adamant  of  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable  Past 
Into  whose  form  and  likeness  sliall  we  fashion  this  flowing  futurity  ?  Ctf  Mammon  ? 
of  Moloch  ?  or  of  Jesus  ? 

IMMENSE  IMPORTANCE   OP   PRESERVING    FREE  SCHOOLS   IN    VIEW    OP   THE  POTUBS 

GROWTH    OF    POPULATION. 

Clear,  and  more  clear,  out  of  the  dimness  of  coming  time,  emerge,  to  the  vision 
of  faith,  the  myriad  hoet«  of  the  generations  that  shall  succeed  usi  These  genera- 
tions are  to  stand  in  our  places,  to  he  called  by  our  names,  and  to  accept  ti&e  herit- 
age of  joy  or  of  woe,  which  we  shall  bequeath  them.  Shall  they  look  back  upon  us. 
with  veneration  for  our  wisdom  and  beneficent  forecast,  or  with  shame  at  our  self- 
ishness and  degeneracy?  Our  ancestors  were  noble  examples 4o  us;  shall  we  be 
ignoble  examples  to  our  posterity  ?  They  gave  from  their  penury,  and  shall  we 
withhold  from  our  abundance?  Let  us  not  dishonor  our  lineage.  Let  us  Sremem- 
ber  that  generosity  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  largeness  of  the  sum[  which  a  man 
may  give,  but  by  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  remains  to  him  after  his  gift  Let 
us  remember  that  the  fortunes  of  our  children,  and  of  their  descendants,  hang  upon 
our  fidelity,  jUst  as  our  fortunes  were  suspended  upon  the  fidelity  of  our  fathers. 
Deeds  survive  the  doers.  In  the  highest  and  most  philosophic,  sense,  the  asserted 
brevity  of  human  life  is  a  fiction.    The  act  remains,  though  the  hand  that  wrought 
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it  maty  liAve  perished.  And  when  our  spirits  shall  have  gone  to  their  account,  and 
the  dust  of  our  bodies  shall  be  blown  about  by  the  winds,  or  mingled  with  the  waves, 
the  force  wluch  our  life  shall  have  impressed  upon  the  machinery  of  things  will 
continue  its  momentum,  and  work  out  its  destiny  upon  the  character  and  happiness 
of  our  descendants.  .  * 

THK  UIFORTANGE  OF  THB  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  OF  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 

But  not  the  fortunes  of  our  children  alone,  or  of  our  children's  children,  are  de- 
pendent upon  us.    The  influences  of  our  conduct  extend  outward  in  space,  as  well 
as  on-wajra  in  tima    We  are  part  of  a  mighty  nation,  which  has  just  embarked  upon 
the  grandest  exderiment  ever  ^et  attempted  upon  earth;  — the  experiment  of  the 
carpacity  of  mankind  for  the  wise  and  rignteous  government  of  themselves.    Fear- 
ful are  the  issues  which  hang  upon  the  trial;  but  few  and  simple  the  conditions  that 
predestine  its  result    The  finnament,  though  pillared  upon  rottenness,  shall  be  up- 
Iield;  and   the  light  of  dar  shall  continue  to  revisit  the  earth,  though  the  sun  be 
blotted  out,  sooner  than  a  Republic  shall  stand  which  has  not  Knowledge  and  Virtue 
for  its  foundad<»is;    Yet  are  we  not  braving  the  result  of  this  experiment,  in  im- 
pious defiance  of  the  conditions  on  which  Heaven  has  decreed  that  the  trial  shall 
turn  ?     Within  a  brief  period  of  time,  our  population  has  si>read  itself  westward 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.    It  has  erected 
thirty  States,  and  given  to  each  a  republican  frame  of  government.    Tet,  in  more 
than  one-half  of  these  States,  no  proviinon  worthy  of  the  name,  is  made  for  replen- 
ishing the  common  mind  with  knowledge,  or  for  training  the  common  heart  to  vir- 
tuBb     Surely^,  to  the  people  of  these  States,  a  different  mental  and  moral  culture  must 
come  speedily,  or  it  wul  come  too  late;  and  the  sower  who  would  scatter  the  ele- 
ments of  kuowl^ge  and  virtue  amongst  them  must  press  forward  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  oist  his  seed  with  a  gigantic  arm. 

"When  one  reflects  that  it  is  only  forty  years  since  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region  was  written, 
a  vivid  realization  is  felt  of  the  rapidity  and  immensity  of  growth  that 
has  thus  peopled  the  vast  Northwest,  building  up  thriving  towns  and 
cities  as  quickly  and  deftly  as  the  nomad  nations  pitch  their  tents  at 
evening;  that  has  linked  the  oceans  with  roads  of  iron,  and  evoked  a 
glorious  sisterhood  of  States  from  the  then  wilderness,  trodden  alone 
by  the  Indian,  the  buffalo,  and  the  fiercer  animals.  The  problems  he 
foresaw  are  already  pressing  upon  this  generation  for  solution;  the 
realization  of  his  prophecies  add  emphasis  to  his  warnings: 

Nor  is  this  all.  Beyond  our  western  frontier,  another  and  a  wider  realm  spreads 
out,  as  yet  unorganized  into  governments,  and  uninhabited  by  civilized  man.  The 
western  is  still  broader  than  the  eastern  expanse.  It  stretches  through  tliirty  degrees 
of  longitude, — one-twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Half  the  popu- 
lation Of  continental  Europe  might  be  transplanted  to  it,  find  subsistence  on  it,  and 
leave  room  to  spare.  It  is  now  a  waste,  more  dreary  than  desolation  itself;  for  it  is 
filled  only  with  savage  life.  Yet  soon  will  every  rood  of  its  surface  be  expjlored  by 
Uie  centrifugal  force  of  the  Saxon  soul,  and  whatever  of  vegetable  wealth  is  spread 
upon  it,  or  of  mineral  wealth  is  garnered  beneath  it,  w^ill  be  appropriated  by  the 
vehemence  of  Saxon  enterprise.  Shall  tliis  new  empire,  wider  than  that  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Caesars,  be  reclaimed  to  humanity, 
to  a  Christian  life,  and  a  Christian  history;  or  shall  it  be  a  receptacle  where  the 
avarice,  the  profligacy  and  the  licentiousness  of  a  corrupt  civilization  shall  cast  its 
criminals  and  breed  its  monsters?  If  it  is  ever  to  be  saved  from  such  a  perdition, 
the  Mother  St&tee  of  this  Union, —  those  States  where  the  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion  are  now  honored  and  cherished,  must  send  out  their  hallowing  influences 
to  redeem  it.  And  if,  in  the  beni^ant  Providence  of  God,  the  tree  of  Paradise  is 
ever  to  be  planted  and  to  flourish  m  this  new  realm;  if  its  branches  are  to  spread, 
and  its  leaves  to  be  scattered  for  the  healing  of  the  people;  will  not  the  heart  of 
every  true  son  of  Massachusetts  palpitate  with  desire, —  not  a  low  and  vain-glorious 
ambition,  but  such  a  hi^h  and  holy  aspiration  as  angels  might  feel, —  that  her  name 
may  be  engraved  upon  its  youthful  trunk,  there  to  deepen  and  expand  with  its  im- 
mortal growth? 

Horace  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Wbst  NpwTON,  Nov  24^1848. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Rev.  A.  D,  Mayo. 

The  f oUowiiiff  extracts  from  a  recent  article  by  a  leading  educator  * 
are  here  given  because  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Horace  Mann,  and  the 
high  place  in  American  Educational  history  therein  accorded  to  him. 
The  article  is  based  on  the  **  Brief  Account  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education  since  its  establishment  in  1837,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
concise  history  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
half  century,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Eaucation.  This  forms  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  Report  to 
the  Board  fior  the  year  1885-86.  f  This  history  is  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  summary  of  the  development  of  the  free  common 
school  as  created  by  Horace  Mann. 

The  incidental  statements,  in  Mr.  Mayo's  article,  as  to  the  com- 
plex influences  which  go  to  develop  and  shape  the  self-govemiujg 
character  of  the  American  citizen;  the  characterization  of  the  spirit 
of  the  new  education,  and  the  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  normal  schools,  are,  also,  all  in  keeping  with  the  topics  treated  in 
this  Report. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  Appendix  to  the  words  of 
Horace  Marai,  that  the  author  of  this  Report  is  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of  to-day,  the  evidence 
that  he  isoy  no  means  singular  in  his  estimate  of  the  important  and 
far-reaching  influence  of  tne  efforts  of  the  great  pioneer  of  American 
common  school  education.  The  fact  that  the  pu  olished  works  of  Mr. 
Mann,  whose  warning  words  were  never  of  more  importance  than 
now,  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the  present  generation,  justifies  the 
space  given  to  them  in  this  Appendix. 

After  a  merited  tribute  to  tne  admirable  historical  summary  given 
by  Dr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Mayo  says: 

There  is  no  question  that,  up  to  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  Secretary  of 
the  new  State  ^oard  of  Education  in  1837,  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  hest  in  the  Union;  indeed,  heyond  New  England  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  free  common  school  system  existed.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Mann  durine  the 
twelve  years  of  his  administration  were  the  first  revelation  to  the  country  of  the 
real  condition  of  public  instruction  in  the  most  favored  educational  Commonwealtifi. 

*  *  *  Supervision  was  wholly  by  school  committees  and  very  unreliable;  and 
the  early  reports  from  all  portions  of  the  State  in  1838  speak  of  **  the  general  apa- 
thy manif^ted  by  all  towards  popular  education."  In  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary: '**  the  forms  of  school  government  were  demoralizing; "  •*  the  schools  did  not 
pretend  to  teach  in  the  true  sense;  '*  and  "  the  great  mass  of  public  school  teachers 
liad  no  real  preparation  for  their  work." 

*  "  The  Normal  School  in  the  United  States."  by  A.  D.  Mayo.  See  **  Education," 
forDepember,  1887.  *' Education"  is  a  monthly  magazine,  published  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Wilham  A.  Mowry,  Editor. 

t  **  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education:  together  with  the  Fiftieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  1885-86.  January,  1887,  Boston: 
Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers,  18  Post-Office  ^yajg»\J^Ogie 
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Of  course  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  good  schooling  in  that  (lay.  Native  teach- 
ing talent  always  comes  to  the  front  and  may  even  be  stimulated  by  a  condition 
such  as  is  here  described.  *  *  *  .  Poor  as  the  old  common  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts were,  the  people  were  largely  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent,  and  in- 
telligent stock  in  Christendom.  The  New  England  town  was  itself  one  of  the  most 
powerful  training  schools,  in  certain  ways;  both  for  stimulating  the  good  and  sup- 
pressing the  evil  element  of  population.  But  it  is  only  by  imputing  to  the  school 
system  these  powerful  agencies  that  environed  it  that  one  can  regard  it  with  much 
RatiEEfaction.  In  fact,  the  best  thing  about  the  New  England  system  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  is  that  it  turned  out  a  superior  body  of  people  who,  under  the  lead  of  Hor- 
ace Mann,  inaugurated  the  great  decisive  movement  which  lifted  the  old-time  dis- 
trict school  tlirough  the  long  and  bitter  conflict  of  two  generations  uo  to  the  Ameri- 
can free  school  system  of  tcMiay. 

HORACE  MANN  AND  THOHAS  JEFFERSON. 

It  was  out  of  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Horace  Mann  led  the  way  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  present  American  common  school.  Horace  Mann,  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, almost  monopolizes  the  double  honor  of  schoolman  and  statesman  in  our 
country.  With  the  sharp,  practical,  broad,  and  passionate  instinct  of  the  progres- 
sive masses  of  our  older  North,  he  saw  with  indignation  how  the  mighty  enterprise 
of  schooling  the  whole  people  was  sacrificed,  as  it  always  is,  when  any  exclusive 
cultivate^l  class  assumes  an  mfalliblo  right  as  educator.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
graded  school  system,  as  Jefferson  of  its  crowning  institution,  the  free,  unsectarian, 
State  university,  with  its  elective  curriculum.  His  writings  are  Still  the  people's 
hand-book  of  public  education.  His  later  work,  at  Antioch  Ck>ll€ge,  Ohio,  was  only 
second  in  importance  to  his  great  campaign  in  the  East.  The  time  had  hardly  come 
for  even  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction,  which  now 
engrosses  the  educational  public.  Mr.  Mann  used  to  say  that  *'  he  was  always  bunt- 
ing for  an  almanac  with  more  days  in  it  than  the  calendar  year;"  and  he  longed 
for  the  time  to  work  out  his  larger  view  of  methods  of  instruction.  This  day  never 
came,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  the  statesman  of  the  new  educational  life  of  the 
republic. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

But  his  establishment  of  the  normal  school  in  New  England,  including  the  work 
of  Page  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  a  long  step  forward.  Set  up  on  Lexington  Green, 
July  4,  1839,  its  foundation  ranks  with  the  other  great  event,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  when  '*  the  embattled  farmers  *  *  *  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  This  little  group  of  normal  schools  insisted  that  the  teacher  needs  more 
than  the  ordinary  academical  or  university  culture. 

»  *  *  Horace  Mann  struck  the  key-note  of  progpress  when  he  placed  **  Father 
Pierce,"  Samuel  J.  May,  and  Tillinghast  at  the  head  of  his  new  normal  schools. 
From  that  day  the  State  normals  of  New  England  have  been  under  the  control  of  a 
teaching  faculty  whose  labors  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education. 

Tliese  early  normals  were  also  the  first  public  schools  in  New  England,  almost  tlie 
first  American  schools,  that  offered  superior  young  women  an  opportunity  corre- 
sponding to  the  college  education  of  young  men.  Their  earliest  gnuluates  included 
the  ablest  group  of  young  women  teachers  that  New  England  had  produced.   *  *  * 

But  it  was  not  reserved  for  New  flngland  to  carry  off  aU  the  honors  of  the  new 
normal  movement  in  education.  Her  eminence  is  sufficiently  assured  while  walk- 
ing abreast  of  other  States  in  the  later  phase  of  the  nationsd  common  school.  It 
was  given  to  New  York  and  the  West  to  push  forward  the  work  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  final  type  of  the  American  State  normal  and  city  training  schooL 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CHARACTER  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  WEST. 

Nowhere  hajs  the  New  England  character  developed  its  broadest  and  finest  quali- 
ties in  a  more  striking  degree  than  through  tiie  vast  region  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ck>ast,  so  largely  colonized  by  its  progressive  youth.  Before  18(K)  the 
common  school  had  been  established  through  tms  entire  readm,  chiefly  on  the  New 
England  pattern,  lai'gelv  worked  by  teachers  from  the  East.  The  great  war  brought 
the  new  Northwest  to  the  front  with  its  prodigious  development  of  executive  power 
and  mighty  ambition  for  leadersliip  in  national  affairs.  A  people  so  awakened 
naturally  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the  common  school  on  broader  foundations 
and  with  higher  aims  than  the  old  district  school  of  New  England.  A  new  insti- 
tutioa  was  needed  to  fwhipu  the  fit  t^^hw  for  tli^  ^^^^gPE^^^^SSte^Qie 
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This  call  was  heard  in  the  little  border  city  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Joseph  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  half  a  century  before,  had  visited  Pestalozzi  and 
told  the  wondrous  story  to  the  unwilling  ears  of  his  neighbors.  Mann  and  Stow 
anil  Barnard,  with  their  followers,  had  reported  the  superior  methods  of  instruc- 
tion observed  in  Europe,  in  a  literature  that  still  remains  unrivaled.  An  increasing 
number  of  progressive  school  masters  were  working  in  this  direction  everywhere. 
In  1862  EUlward  A.  Sheldon  established  a  small  trainmg  school  for  primary  teachers 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success,  he  brought  over  from  England  Miss 
Jones,  an^  accomplished  expert,  to  give  the  results  of  the  best  British  adaptation  of 
the  Pestalozzian  methods.  Out  of  that  experiment  was  developed  the  famous  State 
normal  school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
probably  been  more  influential  in  its  leadership  of  the  new  educational  movement 
Ix^yond  the  Hudson  than  any  other  single  agency.  Indeed,  from  this  modest  and 
earnest  beginning,  we  mav  date  a  powerful  impetus  in  the  present  remarkable 
growth  of  the  State  normal  and  the  city  training  school  and  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  pedagogics  in  the  State  university  through  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Berk- 
shire HiUs. 

SIONIFICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Tlie  first  characteristic  of  the  Oswego  movement  was  its  point  of  departure.  In- 
stead of  beginning  as  a  revised  academy  and  working  towards  the  child  by  improved 
academical  methods,  it  placed  a  group  of  young  graduates  of  a  free  high  school  in 
a  real  working  relation  to  a  school-house  full  of  children.  The  difference  is  radical. 
The  old  education  approaches  the  youth  as  a  lump  of  clay,  to  be  moulded  bv  an  in- 
fallible teacher,  originally  the  priest  of  an  infallible  church.  The  new  ecfucation 
Itegins  by  joining  hands  with  tne  good  mother,  studying  the  child  and  working  in 
faith,  humility,  and  hope  for  its  development  according  to  the  divine  plan  as  learned 
in  life  in  this  world;  Qod*s  infant  school.    *    ♦    * 

FOREIGN    INSTITUTIONS   LIKE    INDIVIDUAL    IMMIGRANTS  MUST  BE  NATURALIZED,  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  fatal  blunder  of  many  eminent  scholars  and  pedagogues  is  the  attmnpt  to 
transplant  the  British  and  Continental  organization  and  method  of  instruction  un- 
changed to  our  country.  But  the  American  common  school  is  only  one  agency  of 
American  repubhcan  society;  not  a  machine  to  train  a  nation*s  youth  according  to 
distinctions  of  class  and  faith  for  a  fixed  position  in  life;  but  a  people*s  university, 
ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  state  college,  in  league  with  tlie  free  librarv, 
the  press,  and  public  speech,  in  a  complete  scheme  for  training  a  generation  for  sefr- 
Kovemment.  It  is  no  man^s  system,  but,  like  the  government,  the  work  of  tlie  whole 
people;  and  the  misguided  leaders  of  the  present  war  on  the  common  school  will, 
by-and-by,  touch  the  quick,  and  be  reminded  that  in  no  American  institution  is 
garnered  up  so  much  of  the  best  mind  and  heart  of  the  people.  While,  therefore, 
a  considerable  class  of  eminent  educators,  of  native  and  foreign  birth,  have  labored 
at  the  discouraging  task  of  reproducing  the  old  world  forms,  from  "the  genuine 
kindergarten "  up,  the  normal  school  leaders  have  grasped  the  idea  that  the  best 
thought  and  practice  of  Europe  must  become  incarnate  in  American  methods,  if 
the  true  idea  of  national  instruction  is  to  be  realized. 

And  it  left  all  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  invited  criticism  and  suggestion, 
"  proving  first  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

The  heart  of  the  new  education  is  its  reverence  for  the  true  scientific  spirit,  which 
works  in  freedom  through  observation  of  facts,  testing  of  methods,  and  joyful  ac- 
ceptance of  demonstrated  results.  It  rises  above  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  reg- 
ulation pedagogue;  does  not  fear  rivals  or  devour  its  own  disciples,  expecting  that 
every  generation  will  grow  wiser  by  outgrowing  its  mistakes.  At  the  ssime  time 
it  remembers  that  the  child  is  the  great  conservative;  that  habit  is  slow,  and  the 
most  difficult  thing  on  earth  is  to  change  hereditary  tendency  and  liberate  and  guide 
the  least  little  one  in  the  upward  way. 
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IV. 

THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS   OF   AMERICA  THE   HOPE  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC. 

[From  an  address  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  LL.  D.] 

The  references  that  have  been  made  throughout  this  Report  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  tlie  country;  to  the  new  problems  which,  by 
reason  of  indiscriminate  immigration  and  rapioly  changing  indus- 
trial circumstances,  iy>w  confront  American  educators  and  states- 
men; the  position  taken,  that  the  free  common  schools  are  the  bul- 
warks of  American  liberty,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  material  pros- 
[)erity,  and  must  be  so  conformed  to  changing  needs  as  to  justify 
themselves,  and  to  entrench  them  so  securely  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  all  efforts  to  antagonize  them  shall  prove  futile;  make 
the  following  reference  to  tliese  schools  by  the  Honorable  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  in  the  noble  address  spoken  by  him  at  Chicago,  February 
22,  1888,  in  commemoration  of  Washington,  peculiarly  apposite. 

In  common  with  the  illustrious  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  past, 
and-  in  full  accord  with  the  utterances  of  the  long  line  of  American 
Presidents,  Mr.  Depew  looks  to  the  schools  of  the  people,  for  the  safe 
solution  of  these  problems. 

In  his  opening  sentences  the  speaker  thus  outlines  the  scope  of  his 
atldress: 

We  are  an  industrial  people,  and  the  great  question  with  us  is,  How  do  institutions 
best  serve  our  needs?  We  are  not  so  wholly  materialistic  that  we  cannot  deeply 
feel  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  nationality,  and  yet  both  form  the  broad  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  must  build  for  permanence.  No  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
questions  affecting  our  present  and  future  is  possible  without  an  understanding  of 
the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  our  system. 

After  passing  in  brief  review  the  successive  eras  from  the  days  of 
Washington  to  the  present  time,  he  pictures  the  habitual  depencfence 
of  the  European  citizen  upon  his  government  as  contrasted  with  the 
indei)endence  of  the  self-reliant  American,  and  warns  his  country- 
men against  the  dangers  to  republican  institutions  of  such  a  surren- 
der of  individuality;  since  this  habit  of  looking  for  all  things  to  the 
government  constitutes  •*  the  underlying  spirit  of  despotism."  He 
then  says  : 

The  needs  of  the  present  and  the  preparation  for  the  future  require  that  all  citizens 
shall  be  Americans.  Healthy  patriotism  can  lie  sentimental,  but  it  must  be  intelli- 
gent. Said  the  philosopher:  **Iiet  me  write  the  songs  of  a  people  and  I  care  not 
who  make  their  laws."  That  day  has  passed,  never  to  return.  Steam  and  electric- 
ity have  broken  the  spell.  Revolutions  can  no  longeY*  Ix?  conjured  nor  ancient  rights 
defended  by  melody.  Tlie  marcliing  masic  of  the  columns  of  liberty  must  be,  not 
the  Bfarseillaise  or  the  National  anthem,  but  the  high  and  harmonious  teachings  of 
the  common  school. 

AlCERICANISM  THE  FQE  OP  ANARCHY. 

There  is  an  intellectual  awakening  in  this  land,  and  its  stimulants  affect  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  life  and  property  and  law.  The  ti*ades-union  is  a  debating 
club;  a  session  of  the  Knights  a  congress  of  labor:  the  Sabbath  picnic  is  a  school, 
not  of  divinity  but  of  theology.    The  questions  discussed  are  vital  in  their  proper 
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solution  to  the  State,  society,  and  the  church.  Tlie  churclies  of  all  creeds  and  men 
of  every  faith  are  doing  magnificent  work  in  the  conservation  of  the  virtues  ami 
habits  of  liberty,  but  the  preacher  has  lost  his  {political  influence  and  the  prie:>t 
much  of  the  power  he  possessed  in  the  more  primitive  period. 

The  teachers  of  disintegration,  destruction  and  infidelity  possess  the  activity  of 
propagandists  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  martyrs.  Their  field  is  ignorance, 
their  recruiting  sergeants  distress.  Only  faith  groimded  in  knowledge  can  meet 
these  dangerous,  ceaseless  and  coiTupting  influences.  In  the  midst  of  these  perils, 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Ship  of  State  is  tlie  conunon  school  Before  the  era  of 
great  cities  and  crowded  populations,  when  it  was  easy  both  to  earn  a  living  and  to 
gain  a  competence,  when  the  best  influences  of  every  settlement  reached  every  part 
ot  it,  the  State  met  every  requirement  in  furnishing  free  a  fair  business  education. 
But  now  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  people  have  no  common  ancestry  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  a  generation  has  come  to  its  majority  which  knows  little  of  the 
Rebellion  and  its  results.  Colonists  from  Europe  form  communities  both  in  the  city 
and  countrjr  where  they  retain  the  language,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Father- 
land, and  hve  and  die  in  the  belief  tliat  the  Government  is  their  enemy.  To  meet 
these  conditions,  the  State  provides  an  education  that  does  not  educate,  and  the 
prison  and  the  poorhouse.  ^ 

Ignorance  judges  the  invisible  by  the  visible.  Turn  on  the  lights !  Teach  first 
and  last  Americanism !  Let  no  youth  leave  the  school  without  oeing  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  history,  the  principles  and  the  incalculable  blessings  of  American 
Liberty.  Let  the  boys  be  the  trained  soldiers  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  the 
girls  the  intelligent  motlicrs  of  freemen,  and  the  sons  of  the  Anarchists  will  become 
the  bulwarks  of  the  law. 

In  a  later  utterance  (July,  1889),  Mr.  Depew,  speaking  of  the  edu- 
cational value,  of  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  dissemi- 
nating and  enhancing  tlie  sentiment  of  patriotism,  arter  renewed 
reference  to  the  lack,  on  the  part  of  so  many  citizens,  of  any  heredi- 
tary connection  with  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  or  even  with  those 
later  patriots  who,  under  Lincoln,  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to 
save  the  Republic,  says: 

We  must,  therefore,  supplement  by  education  the  well-nigh  irreparable  loss  of 
traditions. 

Nations  can  not  develop  upon  rising  lines  without  patriotism.  With  institutions 
and  governments  perpetuity  is  impossible  unless  they  are  sustained  by  intelligent 
patriotism.  Liberty  and  law  is  the  ark  of  our  covenant.  The  law  is  the  spear  and 
shield  of  our  liberty.  It  makes  clear  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  protects  him  tn 
their  enjoyment.  It  recognizes  neither  rank,  nor  class,  nor  combinations,  nor 
power.  It  enforces  upon  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  humblest,  the  operation  of  the 
unmortal  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — **  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'*  When- 
ever the  celestial  light  of  this  glorious  idea  irradiates  the  soul  of  the  fugitive  from 
the  tyranny  of  monarchs  and  the  oppressions  of  caste,  he  becomes  regenerated  and 
disenthralled.  Bitterness  against  the  Government,  hatred  of  power,  and  vindict- 
iveness  toward  society  are  expelled  from  his  mind.  The  wild  and  destructive  theo- 
ries of  anarchy  and  commimism  are  transformed  into  fervid  loyalty  and  solid  satis- 
faction for  the  institutions  of  a  people,  of  whom  he  is  proud  to  be  one,  a  sovereign 
among  sovereigns,  a  peer  among  peers,  who  govern  themselves.  Symbolism  is  the 
greatest  of  teachers.  The  stars  and  stripes  flying  from  mast-head  and  liberty-pole, 
from  the  home  window  and  the  church-spire,  and  greeted,  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  on  the  Fourth  of  July  play  lovingly  around  its  folds,  with  joyful  peals 
from  the  belfries  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  hills,  is  a  liberal  education  in 
the  meaning  of  our  freedom  to  millions,  and  a  refreshing  bath  of  liberty  for  us  all. 

Old  John  Adams,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  bells  and 
cannon,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  Independence  Day,  expended  his  last 
strength  in  the  expiring  cry,  *'  Independence  forever ! "  In  his  time  liberty  could 
not  survive  independence.  Webster  devoted  his  matchless  powers  to  thejdefence  of 
the  Union.  For  his  i)eriod,  liberty  and  union  were  inseparable.  Lincoln  died  that 
the  Nation  might  hve.  For  his  era,  liberty  and  nationality  were  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. For  our  a^,  and  the  ever-impending  future,  the  preservation  of  our  glorious 
inheritance,  its  increase  and  transmission  to  coming  generations,  depend  upon  th^ 
equal  life  and  resistle^  power  of  Uberty  and  law. 
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V. 

*  COMMON  SCHOOLS." 

By  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  d.  d. 

The  following  quotations  from  a  notable  address  delivered  in  New 
England  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
thouarht  in  his  generation, — the  late  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, — are  here  given  by  reason  of  the  clear  statements 
made,  and  convincing  arguments  presented,  in  favor  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  America. 

However  the  purpose  was  at  that  time  disguised,  there  has  been, 
in  recent  years,  on  the*  part  of  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  of  their  hostility  to  the  free  common  schools  of 
America ;  nor  of  their  determination  that  the  children  of  Catholics 
should  not  attend  these  schools,  but  that  they  should  be  taught  in 
parish  schools,  under  the  direct  charge  and  supervision  of  their 
priests.  Other  sectarians  have,  from  time  to  time,  among  them 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  made  various  efforts  to  have  their 
children  likewise  taught  in  the  church  schools  of  their  several  sects. 
The  charge  of  "  Godless  schools  "  and  the  charge  of  '*  schools  teach- 
ing superstitions,"  have  been  urged  against  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  State,  by  Religionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Scientists  and  In- 
fidels, on  the  other. 

While  the  plea,  that  parents  whose  conscience  will  not  suffer  them 
to  send  their  children  to  these  public  schools, —  because  of  such  re- 
ligious teaching,  or  want  of  religious  teaching,  as  the  case  maybe, — 
suffer  hardship  in  being  forced  to  pay  school  ta^xes  and  then  in  hav- 
ing to  provide  private  tuition  for  their  children, — which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  plausible, —  is  forever  answered  by  the  clear  statements 
of  this  great  Ib^cian. 

Space  is  w'antmg  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  address,  which  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  loveable  spirit  of  Christian  toleration  ;  its  sugges- 
tion that  in  America,  as  in  Holland  and  in  Ireland,  a  modus  vivendi, 
could  be  found,  by  which  the  children  of  Catholic  and  of  Protestant 
parents  could  be  taught  in  the  same  schools,  without  offending  the 
religious  prejudices,  or  impairing  the  beliefs  of  either. 

It  is,  however,  mainly  for  its  clear  exposition  of  the  value  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  education  of  the  children  in  thepractice,  as  well 
as  theory,  of  true  American  Republicanism,  that  i  have  thought 
these  extracts  worthy  of  insertion  nere.  The  dangers  arising  from  an 
eyer-mcreasing  i)opulation  of  foreigners,  have  multiplied  many  fold 
since  these  timely  words  of  warning  were  first  spoken.  More  imper- 
ative than  any  training  in  industrial  or  artistic  skill,  is  the  need  that 
the  children  who  are  to  rule  in  these  United  States  should  be  fitted 
to  be  eood  citizens  of  the  American  Republic.  It  is  no  question  of 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  of  Religionist  or  Infidel,  of  Gentile  or 
Mormon,  but  only  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  Reg^jlp^^^te^i^^ 
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of  Dr.  BushiielVs  discourse,  delivered  on  Fast  Day,  March  25, 1853, 
was  '*  Common  Schools."  *     He  said  : 

*  *  *  We  have  said  to  the  strangers  from  Grerinany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Ireland,  and  indeed  of  ever^  land:  Come  and  be  Americans  with  us,  yoa 
and  your  children;  and  whatsoever  right  or  benefit  we  have,  in  our  free  institutions 
and  our  vast  and  fertile  domain,  shall  be  yours. 

Thus  invited,  thus  admitted  to  an  equal  footing  with  us,  they  are  not  content,  but 
are  just  now  returning  our  generosity  by  insisting  that  we  must  excuse  them  aud 
their  children  from  bemg  wholly  and  properly  American. 

*  ♦  *  They  accept  the  common  rights  of  the  law ,  the  common  powers  of  votini^ , 
the  common  terms  of  property,  a  common  privilege  in  the  new  lands  and  the  mines 
of  gold,  but  when  they  come  to  the  matter  of  common  schools,  they  will  not  be 
common  with  us  there;  they  require  of  us,  instead,  either  to  give  up  our  common 
school,  or  else,  which  in  fact  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  hand  over  their  pro- 
portions of  the  public  money  and  let  them  use  it  for  such  kind  of  schools  as  they 
happen  to  like  best;  ecclesiastical  schools,  whether  Gk^rman,  fVench,  or  Irish;  anV 
kind  of  schools  but  such  as  are  American  and  will  make  Americans  of  their  chil- 
dren.   ♦    ♦    ♦    , 

In  one  view  the  question  is  wholly  a  religious  question;  in  another  it  is  more  im- 
mediately a  civil  or  political  question.  And  yet  the  lines  cross  each  other  in  so 
many  ways,  that  any  proper  discussion  of  tlie  topic  must  cover  both  aspects  or  de- 
partments, the  religious  and  the  political.  I  take  up  the  question  at  this  early  period, 
Defore  it  has  become,  in  any  sense  a  party  question,  that  I  may  have  the  advantage 
of  greater  freedom,  and  that  I  may  surfer  no  imputation  of  a  party  bias  to  de- 
tain me  from  saying  anything  which  pertains  to  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 
♦  *  ♦  .  Ipropose,  therefore,  now  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  pressure  of  this  ^^reat 
subject,  and  discharge  myself,  once  for  all,  of  my  whole  duty  concerning  it;  and  I 
hope  to  speak  of  it  under  that  sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  in  that  freedom 
from  prejudice,  which  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  serious  of  all  American  sub- 
jects requires.  I  wish  I  might  also  speak  in  a  manner  to  exclude  any  narrow  and 
partial  or  sectarian  views  of  it,  such  as  time  and  the  further  consideration  of  years 
might  induce  a  wish  to  qualify  or  amend. 

I  wiU  now  undertake  to  say  that  our  Catholic  friends  have,  in  no  case,  any  just 
reason  for  uneasiness  or  complaint.    *    *    * 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ATTirUDE  OP  THE  STATE  TOWARDS  REUOION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Meantime  the  subject  itself  is  one  of  some  inherent  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  itself,  upon  its  ri^ht  foundation,  without  some  delay  or  some  agita- 
tion, more  or  less  protracted,  of  its  opposing  interests  and  reasons.  We  began  oar 
history  in  all  but  tne  single  colony  of  Baltimore,  as  Protestant  communities;  and  in 
those  especially  of  New  England,  we  have  had  the  common  school  as  a  fundamental 
institution  from  tiie  first, — in  our  view  a  Protestant  institution, —  associated  with 
all  our  reli^ous  convictions,  opinions,  and  the  public  sentimenj;  of  our  Protestant 
society.  We  are  still,  as  Americans,  a  Protestant  people,  and  many  are  entirely  ig- 
norant as  yet  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  still  Protestant  States  also,  as  at  the  nrst: 
Protestant,  that  is,  in  our  civil  order  and  the  political  fabric  of  our  government  And 
yet  we  very  plainly  are  not.  We  have  made  a  great  transition;  made  it  silently  and 
miperceptibly,  and  scarcely  know  as  yet  tliat  it  is  made.  Occupied  wholly  with  a 
historic  view  of  the  case,  considerinj^  how  the  country  and  its  mstitutions  are  his* 
torically  speaking  ours;  the  liberality  and  kindness  we  have  shown  to  those  who 
have  come  more  recently  to  join  us,  and  are  even  now  heard  speaking  in  a  foreign 
accent  among  us;  the  asylum  we  have  generously  opened  for  them  and  their  chil- 
dren; the  immense  political  trust  we  have  committed  to  them,  in  setting  them  on  a 
common  footing,  as  voters,  with  ourselves;  and  that  now  we  oflfer  to  give  a  free 
education  to  their  children,  at  the  public  expense,  or  by  a'tax  on  all  the  property  of 
the  State,—  considering  all  this,  and  that  we  and  our  fathers  are  Protestants,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  natural  and  right,  or  even  a  matter  of  course,  that  our  common  schools 
should  remain  Protestant  and  retain  their  ancient  footing  undisturbed. 

But  we  shall  find,  on  a  second  consideration,  that  we  have  really  agreed  for  some- 
thing different,  and  that  now  we  have  none  tocx>mplainof  but  ourselves,  if  we  have 
engaged  for  more  than  it  is  altogether  pleasant  .to  yield.    Our  engagement,  in  the 

*  See  Volume  III,  of  *'  Literary  Varieties,''  in  the  collected  works  of  Dr  Bushnell. 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1881.  This  voluine  has  the  title 
**  Building  Eras."  Digitized  by  VjQOglC 
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large  view  of  it,  is  to  make  the  state  or  political  order  a  platform  of  equal  right  to 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians.  We  have  slid  off,  imperceptibly,  from 
the  old  Puritan,  upon  an  American  basis,  and  have  undertaken  to  inaugurate  a  form, 
of  political  order  tnat  holds  no  formal  chm*ch  connection.  The  properly  Puritan 
commoa  school  is  ali^eady  quite  gone  by;  the  intermixture  of  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  and  diverse  other  names  of  Christians  called  Protestants, 
has  burst  the  capsule  of  Puritanism,  and  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  it  is 
quite  passed  away;  even  tlie  Westminster  Catechism  is  gone  by,  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  no  more.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  have  we  undertaken  also  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  Protestantism  in  the  schools,  when  the  time  demanding  it  arrives.  To 
this  we  are  mortgaged  by  our  great  American  doctrine  itself,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  escape  the  obhgation  but  to  renounce  the  doctrine,  and  resume,  if  we  can,  the 
forms  and  lost  prerogatives  of  a  State  religion. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  A  PERMANENT  INSTITUTION. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  and  a  verv  great  thing,  that  we  have  not  lost,  nor  agreed 
to  yield;  viz..  Common  Schools,  Here  we  may  take  our  stand,  and  upon  this,  we 
may  insist  as  being  a  great  American  institution;  one  that  has  its  begmnin^  with 
our  history  itself;  one  that  is  inseparably  joined  to  the  fortimes  of  the  republic;  and 
one  that  can  never  wax  old,  or  be  discontinued  in  its  rights  and  reasons,  till  the 
pillars  of  the  State  are  themselves  cloven  down  forever.  We  cannot  have  Puritan 
common  schools;  these  are  ^one  already.  We  cannot  have  Protestant  common 
schools,  or  those  which  are  distinctively  so.  But  we  can  have  common  schools,  and 
these  we  must  agree  to  have  and  maintain  to  the  last  or  latest  day  of  our  hberties. 
Tliese  are  American,  as  our  liberties  themselves  are  American;  and  whoever  requires 
of  us,  whether  directly  or  by  implication,  to  give  them  up,  requires  what  is  more 
than  our  bond  promises,  and  what  is,  in  fact,  a  real  affront  to  our  name  and  birth- 
right as  a  people. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  DEFINED. 

I  mean,  of  course,  by  common  schools,  when  I  thus  speak,  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes,  sects,  and  denominations  of  the  people;  so  far  perfected  in  their 
range  of  culture  and  mental  and  moral  discipline,  that  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  all 
to  attend,  as  being  the  best  schools  which  can  be  found;  clear  too,  of  any  such  ob- 
jections as  may  furnish  a  iust  ground  of  offence  to  the  conscience  or  the  religious 
scruples  of  any  Christian  body  of  our  people.  I  mean,  too,  schools  that  are  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  public  law  of  the  State,  supoorted  at  the  public  expense,  organized 
and  superintended  by  public  authority.  Of  course  it  is  implied  that  the  schools 
shall  be  under  laws  tnat  ^e  general,  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  roads,  records, 
and  military  service;  tliat  no  distribution  shall  be  made,  in  a  way  of  exception,  to 
schools  that  are  private,  ecclesiastical  or  parochial;  that  whatever  accommodations 
are  made  to  different  forms  of  religion,  sliall  be  so  made  as  to  be  equally  available 
to  all;  that  the  right  of  separate  religious  instruction,  the  supervision,  the  choice  of 
teachers,  the  selection  of  books  shall  be  provided  for  under  nxed  conditions,  and  so 
as  to  maintain  the  fixed  rule  of  majorities,  in  all  questions  left  for  the  decision  of 
districts.  The  schools,  in  other  words,  shall  be  common,  in  jast  the  same  sense  that 
all  the  laws  are  common,  so  that  the  experience  of  families  ahd  of  children  under 
them  shall  be  an  experience  of  the  great  republican  rule  of  majoritias;  an  exercise 
for  majorities  of  obedience  to  fixed  statute,  and  of  moderation  and  impartial  re- 
spect to  the  rights  and  feeling  of  minorities:  and  exercise  for  minorities  of  patience 
and  of  loyal  assent  to  the  will  of  majorities;  a  schooling,  in  that  manner,  which 
begins  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  in  the  rules  of  American  law  and  the  duties 
of  an  American  citizen. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  A  NECESSFTY,-  AND  AN    INTEGRAL  PART    OP    THE    STATE    ITSELF. 

And  this,  I  undertake  to  say,  is  the  institution  which  we  are  not  for  any  reason  to 
surrender,  but  to  hold  fast  as  being  a  necessary  and  fixed  element  of  the  public  order, 
one  without  which  our  American  laws  and  liberties  are  scarcely  American  longer;  or, 
if  we  caU  them  by  that  name,  have  no  ground  of  longer  security  and  consolidated 
public  unity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  closely  inspect  our  institutions,  that,  the 
common  school  is,  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  tlie  civil  order.  It  is  no  eleemosynary 
uistitution,  erected  outside  of  the  State,  but  is  itself  a  part  of  ^hp  |>ji^h];^cj|^^^|i^ly 
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80  as  the  legisLatures  and  judicial  eourt*i.  The  flchfx>l-liouses  are  a  public  property ,  the 
diHtrict  coiTiniittt'es  are  civil  officers,  the  teachers  are  as  truly  functionanes  of  the  law 
as  the  constables,  prison-keept^rs,  inspectors  and  coroners.  We  perceive  then,  if  we 
understand  the  question  rightly,  tliat  an  application  against  common  schools,  is  so  far 
an  application  for  tlie  dismemberment  and  reorganization  of  the  civil  order  of  the 
State.  Certain  religionists  appear,  in  the  name  of  religion,  demanding  that  the  State 
shall  be  otherwise  constructed.  Or  if  it  be  said  that  they  do  not  ask  for  the  dific.*on- 
tinuance  of  the  common  scliools,  but  only  to  have  a  part  of  the  funds  bestowed  upon 
tlieir  ecclesiastical  schools,  Uie  case  is  not  mended  but  rather  made  worse  by  the  qual- 
ification; for  in  tliat  view  the^  are  asking  that  a  part  of  the  funds  w^hich  belong  to  the 
civil  organization  shall  be  paid  over  to  their  religion,  or  to  thetniperium  in  imperio 
which  tlieir  religion  so  far  substitutes  for  the  civil  order.  It  is  as  if -they  were  to  ask 
that  the  health- wardens  should  so  far  be  substituted  by  their  church-wardens,  or  the 
coroner's  inquest  by  their  confessional,  and  that  the  State,  acknowledging  their  right 
to  the  substitution  demanded,  should  fee  the  church-wardens  and  confessors  in  their 
belialf .  If  an  application  that  infringes  on  the  civU  polity  of  our  States,  in  a  manner 
so  odious,  is  to  be  heard,  the  civil  order  may  as  well  be  disbanded,  and  the  people 
given'over  to  their  ecclesiastics,  to  be  ruled  by  them  in  as  many  clans  of  religion  as 
they  see  fit  to  make.  Are  we  ready,  as  Americans,  to  yield  our  institutions  up  iii 
this  manner,  or  to  make  them  paymasters  to  a  sect  who  will  so  far  dismember  tlieir 
integrity? 

BENEFICENT  INFLUENCE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  A  REPUBUC. 

This  great  institution  too,  of  common  schools,  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  State,  but  is 
imi)eriously  wanted  as  such,  for  the  common  training  of  so  many  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people.  There  needs  to  be  some  place  where,  in  early  childhood,  they  may  be 
brought  together  and  made  acquainted  with  each  otlier ;  thus,  to  wear  away  the  sense 
of  distance,  otherwise  certain  to  become  an  established  animosity  of  orders;  to  form 
friendships;  to  be  exercised  together  on  a  common  footing  of  ingenuous  rivalry;  the 
children  of  the  rich  to  feel  the  power  and  do  honor  to  the  struggles  of  merit  in  the  lowly, 
when  it  rises  above  them;  the  cliildren  of  the  poor  to  learn  the  force  of  merit  and  feel 
the  benign  encouragement  yielded  by  its  blameless  victories.  Indeed,  no  child  can  hue 
said  to  be  well- trained,  especially  no  male  child,  who  has  not  met  the  people  as  thejr 
are,  above  him  or  below,  m  the  seatings,  plays,  and  studies  of  the  common  school. 
Witliout  this  he  can  never  be  a  fully  qualified  citizen,  or  prepared  to  act  liis  part 
wisely  as  a  citizen.  Confined  to  a  select  school,  where  only  the  children  of  wealtli 
and  distinction  are  gathered,  he  will  not  know  the  merit  there  is  in  the  real  virtues  of 
the  poor,  or  the  power  that  slumbers  in  their  talent.  He  will  take  his  better  dress  as 
a  token  of  liis  better  quality,  look  down  upon  the  chUdrenof  the  lowly  with  an  edu- 
cated contempt,  prepare  to  take  on  lofty  airs  of  confidence  and  presumption  after- 
ward; finally,  to  make  the  discovery  when  it  is  too  late,  that  poverty  lias  been  the 
sturdy  nui-se  of  talent  in  some  unhonored  youth  who  comes  up  to  affront  him  by  an 
equal,  or  mortify  and  crush  him  by  an  overmastering,  force.  So  also  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  lowly,  if  they  should  l)e  privately  educated  in  some  inferior  degree  bv 
the  honest  and  faithful  exertion  of  their  parents;  secreted,  as  it  were,  in  some  back 
alley  or  obscure  comer  of  the  town,  will  either  grow  up  in  a  fierce,  inbred  liatred  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  or  else  in  a  mind  cowed  by  undue  modesty,  as  being  of  another 
and  inferior  quality,  unable  therefore  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life  hopefully,  and 
counting  it  aJkind  of  presumption  to  think  that  they  can  force  their  way  upward, 
even  by  merit  itself.  * 

Without  common  schools,  the  disadvantage  falls  both  ways  in  about  eoual  degrees, 
and  the  disadvantage  that  accrues  to  the  State,  in  the  loss  of  so  much  cliaracterand 
so  many  cross  ties  of  mutual  respect  and  generous  appreciation,  the  embittering  so 
fatally  of  all  outward  distinctions,  and  the  propagation  of  so  many  misunderstand- 
mgs,  righted  only  by  the  immense  public  misciiiefs  that  follow, —  this,  I  say,  is 
greater  even  than  the  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  classes  themselves;  a  disad- 
vantage that  weakens  immensely  the  security  of  the  State  and  even  of  its  liber- 
ties. Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  system  of  popular  government  can 
stand  the  shock,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  that  fierce  animosity  that  is  certain  to  be 
gendered  where  the  children  are  trained  up  wholly  in  their  classes,  ap^  never  brought 
together  to  feel,  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect  each  other,  on  the  common  foot- 
ing of  merit  and  of  native  talent,  in  a  common  school.  Falling  back  thus  on  the 
test  of  merit  and  of  native  force,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  moderates  immensely  their 
valuation  of  mere  conventionalities  and  of  the  accidents  of  fortune,  and  puts  them 
in  a  way  of  deference  tliat  is  genuine  as  well  as  necessary  to  their  common  peace  in 
the  State.  Common  schools  are  nurseries  thus  of  a  free  republic;  private  scnools,  of 
factions,  cabals,  agrarian  laws,  and  contests  of  force.    Therefore,  I  say,  we  must 
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have  common  schcx)l8;  they  are  American,  india]>ensable  to  our  American  institu- 
tions, and  must  npt  be  yielded  for  any  consideration  smaller  than  the  price  of  our 
Jiberties. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  inevitable  feelings  of  antagonism 
that  would  result  if  the  children  were  all  taught  in  separate  sectarian 
schools: 

DANGERS  INCIDENT  TO    SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 

No  bitterness  is  ^  bitter,  no  seed  of  faction  so  rank,  no  division  so  irreconcilable, 
as  that  which  grows  out  of  religious  distinctions  sharpened  to  religious  animosities, 
and  softened  by  no  terms  of  intercourse;  the  more  bitter  wlien  it  begins  with  child- 
hood; and  yet  more  bitter  when  it  is  exasperated  also  by  distinctions  of  property 
and  social  life  that  correspond;  and  yet  more  bitter  still,  wnen  it  is  aggravated  also 
by  distinctions  of  stock  or  nation. 

In  this  latter  view,  the  withdrawing  of  our  Catholic  children  from  the  common 
schools,  unless  for  some  real  breach  upon  their  religion,  and  the  distribution  demanded 
of  public  moneys  to  tliem  in  schools  apart  by  tliemselves,  is  a  bitter  cruelty  to  the 
children  and  a  very  unjust  affront  to  our  institutions.  We  bid  them  welcome,  as 
they  come,  and  open  to  their  free  possession  aU  the  rights  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship. They,  in  return,  forbid  their  children  to  be  Americans,  pen  them  as  foreigners 
to  keep  them  so,  and  train  them  up  in  the  speech  of  Ashdoti  among  us.  And  then, 
to  complete  the  affront,  they  come  to  our  legislatures  demanding  it  as  their  right  to 
share  in  funds  collected  by  a  taxing  of  the  whole  jieople,  and  to  have  these  funds 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  children  from  being  Americans. 

Our  only  answer  to  such  demands  is:  No !  take  your  place  with  us  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  consent  to  be  Americans,  or  else  go  back  to  Turkey,  where  Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews  are  walled  up  oy  the  laws  themselves,  forbid- 
ding them  ever  to  pass  over  or  to  change  their  superstitions ;  there  to  take  your 
chances  of  liberty,  such  as  a  people  are  capable  of  when  they  are  trained  up,  as 
regards  each  other,  to  be  forei^era  for  all  coming  time  in  blood  and  religion.  I 
said,  go  back  to  Turkey:  that  is  unnecessary.  If  we  do  not  soon  jjrepare  a  state 
of  Turkish  order  and  felicity  here,  by  separating  and  folding  our  children  thus,  in 
the  stringent  limits  of  religious  non-acquaintance  and  conseauent  animosity,  it  will 
be  because  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  society  have  failed. 

Besides,  there  are  other  consequences  of  such  a  breach  upon  the  common  school 
system,  implied  in  yielding  this  demand,  which  are  not  to  be  suffered.  A  very  great 
mrt  of  the  children,  thus  educated,  will  have  very  inferior  advantages.  They  will 
be  shut  up  in  schools  tliat  do  not  teach  them  what,  as  Americans,  they  most  of  all 
need  to  know,  the  political  geography  and  political  history  of  the  world,  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  struggles  by  which  those  rights  are  vindicated  and  the  glorious 
rewards  of  liberty  and  social  advancement  tliat  follow.  They  will  be  instructed 
mainly  into  the  foreign  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  and  the  State, 
which  proposes  to  be  clear  of  all  sectarian  affinities  in  religion,  will  pay  the  bills! 

It  will  also  be  demanded,  next,  that  the  State  shall  hold  the  purse  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Tom  Paine  and  all  other  infidels,  discharging  the  bills  of  schools  where  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  or  the  Mormon  Bible,  or  Davis's  Revelations  are  the  reading  books 
of  the  children.  ♦  *  *  .  This  result  will  be  further  expedited  by  the  fact  that 
many  children,  now  in  our  public  schools,  will  be  gathered  into  schools  of  an  athe- 
istic or  half  pagan  character,  where  they  will  be  educated  in  a  contempt  of  all  order 
and  decency,  to  be  leaders  of  the  ignorance  and  brutality  supplied  by  the  unedu- 
cated. How  different  the  picture  from  that  which  is  now  presented  by  our  beauti- 
ful system  of  common  schools, — every  child  provided  with  a  good  school,  all  classes 
and  conditions  brought  together  on  an  equal  rooting  of  respnect  and  merit,  the  State 
their  foster-mother,  all  property  a  willing  and  glad  contributor  for  their  outfit  in 
life  aixd  their  success  in  the  ways  of  intelligence  and  virtue  !    *    *    * 

He  then  suggests  a  plan  of  teaching  the  common  elements  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  on  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  could 
unite,  illustrating  it  by  quoting  from  the  school  cards  prei)ared  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  Ireland,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Archbishop,  and  says: 

Out  of  these  and  other  elements  like  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  construct,  by  agree- 
ment, such  a  plan  as  will  be  Christian,  and  will  not  infringe,  in  the  least,  upon  the 
tenets  of  eith«r  party,  the  Pi-otestant  or  the  Catholic.  It  has  been  done  in  Holland 
and,  where  it  was  much  more  difficult,  in  Ireland.    The  British  government,  under- 
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taking  at  last,  in  ^ood  faith,  to  construct  a  plan  of  national  education  for  Ireland, 
appointed  Archbishop  Whately  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  five 
others,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  one  a  Unitarian,  to  be  a  board  or  committee  of  super- 
intendence. They  agreed  upon  a  selection  of  reading  lessons  from  both  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  means  of  a  system  of  restrictions  and  qualifications  care- 
fully arranged,  providing  for  distinct  methods  and  times  of  religious  instnicti<Hi, 
they  were  able  to  construct  a  union,  not  godless  or  negative,  but  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian in  its  character,  and  so  to  draw  as  many  as  500,000  of  the  children  into  the  pub- 
lic schools;  conferring  thus  upon  the  poor,  neglected,  and  hitherto  oppressed  Irish, 
greater  benefits  than  they  have  before  received  from  any  and  all  public  measures 
since  the  Conquest. 

He  comes  to  the  final  immovable  conclusions  that  the  Common 
Schools  of  America  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards,  and  that,  if 
3ple  voluntarily  keep  their  children  from  them,  they  suffer  no 
irdship  which  the  State  is,  in  any  manner,  called  on  to  recognize. 

I  do  then  take  the  ground,  and  upon  this  I  insist,  as  the  true  American  ground, 
that  we  are  to  have  common  schools,  and  never  to  nve  them  up  for  any  purpose, 
or  in  obedience  to  any  demand  whatever;  never  to  pre  them  up,  either  ny  formal 
surrender,  or  by  implication,  as  by  a  distribution  of  moneys  to  ecclesiastical  and  secta- 
rian schools.  The  State  cannot  distribute  funds,  in  this  manner,  without  renounc- 
ing even  a  first  principle  of  our  American  institutions,  and  becoming  a  supporter  of 
a  aect  in  religion.  It  may  as  well  support  the  priests  of  a  cliurch,  as  support  the 
schools  of  a  church,  separated  from  other  schoc^,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  priests. 

But  while  we  are  firm  in  this  attitude  and  hold  it  as  a  point  immovable,  we  must, 
for  that  very  reason,  be  the  more  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
all  parties  or  sects,  and  to  yield  them  such  concessions,  or  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  accommodate  their  peculiar  principles  and  clear  them  of  any  infringe- 
ment. 

But  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  while  this  should  be  done,  provided  there 
were  anything  to  hope  from  it,  there  is  really  no  hope  that  our  concessions,  or  modi- 
fications will  be  of  any  avail,  and  therefore  that  they  should  not  be  made  at  all;  for 
they  will  only  so  far  abridge  the  value  of  our  schools  without  yielding  any  recom- 
pense for  the  loss.  Nevertheless  let  us  offer  the  modifications,  offer  any  terms  of  un- 
ion that  can  be  offered  without  a  virtual  destruction  or  renunciation  of  the  system: 
and  then  if  they  are  not  accepted  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  I  verv  much  fear  tliey 
will  not  be,  that  an  absolute  separation  of  the  Catholic  chUdren  from  our  schools  is 
already  determined,  and  that  no  revision  of  the  sentence  can  be  had.  Still  it  is  much 
for  us  to  take  away  every  excuse  for  such  a  determination,  and  every  complaint  or 
pretext  by  which  it  is  justified. 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  UTTERLY  UNAMEBICAN. 

Then,  having  done  it,  we  can  take  the  ground  explicitly  and  clear  of  all  ambigu- 
ity, that  they  who  exclude  themselves  are  not  Americans,  and  are  not  acting  in 
their  complaints  or  agitations  on  any  principle  that  meets  the  tenor  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions.  NoUiing  will  be  more  evident,  and  they  should  bo  made  to  bear 
the  whole  odium  of  it.  fi  to  keep  their  people  apart  from  ihe  dreaded  influence  of 
Protestant  Christianity  they  were  to  buy  townships  of  land  or  large -quarters  in  our 
cities,  to  be  occupied  only  by  Catholics,  walled  in  by  their  own  by-laws,  and  allow- 
ing no  Protestant  family  or  tradesman  or  publican  to  reside  in  the  precinct,  no  one 
to  enter  it  without  a  pass;  and  then  to  come  before  our  legislatures  in  petition  that 
we  will  distribute  moneys  to  support  their  roads,  and  pay  their  constables  and  gate- 
keejpers;  they  would  scarcely  do  a  greater  insult  to  our  Americati  society  than  Uiey 
do  m  these  separations  from  our  common  schools,  and  the  petitions  they  are  offer- 
ing to  be  justified  and  rewarded  in  the  separation. 

But  we  tax  them,  it  will  be  said,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  and 
then,  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  tax  they  pay,  they  are  obliged  to  tax  them- 
selves again  for  schools  of  their  own.  It  is  even  so,  and  for  one,  apart  from  all  re- 
sentment, I  rejoice  in  it;  unless  they  have  grievances  put  upon  them  by  the  organ- 
ization of  our  schools,  such  as  justify  their  withdrawal,  we  tax  the  Quakers  for 
defect  of  military  service  and  bachelors  who  have  no  children,  and  we  ought,  much 
more,  to  tax  the  refractory  un-American  position  taken  by  these  Catholic  strangers, 
after  we  have  greeted  them  with  so  great  hospitality  and  loaded  them  with  so  many 
American  privileges.  If  now  they  will  not  enter  into  the  great  Am^ican  institu- 
tion, so  fundamental  to  our  very  laws  and  liberties,  let  them  pay  for  it  and  meas- 
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ure  their  deserts  by  their  dissatisfaction.  If  they  will  he  foreigners  still  among 
our  people,  let  them  have  remembrances  that  interpret  their  conduct  to  them  in  a 
way  of  just  emphasis.    *    *    * 

He  suggests  that,  eventually,  these  people  will  grow  tired  of  the 
double  tax  and  will  then  flock  to  the  common  schools. 

Of  this  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  any  secret  to  them,  that 
their  cliildren  of  the  coming  time  wiU  at  last  find  a  way*to  be  Americans;  if  not 
under  tlie  Pope  and  by  the  tutars,  then  without  them.    *    *    * 

He  ends  the  long  address  with  charitable  and  loving  words  as 
follows: 

Liet  us  draw  our  strange  friends  as  close  to  us  as  possible,  not  in  any  party  scram- 
ble for  power,  but  in  the  solemn  reference  of  duty  to  the  nation  and  to  God.  I 
cannot  auite  renounce  the  hope  that  a  right  and  cordial  advance  on  our  part,—  one 
that,  duly  careful  to  preserve  the  honors  of  Christianity,  concedes  everything  re- 
quired by  our  great  principle  of  equal  right  to  all,  and  as  firmly  refuses  to  yield 
anything  so  distinctively  American  as  this  noble  institution,  identified  with  our 
history  as  the  blood  with  the  growth  of  our  bodies, —  will  command  the  respect 
and  finallj^  the  assent  of  our  Catnolic  friends  themselves.  And  since  God  has  oet- 
ter  things  in  store  even  for  religion  than  the  repugnant  attitudes  of  its  professed 
disciples  can  at  present  permit,  I  would  even  hope  that  he  may  use  an  institution 
so  far  external  to  the  church,  as  a  means  of  cementing  the  generations  to  come  in 
a  closer  unity  and  a  more  truly  catholic  peace;  that,  a^  being  fellow-citizens  with 
each  other,  under  the  State,  in  the  ingenuous  days  of  youth  and  youtliful  discipline, 
they  may  learn  how  also  to  be  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners;  but  fellow-citi- 
zens w^ith  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God« 
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VI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE  CHILDREN  BEYOND  THE  POSI- 
TION WHICH  THEY  MUST  OCCUPY  IN  LIFEf* 

By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d. 

Why  educate  the  child  out  of  his  sphere?  Why  teach  him  to  aspire  beyond  the 
position  which  the  vast  maiority  must  always  occupy  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  are  often  asked  in  the  days  of  reaction,  when  every 
established  institution  is  saluted  with  the  challenge,  **cui  bono?"  and  not  allowed 
to  pass  on  until  it  has  given  the  countersign  "  pro  bono  publico," 

Why  should  we  educate  children  in  common  schools,  at  the  public  expense,  at  all? 
Why  should  we  provide  opportunity  for  any  and  all  children  to  acquire  a  thorough 
education? 

We  are  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question  by  investigating  the  special  conditions 
of  society  in  modem  civilization,  and  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  political 
government  under  which  we  live.  We  are  accustomed  to  accept  without  dissent 
the  inroposition  that  in  a  government  founded  on  the  ballot-box,  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  only  safeguard.  It  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  questioner,  however,  that  the 
social  conditions  of  modem  civilization  demand  the  school-education  of  aU  the 
people.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  first  this  necessity  of  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
fore we  review  the  requirements  special  to  our  own  nation. 

THE  SPECIAL  FEATX7RES  AND  NEEDS  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  age  is  one  of  productive  industry.  Its  active  principle  is  in- 
vention; especially  mechanic  invention.  Every  day  we  hear  of  some  new  discovery 
that  harnesses  a  force  of  nature  and  compels  it  to  work  for  man  and  assist  in  pro- 
viding means  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or  means  of  intercommunication  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Mind, —  not  the  body, —  is  the  inventive  power;  the  di- 
rective power  that  can  manage  and  use  machines  to  advantage  is  mental,  and  not 
physical,  skill.  The  jp*owth  of  invention  is  so  rapid  that  the  increase  of  manufac- 
turing power  bv  the  aid  of  machinery  is  said  to  double,  for  all  the  world,  once  in 
seven  years.  The  multiplication  of  steam-engines,  and  the  improvement  of  machin- 
ery, renders  this  possible.  What  unintelligent  hand-labor  is  tnere  that  has  any  cer- 
tainty of  being  in  demand  ten  years  hence?  More  than  this,  what  trade  is  there 
that  can  coimt  on  using,  ten  years  hence,  just  the  kind  of  technical  skill  that  it 
requires  now?    *    ♦    * 

But  we  are  told  that  all  this  education  makes  the  common  laborer  aspire  to  be- 
come a  professional  man.  He  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  lot  in  which  he  is 
placed  W  the  accident  of  birth.  The  more  educated  intelligence,  the  more  inven- 
tion. The  more  conquest  over  nature  by  invention,  the  more  aspiration  in  tlie  mind 
of  the  individual.  To  be  a  drudge  ought  not  to  satisfy  any  human  being.  Per- 
petual growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  the  realization  of  reason  and  the  image 
of  the  God-like,  is  the  vocation  of  man.  To  be  discontented  with  the  real  is,  there- 
fore, the  lesson  of  civilization. 

INDOLENCE  NOT  A  CONSEQUENCE  OP  EDUCATION. 

'*  EVlucation  makes  people  indolent  and  unwilling  to  get  their  living  by  honest  la- 
bor," we  are  told.  It  is  likely  that  the  man  who  has  learned  the  magic  power  of  science 
and  art  to  subdue  nature  will  not  willingly  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  bodily  wants, 
and  accept  a  vocation  that  requires  mere  manual  labor.  He  will  desire  a  position 
that  empioyh  his  intelligence  as  well  as  his  hands;  for  he  wishes  even  his  labor  to 
recognize  him  as  something  above  a  beast,  and  as  possessing  reason  and  knowledge. 
But  all  this  talk  about  indolence  &>?  a  consequence  of  knowledge  is  without  a  basis  of 
fact. 


*From  Report  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  1882.    Paper  read  before 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  New  Haven,  October  2ft  2«,  1881.   ^^^^^  WOOQIC 
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The  race  to  which  we  as  a  people  belong  is  not  an  indolent  race.  Look  at  its  his- 
tory and  study  the  magnitude  and  Quality  of  its  achievementB.  Why  has  it  done  all 
this?  What  would  it  have  done  it  it  had  not  had  ambition,  and  aspiration,  and 
much  heart-hunger?  Have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  races  been  Uie  most 
discontented  of  races  on  the  planet?  What  contented  race  is  there  that  has  aceooi- 
plished  any  things  for  which  mankind  are  the  better?  Our  civilization  rewards  the 
workman  who  is  looking  bevond  tlie  machine  he  is  using  to  abetter  one  that  he  has 
conceived  in  his  mind.  Arkwright,  Whitney,  Fultoir,  Stevenson,  Morse,  and  Bes- 
semer are  held  in  high  honor  as  heroes  in  the  conquest  over  nature. 

aVIL   SOaBTY    LIFTS   MAN*S    NEEDS    AND    ASPIRATIONS    FROM     A    MATERIAL  TX)  A 

SPIRITUAL  PLANE. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  bodily  wants  of  man,—  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,—  despmd- 
ing  as  they  do  upon  the  ownership  of  propertjr  for  their  satisfaction,  are  through 
this  means  elevated  and  spiritualized  oy  the  institution  of  society.  For  propertv 
is  not  the  creation  of  the  individual;  mere  possession  <does  not  suffice;  it  is  the 
recognition  of  society  tliat  makes  things  become  property.  Civil  society  establishes 
rights  of  property  and  division  of  labor.  Throu^n  this  each  man  labors  for  his  fel- 
low-men, and  depends  upon  their  labor  to  supply  him  the  articles  of  food,  clotinng:^  and 
shelter  which  his  own  labor  does  not  produce.  His  bodily  wants  are  no  longer  mere 
immediate  impulses,  as  animal  wants,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
realizing  man*s  spiritual  or  reflected  being;  he  is  forced  by  hunger  and  cotd  to  c<»nbtne 
with  his  fellow-men  and  to  form  a  community  in  which  ne  is  to  respect  their  recogni> 
ticm  far  more  than  his  animal  impulses  and  desires.  Thus,  too,  the  institntioii  of  the 
family  lifts  man  above  mere  sexual  passion,  and  makes  him  in  that  respect  a  reflected 
being,  a  rational  being.  Civil  society  is  organized  for  the  realization  of  man's  ex- 
istence as  a  property-owner,  so  that  he  shaU  be  a  universal  or  rational  eseenoe,  and 
not  a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent  on  his  mere  locality  and  the  season  of  the 
year  and  his  unaided  might  for  his  physical  life.  Through  civil  society  each  individ- 
ual commands,  by  his  own  fQ^ble  efforts,  the  resources  of  the  entire  globe.  The  or- 
ganization of  civil  society  is  so  perfect  that  every  day's  labor  of  the  wheat-erower 
affects  the  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world.  Every  day's  labor  in  the  mills  of  Lowell 
or  Lawrence,  affects  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  in  Australia.  The  day-laborer  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  commands  with  his  meagre  wages  to  that  extent  a  share  in  the 
coffee  of  the  distant  Indies,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  the  tea  of  China,  the  droffs  of 
South  America,  the  fruits  and  grains,  the  manufactures  from  all  sections  ca  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  conscious  intelligence, —  directive  power, —  controls  the  property  of 
the  world,  is  to  obvious  to  need  re-statement.  I  call  property  a  **  reflected  being,'^ 
because  it  exists  only  through  the  recognition  of  society.  Thin^  exist,  it  is  true, 
without  such  recognition;  but  things  do  not  become  property  until  society  oanfimis 
the  ri^ht  of  ownership.  Such  recognition  is  alwavs  an  act  of  directive  intelligence. 
The  rights  of  property  can  be  conserved  only  tnrough  an  educated  dass.  The 
higher  Kinds  of  property,  such  as  vested  rights  and  franchises,  imply  a  high  intel- 
ligence in  the  community.  Again,  the  possibility  of  possession  of  properly  by  all 
in  this  country  adds  new  validity  to  it  here  and  makes  it  more  valuable.  That  you 
can  alienate  your  real  estate  makes  it  property  in  a  complete  sense.  If  it  is  entailed 
it  is  only  part  property.  The  free  possession  of  propertv,  without  feudal  liens  and 
tenures, —  the  dead  hands  of  the  past  owners  still  clutching  the  symbol  of  their  re- 
flected being, —  comes  to  existence  only  when  a  government  of  all  the  people,  for 
all  tlie  people,  and  by  all  the  people  prevails,  and  when  it  is  rendered  possible  thrcm^ 
universal  education.     ♦    ♦    * 

WHAT  CORPORATIONS  DO  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  growth  of  corporations  is  the  wonder  of  this  generation;  they  do  what  the 
individual  never  could  do  for  himself,  and  yet  needs  to  have  done  in  order  that  he 
may  gain  freedom  from  thraldom  to  nature.  The  individual  could  not  afford  to 
obtain  pure  water  from  the  distant  hills,  or  establish  g|as-works,  or  own  a  railroad, 
or  a  telegraph,  or  express  system.  Corporations  fpmish  him  all  these  things.  If 
corporations  abuse  their  i)ower  sometimes,  this  is  because  society  has  not  yet  learned 
where  to  place  legal  restrictions  upon  them;  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  education  in  the  community. 

Thus  not  only  does  tlie  culture  of  civilization  increase  tlie  alienability  of  property, 
and  hence  its  value,  but  it  develops  into  property  a  vast  series  of  relations  of  tA«> 
liatureof  franchises,  which,  in  a  rude,  unpolished  age,  are  mere  rights  of  the  strongest, 
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and  noDL-transferable  to  the  common  people.  Hence  property,  in  the  highest  sense, 
cannot  exist  except  it  be  taxed  for  universal  educanon.  For  universal  education 
will  not  exist  unless  it  is  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  unless  the  State  supports  it 
wholly  or  in  part  by  taxation.    *    *    *    , 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AN  IMPERATIVE  NECESSITY  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Turning  from  this  economical  aspect  of  the  Question  to  the  political  requirements 
that  specially  concern  our  own  people,  we  shall  discovw  that  we,  in  America,  have 
much  more  to  uri^  us  to  establish  common-school  education  than  this  demand  of 
the  age  of  invention  for  intelligent  labor.  We  have  nermitted  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  government  of  the  majority.  If  we  do  not  have  universal  education  we 
shall  all  suffer  for  it.  For  we  are  tethered  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  our  population, 
and  must  accept  their  influence  in  our  politics.  Nothing  but  education  will  amel- 
iorate it. 

The  lover  of  his  kind  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  here  in  America  we  have  so 
organized  our  society  that  the  welfare  of  the  highest  is  connected,  indissolubly,  with 
the  lowest,  so  that  each  and  all  must,  in  the  mam,  see  clearly  that  he  is  liis  brother's 
keeper,  and  realize  the  solidarity  of  the  social  world.  Each  man  is  what  he  is,  not 
through  himself  alone,  but  bv  and  through  the  reflection  thrown  back  upon  him 
from  the  social  whole  in  which  he  lives  and  has  his  being.  Under  monarchies  and 
despotisms  the  same  fact  was  true,  but  there  was  such  a  mirage  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  caste  that  it  could  not  be  seen  clearly  except  h^  deep  thinkers.  Here  it  is 
visible,  for  the  conmion  laborer  is  also  a  voter,  and  participates  in  making  the  laws 
of  a  free  government 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  say,  therefore,  to  the  aristocrat  who  c:rudge8  his  contribution  to  the  common 
schools,  or  who  looks  askance  and  asks,  *'  Why  educate  the  children  of  the  common 
laborerB?*' — for  your  own  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  your  children,  the  chil- 
dren of  all  must  be  educated.  For  here  all,  and  not  the  few,  govern.  If  you  wish 
property  safe  from  confiscation  by  a  majority  composed  of  communists,  you  must 
see  to  it  that  the  people  are  educated  so  that  each  sees  the  sacredness  of  proi)erty  and 
its  service  to  the  world  in  making  available  to  each  the  industry  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  earth. 

HOW  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IS  RELATED  TO  DAILY  UFB. 

The  8tndy  ot  geography  in  our  conunon  schools  is  one  long  lesson  in  the  depend- 
ence of  each  people  on  all  others  through  commerce.  The  industry  of  each  nation 
is  not  the  industry  of  individuals  to  supply  their  own  immediate  wants,  but  an  in- 
dustry which  pours  its  productions  into  tiie  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  return 
receives  its  joA  share  of  the  productions  of  all  climes  and  seasons.  Geography  is 
the  scientific  presentation  of  this  process  of  producing  and  distributing  the  material 
blessangs  of  civilization.  How  this  is  aU  accomplished  is  stated  in  a  systematic  ex- 
position addressed  to  the  thinking  intelligence  of  the  child  or  scholar.  For  geog- 
raphy tells  us  what  each  place  produces  and  supplies  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
thus  exhibits  the  dependence  of  all  on  each  and  of  each  on  all.  Is  there  an^  study 
better  calculated  to  interest  him  in  the  conservation  of  those  great  social  institutions 
based  on  property?  Not,  indeed.  Unless  it  is  the  study  of  human  nature  as  re- 
vealed in  those  best  selections  from  literature  contained  in  his  school-readers. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  READING  BOOK  DOES  FOR  THE  CHILD. 

In  his  reading-lesson  he  finds  the  poeticallv-inspired  expression  of  his  deepest 
and  purest  feelings,  of  his  subtlest  insights,  ox  his  truest  moral  instincts.  Out  of 
the  aim  r^on  of  semi-conscious  instinct  they  come  forth  to  the  light  of  conscious 
conviction  and  felicitous  expression  in  words, —  and  all  this  through  the  study 
of  reading  in  the  comman  school  1  Here  he  gets  not  only  social  science,  but  also 
moral  culture.  The  soul  of  the  child  of  the  common  laborer  kindles  with  aspira- 
tion as  he  reads  burning  words  of  patriotism  and  immortal  valor,  of  disinterested 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  for  others.  He  feels  his  inborn  divinity  as  he  reads  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  race,  and  sees  in  the  visions  of  poets  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  future  set 
before  mankind.  All  this  is  not  wanted,  we  are  told,  in  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon laborers.    If  not,  we  are  sorry  for  the  person  who  does  not  wa^t  i^p^g^^  so 
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blind  that  he  d(jes  not  st»e  the.  shore  of  Chary bdis  when  lie  steers  away  from  Scylla,— 
■  he  steers  away  from  a  restless  and  jidventiiresonie  class  of  people,  but  only  to  run 
into  the  evil  alternative  of  a  people  leaKiunl  together  against  cai)it2il,  full  of  commu- 
nistic dreams  about  labor  and  wages,  with  no  broad  humanitarian  feeling,  with  pa- 
triotism rooted  out  by  international  association  against  the  rights  of  property.  He 
is  willing  to  have  a  proletariat  elect  his  legislators,  if  only  he  can  find  cheap  boot- 
blacks and  house-servants. 

IN  A  REPUBUC  ALL  MUST  BE  EDUCATED. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  tiling  to  have  even  one  class  of  society  educated.  No  doubt 
all  profit  by  it,  even  when  the  education  is  contined  to  the  few.  But  in  a  democ- 
racy all  must  be  educated,  "the  interest  of  proj^erty  demands  it,  the  interest  of  the 
government  demands  it.    *    *    * 

Where  all  are  educate<i,  and  directive  power  exists  on  every  hand  it  finds  its  em- 
ployment chiefly  in  building  up  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  directive  power 
required  every  day  to  manage  the  large  banks  of  this  country,  to  direct  the  great 
railroads,  or  the  manufactories  and  corporations  of  various  kinds,  is  infinitely  more 
tlian  that  required  to  direct  our  Govermiient.  The  management  of  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  is  as  great  an  afl'air  as  the  government 
of  a  small  kingdom. 

Self-directive  intelligence  makes  for  itself  avenues  of  employment.  Directive 
power  is  the  only  power  that  is  never  wasted. 

RECENT  ACTIVITY  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  IN  BSTABUSHINO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  great  strides  have  been  taken  by  European 
governments  in  establishing  systems  of  public  education.  It  has  been  seen,  clearly, 
that  unless  the  laborer  was  educated  the  industrial  product  would  be  inferior  and 
come  to  be  discriminated  against  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Technical  education 
thus  began  at  Soutli  Kensington,  for  England,  as  it  had  been  before  established  in 
France  and  (xermany.  The  foresight  of  the  Great  Frederick,  backed  by  the  religious 
dogmas  of  Luther,  secured  general  education  to  his  people.  The  weight  oi  the 
Prussian  people  in  war  came  to  be  seen  in  their  Austrian  and  French  campaigns. 
Since  these  wars,  public  education  lias  received  an  enormous  impulse.  Not  merely 
the  industrial  success  ot  the  people,  but  national  indep)ei;idence  itself,  seems  dejwnd- 
ent  on  the  general  education  of  the  people.    *    »    * 

NOT  ONLY  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  BUT  PUBLIC  HIGHER    EDUCATION    DEMANDED   IN  A 

REPUBUC. 

In  our  country,  where  each  is  bom  to  all  the  rights  of  mankind  without  distinc- 
tion, all  must  be  provided  for.  Not  by  pauj^er  schools,  for  that  would  be  to  bum 
into  the  public  mind  of  the  youth  his  misfortune,  and  he  never  would  outgrow  the 
stigma.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  leave  the  education  of  the  youth  to  religious  zeal  or 
private  benevolence,  for  then  inequalities  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  will  slip  in, 
and  our  State  find  elements  heterogeneous  to  it  continually  growing  up. 

The  government  of  a  republic  must  educate  all  its  people,  and  it  must  educate 
them  so  far  that  they  are  able  to  educate  themselves  in  a  continued  i>roce88  of  cult- 
ure extendin/^  through  life.  This  implies  the  existence  of  higher  institutions  of 
public  education.  And  these,  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  that  all  will  attend 
them,  as  that  the  lower  schools,  which  are  more  initiatory  in  their  character  and 
deal  with  mere  elements,  depend  for  then*  efficiency  upon  the  organization  of  higher 
institutions  for  their  direction  and  control.  Without  educating  in  higher  institu- 
tions the  teachera  of  lower  schools,  and  furthermore  without  the  possibiBty  hovering 
before  the  pupils  of  ascent  into  the  liigher  schools,  there  can  be  no  practical  effect 
given  to  primary  schools. 

HUMAN  BEINGS  SOMETHlXa  OTHER  THAN  MERE  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINES. 

If  the  monarchies  of  Europe  think  to  put  off  the  people  With  mere  polytechnic 
and  industrial  education,  they  will  find  tliat  they  have  fostered  a  dire^ve  power 
that  will  groi^  for  and  find  the  helm  of  State,  and  then  attempt  to  administer  tlie 
government.  The  mistake  will  then  l)ecome  visible.  Man  will  not  submit  to  l)e 
educated  simply  as  a  dir«;tor  of  machines  and  instiTimentalities  of  industry.  He 
Boon  aspires  to  direct  himself  and  be  self -governed.    To  be  sure  tliere  is  a  long  step 
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from  the  mere  hand-laborer,  the  one  who  turns  a  crank  or  carries  a  hod,  the  galley- 
slave  who  works  chained  to  his  o«fr, —  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  mere  physical 
laborer  to  the  director  of  a  machine,  to  the  engineer,  the  overseer  of  a  loom,  or  the 
manager  of  a  telegraph.  The  former  is  all  hands;  his  own  brain  even  is  a  mere 
hand,  governed  by  the  brain  of  another,  who  directs  him.  But  when  directive  power 
tlevelops  so  far  as  to  direct  and  govern  machine-labor,  nay,  even  when  it  is  so  far 
cultured  as  to  reach  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  be  capable  of  applying 
these  in  mechanic  inventions,  even  then  it  is  not  at  its  summit  of  realization.  It 
will  stop  at  nothing 'short  of  the  spiritual  culture  tliat  makes  it  alike  directive  and 
governing  in  the  sphere  of  mind;  the  realm  of  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  exist- 
ence. 

Human  instruments,  whether  mere  hod-carriers  or  locomotive-engineers,  will  not 
stay  contentedly  as  instruments;  they  aspire  to  transcend  their  hard  limits,  be  they 
ever  so  near  or  never  so  far  off.  The  higher  already,  the  greater  the  aspiration. 
Blind  afipiration,  from  which  enlightenment  is  carefully  shut  out,  leads  to  July  revo- 
utiona  and  reigns  of  terror;  over  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  volcano  of  popular 
frenzy  marches  Napoleonic  imperialism  with  cold,  unsympathetic  step  toward  the 
return  of  Bourbonism  and  absolutism, 

THE  DANGERS  INCIDENT  TO  A  MERE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Not  only  mechanical  directive  power  shall  be  taught  in  the  people  schools,  but 
also  spiritual  directive  power.  The  snobbery  that  patronizingly  talks  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  ^*  clashes  "  does  not  know  that  the  industrial  civilization  it  affects 
to  admire  is  an  instrument  that  only  democracy  can  wield : —  leave  out  the  human- 
ities from  that  education,  and  you  leave  out  the  culture  that  can  guide  its  course, 
and  Communism  and  Socialism  and  abstract  theories  will  find  their  way  quickly 
into  the  heads  of  the  laboring  classes.  No  merely  industrial  education  can  prevent 
the  mind  of  the  people  from  being  fly-blown  with  crazy  political  and  social  theories, 
destructive  to  the  State.  Not  merely  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  biology  must  be  studied,  but  likewise  the  science  of  society,  of  the  State,  of  art, 
religion,  and  philosophy,  in  all  their  phases.  The  great  educators  of  the  race,-r- 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Gk)ethe,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton, — 
these  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  people.  Each  child  must  be  waited  on  by  the 
institutions  of  man  and  invited  to  see  the  spectacle  spread  out  before  him  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  civilization;  his  human  brothers  that  have  added  a  cubit  to  the 
world's  stature  by  their  heroic  labors,  must  be  pointed  out  to  him;  the  methods  and 
results  of  their  attaimnents  must  be  revealed  to  him;  noblest  aspiration  and  earnest 
self-sacrificitig  endeavor  must  be  aroused  in  him  as  the  means  of  achieving  his 
individual  task  in  life.  The  whole  world  of  the  past  and  present  is  made,  by  educa- 
tion, the  auxiliary  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  practice  of  the  good  possible?  This  is 
the  definition  which  a  western  statesman  has  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  that  other 
definition  which  says  that  a  State  exists  for  the  protection  of  property, —  **  The  State 
exists  in  order  to  make  the  practice  of  the  good  possible.'^ 

MACAULAY  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Says  Macaulay,in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  already  (juoted: 
*'  Iliold  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  common  people  ♦  ♦  *  I  say  that  the  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the 
first  concern  of  a  State,  not  only  hecauae  it  is  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  and 
t)btaining  that  which  all  allo^v  to  be  the  main  end  of  government,  but  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient,  the  most  humane,  the  most  civilized,  and  in  all  respects  the  best 
means  of  attaiiling  that  end.  *  *  ♦  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  [Here 
he  refers  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  their  insight  into  tlie  necessity  of  popular 
education.]  ♦  »  ♦  Those  men,  forever  illustrious  in  history,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  But  though  their  love  of  freedom  of  con- 
science was  UUmitable  and  indestructible,  they  could  see  nothing  servile  or  degrad- 
ing in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  In  the  year  1643  they  passed  their  first  legislative  enactment  on 
this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  distinctly  pledged  themselves  to  tliis 
principle, — that  education  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  possible  importance  and  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations  and  to  all  communities,  ana  that  as  such  it 
was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  deserving  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  State." 
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A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  WOULD-BE  ARISTOCRATS. 

To  the  believer  in  caste  we  would  finally  address  ourselves.  We  would  say:  All 
the  studies  of  the  common  school  are  conservative  in  their  cliaracter,  because  they 
all  open  the  windows  of  the  soul  and  give  the  mind  insight  into  tlie  substantial 
character  of  the  institutions  of  civilization.  They  all  tend  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  the  well-being  of  man  is  best  furthered  by  the  very  instrumentalities  that  have 
been  discovered  and  elaborated  by  the  race,  and  especially  by  modem  ciN-ilization. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ge<^aphy,  history,  and  grammar,  all  open  the  soul 
to  light  on  the  question  of  subduing  nature,  or  on  the  question  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  human  mind  as  revealed  in  language  or  social  usages,  or  political 
forms  and  changes.  The  good  school,  moreover,  teaches  industry  effectually.  But 
its  industry  is  that  of  directive  intelligence,  because  the  nrogress  of  civilization 
supplies  more  and  more  the  machinery  to  perform  menial  service,  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  educate  all  into  directive  intelligence.  Your  opposition  to  the  system 
of  public  schools  may  result  in  their  loss  of  popular  favor. 

WHY  COMMON  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SUSTAINED. 

Their  loss  of  popular  favor  will  result  in  stinting  their  support,  and  decrease  of 
appropriations  will  drive  away  the  best  and  most  enterprising  teachers.  But  the 
final  result  will  be  averse  to  the  education  of  the  less  intelligent  classes.  They  will 
come  by  degrees  to  undervalue  education  altogether.  The  common  schools  being 
under  the  ban,  there  will  be  no  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  cause  attendance  upon 
them.  Besides,  they  will  be  in  reality  inferior,  because  their  excellence  depends 
upon  their  i)at]:onage  by  the  better  classes  in  a  large  measure.  That  school  which 
educates  alt  classes  in  it  is  the  most  wholesome  in  its  ihfluence,  because  it  helps  the 
lower  social  rank  by  as80(*iation  with  finer  manners,  while  it  heliw  the  higher  social 
rank  by  bringing  it  into  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  associating  it  ^-ith 
simpler  and  more  direct  manifestations  of  cliaracter. —  the  poor  classes  being  better 
studies  for  human  nature,  because  more  impulsive  and  less  under  the  control  of  so- 
cial forms  which  disguise  the  manifestation  of  native  inclinations  and  impulses. 
Inasmuch  as  the  hojje  of  civilization  dev)ends  upon  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
educated  and  cultureil  clas-ses  upon  the  lower  and  lowest  strata,  it  follows  that  our 
educational  system  should  see  to  it  that  the  cultured  class  thoroughly  understands 
and  sympathizes  with  the  lower  classes,  who  lack  knowledge  or  wealth,  or  botlL 
I  say  symimthize,  l)ecause  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  American  deems  it  desira- 
ble or  possible  to  oppress  the  lower  classes,  and  keep  them  down.  We  have  univer- 
sal suffrage,  or  something  approaching  to  it.  What  we  permit  our  neighbor  to  l^. 
thj^t  we  set  up  as  the  arbiter  of  our  political  well-being;  for  his  ballot  will  deter- 
mine our  government. 

Tlie  caste  principle  can  find  no  encouraging  sign  for  it  above  the  horizon  of  the 
world's  history.  The  foxes  indeed  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests: 
but  the  advocate  of  the  principle  of  social  inequality  as  the  goal  of  education,  has 
no  place  where  he  can  lay  his  liead  on  this  planet,  and  enjoy  a  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing repose.  If  he  goes  te  Russia,  there  is  the  Nihilist  and  the  boiling-up  of  the 
nethermost  depths  in  the  name  of  revolution  and  negation.  If  we  must  reganl 
civilization  as  necessarily  implying  caste  and  inequality,  says  the  Nihilist,  let  us 
place  dynamite  under  the  whole  structure  and  blow  it  into  the  air.  No  peace 
there.    *    *    ♦ 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIVE  STATISTICS. 

Does  the  critic  of  our  school  system  who  believes  in  caste,  and  asks,  "  Is  it  wise 
or  best  to  educate  our  children  beyond  the  position  which  the  vast  majority  of 
them  must  always  occupy?",  sup|X)se  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
studies  too  high  for  the  lowest  mechanic  or  day-laborer  in  a  country,  where  his 
vote  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  wisest  and  richest  man  ?  Or  does  he,  perhaps, 
suppose  that  all  the  people  are  already  i)ast  the  three  R's,  and  briskly  advancing 
into  the  intricacies  of  philology  and  classical  archeology?  Who  has  told  him  this: 
The  census  of  our  country  for  1870  said:  '*  Of  the  population  over  ten  years  of  age. 
5,658,144  cannot  write:  4,880,271  of  these  are  native  bom,  and  777,878  are  of  for- 
eign birth:  2,750,000  of  these  illiterates  are  colored.  Tlie  total  population  of  the 
nation  over  ten  years  of  age  is  28,228,945.  Hence  20  per  cent,  of  the  population 
over  ten  years  of  age  could  not  write  in  1870.  In  Massachusetts,  even,  tliere  wen- 
97,742  who  could  not  write,—  89,830  of  these  being  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  7,912 
being  natives.  Seven  thousand  is  a  large  number  for  a  State  like  Massachusetts. 
Twenty-three  thousand  illiterates  were  in  Boston  I     Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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The  census  of  1880  tells  us,  again,  that  there  are  6,289,958  pei^ns  unable  to  write, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  36,761,607  persons  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward.  Of 
these,  28,424  are  in  Connecticut ! 

The  number  in  our  common  schools  who  are  studying  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, chiefly,  with  a  little  geography  and  much  less  grammar,  is  so  large  that  the 
balance  who  are  studying  the  higher  branches  is  pitiably  small  in  comparison.  In 
the  great  cities,  the  number  engaged  in  high-school  and  college  studies  is  only  one 
in  ten  in  the  most  advanced  of  cities,  and  only  one  in  fifty  in  the  average  of  cities. 
And  yet  our  dreamer  of  caste  and  inequality,  mutters  in  his  sleep:  **  The  cruel  sus- 
picion is  forced  upon  us  that  our  present  educational  system  largely  unfits  young 
people  to  deal  with  the  actual  necessities  of  those  who  are  to  earn  their  own  living. 
It  takes  away  self-reliance,  begets  conceit,  and  draws  attention  to  what  is  orna- 
mental rather  than  fundamental."  Reading,  writing,  and  arithnietic,  it  seems,  are 
not  nractical  enough  because  they  are  general  disciplines,  and  give  directive  power 
to  all  who  possess  them.  The  one  in  fifty  who  is  studying  algebra  and  Latin  is 
grudged  his  privileges.  A  knowledge  of  hod-carrying  is  more  practical  than  writ- 
ingl 

LISTEN  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

When,  in  1843,  the  English  Parliament  were  debating  whether  the  sum  of  £30,000 
should  or  should  not  be  appropriated ''  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  for  the 
common  people,"  and  when  they  had  just  appropriated  £60,000  for  the  support  of 
the  Queen's  horees  and  hounds.  Thomas  Cany  le,  then  writing  his  soul-stimng  book 
on  Chartism,  set  down  in  letters  of  fire  these  words  on  the  general  humanitarian 
aspect  of  the  Question  of  government  support  of  education: 

''  Who  would  suppose  mat  education  were  a  thing  which  had  to  be  advocated  on 
the  groimd  of  local  expediency,  or,  indeed,  on  any  ground?  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  which 
should  need  no  advocating,  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  ^t  of 
thinking  to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think;  this,  one 
would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thin^  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitant  liv- 
ing all  mutilated  in  their  limbs;  each  strong  man  with  his  ri^ht  arm  lamed  ?  How 
much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul  with  its  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  extinct,  so  that 
it  sees  not.  light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant  it  has  come  in 
vain.  For  six  thousand  years  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  effort,  have  been  de- 
vising, doing,  discovering;  in  mysterious  infinite,  indissoluble  communion,  warring, 
a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of  necessity  and  night;  the^ 
have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests,  and  to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  it 
had  not  been.  The  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  still  Runic  enigmas 
to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  and  that  great  spiritual  kingdom,  the  toil- 
won  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his  brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing 
non-extant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire;  he  knows  it  not,  suspects  it  not.  And  is 
it  not  his,  withal,  the  conquest  ol  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  possession 
of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him,  from  generation  to  generation;  he 
knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his,  that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  *  *  * 
Heavier  ¥nx)ng  is  not  done  under  the  sun." 

THE  CONTEST  IS  ONE  BETWEEN    DARKNESS    AND   LIGHT;  MATERIALISTIC    UNBELIEF, 

AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

One  voice,  the  voice  of  Christian  humanitarianism,  says:  Teach  aspiration  for  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  and  divine;  teach  it  to  all,  even  the  lowest.  Teach  all  to 
desire  with  an  unquenchable  himger  more  wisdom,  more  knowledge,  more  com- 
mand over  nature,  more  elevation  of  position,  more  usefulness,  more  directive 
power.  The  other  voice  says:  t*e  contented  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  quench 
all  aspiration.  All  talk  about  perpetual  growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  non- 
sense, and  worse,  when  addressed  to  the  children  of  common  laborers. 

The  reason  that  the  first  voice  gives  for  its  creed  is  that  its  faith  teaches  the  divine 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  goal  of  civilization  is  the  emanciptation 
of  each  from  all  debasing  servitude  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  Christian 
duty  of  all  to  help  their  fellow-men  to  rise.  The  reason  given  by  thfe  other  voice  is 
the  necessity  which  it  feels  that  there  shall  be  a  class  in  society  perfectly  contented 
to  be  menial  servants,  and  fitted  for  nothing  above  that  office. 

The  critics  of  our  educational  system  are  never  done  with  telling  us  that  its  results 
are  to  make  the  rising  generation  discontented  with  its  lot.    As  if  this  were  ^  do- 
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feet  rather  than  tli^greatest  glory  of  an  educational  system !  What  place  is  there 
in  our  system  for  a  drone  who  is  utterly  devoid  of  aspiration?  To  be  like  dumb, 
driven  cattle, —  is  this  permitted  or  encouraged  in  a  Christian  civilization?  Man 
is  immortal,  and  has  an  infinite  destiny, —  this  is  the  burden  of  Christian  teaching. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Christian  civilization  strives  towards  the  heavens,  it  suo- 
dues  nature  and  makes  natural  forces  toil  for  it,  and  procures  food,  clotJiing,  and 
shelter  for  the  body.  It  continually  turns  out  the  drudee  from  his  vocation,  and 
says  to  him:  I  do  not  want  your  mere  bodilv  toil  at  any  price;  I  have  a  machine 
tliat  can  do  such  work  better  than  the  like  of  you,  and  at  less  than  what  you  would 
call  starvation- wages.  Up,  therefore,  and  acquire  directive  intelligence  so  that  you 
may  manage  and  direct  this  macMne,  and  other  machines;  for  presently  we  shaU 
need  no  more  mere  hand-labor,  but  require  all  to  be  intelligent  and  directive.** 

As  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  as  destined  for  His  eternal  kingdom,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  look  upon  any  education  that  schools  may  give  us  as  too  hign  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  a  human  being  is  called  to  occupy  in  life  ?  In  view  of  the  necessity 
for  educated  directive  power  in  an  age  of  productive  industry,  when  the  superin- 
tendence of  machines  is  the  chief  industnal  business,  is  a  general  education  that 
gives  one  insight  into  nature  and  insight  into  the  human  mind  tck)  much?  In  a 
representative  democracy,  in  which  the  laws  that  govern  property  and  personal 
rights  are  made  by  the  representatives  elected  by  all  the  people,  including  the  hum- 
blest citizens  of  the  country,  is  any  education  too  good  for  tne  people? 

The  American  people  answer,  No. 
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vn. 

FACTS  VERSUS  THEORIES. 

Shown  by  the  Records  kept  for  Twenty-two  Years  by  the  Principal  op 
A  High  School,  oiviNd  the  Subsequent  Occupations  pursued  by  the  Grad- 
uates. 

In  view  of  the  occasional  assaults  upon  the  public  schools  of  all 
grades  and  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  them;  and  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  High  Schools;  as  well 
as  the  disposition  shown  by  some  to  confine  all  free  public  instruc- 
tion to  the  narrowest  possible  limits;  on  the  plea  that  the  education 
there  given  trains  the  pupils  away  from  industries,  gives  them  false 
notions  of  life,  unfits  them  for  usefulness,  etc. ,  etc. ;  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  carping  criticism  indulged  in  by  certain  self-constituted 
censors,  and  occasionally  carelessly  repeated  by  those  who  would 
not  intentionally  assume  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  schools; 
the  following  statistics  of  the  results  of  such  school  training,  as 
shown  by  the  actual  subsequent  employments  of  the  pupils  trained 
•  in  the  High  School  of  a  small  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprising  a  history  of  the  graduates  for  twenty-two  years,  will  be 
found  of  interest. 

These  accusations  of  the  evil  influences  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  so  often  reiterated  that  even  persons  of  intelligence  come  to 
believe  that  there  must  be  some  ground  for  them, — an  impression 
recently  greatly  stimulated  by  the  arguments  advanced  by  some 
over  zealous  promoters  of  the  latest  educational  novelty, — the  pro- 
posed introduction  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools. 

The  statistics  collected  and  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Missimer,  in  which 
the  actual  facts  have  been  carefully  ascertained,  furnish  the  best 

e)ssible  refutation  of  such  vague  accusations  so  far  as  this  single 
igh  School  is  concerned.  No  similar  records  of  the  graduates  of 
a  public  school  are  known  to  the  writer,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
admirable  precedent  thus  set  by  Mr.  Missimer  may  be  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  that  the  absurdly  exaggerated  charges  against  the  schools 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  test  of  truth. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Missimer,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  report  made  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Jones,  the  City  Superintendent  of  public  schools,*  discusses  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the  value  and  effect  of  the  education  given 
in  the  Hi^h  School;  and,  incidentally,  considers  the  question  of  the 
proposed  introduction  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Over  against  the  accusation  that  the  public  schools,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  High  Schools,  train  their  pupils  away  from  the  industries, 
and  so  exert  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  rising  generation,  Mr. 
Missimer  sets  his  carefully  ascertained  statistics  which  show  the 
actual  employments  of  all  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Erie,  for 
theyearslSS*-^,  1885-86, Erie, Penn'a.  Walker &GaJla«her, printers,  1887.    Pp.84. 
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That  the  High  School  incites  the  pupils  to  aspire  to  rise  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  labor,  Mr.  Missimer  rightly  considers 
to  be  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  The  advancing  age  incessantly  de- 
mands a  better  intellectual  preparation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  applications  to  use.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  schools  must  deal  with  education,  not  with  industries,  per  se. 
This  distinction  is  a  sound  one,  as  most  of  the  advocates  for  Manual 
Training  in  schools  have  latterly  practically  admitted  bv  basing 
their  more  recent  arguments  for  its  introduction  upon  peaagogic^l 
grounds;  yet  the  earnest  advocates  of  industrial  training  through 
all  the  stages  of  school  life,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Missimer  in  his  extreme  statement  that  *'the  problem  of  indus- 
trial education  must  be  solved  independently  of  the  public  school;'' 
unless,  indeed,  it  shall  appear  that  by  the  term  "  industrial  educa- 
tion" as  here  used,  Mr.  Missimer  means  **the  definite  teaching  of 
trades;"  in  which  event  they  will  readily  accede  to  his  proposition, 

Mr.  Missimer  has  kindly  furnished  for  the  present  Keport  under 
date  of  January,  1889,  revised  data,  bringing  the  figures  down  to 
September,  1888,  instead  of  only  to  September,  1886,  with  which 
date  the  statistics  given  in  the  Superintendent's  report  ended.  Witli 
this  exception  the  report  which  follows,  is  the  report  as  then  printed : 

Report  by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

This  continues  to  be  as  it  has  been  from  its  organization,  the  **  people's  school " — 
not  an  institution  for  a  select  number,  with  favorable  surroundings,  but  for  tlie 
rich,  the  well-to-do.  those  of  small  means,  and  especially  for  those  struggling  i^ith 
poverty.    During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  many  a  poor  boy,  and  many  a 

Cr  girl,  have  been  materially  helped  in  getting  on  in  the  world  by  what  this  school 
done  for  them. 
Below,  the  Principal  presents  some  of  the  facts  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
school,  which  do  not  accord  with  many  of  the  sweeping  statements  made  by  public 
speakers   and  writers,  who  have  a  greater  capacity  for  handling  words  uian  for 
gaining  and  handling  facts: 

It  is  apparent  to  th6  most  casual  reader  that  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
present  tune,  in  the  educational  world,  is  industrial  education. 

common  charges  against  common  schools. 

Complaints  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  public  school  system  in  fitting  our  boys  and 
girls  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  are  heard  on  every  side.  Prom  press,  pulpit, 
politician,  statesman  and  school  man,  come  the  general  charges  ttM  the  public 
school  courses  are  "overloaded  with  too  many  embellishments;"'  tliatthe  common 
English  of  the  fathers  is  side-tracked  by  too  manjr  **  extras;"  that  public  school  ed- 
ucation is  "  spread  over  too  much  groimd; "  that  it  is  a  mere  "  method-grinding  ma- 
chine, run  by  teachers  who  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  red-tapeism; ''  that  our  public 
school  pupils  **  are  too  much  taught; "  that  **  under  the  wise  neglect  of  the  old  time 
methods  boys  and  girls  developed  far  more  individuality  and  strength  than  under 
the  modern  coaxing-coddUng-explaining-everything  system; "  that  the  entire  ten- 
dency of  public  school  education  is  toward  the  *'  abstract; "  toward  the  occupations 
that  **  involve  only  mental  training,"  and  away  from  tlie  occupations  that  demand 
the  use  of  the  hands. 

Nor  do  these  charges  lack  the  weight  of  high  authority.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  his  Harvard  anniversary  address,  was  of  the  opinion  that  **  our  public  schools  teach 
too  little  or  too  much;  too  little,  if  education  is  to  go  no  further;  and  too  many 
things  if  what  is  taught  is  to  be  thoroughly  taught."  Mr.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  said  in  his  last  annual  report:  **  In  too 
many  localities  it  happens  tiiat  such  pupils  as  leave  the  schools  while  in  the  common 
grades,  imdoubtedly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all,  are  no  better  fitted  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  than  in  the  earlier  days,  and  it  is*  doubted  if  they  are  as  well. ' 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  commented  at  length  in  a  late  message  upon  the  de- 
cline of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  to  the  trades,  alleging  that  t£e  majority  of 
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Bk.illed  workmen  in  his  State  are  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  our  boys  have 
turned  their  backs  with  disdain  upon  the  manual  occupations  of  their  fathers,  and  g(yne 
to  jolil-the  innumerable  throng  of  those  who  are  trymg  to  pick  up  a  living ^bj  un-  ^ 
skilled  labor,  which  does  not  soil  and  harden  the  hands.  Governor  Hill  also  recom*  * 
mends  as  a  remedy  for  this  grave  evil,  making  **  manual  labor  within  certain  limitu 
SL  part  of  our  pubUc  school  system,  certainly  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the 
State/'  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  public  school  education  is  drawing  its  pupils 
away  from  manual  employments. . 

In  his  inaugimd  adoress,  Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  took  up  the  «anie 
topic  of  industrial  education,  and  was  thoroughly  clear  and  positive  in  his  belief 
that  '•  the  main  fault  of  our  present  system  is  that  it  leads  directly  and  inevitably 
to  that  which  is  abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical.  It  deals  in  wordk 
and  signs,  and  not  with  facts  and  things.  The  graduate  of  our  average  high  school, 
as  all  experience  proves,  is  educated  away  from  what  are  called  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  into  a  fitness  for  those  employments  which  involve  only  mental  trainmg. 
In  short,  the  head  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  hand,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
i*ely  upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  impor» 
tant  positions  which  our  industrial  establishments  offer." 

According  to  this  high  authority,  the  engrafting  of  industrial,  manual  training 
upon  our  present  school  system  is  the  natural  remedy  for  this  state  of  tilings^ 

TM  POPULAB  INDICTMEKt  QUESTIONED* 

"With  the  highest  opinion  of  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  the  authors  of  these  views  4 
Tve  do  not  believe  that  they  are  true*  We  do  not  believe  that  **  the  main  fault  of 
our  present  (public  school)  system  is  tliat  it  leads  directlv  and  inevitably  to  that 
which  is.  abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical. 

The  present  occupations  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
should  most  eflfectually  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  tliis  charge.  If  true,  tlie  major- 
ity of  such  occupations  should  be  mental  in  their  character;  if  false,  they  should  be 
manual,  or  industrial,  in  their  character. 

Happily,  such  data  are  at  hand  in  the  Erie  High  School:  and  in  a  high  school,  if 
anywnere,  the  main  tendency  of  public  school  training  should  assert  itself. 

These  are  the  facts. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  from  September,  1866,  to  September,  1888,  there  were 
663  boys  in  attendance  at  this  High  School,  of  whom  66  were  still  in  the  school,  and 
the  rest.  597  are,  so  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  engaged  in  the  following  pursuits: 

Manual. — ^Trades,  99;  railroad,  24;  farmers,  35;  laborers,  10;  ranchmen,  4;  hack- 
men,  2.    Total,  174. 

Industrial. — Business,  214;  civil  engineers,  9;  telegraphers,  8;  stenographers,  6; 
chemists,  3;  dentists,  4;  draughtsmen,  7;  druggists,  3;  clerks,  92.    Total,  »*U6. 

Mental. — Lawyers,  19;  editors,  11:  doctors,  6;  teachers,  11;  ministers,  5:  Utera- 
ture,  1;  artist,  1;  singer,  1.     Total,  55. 

MUceUaneous. — Army,  1;  navy,  4;  dead  and  unknown,  17.    Total,  22. 

That  is  to  say,  out  of  all  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  this  High  School,  520, 
or  87  per  cent.,  are  found  in  manual  and  industrial  occupations;  wliile  but  55,  or  9.2 
per  cent.,  are  found  in  purely  mental  occupations.  Does  this  look  as  if  "  the  main 
fault  of  our  present  system  is  that  it  leads  directlv  and  inevitably  to  that  which  is 
abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical  ? 

To  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to  classifying  *' clerks"  as  of  an  industrial 
occupation,  it  may  be  said  that  if  they  are  not  hidustrml,  within  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  they  surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  mental  occupation.  Indeed, 
oftentimes  the  calling  of  clerk  calls  for  far  more  manual  than  mental  expertnesa. 
Besides  our  book-keepers  in  bank  or  store,  clerks  also  include  those  who  serve  behind 
tiie  counter,  and  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the  calling  of  clerk  is  the  first 
round  in  the  ladder  that  ends  in  business. 

Though  the  popular  complaint  is  that  our  boys  are  educated  away  from  industrial 
pursuits,  the  facts  about  the  972  girls  who  have  attended  this  high  school  during  the 
same  period  of  twenty -two  years,  are  of  interest  also. 

Of  these  there  were  still  in  school  145,  and  the  rest,  827,  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Married,  296;  at  home,  2^5;  teachers,  180. 

In  Manual  and  Industrial  occupations: 

Clerks,  32;  stenographers,  5;  trades,  20;  proof-reader,  1;  draughtsman,  1;  teleg- 
rapher, 1;  domestics,  4.    Total,  64. 

Doctor,  1;  dead  and  imknown,  51. 

That  iSi  581,  or  64.2  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  number  are  at  home  or  married,  the 
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most  practical  spheres  of  life,  for  the  fulfillment  of  whose  high  responsibilities  there 
can  never  be  too  much  education. 

That  only  about  7.8  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  manual  and  industrial  employments 
'cannot t>e  cited  against  our  public  school  system;  because  girls  are  cut  off  from  such 
employments  by  the  lack  of  the  physical  strength  necessary  to  perform  them;  nor 
can  the  number  engaged  in  the  employment  of  teaching  be  also  brought  forward  in  ■ 
support  of  the  charge  that  our  schools  are  educating  their  pupils  **  away  from  that 
which  is  practical.**  What  more  practical  employment  than  that  of  the  teacher? 
What^caliing  is  more  useful  and  valuable  to  the  community  than  that  which  trains 
and- moulds  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic? 

It  is  further  charged  tliat  "  the  graduate  of  our  average  high  school,  as  all  expe- 
rience proves,  is  educated  away  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  into  a  fitness  for  those 
emnloyments  which  involve  only  mental  training." 

The  experience  of  our  High  School  does  not  sustain  the  truth  of  this  charge.    Of 

the  boys  graduated  since  1^,  who  are  not  in  school  or  dead,  63.4  per  cent,  are  in 

such  industrial  pursuits  as  trades,  railroading,  dentistry,  stenograi)hy,  civil  engi- 

-  neering,  business  and  clerking;  dO  per  cent,  are  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  editors 

and  teachers.    These  facts  carry  their  own  comment. 

Of  the  girls  who  have  graduated,  who  are  not  in  school  or  dead,  56  per  cent  are 
teachers,  11.3  per  cent,  are  at  home,  36.8  per  cent,  are  married,  5.4  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits.  Though  the  indictment  does  not  lie  against  our  girls, 
for  reasons  before  given,  these  figures,  are,  nevertheless,  suggestive. 

WANT  OF  SKILLED  LABOR  NOT  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE  ^CHOOLS. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  school  system  compel  us 
*'  to  rely  upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  im- 
poi'tant  (X)sitions  which  our  industrial  establishments  offer.** 

This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  it  were  true,  tlie  sooner  the  public  school  system 
were  changed,  the  better.  But  it  is  not  true.  If  there  are  more  foreign  tlian  native 
skilled  laborers  filling  the  lucrative  and  important  positions  in  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments, the  cause  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  cnaracter  of  public  scliool  educa- 
tion, but  to  sometliing  entirely  different. 

There  are  just  as  many  boys  who  w^ant  to  learn  trades  as  there  ever  were,  in 
school  or  out  of  school.  In  the  country  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
In  our  cities,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Access  to  the  trades  lies  very  ^ner- 
ally  tlirough  the  trade  organizations.  It  \s  well  known  that  in  all  our  large  mduK- 
ti'ial  eHtablishments,  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  admitted  to  learn  a  trade  is 
controlled  by  the  trade  unions.  Tliey  have  made  very  stringent  rules  r^arding  the 
admission  of  apprentices  into  a  shop,  and  nothing  more  arouses  their  rebellion  than 
any  attempt  to  override  these  regulations.  The  reason  is  apparent.  They  want  to 
control  the  supplv  of  skilled  labor.  For  this  reason,  manual  training  in  our  schools 
would  be  oi)posea  to  their  purpose,  as  it  would  sui-ely  tend  to  increase  and  cheapen 
the  supply  of  the  very  lal)or  which  tliev  wish  to  restrict  and  make  dearer. 

Again,  a  trade  is  seldom  thoroughly  learned  in  our  large  industrial  establisli- 
ments.  One  or  two  details  of  the  business  are  the  general  average  of  our  modern 
workman's  knowledge  of  his  trade.  When  a  boy  is  put  to  learn  a  trade  in  Europe, 
he  learns  it  in  every  part,  and  is  kept  at  it  for  years.  When  he  leaves  it,  he  leaves  a 
skilled  workman.  These  are  the  men,  whether  native  or  foreign,  who  only  are  com- 
petent **  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  important  positions."  No  others  are  com- 
petent. If  it  be  the  foreigner  then,  who  carries  off  our  industrial  prizes,  one  reason 
at  least  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  industrial  system,  rather  than  in  any  apparent  fault 
of  our  public  school  system. 

Again,  if  our  boys  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  manual  occupations  of  their 
f athera,  it  is  oftentimes  not  a  matter  of  deficiency  in  public  education,  but  of  laxity  in 
home  education.  Have  we  of  the  passing  generation  been  as  particular  with  our  boys 
as  the  fathers  of  former  generations  V  Have  we  not  all  heai'd  of  a  time  when  a  boy 
who  got  to  be  along  in  his  teens,  was  accosted  as  follows:  **  Well,  John,  what  are 
you  goin  ;  to  be?"  '*  It's  now  time  for  you  to  learn  a  trade,  and  which  would  you 
like  to  be  —  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a  mason,  a  miller,  or  what?"  A  momentous 
(question .  truly,  for  John,  and  if  John  couldn't  decide  it,  it  was  generally  decided  for 
him.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  drift  and  carelessness  in  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion with  too  many  parents  nowadays  ?  And  if  there  are  fewer  boys  learning  trades, 
is  not  another  reason  found  in  the  easy  shiftlessness  of  too  many'parents? 

Industrial  education  —  instruction  in  the  principles  of  drawing  and  construction, 
and  in  the  principles  of  the  various  trades,  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  thing  for  our  la- 
boring population  to  get;  but  it  can  not  be  imparted  successfully  as  a  part  of  public 
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school  instruction  without  changing  the  entire  character  and  scope  of  our  public 
school  courses.  They  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  industrial  feature. 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  in  science  and  the  useful  arts  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, that  our  public  schools,  even  to  teach  the  most  practical  things,  have  to  teach 
now  in  the  higher  grades  a  good  many  things.  Fifty  years  ago  the  telegraph  was 
just  finding  praoti<^  issue  from  the  brain  of  Morse.  Fifty  years- ago  the  railroad  ^ 
was  in  its  infancjr;  the  steam  engine  and  the  locomotive  were  primitive  affairs;  some  * 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  liheir  wonderful  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  were  not  yet  made.  Fifty  years  ago  the  three  R's  were  perhaps  edu- 
cationally sufficient  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life;  but  now,  in  the  age  of  the 
telephone  and  the  type-writer,  of  the  marvelous  applications  of  electricity,  and  the 
achievements  of  machinery,  public  school  education,  even  to  be  most  severely  practi- 
cal, must  necessarily  involve  more  than  the  traditional  three  R's  of  the  fathers.-  To 
make  industrial  education  the  chief  work  of  our  public  schools,  or  even  a  part  of 
their  work,  would  cripple  or  destroy  their,i>roper  function.  It  is  not  their  busmess  to 
be  a  feeder  of  the  great  labor  supply.  With  industrial  education  as  their  main  feature, 
they  could  be  nothing  else.  From  that  day  the  masses  would  lose  forever  the  oppor- 
lanity  of  higher  education.    That  would  henceforth  be  a  luxury  of  the  rich  only. 

Cut  off  from  the  masses  the  boon  of  higher  education,  take  this  privilege  from  the 
children  of  the  people,  from  your  child  and  my  child,  from  the  child  of  me  laboring 
poor  and  the  mechanic,  who  constitute  05  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  even  in  our 
high  schools,*  and  we  take  the  first  step  in  separating  the  people  of  the  country  into 
castes  as  permanent  and  as  sharply  denned,  if  not  as  numerous,  as  those  of  India. 
Such  an  educational  system  would  be  the  knell  of  republicanism.  With  such  a 
BTstem  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and  the 
Revolution  would  never  have  occurred,  f 

The  problem  of  industrial  education  must  be  solved  independently  of  the  public 
school.  Thaf  they  should  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  manual  employments  is  an 
idea  bom,  originally,  of  demagogism.  It  is  not  their  business  to  mase  masons,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths  and  shoemakers,  but  to  instill  the  habits  of  mind  that  will 
make  abetter  mason,  a  better  carpenter,  a  better  blacksmith  and  a  better  shoemaker, 
than  would  be  possible  without  such  training.  The  mind  moves  the  hand.  And 
with  mind  behind  them,  even  the  pick,  the  shovel  and  the  axe  are  conscious  tools. 

All  work  is  honorable.  That  is  a  lesson  which  the  young  should  ever  learn;  but 
it  is  also  honorable  for  them  to  learn  that  those  are  not  the  noblest  occupations  in 
life  which  call  for  one  unending  round  of  ceaseless  daily  toiL 

Progress,  culture,  civilization,  happiness,  lie  in  the  struggle  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  forms  of  labor;  from  the  empire  of  the  hand  to  the  empire  of  the  mind.  To 
teach  otherwise  is  to  cut  off  the  strongest  incentive  to  a  boy's  best  effort  and  a  girPs 
highest  hope. 

tTo  teach  men  the  practical  things  of  life,  which  life  itself  will  be  sure  to  teach, 
is  not  so  much  education  as  to  train  the  individual  intellect  of  all,  and  so  to  find  out 
who  are  coinpetent  to  increase  the  general  welfare  by  occupying  the  highest 
positions  in  liie.  To  teach  knowledge  of  self,  to  promote  morahty  and  refinement 
through  the  teaching  of  self -discipline  and  self-control,  to  lead  these  young  human 
flouls  *'  to  see  that  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  only  permanent,  content  is  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  grovelling  in  the  rank  and  steaming  valleys  of  sense,  but  by  continual  striv- 
mg  towards  those  hi^h  peaks  where,  resting  in  eternal  calm,  reason  discerns  the 
undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the  highest  Ghxxl,  *  a  cloud  by  day,  a  pillar  by  night.' " 
Qua,  and  this  only,  is  education. 

H.  C.  MISSIMER, 

Ptineipal  High  School 

*  For  the  last  two  years,  the  **  rich"  and  '*  poor"  statistics  in  the  Erie  High  School, 
are  as  follows:— 

Whole  number  in  attendance — 847. 

Number  whose  parents  have  no  property  assessment:  54,  or  15.5  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $250,  149,  or  40.1  per  cent. 

"om  nothing  up  to  $500,  300,  or  57.6  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $1,000,  218,  or  61.1  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $1,500,  286,  or  68  per  cent. 

fjom  $1,500  up  to  $82,000,  111,  or  82  per  cent. 
.  tin  an  article  entitled  **  Something  for  the  Elducational  Iconoclast,"  which  appeared 
"1  "The  Academy*'  for  April,  1880,  embodying  this  report,  this  paragraph  was 
added. 
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The  practical  character  of  the  studies  in  the  High  School,  and  the  degree  of  popU' 
larity  which  each  enjoys,  are  shown  by  the  following 

RANGE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  range  of  studies  for  the  year  1884-65,  with  the  number  pursuing  each,  is  as 
'follows: 

Arithmetic,  87;  Book-keeping,  62;  AlgebraflS?;  Geometry,  47. 

Latin,  08;  Greek,  4;  German,  155;  French,  18;  Rhetoric,  85;  English  Literature, 
25;  General  History,  25;  English  Grammar,  27. 

U.  S.  Constitution,  51;  Physical  Geography,  142;  Physiology,  105;  Chemistry,  15; 
Physics,  24;  Geology,  8. 

Music,  229;  Drawing,  147;  English  Composition,  207:  Declamation,  207;  General 
Information,  207;  Mental  Philosophy,  14;  Object  Teaching,  14;  English,  209. 

The  range  of  studies  for  the  year  1885-86,  with  the  number  pursuing  each,  is  as 
follows: 

Arithmetic,  107:  Book-keeping,  29;  Algebra,  140;  Geometry,  74. 

Latin,  8;  Greek,  2;  French,  18;  German,  159;  Rhetoric,  20;  English  literature^ 
17;  General  History,  8;  EngMi  Grammar,  89. 

Physical  Geography,  90;  Physiology,  70;  Chemistry,  42;  Physics,  68;  UiS.ConsU- 
tution,  89. 

Music,  225;  Drawing,  140;  English  Composition,  218;  Declamation,  218;  General 
Information,  218;  English  Authors,  220. 
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AN  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  FREE 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  free,  public,  common  school  has  become  so  thoroughly  incor- 

E orated  in  tne  lives  and  thoughts  of  American  communities,  that  I 
ave  felt,  many  times,  while  collecting  and  collating  the  articles 
which  make  up  the  present  Appendix,  tnat  the  objection  would  oc- 
cur to  many  readers  that  it  was  wholly  needless  and  unnecessary  to 
encumber  this  Report  with  arguments, — however  excellent  in  them- 
selves and  from  wnatever  high  authorities, — in  support  of  common 
free  schools.  I  confess  to  having  been  much  surprised  when  the 
conviction  was  first  forced  in  upon  me  that  there  were  still  to  -be 
found,  in  this  free  Republic  of  ours,  many  who  antagonized  the  whole 
system  of  public  schools.  Since  that  day,  however,  the  antagonism 
of  one  branch  of  the  church  has  become  patent  to  all.  The  children 
of  foreign  emigrants,  who  need  the  Americanizing  influence  and  asso- 
ciations of  common  schools  to  transform  them  into  true  Americans, 
are  to  be  sedulously  kept  from  these  schools. 

The  motives  which  lead  to  this  action  are,  however,  evident  and 
comprehensible.  Another  class  of  objectors  were  met  by  Horace 
Mann  in  his  initial  efforts  to  create  the  system  of  free  common 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  who  pleaded  that  to  establish  these  schools 
at  public  cost  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  citizen.  Their  arguments  were  at  that  time  so  thoroughly 
answered,  that  they  fell  into  desuetude,  and  those  who  urged  them 
were  long  thought  to  have  met  with  the  fate  of  the  Dodo. 

Erroneously  believed  to  be  included  among  the  instances  of  a  form 
of  government  which  the  holders  of  one  theory  of  government  vig- 
orously antagonize,  these  schools  of  the  people  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  bitterly  attacked  by  political  theorists  and  champions,  but 
such  political  opposition  is  generally  sporadic  and  short-lived.  These 
schools  have  been  found  too  securely  entrenched  in  the  popular  heart, 
to  offer  a  very  inviting  field  for  any  political  missionary  opposing 
them,  and  generally  politicians  of  ail  parties  vie  with  each  other  in 
urging  their  own  claims  as  friends  and  supporters  of  the  free  com- 
mon schools. 

Still  the  recent  sudden  development  of  combined  effort  to  build  up 
aU  over  the  country  the  parochial  schools  by  preventing  attendance 
on  the  free  common  schools, — and  the  fact  that  old  arguments  are 
continually  revamped  and  urged,  now  against  all  free  schools,  again, 
against  particular  classes  of  free  schools,  or  against  particular  studies; 
au  go  to  warn  the  friends  of  free  schools  that  the  "  price  "  they  must 
pay  for  them,  is  no  less  than  that  set  by  the  martyr  patriot  on  Lib- 
erty,—<«  Eternal  VIGILANCE." 

Each  generation  needs  to  know  on  what  an  enduring  basis  of  rea- 
son and  necessitv  these  schools  rest,  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  no 
harm.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  preceding  papers  were  here 
inserted.  -  .    ^^^.^ 
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We  come  now  to  a  very  diflFerent  paper,  which  is  here  given  m 
full.  This  paper  is  given,  primarily,  to  show  that  the  opposition  t<> 
free  schools  is  not  merely  an  obsolete,  traditionary  theory,  but  really 
exists  and  finds  advocates  to-day. 

While  this  Report  has  \men  passing  throug:h  the  press  the  striking 
book,  entitled  **  Industrial  Liberty,"  from  which  the  following  i)af>er. 
comprising  an  entire  chapter,  is  taken,  has  appeared.  The  entire 
chanter  is  here  quoted  in  order  that  the  author  may  state  his  case 
with  all  the  fullness  given  in  his  own  volum^;  otherwise,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  this  Report,  most  of  his  references  to  the  Church,  and 
to  tne  Freedmen,  mij^ht  as  well  have  been  omitted,  and  only  the  ex- 
tracts directly  applying  to  the  free  common  schools  given.  Perhaps 
it  should  also  be  stated  that  none  of  the  "  cross  heads"  appear  in  mr. 
Bonham's  book— they  have  been  inserted  here  by  the  editor  of  this 
Report. 

In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  important  and  timely  topics  in  a 
forcible  and  often  original  manner;  and,  in  many  cases,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  far  more  successfully  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter  quoted. 
He  recognizes  the  changes  wrought  by  the  discovery  and  utilization 
of  the  new  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  with  the  inevitable  accom- 
panying turmoil  and  complications  incident  to  the  •tremendous  re- 
adjustments of  industries  and  conditions,  which  have  been  thereby 
necessitated,  all  over  the  civilized  world;    but  he  maintains    that 
principles  remain,  and  that  the  outcome  must  be  in  accordance  w^ith 
the  ordered  laws  of  mental  action,  of  true  political  economy,  and  of 
human  liberty,  concerning  all  of  which  he  is  hopeful.     He  seems  in- 
clined to  carry  his  theories  to  their  logical  results  with  all  the  theo- 
rist's careless  disregard  of  present- conditions  or  consequences — a 
characteristic  common  alike  to  the  mediaeval  expounded  of  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  professors  of  the  so-called  science  of  political  econ- 
omy in  this  nineteenth  century.     Such  comments  as  seem  called 
for  by  his  chapter  on  common  schools  will  here  follow  that  chapter. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AS  CHAL. 
LENQED,  CRITICIZED  AND  CONDEMNED  IN  A  RECENT  VOLUME* 

Chapter  x. 
Paternal  Government— Continued. 

Defioition  of  paternalism— The  common-school  systems-Origin  of  the  system  and  the  reeniltB  to  civil 
ization  nroniised  by  its  advocates— The  results  after  fifty  years  of  trial— Its  antagonism  to  theprio 
ctples  of  industrial  liberty. 

From  the  conditions  described  in  the  precedinj^  chapter  as  the  causes  of  paternal 
ism,  we  may  by  generalization  make  such  a  dehnition  of  paternal  government,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  government  of  self-dependence,  as  will  enable  us  in  this 
respect,  to  measure  the  usual  character  of  our  current  legislation. 

That  government  is  paternal  w^hich  in  any  way  erects  or  creates  obstacles  tend* 
ing  to  interfere  with  the  industriid  incentives  and  equal  political  rights  of  the  citi< 
zen,  or  wliich  fails  to  prevent  the  creation  of  such  obstables,  or  to  remove  any  ex« 
isting  ones. 

Under  this  rule  a  government  is  paternal:  first,  when  it  supports  or  recognizee 
any  ix>litical  or  industrial  class;  as,  for  example,  when  it  supports  a  tariff  for  protec 
tion,  because  it  thereby  necessarily  confers  industrial  privileges  upon  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

♦Industrial  Liberty,  by  John  M.  Bonham.  New  York  and  I^ndon:  G.  P.  Put- 
man's  Sons.    The  Knickerbocker  Press.     1888.    Pp.  414^ 
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Second,  mrhea  it  permits  any  quaat-pxihUc  corporation  to  make  discriminationfi 
rietween.  citisen  and  citizen,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  equal  industrial 
r  ights. 

Third,  when  it  exacts  contributions  from  its  citizens  to  be  used  in  interfering 
with  the  family  relation,  and  endeavoring  to  regulate  and  mould  human  faculties; 
as  is  illustrated  in  what  is  called  the  common-school  system. 

Fourth,  when,  through  the  legislatiure  or  the  courts,  it  interferes  with  the  equal- 
ity and  sanctity  of  contract,  either  by  attempting  to  impart  to  the  obligations  of 
the  government  the  quality  of  legal-tender,  or  by  establishing  any  priority  of  lien 
for  any  industrial  or  special  class. 

Fifth,  when  it  engagee  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  industry  in  competition  with 
the  individual  citizen,  where  the  motive  for  such  industry  is  profit. 

A  NON-PATERNAL    OOVEENMEl^T  DEPINED. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  government  ia  not  paternal:  first,  in  providing  for  the  super 
vision  and  control  of  all  of  its  artificial  creations,  such  as  the  gtia»-public  corpora 
tions,  whenever  the  powers  granted  to  such  creations  may  in  any  way  ajffect  the 
political  or  industrial  right  of  the  citizen. 

'  Second,  in  undertaking  to  do  those  administrative  acts  for  the  whole  public  which 
may  not  be  done  by  the  individual,  but  which  are  necessary  for  the  whole  public 
advantage,  and  which  therefore  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  all  of  the  citizens; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures;  the  coinage  of  money; 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  including  the  governmental 
care  ot  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  disabled  in  service;  the  maintenance 
of  the  necessary  fortifications  for  defence;  the  administration  of  the  civil  service; 
and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

Third,  in  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  ^ale  of  intoxicants 
and  poisons;  for  the  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  foi  the  preservation  of 
tlie  peace;  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  for  the  prevention  of  inter- 
ference bjr  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  with  the  industrial  and  political  right 
of  the  citizen. 

It  win  thus  be  seen,  in  a  general  way,  that  what  distinguishes  a  non-paternal 
government  from  a  paternal  one  is  that  the  former  does  not  in  any  case  tolerate  any 
interference  with  the  equal  industrial  incentives,  the  equal  political  right,  or  the 
freedom  and  sanctity  of  contract  of  the  citizen;  while  the  latter  not  only  tolerates 
but  fosters  such  interference. 

As  I  have  already  discussed  protection  and  indicated  its  paternal  character,  I  will 
not,  therefore,  consider  it  here. 

Having  also  considered  the  relation  of  the  guam'-public  corporation  to  the  State,  I 
will  only  say  with  reference  to  the  paternal  phase  of  it,  that  a  government  which 
permits  a  guan-poblic  corporation  to  do  anything  that  is  paternal  must  itself  be  a 
paternal  government;  for  the  non-paternal  government  cannot  permit  the  exercise 
of  paternal  powers.  If,  then,  there  exists  in  a  corporate  franchise  any  element  of 
paternal  power  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  franchise,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  tlie 
non-paternal  government  which  created  it,  to  hold  such  corporation  within  the  non- 
paternal  bound;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be  able  to  supervise  its  management. 
No  act  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose  can  be  construed  to  be  paternal, 
l^ecause  the  whole  scope  and  intention  of  such  act  is  to  prevent  paternalism. 

THB  COMMON  SCHOOL   SYSTEM   XLLUSTBATES   THE  EVILS  Of  PATERNALISM. 

**  I  come  now  to  consider  and  discuss  more  particularly  that  instance  of  paternalism, 
which  is  noted  above  as  next  in  order  to  the  two  last  mentioned,  namely,  the  com- 
mon school  system.  I  choose  to  discuss  this  ia  order  to  show  that  in  a  free  govem- 
Jnent  there  can  be  no  paternalism  whatever,  however  beneficent  its  aim  or  however 
beneficent  its  immediate  results.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  not  only  that  wholesome 
legislation  cannot  depend  upon  the  beneficent  design  of  its  originators;  but  that  if 
legislation  is  paternal  in  its  character,  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiment  which  inspires 
it  will  not  in  the  least  degree  mitigate  its  evil  political  consequences.  Indeed,  that 
a  policy  which  ostensibly  promises  wholesome  results,  but  whose  ultimate  results 
are  vicious,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  one  which  bears  iniquity  upon  its  face;  since 
the  former  is  the  more  likely  to  receive  general  acquiescence  and  support. 

I  know  that  it  will  seem  ungracious  to  very  many  that  one  should  undertake  to 
<l|iestion  a  system  which  has  so  many  pleasing  sentiments  about  it,  and  upon  which 
there  rests  so  much  honest  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race — a  system  which  with 
ii^oy  constitutes  a  panacea  for  all  political  and  moral  ills.  But  ungracious  as  this 
<^^Uengpe  may  seem,  if  it  le^Kls  to  wholesome  conclu^ipns  it  mw^  bec^ 
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that  it  has  seemed  ungracious  only  because  it  has  disturbed  illusions.  To  determine 
whether  legislation  reeilly  supporte  and  furthers  civilization,  it  must  be  measured 
by  the  judgment  and  the  intellect,  not  by  the  sentiments  or  the  emotions*  It  is  tiie 
first  duty  of  a  reformer  to  see  that  in  his  attempts  at  reforming  any  existing  evils 
his  reform  does  not  tend  to  interfere  with  persistent  natural  laws.  It  is  his  duty  to 
contemplate  dispassionately  and  analytically  not  only  those  things  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  intended  to  achieve,  but  what  it  will  achieve — those  remoter 
issues  which  his  movement  will  set  up,  and  also  the  collateral  issues  which  it  affects. 
Any  political  system,  therefore,  for  which  permanency  is  claimed  can  only  properly 
be  measured  by  taking  into  view  the  farthest-breaching  consequences  which  we  by 
any  possibility  are  capable  of  discerning. 

EVILS  OF  THE  SYSTEM   STATED  INFERENTIALLT. 

A  great  deal  of  the  sacredness  which  surrounds  the  commcMiHschool  system,  in  the 
minds  of  most,  comes  from  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  process  of  enlightennient 
which  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  compel  the  advance  of  civilization. 

If  this  assumption  be  not  borne  out  by  the  resultant  facts,  this  sacredness  must 
disappear.  If  it  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  methods  of  this  system  are 
artincial,  that  they  tend  to  unify  rather  than  to  diversify  and  recognize  existing, 
diversity  in  the  human  intellect,  it  must  thereupon  be  admitted  that  to  the  extent 
they  do  this  at  least  they  do-  not  accomplish  a  wholesome  result.  If  the  general 
growth  of  civilization  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  knowledge  derived  from  books 
as  upon  industrial  training  and  education  deriveaf rom  association,  and  if  the  study 
of  books  is  artificially  pressed  and  does  not  of  itself  produce  a  natural  or  a  wholesome 
result  upon  the  race,  then,  judged  by  the  sum  of  its  results,  the  system  is  not  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  those  who  support  it. 

EVILS  STATED  DIRECTLY. 

The  objections  to  this  svstem  may  be  thus  indicated  in  their  natural  order:  First, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government  to  enforce  a  policy 
which  begins  with  an  unequal  exaction  from  the  citizen — a  policy  which  declar^ 
that  A  shall  be  responsiblefor  the  schooling  of  b  s  offspring,  and  that  part  of  A's  in- 
dustry shall  be  exacted  from  him  for  this  purpose;  seccmd,  that  it  is  likewise  incon- 
sistent for  the  government,  by  arbitrary  interference,  to  assume  the  father*s  duty; 
and  third,  that  it  is  likewise  inconsistent  for  the  government  to  seek  by  an  artificial 
effort  to  unify  those  faculties  which  natiue  has  made  diverse.  The  thesis  is  that  such 
a  policy  must  in  the  sum  of  its  consequences  deteriorate  the  freedom  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  race. 

ANALOGIES    TRACED    BETWEEN     EVILS    OP    A    STATE    CHURCH    AND*  THE    COMMON 

SCHOOL  system! 

The  common-school  system,  in  its  influence  upon  secular  life,exhibits  some  points 
of  close  resemblance  to  that  influence  which  was  exhibited  in  the  province  of  re- 
ligious life  by  the  Church,  when  the  Church  and  the  State  were  united,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  common-school  system  the  influence  which  it  is  intended  to 
exert  is  primarily  upon  the  secular  affairs  of  Ufe,  with  the  incidental  hope  of  pro- 
ducing a  higher  quality  of  morals.  It  is  thus  secular  and  ethical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  that  the  Church  aimed  to  exert,  was  primarily  upon  the  spirit- 
ual faculties.  Each  of  these  systems,  however,  assumed  alike  the  beneficence  of 
tlie  end  as  a  warrant  for  its  existence.  This  was  the  supreme  motive  for  their  bein^; 
and  their  advocates  are  equally  averse  to  a  passionless  examination  of  the  disasters 
which  the  systems  entail.  In  the  common-school  system  the  influence  exerted  is 
upon  the  general  intellect;  with  the  Church,  the  influence  which  was  exerted  was 
upon  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  faculties.  In  each  case  the  supreme  beneficence 
of  the  motive  is  set  fortli  to  forbid  all  careful  inquiiy  into  the  methods.  The 
Church,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  State,  reasoned,  if  its  premises  be  conceded, 
with  unanswerable  logic.  It  set  forth  that  immortal  life  was  of  far  more  conse- 
quence than  the  vanishing  affairs  of  this  world,  that  therefore  that  life  must  re- 
ceive the  greatest  thought  and  attention  of  all  men,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
concerns  of  this  life;  that  as  a  religion  was  essential  for  each  individual,  a  rigorous 
creed  must  be  formulated  to  keep  the  ignorant  from  error;  that  Iruth.  being  a  unity, 
must  be  assured  in  uniformity  and  so  accepted,  and  to  insure  this  uniformity  tlieiv 
must  be  one  authority  to  enforce  this  acceptance.  This  authority,  assumra  to  l»e 
direct  .from  God,  must  be  accepted  without  question,  in  its  unity,  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  each  individual.  Nothing  can  be  more  sacred  than  the  office  of  the  men 
who  were  thus  to  accomplish  and  preserve  this  one  faith  for  humanity.     In  the 
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purer  day»  of  the  Church  its  teachers  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  divinely  appointed  agents  of  Heaven  for  thus  securing  the  highest 
hope  of  the  race.  By  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  by  their  personal  abnegation,  they 
illustrated  the  beauty  of  this  unified  faith;  and  when  occasion  arose,  by  their  martyr- 
dom they  sealed  it  with  their  blood.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  higber 
tlian  theirs,  or  of  aims  more  beneficent.  But  their  aims  were  false,  and  the  means 
which  were  employed  as  their  power  grew,  instead  of  tending  to  elevate  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  mankind,  weaJLened  and  degraded  it.  Thus  the  Church  with  its 
authority  made  man  a  dependant  and  not  a  freeman.  The  uniform  faith  which  it 
exacted  in  all  details  tended  to  make  him  but  a  part  of  a  machine.  Uniformitv  in 
belief  and  in  practice  was  enforced;  religion  became  not  a  matter  of  individual 
conviction  from  within,  for  individual  conviction  was  intolerable,  but  something 
which  must  be  impressed  from  without,  and  which  could.be  forced  into  uniformity 
to  the  gain  of  eternal  salvation  even  if  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  freedom. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  first  leaders  of  the 
free-school  movement  can  doubt  the  earnestness  of  their  convictions,  the  loftiness 
of  their  purpose,  the  philanthropy  of  their  aims.  Even  in  their  official  reports  there 
is  a  oertun  verve  which  marks  them  as  enthusiasts  almost  to  a  spiritual  degree. 
Great,  however,  as  were  their  aims,  they  were  not  greater  than  those  nigh  aspirations 
which  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  heroes  of  the  early  Church  and  whicn  tended 
to  make  man  wretched  and  degraded. 

The  world  for  ages  bore  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  unity  more  or  less  submissively, 
based  as  it  was  upon  the  assumed  conditions  of  salvation.  The  processes  for  pro- 
ducing that  unity  grew  more  and  more  exacting  as  the.  authority  increased  and 
took  to  itself  those  vices  which  ever  accompany  tne  possession  of  power  confident 
of  its  domination.  This  continued  until  these  processes  became  intolerable.  Man- 
kind came  at  last  to  realize  the  utter  injustice  of  the  situation,  notwithstanding  its 
front  of  such  seeming  beneficence.  It  is  not  flattering  to  the  wisdom  of  the  race  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  this  realization  came  about.  It  was  not  through  intel- 
ligent examination,  but  mainly  by  d^pamic  inflences  that  men  found  the  evil  results 
of  Church  rule.  The  maxim  long  since  learned  and  forgotten,  releamed  and  then 
again  forgotten,  Res  nolunt  diu  mcUadministrari,  expresses  the  eternal  failure  of 
artifice  to  work  against  nature,  and  the  disasters  which  must  accompany  such  fail- 
ure. When  the  leading  countries  of  western  civilization  realized  their  condition, 
they  threw  off  the  yoke.  Taught  by  bitter  exi)erience,  thev  learned  at  length  that, 
deal  as  the  unified  faith  might  be,  essential  as  many  stiU  continued  to  think  it, 
all  faith  must  thenceforth  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  individual  conviction,  not  to  be 
dictated  by  the  authority  of  a  council:  that  the  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties must  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  in  order  that  greater  human  liberty  should  be  as8m*ed. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  found  not  only  that  spiritual  health  did  not 
depend  upon4he  old  conditions,  not  only  that  humanity  could  not  be  raised  by  being 
constrained,  b«t  that  real  moral  and  political  health  were  one;  that  they  could  not 
exist  in  political  slavery,  and  that  both  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  flourished  best 
in  political  freedom, —  in  recog^nition  of  the  variety  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties and  the  impossibility  of  reducing  them  to  uniformity. 

I  say  it  took  ages  to  realize  that  freedom  was  thus  smothered  under  the  power  of 
a  hierarchy;  that  freedom  was  thus  repressed  by  the  very  sublimity  of  the  aims  of 
that  hierarchy.  We  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  realization  when,  moved  by  the  same 
desire  for  good  in  the  intellectual  field  that  the  early  Church  had  exhibited  in  the  re- 
ligious field,  we  instituted  the  free-school  system.  Thus  we  began  to  forget  the  great 
lesson,  and  to  lose  the  high  vantage  ground  of  history.  The  high-priests  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  took  the  children  from  the  priests  of  the  Church,  who  had  been 
attempting  to  cast  men,  women,  and  children  into  a  spiritual  and  moral  mould,  and 
proceeded,  though  with  some  modifications  of  methoa,  in  the  attempt  to  cast  their 
minds  in  other  artificial  moulds.  It  may  take  aees  for  us  to  learn  that  however  de- 
sirable true  education  may  be,  it  can  only  properly  be  acquired  and  can  only  pro- 
mote freedom  in  accordauoe  with  the  law  of  freedom. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBP06BS  AND  METHODS  OF  HORACE  MANN. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  common-school  system.  He 
started  with  the  postulate,  which  I  have  indicated,  tliat  a  system  of  uniform  teach- 
ing, from  uniform  books,  by  uniform  methods,  was  necessarily  beneficial  and  civil- 
izing. Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  postulate,  he  threw  his  whole  soul 
and  life  into  a  work  which,  being  thus  philantrophic,  he  believed  in  the  end  to  be  Wr- 
tuous.  He  justified  almost  every  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end.  He  de- 
plored any  attempt  at  variety  of  instruction,  and  said  that  **the  multiplicity  of 
boob  in  the  achocis  embarraaaes  all  kinds  of  instruction,"  ^^  ^\§^0^^^*^ 
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*  for  the  more  liberal  payment  of  teachers  was  to  be  won  from  the  pockets  o£  the 
wealthy  by  persuasion  or  exacted  by  law.*'  He  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  existmg 
school-houses  were  insufficient,  and  were  to  be  swept  away  from  the  State  by  **  ap- 
peals to  duty,  \o  decency,  to  paternal  loye;  by  rebuke  or  by  ridicule;  by  any  means 
not  absolutely  criminal. '  In  the  progress  of  his  work  he  soon  came  to  find  that  what 
he  called  his  '' vigorous  reformatory  measures**  aroused  opposition;  that  those  whom 
he  designated  as  '*the  penurious**  would  resist  taxation;  that  *^  the  slumberers 
would  beat  away  the  disturbers  of  their  peace  *';  that  "  the  lovers  of  caste  would  re- 
pel the  companionship  of  their  social  inferiors  '*;  that  *'  all  malcontents  would  unite 
to  commend  the  old  as  time-hallowed  and  safe,  and  to  condemn  the  new  as  Utopian 
and  dangerous.** 

One  of  the  first  discouragements  in  the  progress  of  the  system  was  public  indif- 
ference, which  caused  thQ  non-attendance  of  pupils.  Mann  called  this  *^a  sad  chap- 
ter in  the  year-book  of  the  schools.**  While  ne  saw  asl^ht  improyement  from  year 
to  year,  he  thought  the  *'  disease**  too  chronic  and  deep-seated  to  yield  to  anything 
but  energetic  treatment,  and  entertained  hope  that  a  government  which  had.pa8sed 
quarantine  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  physical  disease  would  soon  aavance 
so  far  in  wisdom  as  to  enact  similar  legislation  to  overcome  what  he  called  "  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  abandonment  of  children  and  youth;  **  and  he  maintained  that 
until  this  was  done,  it  was  the  du^  of  all  officers  connected  with  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  expNose,  with  stem  fidelity,  the  delinquency  of  parents  who  neglected  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  provided  for  them. 

Mann  was  ready  to  employ  the  power  of  the  guvemment  to  carry  out  his  system, 
in  its  application  to  human  mtellect,  to  its  logical  conclusions.  If  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  surgical  power  necessary  to  mould  human  faculty  into  exact  unitj^,  he 
would  have  produced  a  fine  uniformity — but  what  would  have  become  of  civiliza- 
tion? He  assumes  the  whole  process  of  nature  to  be  artificial— the  result  of  some 
mechanism.  He  makes  this  mechanism  an  attribute  of  divinity  and  says:  '*At  a 
vast  distance,  but  still  in  imitation  of  the  divine  processes,  does  man  proceed  for 
the  completion  of  every  work  of  his  hands.**  He  further  says:  *'  Supposing  matter 
to  have  been  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  a  substantial  and  beautiful  analogy 
may  be  traced  between  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Creator  and  the  creature  in  the 
formation  of  the  works  of  their  hands.**  And  with  the  rapt  soul  of  a  seer  he  de- 
clares that  *'  under  the  providence  of  God  our  means  of  education  are  the  grand 
machinery  by  which  the  ^  raw  material  *  of  human  nature  cnn  be  worked  up  into  in- 
ventors and  discoverers,  into  skilled  artisans  and  scientific  farmers,  into  scholars 
and  jurists,  into  founders  of  benevolent  institutions  and  the  great  expounders  of 
ethical  and  theological  science.*** 

In  all  this  process  of  reasoning  he  never  endeayored  to  work  out,  as  a  problem, 
what  type  of  social  structure  this  machinery  would  ultimately  j^roduce.  With  the 
postulate  that  artificial  education  was  a  good  thing,  he  was  mainly  occupied  with 
proximate  results,  and  depended  upon  his  imagination  to  forecast  the  general  con- 
sequences. His  conclusion  was  that  if  it  were  possible  for  all  to  be  equally  educated 
it  would  be  wholesome;  and  by  education  he  meant  a  process  of  mind-cramming 
with  uniform  books,  the  necessary  result  of  which  would  be  to  take  those  who  were 
thus  educated  away  from  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  were  best  adapted. 
He  failed  to  see  that  such  an  education  of  the  masses  was  not  a  differentiation  of 
faculty,  but  tended  to  a  unification  inevitably  hostile  to  general  progress,  f  With  a 
thorough  faith  in  his  philantliropic  ideas,  he  thinks  and  says  that  ^e  statesman- 
ship consists  **  in  organizing  these  ideas  into  a  system  and  then  putting  that  system 
into  operation  as  a  mechamc  does  a  machine.**  t 


*  **  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,'*  together 
with  ♦*  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Boston,  1849,**  p.  38 

t  Nor  is  it  alone  with  this  leader  that  the  results  of  such  mechanical  unification  are 
regarded  as  wholesome.  The  pulpit  also  creates  its  Utopias  and  assumes  that  health^ 
growth  may  arise  from  mere  beneficence  of  intention.  Mr.  Savage,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  says: 

**  Our  common  graded  school  system  of  to-day  starts  with  the  idea  that  eyery  boy 
who  begins  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  department,  if  he  follows  the  system 
clear  t£rough,  will  ultimately  land  at  Haryard.  It  is  a  pathway  that  leads  ^up 
through  all  the  grades,  and  is  completed  only  there.  Now,  I  beUeye  it  would  be 
well,  thoroughly,  grandly  well,  if  all  the  children  could  follow  that  pathway  from 
beginning  to  end.*'    (See  "  Social  Problems,**  by  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston,  1886,  p.  149. 

This  seems  very  much  like  assuming  that  if  all  the  children  could  be  more  thor- 
oughly schooled  by  a  system  which  tends  towards  uniform  mental  results,  mankind, 
having  at  length  lost  their  diversity  of  faculty,  would  still  remain  civilized. 

I  **  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  education  of  Mfuasf^busetta,"  P.  97, 
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SUMMART  OP  WRONQS  INFLICTED  BY  THE  CX)MMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  luind  which  thus  conceived  the  effect  of  this  system  to  be  necessarily  whole- 
some because  it  was  the  intention  that  it  should  be  wholesome,  could  not  possibly 
be  apprehensive  of  any  danger  in  uniform  books  and  uniform  methods.  Sucn  minds 
are  not  apt  to  consider,  that  among  free  people,  exactions  from  one  man  or  set  of 
men  to  support  the  children  of  another  man  or  set  of  men  can  have  any  elements  of 
wrongs  in  tiiem,  or  that  there  can  be  any  element  of  wrong  in  substituting  the 
State's  interference  for  the  true  paternal  duty  of  the  father  of  the  family.  Nor  do 
they  see  that  there  will  be  likely  to  be  a  weakeninj^  of  the  bond  of  paternal  love, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  loosening  of  the  bond  of  citizenship,  through  the  assump- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  father's  duty.  Nor  will  they  be  likely  to  apprehend  that, 
in  theur  "ridicule"  and  "rebuke"  of  the  father  they  are  casting  contempt  upon 
political  liberty.  Nor  do  they  see  anvthing  wrong  in  seeking  to  bring  the  father 
and  the  child  imder  the  criminal  law  for  resisting  such  interference  with  the  natu- 
ral and  t^rue  paternal  relation. 

MANN'S  METHODS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  OF  UEDIMVAL.  PRIESTS. 

Mann  had  no  more  doubt  that  he  was  right  than  had  the  mediasval  priests,  and  he 
was  therefore  ready  to  assert  the  power  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  his  system  and 
to  exert  any  means  that,  as  he  said,  were  not  absolutely  criminal,  just  as  the  medi- 
SBval  prieste  employed  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  assumptions  of  the 
Church.  And  so  he  sought  to  exercise  absolutism  under  the  form  of  democracy. 
He  doubtless  would  have  resented  with  indignation  any  imputation  of  the  narrow- 
ness or  intolerance  of  Puritanism.  Nevertheless  he  had  smiply  rejected  the  shell 
and  was  retaining  the  substance.  Thus  one  may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  freeman, 
and  ^et,  in  dealing  with  his  political  equals^possibly  unconsciously  to  himself,  be 
seeking  to  exercise  over  them  a  despotism.  While  assuming  superior  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  he  is  thus  asserting  this  knowledge  by  a  breach  of  those  very 
laws.  A  large  degree  of  the  evil  done  in  this  world  is  from  the  vicious  notion  of 
a  sense  of  one's  duty  to  exert  a  power  which  has  no  foundation  in  right,  but  for 
which  a  right  is  assumed  in  some  supernatural  way. 

WRONGS  INFMCTED  BY  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  RECAPITULATED. 

I  therefore  repeat  the  thesis,  that  it  is  an  assumption  and  not  a  right  by  which 
a  majority  does  the  initial  wrong  of  reaching  into  the  pocket  of  one  citizen  and 
taking  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  second  wrong 
of  thnisting  the  arm  of  the  government  into  the  family  of  another,  to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  me  paternal  duty;  and  then  to  do  the  third  wrong  of  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  paternal  duty  the  process  of  making  the  minds  of  children  unifonn. 
The  process  is  founded  in  injustice;  it  is  against  equal  liberty;  it  is  against  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  cannot  work  a  permanent  ^ood.  With  all 
of  its  assumption  of  beneficence  it  turns  out  to  be  a  sin  s^ainst  civilization. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IS  SOCIALISTIC. 

The  advocate  of  the  State's  control  in  the  common-school  system  reasons  directly 
in  the  line  of  modem  socialism.  He  cannot  logically  find  fault  with  the  socialist, 
since  between  them  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Both 
start  with  the  belief  that  a  majority  in  a  free  government  has  the  right  to  take 
from  one  man  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  give  them  to  another  man  who  has  not 
helped  to  produce  those  fruits.  Exacting  from  one  citizen  the  means  to  educate 
another's  cnild  is  only  a  modification  of  the  process  of  exacting  from  one  to  fur- 
nish bread  to  another.  This  system  only  illustrates  the  assumption  of  the  power  to 
take  all  the  fruits  of.  human  industry  and  to  divide  them,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  by  which  they  were  acquired,  not  in  recognition  of  any  degree  of  skill, 
energy;  or  thrift,  but  by  distributing  these  fruits  to  thrifty  and  thriftless  alike,  and 
calling  such  a  distribution  an  equal  one.  It  is  a  process  which  makes  the  govern- 
ment a  huge,  mysterious,  asomatous  concern,  endowed  with  omnipotence  to  ac- 
complish physical  and  moral  impossibilities. 

Li  the  case  of  the  common-school  system,  these  evils  are  so  hidden  that  they  are 
imperceptible  to  most  people,  and  even  when  they  are  perceived  they  seem,  to 
many,  to  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  what  appears  to  bo  the  resultant  good.  Let  u^ 
Bee  whether  this  is  the  case.  If  the  father  of  a  famUy  has  any  duties  of  mainte- 
nance and  education  to  perform  for  his  children,  does  the  government  by  its  artifi- 
cial interference  in  undertaking  to  perform  these  services  for  him  improve  his  sense 
Of  duty?  Does  it  enlarge  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  hig  ^»fljfi|yby^€)fe^lF^  ^ 
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part  of  that  responsibility  from  liis  shoulders?  And  v/hat  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  society^,  does  the  artificial  education — given,  not  in 
accordance  with  individual  adaptation,  but  by  an  unbending  rule  —  nece^arily  ben- 
efit the  object  of  solicitude,  the  person  assumed  to  be  educated?  When  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  mis-education  is  sent  forth  into  the  world,  if.  as  is  surely  not  impossible, 
he  is  educated  to  a  distaste  for  the  work  which  lies  about  him,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  should  look  to  the  government  for  further  assistance?  Has  he  not  some 
sort  of  warrant  for  his  expectation  that  the  government  which  has  already  extended 

gersonal  assistance  will  continue  it?  If  this  government  has  made  him  less  capa- 
le  of  doing  for  himself,  why  should  it  not  furnish  to  him  an  occupation  congenial 
to  tastes  which  it  has  created  in  him  ?  Or  else,  why  should  it  not  furnish  to  him 
the  means  of  subsistence,  since  it  has  made  him  less  capable  of  finding  them  for 
himself?  Then  why  should  it  not  seize  Uie  fruits  of  industry  with  the  same  pater- 
nal hand  by  which  it  before  seized  part  of  them,  and  mike  a  new  distribution? 
Wherever,  as  Mann  puts  it,  *'  imder  the  providence  of  God  our  means  of  education 
are  the  grand  machinery  by  w^liich  the  '  raw  material  *  of  human  nature  is  worked 
up,"  these  means  are  a  machinery  set  in  motion  to  brin^  out  a  more  Of  less  artifi- 
cial product.  While  the  industrial  incentive  may  b«  stimulated  by  some  element 
of  discontent  in  the  individual's  existing  condition,  yet  there  is  a  point  at  which 
discontent  produces  nothing  but  hopelessness.  There  are  kinds  of  artificial  educa- 
tion, therefore,  which  defeat  their  object;  and  those  which  aim  at  uniformity  are 
of  such  kinds.  Place  a  man  by  such  education  face  to  face  with  what  is  unattain- 
able to  him  and  he  is  educated  away  from  his  natural  aptitudes.  You  have  taken 
from  him  the  ambition  to  acquire,  and  have  thus  given  him  a  burden  to  carry  with 
him  through  life.  You  may  make  a  tramp  or  a  wild  theorist  of  liim;  but  the  work 
of  life  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature  remains  undone  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
Instead  of  being  a  producer,  he  becomes  only  a  consumer:  instead  of  a  promoter, 
he  becomes  an  interrupter  of  civilization,  lie  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who 
surcharge  theactivi.ies  instead  of  increasing  them.  These  are  but  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  artificial  procrustean  method;  and  even  if  we  assume  that  such  metliods 
of  instruction  may  be  improved  by  adaptation  to  the  individual  case,  yet  there  are 
fatal  vices  which  still  remain  in  the  83'stem.  The  principles  of  equal  justice  and 
equal  liberty  are  violated  in  the  exaction  by  which  the  system  comes  into  being, 
and  by  marring  incentive  through  perf ormsuice  by  the  government  of  a  duty  which 
belongs  to  the  mdividual.  These  principles  cannot  be  taught  in  any  school  create<l 
by  government  aid,  because  there  is  a  necessaiy  violation  of  them  in  the  very 
establishment  of  the  system  wliich  produces  such  school.  The  true  incentive  of 
the  freeman  can  never  be  cultivated  where  self-dependence  is  violated  by  taking 
the  duty  from  the  shoulders  of  him  who  should  pei^orm  it  and  placing  that  duty 
where  it  does  not  belong.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  common-sch(X)l  system,  even 
imder  any  reformation  that  may  be  made  in  its  educational  methods,  remains  a 
State  system,  exacting  the  fruiti  of  labor  and  marring  the  incentive  both  of  the 
parent  and  of  the  citizen  who  is  taxed  to  school  the  parent's  cbild,  it  cannot  be 
wholesome,  for  it  necessarily  mars  that  which  Carlyle  has  aptly  called  the  highest 
of  all  human  possessions:  Self-help.  In  view  of  all  this  negation  it  may  naturally 
be  asked:  **  Is  education  to  l^e  abandoned ?  Are  the  children  to  be  permitted  ti) 
grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  Are  the  negroes  with  their  defective  sense  of  duty  to  l>e 
left  to  themselves  to  go  backwards  ?  '*  But  the  answer  to  it  all  is  that  real  educa- 
tion in  a  free  State  must  necessarily  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  free- 
dom, the  equal  right  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  preservation  by  the  consensus 
of  freemen  of  the  equal  incentives  of  life.  It  is  by  his  surrounding  conditions  that 
each  man  is  individually  stimulated  to  emulate  his  neighbor,  and  not  by  legislative 
mandate,  not  by  any  artificial  process  which  undertakes  through  mechanism  t<» 
make  him  as  gooil  as  his  neighbor.  It  is  the  conditions  about  him  which  move  liim 
to  skill,  and  the  incentive  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  means.  Similarly  it  is 
his  surroundings  which  stimulate  a  man  to  better  education.  The  motives  which 
impel  the  individual  to  this  accomplishment  arise  from  a  disposition  to  better  his 
position.  They  are  spontaneous :  they  come  from  within.  They  arise  from  his  sense 
of  necessity — imparting  to  him  an  ambition  to  advance  his  children  beyond  his 
own  accomplishment,  and  yet  in  this  advancement  to  preserve  tlie  i)atemal  rela- 
tion.   No  artificial  means  can  supply  this  motive. 

THE  EFFORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PARENT  THE  ONLY  HOPE  OF  THE  RACE. 

The  only  source,  therefore,  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  improvement  of  the  race 
through  education  or  any  other  means  is  that  which  comes  from  the  effort  of  tlio 
parent,  promoted  by  his  surroundings,  in  behalf  of  his  child.  Here  the  growth  is 
healthful;  it  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  a  free  government  and  upon  the  nat- 
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ural  relation  of  parent  and  child.  It  may  be  helped  by  the  suggestion  or  persua- 
sion of  others,  or  it  may  arise,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  necessities  of  surroundiiig 
circumstances  —  those  great  agents  of  spontaneous  growth, —  but  no  man-made 
system  can  create  or  force  it,  and  the  whole  office  of  a  free  government  is  fulfilled 
in  preserving  the  surrounding  conditions  in  accord  with  natural  laws.  No  man 
can  have  his  incentive  stimulated  bj^  the  effort  of  the  government  to  do  that  for 
him  which  it  is  Ins  first  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  for  himself.  Not  only  can  normal 
incentive  not  be  thus  stimulated,  but  it  can  never  be  created  by  governmental  com- 
pulsion. 

When,  then,  the  advocate  of  the  modem  educational  methods  says,  for  instance: 
"As  we  have  given  the  negro  his  freedom,  we  must  therefore  take  charge  of  his 
education,"  the  proper  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  ne^o  has  not  received  his 
freedom  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  people,  under  the  authority  of  the  government, 
coddle  him  with  paternal  cai'e;  that  he  can  only  have  his  freedom  when  he  his 
e^ual  right  assured;  that  is  only  a  freedom  to  him  when  it  is  freedom  to  do  for 
hunself ,  and  that  this  cannot  be  assured  by  the  assumption  of  an^  superior  political 
right  to  control  or  direct  him,  even  though  such  control  or  direction  be  intended  for 
his  advantage.  By  the  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  the  negro  was  brought 
within  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement  for  political  equality.  It  ia  for  all  the 
parties  to  that  agreement  to  see  that  this  equality  is  recognized  as  well  on  account 
of  the  negro  as  uir  its  preservation  to  aU. 

When  such  advocate  undertakes  to  point  out  what  we  owe,  the  natural  inquiry  is, 
who  are  the  **  wi»  *'  upon  whom  this  assumption  of  duty  rests  ?  So  far  as  can  be  dis- 
cerned the  term  designates  a  set  of  people  who  fancy  tliat  those  who  ore  called  **  the 
masses  "  are  in  some  way  their  wards;  that  they  have  a  duty  derived,  not  from  the 
common  agreement,  but  from  Heaven,  by  which  they  assume  to  make  these  *  *  masses  " 
think  and  act  not  for  themselves,  but  in  certain  lines  prescribed  by  their  assumed 
poUtical  superiors.  It  is  this  class  constituting  the  "  we  "  who  took  the  negro  after 
the  war  and  undertook  to  keep  him  under  a  kind  of  servitmle  by  protecting  him 
through  a  paternal  government;  who,  presumably  for  his  own  good,  sought  to 
teach  nim  dependence  upon  the  government  for  everything  and  dependence  upon 
himself  for  httle  or  notning;  with  the  utmost  benevolence  of  motive  they  under- 
took to  make  for  him  a  social  equality  by  enacting  a  law  for  this  purpose.  They 
established  a  bank  for  him,  which  collected  his  earnings,  and  permitted  them  to  be 
abstracted.  They  threw  around  him  artificial  conditions  which  prevented  him  from 
realizing  that  he  must  depend  upon  himself  to  establish  his  freedom.  They  sought 
to  make  him  vote  properly, —  which  meant  that  he  should  vote  as  they  would  have 
him;  and  whenever  he  resented  this  effort,  thev  tabooed  him  as  an  ingrate.  They 
sent  well-meaning  citizens  to  live  with  him  and  educate  him  into  dependence.  Just 
as  the  sense  of  duty  arose  in  their  breasts  their  views  of  his  true  freedom  decUned. 
When  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts  followed  bv  failure,  the  Southern  States  were 
thrown  upon  themselves  to  work  out  their  problem  as  self-governing  republics,  the 
freedman  s  condition  underwent  a  change.  Whilst  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
many  respects  he  has  not  obtained-  his  full  right;  that  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  he  has  fared  illy  enough  in  his  efforts  at  self-preservation  and  self-depend- 
ence, nevertheless,  I  think  no  one  can  make  a  dispassionate  comparison  between  his 
condition  under  the  paternal  hand  of  the  government  and  that  condition  which  lias 
existed  since  this  paternalism  ceased,  without  concluding  that  whatever  acts  of  in- 
iustice  have  been  committed  against  him,  his  condition  has  improved  and  that  he 
has  steadily  moved  towards  seUf-dependence  through  the  lifting  of  the  hand  of  the 
paternal  government  from  him.  Tnrown  upon  his  own  resources,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  but  to  depend  upon  himself,  and  with  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  that 
has  therefore  grown  ne  has  gained  largely  in  individual  freedom.  His  value  as  a 
citizen  is  far  better  appreciated  both  in  its  political  and  in  its  industrial  aspects,  the 
recognition  of  his  political  rights  is  far  more  vivid  than  when  the  government 
undertook  to  direct  his  industries  and  to  create  for  Mm  social  rights.  This  growth 
is  exhibited  everywhere  in  the  strength  of  the  negro  himself;  and  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  comments  upon  the  failure  of  govermental  paternalism. 

Notwithstandmg  the  failure  which  has  characterized  this  paternalism,  notwith- 
standing the  bettered  condition  of  the  freedman,  the  superserviceable  efforts  at  his 
protection  have  not  ceased.  They  still  continue  in  the  effort  to  employ  the  sui-plus 
which  has  been  exacted  from  the  industries  of  the  nation,  in  the  pursuit  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this  false  system  of  education.  The  effort  is  but  an  example  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  paternalism  to  return  to  the  field  of  its  past  failure,  to  pursue  in  a  modified 
form  those  means  which  in  the  past  have  produced  results  the  veiy  opposite  to  those 
i^hich  w^re  intended, 
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INCREASE  OF  IDIOTS  AND  INSANE,   DUE  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Turning  to  statistics  we  may  observe  that,  so  far  as  thev  can  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  the  common-school  system  upon  the  moral,  the  physical,  and  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  country,  they  are  not  reassuring.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
untowara  results  are  chargeable  to  the  common-school  system;  most  evils  are  to  be 
attributed  to  mixed  and  multiplied  causes.  Nevertheless,  as  this  system  has  been  di- 
rect and  potent  in  the  artificial  moulding  of  the  human  faculty  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  I  tnink  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  in  that  time  there  has  been  a  continued 
lowering  of  t^e  stajidard  of  civilization,  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  progress 
in  tliis  direction  must  be  attributed  to  it.  If  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  in  the 
proportion  of  idiots  and  msane  to  the  proportionate  growth  of  population  noticeable 
in  tnose  States  in  which  the  free-school  system  was  most  extensively  organized  and 
operated,  a  part  at  least  of  the  fact  of  this  growth  may  appropriately  be  attributed 

.  to  the  influence  of  this  system.  If  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  discontent  in 
the  industrial  field,  any  artificial  condition  which  w^ould  tend  to  produce  disturb- 
ance of  the  normal  incentives,  which  would  telid  from  its  qualities  to  produce  discon- 
tent, would  probably  have  its  share  of  responsibility  for  tnat  discontent;  and  when 
the  State  has  bv  a  system  cultivated  dependence  instead  of  clearing  away  the  hin- 
drances to  ECplf-help,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  in  statistics  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  process.*  In  a  natural  order  of  things  it  is  necessity  which  stimulates  man 
to  labor,  and  when  this  necessity  is  removed  by  the  State,*^  the  stimulus  ceases  to 
operate.  The  same  law  which  in  indiscriminate  alms-giving  tends  to  increase  pau- 
perism, also  operates  in  causing  all  artificial  efforts  which  interfere  with  incentive  to 
produce  a  deterioration  of  it.    We  have  for  some  time  been  slowly  coming  to  real- 

.  ize  tliat  distributing  doles  indiscriminately  to  the  poor  tends  to  the  creation  of  pro- 
fessional paui)ers;  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  fully  this  same  tendency  as 
applicable  to  what  we  call  education.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  same  law  does 
not  prevail  in  both  cases;  but  this  is  because  in  the  latter  instance  its  operation  is 
more  indirect.  It  does  operate,  however,  and  if  more  insidiously  and  mdirectly, 
all  the  more  dangerously  and  at  last  the  more  potently  on  that  account;  and  it  is  with 
a  view  to  show  this  working  that  I  present  these  statistics.  The  poor  girl  whose 
capacities  and  taste  tend  to  make  her  an  efiicient  servant  for  the  household,  cannot 

J'ustlv  be  educated  to  play  the  piano,  since  such  education  only  tends  to  ^ve  her  a  dis- 
Lke  for  earning  her  livefihooa;  in  place  of  incentive,  it  produces  inaptitude  and  dis- 
content; and  it  is  repeated  instances  of  this  which  tend  to  swell  the  volume  of  exist- 
ing discontent.  We  may  reasonably  look  to  statistics  to  indicate  these  violations  of 
principle. 

I  am  well  aware  that  conclusions  derived  from  a  comparison  or  contrast  between 
the  census  of  one  decade  and  that  of  another  are  not  to  be  unreservedly  accepted. 
One  who  has  taken  an  important  official  part  in  gathering  government  statistics  tells 
us  that  not  all  statistics  are  to  be  relied  upon;  that  there  is  a  class  of  facts  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  can  rarely  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  He  places 
those  which  relate  to  physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions  in  this  class,  f    I  am 

♦  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Marvin,  of  Washington,  makes  the  following  deductions  from  an 
examination  of  the  United  States  censuses  from  1850  to  1880: 

*'  Comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  from  1850  to  1880  with  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  same  period,  disclose  a  certain  distinct  and  uniform  reciprocal  relation  between 
the  number  of  defective  and  delinquent  classes  and  the  number  of  public-school 
attendants. 

"  During  the  period  from  1850  to  1880  the  school  attendance  a  little  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  number  of  defective  persons — idiots,  insane,  blind,  and  deaf 
mutes  —  was  five  times  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1850. 

"  In  New  England,  where  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  has  been  the  largest,  the 
ratios  of  defective  and  delinquent  classes  have  been  the  largjest. 

"Although  the  ratio  of  the  defective  classes  to  the  population  is  still  the  greatest 
in  the  New  England  States,  yet  this  ratio  has  only  trebled  during  the  thirty  years 
between  1850  and  1880,  while  it  has  quadrupled  in  certain  Western  and  Southern 
States  where  the  ratio  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  most  rap- 
idly in  that  period. 

"  The  ratio  of  idiots  and  insane  to  the  population  is  greater  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

"  The  ratio  of  paupers  is  greatest  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  The  ratio  of  criminals  in  prison  is  greatest  in  Massachusetts." 

t  **  Problems  of  the  Census,  ^m  address  before  the  American  Social  Science  Asf5cv 
piation.  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  the  Association,  Saratoga,  Dec.  6,  1887, 
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aware,  too,  that  it  h^  be^n  shown  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  statistics 
of  important  criniLnal  institutions  (Comprised  in  one  census  were  not  comprised  in 
another;  a  circumstance  which  led  to  mistakes  by  those  who  liave  endeavored  to 
make  deductions  by  comparison: 

t'RiaoN  STATISneS; 

fhere  is  aiidther  class  of  statistics  which  is  deriyecl  froni  a  t'ecord  of  Booie  of  thd 
State  penitentiaries,  showing  the  characteristics,  extent  of  common  8chooUng«  ante- 
cedents, and  occupations  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  some  inadequacy  doubtless  in 
the  usual  deductions  from  these  also,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  data  m  themselves 
are  not  sufficient  to  show  with  exactness  the  influence  of  schooling  upon  the  crim- 
minal  cls^sses,  because  in  order  to  show  this  accurately  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  proportion  which  exists  in  the  State  between  the  schooled  and  the  un- 
schooled. These  statistics  are,  notwithstanding  this,  important  as  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  convicts  who  have  learned  trades  and  the  proportion  who  have  attended 
pubhc  and  private  schools;  and  in  this  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  the  figures  are  both 
impressive  and  significant  The  criminals  in  the  State  penitentiaries  are  likely  to 
represent  fairly  the  general  criminal  class;  and  the  statistics  concerning  them  are 
likely  to  indicate  some  of  the  influences  of  educational  methods  in  this  connection. 
The  reports  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  furnish  more 
complete  and  detailed  information  than  those  of  any  other  penitentiary  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  to  these  therefore  that  I  will  mainly  refer.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  this  penitentiary  for  1886,  says: 

**  Of  the  552  convicts  received  during  the  year,  373  had  attended  public  school,  104 
attended  private  school,  and  75  had  never  attended  any  school. 

**  Of  the  552  convicts  received,  39  had  acquired  trades  by  apprenticeship,  10  were 
apprenticed  but  left  before  time  expired,  and  503  were  unapprenticed.  Of  the  503 
unapprenticed,  62  learned  trades  by  working  at  them«  making  101  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  trade,  and  partiallv  instructed  in  handicraft  knowledge,  leaving  451  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  any  trade  knowledge.  Of  the  537  males  received  299  were  idle 
at  the  time  of  arrest. 

*'  This  examination  will  disclose  the  very  large  number  of  young  persons  con- 
victed of  crime.  It  will  also  show  the  number  sent  to  '  public  schools*,  to  private 
schools,  and  those  also  who  never  attended  any  school. 

**  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  under  25  years  of  age,  few  had  been 
instructed  in  a  trade. 

**  When  it  is  known  that  in  the  citv  of  Philadelphia  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
are  yearly  expended  for  public  schools,  it  is  extraordinary  tliat  no  carefully  prepared 
system  for  teaching  the  nand  is  established,  while  so  much  is  disbursed  for  mental 
instruction. 

'*  From  January  1,  1877,  to  December  31,  1886  —  ten  years — there  were  received 
from  Philadelphia  County  1,160  convicts  who  were  25  years  of  age  and  under. 

"Of  the  1,100  received,  911  attended  pubhc  school,  103  attended  private  school,  and 
146  never  attended  any  school. 

"Of  the  1,160  received,  136  had  trades  by  apprenticeship,  or  working  at  them; 
1,024  had  no  knowledge  in  handicraft. 

*•  Of  the  1,160  received,  832  were  idle  at  the  time  of  arrest.''* 

This  Board  of  Inspectors,  in  another  of  their  reports  sav: 

*'  The  young  convicts  who  have  acquired  what  is  called  a  plain  education  in 
schools,  but  have  no  trade  knowledge  or  training,  are  yearly  increasing  in  number. 
This  is  a  startling  exhibit.  It  invites  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  manifest 
that  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  it.  It  opens  for  the  reflection  of  the  sociologist 
grave  questions, — so  grave  as  to  demand  inquiry  into  thu  real  causes  that  produce 
these  results. 

'•  That  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  question,  arising  out  of  crude  thought,  or  from 
occasional  connection  with  some  branch  of  crime  treatment,  the  annexed  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  penitentiary  are  given. 

*•  The  report  for  the  year  1876  contains  the  following: 

**  The  number  of  unapprenticed  but  educated  young  men,  educated  so  far  as  what 
w  called  popular  education  instructs  those  who  ret^eive  it,  who  were  sentenced  for 
crime  to  this  prison  during  the  three  years  1874-75-76,  is  so  utterly  disproportioned, 

***  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,'*  Philadelphia,  1886  pp.  4,  5  and  6. 
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that  it  may  be  surmised  that  '  school  education  *  does  not  teach  the  use  of  trac)^ 
knowIedgeSi"* 

I  have  given  these  statistics  for  the  purpose,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  of  shonving 
the  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  promises  which  the  originators  of  liie 
system  made  for  it  and  the  manner  of  fulfillment  of  those  promises  m  Uie  practical 
Working  of  the  system  after  fifty  years  of  trials;  and  conceding  them  to  be  incon- 
clusive m  themselves.  I  do  not  depend  on  them  as  the  basis  for  my  argument  against 
the  system,  but  regard  tliem  merely  as  incidental  to  an  examination  of  the^eory 
of  the  structure. 

WHAT  Mann  promised  as  the  results  op  the  system. 

Mann  promised  at  the  beginning  that  his  system  would  produce  a  diffusion  and 
equality  of  the  fruits  of  industry  and  the  establishment  of  political,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  well-ljeing.  He  promised  with  great  confidence  that  with  the  com- 
mon-school system  in  active  and  successful  operation  *"  the  dark  host  of  vices  and 
public  crimes  which  now  embitter  domestic  peace  and  stain  the  civilization  of 
the  age  might  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  be  banished  from  the 
world."  He  describes  a  state  of  affairs  where  iiistitutions  of  learning  and  religion 
are  reverenced;  where  falsehood,  detraction,  and  perjury  are  never  uttered;  where 
neither  intemperance  nor  the  guilty  knowledge  how  to  prejmre  its  means  nor  the 
guilty  agents  to  diffuse  them  are  known;  where  all  the  obligations  growing  out  of 
domestic  relations  are  sacredly  kept;  where  offices  always  seek  the  wisest  and  best 
men  for  incumbents  and  never  fail  to  find  them;  where  witnesses  are  true  and  jurors 
just;  in  fine,  where  all  men  are  honest  in  their  dealings  and  exemplary  in  their 
lives,  "with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  an  individuil  who  from  the  rareness 
of  his  appearance  would  be  regarded  almost  as  a  monster. "f  He  describe  tiiis  as  a 
condition,  which  in  the  opinion  of  **  our  most  intelligent,  dispassionate,  and  expe- 
rienced teachers"  could,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  and  throug^h  the 
instrumentalities  of  good  teachers  and  good  school  superintendents,  substantially 
be  realized. 

THE  actual  results. 

For  fifty  years  his  system  has  been  in  existence;  it  has  had  an  ever-widening  ap- 
plication and  an  ever-mcreasing  support  from  the  taxes  of  the  people.  « The  most 
significant  statements  of  its  present  condition  in  brief  are  tliose  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  education  in  several  of  the  States  where  the  system  has  been  longest  in 
existence  and  is  most  actively  employed.  One  of  these  is  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut.  His  statement  is  e\n- 
dently  not  made  with  the  view  of  showing  the  failure  of  the  system,  but  simply  as 
a  narration  of  facts.  The  most  significant  import  of  these  facts,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  context,  is  not  realized  even  by  the  writer.     He  says: 

"  In  every  town  of  this  State  there  are  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice 
who  have  failed  to  receive  the  minimum  schooling  which  the  law  requires.  Therp 
are  very  many  more,  as  the  statement  with  regard  to  attendance  shows,  who  attend 
irregularly  and  with  little  advantage  to  themselves  and  with  positive  injury  to  the 
school.  There  is,  even  where  schools  are  attractive,  continuous,  and  efficient,  the 
most  astonishing  indifference,  developing  into  evasion,  where  gain  can  be  made 
from  the  labor  of  the  children.  These  sixteen  years  of  trial  and  work  under  a  so- 
called  compulsory  law  have  not  educated  the  people  who  need  education  to  tlie 
necessity  of  every-day  training  in  school.  The  principle  has  been  lauded,  but  prac- 
tice has*  been  wanting. 

"  Even  in  the  very  quarter  in  which,  through  vigorous  persuasion  and  action  of 

*•*  Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1880,"  Philadelphia,  pp.  26  and*  27. 

The  reports  for  other  prisons,  although  not  so  complete  as  those  for  Pennsylvania. 
so  far  as  thev  exliibit  the  details,  indicate  the  same  condition  of  things. 

Thus,  of  the  1.494  convicts  in  the  prison  of  Joliet,  111.,  151  are  classed  as  illiterate, 
while  129  are  college  graduates,  and  1,087  have  fair  education;  127  can  read  but  not 
write. 

In  the  Minnesota  prison,  out  of  235  prisoners  received,  185  had  no  trade,  while 
only  35  were  reported  as  illiterate. 

Iowa  has  recently  reported  489  convicts,  305  Of  whom  had  no  trade  knowledge. 
348  of  whom  had  common  schooling,  and  only  53  of  whom  were  illiterate. 

t "  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,"  Boston,  1849,  p.  96.00Q1C 
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tUe  efdcient  State  agent,  a  measure  of  success  has  been  secured,  a  serious  drawback 
lia^s  developed.  Most  of  those,  who  desire  to  work  attend  school  three  months  in 
order  to  be  able  to  secure  employment,  and  for  no  other  reason.  ♦  ♦  *  Such 
a  ^rave  weakness  in  our  education  machinery  may  well  fill  every  mind  with  alarm, 
for  it  points  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  the  children  are  lasing  their  rights  and 
the  tax-payers  wasting  their  money." 

I  do  not  believe  the  author  of  this  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  children  are 
losing  their  rights  in  the  sense  that  their  freedom  is  being  taken  away  from  them, 
or  in  the  sense  that  they  are  being  made  poorer  citizens  by  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem: for  it  is  evident  tliat  he  ingenuously  infers  that  these  cliildren  are  losing  their 
rijB^hls  in  not  being  dealt  with  by  a  more  strict  police  authority.  It  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  realize  that  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  August  30,  1886,  says: 

**  From  the  data  in  our  possession  it  seems  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion attended  the  public  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year;  in  1880  it  was  6^  per 
cent. ,  and'in  1870  it  was  69  per  cent.  The  average  attendance,  taking  the  entire  year  to- 
ga ther,  was  36  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age;  in  1880  it  was  35  per  cent., 
and  in  1870  it  was  33  per  cent.  The  average  time  each  child  attended  school  during 
the  last  year  was  23.1  weeks;  in  1880  it  was  30.4  weeks,  and  in  1870  it  was  17.6  * 
weeks.  From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  children  who  do  attend  the 
schools  come  with  greater  regularity  than  formerly,  still  the  whole  number  who  at- 
tend the  schools  for  some  period  of  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
school  age,  has  been  growing  smaller  since  1870,  notwithstanding  the  '  Compulsory 
Education  Act' enacted  in  1874.  »  *  ».  It  is  believed  that  these  figures  are  relia- 
ble, with  perhaps  this  exception:  There  has  been  no  census  since  1880,  and  the 
number  or  children  of  *  school  age'  reported  since  that  time  has,  undoubtedly,  in 
some  cases,  been  estimated.    The  estimate  cannot,  however,  be  far  out  of  the  way.*' 

I  have  heretofore  said  in  discussing  the  corporate  power  and  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion, that  whenever  legislation  creates  an  institution  which  is  in  essential  antap^o- 
nism  to  equal  political  freedom,  it  becomes  necessary  in  support  of  that  Institution 
to  call  into  being  other  legislative  creations  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the. 
artificial  conditions.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  paternalism  may  properly  be 
called  progressive.  Nothing  is  more  logical  than  this  kind  of  supplementary  work; 
nothing  lies  more  directly  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect;  and  nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  inherent  vices  of  paternalism.  In  a  retros^iect  of  the  free-school  system, 
we  notice  that  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  it  was  met  by  an  instinctive  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  failed  as  a  spontaneous  development, 
the  next  logical  step  lay  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  legislation.  This  has  been 
in  force  for  some  time.  In  many  of  the  States,  as  it  fails  to  perform  its  office,  we 
find  recommendations  for  additional  enactments  in  the  compulsory  direction.  An 
instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York.    In  his  report  for  1886,  he  says: 

**  If  we  are  to  believe  the  word  of  other  States  which  have  preceded  us  in  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  here  presented,  a  State  reform  school  to  which  the  most  fla- 
grant cases  might  be  seyt  would  have  a  wholesome  moral  infhience  upon  the  first 
class  above  spoken  of,  and  a  system  of  free  text-books  would  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  aoeentees  consequent  upon  the  indifference  of  parents.  The  legislature 
once  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  reform  school  for  truant  children,  whicJi 
failea  to  become  a  law  becaiLse  of  the  objections  of  the  Governor."  * 

Upon  this  point  the  following  suggestions  are  made  by  the  same  su|)erintendent: 

**  (1)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  annual  enumeration  of  ail  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State.  (3)  That  the  laws  for  compulsoiy  education  be  fully 
i-e vised,  and  some  officer  designated  in  each  town  to  see  that  they  are  strictly  en- 
forced." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  system  is  gradually  being  transferred  to  the 
police  department  of  the  government,  and  will  finally  owe  its  existence  to  the  en- 
forcement, under  the  criminal  code,  of  penalties  fixed  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  growing  out  of  the  natural  relation  between  parent  and  child."  f 


*  From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1886,  contained  in  the  **  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Washington,  1887,  p.  43. 

t  In  New  York  the  acts  of  1874  and  1876  reauire  attendance,  but  no  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  these  laws.  See  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Report  for  1877, 
p.  175;  also  for  1885-86,  p.  33. 

California  enacted  a  compulsory  law  in  1874;  Connecticut  in  1882;  Illinois  in  1883: 
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DANGERS  MENACING  LIBERTY,  FROM  LOSS    OF  INDIVIDUAUTY  BY  anZENS. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  one  of  the  chief  untoward  results  of  the  influ- 
ence of  steam  and  machinery  in  modern  civilization  consists  in  the  repression  and 
loss  of  individuality.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  great  measure  true, 
and  that  such  repression  is  unquestionably  a  misfortune,  it  is  certetinly  a  ^jeater  mis- 
fortune that  instead  of  endeavoring  to  counteract  this  tendencjr  by  intelligent  means 
we  are  aiding  it  by  other  artificial  agencies.  There  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  the 
very  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  German  character — a  change  which 
inclines  the  German  towards  Socialism,  and  which  has  been  so  progressive  in  the  last 
fifty  years  —  is  due  to  the  compulsory  and  rigorous  military  and  educational  meth- 
ods to  which  the  youth  of  Germany  are  subjected;  and  that  the  decrease  of  individu- 
ality exhibited  in'France  is  due  to  a  like  cause.  The  French  nation  never  had  that 
degree  of  individual  vigor  which  has  characterized  the  Teutonic  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  for  a^es.  and  the  course  of  circumstances  in  France  has  tended  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  little  they  had.  Church  and  State  together  subdued  the  individual. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  the  people  knew  nothing  but  that  they 
were  miserable.  Their  individuality  was  so  completely  broken  down,  that  when  they 
came  to  express  opposition  it  was  not  by  a  revived  individuality,  but  through  that 
which  Taine  calls  a  **  spontaneous  anarchy  "*  coming  from  a  homogeneous  mass. 
Whilst,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  Anglo-^xon  race  has  more  vitality  and  individu- 
ality than  any  other,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  course  of  systematic  repression  of 
this  individuality  may  accomplisli  its  destructive  result  in  time;  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  isdividuality,  great  as  it  is,  has  of  necessity  its  limit.  We  should  ask  our- 
selves whether,  in  testing  the  capacities  of  the  race  to  assimilate  as  we  are,  other 
races  which  come  as  immigrants  to  our  country,  we  are  not,  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
common-school  system,  impairing  our  capacity  to  bear  the  required  strain. 

LIKENESS  BETWEEN  THE  ROMANIST  OF  LUTHBR'S    DAY    AND    THE    COMMON    SCHOOL 

ADVOCATE  OF  TO-DAY. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  a  Romanist,  living  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Refor- 
mation, accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  workings  of  a  unified  faith  handed  down  from 
his  fathers,  and  preserved  by  the  central  autliority  of  the  Church,  beheld  with  the 
utmost  horror  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  the  lapse  of  humanity  into  spiritual  cliaos. 
arising  from  the  surrender  of  this  faith  to  individual  conviction.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  conceive  that  his  truth  could  be  any  other  than  a  unit,  or  tliat  any 
concession  to  individual  conviction  could  be  any  other  than  a  spiritual  de^n^adation. 
Similarly  the  firm  believer  in  the  common-school  system  looks  upon  it  with  a  like 
reverence,  and  therefore  regards  any  effort  to  modify  it  in  the  direction  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  as  tending  towards  unquestioned  political  and  moral  degi'adation. 
He  believes  in  virtue,  but  he  lias  no  confidence  in  any  guard  for  virtue  in  which  he 
has  not  a  hand.  As  it  was  heresy  to  believe  that  so  sacred  a  thing  as  truth  should, 
in  compliance  with  political  freedom,  be  left  to  be  governed  by  individual  judg- 
ment, just  so  it  is  doubtless  heresy  to  the  advocate  of  the  common-school  system  to 
believe  that  education  should  be  left,  in  compliance  witj^  the  same  political  free- 
dom, to  be  governed  by  individual  incentive  and  the  sense  of  paternal  responsibil- 
ity. The  mode  of  reasoning  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  cases;  it  befom  with 
the  Romanist  in  the  assumption  that  his  dogma  was  all  there  was  of  truth,  that  it 
was  the  only  truth,  and  that  it  could  have  no  error  in  it.f    The  advocate  of  the 

Maine  in  1875;  Massachusetts  in  1873;  Michigan  in  1871,  repealed  it  in  1881,  and  re- 
enacted  it  in  1883;  New  Hampshire  in  1871;  Wew  Jersey  in  1874;  Ohio  in  1877;  Ver- 
mont in  1867 ;  Wisconsin  in  1873.  There  is  also  a  compulsory  law  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  given.  (See  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Report  for  1882-83,  p.  xxx, 
and  Report  for  1885-86,  p.  150. 

*"  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  H.  A.  Taine,  vol.  I,  chap.  1. 

t  There  are  those  who  found  their  faith  in  the  common-school  system  upon  a 
dread  of  the  encroachments  of  Romanism.  Whilst  it  is  doubtless  well  for  a  jiopl* 
aiming  to  be  free  that  thej  be  jealous  of  any  religious  institution  which  tends  to- 
wards proselyting  the  citizen,  and  leading  him  from  the  principles  of  freedoifl. 
it  cannot  be  a  logical  step  for  such  a  people  to  seek  to  counteract  these  enl 
tendencies  by  imitating  the  methods  which  prevail  in  the  obnoxious  orgaui**' 
tions.  The  chief  means  by  which  the  downfall  of  Romanism  in  England  was  a^' 
complished  wef  e  the  secularization  of  the  Church  and  of  politics,  and  the  institiJ- 
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common-school  system  assumes  it  to  be  the  one  true  system,  and  asserts  that  there 
c£ui  be  no  possible  error  in  it.  Each  has  thus  with  the  same  assumption  justified 
Yiis  ends.  As  we  have  seen,  when  the  assumption  of  the  unity  of  spiritual  faith, 
bom  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  utterly  broken  down,  thereupon  freedom, 
both  secular  and  reb^ous,  received  a  new  impetus,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  civili- 
zation resulted.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  artificial  methods  which  inter- 
fere with  the  incentives  of  life,  with  the  natural  family  relation,  shallbe  abolished, 
\^e  shall  experience  a  like  enlargement  of  moral,  industrial,  and  political  freedom, 
and  a  still  better  civilization.  But,  in  order  to  take  this  step,  we  will  have  to  real- 
ize how  easy  it  is  to  mar  the  incentives  of  a  cliild  by  the  application  to  his  mind 
of  artificial  methods  unadapted  to  those  incentives;  how  easy  it  is  to  produce  by 
such  means  a  discontent  with  one's  lot  in  life;  how  much  easier  it  is  for  all  of  us 
to  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  and  tliriftlessness  than  to  acquire  those  of  industry 
and  thrift;  and  we  will  have  therefore  to  realize  that  no  rigorous  rule  can  be  made 
which  will  be  suited  to  diverse  cai)acities;  that  we  can  no  more  depend  upon  a  pa- 
ternal government,  and  an  artificial  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  wh^e- 
some  secular  education,  than  we  formerlv  could  depend  ui>on  the  paternal  hier- 
archy for  the  accomplishment  of  spiritual  welfare.  The  ultimate  attainment  of  a 
civilization  must,  of  necessity,  rest  at  last  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individusd 
ri^ht,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  incentive  grows  from  within,  and  cannot  be  created 
by  enactment;  that  we  cannot,  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  standards  of  life,  ex- 
pect artificial  agencies  to  create  the  moral  initiative;  that  we  cannot  disregard  the 
more  potent  influences  of  surrounding  circumstancetf  upon  character;  that  we  can 
depend  no  more  upon  a  paternal  government  for  freedom  than  we  formerly  could 
upon  a  paternal  hierarchy.  I  confess  there  is  no  fair  prospect  for  immediate  or  near 
realization  of  this  hope.  Wliile  no  array  of  statistics  nor  any  argument  from  prin- 
ciple could  ever  liave  convinced  the  early  Romanist  to  whom  I  have  refei^-ed,  that 
the  concession  of  individual  right  in  matters  of  belief  was  anything  other  than  a 
surrender  of  all  that  was  sacred  and  true,  so  no  array  of  statistics  nor  any  argu- 
ment from  principle  can  be  expected  to  convince  the  advocate  of  the  common- 
school  system  that  a  dependence  upon  individual  freedom  with  the  consequent  dif- 
fusion of  incentive  for  the  support  of  such  freedom  is  the  only  basis  for  normal 
growth.  This  system  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  was  uni- 
fied faith  imder  ecclesiastical  domination;  and  it  is  tlierefore  altogether  likely  that 
we  shall  have  to  await  its  removal  by  dynaiMc  influences  similar  to  those  which 
broke  down  forever  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  C*  Industrial 
Liberty,''  pages  286-336.) 

tion  by  this  secularization  of  methods  of  free  thought,  which  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  paternal  authority  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  most  efficient  means 
possible  for  overcoming  any  untoward  growth  of  that  Church  to-day,  are  those 
which  cultivate  the  individuality  of  the  citizen;  and  these  means  cannot  be  effec- 
tively employed  whilst  there  exists  an  organization  which  systematically  represses 
this  individuality.  Romanism  must  always  be  expected  to  make  its  least  progress 
in  a  country  wherfe  the  paramount  idea  Consists  in  guarding  the  individual  freedom. 
It  is  far  lees  likely  to  flourish  in  ^  free  country,  kept  free,  than  in  any  conditions 
where  its  methods  of  authority  are  imitated.  The  effort  to  form  the  human  faculty 
and  the  effort  to  form  the  human  conscience  originate  in  the  same  notion  of  author- 
ity, and  they  are  alike  out  of  accord  with  the  principles  of  individual  liberty. 
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MR.  BONHAM'S  INDICTMENT  AND  CRITICISMS  CONSIDERED. 

By  I.  Edwards  Clarkk. 

In  treating  of  the  common  schools,  Mr.  Bonham,  we  have  seen, 
uses  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment and  ojjposes  them,  primarily,  because  he  is  opposed  to  all 
paternalism  in  government.  His  other  objections  to  the  schools 
themselves  will  be  noted  in  due  course. 

He  instances  the  common  schools  as  "  third  "  in  his  list  of  the  acts 
which  characterize  a  government  as  paternal.  In  defining,  however, 
those  acts  which  a  government  can  do  without  becoming  tainted  with 
paternalism,  he  says:  "A  government  is  not  paternal  *  *  *  sec- 
ond, in  undertaking  to  do  those  administrative  acts  for  the  whole 
public  which  may  not  be  done  by  the  individual,  but  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  whole  public  advantage,  and  which  therefore  conduce 
to  the  well-being  of  all  the  citizens.' 

If  this  cause  was  before  a  judicial  tribunal  it  would  seem  perfectly 
proi)er  for  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  to  Mr,  Bonham  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why,  under  that  definition,  the  support  of  free  common 
schools  should  not  be  included  Id  his  list  of  those  acts  which  a  non- 
paternal  government  may  do. 

Not  only  the  free  common  schools  but  the  whole  system  of  public 
education  from  the  public  Kindergarten  to  the  State  University  with 
its  many  {professional  and  technical  schools,  would  be  included  under 
his  provision. 

It  is  just  for  the  reason  that  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  community  is  beyond  the  ability  of  individuals, 
that  the  community  undertakes  it ;  and,  furtlier,  it  is  because  the 
need  of  some  elementary  education  of  the  children  is  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  community,  that  the  community 
is  justified  in  undertaking  it.  Were  our  author  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  two  propositions,  he  must  enroll  free  common  schools 
in  his  list  of  permissible  actions  along  side  **  the  prevention  of  inter- 
ference by  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  with  the  industrial  and 
f^olitical  rights^  of  the  citizens," — which  is  his  euphemistic  expression, 
or  the  support  of  a  police,  jails,  asylums  and  hospitals, — as  a  per- 
fectly proper  exercise  of  power  by  a  non-paternal  government.  The 
public  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  public  scliools  are  efficient 
aids  to,  and  in  large  measure  substitutes  for,  police  and  soldiers. 

In  objecting  to  the  State  control,  as  exerted  in  the  maintenance 
of  common  scnools,  Mr.  Bonham  further  argues  that  such  an  exer- 
cise of  power  can  only  be  regarded  as  **  socialistic,"  as  an  arbitrary 
seizing  of  the  propertv  of  one  citizen  for  the  use  of  another.  It  is 
clear  that  whatever  of  validity  there  is  in  this  argument  must  ap- 
ply equally  to  any  other  tax  collected  by  the  State  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  All  community  action  is,  in  that  sense,  **  socialistic.  The 
difference  between  the  government  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  that 
of  the  most  idealistic  conception  of  the  most  advanced  **  Socialist"— 
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not  ** Nihilist" — is  as  truly  as  in  the  comparison  Mr.  Bonham  ad- 
duces, **  only  a  diflference  in  degree." 

The  indispensable  preliminary  of  all  iriodern  civilization  is  found 
in  the  existence  of  a  common  fund,  contributed  by  individuals  for  com- 
munity use.  Where  highways,  bridges,  public  buildings,  protection 
against  evil  men,  or  against  fire  or  flood,  are  involved,  the  absolutt^ 
necessity  that  individual  citizens  should  combine  for  common  pur* 
poses  is  readily  recognized.  If,  then,  the  community  decides  that 
the  claims  of  public  education  are  as  valid  as  are  the  needs  of  public 
highways,  public  police,  etc.,  then  the  charge  that  a  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  such  education  is  an  unjust  burden  upon 
individual  citizens,  will  no  more  justly  lie  against  that  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  devoted  to  the  providing  of  public  schools,  than 
against  any  other  application  of  public  funds  to  the  needs  just  enu- 
merated. 

The  advocates  of  public  free  schools  mav  safely  and  readily  con- 
cede that  the  tax  for  their  support  is  to  be  justified  on  precisely 
analagous  grounds  with  those  imposed  for  other  recognized  public 
needs,  and  they  may  properly  be  asked  to  show  that  the  public  bene- 
fit derived  from  free  common  schools  is  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  caused  by  their  support. 

The  friends  of  the  free  public  schools  can  not  fail,  however,  to  re- 
sent with  honest  indignation  any  such  unjust  imputation  that  in  their 
advocacy  of  free  common  schools  supported  by  the  public  they  are 
thereby  inciting  the  public  officials  to  any  acts  of  injustice  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  property  of  private  citizens;  which  is  the  grava- 
men of  this  charge  adduced  by  Mr.  Bonham  and  those  enemies  of 
the  free  common  schools  whom  he  represents. 

In  his  endeavors  to  attribute  to  tlie  advocates  of  free  common 
schools  a  wish  to  arbitrarily  divide  the  property  of  the  prosperous 
members  of  the  community  with  the  idle  and  unproductive  mem- 
bers, and  so,  by  calling  the  educators  ''socialists,"  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  them,  Mr.  Bonham  seeks  to  confuse  and  blend  two  essen- 
tially different  factors.  He  assumes  that  to  give  free  education  to 
the  children  of  the  people  is  the  same  thing  as  to  distribute  among 
the  idle  the  property  stored  up  by  the  industrious,  without  in  any 
way  compensating  the  producers.  This  very  thing  is,  however,  done 
by  all  communities  in  the  establishment  of  poor-houses,  hospitals, 
and  prisons,  whose  inmates  are  also  fed  and  supported  at  the  cost 
of  the  industrious,  producing  citizens,  and  Mr.  Bonham  himself  in- 
cludes these  among  the  expenditures  which  may  be  made  by  a  non- 
paternal  government;  directly,  when  he  specifies  the  care  of  ** dis- 
abled"  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  inferentially,  in  tlie  reference  to 
**the  criminal  and  defective  classes"  quoted  above. 

The  money  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  free  pu'blic  education 
of  the  children  of  the  community,  comes,  properly,  neither  'under 
the  head  of  money  given  in  charity  to  the  poor  or  sick,  or  expended 
in  punishing  the  guilty;  that  is,  for  the  cost  of  police,  courts,  and 
prisons,  which  expenditures  are  incurred  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  from  the  depredations  of  the  vicious. 

It  is  not  an  equal  division  among  all,  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  some;  but  it  is  a  communal  investment  for  trie  benefit  of  the  com- 
mune; since  the  fact  is  universally  admitted  that  intelligent  workers 
and  citizens  directly  promote  the  prosperity  and  growth  in  wealth 
of  i^he  community,  and  that,  in  no  other  way  can  a  modicum  of  in- 
telligence be  made  universal ;  so  that  expend[itures  by  a  community 
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for  the  elementarjr  training  of  all  the  children,  are  analogous  to  those 
made  by  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  seeds,  of  draught  animals,  and 
of  agricultural  implements;  expenditures  which  are  repaid  many- 
fold  by  the  increase  of  production  which  they  make  possible. 

The  free  common  schools  then  are  clearly  not  "charity"  schools, 
any  more  than  the  public  streets,  walks,  lights  of  the  town  or  city, 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  charity: 

Mr.  Bonham  characterizes  this  common  school  system  as  a  three- 
fold "sin  against  civilization"  in  that,  first:  it  takes  the  property  of 
one  to  educate  the  child  of  another;  second:  in  that  it  wrongfully 
interferes  with  the  rights  a^jd  duties  of  the  individual  parent;  and 
third:  that  it  makes  the  minds  of  the  children  uniform.  The  two 
last  accusations  are,  in  fact,  as  absurd  and  utterly  without  founda- 
tion, as  the  first  one  is  fallacious.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  free  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  influence  is  not  to  weaken  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  children  for  their  parents,  and  secondly,  that  the 
danger  arising  from  too  great  uniformity  of  training  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  serious  import,  so  long  as  the  years  of  school  fife  are  so  few, 
and,  above  all,  so  long  as  the  educators  themselves  are  as  alert  and 
watchful  as  the  present  wide-spread  movement  for  industrial  train- 
ing shows  them  to  be. 

This  attempt  to  charge  that  the  school  system  is  a  species  of  "so- 
cialism" in  tne  obnoxious  meaning  of  that  term,  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trend  of  modern  civilization  is  ever  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  increasing  variety  in  the  kind  of  enterprises  undertaken 
for  the  public  by  their  authorized  agents;  which  multiply  in  almost 
geometric  ratio,  as  science  develops.  The  characteristics  of  modern 
development  are  at  the  present,  markedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
combined  forces,  and  united  action,  of  large  numbers  of  individuals. 

The  contrast  between  what  was  done  at  public  cost,  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  citizens,  a  century  ago;  and  what  is 
done  to-day,  is  most  impressive.  The  increased  expenditure  by  the 
community  now  undertaken  for  various  purposes,  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  that  now  thought  necessary  for  improved  public  road- 
ways and  for  the  public  parks,  lights  and  water  supplies  of  towns 
and  cities.  What  further  development  of  this  phase  of  "commu- 
nism "  the  near  future  may  show,  ng  man  can  sately  predict. 

Let  any  great  calamity,  caused  by  earthquake,  volcano,  pestilence, 
fire  or  flood,  fall  upon  a  city  or  community,  and  instantly  the  civi- 
lized world  makes  naste  to  give  aid.  The  recognition  of  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood  of  man  thus  called  forth  in  behalf  of  unknown  peo- 
ple, by  some  sudden  catastrophe,  is  but  an  indication  of  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  An  increasing 
sense  of  the  duty  of  public  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young 
is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  this  recognition  of  how  the  welfare 
of  each  one  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all.  The  dangers  that 
threaten  the  preservation  of  individual  freedom  of  action  and  devel- 
opment, if,  as  of  old  in  Sparta,  the  public  interest  assumes  prepon- 
derating importance,  are  indeed  manifest  and  real ;  it  was  probably 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  these  perils  to  the  personal  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals which  led  to  the  writing  of  this  treatise  by  Mr.  Bonham. 

To  pessimistic  observers  it  doubtless  seems,  at  times,  as  if  the  dan- 
gers menacing  industrial  and  individual  liberty  were  overwhelming; 
but,  as  of  old  "out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness;"  so,  out  of 
all  He  fi^^ftoil  ^nd  confusion  iQci4ent  to  the  breaking  in  of  thes§ 
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new  forces  of  nature  to  be  the  ready  servants  of  iH^j  the  iudomila- 
ble  spirit  of  man  shall,  Samson  like,  wrest  new  and  grander  opjwr- 
tunities  for  self  development  and  individual  libertv. 

As  universal  intelligence  lifts  the  race  upon  higher  table-lands  of 
thought;  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  aspiring  humain  intellect, 
which  have  never,  since  recorded  history  began,  been  wanting 
among  men,  shall  pierce  still  higher  the  bright  empyrean;  while, 
secure  along  their  wooded  slopes,  besides  their  life-giving  streams 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  more  lowly  men  shall  rejoice  in  a  larger  liberty 
than  the  past  has  ever  known. 

When  our  author  comes  to  consider  the  claim  for  the  schools,  a*? 
aids  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  he  very  pertinently  questions 
whether  the  book  training  given  is  as  potent  a  civilizing  force  as  in- 
dustrial training  would  be;  well,  as  the  present  Report  very  clearly 
shows,  the  schools  are  now  moving  forward  to  give  also  this  indus- 
trial training  which  he  suggests;  which  in  no  other  wajr  could  be 
given  so  universally  and  so  thoroughly.  Passing  from  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  his  more  formal  statement  of  objections: 

First,  the  unequal  exactions  from  citizens  for  the  support  of 
schools.  This  has  been  answ^ered  by  the  cheerf  uU  assumption  by 
most  communities  of  this  school  tax  as  their  best  insurance  for  the 
stability  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  property. 

Second,  that  a  government  should  not  arbitrarily  "assume  a 
father's  duty.*' 

In  point  or  fact,  in  no  American  community  is  this  done.  Parents 
have  the  fullest  liberty  to  give  their  children  whatever  educational 
training  they  may  desire.  All  the  community  does  is  to  furnish 
facilities  for  free  public  education  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities.  The  community  only  insists  that  a  mini- 
mum of  education  shall  be  given  to  the  child;  thus  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  child,  that  is  of  the  coming  generation,  as  being  of  at 
least  equal  imj)ortance  as  are  the  rights  of  the  parent;  that  is,  of  the 
passing  generation.  That  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  so-called  ** compulsory  education"  pushed  to  an  extreme,  the 
present  writer  does  not  seriously  differ  from  Mr.  Bonham,  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  pages  cxiii-xv  of  Part  i.  of  this  Report.  In 
the  same  chapter  some  reasons  why  public  free  schools  should  be 
supported  are  incidentally  stated. 

Mr.  Bonham's  **  Third '^  objection  is  that  the  State  seeks  by  these 
schools,  artificially  **to  unify  those  faculties  which  nature  has  made 
diverse." 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  go  into  anything  like  a  full  reply  to,  or 
even  an  exhaustive  criticism  of,  Mr.  Bonham's  accusations.  His  ob- 
jections are,  in  effect,  more  ably  answered  in  the  papers  of  this  Ap- 
pendix which  precede  his  paper,  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  any 
original  arguments  which  the  present  writer  could  hoix;  to  set  in 
order.  .  It  seems  proper,  however,  to  call  attention  to  some  state- 
ments which  are  most  unfair  towards  Mr.  Mann  and  his  purposes. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  book  is  so  dispassionate  and  just,  that  this 
seeming  exception  must  be  attributed  to  a  misconception  on  the  part 
of  the  author  when  referring  to  certain  of  Mr.  Mann  s  statements. 

Our  author  does  not  fau,  however,  to  render  full  justice  to  the 
pure  character  and  exalted  ideals  of  Horace  Mann.  He  concedes 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  strangely  misconceived  the 
'tuation  and  conditions  by  whicU  Mann  wa§  confronted  and  which 
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he  sought  to  improve;  as  well  as  the  purposes  he  sought  to  effect. 
Neither  parental  instinct  nor  public  sentiment,  in  the  Massachusetts 
of  that  day,  had  been  sufficiently  awake  to  the  need  of  educating  the 
children  to  provide  a  supply  of  school-houses,  teachers,  or  sdxool 
books,  in  any  respect  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  These 
were  all  to  be  provided  out  of  one  man's  heart  and  brain.  Something 
of  what  Howard  had  effected  for  the  alleviation  of  prisoners  in  the 
fetid  jails  of  England,  Mann  undertook  to  do,  and  successfully 
achieved,  for  the  school  children  of  Massachusetts;  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  too  few  school  houses  were  then  utterly  unfit  for 
occupation.  Houses,  books,  teachers,  had  all  to  be  evolved,  and  be- 
fore these  were  possible  a  general  interest  in  education  had  to  be 
created. 

To  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  stately  school  buildings  which 
now  tower  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  and  to  the  vast  array  of 
school  teacbers,  the  multitude  of  school  books  and  the  armies  of 
school  children,  which,  to-day,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  American  town  life,  the  conditions  which  confronted 
Mann  can  hardly  be  conceived.  His  words,  his  efforts,  his  successes, 
should  be  measured  by  their  relation  to  his  surroundings. 

There  were  few  male  teachers,  and  had  there  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, the  money  to  pay  for  their  services  could  not  have  been  procured; 
so  Mann  established  a  precedent,  which  In  a  later  day,  under  similar 
pressure  of  need,  was  followed  by  Secretary  Chase  when,  during  the 
war,  he  first  opened  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  women 
clerks.  Mann  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  employing  female, 
in  place  of  male  teachers;  since  they  could  be  had  for  greatly  dimin- 
ished pay.  He  might,  therefore,  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
present  somewhat  undue  preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

Our  author,  ignoring  all  these  actual  conditions  with  which  Mann 
was  contending,  takes  issue  with  his  utterances  and  demands,  as  if 
they  were  made  under  the  conditions  of  to-day.  It  is  only  just  to 
bear  in  mind  that  when  Mann  began  his  work  there  were,  in  Massa- ' 
chusetts,  no  recent  emigrants;  the  people  were  all  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  Mann's  propnetic  words  were  based  on  those 
conditions.  It  also  appears  that  the  improvement  which  directly 
results  from  Mann's  earliest  efforts  fully  justified  his  anticipations. 
The  Massachusetts  Free  Schools  were  an  admitted  success  even  in  his 
own  lifetime.  If  this  success  has  not  been  followed  by  the  results 
he  hopefully  portrayed  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  nood  of  emi- 
gration from  Ireland,  and  from  Canada,  has  since  been  poured  in 
upon  Massachusetts;  dispossessing  the  former  inhabitants' and  sub- 
stituting, in  place  of  the  children  of  school-taught  New  Englanders, 
the  progeny  of  untaught  Irish  and  French  Canadian  peasants. 

Mr.  Boiiham,  in  his  '*  third"  obiection,  assumes  that  Mann  sought 
to  achieve  a  uniform  result,  that  ne  intended  to  turn  out  his  pupils 
all  of  one  pattern. 

The  very  opposite  was  Mann's  ideal,  as  it  seems  to  me.  What 
Mann  sought  of  uniformity  was  only  what  was  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive teaching  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  pupils  in  classes.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  cavil  that  classes  of  twenty  or  more  children 
can  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher  at  the  same  lesson,  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  of  figures,  as  readily  and  as 
effectually  as  can  a  single  scholar.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the 
children  mu3t  ftU  tal^e  the  sanje  lesson  8\,%  the  same  time.    To  do  this. 
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they  must  have  a  common  place  of  rendezroos  and  simiJar  books 
containing  the  same  lesson;  therefore,  public  school-houses,  uniform 
text-books  and  competent  teachers  must  be  provided.  None  of  these 
essential  conditions  and  means  existed  when  Mann  be^n.  Is  it  not 
unfair  to  infer  that  he  proposed  to  turn  out  pupils  as  hke  as  peas,  be- 
cause he  desired  the  same  spelling  books  and  arithmetics  for  the  ele- 
mentary pupils  ? 

While  it  is  very  possible  that  to-day,  when  all  the  machinery  of  pop- 
ular education  exists  in  such  abundance  in  most  communities,  tnere 
may  be  danger  of  too  much  uniformity  in  methods  and  too  little  rec- 
ognition of  individuality  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  teachers;— so 
recently  themselves  **girl  graduates;"  and  while  every  effort  should 
be  exerted  to  avoid  that  tendency;  still,  it  seems  hypercritical  to  draw 
such  an  accusation  against  Mann. 

Mr.  Bonham  would  doubtless  replv,  that  this  situation  is  the  logi- 
cal result  of  the  system;  and  so,  as  Mann  was  the  father  of  the  sys- 
tem he  is  responsible  for  this  result.  It  may  be  suggested  that  so 
wide  is  the  diversity  of  gifts,  of  temperament,  of  character,  that  to 
obtain  any  such  uniformity,  if  it  were  desirable,  would  be  found 
impossible. 

Ill  the  paragraphs  following  the  sentence  on  page  37  of  Mann's 
l^th  Annual  Report,*  to  which  Mr.  Bonham  refers  and  from  which 
he  quotes,  but  hardly  ingenuously,  it  is  clear  that  so  far  from  seeking 
to  produce  by  the  training  of  the  common  schools  a  uniformity  of 
result,  a  single  type  of  intellect,  or  to  induce  a  mere  mechanical 
method  of  instruction,  as  Mr.  Bonham  would  have  his  readers  infer, 
Mann  sought  to  give  to  every  phase  of  intellect  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity of  individual  development.  He  says  *'  by  means  of  early  educa- 
tion those  embryos  of  talent  maybe  quickened,  which  will  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  political  and  economical  law;  and  by  them,  too, 
the  genius  may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the  Poets  of 
Humanity;"  and  he  continues  in  this  strain  to  recount  the  several 
fields  of  mental  activity  for  which  these  common  schools  shall  train 
and  develop  workers. 

Horace  Mann  was  evidently  quite  as  well  aware  as  is  Mr.  Bonham 
himself  of  the  value  of  a  **  differentiation  of  faculty"  to  that  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  civiliza- 
tionj  and  surely  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose  than  to  es- 
tablish a  Procrustean  system  by  which  the  children  should  all  be 
turned  out  of  a  uniform  pattern. 

Mann's  idea  was  to  give  to  every  child  the  alphabet  of  knowledge, 
in  order  tliat  his  native  powers  might  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Were  these  powers  not  more  favorably  conditioned  when 
the  child  was  made  able  to  read  than  if  he  had  been  left  in  utter  ig- 
norance? But,  says  Mr.  Bonham,  his  parents  should  see  to  that;  not 
the  State  or  community.  Well,  what  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
parents  were  themselves  too  ignorant  to  know  of  this  need  of  the 
child,  or  too  penurious  to  meet  it,  or  too  indifferent  to  care?  Must 
the  child  and  the  community  be  left  helpless  and  hopeless  to  endure 
all  the  consequent  evils?  Yes,  says  Mr.  iBonham.  No,  say  all  Amer- 
ican communities  and  most  native-bom  citizens. 

The  premise  being  that,  in  a  Republic,  all  male  citizens  of  legal  age 
shall,  by  voting,  take  part  in  the  selection  of  the  legislators  and  ex- 
ecutive officials,  it  follows  that  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the 


^For  the  full  t^xt  of  %h^ae  paragraphs  see  at^c,  page  549.  ^1^ 
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?tate  that  these  voters  shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
that,  at  least,  they  shall  be  able  to  read  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
they  vote,  and  the  laws  made  by  the  legislators  they  have  chosen. 
N'ow,  in  no  country  known  to  history  has  the  **  duty  of  the  parents  to 
educate  their  children"  by  private  effort  been  so  universally  per- 
formed as  to  secure  anything  approaching  such  a  general  preva- 
lence of  even  the  small  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  which 
this  presupposes.  A  strict  carrying  out  of  the  plan  advocate  by  Mr. 
Bon  Earn,  would  simply  result  m  the  education  of  the  children  of  a 
certain  proportion  or  wealthy  parents,  while  there  would  be  an  ever- 
increasing  class  of  children  of  the  poor,  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
because  tneir  parents,  appealed  to  by  the  imperative  needs  caused  by 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  that  is  the  neces- 
sity common  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
could  find  little  opportunity,  even  if  they  recognized  the  duty  of  so 
doing,  for  providmg  for  the  remoter  needs  of  the  child  for  schooling. 

The  necessity  that  the  community  should  provide  for  the  free  ed- 
ucation of  all  children,  if  education  is  to  be  general  among  the  citi- 
zens, is  the  more  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  no  country 
has  any  single  generation  ever  been  able  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion even  of  its  wealthy  classes,  but  everywhere  the  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  genera- 
tions, and  are  themselves  the  product  of  the  slow  growth  of  centu- 
ries; further,  it  should  be  noted  that  private  benevolence  has  never 
attempted  to  educate  people  in  general;  its  streams  of*  wealth  have 
gone,  for  the  most  pan;,  to  endow  and  enrich  those  schools  and  uni- 
versities which  are  sought  by  the  children  of  the  rich.  To  this,  in 
our  day  in  America,  there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  and 
in  former  ages  charity  schools  were  founded  from  time  to  time,  but 
in  neither  case  was  there  any  attempt  even  to  provide  adequate  op- 
portunities for  the  mass  of  tne  people. 

Only  a  people  can  educate  a  people. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  then  conclude  to  follow 
Mr.  Bonham's  implied  advice  and,  abandoning  their  free  common 
schools,  relegate  the  duty  of  educating  the  children  wholly  to  the 
individual  pareint,  the  people  must  rapidly  fall  lower  and  lower  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence. 

The  children  who  now  have  fewest  home  advantages  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer.  In  view  of  continuous  immigration,  and  considering 
the  desirability  of  having  a  homogeneous  population  in  this  vast 
country,  it  would  seem  incredible  tnat  such  a  proposition  could  be 
seriously  suggested. 

While  pleading  for  the  increased  liberty  of  the  individual  and 
protesting  against  the  insidious  dangers  to  freedom  of  any  form  of 
paternalism  m  governments,  Mr.  Bonham  and  his  fellow  theorists 
would  remit  coming  generations  of  Americans  to  mediaeval  condi- 
tions, and  raise  up  a  community  more  hopelessly  divided  into  classes 
than  were  the  people  of  France  in  the  days  before  the  French  Rev- 
olution; for,  as  our  author  forcibly  portrays  elsewhere  in  his  book, 
the  tendencies  resulting  from  the  aiscovery,  and  application  to  in- 
dustries, of  the  marvellous  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  lead  to 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  of  power  in  control  of  the  great 
corporations;  which,  at  present  seem  alone  capable  of  managing 
and  directing  these  Titanic  powers. 

While  eloquently  urging  m  his  opening  pages  the  need  of  protect- 
ing industrial  and  individual  liberty  against  the  despotism  of  thesq 
ART— VOL  a 40 
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corporations,  it  seema  somewhat  paradoxical  that  he  should,  a  littlt* 
further  on  in  his  book,  argue,  as  lie  does  in  this  chapter,  against  thr^ 
only  method  of  general  education  for  a  whole  people  which  has  ever 
proved  successful. 

Certainly  a  large  proportion  of  ignorant  people  in  the  population 
of  any  country, —  and  this,  if  the  light  of  nistory  is  of  any  value, 
would  in  a  couple  of  generations  at  farthest  hie  the  case  in  tht 
United  States  if  the  free  schools  were  abandoned, —  would  furnish 
poor  security  for  the  protection  of  personalliberty  against  such  pow- 
erful oppressors. 

In  this  cliapter  our  author  makes  two  assumptions,  and  argues  from 
them  as  if  they  were  axiomatic;  whereas  they  are  wholly  gratuitoib 
on  his  part  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  In  the  first  plaof 
he  assumes  and  asserts  that  the  advocates  of  free  common  scuool^ 
set  up  their  system  as  a  perfect  one — while  it  is  universally  known 
that  the  severest  critics  of  the  methods  of  these  schools  are  the  edu- 
cators themselvos,  who  are  continually  seeking  better  methods.  Srr- 
ondly,  he  asserts  that  Horace  Mann  sought  to  force  all  human  intel- 
lects into  the  same  mould.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  tluui 
to  attribute  such  an  idea  to  this  great  educator. 

Mann  thought,  rightly,  that  the  varied  powers  of  the  individual 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  development,  if  he  could  be  starte  1 
on  the  road  of  investigation  and  coula  know  how  to  find,  for  him- 
self, what  the  race  of  men  had  accomplished.  The  unfairness  com- 
plained of  is  that  it  is  assumed  that  Mann  sought  absolute  uniformiiy 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  mental  training. 

Such  nowhere  appears. 

Mr.  Bonham  frequently  repeats  the  phrase  "artificial  education" 
as  a  charge  against  Mann  and  free  schools.  What  w^ould  natural 
education  be  ? 

Is  not  all  formal  training  of  the  intellect  of  man  "  artificial "  aii'l 
arbitrary,  in  that  it  is  inevitably,  at  the  beginning,  imposed  on  th'^ 
individual  by  some  one  older,  more  powerful  and  wiser  than  th*' 
pupil  ? 

**  The  principles  of  equal  justice  and  equal  liberty  are  violated  "  1;} 
tlie  free  school  system,  says  our  author.  Many  modern  econoini* 
writers  have,  in  like  manner,  much  to  say  about  justice  and  libt^rty. 
Well,  where  is  this  equal  and  exact  justice  to  be  found  ?  And  tlii> 
absolute,  individual  liberty,  they  prate  of;  where,  pray,may  that  exist 
outside  of  a  Savage  State  ? 

Civilization  and  society  are  only  possible  when  the  individual  con- 
sents, or  is  forced,  to  give  up  an  undeterminate  portion  of  those  jht- 
sonal  rights  and  that  freedom  of  action,  which  each  individual  miglit 
j)roperly  enjoy  under  other  conditions;  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  marked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  so  adjust  these  claims  <»' 
the  individual  and  of  the  community,  as  to  secure  the  best  result> 
for  each  and  all.  The  free  common  schools  are  a  striking  instaiK't* 
of  such  endeavor  on  the  part  of  civilized  American  communities. 

Where,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  ope'i* 
ing  of  any  private  or  corporate  institutions  of  learning,  or  intlu' 
freedom  of  attending  sucli  institutions,  the  "principles  of  eqw^^ 
justice  and  equal  liberty  "  so  far  as  the  free  schools,  or  enforced  at- 
tendance u|>on  them  are  concerned,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  imnmu^^^t 
peril.  While  the  danger  of  producing  in  the  children  of  a  wIk'1^ 
communitjr  a  monotonous  mental,  uniformity,  through  the  meth<xl^ 
of  instruction  used  in  the  free  common  schools,  cannot  be  very  givjit, 
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even  if,  which  is  by  no  means  admitted,  the  tendency  of  these  schools 
is  as  Mr.  Bonham* suggests;  since  so  many  other  schools,  and  meth- 
ods, are  available. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  though  unfortunate  fact  to  be  re- 
called in  this  connection,  wnich  goes  far  to  diminish  the  urgencjr  of 
this  last  suggested  danger,  and  that  is  the  shortness  of  time  during 
which  the  large  majority  of  children  attend  these  schools.  The  "  uni- 
formity "  which  most  seriously  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity is,  alas,  an  uniformity  of  ignorance  1 

Kecognizing,  in  one  breath,  the  existence  of  complex  causes,  Mr. 
Bonham  in  the  next,  inclines  to  hold  the  schools  alone  responsible 
for  certain  unfavorable  social  phenomena. 

In  the  New  England  States,  especially  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  scene  of  Mann's  activities, — the  native  American  popula- 
tion has  been  largely  displaced,  or,  rather,  succeeded,  by  a  continuous 
inflowing  of  people  of  foreign  birth;  a  promiscuous  immigration  of 
French  Canaaians,  of  Irish,  and  of  Germans,  whose  education,  such 
as  it  may  be,  was  certainly  not  received  in  the  public  free  schools  of 
America.  This  change  of  population  with  all  its  resulting  conse- 
quences can  hardly  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence,  or  failure 
of  the  common  schools.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  failure  of 
the  good  results  to  the  community  to  come  from  the  introduction  of 
the  common  school  system,  as  portrayed  in  advance  by  Horace  Mann, 
be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  weakness  of  that  system;  since  this  dis- 
location of  population  has  changed  all  the  conditions.  The  justifi- 
cation of  Horace  Mann's  confident  predictions  is  to  be  found,  not 
alone  in  his  native  State,  but,  "  if  you  seek  his  monument,"  traverse 
the  mighty  States  and  Territories  of  the  great  free  North  and  West, 
that  stretch  athwart  a  continent,  from  the  gray  rocks  and  barren 
sands  beaten  by  Atlantic  surges,  to  where  the  waters  of  the  far 
Pacific  mark  the  bounds  of  Empire;  and,  "see,"  everywhere  "about 
you,''  set  in  smiling  fields  of  plenty,  or  amid  the  clustering  roofs  of 
prosperous  towns  and  cities,  the  frequent  buildings  given  to  common 
schools  for  the  children,  and  tlie  hospitable  porches  and  friendly 
towers  of  the  free  Universities; — the  acknowledged  safeguards  of 
the  Great  Republic ! 

The  full  glory  of  the  day  that  Mann  foresaw,  made  possible  by  his 
plan  of  universal  education,  may,  like  the  realization  of  the  pure 
ideal  of  Christianity,  be  far  distant;  but,  to  free  schools,  and  free 
bibles,  American  civilization  owes  all  the  victories  it  has  won  in  the 
incessant  combat  with  the  hosts  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  ever 
recruited  in  countries  where  free  schools  are  unknown;  and  from 
lands  where  tyranny,  povertv,  and  hunger,  drive  forth  the  throng- 
ing people.  Were  there  no  free  common  schools,  in  which  to  train 
the  children  of  these  alien  people  into  a  knowledge  of  American 
citizenship,  the  fate  of  the  Europe  overswept  by  the  Huns  of  Attila, 
would  soon  be  paralleled  by  that  of  these  United  States. 

There  may  oe  found  in  the  statistics  of  penitentiaries,  which  are 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Bonham  in  this  chapter,  someargiiments  in  favor 
of  the  more  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  schools;  but,  otherwise,  they  fail  in  pertinence,  and  hardly 
merit  serious  attention. 

The  amazing  endeavor  thus  made  to  force  an  appearance  as  of 
cause  and  eflFect,  between  the  schools  and  the  growth  of  the  defective 
and  delinquent  classes,  from  the  fact  that  the  free  common  schools 
were  ii^  eiosteucQ  during  th^  ^nqie  ye^rs  in  which  thQ  deQQnuial  ceu^ 
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BUS  returns,  from  1850  to  1880  inclusive,  show  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  such  defective  and  delinquent  classes  in  the  United  States,  recalls, 
by  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  the  attempted  analogy,  Fluellen's 
famous  argument  to  prove  the  likeness  between  the  country  that  had 
the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  "Alexander  the  P^"  and  tne  county 
in  Wales  where  King  Henry  Vth,  was  bom, — ^'FbieUen,  I  think  it  is 
in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is  porn.  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you 
look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  s'all  find,  in  the  com- 
parisons between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look 
you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon;  and  there  is  also 
moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  j  *  *  *  'tis  alike  as  my  finders  is  to 
my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both."  To  such  conclusive  dem- 
onstration there  can,  of  course,  be  no  refutal. 

Increasing  accuracy  in  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics,  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  one  cause  of  a  greater  apparent  increase  in  given 
classes  than  really  exists;  the  difference  of  ratio  being  largely  due 
to  former  inefficient  and  inaccurate  enumeration. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  ana  ignorance  as  to  the  myriad  of  remote  or  direct  caust« 
of  insanity,  idiocy,  blindness  and  deafness,  to  impute  an  apparent 
increase  in  their  number  to  any  single  cause. 

Surely,  to  charge  this  increase  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  in  tlie 
public  schools  would  argue  against  any  form  of  education,  as  forcibly 
as  against  that  given  in  the  free  common  schools.  The  great  increase 
in  population,  trie  great  addition  by  immigration  of  unknown  fami- 
lies who  may  be,  by  heredity,  predisposed  to  these  defects,  the  great 
increase  in  wealth  and  of  demands  .of  living,  the  increased  excite- 
ments of  life  due  to  the  incidents  of  the  wonderful  material  develoi)- 
ment  of  the  age;  and,  more  than  all,  the  fact  that  whereas  formerlv 
all  such  cases  in  country  families  were  secluded,  kept  secret  as  nuicn 
as  possible,  because  considered  as  a  disgrace,  they  are  no  longer  ^) 
regarded;  that  the  community  now  know  of  a  larger  number  of  such 
cases  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that  there  has 
been  any  actual  increase  in  their  relative  number.  But  any  effort  by 
implication  to  hold  the  free  schools  of  the  people  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  these  classes,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

The  penitentiary  statistics,  which  are  given,  when  analyzed,  woiiU 
seem  to  sliow  an  exactly  contrary  state  of  affairs  than  those  which 
the  author  intended  them  to  show. 

We  take,  for  example,  a  part  of  the  quotation  from  the  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Eastern  renitentiary  for  1886:  **  Of  the  552  con- 
victs received  during  the  year,  373  had  attended  public  school,  104  at- 
tended private  school,  and  75  had  never  attended  any  school." 
This  looks  bad  for  the  free  school  pupils  you  will  say,  but  let  us  con- 
sider the  ratio. 

In  Philadelphia  in  1884-85,  105,000  children  were  registered  as  in 
attendance  on  the  public  schools,  and  18,000  in  private  and  parochial 
schools — which  is  certainly  a  good  showing  for  the  public  school?; 
since,  to  equal  the  ratio  of  criminals  graduated  from  the  privat<^ 
schools,  there  should  be  some  520  from  tfie  public  schools,  instead  of 
only  373 !  But  such  statistical  comparisons  are  of  little  value.  These 
particular  statistics  could,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  inferentiallv  tbo 
practical  value  of  industrial  traming;  as  more  than  four-fifths  vi 
these  convicts  were  ignorant  of  any  trade  and  manual  employment. 

Further  investigation  into  the  statistics  of  the  nativity  of^  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  peniteniit^ries,  so  far  from  streu^oeniBg  our 
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author's  implications  against  the  public  schools,  furnish,  by  infeia^nce, 
decisive  arguments  in  their  favor ;  since  it  appears  that  the  large 
majority  of  these  representative  members  of  the  criminal  classes  are 
either  of  foreign  birtn,  or  foreign  parentage ;  the  foreign  immigrants, 
of  course,  have  not  as  a  class  attended  the  American  public  schools; 
those  born  hereof  foreign  parents  are  also  quite  as  likely  to  have  at- 
tended the  parochial  schools,  if  they  attended  any  school. 

From  the  striking  summary  of  the  resources  and  present  conditions 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  impending  perils  that  menace  the 
future  of  our  country,  given  in  the  little  volume  prepared  by 
Dr.  Strong  and  issued  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society, — *  a  book 
which  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder, — the  following  paragraphs,  relating  to  statistics  of  prison 
population,  are  copied: 

Our  population  of  foreign  extraction  is  sadly  conspicuous  in  our  criminal  records 
This  element  constituted  in  1870  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  England, 
and  furnished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crime.  Tliat  is,  it  was  twelve  times  as 
much  disposed  to  crime  as  the  native  stock.  The  hoodlums  and  roughs  of  our  cities 
are,  most  of  them,  American-born  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  680  discharged  con- 
victs who  applied  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  aid,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1^2,  442  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  against  238  foreign- 
born;  while  only  144  reported  native  parentage  against  536  who  reported  foreign 
parentage. 

The  Rhode  Island  Work-house  and  House  of  Correction  had  received,  to  Decem- 
Ijer  3l8t,  1882,  6,202  persons  on  commitment.  Of  this  number^  fifty-two  per  cent, 
were  native-bom  and  seventy-six  per  cent,  were  born  of  foreign  parentage,  f  While 
in  1880  the  foreign-bom  were  only  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  they 
famish  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries,  and  foi*ty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses  and  houses  of  correction.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  native-born  prisoners  were  of 
foreign  parentage.    [Our  Counfty,  p.  41-2.] 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  "an  experienced  jurist,  Judge 
Butler,"  which  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  is  apropos,  since  he  is  there  reported  to  have  said:  "  I 
nave  had  over  thirty  years'  experience,  and,  judging  from  my  own 
knowledge,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this 
country  are  committed  by  foreigners." 

It  would  seem,  thei'ef ore,  that  the  communities  that  support  free 
public  schools  do  not  furnish  to  the  prisons  anything  like  so  large  a 
proportion  of  convicts  as  do  those  countries  which  have  no  system 
of  free  schools  for  the  common  people.  No  valid  argument  against 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  oi  a  tree  public  school  system  can  be 
fairly  drawn,  inferred,  or  implied,  from  the  prison  statistics  of  the 
United  States. 

The  further  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Bonham,  namely:  that  the 
training  given  in  the  free  schools  often  leads  to  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions,  can  hardly  be  urged  as  valid  to  Americans. 

It  is  only  in  lands  where  castes  divide  the  people  with  rigid  lines, 
that  discontent  with  one's  condition  in  life  can  be  disadvantageous. 
It  has  been  and  is  the  glory  of  America,  that  all  paths  of  life  are 
open  to  all.     It  is  well  if  the  boys  or  girls  born  or  ignorant,  shift- 

*Our  Country :  Its  possible  futuie  and  its  present  crisis.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong. 
i>.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  AUiance  for  the  United  States.  With 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  d.  d.  (with  motto  from  Emerson).  One 
hundred  and  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Published  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. ,  740  &  742 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.     Pp.  229. 

fFor  additional  statistics  on  this  point,  see  North  Amerioaft-ilw v Umv  Jianuary , 
18S1  '  .  :    ;    ^  ^glzedbyCjOpgie 
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less  OP  dissipated  parents  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  can  be 
spurred  on  to  higner  things! 

But  the  most  glaring  instance  of  unfairness  occurs  in  the  use  ma^Je 
of  the  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  School  Superintendent  of 
Connecticut,  wherein  the  fact  is  lamented  that  there  are  still  many 
children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance  because  not  permitted 
or  obliged  to  go  to  the  free  scnools;  "losing  their  rights,"  that  is. 
"rights  of  education"  of  course;  but  our  author  sees  only  that 
their  *  freedom'  is  to  be  taken  from  them  by  forcing  them  to  go  to 
school. 

However,  the  culminating  charge  against  the  whole  system,  is, 
that,  after  fifty  years  of  Free  Common  Schools,  the  condition  of  the 
community  is  far  short  of  the  ideal  pictured  in  his  enthusiasm  by 
the  visionary  Mann.  This  must  be  admitted;  but,  before  the  future, 
thus  pictured,  can  be  called  wholly  "visionary,"  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  pre-requisite  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  No  one 
conversant  with  New  England  and  especially  with  Massachusetts, 
can  for  a  moment  question  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  com- 
munity, arising  directly  from  the  existence  of  the  free  common 
schools  he  founded,  have  been  incalculable. 

Christianity,  Civilization  itself,  Republics,  any  form  of  ethics,  of 
government,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  tried  by  the  test  here  applied 
to  the  system  or  popular  education  inaugurated  by  Horace  Mann, 
would  show  far  greater  failure.  It  is  an  assurance  of  the  continuetl 
progress  and  development  of  the  race,  that  mankind  are  able  ever  to 
conceive  a  nobler  ideal  than  can  at  once  be  realized  in  fact;  but,  the 
higher  the  ideal,  the  grander  the  accomplishment;  and  Mann's  ideals 
may  well  have  been  heavenly,  since  their  partial  embodiments  have 
been  so  beneficent. 

Yet,  despite  these  statements  as  to  the  free  common  schools  which 
seem  to  us  so  unjust  and  fallacious,  this  writer,  elsewhere  in  this 
striking  volume, — which,  whether  the  reader  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  propositions  advanced,  is  certainly  provocative  of  thought, —  calls 
attention  to  many  of  the  principles  which  must  underlie  all  true 
progress. 

He  returns  to  a  consideration  of  the  primal  bases  of  Human 
Liberty,  and  makes  many  pregnant  suggestions  in  view  of  the 
present  confusion  of  ideas;  caused  by  the  rush  and  out-pour  of  so 
manv  new  forces  and  applications  of  force;  which,  in  myriad  forms 
and  by  countless  impulses,  affect  and  change,  not  only  the  outwartl 
conditions  but  the  innermost  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
If,  in  his  arguments,  he  may  seem  to  force  the  individual  into  too 
great  prominence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  trend  of 
progress  at  this  Era  is  towards  an  ever-increasing  subordination  of  the 
individual,  not  only  to  the  State;  but  to  artificial  corporations  created 
by  the  State.  Human  Freedom,  on  which  alone  true  progress  can 
be  grounded,  is  only  possible  where  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
those  of  society,  "  the  State,"  are  alike  secure. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  are  considered  by  many  as  the 
very  beginning  of  Industrial  and  Artistic  training,  whicn  should  mark 
the  entrance  of  the  child  upon  whatever  course  of  education  may  be 
adopted  in  later  years.  In  many  places  a  demand  has  arisen  that 
Kindergarten  be  established  as  the  lowest  elementary  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  The  following  papers,  show  the  relation  of  this 
method  of  training  to  general  education,  especially  to  artistic  and 
industrial  training,  and  embody  the  views  of  many  well  known 
American  and  foreign  educators. 

The  first  of  these,  sind  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
art  education  of  a  people,  relates  not  only  to  the  limited  phase  of  in- 
dustrial training,  to  the  discussion  of  which  much  of  the  present 
volume  of  this  Report  is  given,  but  to  the  far  higher  ends  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  purpose  of  this  Report  as  a  whole. 

The  grace  of  style,  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  per- 
tinence of  the  practical  applications  to  the  needs  of  this  Nineteenth 
century,  by  which  the  eloquent  Cardinal  converges  the  many  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  classic  and  mediaeval  customs,  drawn  from  his 
copious  stores  of  learning, —  blending  Archeology,  Biography  and 
History, —  into  a  lesson  for  use  in  the  life  of  to-day;  while  tney  can 
not  fail  to  charm  the  most  careless  of  readers,  may  also  serve  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  §reat  object  for  which  this  special  work  was 
first  undertaken.  This  purpose,  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Report,  is  an  endeavor  to  promote  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people;  to  show  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  artisan  and  artist  in  the  best  ages  of  art;  and  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  era  in  this  free  Republic. 

As  showing  the  relation  between  the  most  elementary  training  of 
young  children  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the  exercise  of  the  higner 
forms  of  art  in  its  most  exclusive  signification,  as  well  as  in  its 
myriad  applications  to  the  uses  and  adornments  of  life,  and  the 
dii-ect  relation  of  all  the  arts  to  labor  and  to  laboring  men  and 
women,  the  fact  o^  this  publication,  by  Miss  Peabody,  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  admirable  address  as  an  introduction  to  her  plea  for 
Frobel's  Kindergarten,  is  interesting. 

As  tending  to  narmonize  the  sometime  conflict  between  the  advo- 
cates of  High  Ai-t,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  advocates  of  Art  in  all  its 
applications  to  Industry;  I  know  no  wiser  words  than  these  eloquent 
ones  spoken  by  the  Cardinal,  nor  any  better  way  of  presenting  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow-countrymen  than  that  adopted  by  the 
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oxcellent  lady  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Kindergarten  in  the  Unitai 
States,  and  who,  as  the  readers  of  the  chapter  on  the  early  evolution 
of  Drawing  in  Part  I  of  this  Report  will  recall,  is  well  entitled  to 
recognition  in  a  work  of  this  character,  by  reason  of  her  early 
efforts  in  connection  with  her  gifted  sister,  the  wife  of  Horace  Mann, 
to  introduce  and  popularize  the  study  of  drawing  in  schools;  — long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  modern  movement  that  brought  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  America. 

The  brief  paper  by  Miss  Marwedel,  who  at  that  time  had  a  suc- 
cessful Kindergarten  in  Washington,  D.  C,  urging  the  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  work  as  preparatory  to  the  graded  course  of  drawing 
proposed  by  Walter  Smith,  was  an  outcome  of  the  first  visit  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  Washington  in  1875. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  Miss  Marwedel  has  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  successful  Kindergarten  work  in  California,  and  has 
herself  elaborated  a  ''system,"  embodying  a  Scheme  for  Educational 
Art  training,  beginning  with  Kindergarten  and  continuing  through 
all  the  grades  of  schools.  Miss  Marwedel  went  during  the  summer 
of  1887  to  Germany  to  have  the  plates  of  illustrations  prepared;  the 
water  color  originals  for  the  illustrations  of  the  science  teaching  of  the 
older  pupils,  which  she  had  had  made. in  California,  and  which  were 
shown  to  the  writer  just  before  her  departure  for  Germany,  were 
very  elaborate  and  beautiful.  Although  copies  of  some  of  her  recent 
works  have  been  received  while  this  volume  is  in  the  printer's-hands, 
her  brief  statement,  written  so  long  ago,  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  Walter  Smith,  is  here  retained. 

Miss  Marwedel  returned  from  Germany  in  1888,  and,  in  July,  1880, 
published  a  preliminary  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Missing  Link,"  in 
which  certain  methods  or  children's  knife-work  in  pasteboard,  and 
wood,  as  used  in  two  typical  schools  in  Sweden  and  Saxony,  are  de- 
scribed. This  work  is,  m  her  judgment,  better  adapted  than  is  the 
wood  S16 jd,  of  Naas,  for  continuing  and  developing  the  Kindergarten 
occupations,  and  for  connecting  them  with  those  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  Extracts  from  each  of  these  recent  publica- 
cations  by  this  devoted  disciple  of  Frobel,  are  also  given. 

Selections  from  the  reports  of  educational  conferences  which  follow 
will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  to  comprise  a  body  of  valuable  and  authori- 
tative material  relating  to  this  subject.  They  include  extract:^ 
from  the  report;  of  the  papers  read  and  discussions  held  concerning 
Kindergarten  during  the  International  Conference  in  London  in  1884, 
which  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  form  of  the  element- 
ary education  of  young  children  is  regarded  by  English  and  European 
educators;  a  similar  collation  of  the  opinions  of  American  educators, 
during  an  educational  conference  hela  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1880; 
a  special  report  upon  the  adoption  of  Kindergarten  in  the  public 
school  systems,  made  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  188G,  and  referred  to  on  page  133  of  this  volume; 
and  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  tlie  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  1887,  with 
which  this  Appendix  ends. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS 
'    AND  TO  INDUSTRIES 

One  o^  the  most  interesting  literary  incidents  connected  with  the 
early  eflEorts  to  introduce  Frobel's  ideal  infant  schools  into  American 
commianities  was  the  republication  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody 
of  the  lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  inter-relation  existing 
between  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  as  an  introduction  to  her  ear  • 
nest  plea  "  addressed  to  American  workingmen  and  to  educators,"  for 
the  fi^option  of  the  Kindergarten  as  the  first  grade  of  the  primary 
schools. 

In  thus  linking  the  beginnings  of  Industrial  Art  Education  with 
the  record  of  the  supreme  triumphs  of  Art,  so  admirably  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  such  a  master  of  literary  art  as  is  the  distin- 
Suisl\ed  English  Cardinal,  Miss  Peabody,  whose  publication  ante- 
ated  by  a  year  the  arrival  of  Walter  Smith  in  Boston,  has  shown 
that  this  much  talked-of  movement  for  the  general  introduction  in 
all  public  schools  of  the  study  of  industrial  art  drawing,  and  the 
further  movement,  based  on  this  knowledge  of  drawing,  for  general 
instruction  in  the  schools  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  industries, 
must  needs  be  matured  into  a  logical,  progressive  system; — must  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  not  undertaken  in  a  partial,  fragmentary 
way.  It  is  only  by  such  comprehensive  treatment  that  the  new  move- 
ment, to  the  account  of  which  so  much  of  this  volume  has  been 
given,  can  justify  itself  educationally;  or  can  be  undertaken  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  permanent  success. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  educators  that  this  address  of  the  Cardinal 
appeals.  Its  most  emphatic  words  are  to  the  so-called  **  artists," 
par  exceUencey  the  workers  in  the  Fine  Arts,  whose  active  influence 
was  long  exerted  in  direct  opposition  to  any  movement  to  introduce 
generally  any  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  ai*t.  The 
records  of  Haydon's  experiences  in  England,  of  Peale's  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  more  recent  opposition  made  by  some  artists  in 
America  to  Walter  Smith  and  his  system,  will  amply  serve  for  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  opposition  referred  to. 

This  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  artists  and  art  writers  has 
largely  arisen,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  from  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  purpose  entertained  by  the  promoters  of  this  in- 
dustrial Art  drawing,  the  introduction  of  which  in  the  public  schools 
was  urged  with  no  reference  to  the  technical  training  of  "artists," 
as  indeed  has  been  sufficiently,  and  repeatedly,  set  forth  in  the  pages 
of  Part  I  of  this  Report. 

There  may  doubtless  be  a  danger  of  debasing  the  high  ideals  of 
art  by  substituting  a  mechanical  method  of  thought  and  of  treat- 
Dient.  It  is  to  this  tendency  to  '* narrow  the  sphere  of  art"  which, 
he  suggests,  may  exist  **in  this  practical  scheme  of  education"  that 
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the  Cardinal  calls  attention,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  utters  words 
of  warning. 

As  tliese  phases  of  the  subject  were  treated  at  length  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Papers  in  Part  I  of  this  Report,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
consider  them  here.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  for  readers 
to  compare  what  Professor  Walter  Smith  has  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  conventionalizing  all  designs  with  Cardinal  Wiseman*s 
dicta  upon  the  same  point;  as  their  decisions  are  diametrically  op- 

Eosed.  Professor  Smith's  treatment  of  these  topics  will  be  found  m 
is  remarks  on  '*  Household  Taste  and  Principles  of  Industrial  De- 
sign." (See  pp.  582  to  590  inclusive,  Part  I  of  this  Report,)  The 
paragraphs  referred  to,  in  the  address  of  the  Cardinal,  occur  nearly 
at  the  end  of  his  lecture.  ,    • 

As  the  Kindergarten  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the 
proper  entrance  to  the  system  of  industrial  education  in  public 
schools;  so,  also,  we  see  that,  in  Miss  Peabody*s  judgment  at  least,  it 
is  closely  connected  with  Art  Education,  it  follows  then  that,  in 
whatever  aspect  this  Report  is  viewed,  whether  in  its  relation  to  art 
and  artistic  industries  solely;  or  its  relation  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  practical  education  to  be  given  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  people,  and  the  higher  technical  training  to  be  afforded  in  special 
institutions;  this  address,  here  related  to  Kindergarten,  finds  fit  place 
in  this  Report.  The  index  of  Part  I  shows  the  references  to  *' Kin- 
dergarten   in  that  volume. 

The  papers  which  follow,  while  they  serve  to  show  that  these  ele- 
mentary schools  are  not  wholly  overlooked,  are  in  no  sense  to  be 
considered  as  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject;  which  finds  admission 
here,  only,  as  a  single  step  in  along  series  of  progressive  institutions 
designed  to  promote  industrial  ana  artistic  education. 
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THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST. 

A  LECTURE  BY  CARDINAL  WISEMAN,  REPUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  INTRODUCE 
KINDERGARTENS* 


DEDICATION— TO  AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN.    * 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

I  have  oDiitted  one  Bentence  of  the  Report  of  this  great  and  important  Lecture  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman's,  because,  though  it  may  apply  to  European  society,  it  does  not 


apply  to  American.    The  sentence  is  this:- 


be  difference  between  the  social  tone  of  our  day  and  that  of  a  former  age  can- 
not probably  be  overcome.  I  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  hope  that  we  shall  see 
the  day  when  the  real,  honest  artisan,  who  at  the  same  time  shows  artistic  skill  as 
well  as  iudustry,  will  be  considered  as  raised  theieby  above  the  condition  in  which 
he  IB  at  present  held.*'  ' 

Had  the  great  Cardinal  lived  in  America,  he  would  not  have  felt  this  dpspair.  It 
is  the  felicSy  of  the  constitution  which  protects  the  development  of  the  American 
nationality,  that  it  quenches  no  hope  of  a  return  (and  with  interest)  of  all  that  the 
past  has  intimated  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
America  have  taken  away  forever  the  disgrace  of  work ;  and  there  is  no  motto  more 
befitting  every  American  than  Ora  et  labora  (pray  and  labor).  The  progress  of 
science  and  its  ap]^Iications,  by  making  slaves  of  the  great  insensible  forces  of  nature, 
are  fast  vindicatmg  to  human  beings  the  prerogative  of  all  that  work  which  men 
only,  by  their  individual  intelligence  and  skilled  hands,  can  accomplish ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  making  all  human  labor  to  rise  into  the  degn»e  of  creative  genius, 
which  is  the  intellectual  image  of  God  in  man.  Fine  Art,  that  is,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  music,  are  now  the  forms  of  this  creative  activity  ;  but  not 
all,  for  every  form  of  human  activity,  even  individual  formation  of  character,  will 
become  Fine  Art  when  principles  of  eternal  order  and  beauty,  for  the  use  and 
pleasure  of  men,  shall  be  embodied  in  them.  The  life  and  manifest  destiny  of  the 
Americpn  nationality  is  to  make  every  man  creative  on  every  i)lane  of  his  life. 

But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  men  must  be  develoj^ed  right  from  the  beginning. 
Oardhial  Wiseman  declares,  that,  whenever  in  past  ages  ai*tisans  were  artists,  they 
were  educated  to  be  so.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  every  production  of  human 
intelligence  was  considered  a  service  done  to  some  god  :  and  the  church  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  made  every  work  an  act  of  worship;  t.  e.,  every 
work  that  <nily  intelligence  was  competent  to.  In  both  cases,  education  was  given 
in  secret  societies.  But  the  common-school  system  of  America  can  more  than  take 
the  place  of  those  secret  societies,  and  should  consider  itself  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  divine  Providence  to  insure  the  legitimate  honor  and  social  position  of  an 

*The  Identification  of  the  Artisan  and  Artist  the  Proper  Object  of  American  Edu- 
cation. Ulustrated  by  a  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  Relation  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  with  the  Arts  of  Production.  Addressed  to  American  workingmen  and 
educators,  with  an  essay  on  Froebel's  Reform  of  Primary  Education,  by  Elizabeth 
P.  Teabody.— Boston:  Sold  by  Adams  &  Co.,  25  Bromfield  St.,  Lee&Shepaid, 
Patrick  DQnj*o^.  New  York;  Wood  &  Holbrook,  J,  W,  Scbenaeriiorn.  1869. 
Pp.48. 
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artist  to  every  artisan.  But  for  this  consunimation,  so  devoatly  to  be  wished,  our 
educati(Hi  must  be  reformed  from  the  primary  stage,  as  U  proposed  in  the  pag^es 
which  are  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Cardinars  Lecture ;  and  the  Americaa 
workingmen  ought  to  demand  nothing  less  of  the  Educational  Boards  in  all  the 
States. 

THE  ARTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 

[In  the  spring  of  1853,  an  association  was  formed  by  the  Cathotics  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  in  England,  to  raise  funds  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  Comi- 
mittee,  in  aid  of  this  purpose,  invited  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  deliver  an  address  upon 
some  literary  subject  of  general  popular  interest.  Accordinglv,  on  the  28th  of  April 
last,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester,  His  Eminence  spoke  for  three  hours,  aa 
follows.  We  know  not  that  we  have  ever  read  anything  so  calculated  to  inspire  the 
true  sentiment  of  Art  among  the  working  people.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Design  in  our  country  could  not  ask  a  better  presenta- 
tion of  the  importance  of  their  cause.] 

Ladibs  and  Gentlemen,—  I  ought  certainly  to  commence  my  address  to  you  by- 
thanking  you  for  the  extremely  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
ceive me;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  not  waste  your  time  in  mere  expressions  of  a  per- 
soncd  character,  feeling  rather  tliat  I  shall  have  to  tax  your  time  and  your  attention, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  will^  therefore,  enter  at  once  upon  t be  proposed  subject 
of  my  address,  which  has  already  been  communicated  to  you  by  my  old  and  excel- 
lent friend,  the  Bishop  of  Salford.  And  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say,  for  he  already 
has  well  expressed  it  to  you,  that  it  is  a  topic  which  at  the  moment  has  engaged  its 
full  share  of  public  attention,  as  drawing  to  itself  th  i  interest  of  all  the  educated 
classes,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  topic  connected  with  important  questions,  the  solution  of 
which  may  have  to  exert  an  important  influence  not  only  on  our  social  but  likewise 
on  our  moral  progress. 

*  «  «  «  «  «  « 

The  topic  on  wliich  I  have  to  address  you,  then,  is  the  CoNNBcrriON  OR  Relation 

BETWEEN  THE  ARTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  ARTS  OP  DESIGN. 

By  the  Arts  of  Production,  I  mean  naturally  those  arts  bv  which  what  is  a  ravir 
material  assumes  a  form,  a  shape,  a  new  existence,  adapted  for  some  necessity  or 
some  use  in  the  many  wants  of  life.  Such  is  pottery ;  such  is  carving  iii  its  various 
branches,  whether  applied  to  wood  or  to  stone ;  such  is  tlie  working  of  metals, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver  or  brass  or  iron ;  such  is  the  production  of  texti^  matters,— 
of  objects  of  whatever  sort  and  for  whatever  purjjose ;  such  is  construction  in  its 
different  branches,  commencing  with  the  smallest  piece  of  furniture,  and  ascending 
to  a  great  and  majestic  edifice.  By  the  Art^  of  Design,  I  understand  those  which 
represent  nature  to  us  in  any  form,  or  which  bring  before  us  beauty,  whether  in 
form  or  in  color. 

Now,  these  arts  ought,  as  everv  one  agrees,  to  be  in  close  harmony  one  with  the 
other;  but  that  harmony  which  1  wish  to  establish  between  them  must  be  an  hon- 
orable union,  an  equal  compact,  a  noble  league.  There  is  not  to  be  one  the  servant, 
and  the  other  the  master:  each  must  be  aware  of  the  advantages  which  it  can  re- 
ceive as  well  as  those  which  it  can  confer.  Thus  the  arts,  for  instance,  of  design, 
wUl  have  to  give  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  outline,  beauty  of  ornament,  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  other  class  of  arts;  and  they  in  their  turn  have  to  trans- 
mit and  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  creations  of  the  arts  of  design.  Now,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  as  yet  this  complete  harmony  does  not  exist;  that  we  have 
far  from  arrived  at  that  mutual  application  of  the  one  class  to  the  other  which  gives 
us  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  bel  ie ve,  to  bring  evidence  of  this.  As  we 
proceed,  I  trust  that  opportunities  will  present  themselves  of  bringing  before  you 
authorities  enough  for  that  assertion.  But  I  may  say,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the 
report  which  is  published  by  the  department  of  Practical  Art  is  almost  based  upon  the 
acknowledgment  that  as  yet  we  have  not  attained  that  application  of  the  arts  of 
design  to  the  arts  of  production  which  we  desire,  and  which  is  most  desirable  to  the 
arts  of  production  to  obtain.  It  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  necessity  for  much 
more  instruction  than  has  yet  been  given.  It  allows  that  for  several  years  —  thirteen 
years,  at  least  —  of  the  existence  of  schools  of  design  ^ey  have  not  been  found  fully 
to  attain  their  purpose,  and  a  new  organization  and  a  new  system  has  now  begun 
to  be  adopted.  No  one  can  appreciate,  I  trust,  more  tlian  I  am  inclined  to  do  mj-- 
self,  the  advantages  which  must  result  from  the  multiplication  of  these  schools  of 
design  as  applied  to  manufactures,  and  other  great  improvements  which  they  have 
already  begun  to  confer,  and  will  continue,  no  doubt,  stUl  mpre  \0  bestow  upon  the 
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ALL  CHILDREN  SHOULD   BBCEIVS  BLBICENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN    SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

I  believe  it  most  important  to  propagate  to  the  utmost  the  love  of  Science, 
the  love  of  Art.  I  believe  it  most  useful  to  accustom  every  child  to  its  first  rudi- 
ments, its  elem^itary  states.  I  think,  if  we  can  make  drawing  a  part  of  univer- 
sal education,  a  great  deal  will  be  gained.  But  this,  certainly,  cannot  be  enough. 
I  am  willing  to  grant  that  we  shall  have  a  great  improvement  upon  what  we 
have  produced  in  the  form  of  Art.  I  believe  that  we  shaU  see  better  designers; 
men  with  better  imaginations;  men  who  understand  the  harmony  and  combination 
of  colors  better,  and  who  can  give  to  the  artisans  patterns  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove every  department  of  our  industry.  But,  I  ask,  is  that  sufficient?  Will  this 
bring  Art  up  to  what  we  desire?  This  is  the  great  quesiion.  This  is  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  going  to  treat.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of 
looking  at  it;  audit  is  the  one,  consequently,  which  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  a  question 
partly  of  experience.  It  is  a  lesson  much  of  which  history  can  teach  us;  and  I  de- 
sire to  bring  before  you  such  facts  as  seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  question,  and  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  practical  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  [Applause.]  I  vnll 
endeavor  to  state  the  question  under  a  very  simple,  but  perhaps  it  may  appear  not 
a  very  practical,  form. 

There  is  now  a  great  desire  to  form,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in  all  great 
cities  where  industry  prevails,  museums,  which  should  contain  all  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Art  antiauity  in  every  age  has  left  us  of  beauty  in  design  and  ele- 
gance in  form.  We  wisn  that  our  artisans  should  have  frequently  before  them  what 
may  be  considered  not  merely  actual  models  to  copy,  but  likewise  such  objects  as 
may  gradually  impress  then*  minds  with  feelings  of  taste. 

AN  IDEAL  MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ART. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  have  the  construction,  the  forming,  of  such  a  museum.  And, 
in  describing  it,  I  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  one  small  department, — that  of  class- 
ical Art,  claasical  antiquity, —  because  I  know,  that,  for  a  museum  intended  to  be  prac- 
tical to  the  eyes  of  artisans,  there  is  a  far  wider  range  of  collection  to  be  taken  than 
that  to  which  I  will  confine  myself.  Well,  now,  I  imagine  to  myself  a  hall  at  least  as 
large  as  this,  and  of  a  more  elegant  and  perfect  architecture.  1  will  suppose  it  to  be 
formed  itself  upon  classical  models;  and  around  it  shall  be  ranged,  not  merely  plaster 
casts,  but  real  marble  statues  and  busts  collected  from  antiquity.  I  would  range  them 
round  the  throne  so  that  each  could  be  enjoyed  at  leisure  by  the  student.  There 
should  be  room  for  the  draughtsman  to  lake  a  copy  from  any  side.  In  the  center 
I  would  spread  out  a  beautiful  mosaic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  museums,  for  instance, 
of  Rome,  a  pavement  in  ricli  colors,  representing  some  beautiful  scene,  which  should 
be  most  carefully  railed  off,  that  it  might  not  be  worn  or 'soiled  by  the  profane  tread 
of  modern  men.  There  should  be  cabinets,  in  which  there  should  be  —  but  inclosed 
carefully  with  glass,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  accidents  —  the  finest  si)eci- 
mens  of  the  oLlEtruscan  vases,  of  every  size,  of  every  shape,  plain  and  colored, 
enriched  with  those  beautiful  drawings  upon  them  which  give  them  such  rich  char- 
acters, and  at  the  same  time  such  price.  And  on  one  side  I  would  have  collected 
for  you  some  specimens  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum. 
There  should  oe  bronze  vessels  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  the  most  exquisite 
carving,  and  there  should  be  all  sorts  even  of  household  utensils,  such  as  are  found 
there,  of  most  beautiful  shape  and  exquisite  finish.  On  the  walls  I  would  have  some 
of  those  paintings  which  have  yet  remained  almost  unharmed  after  being  buried 
for  so  many  hundred  of  years,  and  which  retain  their  freshness,  and  would  glow  upon 
your  walls,  and  clothe  them  with  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  with  instruction. 
And  then  I  would  have  a  most  choice  cabinet,  containing  medals  in  gold  and  silver 
and  bronze,  of  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  but  chiefly  selected  for  the  beautrjr 
of  their  workmansnip;  and  engraved  gems  likewise,  every  one  of  which  shotdd,  if 
possible,  be  a  treasure.  Now,  if  such  a  museum  could  be  collected,  you  would  say, 
1  am  sure,  that  so  far  as  classical  antiquity  goes, — classical  Art, —  you  have  every- 
thing that  ^ou  could  desire,  and  you  have  as  noble,  as  splendid,  as  beautiful  a  collec- 
tion of  mi^istic  objects  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  modem  wealth  and  influence  to 
collect.  In  fact,  you  would  say,  if  you  could  not  make  artists  now  by  the  study  of 
these  objects,  it  was  a  hopeless  matter,  because  here  was  everything  that  antiquity 
has  given  us  of  the  most  beautiful. 

OUR   PRECIOUS    OBJECTS    OP  ANTIQUE    ART  WERE    SIMFLT    THE    COMMON  UTENSILS 

OP  THE    ANCIENTS. 

Now,  I  am  afraid,  that,  while  you  have  been  following  me  in  this  formation  of 
an  ideal  museum,  you  have  thought  it  required  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  it  pos^ibte  that  such  9,  Qollec^Uon  CQuld  l?^  macle  in  any  city  of  England,    I 
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will  ask  you,  then,  now  to  spread  your  winga  a  little  more,  and  fly  with  me  into 
even  a  more  imaginary  idea  than  this.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  some  chance  ail 
these  objects  which  we  have  collected  were  at  some  given  peri(xl,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  Christianity,  collected  together  in  an  ancient  Koman  house;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  owner  of  the  house  suddenly  appeared  amongst  us,  and  had  a  right 
to  claim  back  all  these  beautiful  works  of  Art  which  we  so  highlv  prize,  which  we 
have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  laid  out  so  much  money,  to  collect.  Now,  what 
does  he  do  with  them  when  he  has  got  them  back  ?  What  vrill  he  do  with  these 
statues  which  we  have  been  copying  and  drawing  and  admiring  so  much  ?  Pliny 
finds  gi-eat  fault,  is  very  indignant  with  the  people  of  his  age,  because  he  says  they 
have  Begun  to  form  galleries,  pinacothecds;  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown  before; 
that  no  real  Roman  should  value  a  statue  merely  as  a  work  of  Art,  but  that  it  was 
only  as  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  that  he  ought  to  value  them.  And  thus  that 
Roman  looks  at  them  as  nothing  else.  He  takes  them  back;  he  puts  the  best  of 
them,  not  in  the  center  of  a  room,  where  it  may  be  admired;  bnt  to  him  it  is  a 
piece  of  household  furniture,  and  he  puts  it  with  all  its  fellows,  into  the  niches 
irom  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  where  they  are,  perhaps,  in  a  very  bad  light 
It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that,  if  the  statues  were  not  of  his  ancestors,  he  would, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  beautiful  hall  prepared  for  them,  send  them 
into  liis  garden,  into  his  villa,  to  stand  out  in  the  open  an-,  and  receive  aU  the  rain  of 
heaven  upon  them .  The  mosaic  which  we  have  valued  so  much,  and  which  is  so  won- 
derful a  piece  of  work,  he  will  put  most  probably  into  the  parlor  of  his  house  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  every  slave  that  comes  in  and  goes  out.  And  now  he  looks 
about  him  at  that  wonderful  collection  of  beautiful  Etruscan  vases  which  we  have 
got  together,  and  he  recognizes  them  at  once :  **  Take  that  to  the  kitchen  :  that  is 
to  hold  oil :"  "  Take  that  to  the  scullery  :  that  is  for  water :"  "  Take  these  plates 
and  drinking-cups  to  the  pantry :  I  shall  want  them  for  dinner."  And  those  smaller, 
those  beautiful  vessels,  wliich  yet  retain  as  they  do  the  very  scent  of  the  rich  odors 
which  were  kept  in  them :  *'  Take  tliem  to  the  dressing-rooms :  those  are  what  we 
want  on  our  toilet :  This  is  a  washing-basin  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
What  have  they  been  making  of  all  these  things,  to  put  them  under  glass,  and 
treat  them  as  wonderful  works  of  Art?  "  And,  of  those  beautiful  bronze  vessels, 
some  belong  again  to  the  kitchen,  others  belong  to  our  furnished  apartments ;  but 
every  one  of  them  is  a  mere  household  piece  of  furniture.  And  then  he  looks  into 
the  beautiful  cabinet;  and  he  sends  those  exquisite  gems  into  his  rooms,  to  be  worn 
by  his  family,  as  ordinary  rin^s.  And  your  gold  medaLs  and  silver  medals  and 
bronze  medals  he  quietly  puts  mto  his  purse;  for,  to  him,  they  are  common  money. 
Now,  then,  here  we  have  made  a  collection  of  magnificent  productions  of  Art; 
and,  in  reality,  these  were  all  the  fruits  of  the  arts  of  production.    [Cheers.] 

Now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  We  are  to  say  that  there  was  a  period  in  Rome, 
and  there  were  similar  periods  in  otlier  countries  at  different  times,  when  there  was 
no  distinction  between  the  arts  of  production  and  the  arts  of  design;  but  those  very 
things,  which  to  us  now  are  objects  of  admiration  as  ai'tistic  work,  were  then  merely 
things  made  and  f asliioned  as  we  see  them  for  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  we  adapt 
other  things  of  i)erhaps  similar  substances,  but  of  a  very  different  form.  For,  in  fact, 
if  you  had  these  ve-ssels,  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  could  not 
cook  a  dinner  in  them.  We  certainly  could  not  adapt  them  to  our  conunon  wants. 
But  to  the  Romans  they  were  the  very  objects  which  were  used  for  those  piuroses: 
and  although  now,  in  reading  the  ol<l  writei*8,  and  trying  to  make  out  the  dreadfully 
hard  names,  by  which  all  these  different  pieces  of  potterv  are  called,  yet,  learned 
and  classical  as  all  that  may  be,  when  we  come  to  translate  these  high-sounding 
Greek  names  into  English,  we  get  very  modest  results, —  pipkins  and  basins  and 
ewers  and  flagons,  and  such  homely  names  as  these.    [Applause.] 

ESSENTIAL  ART  IS   INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Now,  where  is  the  Art  there  ?  Is  it  that  these  were  designed ,  do  you  think,  by  some 
man  of  great  reputation;  and  then  that  they  were  all  carefuUv  copied,  exactly  im- 
itated, from  his  design  ?  Oh  !  certainly  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tne  Art  that  is  in  these 
beautiful  things  is  a  part  of  themselves;  is  bestowed  upon  them  in  their  fabrication. 
You  may  take  the  Etruscan  vase,  and  you  may  scratch  awav  from  it,  if  you  please, 
every  line  which  had  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  the  embelflsher  upon  it;  and,  after 
that,  the  seal  of  beautiful  design,  grace,  and  the  elegance  of  true  Art  are  so  stamped 
upon  it,  that,  if  you  wish  to  remove  them,  you  must  smash  the  vase.  [Applause.] 
It  is  inherent  in  it:  it  was  created  with  it. 

Then  what  I  fancy  is  desired  is,  that  we  should  bring  Art  back  to  that  same  staU» 
in  which  the  arts  of  design  are  so  interwoven  with  the  aits  of  production  that  tlie  one 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other,  hut  everything  which  is  made  is  by  a  certain 
n^CQSBity  m^e  b<?^utif  ul.    Aud  this  can  only  bo  wb^  we  are  able  W  fill  tbe  vm<i» 
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of  our  artiaaDS  with  true  principleB,  until  really  tbeeie  have  pervaded  their  souls,  and 
until  the  true  feeling  of  Art  is  at  their  fijagers'-ends.  [Loud  applause.]  You  will 
see,  I  think,  (rom  tlie  example  which  I  have  ^iven  you,  what  is  the  principle  at  which 
I  am  aiming;  which  I  wish  to  establish.  It  is  this:  tliat  at  any  period  in  which  there 
has  been  a  really  close  union  between  the  arts  of  production  and  the  arts  of  design, 
this  has  Eesulted  from  the  union  in  one  person  oi  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 

Such  now  is  the  principle  that  I  am  going  to  develop;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  wUl  dis- 
tinguiah  between  arts  of  production  belonging  to  two  distinct  classes.  There  are 
those  in  which  necessarily  there  is  manipulation, — the  use  of  the  hand,  or  of  such 
implements  as  the  hand  directly  employs;  and  there  are  those  in  which  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  employed  in  the  art  of  {)roduction.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  must  be 
treated  distinctly ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  first,  which  affords  the  greatest  number 
of  illustrations  and  examples,  in  proof  of  that  principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

HAND  WOBK  IN  METAL. 

I  win  b^gin  first,  then,  with  illustraticms  from  metal  work.  Now,  the  period  in  ' 
which  there  was  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  sort  of  work,  as  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, is  from  about  the  fourteenth  century, —  IdOO,  I  think,  to  1600,  or  at  least 
after  1500.  It  is  singular,  that,  in  that  period,  five  at  least,  very  probably  more, — 
but  we  have  it  recorded  of  five  of  the  most  distinguished  sculptors  whose  works  are 
now  the  most  highly  prized,  that  they  were  ordinary  workinj^  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths. Hus  is  given  us  in  their  respective  biographies.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Luca 
deUa  Bobbia,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli,  all  of  whom 
were  goldsmiths  and  workers  at  first,  developed  most  extraordinary  talent  as  sculp-  • 
tors.  How  was  this  done?  Can  we  conceive  a  person  who  is  merely  a  workman, 
working  upon  such  plate  as  is  put  before  him,  becoming  a  man  of  high  first-class 
character  in  Art  ?  Tnere  have  oeen  examples,  but  they  are  rare.  But^ere  we  have 
five  men,  in  a  limited  period,  becoming  most  eminent.  Now,  what  was  the  reason 
of  that?  It  was  because  the  jeweler,  the  silvei-smith,  who  worked  with  his  hands, 
was  educated,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  an  aitist  of  the  highest  class;  and  Vasari  ob- 
serves, in  the  life  of  Bandinelli,  that  in  those  times  no  man  was  reputed  a  good  gold- 
smith who  was  not  a  good  draughtsman,  and  who  could  not  work  as  well  in  relief. 
We  have  a  principle  l£en  established,  tfiat  the  person  who  did  the  material  work  in 
the  finer  works  was  an  artist,  who  could  not  only  draw,  but  model,  and  did  the  same 
with  the  metal  itself;  for  that  is  the  nature  of  that  class  of  work  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

BENVENUTO    CELLINI. 

Now,  take  tiie  life  of  Cellini.  Here  was  a  man  who  originally  was  put  to  a  to- 
tally d^erent  employment.  His  father  had  no  higher  ambition  concerning  him 
than  that  he  should  become  a  great  player  upon  the  flute;  and  he  teased  him  during 
all  tiie  last  years  of  his  life  because  he  had  no  taste  for  this,  and  would  run  after 
goldsmiths  and  others,  and  learn  the  different  branches  of  their  profession.  He  led 
the  most  wonderful  life,  He  was  to-day  at  Rome;  next  day  at  Florence;  then  he 
was  at  Naples;  then  at  Venice;  then  in  France;  then  back  again:  that  he  could  have 
done  any  work,  in  fact,  seems  incredible  to  any  one  who  reads  his  life.  And  he 
did  not  travel  by  tndn  or  any  public  conveyance  which  could  take  on  his  luggage. 
He  traveled  on  horseback,  each  time,  from  Rome  all  the  way  to  Paris.  He  had  no 
luggage;  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  whenever  became  andstai-ted  his  shop,  he  began 
by  making  his  own  tools;  and  he  worked  with  his  scholars,  who  were  generally  young 
men  tiiatbecame  themselves  eminent  in  the  profession,  in  a  little  open  shop,  lookine 
to  the  street;  there  he  himself  hammered  and  carved  and  cast  and  shaped,  and  did 
whatever  else  was  necessary  for  the  work.  He  was  an  actual  working  goldsmith; 
and  the  beauty  of  his  works  consists  in  this,  that  they  have  the  impress  <n  genius  so 
marked  upon  them,  that  they  never  could  have  been  designed  by  one  person  and 
executed  oy  another.  There  is  as  much  art  in  the  finish  by  his  own  hand,  in  every 
enamel,  in  the  setting  of  every  stone,  as  there  is  in  the  entire  design;  nor  does  he 
ever  dream  of  tallang  of  himself  in  any  other  way;  and  yet  how  he  went  on 
from  step  to  step,  until  at  length  he  produced  the  most  magnificent  works,  on  the 
largest  scale,  in  marUe  and  in  bronze!  He  describes  how  he  constructed  his  own 
Perseus.  He  went  to  buy  his  own  wood,  and  saw  it  brought;  and  when  he  was 
casting  that  most  exquisite  statue  of  Perseus,  which  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Art,  he  had  every  sort  (k  misfortune.  His  furnace  blew  up,  the  roof  was  blown 
off,  and  the  rain  came  in  torrents  upon  the  fire  just  the  moment  that  the  metal  was 
gouig  to  be  poured  in.  By  his  ingenuity,  his  extraordinary  contrivances,  he  baf- 
Bed/it  might  appear,  the  whole  chain  of  accidents,  and  brought  out,  almost  with- 
OQt  a  flaw,  tba^t  most  perfect  piece  of  workmanship.    You  may  imagine  to  what  a 
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state  he  was  reduced,  when,  the  vei^  moment  that  the  metal  was  ready  for  pouring 
out,  tiie  explosion  took  place.  He  had  no  other  resource  but  to  nm  to  his  kitchen, 
as  he  says,  and  to  take  every  piece  of  copper,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  por- 
ringers and  different  sorts  of  Kettles,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  from  these 
that  splendid  statue  came  forth.    There  was  genius.    [Loud  cheers.] 

As  a  curious  instance  of  the  most  extrordinary  ingenuity,  he  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  a  surgeon  came  into  his  shof)  to  perform  an  operation  on  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  Upon  looking  at  his  instnunents,  he  foimd  them,  as  they  were  in 
those  days,  so  exceedingly  rude  and  clumsy,  that  he  said,  **  If  you  will  only  wait 
half  an  hour,  I  will  make  you  a  better  instrument;"  and  he  went  into  his  workshop, 
and  took  a  piece  of  steel,  and  brought  out  a  most  beautifully  finished  knife,  with 
which  the  operation  was  successfully  performed.  Now  this  man,  at  the  time  you 
see  him  thus  working  in  his  shop  as  a  common  workman,  was  modeling  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  in  wax;  8i)ending  his  evenings  in  the  private  ax)artment8  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  modeling  in  his  presence,  and  assisting  him  with  a  hundred  httle 
trifles  which  are  now  considered  treasures  of  Art.  And  so  wherever  he  was,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  he  acted  as  an  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  truly  labcn-- 
ing  artisan.  It  was  the  same  with  others  in  the  same  profession.  He  was  not  the 
only  man,  by  any  means,  whose  genius  was  so  universal;  because  we  find  him  tell- 
ing us  repeatedly  that  the  moment  he  heard  of  some  goldsmith  (and  in  those  days  a 
goldsmith  was  really  an  artist,  as  I  have  already  said)  who  excelled  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  Art,  he  deterniined  to  excel  him.  Thus  it  was  that  he  grew  to  rival 
the  medals  of  one,  the  enamels  of  another,  the  peculiar  manner  of  putting  foil  to 
precious  stones  of  another;  and,  in  fact,  tliere  was  not  a  branch  of  art  which  he 
did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  excel  m.  With  this  spirit,  is  it  wonderful  that  men 
of  really  great  taste  should  have  been  produced;  men  who,  you  observe,  looked 
upon  every  branch  of  productive  art  as  really  a  branch  of  the  higher  art  of  design; 
and  thus  in  their  own  persons  combined  that  art  with  the  power  of  the  tool;  were 
artists  as  well  as  artisans? 

JEWELLERS  AND  GOLDSMITHS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

There  is  another  celebrated  jeweler  of  that  time,  whom  he  mentions  frequMitly, 
of  the  name  of.  Antonio  Foppo,  a  Milanese,' who  is  better  known  in  the  historv  of 
Art  by  a  name  which  he  received  in  derision  in  Spain,  the  name  of  Capodursa,  which 
means  a  bear's  face,  and  which  he  is  known  by,  commonly,  in  works  of  Art. 
CeUini  describes  to  us  the  processes  by  which  he  produces  liis  works;  and  they  are 
so  careful,  and  require  such  accurate  knowledge  of  Art,  that  his  knowledge  must 
have  been  very  superior  indeed  in  the  arts  of  design.  As  an  instance  of  what  was 
the  latitude  and  tne  extent  of  Art,  and  liow  really  a  jeweler  or  goldsmith  in  those 
days  was  not  above  work  which  in  our  days  no  one  would  dare  offer  to  a  person  of 
such  a  profession,  we  have  a  case  recorded  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  painters, 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  by  Vasari,  speaking  of  a  very  particular  friend  of  Pierino's,  a 
goldsmith.  When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  building  his  palace,  he  gave  to 
this  man  a  commission  to  execute  the  metal  blmds  for  the  ground  floor  of  that  pal- 
ace (and  it  is  considered  a  great  pity  that  a  work  of  so  homely  a  nature  should  have 
perished,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  a  work  of  exquisite 
beauty).  So  that,  even  upon  what  would  be  considered  the  lowest  stage  of  com- 
mon production,  the  artist  did  not  feel  it  was  beneath  him  to  design;  not  to  give  a 
design  to  others,  but  to  execute  it  himself.  We  have  in  the  cmlections,  particu- 
larly of  Italy,  in  the  palaces,  evident  proofs  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  com- 
bination of  various  arts  must  have  been  carried,  in  works  exceedingly  complicated, 
extremely  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
ability  to  execute.  Those  are  the  rich  cabinets  in  which  may  be  found,  mixed  to- 
gether, work  in  marble,  and  in  ivory,  in  wood,  in  metals,  in  enamel,  and  in  paint- 
mg,  all  combined  together  by  one  idea,  and  all  executed  by  one  hand,  but  of  the 
authors  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  find  any  good  trace.  They  probably  were 
produced  by  those  men  called  goldsmiths,  and  who,  as  I  said  before,  could  work  as 
well  upon  any  of  those  substances,  and  thus  bring  them  harmoniously  to  form  one 
beautiful  whole.    [Cheers.] 

AMAZING  PREVALENCE  OP  ART  WOJIK  IN  THE  ANTIQUE  WORLD. 

Now,  proceeding  from  what  is  most  precious  in  Art  to  what  is  more  homely,  let 
us  return  for  a  moment  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  already  touched.  I  have 
Bix)ken  of  the  beauty  of  the  productions  of  antiquity  in  metal,  which  were  found 
in  the  excavation  particularly '  of  those  two  mined  museums,  as  we  may  call 
them,  of  antiquity,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  collection  of  these  is  chiefly 
in  Naples.    Except  where  presents  have  been  made  to  other  countries,  they  have 
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been  jealoasly  kept  together.  Now,  these  different  objects  have  not  been  dug  out 
5f  temples  or  out  of  palaces,  but  they  have  been  taken  out  of  every  sorUof  house, — 
fiouses  evidently  belon^ng  to  the  citizens, —  and  I  think  you  may  see  that  there  is 
not  one  in  that  collection  which  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  eye  both  by  the 
beauty  of  form  and  by  its  exquisite  fancy.  Many  of  them  have  been  engraved  in 
the  publication  called  the  **  Museo  Borbonico,"  the  Bourbon  Museum,  the  Museum 
of  Naples;  and  I  think  very  jusUy  the  remark  is  made  by  the  editor  in  the  fifth 
volume,  that  the  whole  modem  civilized  world,  however  vast  it  may  be,  and  how- 
ever it  may  labor  in  so  many  arts  and  so  many  trades,  does  not  and  cannot  exhibit 
even  a  small  proportion  of  that  elegance  and  ornament,  varied  in  a  thousand  wajrs, 
and  in  innumerable  most  fantastic  modes,  which  are  to  be  admired  in  the  remains 
of  furniture  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, — two  cities  which  occupied  so  in- 
significant a  place  in  the  ancient  world.  That  is  quite  true.  Now,  what  are  we  to 
infer  from  this?  Thei*e  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  on  examining  these  beauti- 
ful objects,  that  they  have  been  for  common  use.  There  are  scales,  steelyards, 
which  can  only  have  been  made  to  weigh  provisions:  the  chains  are  most  delicately 
worked;  the  weight  is  frequently  a  head  with  a  helmet,  most  beautifully  chiseled; 
and  so  genuine  and  true  are  these,  so  really  intended  for  e very-day  use>  that  one  of 
them  has  stamped  upon  it  yet  the  authentication  made  at  the  capitol  of  the  weights 
being  just.  This  was  a  steelyard  which  was  in  the  kitchen,  ana  it  was  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  house.  There  are  other  large  vessels,  which  must  have 
served  for  culinary  purposes,  and  of  which  the  handles  and  the  rings  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  finished  far  beyond  what  the  finest  bronsses  that  are  now  made  in 
Paris  can  equal.  What  are  we  to  conclude?  You  do  not  suppose  these  were 
the  designs  of  the  Flaxmans  and  the  Baileys  of  that  day.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
great  artist  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum?  And  how  can  you  imagine  that  every 
house  furnished  itself  with  what  were  considered  exquisite  and  ejctraordinary 
specimens  of  Art  for  the  use  of  their  every-day  life?  And  then,  where  are  their 
common  utensils,  if  these  are  not  they  ?  If  these  lamps  were  not  what  they  burnt,  if 
these  candelabra  were  not  the  shafts  upon  which  they  were  hung,  if  these  vessels 
were  not  those  in  which  they  prepared  their  viands,  where  are  those  ?  Were  they  car- 
ried away  in  the  flight  ?  But  the  most  precious  would  surely  be  carried  away,  and  the 
commoner  be  left  behind.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  One  may  see  here  everything  is  to 
be  found;  and  everything  is  beautiful  in  shape,  and  generally  in  finish.  What  are 
we  to  conclude?  Why,  nothing  less  than  tliattlie  braziers  who  made  these  things 
were  able  to  make  them.  They  came  from  the  hands  of  the  brass-founder;  they 
have  been  chiseled  in  the  workshop;  they  have  been  finished,  not  to  be  put  up  in 
cabinets,  but  in  order  to  be  knocked  about  by  servants.  Then  here  we  have  a  state 
of  Art  in  which  the  producer,  the  man  who  makes,  who  manipulates,  who  handles, 
the  object  of  manufacture  which  he  produces,  was  able  to  do  what  now  defies 
almost ^ur  most  superior  workmen.    [Cheers.] 

ABTISTS  AND  AKTISANS  OF  NUREMBERG. 

Now  let  US  go  to  another  part  of  the  world,  and  come  to  a  later  period.    Nurem- 
berg, during  the  time  which  I  have  epecified, — between  1300  ani  the  middle  of 
1 500, —  was  a  center  of  Art,  and  especially  in  all  metal  work.    There  is  an  observation 
of  Hoffman,  a  German  writer,  that  Nuremberg  was  the  city  in  which  the  artist  and 
the  craftsman  walked  most  harmoniously  hand  in  hand;  but  I  think  he  does  not  go 
far  enough:  he  ought  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  city  in  which  the  artisan  and  the 
artist  were  the  most  perfectly  combined.    At  a  very  early  period,  that  is,  as  early 
as  1355,  there  was  produced  a  piece  of  work  such  as  is  at  this  day  the  admiration  of 
all  artists.    And  what  was  it?    It  was  a  mere  well,  a  fountain  in  the  public  square; 
'*  the  beautiful  fountain,"  **  the  beautiful  well,"  as  it  is  to  this  day  most  justly  called. 
Now,  this  was  made  entirely  by  the  designer,  by  the  artist  himself,  Hofer,  who 
united  in  himself  these  two  qualities;  and  it  is  acknowledged  tliat  in  the  treatment 
of  the  metal  work,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  reli^ous  images  which  surround  this 
fountain,  but  few  steps  have  been  made  in  Art  since  that  time.     And  he,  as  I  ob- 
served, was  a  mere  workman;  he  did  his  own  work.    At  a  later  period, —  at  what  is 
considered  the  third  period  of  Art,  in  Nuremberg, —  there  is  another  remarkable 
piece  of  metal  work;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  the  last  report  just  published  by 
the  department  of  Practical  Art,  Mr.  Smirke  has  introduced  a  letter  in  which  he 
begs  that  this  piece  of  workmanship,  which  he  calls  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
<luction8  in  metal,  may  be  copied  by  casts,  and  brought  to  England  as  a  specimen  of 
Art.    Now  that  beautiful  production  was  of  as  early  a  period  as  1506:  it  was  made 
between  1506  and  1519,  and  it  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  in  his  church  at  Nurem- 
^KTg;  and  no  one  who  had  seen   that  exquisite  piece  of  work; — so  l)eautiful,  so 
elegant,  as  that  no  iconoclasra  had  dared  to  touch  it  (though  I  must  say  that 
Nuremberg  had  been  preserved  from  the  reproach  of  that  error), — but  there  it  is^  in 
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its  freshness  and  its  beauty,  a^  it  came  from  the  artistes  hand;  in  ihe  colter,  a  shrine 
of  silver,  in  which  is  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  aroand  it  what  may  be  called  a  cage 
or  grating  of  the  most  perfect  metal  work,  and  with  statues  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. Now  I  do  wish  this  to  be  brought  to  England, —  a  copy,  that  is,  of  it, — not 
merely  oecause  it  will  show  what  waa  done  in  ages  that  we  consider  hardly  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism;  not  only  what  beautiful  inspirations  reli^on  could  gi^e  the 
artist;  but  because  it  will  show  to  those  who  are  trying  to  raise  the  character  of 
any  art  the  true  principle  upon  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  raised  to  what  it  was 
then.  They  will  see  the  artist  portrayed  upon  it, —  Peter  Vischer, — they  will  see 
him  with  his  apron  on;  they  will  see  him  with  his  chisel  and  his  mallet  in  liis  hand; 
they  will  see  that  he  aspires  to  nothing  moi^  than  to  be  a  handicraftsman,  a  work- 
man in  metal,  who  yet  could  conceive,  and  then  design,  this  most  magnificent  pro- 
duction of  man's  hand.    [Applause.] 

THE  BLACKSMITH  OP  ANTWERP. 

Another  example,  something  of  the  same  sort,  we  shall  find  in  a  neighboring 
country.  Tliere  is  at  Antwerp,  likewise,  a  beautiful  well  near  the  cathedreu;  and  n 
you  ask  who  it  was  that  produced  this,  you  will  hear  that  it  was  one  who  acMnetimes 
had  been  known  as  a  painter,  and  at  others,  under  the  more  familiar  appellation  of  the 
**  Blacksmith  of  Antwer))/'  as  a  blacksmith;  and  there  is  a  piece  of  iron  work  which 
I  fear  tliat  not  our  most  jwrfect  Works  could  turn  out, — certainly  not,  nothing  that 
could  be  compared  witli  it.  And  Quintin  Matsys  was  a  poor  school-boy,  who,  find- 
ing the  heavy  blacksmith's  work  Uyo  much  for  him,  took  to  drawing  and  coloring 
little  images  of  saints,  to  be  given  out  in  processions,  and  thus  rose  to  be  a  painter 
and  an  artist,  finding  his  first  profession  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  But  this  iron 
work  is  a  work  of  Art;  it  is  not  a  work  merely  cast  in  the  limip,  and  then  put  to- 
gether; but  it  is  a  work  that  required  genius,  that  required  great  artistic  skill:  it 
shows  that  the  artist  even  worked  in  iron:  that  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  \'ery 
lowest  branch  of  what  may  be  considered  the  Arts  —  laboring  in  metal — was  able, 
notwitlistand  ng,  to  imagine  and  to  carry  out  the  most  beautiful  conceptions. 

THE  ENGLISH  ARTISAN  OF  TO-DAY  IGNORANT  OF  ART. 

Now,  coming  to  modem  times,  do  we  find  anything  of  this  sort?  I  contenmt  7- 
self  with  referring  to  that  last  report  which  I  have  just  mentioned, — of  the  depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art.  In  that  report  there  are  incorporated  letters  from  some  of 
our  best  silver  and  gold  smiths  upon  the  character  of  the  artistic  proficiency  of  tjie 
workmen.  I  will  only  read  one,  for  all  in  reality  repeat  the  same  sentiment.  **At 
present  we  seldom  find  an  English  workman  who  understands  drawing.  Not  one 
of  our  English  workmen  has  a  Knowledge  of  drawing;"  and  it  is  said  that,  without 
exception,  these  men  will  not  even  go  to  the  school.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  them  to  the  School  of  Practical  Art,  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the 

Srinciples  by  which  the  works  in  their  branch  of  pnxfuctive  art  should  be  con- 
uctea.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  go  and  obtain  that  infonnation,  though  it  is 
nearl>^,  or  entirely,  gratuitously  given !  So  little  taste,  so  little  feeling  of  Art  is 
there  in  our  w^>rkmen  now!  Can  we  expect  they  will  produce  works  that  will  ri\'ai 
those  of  ancient  times?  For  there  is  this  broad,  immense  difference:  in  one.  the 
artist  was  the  workman;  now,  the  workman  lias  only  a  d^;ree  of  intelligence  above 
the  machinery  wliicli  he  uses!  He  can  apply  those  means  whidh  are  vnt  into  his 
hand;  but  can  have  no  artistic  feeling  to  give  the  last  touch,  or  even  to  oniig  things 
to  ordinary  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  struck  wit^  the  dinei^eEnce, 
that  in  France  there  is  much  more  taste,  much  more  knowledge,  much  more  intel- 
ligence, in  the  actual  artificer:  the  exhibition  showed,  that,  though  we  had  mag- 
nificent things  in  silver *work,  and  gorgeous  objects  in  metallic  productions,  bisaiatif uJ 
and  splendid,  yet,  wlien  you  came  to  look  at  tliem  with  the  artist's  eye,  you  could 
not  help  observing  the  immense  difference  between  our  English  productions  and 
those  of  France;  tliough,  be  it  si^oken  to  the  glory  of  our  English  goldsmiths,  they 
have  both  the  tahte  and  the  generosity  and  munificence  to  bring  over  and  to  employ 
the  very  first  foreign  artists;  and  it  was  thus  we  did  produce  some  objects  that  stoo^l 
in  competition,  not  with  those  of  the  workman's  rivals,  but  with  those  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

SUCCESS  OF  A  MODERN  WORKMAN  PRACTICING  CELLINl'S  MSTHODS. 

In  Vecht  there  is  an  example  of  what  the  artists  in  old  times  were.  He  b^:aii  as 
a  cotton-spinner;  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  toys:  then  a  button-maker:  and 
tlien  he  began  to  work  with  the  chisel.  His  genius  developed  itself.  He  b^an  u» 
retouch  and  repair  ancient  armor,  and  then  was  tempted,  seeing  that  these  weiv 
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things  sought  after  (it  appeara  with  the  most  honest  intention),  to  imitate  them; 
and  he  found  that  they  were  bought  and  put  in  royal  and  imperial  cabinets  as  real 
work  of  what  is  called  cinc^ueceuto.  And  then  he  imitated  the  shields,  working 
exactly  upon  Cellini's  principle,  that  everything,  however  small,  is  worked  out 
separately,  and  then  fastened  together;  that  nothing  is  cast,  but  tliat  everything, 
to  the  smallest  tip  of  the  least  finger,  is  hollow;  and  he  worked  on,  and  produced 
it  by  his  artistic  and  careful  manipulation.  He  b^ran  to  work  this  way,  and  he 
found  his  silver  work  also  became  considered  as  ancient,  and  was  adopted  into  col- 
lections of  valuable  antiquities.  He  then  learned  the  power  of  his  o\^'n  genius,  and 
he  soon  rose;  and,  when  the  late  revolution  in  France  took  place,  he  had  commis- 
sions for  works  to  the  amount  of  60,000/.  And  this  was  all  his  own  work,  the  pro- 
ducticm  of  his  own  hands.  However,  his  losses  were  in  common  with  many  others 
who  had  engaged  in  hi^er  branches  of  art,  and  he  has  been  since  in  this  country: 
but  certainly  tiliose  specimens  of  his  work  which  we  had  in  the  exhibition  were  not 
only  most  beautiful,  but  most  exquisite;  and  manv  persons  who  took  the  pains  to 
examine  in  detail  some  of  the  works  in  silver,  which  were  pre-ented  by  one  French 
house  in  particular, —  the  Fr^res  Maurice, —  must  have  been  struck  by  the  high  artis- 
tic merit  of  them  all.  And  they  all  are  worked  entirely  bit  by  bit  by  the  artist ; 
and  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  executed  but  by  an  artist  who  could  model  as 
well  as  draw,  and  who  knew  how  to  treat  his  metal  perfectly,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
softness,  beauty,  and  delicacy  of  the  original  model.    [Cheers.] 

THE  SCULPTOR  OP  TO-DAY. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  what  may  be  considered  a  higher  branch  of  Art,  and  that 
is  Sculpture.  We  shall  find  exactly  the  same  principle  throughout:  all  the  great- 
est artists  of  the  most  flourishing  period  were  men  who  did  their  own  work.  You 
are  probably  aware — many,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  —  at  the  present  day,  when  a  sculp- 
tor has  to  piroduce  a  statue,  he  first  of  all  makes  his  model  in  clay:  probably  a 
drawing  first,  then  a  small  model,  then  a  model  exactly  as  he  intends  the  statue  to 
be,  full^sized  and  completely  finished;  from  this  the  cast  is  taken  in  plaster;  the 
block  of  marble  of  proper  size  is  put  beside  it,  and  a  frame  over  it  from  wliich  there 
hang  threads  with  weights:  these  form  the  points  from  which  the  workman  meas- 
ures, from  corresponding  lines,  first  to  the  models,  and  then  from  these  which 
are  over  the  cast  to  the  cast  itself;  and  by  means  of  the  merest  mechanical  process 
he  gradually  cuts  away  the  marble  to  the  shape  of  his  cast,  and  often  brings  it  so 
near  to  the  finished  work,  that  the  artist  himself  barely  spends  a  few  weeks  ui)on  it. 
This  was  so  much  the  case  with  a  very  eminent  sculptor,  that  it  is  well  known  he 
hardly  ever  had- occasion  to  touch  it. 

THE  SCULPTOE  OP  THE  KIDDLE  AOES. 

Now,  that  was  not  the  way  the  ancients  worked:  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  more  feeling  in  the  few  touches  which  the  master-hand  gives,  even  from 
the  very  banning  of  the  work,  than  there  can  be  in  t!ie  low  and  plo.lding  process  of 
mechanical  labor;  and  we  find  that  those  who  were  really  exquisite  sculptors  in 
ancient  times  were  also  their  own  workmen.  Vasari  tells  us  of  Orcagna,  tliat  he 
made  at  Florence  seven  figures,  all  with  his  own  hand,  in  marble,  whit-fi  yet  exist. 
Now,  Orcagna  was  certainly  a  remarkable  person.  He  was  a  8culpt<:)r,  a  ])ainter, 
and  an  artist:  and  so  justly  vain,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  this  varied  character  of 
his  Art,  that,  upon  his  monuments  or  sculptures,  he  calls  himself  a  painter;  upon 
his  paintings,  he  always  calls  himself  a  sculptor.  His  paintings  ar^^  to  be  found  in 
the  cemetery  at  Pisa.  The  most  beautiful  and  splendid  of  his  works  is  the  match- 
less altarin  the  church  at  San  Michael,  in  Florence,  of  which,  I  am  glad  to  pay, 
there  will  be  an  exact  copy  in  the  future  Crystal  Palace.  This  artist,  now,  whose 
work  is  certainly  most  beautiful,  most  finished,  a«*  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his 
life,  actually  did  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  carved  the  whole  of  the  marble 
himself. 

BRUNELLESCHI  AND  DONATELLO. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  c  lebrated  artist  under  another  head; 
and  therefore  I  now  will  mention  one  who  became  very  celebrated,  and  from  whose 
life  it  is  evident  that  he  did  the  whole  of  the  carving  with  his  own  hands,—  and  that 
is  Brunelleschi.  He  lived  at  the  jw:  iod  when  Art  was  becoming  truly  most  beau- 
tiful,—  the  period  which  just  preceded  the  appearance,  perhaps,  of  a  still  greater 
artist,  but  who,  in  some  respects,  departed  from  the  purest  principles  of  Art.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Donatello,  and  they  were  both  veiy  great  friends,  and 
worked  even  in  the  same  church.  An  anecdote  related  by  Vasari,  in  the  hfe  of 
DonateUo,  will  show  us  how  truly  Brunelleschi  was  not  merely  a  sculptor,  but  a 
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carver  who  performed  the  work  with  his  own  hand.  He  tells  us  that  Donatellohad 
received  a  commission  to  carve  a  cruciiix  (wliich  yet  exists  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  under  a  beautiful  painting  by  Taddeo  Gaddi),  and  that  he  produced  what  was 
consiJered  a  very  tine  work:  but  he  was  anxious  that  his  friend  Brunelleschi  should 
jsee  and  approve  of  it.  He  invited  him  therefore,  one  day,  to  inspect  it;  which 
shows  that  the  work  liad  heem  covered  up  and  concealed  during  tlie  execu- 
tion. Brunelleschi  looked  at  it,  and  said  nothing.  His  friend  DonateUo  felt  hurt, 
and  said,  ''I  have  brought  you  here  to  give  me  your  opinion;  tell  me  candidly 
wliat  do  you  think  of  it?"  —  "Well, then,"  Brunelleschi  saifl,  '*I  will  tellyoii, 
at  once,  that  it  is  a  figure,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  a  peasant  or  a  rustic."  Doiia- 
tello  was  indignant.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  subject 
in  carving  that  had  been  producea;  and  he  used  an  expression  which  became 
a  proverb;  and  I  can  not  help  remarking  how  ma  y  expressions  of  artists  have 
turned  into  proverbs.  The  expression  in  ItisJian  means  tills }  ''Take  a  piece  of  wood 
and  make  another."  Brunelleschi  did  not  reply.  He  went  home.  He  did  take 
a  piece  of  wood.  He  said  nothing  to  DonateUo,  and  he  carved  liis  crucifix.  When 
it  was  quite  finished,  he  met  Donatc^llo,  and  said,  ''Will  you  come  and  sup  with  me 
this  evening  ?"  (Now  I  narrate  this  anecdote  partly  because  it  shows  us  what  the 
great  artists  wero, —  that  they  were  not  great  gentlemen  living  in  anyparticular 
style.)  [Applause.]  "I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  sa  d  DonateUo.  "Thencomo 
along;"  and  Brunelleschi,  as  they  went  on,  stopped  at  the  market,  bought  ^gs  and 
cheese  for  their  supper,  put  them  in  an  apron,  and  said  to  DonateUo,  '*Now,  you 
carry  these  to  my  nouse  whUe  I  buy  something  else,  and  Til  foUow  you."  DonaU'Uo 
entered  the  room,  saw  the  crucifij^,  let  fall  his  apron,  and  smashed  the  ^gs.  [Laugii 
ter  and  cheers.]  Brunelleschi  soon  followed,  and  found  DonateUo  with  his  hands 
stretched  out,  and  his  mou  h  open,  looking  at  this  wonderful  work,  "Come,"  said 
he  to  Donat^'Uo,  "where's  our  supper?" — "  I  have  had  my  supper,"  said  he:  "you 
get  what  you  can  out  of  what  is  left."  And  th  ^n,  like  a  true,  noble-hearted,  gener- 
ous artist,  he  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "You  are  made  to  represent 
Christ;  I,  only  to  represent  peasants."  [Cheera.]  Now,  this  shows,  as  I  said  before, 
that  this  poor  artist  carried  on  his  own  work  with  his  o^n  hands,  shut  up  in  his 
own  house;  in  fact,  that,  as  Vasari  tells  us^  he  never  aUowed  any  one  to  see  it  until 
it  was  quite  completed. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  amon^  all  the  names  celebrated  in  Art.  there  is  not 
one  that  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo;  a  man,  who,  not 
merely  from  his  follower,  disciple,  and  intimate,  Vasari,  but  even  from  jealous 
and  envious  and  ill-tempered  Benvenuto  Cellini,  receives  constantly  the  epithet  of 
'*  the  divine."  No  man  certainly  ever  liad  such  a  wonderful  soul  for  Art,  m  even* 
department:  the  cupola  of  St.  Feter's,  as  an  architect;  his  Moses  and  his  Clirist,  as 
a  sculptor;  and  his  Last  Judgment,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  as  a  painter.— 
are  three  monuments  which  would  have  made  the  eternal  fame,  not  of  three,  but 
of  a  hundred,  artists  in  each  department.  [Applause.]  Great,  noble,  generous,  and 
though  perhaps  somewhat  in  his  temper  not  amiable,  yet  st^nly  honest  in  aU  his 
dealings,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  great  center,  around  which  the  Art  of  his  period 
revolved.  There  was  no  one  so  great,  so  sublime  in  any  particular  branch  of  it.  that 
did  not  look  up  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  consider  Jiim  his  superior.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  Ranaelle  went  into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  saw  Anglo's  wonderful  works, 
and  changed  entirely  his  style  upon  beholding  them;  and  it  is  particularly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  writers  of  that  time,  that  in  every  other  department  —  civil  engineer- 
ing, etc. —  he  was  considered  equally  supreme.  Now,  you  would  suppose  that  tliis 
man,  upon  whom  commissions  poured  in  every  day  for  great  works,  would  have  em- 
ployed a  number  of  artisans  to  assist  him;  that  he  would  have  had  carefuUy  urepare<i 
models,  which  he  would  have  intrusted  to  skUlful  artificers,  so  as  to  Ughten  his 
labor.  But  no  such  tiling.  There  is  every  evidence  we  can  desire,  that,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  Michael  Angelo  performed  the  whole  of  his  own  work;  tliat 
he  began  with  the  piece  of  marble  as  it  came  from  the  quarry;  that,  if  not  always, 
pretty  generaUy,  he  did  not  even  condescend  to  make  a  design  beyond  a  small  wax 
model,  l)ut  immediately  set  to  work  with  chisel  and  maUet  on  the  figure  which  he 
had  in  his  imagination,  and  which  he  knew  was  as  truly  lurking  in  the  inanimate 
block.  Vasai'i  shows  us,  in  fact,  from  his  unfinished  pieces,  in  what  way  he  must 
have  mapped  out  the  marble  and  done  the  work  himself;  and  that  is  why  we  have 
so  many  vast  pieces  by  him  unfinished;  either  the  stroke  did  not  come  out  as  he  de- 
sired, or  it  went  too  far  into  the  marble,  and  spoilt  his  labor.  But  so  it  is,  that  by 
far  the  ^eater  part  of  those  gigantic  pieces  which  he  finished,  if  not  aU,  were  the 
productions  of  his  own  hand,  as  well  as  of  his  intellect. 

When  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  Vasari  tells  us,  he  used  to  be  just  as  inde- 
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fatigable  with  his  chisel  and  hammer  as  when  he  was  a  stout  young  man.  He  had 
near  his  bedroom,  if  not  in  it  (for  he  lived  in  a  most  primitive  pnd  simple  manner), 
an  immense  block  of  marble,  and,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  used  to  be 
hammering  at  that;  and,  when  asked  why  lie  so  continuously  worked  at  tliis  branch 
of  his  various  arts,  he  used  to  reply  that  he  did  it  for  amusement,  to  pass  his  time, 
and  that  it  was  good  for  his  health  to  take  exercise  with  the  mallet.  He  imdertook 
at  that  age,  out  of  an  enormous  block  of  marble,  to  bring  out  four  figures,  larger 
tlian  Hfe,  representing  the  descent  from  the  cross;  and  he  had  nearly  worked  out 
the  figure  of  our  Lord,  when,  happening  to  meet  with  a  vein  that  was  hard  and 
troublesome,  he  one  day  broke  it  mto  half  a  dozen  pieces.  It  was  seen  in  this  state 
by  a  friend,  and  his  servant  begged  it  for  him.  It  was  put  together,  and  it  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  Florence.  But  Vasari  says  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  him 
occupation,  to  get  another  large  block  of  marble  and  put  it  near  his  bed,  that  so  he 
might  continue  at  his  work;  and  he  began  another  group  of  the  same  sort.  This 
was  at  the  a^  of  seventy-five.  And  Vasari  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  how 
he  worked:  he  says  he  was  remarkably  sober,  and  while  performing  his  greatest 
works,  such  as  the  paintings,  he  rarely  took  more  than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine  for  his  dinner.  This  sobriety,  he  says,  made  him  very  vigilant,  and  not  rea  uire 
much  sleep;  and  very  often  in  the  night  he  used  to  rise,  when  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  work  away  with  his  chisel,  having  made  for  himself  a  sort  of  helmet,  or  cap, 
out  of  pasteboard,  and  upon  the  middle  of  this,  in  the  top,  he  had  his  candle,  so  that 
the  shadow  of  his  body  never  could  be  thrown  upon  the  work. 

AN  ANECDOTE  TOLD  BY  VASARI. 

Apropos  of  this,  Vasari  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
character  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  his  time.  Vasari  observes  that  he  never  used 
wax  candles  for  this  purpose,  but  a  particular  sort  of  candles  made  of  goat's 
tallow,  which,  he  says,  are  particularly  excellent.  Wisliing  to  make  him  a  present, 
he  (Vasari)  sent  to  Michael  Angelo  his  servant  one  day  with  four  bags  of  these 
particular  candles,  containing  forty  pounds  of  them.  The  servant  brought  them; 
and  Michael  Ajigelo,  who  never  accepted  a  present,  told  him  to  take  them  back 
again, —  he  would  not  receive  them.  The  servant  said,  "Thev  have  nearly 
broken  my  arm  in  bringing  them;  and  I  shall  not  carry  them  back."  "  Then  do 
what  you  like  with  them,"  said  Michael  Angelo.  "  Then,"  replied  the  servant,  *'  I 
observed,  as  I  came  to  your  house,  that  just  before  your  door  there  was  a  nice  bed 
of  iust-hardened  mud:  Til  go  and  stick  all  the  candles  in  this,  and  light  them  all, 
and  leave  them  there."  Michael  Angelo  said,  *''  No,  I  can't  allow  you  to  make  such 
a  confusion  as  there  would  be  about  my  door ;  so  you  may  leave  them."  This 
shows  the  homely  and  friendly  way  in  which  the  artists  lived  among  themselves. 
[Cheers.] 

We  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  work  at 
his  marble,  from  a  contemporary  French  wTiter,  who  says :  **  I  can  say  that  I  have 
seen  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not  then  very 
robust,  make  the  fragments  of  marble  fly  about  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  cut  off  more 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  three  strong  young  men  could  have  done  in  an  hour, — 
a  thiDg  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it ;  and  he  used  to  work  with 
such  rury,  with  such  an  impetus,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  dash  the  *'  whole 
marble  to  pieces,  making  at  each  stroke  chips,  of  three  or  fom*  fingers'  thick,  fly  off 
into  the  air;  '*  and  that  with  a  material  m  which,  if  he  had  gone  only  a  hair's 
breadth  too  far,  he  would  totally  have  destroyed  the  work,  which  could  not  be  re- 
stored Uke  plaster  or  clay. 

ADAM  KRAFT,  THE  MASON  OF  NUREMBERG. 

Going  now  to  another  part  of  the  world  for  the  same  Art,  we  return  to  Nurem- 
berg, and  find  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  in  stone,  unrivaled  in  the  deli- 
cacy and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  work:  that  is  the  tabernacle  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  It  rises  from  the  ground,  and  ^oes  up,  not  merely  to  the  top  of  a  verv 
high  church,  nmning  along  like  a  plant,  with  one  of  the  pillars  against  which  it  is 
built;  but,  as  if  the  church  was  not  high  enough  for  it,  creeping  far  beyond,  and 
making  the  most  graceful  termination,  which  has  nothing  similar  in  works  of  this 
sort.  So  beautiful  and  delicate  is  the  whole  work,  representing  all  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  passion,  that,  for  a  long  time,  people  used  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  stone,  but  modeled  in  some  composition.  But  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  stone.  Now,  the  man  who  made  this  was  a  mason. —  a  common  working 
stone-mason, —  Adam  Kraft,  who  built  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  whose 
name  is  upon  it  as  the  mason  who  built  it ;  and  he,  until  1490,  when  he  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  had  never  attempted  to  work  as  a  sculptor;   and  yet,  before  he 
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died,  he  had  not  only  executed  many  beautiful  works,  and  among  them  a  carved 
staircase  in  the  tower,  but  this  exquisite  work,  which  is  without  a  parallel.  He 
has  represented  the  whole  of  it  as  supported  by  three  kneeling  figures,  himself  and 
his  two  apprentices,  who  executed  alone  the  whole  work. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  wherever  there  has  really  been  grand  or  noble  work  exe- 
cuted by  sculptors,  they  have  been  artificers  as  well  as  designers;  they  have  done  the 
work  with  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  imagined  it  in  theur  own  fancies.    [Cheera.] 

THE  ETRUSCAN  P0TTEB8. 

Let  UB  go  now  to  another  department  of  Art.  We  have  treated  of  metals  aoid  carred 
work  in  wood  and  stone.  Let  us  now  go  to  pottery.  I  have  alreadv  observed  Hiat 
those  beautiful  vases,  known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan,  were  really  made,  ori^- 
nally,  for  domestic  use;  that,  consequentlv,  they  were  made  by  the  potter,  and  not 
by  a  fine  artist  only.  This  has  been  fully  proved.  It  used  to  be  thought  at  one 
time  that  they  were  all  funereal,  or  of  symbolical  use,  being  found  almost  entirely 
in  tombs;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  for  the  com- 
mon domestic  purposes  of  the  table  and  toe  household;  that  some,  indeed,  ^were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  games,  filled  with  oil;  others  were  marriage  pre8»its«  kept 
with  more  care  in  houses;  but  still  they  were  the  work  of  the  potter,  and  must 
have  been  produced  entirely  by  hand.  Pottery  was  so  much  considered  as  a  brandi 
of  Art,  that  in  early  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Numa,  there  was  a  College  of  Potters: 
they  were  ennobled  by  being  made  a  special  guild.  Any  one  who  went  through 
the  exhibition  must  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance  of  forms  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  Indian  and  also  in  the  Turkish  pottery;  and  the  common  vessels, 
used  to  carry  water  on  the  head  by  the  peasantry  of  Italy  and  Spain,  have  the  same 
elegance  of  form  which  very  little  of  our  china,  or  of  our  finest  pottery,  can  exhibit: 
and  the  question  naturaUy  suggests  itself,  How  is  this,  that  in  many  countries  there 
should  be  such  beautiful  productions,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  give  the  same  beauty  of  form?  The  answer  to  this  is  given,  I  think,  very 
correctly  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  late  exhibition.  He 
observes  that  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  of  this  beauty  in  the  old 
pottery  and  in  that  of  the  East  is,  that  it  is  made  entirely  by  the  workman  himself." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Greek  and  Etrusc^an 
vases  have  been  generated  by  a  simple  process  .of  formation,  And  bv  the  refined  deli- 
cacy of  touch  acquired  by  the  i)otter  during  years  of  practice.  The  perfect  outline 
of  some  of  the  commonest  objects  of  pottery  from  India.  Tunis,  Turkey,  and  the 
rest,  demonstrate  the  methods  by  which  contours  equal  in  grace  to  the  Ehrurian 
and  those  of  Ma^na  Grsecia  have  been  produced.  In  the  finer  work  of  pottery 
among  us,  a  distinct  person  is  employed  to  design  from  him  who  makes  the  object; 
the  one  makes  the  pattern,  and  a  mould  is  then  made  of  the  same  figure  as  is  given. 
But  in  the  ancient  and  oriental  objects,  the  beauty  of  form  is  attriouted  to  the  art 
being  literally  in  the  potter^s  fingers;  and  he  acauires  by  the  manipulation  a  fine- 
ness of  touch,  a  delicacy  of  eye,  which  enables  him  to  produce  beautiful  forms, 
which  no  one  in  the  abstract  could  imagine."  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  Britisli  Museum,  in  the  great  gallery  where  the  Etruscan  vases  are  kept,  you 
will  find  two  —  and  if  you  search  the  Vatican  and  Bourbon  Museum,  and  all  the 
collections  in  Europe,  you  will  not  find  two — perfectly  alike;  there  is  a  difference  in 
them,  which  shows  they  were  not  produced  by  a  model,  but  simply  out  of  hand: 
and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  influence  of  this  working  in  clay  without  a  pattern  is 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  works  in  metal  and  in  glass  of  the  ancients:  because,  no 
doubt,  the  eye  of  the  man  who  worked  in  bronze  had  been  formed  by  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  beautiful  patterns  which  came  forth  every  day  from  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  in  clay.  I  find,  too,  it  is  mentioned  in  Pliny,  that  when  a  knight  named 
Octavius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wished  to  have  a  vase  made,  it  cost  him  a  talent, 
or  upwards  of  50Z.,  to  have  the  model  made;  which  shows  that  the  clay  model  was 
to  be  moulded  before  the  marble  vase  was  sculptured. 

In  this  art,  then,  the  producer  is  the  designer,  the  artist  is  the  artisan,  and  hence 
comes  perfect  beauty. 

Next  to  this  must  be  mentioned  a  very  important  branch  of  Productive  Art,  in 
which  the  Art  of  Design  is  always  necessary  to  be  in  combination  with  th^  actiial 
manufacture;  and  that  is  china,  or  painting  on  pottery.  The  Etruscan  vases  aie 
often  simple,  sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimes  they  have  nothing  of  ornament;  at 
other  times  they  have  most  beautifully  executed,  though  sketchy,  scenes  of  ancioit 
mythology,  or  very  frequently  from  the  **  Iliad."  These  are  done  in  a  way  which 
shows  tluit  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  artists  who  could  do  that  w^ork. 
Very  frequently  it  was  not  a  painter  who  did  them,  but  the  man  who  was  at  work 
on  tne  pottery  throughout;  and,  although  mere  sketches,  they. are. oonaidered  as 
containing  the  elements  of  very  beautiful  drawing.  D^^^ed  by  KjKJKJ^  i^ 
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If  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Art  in  mOi.lern  times,  a  remarkable  instance  of  genius 
persevering  in  its  work  may  betaken  from  the  history  of  Bernard  Palissy .  He  was  an 
artist,  but  as  a  painter  of  comparatively  humble  pretensions;  for  he  tells  us  he  used  to 
paint  figures,  images,  and  so  on:  but  in  this  be  was  an  artist,  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
tells  us  himself ,  in  the  biogr^hy  he  has  written,  that  in  1544,  when  there  seemed  not 
to  have  been  anything  approaching  to  ornamental  pottery  in  France,  he  happened  to 
nee  an  Italian  cup,  which  struck  him  as  being  very  beautiful;  and  he  thougnt  to  him- 
self, '  *  Whv  could  not  this  be  produced  in  France  ?  "  He  set  to  work.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  hardly  educated;  but  h^  had  a  great  turn  for  chemistry,  and  was  particularlT 
desirous  of  finding  out  a  manner  of  enameling  pottery,  and  espeeially  a  white  enamel, 
\rhich  he  at  length  contrived  to  make.  He  took  his  work  to  be  baked  in  glass-houses, 
and  found  it  completely  fail;  then  he  set  to  work  in  his  own  house,  and  built  a  fur- 
nace for  the  purpose.  He  put  his  ingredients  into  the  furnace:  they  would  not  set 
nor  harden.  He  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  he  gradually  pawned  all  his  clothes, 
and  burnt  every  article  of  furniture,  to  keep  up  the  fuiHace,  and  pulled  up  the  fruit 
trees  in  his  garden,  and  then  the  very  floor  of  the  house,  to  keep  up  the  fire.  Still 
the  work  was  all  spoiled.  When  he  went  out,  the  people  charged  him  with  being 
a  coiner;  he  was  ridiculed  as  mad;  and  every  sort  of  annoyance  came  on  him. 
He  persevered  yet;  and,  having  found  that  his  furnace  would  not  act,  he  pulled  it 
down,  and  with  his  own  hands  bringing  the  lime  and  bricks,  he  built  anotner  fur- 
nace, and  then  sat  for  six  days  and  nights  watching  the  fire.  Then  he  got  a  little 
money  by  having  a  commission  to  make  a  survey,  and  came  back  to  liis  work,  and 
tried  again.  The  nuirtar  he  used,  however,  happened  to  have  some  deficiency  in  it; 
and,  just  as  the  pottery  was  going  to  set,  he  heard  a  crack,  and  the  pebbles  in  the 
mortar  be^n  to  fly,  and  broke  his  enamel.  He  set  to  work  again,  and  put  his  ma- 
terials again  in  the  fire;  and  this  time  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion:  the  ashes 
burst  in,  and  the  whole  of  his  work  was  covered  with  black,  so  nrmly  set  mto  the 
enamel  that  it  all  had. to  be  thrown  away  except  a  few  pieces,  by  which  he  made 
a  triflie.  For  sixteen  years  he  persevered  in  this  way,  ana  then  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  produced  the  finest  specimens  of  colored  and  beautiful  j>ottery,  such 
as  are  to  this  day  sought  bv  the  curious;  and  he  received  a  situation  in  the  king's 
household,  and  ended  his  aays  in  comfort  and  respectability.    [Cheers.] 

I  could  mention  the  beautiful  earthenware  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
by  the  name  of  ''  Rai)haers  ware,''  because  it  is  supposed  that  Raphael  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  make  designs  for  common  pottery, —  pottery  not  to  be  used  merely  by 
the  rich,  but  to  be  found  in  the  common  cottages,  and  houses  of  ordinary  classes; 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  being  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  of  Padua  and  Ve- 
rona. There  we  have  the  employment  of  hign  Art  in  the  decoration  of  a  common 
and  ordinary  object;  for  the  pottery  itself  has  no  particular  pretensions  to  elegance 
of  make;  but  yet  one  of  these  plates,  thick,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  coarse  as  they  are,  is* 
worth  a  service  of  modem  production  as  a  work  of  Art. 

Another  department  is  statuary  in  pottery,  which  presents  some  very  interesting 
features  in  the  history  of 'Art.  Its  very  origin  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Pliny 
gives  it  toils  as  the  invention  of  a  certain  potter,  of  very  ancient  date,  whose  daugh- 
ter, when  parting  -with  a  youth  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  did  what  I  dare  say 
some  ot  you  have  done, —  made  him  stand  before  the  lamp,  so  as  to  throw  liis  shadow 
on  the  waU,  and  so  sketched  liis  head  and  face;  and  the  father,  wishing  to  preserve 
this  sketch,  took  some  of  his  clay,  and  filled  up  the  outline,  and  made  a  bass-relief 
of  the  countenance.  That  piece  of  pottery,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Art,  and  carried  away  the  monuments  of  Greece,  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  at  Corinth,  as  a  treasure  of  Art, —  as  the  first 
germ  from  which  had  been  developed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
that  kind.  [Cheers.]  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  of  the  race  of  Tarquin,  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  tliis  Art  that  they  used  to  make 
cliariots,  horses,  and  other  representations  of  clay,  so  well  baked  that  they  could 
be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  stood  for  many  centuries  without  injury;  and,  in  fact, 
we  find  them  now  among  Etruscan  monuments.  The  Romans  must  also  have 
learned  well  how  to  paint  them;  becaiise  we  find  it  stated  that  there  was  an  artist, 
whom  Varro  particuuu*ly  mentions,  who  imitated  fruit  in  pottery  so  perfectly  as  to 
deceive  any  pne,  and  make  one  think  it  was  real. 

LUCA  DELLA  ROBBU. 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  this  application  of  high  Art  to  such  products 
is  what  we  find  in  the  life  of  an  eminent  artist,  and  at  the  same  f • ^-^  j.,.^ 
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della  Robbia.  He  was  put,  when  quite  a  boy,  apprentice  to  a  jeweler.  He  Terr 
8oon  began  to  make  things  in  bronze:  he  gave  up  mere  small  modeling,  and  began 
upon  marble,  and  succeeded  very  well.  He  worked  the  whole  of  the  day  at  his 
chiseling,  and  sat  up  all  the  night  drawing.  He  was  poor;  he  was  hungry  and  cold; 
and  the  only  means  he  had  of  warming  himself  at  night  was  to  put  his  feet  in  a 
basket  of  sKavings,  while  he  sat  there  drawing,  and  would  not  be  driven  from  it. 
Now,  there  was  an  education  for  him, —  beginning  first  with  small  work,  and  exer- 
cising his  patience  and  skill  in  that  way.  [Cheers.  J  Sigismund  Malatesta,  the  great 
patron  of  Art  at  Rimini,  was  then  building  a  splendid  church,  and  he  sent  to  Flor- 
ence to  find  workmen  to  do  the  carving;  and  jLuca  della  Robbia  was  engaged  for 
this  purpose.  He  had  at  that  time  b^n  a  silversmith^s  apprentice,  liad  executed 
works  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  was  set  to  undertaliB  that  noble  work  at  Rimini: 
and  how  old  was  he 'when  Sigismund  engaged  him  ?  He  was  fifteen  !  And  what 
pains  and  study  must  have  been  gone  through  in  that  time  by  the  poor  boy  to  make 
nimself  really  an  artist !  He  succeeded  admirably  at  Runini,  and  came  bacl;  and 
received  a  commission  to  work  with  Donatello,  to  make  a  screen  for  an  organ,  and 
a  bronsse  door.  After  all  this,  he  suddenly  discovered  a  totally  new  branch  of  Ait.— 
modeling  in  pottery.  He  first  contrived  to  manufacture  his  own  clay;  he  then  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  glazing  it  to  such  a  perfection  that  centuries  of  weather  do  not 
in  the  least  affect  it.  He  then  contrived  to  color  it  in  the  most  beautiful  manner: 
and  all  Florence,  and  every  part  of  Italy,  may  be  said  to  be  filled  with  works  of  Art 
e^ual  to  anything  produced  m  marble,  and  valued  as  hi^h.  He  went  on  improving 
his  art;  he  began,  then,  tesselated  pavements,  and  outsides  of  churches,  which.are 
most  beautiful:  and  then,  taking  to  himself,  not  a  number  of  workmen  to  mould 
imder  him,  but  two  near  relatives  of  his,  who  were  also  artists  and  sculptors  in  mar- 
ble, and  who  had  left  marble  to  come  to  work  in  clay,  this  family  carrietl  on  the  same 
work  tathe  third  generation,  when  the  secret  of  the  art  expired  with  the  family. 
But  in  those  three  generations,  till  Pope  Leo  gave  the  commission  of  maJdng  the 
pavement  of  the  Loggie  Raffaelle,  this  family  made  an  infinite  number  of  original 
works  of  Art.  executed  by  hand,  colored  and  baked  by  themselves.  Now,  there  is 
a  whole  family  of  artists,  in  whom  the  productive  and  artistic  skill  were  united. 
In  our  estimation  we  should  say  what  a  descent  that  was  for  a  sculptor  in  bronze 
and  marble  to  come  to  a  mere  potter !  But  I  will  read  to  you  Vasarf  s  sentiments 
on  that  subject,  who,  as  the  great  biographer  of  artists,  and  who  lived  among  artistes, 
and  was  himself  an  artist,  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  right  sentiment  upon  it.  He 
says,  **  Luke  therefore,  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another,  from  marble  to 
bronze,  and  from  bronze  to  clay,  did  so,  not  from  any  idleness,  nor  from  being,  like 
niany  others,  capricious,  unstable,  and  discontented  with  lus  Art,  but  because  he  felt 
himself  drawn  to  new  pursuits,  and  to  an  Aj*t  requiring  less  labor  and  time,  and 
rendering  him  more  gain:  hence  the  world  and  the  Arts  of  Design  became  enriched 
with  an  Art,  new,  useful,  and  most  beautiful;  and  he,  with  glory  and  praise,  im- 
^mortal  and  unfailing." 

We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  painting  the  walls  of  houses.  Temples  were  undoubtedly  painted  before: 
because  he  tells  us,  that,  when  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  frilling  into  ruins,  the  paint- 
ings of  Demophilus  were  cut  away  from  the  walls  (as  is  sometimes  now  done  with 
frescoes),  and  put  into  frames  in  order  to  preserve  them.  On  one  occasion,  by  the 
way,  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  saved,  when  Demetrius  besieged  it,  because  he  feared 
a  beautiful  painting  would  be  destroyed  that  was  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings. This  paintm^  of  walls  corresponded  to  our  paper-hangings.  "What  we 
do  by  putting  on  stained  or  colored  paper,  they  did  with  the  brush  and  the  skill 
of  the  artist.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  covered  with  most 
beautiful  paintings,  not  merely  ornamental  patterns  and  arabesques;  but  there 
is  such  a  mixture  of  the  mere  ornament,  and  of  figures  perfectly  designed  and  col- 
ored, as  to  show  that  there  was.no  distinction  made  then  between  the  painter  of  a 
fresco  and  the  house  decorator:  the  artist  was  himself  the  performer  of  the  work, 
and  so  beautiful  is  it,  that  we  have  hardlv  anything  in  modem  times  superior  to 
what  is  commonly  found  on  the  walls  of  the  private  houses  of  cities,  which  were  in 
a  province  remote  from  the  capital,  and  which  had  no  particular  recommendation, 
that  we  know  of,  as  seats  of  Art. 

RAFFAELLE  DECORATED  WALLS  AND  HADE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  LOOM. 

We  have  an  instance,  also,  in  modem  times.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  modern  Art  is  the  painting  of  that  gallery  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
where  we  see  that  Raffaelle  undertakes  t^  do  what  now  one  would  nev^a  think  of 
committing  to  the  hands  of  any  one  hip:her  than  a  common  house-decorator.  No 
nobleman,  nor  even  a  monarch,  would  think  of  asking  the  first  ^ist^^^i^kingdom 
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to  design  the  ornament  of  a  gallery,  scroll-work  and  grotesques,  or  mechanical  or- 
nament. ^v^hich  now  would  be  done  by  a  common  process  or  a  oonimon  hand.  But 
in  a  former  age  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  what  we  now  consider 
the  higlier  and  the  lower  sorts  of  Art;  but  the  whole  of  Art  was  regarded  as  one 
thing:  the  greatest  of  artists  considered  it  was  his  place  to  make  even  the  smallest 
work  —  which  might  be  insignificant  in  itself — great  and  noble,  and  to  stamp  the 
highest  impress  of  Art  on  the  commonest  and  most  ordinary  commissions  that  were 
given  to  him.    [Cheers.] 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  department  of  Art  which  will  interest  you.  ))erhaps,  more 
than  others, —  Art  applied  to  textile  fabrics.  Tliere  is  a  great  difference  bet^^'een 
what  Art  can  do  in  this  department,  and  what  it  can  do  for  those  through  which  I 
have  passed;  because  the  others  are  in  their  nature  more  lasting;  they  are  to  con- 
tinue for  a  time;  they  are  wortli,  therefore,  the  attention  and  care  of  artists  of  the 
very  highest  class.  The  fashions  of  textile  fabrics  are  perishable  and  fragile,—  they 
are  capricious  and  changeable;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  time,  the 
leisure,  and  the  same  degree  of  labor,  expended  on  them  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  great  vrork  of  Art.  I  nave  read  with  considerable  pleasure,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  important  suggestions  in  a  pamphlet  or  lecture  on  this  subject,  deliv- 
ered in  this  city  by  Mr.  Potter.  [Cheers.]  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  ideas  which  may  exist  of  the  power  of  Art  in  connection 
with  that  which  is  not  durable,  and  which  in  reality  has  its  value,  necessarily,  for 
only  a  brief  period.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  him  on  that  subject:  but  at  the  same 
time  I  accept  as  very  important  his  concession,  that,  even  with  regard  to  that  de- 
gree of  Art  which  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which  it  is  to  be 
displayed;  we  do  not  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  we  fall  short  of  oiu-  neigh- 
bors, the  French;  or  at  least,  that,  while  in  that  which  is  of  secondary  character 
we  have  put  forth  such  perseverance  and  study  as  to  have  attained  an  equality  with 
them,  there  is  a  point  in  that  which  is  more  dehcate  and  perfect  which  we  have  not 
reached.  [Cheers.]  This  is  an  important  concession.  It  appears  there  is  some 
reason  why,  in  France,  they  can  produce,  even  in  printed  fabrics,  a  superior  and 
more  dehcate  artistic  effect  than  can  as  yet  be  given  nere:  and  I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  the  reason  of  this,  w^hich  accords  completely  with  what  I  have  said,  because  in 
these  works,  which  are  not  made  absolutely  by  handicraft,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  mechanical  skill,  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  designer  and  the  mere 
workman, —  a  man  who  keeps  the  machine  in  motion,  and  puts  the  work  through 
it;  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  necessary  for  the  designer  also  to  have  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  process  by  which  his  design  is  to  be  brought  out  in  actual 
manufacture.    I  only  wish  to  observe  how  the  principle  comes  down  here. 

THE.RAFFAELLE  CARTOONS. 

You  know  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  the  most  perfect  and  finished  work 
of  Art  of  Raffaelle.  You  would  suppose  these  would  be  a  labor  of  years:  for  they 
are  all  by  his  own  hand,  perhaps  hardly  aided  by  a  disciple;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  than  the  outlme  and  artistic  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  painting. 
What  were  these  cartoons?  Simply  drawings  for  the  loom.  Raffaelle  did  not 
think  it  below  him  to  draw  patterns  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Holland  or  Belgium, 
and  there  to  be  executed  in  the  loom  by  weavers  of  a  carpet.  This  shows  how  the 
very  highest  ideal  Art  may  bend  without  degradation  to  assist  practical  Art  with  all 
its  powers  and  resources;  and  where  the  union  of  the  two  in  tne  same  person  can 
not  be  got,  then  we  have  to  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  both  may  be  brought  to  produce  one  effect.  [Cheers.]  While  upon  this 
subject,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  some  beautiful  lines  upon  the  subject  ftom  one  of 
our  oldest  but  wisest  poets;  one  who  calls  himself,  upon  his  tomb,  **  the  servant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  councilor  of  King  James,  ana  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
iiey,"— Lord  Brooke.    Speaking  as  if  it  was  considered  in  those  days  that  the  im- 

Sulaes  of  industry  must  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  ruling  power,  he  prescribes  the 
uty  of  that  in  regard  to  the  production  of  manufactures: — 

To  which  end,  power  must  norseries  erect. 
And  those  trades  cherish  which  use  many  hands; 
Yet  such  as  more  by  pains  than  skill  effect, 
And  so  by  spirits  more  than  rigor  stand: 
Whereby  each  creature  may  itself  sustain. 
And  who  excel,  add  honor  to  their  gain. 

Another  remark  I  will  read,  which  comes  in  the  same  passage*  because  it  seems 
^»  written  in  that  age,  prophetic  of  what  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  com- 
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mercial  policy  of  this  day, —  that  policy  which  particularly  owes,  if  not  its  origin, 
certaifily  its  greatest  impulse,  to  this  city  of  Manchester.    [Cheers.]    He  said:— 

Now,  though  wise  kings  do  by  advantage  play 
With  other  states,  by  setting  tax  on  toys. 
Which,  if  needs  dopermit,tnev  Justly  may. 
As  punishment  for  that  vice  which  destroy8> 
To  real  things  yet  must  they  careful  be. 
Here  and  abroad,  to  keep  them  custom  free; 
Providing  clothes  and  food  no  burden  bear, 
Then,  equally  dJstribnttaig  of  trade. 
So  as  no  one  rule  what  we  eat  or  wear. 
Or  any  town  the  gulf  of  all  be  made; 
For,  though  from  few  wealth  soon  be  had  and  known. 
And  still  uie  rich  kept  servile  by  their  own, 
Yet  no  one  cl^  rich,  or  exchequer  full, 
CUves  states  such  credit,  strength  or  reputation, 
As  that  far-seeing,  long-breathed  wisdom  wlU, 
Which,  by  the  well  disposing  of  creation. 
Breathes  universal  wealth,  gives  all  content, 
*  Is  both  the  mine  and  scale  of  government. 

[This  quotation  was  much  applauded.] 

HOW  CAN  EDUCATION  REMEDY  THE  EVIDENT  LACK  OP  AKT  IN  THE  ENGLAND  OP 

TO-DAY? 

Now,  gentlemen  (continued  the  Cardinal),  I  wish  to  come  to  some  general  results. 
"We  have  seen,  tliatso  far,  in  every  instance  we  have  examined,  wherever  there  has 
been  real  beauty  and  perfection  of  work,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  practical 
Art,  and  of  the  fine  Art,  which  ought  to  work  together,  being  most  closely  combined, 
and,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done,  in  the  same  individual,  or  else  in  the  most  perfectly 
harmonious  co-operation.  Now,  we  must  watch  very  carefully  whether  the  plans 
which  are  being  proposed  for  artistic  education  —  to  lie  applied  to  production — will 
tend  to  combine  these  two  characters  better,  or  further  to  separate  them.  I  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  if  Art  has  always  flourished  in  its  perfection  when  the  two  have 
been  combined;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowledged,  that,  at  present,  Art  is 
not  applied  to  manufactures  as  it  might  be,  and  if  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  clearly 
visible  fact  that  our  artisans  and  workmen  are  not  artists,  —  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  this  separation  of  the  two  characters  is  the  cause  of  our  inferiority,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  eaucation  which  we  are  to  prepare  fbr  those  who  are  to  carry  pro- 
ductive Art  to  its  perfection  must  be  one  which  will  combine,  closer  than  is  now 
done,  these  two  departments  of  what  I  consider  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  is  it 
or  can  it  be  so  by  the  education  we  are  now  giving  ?  I  observed  that  what  I  have  said 
till  now  has  been  acknowledged  long  before  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in 
matters  of  Art,  —  that  is.  Dr.  Waagen,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin. 
He  was  examined,  in  1835,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
improvement  of  Arts  and  manufactures,  and  he  said  that  "  in  former  times  artists 
were  more  workmen,  and  the  workmen  were  more  artists,  as  in  the  time  of  Raffaelle: 
and  it  is  very  desirable  to  restore  this  happy  connection.'*  I  was  glad  to  find  this 
corroboration  of  what  I  intended  to  say.  He  says  again,  "  We  have,  then,  to  en- 
deavor a  connection  between  these  two,  the  productive  and  beautiful  Art."  Now, 
I  ask  what  class  of  Art  w^as  it  which  was  in  combination  with  productive  Art,  to 
make  it  the  parent  of  such  a  beautiful  offspring  in  every  department?  It  was  not 
low  Art:  it  was  not  the  mere  knowing  how  to  sketch  an  object  from  nature;  it  was 
not  merely  linear  drawing;  it  was  not  merely  elementary  Art:  but  it  was  high  Art. 
and  the  highest  Art.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  state  of  society  was  such  — 
from  whaf  causes  I  do  not  undertake  here  to  say  —  that  it  did  permit  the  highest 
artists  devoting  themselves  to  what  now  they  contenm  and  would  despise:  and, 
on  the  other  lumd,  there  was  such  honor  given  to  the  product  of  indu^xy*  tiiat, 
when  it  really  had  the  stamp  of  beauty  upon  it,  it  rose  of  itself  to  the  department 
of  high  Art. 

PORTRAITURE  AS  PRACTICED  BY  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  consider  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by  another 
example.  When  you  go  into  a  picture  gallery  now,  and  you  see  the  portrait  of  a 
man,  why  do  you  care  the  least  who  that  man  was?  You  see  the  splendid  effect; 
the  countenance,  which  perhaps  has  not  a  beautiful  feature  in  it,  but  which,  by  the 
noble  expression,  by  the  beautiful  tone  of  color,  by  the  majestic  character  thro^ni 
around  tne  head,  by  the  harmony  between  the  parts,  even  by  the  aoceaaories,  is 
made  so  glorious  that  you  can  gaze  upon  it  for  hours.  It  may  be  a  Doge,  it  may 
be  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  or  a  ]>rince;  you  care  not:  you  see  there,  not  the  portrait, 
but  you  see  the  painting  by  Titian,  or  by  Rembrandt,  or  Vandyke;  and  the  artistic 
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merit  so  completely  swallows  up  all  the  idea  of  personality  of  him  who  is  repre- 
sentecU  that,  miless  it  happens  to  be  some  one  particularly  known,  you  never  take 
the  tzoiible  of  inquiring  whom  the  painter  represents.    And  why  so  ?    Because  then 
portrait-painting  had  not  become  a  distinct  department  of  Art.    There  was  no  such 
thing  then  as  a  person  who  called  himself  a  portrait-painter,  who  thought  he  could 
produce  a  noble  likeness  of  a  man  by  merely  giving  a  facsimile  of  his  features;  but 
portraits  were  paintings  by  men  who  could  have  painted  an  historical  painting  of 
the  hi^;faeeEt  charac^ier,  and  to  whom  it  would  have  been  thought  not  unbecoming  to 
commit  the  greatest  artistic  works  imaginable.    But  in  modem  times  the  portrait- 
painter  is  an  entirely  diffei-ent  person,  and  the  pictures  produced  by  that  class  of 
artists  are  unfortunately  of  but  little  value  except  to  those  who  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  the  portrait.    You  know,  too,  that  every  one  of  those  portraits, 
which  cover  such  a  vast  extent  of  the  wall  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  trcuisf erred  to 
the  place  of  honor  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  house  of  the  owner;  and,  when 
his  son  grows  up,  it  will  be  put  on  one  side,  that  a  portrait  of  the  inheritor  may 
take  its  place:  and  in  the  next  generation  it  will  be  transferred  to  some  other  more 
out-of-the-way  c<^ner  of  the  house,  until  at  last  it  will  find  a  more  ignominious 
position  than  Csesar's  dust,  stopping  up  a  hole  to  keep  out  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.     From  what  does  t^is  come?    Simply  from  the  attempt  to  divide  Art  into 
parts, —  to  say  that  there  shall  be  a  class  of  men  who  can  do  a  portrait,  but  who  can 
not  do  an  hifirtx>ncal  or  other  great  painting.    And  you  find  a  oiff erence  when  some 
of  the  Kreat  artists  of  the  present  day  —  for  there  are  some  truly  great  artists  in 
England — do  put  their  hands  to  what  is  considered  another  department  of  Ait, 
and  paint  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  or  of  anyone  else:  it  becomes  in  itself  a  fine 
creation  of  Art,  and  it  will  not  perish  when  the  person  is  forgotten;  but  it  will  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  person  who  painted  it,  and  not  by  the  name  of  Jthe  per- 
son who  sat  for  it.    In  this  way,  too,  high  Art,  when  applied  to  a  lower  branch, 
raises  its  character.    This  is  what  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  artistic  ed- 
ucation.    If  we  really  mean  to  make  more  than  improved  designers  or  draughts- 
men for  mechanical  work,  we  must  have  great  artists  who  are  not  afraid  to  work 
mechanically  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  great  artists;  we  must  have  the  feeling 
that  Art  commits  no  unworthy  condescension  in  giving  immediate  assistance  to  the 
processes  of  production. 

FORMERLY  ART  ENNOBLED  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Hie  famous  artists  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  were,  as  we  have  seen,  men  who 
worked  at  their  business,  and  yet  were  not  considered  as  working  men;  they  were 
considered  as  artists,  and  treated  as  such.  And  it  is  Uiat,  I  am  afraid,  which  makes 
the  ^eat  difference  between  our  time  and  theirs.  Art,  unfortunately,  is  not  now 
considered  so  noble  as  to  give  rank  and  station,  as  it  did  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  great  artiste,  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  what  are  considered 
works  of  high  Art,  do  not  receive  patronage  and  countenance,  and  even  high  honor; 
but  we  find  tibat  in  those  days  such  distinctions  were  bestowed  on  the  artists  them- 
selves in  productiye  teU. 

HOW  POPES  AND  KINGS  ONCE  WELCOMED  ARTISTS. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  history  of  Art  more  interesting  and  beautifu 
than  those  portions  of  Cellini^  memoirs  which  show  us  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated :  he  used  to  go,  when  he  pleased ,  to  the  Pope  to  take  him  drawings  and  models; 
he  speaks  (rf  going  in  without  even  waiting  to  be  announced,—  going  in  the  evening, 
after  laboring  all  day  in  his  work  shop,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  King,  Francis  the  First: 
when  he  was  working  for  him,  the  king  used  to  go  at  any  hour  and  visit  him;  and 
Cellini  gives  rather  a  characteristic  anecdote,  proving  how  very  familiar  such  visits 
were.  One  day,  while  at  work,  and,  as  usual,  rather  in  ill  temper,  an  apprentice 
or  servant  did  something  which  displeased  Cellini,  and  he  roughly  took  the  youth 
by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  across  the  room.  The  apprentice  fell  against  the 
door,  which  was  just  then  opened  by  the  king,  and  he  fell  fairly  into  the  king's 
arms.  Such  was  the  familiar  way  in  which  kings  and  great  personages  used  to 
visit  CJellini,  and  find  him  in  his  apron  among  his  workmen.  [Cheers.]  But  I 
believe,  myself,  that  it  is  not  patronage  which  Art  wants  in  modem  times.  Pat- 
ronage it  has;  you,  gentlemen,  here,  many  of  you,  I  know,  would  not  scruple  to  go 
far  l^yond  the  mere  calculation  of  interest,  were  it  jn  your  power  to  raise,  by  your 
MUzonage,  any  one  who  gave  evidence  of  genius,  and  reward  him  as  he  deserved, 
it  is  not  patronage,  but  honor,  that  Art  wants.    [Cheers.]  ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 

f^       ^^   ■  •*        Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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WHY  FRENCH  ART  WORK  SURPASSES  THAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  department  to  wliich  I  have  just  alluded,  there  is  a  passa^ 
worth  quoting  from  Mr.  Ward's  book,  **  The  World  and  its  Workshop,"  on  the  dif- 
ference between  English  and  French  designers  in  the  textile  fabrics.  **  France  has 
studiously  cultivated  the  Art  of  design,  and  advanced  its  professors  to  the  rank  of 
gentlemen;  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  with  some  exception,  it  has  been  de^rsded 
to  a  meclianical  employment,  and  remunerated  at  weekly  wages.  France  has,  in 
consequence,  a  species  of  industry  to  which  we  have  no  claim, — the  production  of 
design  for  exportation."  Now,  having;  drawn  these  general  conclusions,  we  must 
come  to  some  practical  applications.  The  first ,  that  we  must  avoid  making  too  great 
a  separation  between  that  character  of  Art  which  it  is  proposed,  now,  to  impsjt  to 
our  products  and  the  liigher  departments  of  Arts.  I  have  observed  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Art  into  two  departments,  high  and  low,  seems  to  be  dangerous,  and  it  will, 
perhaps,  prove  fatal.  You  may  educate  a  great  number  of  good  designers,  persons 
who  will  make  tolerable  drawings,  and  with  rapidity;  but  tlie  influence  upon  these 
which  are  considered  the  lower  stages  of  art  must  come,  not  from  below,  but  from 
above;  it  is  only  Art  in  its  highest  department  that  gives  the  true  feeling  of  propor- 
tion, the  right  sense  of  harmony,  whether  in  color  or  in  design,  that  gives  also  that 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  adaptation  and  propriety  of  things  to  their  purpose,  which 
is  indispensable.  Any  one  must  be  surpriseld  at  seeing  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  the  styles  of  different  countries  and  times,  in  our  works  of  Art,  from  the 
want  of  a  regular  artistic  education.  I  therefore  think  that  the  first  thing  which 
must  be  done  is  to  try  an  education  which  will  not  give  merely  a  great  degree  of.  ele- 
mentary artistic  power,  but  that,  while  we  give  what  may  be  called  the  rudiments 
of  Art  to  every  one,  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing a  higher  taste  and  power,  if  they  possess  it,  we  must  not,  m  looking  beyond  that, 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  can  educate  a  great  number  of  artisans  to  a 
middling  degree  of  artistic  feeling,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  we  may  influence  the 
character  of  our  manufactures;  but  we  must  endeavor  to  combine  the  two,  to  bring 
down  the  high  Art  to  mingle  with  the  lower,  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  common 
interest  and  duty  of  artists  to  improve  the  productive  arts,  and  to  carry  into  actual 
work — not  merely  into  design — the  powers  which  they  possess.    [Cheers.] 

IN  FRANCE,  ARTISTS  DO  NOT  HESITATE  TO  DESIGN  FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  e\'idence  of  Mr.  Skene,  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
to  the  same  effect.  He  and  Mr.  Potter,  and  every  other  writer  I  have  seen,  agree 
that  we  are  not  equal  with  the  French  in  the  more  delicate  operations  of  Art  applied 
to  manufactures,  and  especially  in  textile  fabrics;  and  he  gives  tliis  reason:  "  The 
system  of  PYance  is  very  different  from  that  of  this  country,  becaTise  in  France  ar- 
tists of  the  first  eminence  employ  their  time — and  make  it  a  most  profitable  nart  of 
their  employment  —  in  pattern  drawing,  and  they  are  paid  very  high  prices  by  the 
manufacturers. "  This ,  then ,  accounts  for  everything,  because  it  is  the  union  of  high 
Art  in  design  with  manufacture  that  makes  the  French  superior.  The  evidence  of 
M.  Coquerel,  who  is  himself  an  eminent  architect  and  designer,  shows  that 'a  distin- 
guished artist,  who  became  president  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  at  Home,  and 
one  of  the  first  of  his  day,  was  employed  at  Sevres,  in  the  china  manufacture;  and 
he  states,  also,  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  French  artists  of  the  first  rank,  educated 
at  Iteme,  'wdth  whom  he  was  acquainted,  many  were  scattered  through  France  as- 
sisting in  the  different  manufactures, —  finding  the  market  for  the  highest  class  of 
artistic  work  so  Uinited,  and  so  full,  these  men,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair,  or 
committing  suicide,  as  haa  been  seen  in  similar  cases,  turned  their  high  talent  to  the 
assistance  and  improvement  of  manufactures:  and  they  are  not  thought  to  have  dis- 
honored themselves  by  doing,  this;  or  is  it  considered  their  superior  education  was 
thrown  away  upon  them  in  qualifying  them  for  the  ^)osts  they  now  occupy.  WJiy 
should  it  not  be  so  here  ?  Let  any  one  go  into  the  exhibition  of  paintings  in  London, 
and  look  around  the  walls;  he  will,  perhaps,  find  only  a  small  number  of  artists  who 
can,  with  any  hope  of  advancing  tnemselves  in  the  path  to  eminence,  continue  in 
what  they  may  consider  the  highest  department  of  Art;  and  I  cannot  but  tliink 
there  are  many  in  distress,  persons  who  might  be  making  an  honorable  livelihood, 
if  they  would  apply  their  talents  to  what  they  would  wrongly  consider,  perhaps,  a 
degrading  employment,  but  which  is  most  honorable, — the  improvement  of  Art  in 
its  productive  department.    [Cheers.] 

HOW  TO  FAMILIARIZE  A  PEOPLE  WITH  ART. 

The  second  step,  which  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance,  is,  to  familiariie 
the  people  with  Art.  Tliis  I  know  is  a  very  trite  topic,  and  one  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  require  from  us  much  attention.    1  know  it  is  proposed  to  make 
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museams  in  every  part,  and  I  think  that  excellent.    But  we  must  observe  how  it  ia 
that  that  familiarity  with  Art  has  been  obtained  by  other  people;  it  has  been,  not  so 
much  by  having  places  to  which  people  were  to  go  to  see  Art,  but  by  rendering  it 
familiar  everywhere  to  their  eyes.    The  ancient  Greeks,  proceeding  from  other  con- 
sideratioDB,  which  we,  as  Christians,  could  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  have  considered, 
such  as  the  public  spectacles,  and  feasts,  and  ceremonies  of  Greece,  filled  their  whole 
country  witii  works  of  Art.    Any  one  that  will  read  the  works  of  Pausanias,  or  the 
first  book  alone,  will  see  how  impoeeible  it  was  for  an  Athenian  to  go  ten  yards  in 
any  direction  in  the  city  without  seeing  some  beautiful  work  of  Art.    On  every  side 
there  were  monuments,  and  statues,  and  temples,  of  the  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship and  design;  and  the  people  became  impregnated  with  the  sense  of  artistic 
beauty;  and  therefore  whoever,  even  a  mechanic,  put  his  hand  to  aiw  work,  worked 
und^*  the  influence  of  that  feeling.    [Cheers.]    In  a  later  period,  in  Rome,  there  was 
the  same  plan  of  filling  the  public  buildings,  the  streets,  and  squares  of  the  citv, 
with  sculptured  monrunents,  and  with  paintings,  hung  up  so  that  the  people  could 
gaze  on  them;  and  Phny"  gives  us  a  long  list  of  paintings  put  up  by  aifferent  em- 
perors: and,  by  way  of  showing  what  was  thought  by  the  Romans  of  oiu:  northern 
ancestors,  he  says,  that  among  those  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Forum  there  was 
one  of  a  shepherd;  and  when  a  German  anibassador  came  to  Rome,  he  was  asked 
at  what  price  would  he  value  that  picture? —  which  shows  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  to  be  worth  a  high  price,  quite  beyond  a  German's  estimate:  he,  having 
so  little  idea  of  Art  that  he  did  not  consider  that  question  applicable  to  any  possible 
artistic  merit,  said,  **  Why,  I  would  not  have  the  man,  if  he  were  alive  and  breath- 
ing, if  you  would  give  him  to  me," —  he  considering  it  was  the  value  of  the  man,  as 
a  servant,  and  not  of  the  picture,  that  he  was  to  regard.    In  a  later  age,  at  Florence, 
Vasari  tells  us  how  he  ana  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  artists,  used  to  meet  together, 
and  then  go  from  church  to  church  to  see  the  beautiful  works  of  Art  in  each,  and 
then  to  discuss  and  criticise  them.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  Church,  no  doubt, 
which  gave  to  public  admiration  the  specimens  of  fine  Art,  and  kept  them  before  the 
minds  of  all,  and,  in  fact,  made  the  people  be  artists.    The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that,  as  Cellini  tells  us,  when  his  statue  of  Perseus,  after  having  been  finished,  was 
put  into  a  public  place,  and  when  he  uncovered  it  for  the  first  time,  **  It  so  pleased 
God,  that,  as  soon  as  ever  my  work  was  beheld  by  the  populace,  they  set  up  so  loud 
a  shout  of  applause,  that  I  began  to  be  comforted  for  the  mortifications  I  had  under- 
gone; and  there  were  sonnets  in  my  praise  every  day  fastened  up  on  the  gate,  and 
the  very  day  I  finished  my  work  twenty  more  sonnets  were  set  up,  with  the  greatest 
praises  of  the  work,  and  Latin  and  Greek  poems  were  published  on  the  occasion/' 
So  well  had  the  Italian  public  learned  how  to  appreciate  a  noble  work  of  Art  I 

Now,  I  look  forward  with  no  small  expectation  to  what  will  be  done  by  the  new 
exhibition  which  is  preparing  (this  refers  to  the  Manchester  exhibition),  because  I 
know  that  great  pains  nave  oeen  taken  to  collect  casts  and  copies  of  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  in  every  department  of  Art,  beginning  with  the  most  remote  period, 
down  to  the  present  time;  and  if  it  be  really  open  to  the  public,  and  if,  especially, 
it  be  open  for  some  portion,  at  least,  of  that  day  on  which  alone  the  artisan  can  en- 
joy it  [great  cheering],  then  I  am  sure  it  will  do  more  towards  raising  the  feeling  of 
the  i^eople  for  Art,  and  consequently  towards  introducing  an  improved  practice, 
than  any  set  of  lessons  or  any  teaching  could  do.  A  very  strong  remark  is  made 
by  Dr.  Waagen,  before  that  committee:  when  asked  if  they  shut  up  the  museum  at 
Berlin  as  they  do  in  England,  at  certain  times,  to  enable  artists  to  copv,  he  says, 
"  By  no  means,  because  I  believe  Art  is  far  more  promoted  by  the  people  seeing  it 
than  it  is  by  any  number  of  artists  making  copies." 

LACK  OP  ART  CULTURE  15  ENQLISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

But  it  appears  to  me  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  general  education  among 
us  in  the  matter  of  artistic  culture.  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  this  when  I  see 
that  among  all  the  colleges  and  schools  belonging  to  this  country,  so  respectable  and 
richly  endowed,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  made  any 
collection  or  museum  that  might  train  the  youn§  men  who  are  educated  there  in  a 
famili^ty  with  Art.  I  do  not  think  any  collie  in  either  of  our  Universities,  Eton, 
or  any  of  the  schools,  keeps  before  the  eyes  of  its  young  men  examples  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  of  other  arts  of  design,  which  might  accustom  them  during  their 
early  years  to  admire  and  appreciate  Art,  and  thus  to  contribute  afterwards  their 
mfluence  to  elevate  its  character. 

CATHOUC  COLLEGES  GIVE  ATTENTION  TO  ART  CULTURE. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  with  sincere  pleasure  that  this  is  not  the 
^^aae  witti  our  Catholic  colleges;  that,  poor  and  uiieiulowed  as  tU|i^e9i[,^^^tii0-0^t^t 
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(Hie  ot  them  which  has  not  striven,  at  the  same  time  while  it  has  provided  itsdf 
with  a  library,  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  its  means,  if  compared  with  what  others 
have  done,  to  provide  also  some  works  of  Art,  and  keep  them  constantly  before  the 
students.  [Cheers.]  At  Stony  hurst  there  are  many  beautiful  tilings,  carting,  lapi- 
dary, silver  work,  and  jewellery,  especially  for  chm*ch  purposes.  Ushaw,  or  St 
Cutiibert*s  College,  near  Dm'ham.  is  another  instance:  the  walls  there  aito  covered 
with  paintings,  many  of  excellent  masters,  and  engravings  of  great  beauty;  there  is 
a  museum  filled  with  specimens  of  Art;  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  is  growing  with 
proofs  of  tlie  encouragement  given  there  to  modem  artists,  as  well  as  with  carefullj- 
c(^ected  8|)ecimens  of  ancient  Art. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  revert  also  to  the  days  which  I  spent  in  St  Mary's  C(^ege,  at 
Oscott.  There,  through  the  munificence  of  a  departed  nobleman,  and  under  tlie 
finiidance  of  the  refined  taste  of  the  greatest  artist  of  this  day,  because  a  practical 
disciple  of  all  the  arts, —  Mr.  Pugin  [cheers], —  there  was  collected  a  museum  which 
would  have  been  worthv  of  a  larger  est^lishment;  beautiful  specynens  of  carving, 
of  enameling,  and  metal  work  of  every  sort,  so  valuable  that  persons  were  sent  from 
tlie  department  of  practical  art  on  purpose  to  make  moulds  and  copies  of  the  speci- 
mens: and  almost  all  the  cloisters  were  covei'ed  with  paintings,  some  by  very  re- 
spectable artists,  and  others  good  copies.  The  students  were  thus  brought  up  in 
familiaritv  with  choice  objects  of  Ait,  which  has  had  an  influence  upon  their  lives 
since,  and  induced  them  to  patronize  and  encourage  Art.  That  collection,  more- 
over, was,  in  the  most  lil)eral  way,  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  chose  to  come 
and  visit  us;  we  never  saw  any  feeling  of  narrow  partisanship,  or  exclusiveness  of 
religious  distinction;  the  house  used  to  be  visited  every  day  by  parties  of  people 
from  the  neighborhood;  and  notliing  gave  me  greater  pleasure  tlian  to  see  the  young 
men  who  used  to  come  there,  and  who  were  jxjrmitted  to  walk  freely  through  the 
house.  There  was,  at  no  great  distance,  a  very  considerable  establishment  for  edu- 
cation, riclily  endowed,  aiid  having  everything  that  could  encourage  the  study  of 
hterature;  but  it  did  not  |)ossess,  as  it  appeared,  a  single  object  of  artistic  inteit^t 
within  its  walls:  and  often  did  the  students  of  that  establishment  come  up  to  St. 
Mary's  and  roam  freely  througlLit,  and  receive  every  courtesy.  And  that  was  at  a 
time  when  Oscott  was  considered  almost  the  centre  of  a  strong  proselytisdng  ten- 
dency, and  I  know  that  j^ersonally  I  was  much  more  engaged  in  controversy  then 
than  I  am  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  was  pleasing,  therefore,  to  see  that  there 
was  no  feeling  on  the  subject  which  could  make  it  be  apprehended  as  unpleasant 
for  those  young  men  to  come  to  us.  Bodies  of  those  young  men  used  to  come  to  St 
Mary's,  with  letters  from  their  princij>al,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  ask- 
ing, as  a  favor,  that  his  students  might  be  allowed  to  attend  the  establishment, 
which  could  have  very  little  other  merit  to  many  than  as  it  was  filled  with  works 
of  Art;  and  on  one  occasion  he  informed  me  that,  when  any  of  the  students  of  his 
house  were  particularlv  well-conducted,  and  had  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves, tlie  best  reward  he  could  give  them  was  to  send  them  with  a  letter  to  us,  to 
come  and  see  Oscott  College.  Now,  it  will  give  you  all  pleasure  to  know  that  thia 
generous,  hber^l,  and  gentlemanly-minded  individual,  the  head  of  that  neighboiing 
college,  was  —  the  Rev.  Prince  Lee.    [Immense  cheering  and  laughter.] 

OONTRACTING  THE  SPHERE  OF  ART  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 

One  thing  more,  I  will  observe,  is  important;  and  that,— that  we  must  not  nar- 
row the  sphere  of  Art.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do  so  in  this  practical  scheme  of 
education.  I  observed  in  the  late  report,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  programme 
of  the  department  of  practical  art,  that  there  are  prizes  proposed  for  ailistic  designs 
in  three  different  departments, —  for  printed  garments,  fabrics  for  carpets,  and  for 
paper-hangings.  Now,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  four  drawings  to  be  sent  in  to 
compete  for  the  prize  in  all  three  instances  is  this,  **  the  designs  to  be  flat,  not  imi- 
tative, but  conventional,  without  relief,  shadow,  or  perspective,"  Now,  tiiat  is  the 
mediaeval  principle,  and  cannot  apply  to  other  styles  of  Art;  and  you  are  narrow- 
ing the  sphere  of  Art,  if  you  dictate,  as  a  necessary  rule  of  all  designs  in  those  three 
departments  of  productive  art,  that  there  shall  not  be  relief  or  perspective  in  the 
pamting;  that  the  flowers  must  all  be  of  one  color,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
shadow,  and  no  attempt  to  copy  nature,  but  that  the  forms  must  be  all  ^'  conven- 
tional," that  ia,  such  as  a  rose  spread  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  point  between 
them,  and  the  lily  changed  into  a  neur-de-lis,  and  no  natural  forms  to  be  truly  imi- 
tated. Now,  it  is  folly  to  think  of  competing  with  French  art  if  our  artisans  are  to 
be  educated  on  that  principle,  because  the  beauty  of  design,  where  nature  is  copied,— 
where  the  flower  glows  in  its  own  colors, —  will  carry  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  I 
think  rightly,  in  preference  to  a  series  of  flat  and  unshaped  designs.  I  think  it  is  a 
wrong  principle;  and  why?  Artists  will  tell  you  that  the  csLrj^tAAjfpfh^ 
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than  a  background  f on  the  furniture;  that  the  hanging  of  a  wall,  paper  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  nothing  but  a  back^und  for  the  furniture:  and  therefore  that  these 
muat  be  quiet  and  of  a  lower  tint,  with  nothing  brilliant,  and  no  attempt  at  the 
representation  of  natural  objects.  Now,  I  deny  this  principle;  they  are  not  back- 
ground. The  papering  of  the  wall  is  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  painting  on  the 
wall;  and  I  do  not  see  why,  if  you  only  avoid  whatever  mav  offend  the  eye, —  such 
as  false  perspective, —  there  should  not  be  all  the  beauty  and  glow  of  natural  objects 
given  to  the  pictured  papering  of  the  wall.  If  we  are  to  collect  museums,  to  put 
before  our  young  artists  specimens  from  the  paintings  of  Pompeii,  and  then  to  tell 
them  that  these  wall  painting  are  done  on  a  false  principle,  because  they  are  good 
representations  of  natural  objects,  and  not  merely  conventional  drawings,  how  are 
we  consistent?  And,  if  you  tell  a  young  man  who  designs  patterns  for  carpets  that 
there  must  be  nothing  there  which  would  not  be,  naturally,  in  such  a  i>08ition, — 
that  there  must  be  no  sky  or  flowers  there, —  then  you  go  to  make  it  a  mere 
pavement  and  notiiing  better.  I  should  say  that  the  real  carpet  should  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  mosaic. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MOSAIC  FLOORS  AND  PLAIN  PAVEMENTS. 

The  ancients  thought  it  not  amiss  to  represent  whole  scenes  on*  their  pave- 
ment, with  sky  and  rivers,  men  and  horses;  and  Pliny  tells  us  there  were  manv 
celebrated  men  for  this  sort  of  work  in  Greece;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
was  Sosias:  and  he  says,  among  his  other  works  at  Pergamus  there  was  a  remark- 
able one  which  was  called  "The  Unswept  House."  It  was  a  representation 
which  certainly  does  not  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  cleanliness  of  domestic 
habits, —  of  a  floor  on  which  all  sorts  of  refuse  had  been  left  to  lie  about,  frag- 
ments of  meat,  and  the  sheUs  of  crawfish,  and  everything  which  untidy  people 
might  leave  after  their  meals.  Such  were  the  notions  the  ancients  had  of  designs. 
I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  fear  that  if  we  began  to  deal  with  Art  upon  a  too 
confined  basis,  and  on  principles  which  belong  only  to  one  period  of  the  history  of 
Art,  and  if  we  now  insist  on  their  being  made  the  sole  basis  of  artistic  education, 
we  shall  produce  cramped  and  narrow-minded  artists,  and  never  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  classical  patterns  to  improve  their  taste.    [Cheers.] 

THERE  IS  NO  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  NATURE  AND  ART. 

In  concluding,  I  think  among  the  greatest  errors  that  language  has  imposed  upon 
us,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  sort  of  antagonism  which  is  establisned 
in  common  lang:uage  as  between  Nature  and  Art.  Wo  speak  of  Art  as  being,  in  a 
certain  manner,  the  rival  of  nature,  and  opposed  to  it;  we  contrast  them.— we 
speak  of  the  superiority  of  nature,  and  depreciate  Art  as  compared  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  is  Art  but  the  effort  that  is  made  by  human  skill  to  seize  upon 
the  transitory  features  of  nature,  to  give  them  the  stamp  of  perpetuity?  If  we 
study  nature,  we  see  that  in  her  general  laws  she  is  unchangeable;  the  year  goes  on 
in  its  course,  and  day  after  day  pass  magnificently  through  the  same  revolutions. 
But  there  is  not  one  single  moment  in  which  either  nature,  or  anything  that  belongs 
to  her,  is  stationary.  The  earth,  the  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  for  any 
instant  in  exactly  the  same  relation  mutually  as  they  were  in  another  instant.  The 
face  of  nature  is  constantly  changing;  and  what  is  it  that  preserves  that  for  us  but 
Art,  which  is  not  the  rival,  but  the  child,  as  well  as  the  handmaid  of  nature  ?  You 
find,  when  you  watch  the  setting  sun,  how  beautiful  and  how  bright  for  an  instant ! 
then  how  it  fades  away!  the  sky  and  sea  are  covered  with  darkness,  and  the  departed 
light  is  reflected,  as  it  had  been  just  now  upon  the  water,  still  upon  your  mind.  In 
that  one  evanescent  moment  a  Claude  or  a  Stanfield  dips  his  pencil  in  the  glowing 
sky,  and  transfers  its  hue  to  his  canvas;  and  ages  after,  by  the  lamp  of  night  or  in 
the  brightness  of  the  morning,  we  can  contemplate  that  evening  scene  of  nature, 
and  again  renew  in  ourselves  all  the  emotions  which  the  reality  could  impart.  And  so 
It  is  with  every  other  objject.  Each  of  us  is,  but  for  the  present  moment,  the  same  as 
he  is  in  this  instant  of  his  personal  existence  through  which  he  is  now  passing.  He 
|8  the  child,  the  boy,  the  man,  the  aged  one  bending  feebly  over  the  last  few  steps 
oj  his  career.  You  wish  to  possess  him  as  he  is  now,  in  his  youthful  vi^or,  or  in 
the  maturity  of  his  wisdom,  and  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Titian,  or  a  Herbert  seizes  that 
moment  of  grace,  or  of  beauty,  or  of  sage  experience;  and  he  stamps  indelibly  that 
loved  image  on  his  canvas;  and  for  generations  it  is  gazed  on  with  admiration  and 
with  love.  We  must  not  pretend  a  fight  against  nature,  and  say  that  we  will  make 
Art  different  from  what  she  is.  I  wiu  read  you  some  beautiful  toes,  which  show 
ART— VOL  2 4»  ^'^'^'^'^  by  ^OOgie 
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how  our  Art  must  be  derived  from  nature.    I  translate  them  from  the  excellent 
poem  of  Schiller,  addressed  to  artists:— 

The  choicest  blossom  which  the  parterre  warma, 

In  one  rich  posy  akillfully  combined,— 
Such,  infant  Art  jrept  first  from  Nature's  arms  ; 

Then  are  the  posies  In  one  wreath  entwined. 
A  second  Art,  in  manlier  bearing,  stands, 
Fair  work  of  man,  created  in  his  hands. 

I  believe  tbe  idea  of  these  beautiful  lines  is  taken  from  the  anecdote  which  Plinj 
has  preserved  to  us  of  the  contest  of  Art  between  Pausiaa  the  painter  and  Glj- 
cera  the  flower  girl;  she  used  to  combine  her  flowers  with  such  exquisite  beauty, 
that  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  chief  of  artists,  and  he  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  art  to  copy  on  the  canvas  the  operation  of  her  naturally4nstrQcted 
fingers;. and  then  she,  in  her  turn,  again  would  rival  the  picture,  and  produce  a 
more  beautiful  bojquet  still;  and  the  painter,  with  his  i)encil,  would  again  rival  her, 
and  produce  by  his  art  the  same  effect  as  she  had  done  with  the  flowers  of  nature. 
Let  us  therefore  look- on  Art  but  as  the  highest  image  that  can  be  made  of  Nature. 
Consequently,  while  religion  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  mode  in  which  we  acknowl- 
edge the  munificent  and  all- wise  majesty  of  God,  and  what  he  has  done  botii  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical  existence  of  man,  let  us  look  upon  Art  as  but  the 
most  graceful  and  natural  tribute  of  homage  we  can  pay  to  him  for  the  beauties 
which  he  has  so  lavishly  scattered  over  creation.  Art,  then,  is  to  my  mind,  and  I 
trust  to  you  all,  a  sacred  and  a  reverend  thing,  and  one  which  must  be  treated  with 
all  nobleness  of  feeling  and  with  all  dignity  of  aim.  We  must  not  depress  it;  tlie 
education  of  our  Art  must  always  be  tending  higher  and  higher;  we  must  fear  the 
possibility  of  our  creating  a  mere  lower  class  of  artists,  which  would  degrade  tlie 
higher  departments,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  blend  and  harmonize  every  depart- 
ment, so  that  there  shsU  cease  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  the  distinction  between 
high  and  low  art.  I  will  conclude  with  another  beautiful  sentiment  from  ihe  same 
poem: — 

The  bee  may  teach  thee  an  industrious  care ; 

The  worm,  in  skill,  thy  master  thou  must  own: 
With  higher  spirits,  wisdom  thou  dost  share 
But  Art,  O  man,  hast  thou  alone. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FROBEVS  KINDERGARTEN,  AS  THE  FIRST  GRADE  OF 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION, 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

The  identification  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  proves 
to  have  been  the  general  fact  in  Greece  from  the  sixth  century,  and  in  Rome  from 
the  second  century,  before  Chnst,  was  no  accident;  but  the  result  of  the  education 
given  to  the  initiated  of  certain  temples,  especiall5^  those  of  Apollo,  Mercury^  Mi- 
nerva, and  Vulcan. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  races  and  families,  each  of  which 
liad  its  own  traditions  of  wisdom  and  art,  connected  with  the  names  of  tutelary 
divinities,  whose  personality  presumably  inhered  in  leaders  of  the  emigrations  from 
Asia,  who  were  doubtless  men  of  great  genius  and  power,  and  served  with  divine 
honors  by  their  posterity,  and  the  colonies  which  they  led. 

This  service,  in  the  instance  of  the  gods  above  named,  involved  education  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  just  as  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  taught  the  initiated  of  one  degree  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  a  higher  degree  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,— 
which  vegetation  symbolizes  in  the  persistence  of  its  life-principle  and  deciduous- 
ness  of  its  forms. 

In  the  far  East,  the  productive  arts  were  early  included  imder  the  word  magic; 
whose  secrets,  as  an  ancient  historian  tells  us,  were  reserved  as  the  special  privilege 
of  royal  families. 

Under  despotic  governments,  the  inspirations  of  Science  and  Art  invariably  have 
died  out  into  formulas  to  be  worked  out  meclianically;  as  has  happened  in  China. 
But,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  freedom,  though  it  only  existed  as  a  famil v  pri-vil^e,  fos- 
tered individual  originality.  The  initiated,  believing  themselves  subiects  of  inspi- 
ration, would  have  that  confidence  in  inward  impulse,  which,  when  disciplined  hy 
observation  of  nature  conceived  as  living  expression. of  indwelling  gods,  could  not 
but  be  beautiful  and  trve.  i     r^r\nio 
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High  Art  excludes  the  fantastic,  and  is  always  simple,— because  it  is  useful,  like 
nature.  The  identification  of  the  artist  with  the  artisan  will  restore  it,  because 
the  neceasities  of  execution  control  desigpi  when  artist  and  artisan  are  one.  The 
modem  artist  is  s^pt  to  design  with  no  regard  to  use  or  nature.  He  needs  the  check 
of  the  executing  hand  upon  his  impracticable  conceptions;  and  will  be  no  less  a 
gainer  therefore,  than  the  artisan,  by  identification  with  him.  Hay,  in  his  several 
works,  especially  in  the  one  on  ''Symmetrical  Beauty,"  shows  that  the  generation  of 
the  forma  of  the  ancient  vases  rested  on  a  strict  mathematical  basis  ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  study  of  mathematics  was  quite  as  prof  oimd  in  antiquity 
as  it  has  been  since;  though  then  it  was  apphed  to  art  rather  than,  as  now,  to  the 
measurement  of  nature.  The  wars  and  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  world  in 
the  declining  days  of  the  old  Eastern  Empires,  and  even  of  Greece  and  Rome,  broke 
up  the  ancient  schools  of  magic  and  art.  They  never,  however,  were  quite  lost  in 
the  darkest  ages;  but  preserved  a  shy  and  secret  existence,  and,  at  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  restored  for  a  splendid  season  of 
about  three  centuries,  by  secret  societies  like  the  Freemasons;  and  in  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  cloisters.  Then  building  and  other  mechanical  works  again  became 
high  art. 

THE  PITBIJC  SCHOOLS  AFFORD  THE  ONLY  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  ART  TRAINING  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  adequate  education,  with  its  elevating  effect  on  the  laborer,  both  in  respect 
to  his  inner  life  and  outward  relations,  can  be  given  now,  and  in  America,  only  by 
making  our  Public  Schools  give  the  same  profound  and  harmonious  training  to  the 
whole  nature  of  all  the  people  that  those  ancient  secret  societies  gave  to  the  few,— 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  expected  much  more  by  reforming  and  perfecting  the  primary 
department  than  bj  endoMnng  universities;  though  the  latter  are  the  capstone  of 
the  educational  edifice.  Even  the  late  liberal  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, requiring  a  &ee  drawing-school  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  State,  though  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
woridngmen  will  not  let  the  law  lapse  by  neglecting  to  call  for  its  enforcement), 
will  be  of  very  little  use  unless  the  children  shall  be  prepared  for  these  art-schools 
in  the  primary  department  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  publication  to 
set  forth  that  this  can  be  done,  and  therefore  ougnt  to  be  done  at  once  . 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  A  PRIMARY  ART-SCHOOL. 

Frobel's  Kinder^rten  ia  a  primary  art-school ;  for  it  employs  the  prodigious  but 
orignally  blind  activity  and  easily  trained  hand  of  childhooa,  from  the  age  of  three 
years,  in  intelligent  production  of  things  within  the  cliildish  sphere  of  affection  and 
fancy;  giving  thereby  a  harmonious  play  of  heart  and  mind  in  actively  educating  — 
without  straining  the  brain  —  even  to  the  point  of  developing  invention,  while  it 
keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  spirits  joyous  with  the  pleasure  of  success.  Childish  play 
(as  we  have  said  elsewhere)  nas  all  the  main  characteristics  of  art,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  endeavor  "  to  CQnform  the  outward  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  tlia  mind." 
Every  child  at  play  is  histrionic  and  plastic.  He  personates  characters  with  mimic 
gesture  and  costume,  and  represents  whatever  fancy  interests  him  by  an  embodi- 
ment of  it, —  perhaps  in  mud  or  sand  or  snow;  or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  most 
un^inly  materials,  such  as  a  row  of  footstools  and  chairs,  which  become  a  railroad 
tram  to  him  at  his  "  own  sweet  will.*'  Everybody  oiMurersant  with  children  knows 
how  easily  they  will  **  make  believe,"  as  they  call  it,  out  of  any  materials  what- 
ever; and  are  most  amused  when  the  materials  to  be  transformed  by  their  personi- 
fying and  symbolizing  thought  are  few.  For  so  much  do  children  enjoy  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  that  tney  prefer  simple  primitive  forms,  which  they  can 
''make  believe"  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  to  elaborately  carved 
columns,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing  in  life  more  charming  to  a  spectator, 
than  to  observe  this  shaping  fancy  of  children,  scorning  the  boun<£9  of  possibility, 
as  it  were.  Bat  children  them^lves  enjoy  their  imaginations  still  more,  when  they 
And  it  possible  to  satisfy  their  causative  instinct  by  really  making  something  usefiil 
or  pretty. 

THE  WISDOM  OP  PROBEL. 

It  was  Frobel's  wisdom,  instea<l  of  repressing,  to  accept  this  natural  activity  of  ' 
childhood,  as  a  hint  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  utilize  its  spontaneous  play  for  ' 
education.    And,  in  doing  so,  he  takes  out  of  school  discipline  that  element  of  bane- 
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fill  antagonism  which  it  is  so  apt  to  excite,  and  which  it  is  such  a  misfortune  should 
ever  be  excited  in  the  young  towards  the  old. 

Tlie  divine  imj^ulse  of  activity  is  never  directly  opposed  in  the  kindergarten,  bat 
accepted,  and  guided  into  beautiful  production,  according  to  tiie  laws  cft  creative 
order.  These  the  educator  must  study  out  in  nature,  and  genially  present  to  the 
child,  whom  he  will  find  docile  to  the  ^dance  of  his  play  to  an  issue  more  success- 
ful tlum  it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain  in  his  own  ignorance. 

GEOMETRY  IN  NATURE. 

Intellect  is  developed  by  the  appreciation  of  individual  forms  and  those  relations 
to  each  other  which  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  forms  that  never  tire.  In 
the  work  of  Hay,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  is  shown  that  every  ancient 
vase  is  a  complex  of  curves  that  belong  to  one  form  or  to  three  forms  or  to  five 
forms;  but  all  vases  whose  curves  belong  to  one  form  are  the  mbst  beautiful.  Theae 
^^und  forms  are  of  petals  of  flowers;  and  the  mathematical  appreciation  of  them 
IS  very  interesting,  showing  that  the  forces  of  nature  act  to  produce  a  certain  sym- 
metry, as  has  been  lately  demonstrated  in  snowflakes  and  crystals,  that  have  been 
respectively  called  *'  the  lilies  of  the  sky,  and  the  lilies  of  the  rocks,"—  for  the  lily 
is  the  most  symmetrical  of  flowers.  FrobeFs  exercises  on  blocks,  sticks,  curved 
wires,  colors,  weaving  of  patterns,  pricking,  sewing  with  colored  threads,  and  draw- 
ing, lead  little  children  of  three  years'  old  to  create  series  of  forms,  by  a  simple 
placing  of  opposites,  which  involves  the  first  principle  of  all  design,  polarity.  Bv 
boxes  of  triangles,  equilateral,  isosceles,  right-anglea,  or  scalene,  the  foundations  of 
mathematical  thought  may  be  laid  to  the  senses.  Before  children  are  old  enough 
for  the  abstract  operations  of  simple  arithmetic,  they  may  know  geometry  in  the 
concrete.  And,  in  these  various  games  of  the  generation  of  form,  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy of  eye,  and  delicacy  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are  insensibly  acquired, 
precluding  all  clumsiness  and  awkwardness. 

FrobeFs  exercises  with  blocks,  sticks,  curved  wires,  triangles,  which  lead  the 
children  to  make  an  ever- varying  symmetry  by  simply  placing  opposites,  are  con- 
crete mathematics,  which  becomes  the  very  law  of  their  thoughte.  The  mind  is 
developed  b^  appreciated  forms  and  their  combinations.  The  same  law  of  polaritv 
is  followed  in  the  weaving  of  colored  papers,  where  harmony  of  colors  is  added  to 

r metrical  beauty;  and  from  the  moment  when  a  child  can  hold  the  pencil,  and 
V  a  line  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  he  can  also  make  symmetrical  forms  upon  a 
slate  or  paper  squared  in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL    TO    THE    SUCCESSFUL    ESTABISHHENT    OF    KINDEB- 

OARTENS. 

But  to  conduct  such  education  as  this  is  a  great  ^t,  founded  on  the  deepest  sri- 
ence,  both  within  and  without  the  human  soul;  and  therefore,  preliminary  to  its 
being  undertaken,  tliere  must  be  a  special  training  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
Froebel  never  established  a  kindergarten  anywhere  that  he  did  not  also  establisli 
normal  training  for  young  women,  who  were  to  supervise  the  children  at  their 
plajr  and  work,  so  as  to  maKe  these  guided  exercises  of  the  limbs  and  hands  a  moral, 
artistic,  and  intellectual  education,  all  in  one. 

For  moral  culture,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  children  produce  things,  and  play  with 
each  other,  from  self-forgetful  motives  of  gratitude  to  parente  and  affection  for 
their  companions,  or  a  gentle  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  Moral  culture  can 
not  be  given  in  a  didactic  manner.  Sentiment  becomes  selfish  weakness  unless 
it  is  embodied  in  disinterested  action.  Even  successful  and  happy  play  involvt's 
mutual  consideration.  It  is  necessary  that  children  should  act  from  a  motive  leati- 
ing  them  from  within  out  of  themselves.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  goodnees  but  to 
be  practically  good.  Frobel  would  not  have  children  make  things  to  hoard,  or  merely 
to  exhibit  their  power,  and  stimulate  their  vanity;  but  to  give  away  to  some  obje<:t 
of  their  affection  or  respect  or  pity.  Before  anything  is  done,  the  question  always 
arises,  Who  is  to  lie  made  happier  or  better  by  it?  They  can  be  kept  busy  the 
whole  year  in  providing  gifts  for  all  their  friends'  birthdays,  new-year's-day,  ana 
the  Christmas-tree;  and,  esf)ecially,  the  poor  and  sick  are  remembered.  Thus  their 
activity  is  disciplined  by  their  hearts,  which  supply  the  motive,  no  less  than  by  their 
intellect,  which  supplies — or  at  least  accepts  —  the  law  according  to  wliich  tlie 
thing  is  made.  They  become  intellectual  by  learning  that  there  is  always  a  law  as 
the  innermost  secret  of  every  object  of  nature  and  art.  The  rule  involving  t)ie 
law  is  suggested  in  words  at  each  step  of  the  procedure,  and  repeated  until  the  idea 
of  the  law  is  caught.  As  crude  material  and  simple  ground-form  is  varied  into  va- 
rieties of  beauty,  they  get  a  knowledge  deeper  than  15!^)fz43  i^i^^?J^(?^  thQsyl?- 
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stantiality  of  law,  seeing  it  to  be  no  less  a  factor  of  the  thing  than  the  material  out 
of  Dvhich  it  is  made.  In  its  turn,  the  material  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  an  ob- 
ject leason,  not  only  as  to  its  structure,  but  its  origin;  and  this,  when  considered  in 
its  uae,  or  the  delight  it  gives,  leads  the  mind  inevitably  to  the  spiritual  Fountain 
of  all  good  things.  The  child's  own  active  heart  witnesses  to  a  heavenly  Father, 
and  precludes  any  necessity  for  didactic  teaching  on  that  point.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  Him  when  the  little  heart  is  full  of  generous  love,  and  the  little 
mind  is  realizing  that  its  own  thought  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  thing  done. 

HOW  ART  EDUCATION  IS  REUOIOUS. 

Thus  art-education  is  religious;  because  art  is  the  image  in  man  of  God*s  creative- 
ness.  It  has  been  profoundly  said,  that,  if  science  is  irreli^ous  in  its  effect,  because 
it  deals  onlv  in  appearances  and  its  method  is  analysis  which  murders,  art  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  the  balance.in  education,  because  it  deals  in  substances,  and  not  only 
produces,  but  makes  alive  by  giving  expression  to  matter.  Since  what  makes  the 
crude  and  unformed  material,  wliich  the  child  uses  a  thing  of  beauty  or  use,  is  the 
immaterial  aesthetic  force  within  him,  which  applied  the  law  (itself  an  immaterial 
entity),  he  necessarily  infers  and  appreciates  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  the 
guarantee  of  an  immaterial  Creator  who  loves  its  intelligent  denizens. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  kindergarten  to  be  carried  on  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
understand  this  constitution  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  other.  No  mechanical  imitation,  and  no  pat- 
terns are  permitted;  out  the  children  are  led  on  to  act  from  their  own  thoughts  by 
first  acting  from  the  teacher's  suggestion  or  direction  of  their  thoughts.  It  ia  aston- 
ishing to  most  persons  to  see  how,  almost  immediately,  they  begin  to  invent  new 
applications  of  the  laws  given.  Originality  is  fostered  by  questions  leading  them 
to  give  an  account  how  they  produce  effects,  which  prevents  destructive  tendencies, 
and  gives  clearness  of  intellectual  consciousness;  ana  no  strain  is  put  upon  the  brain, 
because  the  child  is  always  kept  within  the  child's  world  and  made  of  ability  there. 
In  the  moral  sphere,  also,  questioning  is  a  better  mode  of  suggestion  than  precept: 
unless  there  is  a  certain  freedom  of  feeling,  and  virtue  preserves  a  certam  spon- 
taneity, hypocrisy  may  be  superinduced.  Children  love  others  as  naturally  and 
well  as  they  love  themselves,  if  not  better;  and  love  has  its  own  various  creative 
play  and  its  own  modesty,  which  should  be  sacredly  res[)ected.  Wake  up  the  heart 
and  mind,  and  moral  dictation  will  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is  pernicious:  and,  above 
all  things,  children  should  not  be  led  into  professions,  or  be  praised  for  goodness; 
but  goodness  should  be  presumed  as  of  course. 

KINDBROARTEN  METHODS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THOSE  OF  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  short,  kindergarten  education  is  integral,  resulting  in  practical  religion, 
because  it  gives  intelligence  and  sentiment  to  the  conception  of  God  and  his  provi- 
dence, and  prevents  that  precocity  which  is  always  a  one-sided,  deforming,  and, 
ultimately,  a  weakening  oevelopment.  It  is  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
primary-school  teaching,  which  generally  begins  by  antagonizing  all  spontaneous 
life  (keeping  children  still,  as  it  is  called),  in  order  to  make  them  passive  recipients 
of  knowledge  having  no  present  relation  with  the  wants  of  their  minds  or  hearts. 

But  if  the  training  which  fits  for  kindergarten  teaching  not  only  involves  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  of  outward  nature  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  a  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature  also;  yet  it  is  such  a  philosophy  as  any  fairly  cultivated, 
genial-hearted  youn^  woman,  of  average  intellect,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one 
already  an  adept  in  it:  for  it  is  the  universal  motherly  instinct,  appreciated  by  the 
intellect,  and  followed  out  to  its  highest  issues.  FroebeFs  philosophy  and  art  is  just 
the  highest  finish  to  any  woman's  education,  whether  she  is  to  keep  a  kindergarten 
or  not.  Frobel  considered  women  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  educators  of  children 
for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  lives  at  least,  until  they  become  fully  conscious  of 
their  power  of  thought,  and  know  how  to  applv  thought  for  effect  For  two  or 
three  years,  their  place  is  in  the  nursery,  whose  law  is  acknowledged  to  be  amuse- 
ment. The  nursery  method  of  sympathetic  supervision  of  children's  spontaneity 
(which  never  should  be  left  to  uninstructed  nurses)  is  simply  continued  m  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  symbolic  plays,  for  general  bodily  exercise,  and  the  *  *  occupations," 
as  tne  quieter  games  of  production  are  called,  suggest  conversations  which  are 
the  first  object  lessons.  It  is  quite  enough  intellectual  work  for  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  to  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  and  impressions  in  appropriate 
words;  to  sing  by  rote  the  songs  which  describe  their  plays;  to  become  skillful  in 
the  manipulations  the  occupations  involve;  with  such  objective  knowledge  as  is 
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directly  connected  with  the  materials  used.    They  can  then  go,  at  seven  years  old, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  primary  school,  with  habits  of  docility,  in- 
dustry and  order  already  acquired;  wide-awake  senses  and  attention:   tempers 
not  irritated  by  stupid  and  unreasonable  repressions  of  their  nature,  and  wills  un- 
perverted,  and  reasonably  obedient.    Is  it  not  plain  that,  thus  educated,  they  will 
^  easily  learn  to  read  ?  cmd  the  knowledge  acquired  from  books  will  stimulate  pro- 
1  duction  in  large  spheres  of  life,  and  the  love  of  labor  will  not  be  in  danger  of  dyin^ 
out  when  the  progressive  rise  into  "  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair  "  is  guaranteed  by 
I  productions  that  shall  bring  the  life  which  is  to  come  into  that  which  now  is. 

TO  MAKB  LABOR  ARTISTIC  IS  TO  MAKB  IT  ATTRACTIVE. 

The  immoral  —  some  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  demoralizing — influence  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  which  now  at  best  sharpen  the  wits,  and  give  mean»of  power  to  do  evil 
as  well  as  good,  has  called  attention  of  late  to  the  character  of  state  education,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  it  industrial,  if  only  to  save  the  masses  of  chUdren  from  the 
temptations  that  now  assail  those  who  need  to  earn  their  living  at  once,  but  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  unskilled  in  any  species  of  labor. 
The  only  way  to  elevate  the  laborer  to  equal  social  position  with  the  profeflsi<Mial 
man,  or  even  to  self-respect,  is  to  make  labor  spontaneous  and  attractive;  but  to 
make  industry  artistic  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  attractive,  and  supersede  that 
spirit  of  gambliirg  in  business  and  politics  which  so  fearfully  weakens  and  corrupts 
our  national  character,  and  threatens  the  liberties  which  rest  on  tru&  and  justic^e. 

PSEUDO  KINDERGARTEN  TRAININQ  DANGEROUS. 

Finally,  unless  the  ri^ht  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  this  reform  of  the  funda- 
mental education  is  imtiated  by  competent  teachers,  a  very  great  evU  will  arise. 
Already  children's  schools,  assuming  the  name  of  kindergarten, —  sometimes  inno- 
cently, because  ignorantly, —  are  Rowing  up  at  different  points  in  this  country', 
which  necessarily  disgrace  the  pnnciple  of  Froebel,  who  worked  out  by  a  whole 
lifetime  of  experimenting,  the  true  processes  of  the  first  stages  of  human  education. 
These  pseudo-kindergartens  are  a  mere  alternation  of  the  old  routine  with  plays 
and  imitative  working  by  patterns,  making  children  frivolous,  or  little  machines, 
or  else  disgusting  them;  for,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  abounding  life,  children 
tire  of  what  is  mechanical. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  train  teachers  in  Frdbel's  science  and 
art.  There  is  one  training  school  now,  at  127  Charles  Street,  Boston,  kept  bv  Mrs, 
and  Miss  Kriege,  educated  in  the  best  training  school  in  the  world, —  tKat  of 
Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  of  Berlin,  who  is  one  of  F^oebePs  personal  disciples  and 
apostles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  city  or  State  will  make  this  a  public  institution. 
Another  pupil  of  Frobel  himself,  Prof.  Weibe,  front  Altona,  Schleswie  Holstein, 
where  he  left  a  kindergarten  that  he  founded  many  years  since,  in  order  to  bring 
the  system  to  America,  projects  founding  a  training  school,  with  its  model  kinder- 
garten, in  Springfield,  Mass.  And  a  very  superior  expert  and  adept  in  the  Frobel 
philosophy,  now  en^^aged  in  Lubec,  Germany,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  English 
language,  might  be  induced,  by  adequate  compensation,  to  come  and  found  another 
in  some  more  southerly  or  western  state.  If  there  could  be  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions, or  public  appropriation,  a  loan-fund  to  enable  many  young  women  who  ar- 
dently desire  this  education  to  attend  the  private  school  of  Maoame  Kriege,  in  a 
year  we  might  have  enough  trained  teachers  to  open  schools  all  over  the  country; 
and  effectu£uly  commence  that  radical  reform  of  primary  education  which  shall 
ultimate  in  the  Identification  of  the  Artist  and  Artisan.  ''  What  is  well  begun  is 
half  done." 
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IV. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

« 

By  Miss  Emma  Marwedel. 

KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  AFTER  FROBEVS  METHOD  AS  A  PREP  A. 
RATION  FOR  THE  ''INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING^  ADVOCATED  BY  PRO- 
FESSOR WALTER  SMITH. 

Ftobel  *9  method  of  drawing  unites  all  other  Kindergarten  occupations  in  an 
organic  succession;  it  develops  them  from  three  occupations  —  building  with  blocks, 
the  use  of  tablets  and  the  use  of  sticks — which  are  preparatory;  the  laving  of 
sticks  IB  really  drawing  in  wooden  lines.  Frobel,  observing  always  with  great 
love  as  well  as  acuteness,  the  nature  of  the  child,  saw  in  its  scribbling  on  paper, 
wood,  or  sand,  an  instinct  which  deserved  to  be  fully  encouraged  in  order  to  prepare 
the  child  for  drawing  —  which  is  introductory  to  writing  and  art.  He  also  noticed 
that  at  the  early  age  of  two  or  three  years,  the  child  was  not  able  to  execute  f  ree- 
liand  drawing,  and  therefore  needed  an  intermediate  step,  which  would  serve  to 
develop  a  correct  eye-measure,  supporting  the  technical  observation  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  forms  and  models.  These  intermediate  steps  Frobel  gives  by  the 
ude  of  the  net,  in  squares.  We  may  then  ask  ' '  what  is  the  net  ?  "  A  net  consists  of 
the  squares  between  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  on  which  the  child  is  led  to 
fix  its  obeervation,  that  it  may  comprehend  all  signs  and  forms  in  four  directions, 
exercising  especially  the  measurement  of  the  eye;  the  net  assisting  to  cultivate  the 
measurement  of  different  lengths  and  breadths  by  these  squares,  and  thus  form- 
ing the  habit  of  measuring  and  dividing  the  figure  into  its  different  parts  before 
commencing  the  drawing;  and  enabling  the  child  of  three  or  four  years  to  produce 
forms  which  have  already  become  familiar  by  building,  tablets,  sticks  and  per- 
foration. 

This  method  of  Probers  leads  the  child  very  soon  to  the  copying  of  nature;  the 
hand  having  gained  a  guidance  and  direction  by  drawing  in  the  net  —  making 
drawing  a  studv  by  degrees,  gradually  training  the  eye  to  find  measuring  points 
for  symmetrical  arrangement  of  forms,  and  familiarizing  the  child  with  the  scien- 
tific names  of  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  which  form  the  preliminary 
lessons  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  so  ably  and  convincingly  set  forth  by 
Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

The  Kindergarten  drawing  exercises  are  first  upon  slates,  afterwards  in  books, 
lK>th  carefuUy  ruled  in  squares  or  nets.  The  pupil  must  draw  at  first  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  in  strict  obedience  to  the  rules,  which  are  to  be  con- 
stantly and  systematically  repeated  till  the  child  becomes  perfectly  familiar  with 
them,  and  understands  fully  what  it  is  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  before  it  is  sdlowed 
to  attempt  the  invention  of  designs. 

Mail  Bhatt  be  educated  to  free  himself, 

But  true  freedom  roots  in  order  and  self -discipline. 

Emma  Marwedel. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  BY  MISS  MARWEDEL. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  statement  just  given,  Miss  Marwedel 
deals  only  with  drawing.  This  brief  paper  was  written  j  ust  after  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith's  first  visit  to  Wasnington  in  1875.  In  her  books 
delating  to  Kindergarten  methods,  since  published.  Miss  Marwedel 
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treats  at  length  of  color  as  well  as  of  form;  this  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  natural  development  of  the  art  instinct  in  man.  Indeed, 
in  the  infant,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  evidences  of  a  sense  of 
color  do  not  precede  the  indications  of  a  sense  of  form;  certain  it  is 
that  the  child  early  begins  to  notice  colors  and  to  distinguish  some 
difference  between  them. 

A  pamphlet  hand-book,*  with  package  of  **  outline  cards,"  show- 
ing kindergarten  work  in  tracing  forms,  and  the  boxes  containing 
the  colored  oal Is,  rings,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  the  Kindergarten  and  intended  for  use  in  the  home  nursery 
as  well,  have  been  recently  received  from  Miss  MarwedeL 

The  parts  for  use  of  the  older  pupils  have  not  as  yet  come  to  hand. 

In  the  preface  to  Part  I  Miss  Marwedel  urges  that  the  attention  of 
the  mother  should  be  given  to  the  earliest  indications  of  the  awaken- 
ing intelligence  of  the  child.     In  this  connection  she  says: 

The  ethical  and  aesthetical  perception  of  life,  in  the  connection  with  the  earliest 
development  of  the  senses,  has  still  been  too  little  considered.  What  may  be  at- 
tained with  it  is  shown  by  the  convincing,  happy  results  on  those  of  weak  intellect 
and  idiots,  in  whom  ethical  —  aesthetical  sense  —  influences  liave  been  crowned 
with  unexpected  results,  f  The  culture  and  exercise  of  the  senses,  such  as  Froebel 
illustrates  them,  in  this  spirit,  in  his  extremely  valuable  Mothers*  Nurserv  and  Coo- 
ing Songs,  repeatedly  referred  to  in  educational  works  in  America  and  England, 
seem  apparently  Uttle  attended  to  by  mothers.  The  Kinder^rten,  like  a  gardeners 
nursery,  not  being  connected  with  the  school,  there  remams  for  the  latter  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  believes  to  have  solved  by  the  so-called  **  object-lessons." 

But  as  the  school  chiefly  wishes  to  **  teach,"  that  is,  develop  the  intellect,  it  proves 
itself  insufficient. 

Firstly,  the  senses  as  such  are  not  being  developed;  secondly,  as  the  sense-percep- 
tions do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  necessary  development  of  the  sympathies}, 
we  And  as  a  consequence  the  increasing  sharpness  and  coldness  of  intellect. 

Over-education  is  often  complained  of  as  doing  harm;  but  this  fear  is  entirely  to 
be  restricted  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  No  one  has  vet  feared  to  ov^-educate  the 
heart,  the  true  home  of  all  the  warmer  and  tender  feelings,  the  source  of  sacrificing 
affection. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  FOUNDED  BY  DR.  ERASMUS  SCHWAB. 

There  is  an  earnest  striving  to  bring  the  child  in  connection  with  nature:  school 
games,  holiday  colonies,  plantings  of  trees  and  rambles,  all  the  results  of  tins  such 
noble  endeavour.  The  famous  school  ^rdens,  under  their  enthusiastic  origuiator, 
Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab,  extend  their  ethical-aesthetical  mission  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  destined  to  form  a  genuine  temple  for  higher  views  of  nature.  In  them 
the  fertilization  of  the  heart,  mind,  and  character  is  accomplished  without  preach- 
ing. The  poetry  of  plant  life,  its  coming  and  going,  its  silent  resignation,  its  com- 
pletely merging  itself  in  nature^s  great  work;  uie  sweet  legends,  the  poetical  change 
of  action  between  the  blossoms  and  their  playmates,  the  beetles  and  butterflies,  the 
charm  of  the  colours,  the  forms  and  the  pleasant  odours  —  all  these  are  stored  up 
lovingly  in  the  child's  mind.  Yet,  in  order  to  attain  this,  methodical  preparatory 
instruction  is  required.  The  child  must  know  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  language  of  nature 
before  it  can  read  with  intelligence  in  nature's  open  book;  the  right  time  for  this  is 
too  often  missed.  When  the  child  is  most  tender  and  susceptibiB  is  the  time  when 
ideas  and  words,  when  affection  and  beauty  are  united  in  one  feeling,  namely,  io 
the  intimate  connection  of  all  things;  in  their  forming,  all  of  them,  one  great  family, 
of  which  all  are  members. 

*  Tlie  pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Childhood's  Poetry  and  Studies  in  the  Life,  Form 
and  Colours  of  Nature,  by  Emma  Marwedel."  Part  I.  Kinder^rten  Games,  aod 
those  directed  by  the  Mother  and  Family,  their  Meanirig  and  Use  Practically  Ex- 
plained. Pp.  20.  Part  n.  Guide  to  the  use  of  Comparative  Diagrams  of  Form  and 
Colour,  as  Accessary  Basis  for  Home  and  Elementary  Teaching.     Pp.  42. 

These  are  issued  by  several  publishers  in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  New 
York:  E.  Steiger,  1888. 

f  Dr.  Ed.  Seguin  points  out  that  science  cliieflj^  owes  these  results  to  the  women 
officials  in  the  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  such  individual,   ijOOQlC 
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It  is  at  this  time  that  inborn  sympathies  should  receive  their  first  fertilization,  by 
means  of  the  poetical  beauty  and  the  poetical  legends  in  plant-Ufe. 

The  authoress  has  followed  this  plan  for  years.  Starting  \yith  the  sphere  as  the 
point  of  commencement  which  finds  playful  application  in  the  ball,  and  the  shapes 
of  rounded  blocks  and  rings,  bringing  colour  and  form  into  yiew,  certain  dia^^rams, 
representing  a  nmnber  of  forms  of  plant-life,  induce  imitation,  wliich,  fertilized  by 
poetic  chllalike  narrations  and  observations,  lead  to  clear  perception  of  botanical 
likenesses  and  dissimilarities.  With  this  we  connect  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and 
the  drawing  and  modeUing  of  them  which  lead  to  a  desire,  full  of  intellect  and  poetry, 
for  a  scientific  classification. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  methodical  development  has  become  a  reality. 

What  is  here  given  has  been  applied  in  life  and  proved  successful. 

The  cooperation  of  school  and  home,  of  mother  and  teacher,  is  the  one  tiling 
needful. 

May  this,  with  Qod'a  help,  be  effected ! 

As  the  preface  to  Part  II  gives  a  summary  of  Miss  Marwedel's  de- 
velopment and  experience  as  an  authoress,  it  is  here  given  entire: 

PREFACE. 

In  the  year  1876,  in  sending  my  Kindergarten  and  normal  class  work  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  the  government  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  I  ^ave  utterance  to  a  long- 
cherished  conviction  of  my  own,  that  the  ball,  as  representing  the  sphere,  the  type  I 
of  all  life,  was  not  made  sufficiently  prominent  in  Fi^beFs  development  of  the  child. 

Ever  since  that  time — now  a  decade — this  conviction  has  been  active  within  me, 
imtil  I  have  at  length  wrought  it  out,  with  the  full  force  of  my  reason  and  expe- 
rience, to  a  practical  result. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  create  the  impression  that  my  theory  is  an  entirely  new 
one;  the  fact  being  rather  that  it  extends  and  systematizes  the  idea  of  the  curve  con- 
tained in  FrobeFs  teachings,  and  which  was  so  clearly  suggested  by  W.  Guillaume 
at  the  International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels,  1880.* 

By  1882,  my  thoughts  were  so  far  crystallized  that  they  were  ready  to  be  presented 
in  tiie  tangible  form  of,  *'A  Circular  Drawing  System,  or  Childhood's  Poetry  and 
Study  in  the  Life  and  Forms  of  Nature."  (Supplemented  w^ith  a  Botany  and  seven- 
teen classification  charts  of  four  feet  square,  in  relief.) 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMENDINQ  MISS  MARWEDEL'S  **  POETRY  OP  CHILDHOOD,"  ETC. 

The  North  American  Frobel  Institute,  meeting  in  Detroit  in  1882,  to  which  able 
body  I  disclosed  my  plan,  gave  me  its  unqualified  approval,  and  urged  the  speedy 
publication  of  my  work  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  had,  however,  been  antici- 
j^ted  by  the  indorsement  of  such  prominent  educators  as  Professors  Eugene  W. 
Hilgard,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  to  whom,  on  acco^mt  of  their  intel- 
ligent sympathy  and  their  friendly  and  active  co-operation  in  my  plans,  I  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  expression  of  my  gratitude.  And  I  cannot  omit  acknowl- 
edging the  practical  kindness  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  the 
Board  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Association. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  were  as  follows:  — 

Bewlved,  1st.  That  while  we,  as  professed  disciples  of  Fr6bel  deprecate  all  de- 
partures from  the  great  fundamental  principles  laid  do\ni  by  him  for  the  culture 
and  development  or  the  child's  nature,  yet  we  hail  with  delight  all  discoveries  of 
new  applications  of  his  philosophy,  whereby  we  can  better  adjust  its  force  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  age,  believing  that  truth  had  all-siaed  growth,  and  an 
adaptation  suited  to  the  changed  condition  of  its  subjects;  therefore  we  welcome 
with  pleasure  the  application  of  the  curved  lines  representing  all  forms,  vegetable 
and  animal,  as  embodied  in  the  system  just  brought  to  our  notice  by  Miss  Marwedel, 
of  San  Francisco,  thereby  giving  larger  scope  and  greater  pleasure  to  the  chief 
thought  while  tracing  the  handiwork  of  the  Master  Builder  of  the  Universe. 

R^olved,  2nd.  That  the  Committee,  feeling  that  an  extended  knowledge  of  Miss 
Marwedel's  application  of  Frdbel's  method  will  be  of  great  use  to  children  in  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  urge  the  publication  of  her  book,  which  will 
wso  contain  directions  and  suggestions  to  use  these  forms,  and,  if  necessary,  that 
the  North  American  Frdbel  Union  be  requested  to  assist  Miss  Marwedel  in  any  way 
in  its  power. 

♦See  Henry  Barnard's  CSiild  Culture.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Resolved,  3rd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer,  if  necessary,  with  pub- 
lishers of  Miss  MarwedePs  book. 

In  pursuance  of  the  third  resolution,  a  committee  on  publication  was  appointed 
as  follows:  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  J.  M. 
Sm,  and  W.  N.  Haihnan. 

But  with  all  this  encouragement,  supplemented  as  it  was  with  the  logic  of  my 
development  of  the  curve,  and  by  W.  T.  Harris's  argument,  I  was  still  unsatisfied. 
I  felt  that  I  had  not  vet  touched  tlie  right  spot  in  human  existence,  whereon  to  base 
tlie  fair  structure  of  human  education.  Thought  upon  thought  drove  me  back  over 
the  steps  the  human  being  traces  in  his  ascent  to  manhood.  I  reached  the  home,  the 
mother,  the  cradle.  Here,  at  last,  in  the  mother,  to  w^hom  Frobel  dedicated  the 
first  use  of  the  curve,  I  found  the  place  where  the  comer-stone  of  any  genuine  edu- 
cation must  be  laid.  But  where  to  find  that  stone  w^hich  should  become  ''  the  head 
of  the  comer"? 

Another  Kindergarten  Congress  aiid  Exhibit,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1884,  brought  my  Circular  Drawing  System  again  before  thepliblic,  and 
showed  such  renewed  interest  as  gave  promise  of  general  ad(K>tiQn.  Tne  Chicagu 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  (under  t£e 
principalship  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker)  induced  me  to  give  expkmatory  lectures  on 
my  Circular  System  of  Drawing,  a  task  w4iich  I  performed  with  delight,  as  I  had 
become  fully  assured  of  the  instructive  pleasure  and  creative  im{>etus  imparted  by 
this  method  to  children,  even  from  the  age  of  four  years. 

But  the  task,  as  a  whole,  is  one  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  undertake,  were 
not  the  book,  after  all,  The  Child's  Book,  and  its  creation  due  to  my  living  with 
children. 

It  reflects  the  many  sacred  hours  spent  in  watching  and  directing  the  imfolding 
of  their  budding  souls,  and  in  loving  study  ot  their  educational  needs.  It  reflects 
also  a  thousand  divine  sparks  of  childhood^s  purity,  poetry,  righteousness,  and 
reason;  its  devotion  to  duff,  and  its  hitherto  so  much  imappreciated  altruism.  My 
inspiration  in  writing  this  book  has  been,  spnpathy  with  the  mother  in  her  immeas- 
urable responsibility;  the  condition  of  chiidhood^s  ripkts  to  iustice  and  happiness: 
and  Anally,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  mental  and  physical  evolution  of  the  race.  So 
let  me  hope  that  it  will  lead  the  mother  and  the  educator,  as  it  did  me,  inward  to 
the  depths  of  the  nature  of  the  chUd,  and  onward  with  the  child. 

Emma  Marwedel. 

P.  S. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  express  my  most  deeply  felt  gratitude 
to  those  who  crowned  my  work  in  its  embryo  with  then*  sympathetic. co-operation 
and  faith,  in  the  spirit  of  true  sisterhood.  They  are  my  two  most  unselfish  acting 
revisers,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  A.  I.  Toomev.  To  the  late  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Robert  Fowler,  rfrs.  A.  T.  Kelley,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Greene,  Miss  Kate  Atkinson,  and  many  others,  I  am  likewise  indebted  for  precious 
encouragment  and  sympathy;  not  to  undervalue  the  document  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  promising  to  favour  my  aim  of  awakening,  "Con- 
scious Motherhood.*' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  lines  above  gave  utterance  to  my  life  aims.  These 
words  are  written  in  Germany:  I  expressed  last  year  in  America  my  deeply -felt 
^atitude  to  those  who  crowned  my  work  in  its  first  part  ('^Conscious  Motherhood") 
m  the  spirit  of  tme  sisterhood,  ana  now  I  have  to  state  tliat  another  noble  gener(>us 
sister  of  the  same  spirit  enabled  me  to  have  a  second  publication  brought  before  the 
public;  without  her  substantial,  noble  assistance,  nothing  w^ould  pi*actically  have 
been  done.  It  was,  furthermore,  through  her  assistance  tnat  I  was  allowed  to  com- 
pare English  and  German  methods  of  teaching  with  those  in  America;  especially 
those  branches  destined  to  combine  according  to  Mrs.  Endora  Hailman*B  profound 
motto:  "  the  head,  hand,  and  heart  education."  I  met  everywhere  with  the  utniort 
courtesy  and  assistance,  accompanied  with  high  esteem  of  American  schools,  and 
her  unparalleled  enthusiasm  and  generosity  in  deeds  and  practical  work  for  the  in- 
troduction of  FrSbel's  method  for  the  early  development  of  the  child.  Intercourse 
with  the  most  distinguished  European  educators  of  both  sexes  has  consolidated 
likewise  a  cherished  plan  of  mine  for  an  International  Educational  Union.  A  num- 
ber of  names  has  been  given  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  educational 
aim  and  practical  thought. 

All  this  may  be  revised  as  fruits  ripened  under  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  best  I  met  in  all  countries. 

Braunschweig  (Brunswick),  Germany.  Jidy,  1888jj!fizedbyV^OOglC 
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From  the  introduction  the  following  words  on  "Form  and  Colour 
as  a  means  of  Education  and  Instruction"  are  taken: 

In  spite  of  these  hints  of  nature,  of  all  means  of  education,  nothing  has  been  left 
more  to  chance  than  an  early  comparative  understanding  of  form  and  colour;  and 
with  this  an  early  feeling,  seeing,  and  understanding  of  the  beautiful  and  orderly 
iti  oar  surroundings  and  in  Nature.  Therefore  few  are  cabbie  of  using  form  as  an 
expression  of  ideas,  a  thing  in  which  the  ancients  and  prunitive  nations  were  and 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  us.  Why  should  this  be?  Because  there  is  a  notion  that  an 
understanding  of  form  is  a  special  power  —  not  a  general  one;  but  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  individual  gift  seldom  found.  Yet  this  view  is  decidedly  contradicted  oy  art 
industries  of  carving  among  the  Swedes,  the  Swiss,  the  folk  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of 
Thuringia,  as  well  as  in  many  primitive  nations. 

Drawing,  especially  if  early  helped  forward  (Commenius  already  lays  great  stress 
on  this),  is  not  often  treated  as  the  development  of  a  power  inborn  in  the  child,  and 
is  consequently  not  attributed  to  a  normal  power  of  grasping  and  shaping  which 
only  requires  methodical  training,  but  as  if  it  were  an  activity  acquirea  with  diffi- 
culty, dependinjg  on  comparative  calculation. 

Form,  the  universal  language  of  nature,  falls  into  few  elements.  The  difference 
of  their  combination  only  ^ects  the  multiplicity  of  their  appearances  —  Fred. 
Frobel  illustrates  this  bv  the  sphere  as  opposed  to  the  cube  and  the  cylinder,  as 
medium,  connecting  both.  Bf  an  early  conception  of  unity  and  variety  d  these 
principal  forms,  he  leads  the  child  to  deduce  harmony  and  unitv  from  opposed  points 
and  does  this  by  means  of  personal  experience  with  this  plaything,  and,  by  this 
means  leads  the  natural  sense  of  form  unconsciously  to  studies  of  form,  whose  edu- 
cational importance  extend  far  beyond  the  goal  of  a  practical  power.  Complaints 
are  made  of  the  dearth  of  individual  ci^tive  power  of  the  present  day.  This  par- 
tially rests  on  tiie  child's  early  estrangement  from  what  is  his  very  own.  Neither 
home  nor  school  call  forth  originality  or  individual  desire  for  work.  "  That  will 
come  later  on"  it  is  said.  Later?— When  all  originality  has  already  been  killed  I 
Still  more  is  the  educational  necessity  of  an  early  contemplative  influence  of  nature 
on  the  child's  soul  undervalued,  and  thus  people  fall  into  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of 
forming  instead  of  developing.  How  much  of  individual  working  power  hereby 
in  lost  is  incalculable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  modem  education  beg:ins  to  recog- 
nize in  the  understanding  of  form  and  colour,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
raising  and  strengthening  the  senses  and  the  feelings,  namely: 

By  practice  in  seeing,  so  that  the  capacity  to  distinguish  by  comparL<K>ns  and  form 
may  be  early  developed. 

By  practice  in  higher  feeling.4.  so  that  he  early  learns  to  understand  beauty  and 
harmony  in  La^,  and  permeated  by  this  understanding,  may  become  stimulated  to 
individual  compositions  of  form  and  colours. 

By  practice,  in  thinking,  so  that  he  may  early  learn  to  compare  a  whole  with  its 
parts;  and  again,  different  parts  conceived  as  a  whole,  making  thereby  clear  to  him- 
self similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

By  practice  and  experience  for  practical  knowledge,  the  absence  of  which  is  laid 
great  stress  on  by  teachers  and  specialists. 

The  teaching  of  form  and  colour  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  education  and  occupation;  a  truth  which  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  Kindergarten  —  not  as  a  consequence  of  direct 
teaching,  but  following  the  analytical  comparative  sense  of  form  and  colour,  which 
is  developed  before  it  has  attained  a  practical  use. 

The  curve,  so  prominent  in  the  child's  ball,  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  lines  of 
beauty  in  nature,  as  well  as  the  connection  of  the  shape  of  the  ball  as  original  type 
of  all  that  lives  and  moves,  in  its  mathematical  relations  to  the  teaching  of  form,  m 
consequence  of  general  considerations  which  guided  him,  was  placed  b^  Fred.  Fr6- 
bel,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  forms.  He  limited  the  application  of  this  form,  and 
yet,  in  its  symbolic  value,  and  its  unchangeable  unity  and  simplicity  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  commencement  for  the  aims  to  be  attained,  liiis  is  the 
reason  why  the  authoress  begins  with  the  circle  in  her  teaching  of  form  and  colour. 

The  simpler  and  more  intense  is  an  expression,  and  the  more  often  its  repetition 
takes  place  in  animating  change,  the  more  permanent  are  the  healthily  educational 
effects  on  the  child. 

The  outlines  of  the  simplest  forms  of  nature  which  surround  the  child  are  there- 
fore earliest  comprehended  bv  him,  and  flrst  awake  the  wish  of  imitaticm.  The 
child  sees  in  the  boll  the  round  apple,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  them  both,  because  he  is  fond  of  them  both.  Educational 
guidance  has  to  avail  itself  of  this:  appearances  of  colour,  fOTija^^^ 
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inner  construction  have  to  be  connected  with  personal  experiences,-  but  not  vnXh 
the  heaping  together  of  externally  given  words — stifling  all  individual  conception  — 
but  by  activity,  which  leads  to  true  knowledge. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATING  THE  SENSE  OF  COLOR  REOOQNIZED  BY  SCIENTISTS. 

The  recently  instituted  official  examinations  into  colour-blindness  and  short-sight- 
edness, have  given  rise  to  much  thought  and  earnest  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  In 
connection  with  this.  Professor  Virchow  recently  spoke  out  before  the  AnthroiK>- 
logical  Society  in  Berlin,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  recommend  his  young  studentJ 
colour  studies  at  the  beginning  of  each  fresh  term,  as  he  found  them  incapable  of 
distinguishing  red,  blue,  or  brown,  on  black;  or  yellow,  white,  or  green,  on  grey. 
So  important  did  this  shortcoming  appear  to  him  for  the  totality  of  human  culture, 
that  he  made  a  petition  to  the  Beicnstag  as  to  how  this  could  be  avoided.  The 
state  of  affairs  seems  still  more  grave  when  celebrated  oculists  inform  us  that  in 
schools,  especially  elementary  ones,  the  perception,  understanding  of  mixture, 
shades,  and  grades  of  colours,  is  paid  no  attention  to;  which  is  the  more  to  be  pitied 
as  Tyndall,  in  a  prophetic  anticijpation  of  the  future  of  a  higher  develoi)ed  sense  of 
colour,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  wealth  of  colours  as  yet  undreamt  of.  Canon 
Farrar,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  says  in  a  lecture  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts: 
'*  Each  neglect  of  art  as  a  means  of  education  must  carry  with  it  great  drawbacks. 
We  give  early  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  far  more  im- 
portant development  of  feeling  and  understanding  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  is  shown 
to  be  completely  neglected.  The  same  child,  who  can  tell  you  how  many  pounds 
of  meat  he  can  get  for  a  shillii^,  has  probably  never  inhaled  the  odour  of  a  roee 
with  exalted  feelings.  Let  us  then  before  sdl  begin  with  the  culture  of  the  senses 
in  our  homes  and  schools."  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers*  Society  in 
Leipzig,  the  painter  and  inspector  of  drawing,  Fedor  Flinzer,  spoke  on  the  growing 
necessitv  of  modern  education  on  a  psychological  basis,  and  of  analytical  comprehen- 
sion of  form  and  colour,  wliich  has  to  commence  with  external  objective  concep- 
tion. 

ACTIVITY  OF  SENSE  PERCEPTION  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

And  now  as  to  the  child  himself?  Observe  his  nature,  his  activity.  -  Science 
maintains  that  the  strength  of  sense  of  the  child  till  his  eighth  year  is  n^eater  tlian 
that  of  an  adult,  and  later  on  diminishes.  This  becomes  manifest  when  we  con- 
sider what  he  acquires,  without  our  teaching,  by  the  activity  of  his  senses  within 
the  first  four  years,  two  of  which  were  passed  without  the  means  of  speech.  The 
child  wants  to  know,  wants  to  learn,  but  not  by  passively  receiving. 

He  himself  wishes  to  see,  hear,  taste,  feel,  and  smell;  he,  so  to  speak,  dictates 
the  course  of  his  own  teaching.  Free  conclusions  of  reasons  lead  the  child  to  free 
investigations  about  the  what,  how,  why  and  when.  The  great  principles  of  alter- 
nating influences,  of  continual  permutation  of  matter,  the  incorporation  of  that 
which  was,  is,  and  will  be,  does  not  enter  his  young  fresh  child's  soul  as  science, 
but  as  a  perception  of  his  senses.  This  is  the  time  when  the  beauty,  the  harmony, 
and  the  laws  of  life  must  enter,  like  fertilizing  sunbeams,  in  the  emotional  life  of 
the  child.  The  child  knows  it;  he  wishes  to  strive  with  his  own  powers  for  thi^ 
self -education.     He  instinctively  reaches  for  form  and  coloiu:. 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  directions  show- 
ing the  methods  of  using  the  various  objects  and  diagrams. 

Miss  Marwedel,  after  passing  some  months  in  Europe,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  m  the  study  of  diflEerent  schools,  and  in 
arranging  for  the  publication  of  the  natural  history  series,  for  which 
the  beautiful  water  color  illustrations  referred  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  Appendix  were  prepared,  returned  to  America. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  delays  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  due 
possibly  to  the  great  cost  of  the  nlates,  these  volumes  of  Natural 
History  in  the  series  prepared  by  Miss  Marwedel  have  not  yet  been 
issued. 

This  devoted  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Frobel  was  not,  how- 
ever, while  in  Europe,  wholly  concerned  with  the  production  of  her 
comi^leted  works;  but,  in  common  with  all  educators  who  have 
recognized  a  logical  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  tliv 
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Manual  Training  Schools,  she  was  revolving  the  need  that  existed  of 
finding  some  practical  methods  of  continuing  the  training  of  the 
Kindergarten  through  jjroperly  graded  occupations  up  to  the  age 
when  the  child  is  suflSciently  grown  to  jprontably  enter  upon  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  proper,  which 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  physical  development  and  muscular 
strength,  as  well  as  a  certain  maturity  of  mental  development  and. 
of  judgment. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  brief  paper  given,  Miss  Marwedel  recognized 
at  once,  in  the  progressive  system  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  advo- 
cated by  Walter  Smith,  a  logical  development  of  the  Kindergarten 
ideas  and  methods  as  applied  to  drawing,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

In  the  more  recent  movement  for  Industrial  Training;  which  is, 
in  part,  an  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing 
in  public  schools,  effecte<i  by  Professor  Smith  and  his  coadjutors: 
and,  in  part,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  perversion  of  the  idea  which  inspirea 
the  eflforts  of  those  enthusiastic  educators — our  authoress  sees  that, 
unless  the  Kindergarten  can  be  linked  to  this  new  movement,  there 
is  danger  that  the  methods  of  Frobel  will  not  secure  that  place  in 
the  scheme  for  elementary  training  in  the  Public  Schools  which,  in 
her  view,  is  eminently  desirable.  Her  attention  then,  while  in  Eu- 
rope, was  especially  directed  to  this  purpose  of  ascertaining  some 
practical  method  of  securing  the  connection  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Public  Schools,  in  accord  with  this  popular  innova- 
tion of  ''practical"  Industrial  Training.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  Miss  Marwedel  is  too  earnest  in  ner  belief  that  the  sesthetic 
nature  should  be  developed  to  give  any  blind  adhesion  to  a  mere  me- 
chanical training  which  practically  ignores  the  need  for  developing 
the  child's  perception  and  love  of  Beauty, —  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  models  of  children's  work  in  wood,  which  she 
has  brought  from  Europe,  do  not  appeal  rather  to  the  child's  sense  of 
humor,  and  to  its  interest  in  construction,  than  to  any  latent  eestheti- 
cism  of  its  nature;  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  these  models  possess 
intrinsically  much  more  of  grace  or  beauty  than  do  the  Slojd  pat- 
terns, whicn  certainly  make  no  claims  to  any  such  qualities. 

As  a  result  of*  Miss  Marwedel's  European  investigations  in  the 
direction  suggested,  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Missing  Link"*  was 
issued  by  her  earlv  in  July,  1889.  This  was  printed  in  Washington, 
as  Miss  Marwedel  was  en  route  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  she 
proposed  to  show  the  material  for  use  in  her  series  of  Kindergarten 
Games  and  Studies,  and  a  set  of  the  knife  work  in  pasteboard  and 
wood,  which  is  proposed  as  the  connecting  link  in  the  logical  chain 
of  methods  continuing  the  Manual  Training  of  the  child  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  be  preliminary  to  a  proposed 
niore  elaborate  statement  of  the  methods  adopted  by  some  European 
teachers,  detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  tne  methods  of  maKiug 
the  articles,  diagrams  of  which  are  shown  in  the  two  charts  of  illus- 
trations of  the  work  in  wood  which  accompany  the  text.  So  much 
of  the  text  as  may  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  method 
follows. 

*The  Missine  Link:  The  continuation  of  the  threefold  Development  of  the  Child 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual-Labor  School,  bv  Emma  Marwedel  ^lU. 
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For  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Miss  Mar- 
wedePs  standing  among  Kindergarteners,  and  of  her  right  to  be  heard 
on  matters  relating  to  this,  and  to  comate  methods  of  education,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  the  earliest  American  authority 
on  Frobel's  system  are  given: 

MISS    PEABODT    EXPRESSES  HER   OWN    OBUQATION  TO    MISS   MARWEDEL  AND    COB- 
DIALLY  ENDORSES  HSR  CLAIMS  AS  A  PRACTICAL  KINDEROARDTNER  AND  AUTHORESS. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  count  it  a  special  providence  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Miss  MarwedeFs  **  Conscious  Motherhood"  is  published,  as  it  completely  sup- 
plements my  life-work,  with  an  illustrated,  practical  apphcation  of  Frdber's  true 
theory  o€  the  education  of  the  child,  establislung  the  fact  that  kindergarten  devel- 
opment must  begin  in  the  home,  and  that  the  prime  kindergartener  is  the  mother, 
whose  supreme  happiness  and  perfection  consists,  in  conjunction  with  her  hu^dxamd. 
in  working  intelligently  for  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  Miss  Marwedel  who,  in  1867,  first  introduced  me  into  Fr5bel*8  genuine 
kindergarten,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  inspired  me  with  tJie  courage  to  make 
it  the  main  object  of  the  remainder  ca  my  life  to  extend  the  kindergarten  over  my 
own  country,  where  only,  as  Frdbel  hiniiaelf  declared,  it  could  have  its  full  scope, 
as  ours  is  the  only  nationali^  that  has  as  yet  recognized  individual  freedom  to  will 
as  the  characteristic  first  principle  of  hiunanity.  It  is  only  the  self-lmowing  and 
self-governing  that  can  create  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
peopfe;  and  tine  self-government  of  the  child  must  now  from  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  child  and  its  mother.  To  this  end  Miss  MarwedeFs  book  guides  the 
mother  and  her  assistants  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  school. 

I,  therefore,  make  it  my  last  word  to  refer  my  readers  to  Miss  Marwedel's  first 
book  for  mothers.  It  is  in  itself  a  key  to  the  whole  of  FrObel's  philosophy,  whose 
depths  she  seems  to  me  to  have  sounded  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  (x  his  dis- 
ciples. 

E.  P.  Peadody. 

Boston,  June  22, 1887. 

Many  letters  of  similar  purport  from  recojpized  educational  au- 
thorities have  been  sent  to  Miss  Marwedel  with  permission  to  pub- 
lish them. 

In  the  preface  to  a  former  work,  quoted  in  the  previous  pages.  Miss 
Marwedel  gave  grateful  recognition  to  those  friends  who  nave  aided 
her  purpose.  For  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  recent  European 
experiments  and  for  publishing  the  results  of  her  observations,  she 
expresses  her  great  indebtedness  to  the  timely  aid  and  encouragement 
extended  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hearst,  wife  of  the  United  States  Senator 
from  California. 

The  thought  that  underlies  all  of  Miss  Marwedel's  educational 
ideas  is  the  value  of  joy  in  work  —  as  applicable,  in  her  judgment, 
to  the  older  as  to  the  infant  pupil;  and  while  to  the  old  time  peda- 
gogue, with  his  birch,  it  must  have  seemed  the  most  remote  of  in- 
centives to  scholarship,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  tlie 
recognized  and  sure  characteristic  of  all  good  work  in  Art. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Marwedel  agrees  with  Dr.  Harris,  in 
doubting  whether  the  Slojd  work  is  whoUv  satisfactory  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  has  perplexed  the  believei-s  in  Industrial 
Education. 

Miss  Marwedel's  pamphlet  closes  with  a  thoughtful  article  by  Dr. 
Birch-Hirschf elder,  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic. 

This  paper,  which  treats  of  the  value  of  Industrial  Training  from 
a  physiological  standpoint,  will  be  found  among  the  papjers  whidi 
follow  here  in  Appendix  L,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  important 
paper  bv  Dr.  Harris,  in  which  the  same  topic  is  treated  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view.  Dgtzed  by ^OOg IL 
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Prom  the  introduction  to  the  pamphlet  are  taken  the  following 
paragraphs: 

THE  MISSING  UNK. 

*  •  •  We  owe  our  children  not  simply  a  schooling,  but  a  happy,  rounded 
development  of  their  best  capacities. 

Compulsory  education  will  no  longer  be  necessary  when  the  school  can  be  made  a 
joy  to  the  child.  It  is  not  the  toilsome,  overburdened,  dissatisfied  school-child  that 
makes  the  best  citizen.  It  is  the  light-hearted,  creative  boy  or  girl  who  has  learned 
in  childhood  to  love  work  for  its  own  sake  that  becomes  the  best  man  or  woman  in 
after  life. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  following  paper  is  not  offered  as  a  completed  theory, 
but  as  a  mere  collection  of  statements,  m  part  theoretical  and  in  part  practical. 

The  practical  part  illustrates,  descriptively  and  bydrawings,  what  has  already 
been  proved  successful  in  filling  the  gap  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual 
Labor  School.  This  may  be  aptly  termed  the  ''  Missing  Link,"  and  is  m^mt  to  be 
applied  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a  ^stematized  development,  and  is  a  logical 
s^uence  to  the  principles,  method,  and  occupations  prescribed  by  Frdbel  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Personal  investigation  and  study  of  the  existing  labor  schools  in  Europe  for  young 
children,  together  with  the  inspiration  gained  from  the  reform  through  extension 
of  playwork,  have  develojped  the  plan  of  this  work  which  presents  a  series  of  occu- 
pations suited  to  the  growmg  capacities  of  the  child.  The  extension  of  FrobePs  system 
into  manual  training  is  being  ably  promoted  in  America  through  Hailman^s  High 
School,  Parker's  Normal  School,  E.  MarwedeFs  CJircular  Drawing  System  and  Botany, 
and  many  other  less-known  methods.  The  works  of  Miss  Eva  Rodhe,  of  Grothen- 
bur)^,  Sweden,  and  Franz  Hertel,  of  Zwickau,  Saxony,  present  the  first  stages  of  the 
'*  Missing  Link."  They  are  descriptively  illustrated.  Both  educators  introduce  the 
use  of  the  knife  as  a  tool,  beginning  with  the  cutting  of  stiff  paper,  bristol-board, 
and  paste-board.  The  oapacify  of  the  child  from  five  to  eight  years  of  a^e  is  grad- 
ually developed  to  work  in  hard  wood,  thus  forming  the  introduction  to  the  Manual 
Training  School. 

The  merit  of  both  these  systems  lies  in  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
a  school  reform  for  children  in  the  primary  department.  The  vast  variety  of  iUus- 
trations  herewith  given  stimulates  the  creative  powers  of  the  cMd,  and  gives  rise 
to  endless  delight  in  play-labor.  The  interesting  article  of  Professor  Hirschfelder, 
of  Leipzig,  given  herein,  wiU  afford  welcome  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  feel  me  re8i>onsibility  of  seeking  a  scientific  solution  of  the  higher  problems  of 
education. 

E.  M. 

San  Fraj^cisco,  Cal., 
June,  1889. 

The  pamphlet  begins  as  follows: 

THE  MOTOR  FORCES  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

The  noble  stioicture  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  educational  needs  of  humanity 
stands  on  its  broad  platform,  unique  in  its*  reformatory  power,  under  the  simple 
name  **  Kindergarten." 

Not  as  a  remarkable  outgrowth  of  the  American  soil;  but  in  the  extent  and  rapid- 
ity of  its  growth  in  America,  in  which  it  has  no  parallel.  The  independence,  the 
generosity,  the  wealth,  the  republican  spirit,  and,  above  all,  the  clear  recognition 
of  cause  and  effect  of  the  American  woman,  have  promoted  this  process. 

Hardly  two-score  years  have  passed  since  our  venerable  friend.  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body,  sent  the  glad  tidings  from  Europe  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  of  the 
work  of  the  great  educational  reformer,  Friedrich  Frdbel,  urging  the  immedi- 
ate introduction  of  his  teachings  into  this  country.  This  demand  was  met  by  a  few 
German  kindergarten  trainers.  But  it  was  Susan  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  an  American 
lady  of  wealth  and  high  culture,  who  first  connected  Frobel's  educational  system 
with  our  public  schools.  She  was  capable  of  personally  -conducting  her  free  train- 
ing schools,  and,  aided  by  the  philosophic  and  practical  insight  of  the  city  school 
superintendent,  W.  T.  Harris,  her  work  was  crowned  by  the  success  of  seeing  sixty 
free  kindergartens  at  once  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The 
exhibits  of  kindergarten  work,  and  an  actual  kindergarten  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
showed  American  readiness  for  the  conception  of  a  more  rational  development  of 
the  children  of  the  Nation.  Opposition  and  lethargy,  criticism  and  indifference, 
against  the  highest  inspiration  and  self-denial,  battled  bravely  until  public  opinion 
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was  conquered  by  the  unshaken  mental  and  practical  influence  of  the  motherly 
power  in  the  virgins  of  America.  The  loving  charm  of  the  viixin,  her  devotion 
and  thoroughness,  gave  the  method  of  Friedrich  Frobel  its  foothold,  and,  it  is  to  t>e 
hoped,  its  indestructible  power.  Even  the  learned  teachers  in  the  National  Teachent' 
Conventions  consented  to  make  room  for  the  work  of  the  five  and  six  years'  old 
school  laborers.  Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  needed  ten  years'  hard  labor  and 
an  outlay  of  almost  a  million  dollars  before  Mrs.  Quincy  Aga^iz  Shaw  and  her  as- 
sociates succeeded  in  inducing  the  school  board  of  Boston  to  adopt  the  kindergarten 
as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  accept  the  work  thus  far 
accomplishea  as  work  completed.  The  great  truth  of  a  natural  human  development 
does  not  end  with  the  kindergarten,  it  rather  begins  with  it. 

PLAY  IN  WORK  AND  WORK  IN  PLAY. 

No  one  denies  that  childish  play  is  devoid  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  play  and  labor  are  so  closely  united,  in  their  two-fold  nat- 
ure, that  it  is  difficult  to  seoarate  them.  Nay,  more,  we  have  learned  to  respect  and 
promote  their  combined  physical  effect  as  a  natural  requirement  of  the  child  as  it 
IS  of  the  man,  proving  that  labor  does  not  burden  if  a  free  and  spontaneous  activ- 
ity is  allowed.  For  instance,  an  artist  does  not  feel  his  labor  to  be  a  burden,  becau/^ 
his  work  comes  freely  and  spontaneously  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is  laid 
down  most  convincingly  in  the  open  letter  by  Dr.  Oscar  Browning,  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  in  favor  of  FrSbePs  principles  of  education.  He  sa^^s  he 
noticed  the  exactness  with  which  a  boy  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  cricket  match,  although  it  had  lasted  for  hours,  and  had  consisted  of 
many  complicated  incidents,  a  proof  that  his  power  of  memory  had  increased  in 
the  ratio  or  his  joy,  because  delight  and  animation  had  been  associated  with  free 
mental  activity.  Thus,  illustrating  a  f imdamental  principle  of  Frobel,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing continues:  '*  If  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  Fiiedrich  Frobel's  method  of  ed- 
ucation 8ind  teaching  as  appealing  most  to  the  universally  ruling  laws  of  nature, 
then  the  consideration  of  a  difference  in  age  is  quite  removed,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  possess  equal  vitality  in  our  universities."  Of  all  that  man  owe> 
to  Friedrich  Frobel,  the  educational  application  of  this  principle  to  early  childhood 
is  recognized  as  most  fundamental  to  its  development.  It  was  this  development 
in  its  natural  needs  which  drove  Frobel  into  the  numble  hut  of  the  peasant  mother 
in  Thuringia.    Here  he  found,  in  the  simple  means  of  play- work,  the  childish  sym- 

Sithy  of  a  mother's  heart,  yet  untouched  by  artificial  impressions,  and  these  means, 
iscovered  through  the  impressions  of  nature,  bear  the  character  and  manifest  the 
fundamental  trufeh. 

Frobel's  first  play -tools  for  the  baby  represent  this  fundam^ital  truth  in  form, 
color,  and  motion.  From  this  stepping-stone  he  gave  a  variety  of  experiences  which, 
in  sympathy  with  childish  activity,  furnish  unconsciously  a  first  and  everlasting 
conception  of  truth.  The  reproduction  of  these  impressions  as  free  manifestations 
of  the  creative  activitv  of  the  child  turned  into  educational  labor  presents  but  the 
embodied  logic  of  Frooel's  system,  using  the  self -activity  of  the  child /which  devel- 
ops from  within  to  wuthout. 

THE  MANUAL  LABOR  REFORM  IN  GERMANY. 

Psycho-physiological  education  brings  Frobel's  method  with  renewed  force  to 
the  front.  No  leader  of  a  so-callefl  **  manual -labor  school'*  in  Germany  (Direc- 
toren  der  Handfertigkeits-Schulen)  fails  to  regard  Frobels  requirement  for  *'  know- 
ing by  doing  "  as  fundamental  to  the  universal  requirement  of  a  reform  in  all  grades? 
of  instruction.  The  existing  manual-training  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  Frobel's 
principles,  ripened,  after  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  into  their  present  univer- 
sal aim.  The  petition  to  this  end  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  (lermany  had  the 
full  sanction  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  granted  5,000  marks  to  the  undertaking 
through  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  This  petition  was  signed  by  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  classes,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  a  special  appeal  from  the  commission  on  school  matters  of  the  academic 
association  (Die  Erweiterte  Schule  Commission  der  Deutschen  academischen  Verem- 
igung). 

Lectures  by  men  of  all  classes  have  been  given.  Exhibits  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  different  manual-labor  schools  have  promoted  this  cause. 

These  labor-training  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  been  introduced,  are  the  work  of 
an  extensive  association  for  mutual  support,  though  the  schools,  individually,  an- 
independent  of  each  other. 

Their  leaders  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  early  childhood  with  a  well- 
arranged  preparatory  course  of  work,  fundamental  m  principle  and  method  to  the 
}jigher  grades,  in  manuM  dexterity,  Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC 
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THE    NORMAL   MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOLS   FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AT  LEIPSIC  AND 

DRESDEN. 

They  agree  that  this  preparatory  course  must  be  undertaken  by  young,  profession- 
ally-trained women,  wnose  motherly  power  and  cheerful  influence  wiU  turn  the 
happy  school-work  hours  into  a  continued  delight  in  home  labor,  thus  uniting  par- 
ent and  child  in  work  and  happy  satisfaction.  To  this  end  the  seminary  for  the 
teaching  of  manual  labor  at  Leipzig,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  W.  Gostze,  has 
of  late  admitted  ladies.  The  course  is  a  short  and  inexpensive  one,  and  occurs  in 
the  season  of  general  Yacation. 

The  course  &sts  from  April  25  to  August  21,  and  embraces:  (a)  Paste-board  work; 
(b)  carpentering;  (c)  wood-carving  (Kerbschnitt);  and  (d)  metal- work. 

Four  English  ladies  attended  this  course  recently.  (Twenty  ladies  went  to  Copen- 
hagen for  the  same  purpose.)  Men  students,  of  every  nationality  except  American, 
entered  the  course. 

The  pioneer  worker  in  yriftn^i^l  dexteritv,  A  von  Clauson  Kaas,  has  opened  a  simi- 
lar institution  for  ladies  at  Dresden.  His  course  gives  instruction  in  wood-work 
(joinery,  wood-carving),  scroll-work,  inlaid-work,  and  picture-burning  on  wood,  in 
paper  and  paste-board  work,  paper-cutting  and  bristol-board  work,  pressed-leather 
work,  cork-work,  and  mod^ng. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  course  of  the  manual-labor  school  connected  with  the 
Vienna  public  school  (Buergerschule)  under  their  enthusiastic  director,  Alois  Bruhns, 
denmnds  that  the  boy  of  nine  or  ten  ^ears  old  should  possess  a  certain  decree  of 
manual  skill  in  order  to  be  able  to  fashion  the  material  with  which  to  expermient 
Mr.  Bruhns  says: 

"  Normally  endowed  children  try  to  busy  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  physi- 
cally, to  give  reality  to  their  thoughts." 

What  else  is  the  play  of  children  than  the  endeavor  to  give  practical  expression 
to  their  world  of  thought  ?  When  the  child  comes  afterwards  into  the  public  school, 
and  the  instruction  there  progresses  suitably  and  successfully,  this  endeavor  con- 
tinues, although  usually  in  a  more  limited  degree,  according  as  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  permit;  the  child  tries  to  draw,  calculates  and  measures  all  possible  ob- 
jects, and  even  tries  to  represent,  with  the  help  of  its  comrades,  the  stones  which  it 
has  heard.  How  often  one  child  asks  another,  for  instance,  to  play  Little  Bed  Rid- 
ing Hood,  saying,  "  You  be  the  wolf  and  I  will  be  Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 

When  the  child  gets  into  the  higher  classes,  where  hh  studies  the  exact  sciences, 
he  tries  to  reproduce  at  home  what  he  has  seen  at  school;  he  experiments. 

If  a  child  does  not  do  this  it  is  either  because  of  a  diseased  development  of  the 
body,  or  because  the  instruction  has  given  him  no  clear  ideas,  so  that  he  becomes 
discouraged  with  his  first  attempts,  and  loses  his  desire  of  putting  his  thoughts  into 
practice.  It  is  only  success  and  the  attainment  of  results  that  give  encouragement, 
^v^hich  finally  develons  energy. 

What  has  been  saia  being  admitted,  we  may  assert  that  if  instruction  is  to  become 
more  educational,  and  if  it  is  to  wake  up  and  develop  all  the  slumbering  powers  in 
the  child,  it  must  include  physical  work  within  its  scope. 

This  course  indicated  the  limits  within  which  physicsu  work  should  be  pursued  by 
whatever  pedagogics  has  recognized  as  the  essential  and  correct  thing  for  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  instinction  and  education.  This  forms  the  real  and  proper  world  in 
which  the  child  lives,  and  gives  practical  shape  to  its  thoughts.  Instruction  in 
manual  dexterity  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  falls  within  the  time  in  which  the 
child  is  undei]going  school  instruction,  be  strictly  confined  to  these  limits.  Bringing 
ia  foreign  objects,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  work,  tears  the  child  out  of  its 
own  world,  withdraws  it  from  its  unitary  development,  and  overburdens  it  with 
doable  mental  work,  if  the  instruction  in  mantial  dexterity  does  not  become  a  mere 
mechanical  drill. 

The  question  mi^ht  be  asked  here,  whether  our  theoretical  instruction  has  any 
need  of  being  supplemented  by  physical  work  ?  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  answer 
this  question  for  every  stage,  so  we  have  given  in  the  following  only  a  rapid  review 
of  the  requirements  of  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  of  a  piiblic  school  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  leaving  out  the  subjects  wmch  contribute  only  to  culture,  such  as 
writing,  singing  and  athletics. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Obiect:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
based  principally  upon  experiment,  with  continual  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
town  life;  knowledge  of  the  fabrication  of  the  most  important  products  of  indus- 
try, with  especial  regard  to  those  which  are  of  the  most  importance  locally. 

ABT~VOL  8 i3  Digitized  by  V^OOg le 
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The  lists  of  studies  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  etc.,  which 
follow  in  the  pamphlet,  arranged  for  the  tnree  final  years  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  are  omitted. 

SCHOOL  REFORMS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  necessity  for  a  similar  reform  is  felt  by  the  educators  of  America,  and  ste[>s 
have  been  taken  in  Boston  to  form  a  National  Association  of  those  who  beliere  that 
extensive  modifications  of  the  traditional  curriculum  in  the  direction  of  kindergar- 
ten, tools,  modeling,  drawing,  form  and  color,  oookinfi",  sewing,  and  elementary 
science,  in  most  or  all  these  branches,  are  required  for  tne  good  of  both  the  schol- 
ars and  the  schools. 

To  this  end  the  association  proposes  to  unify  the  various  departments  of  educa- 
tional work  from  the  kindergarten  upward;  to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education;  to  originate  such  a  system  as  shall  harmonize  methods  of  inBtructicm 
and  training,  and  make  them  more  effective  in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  been  elected  officers  of  this  association:  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  President;  MacAlister,  Melleney,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  School  Su- 
perintendent Edwin  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  others.*' 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  of  German- American  Teach- 
ers in  Buffalo  m  1885  are  omitted.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  problem  of  the  continuity  of  human  development  in  its  philosophic  concep- 
tion, from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual  Training  School,  is  of  recent  daJbe.  Our 
teachers  hardlv  realize  the  necessity  for  a  professional  training  in  order  to  teach  the 
alternating  culture  of  the  head  and  the  hand.  This  desideratum  can  no  longer  be 
deferred;  for  it  constitutes  not  only  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  desired  school  re- 
form, but  is  a  problem  of  grave,  social,  and  national  economy.  It  presente  the 
question: 

Shall  the  child  continue,  without  interruption,  its  three-fold  development  as  be- 
gun in  the  Kindergarten  ? 

That  is  to  say,  by  a  self -activity  encouraged  gradually  and  systematically  when 
the  life's  habits  are  bein^  formed,  by  joyful  creative  occupations,  which  lead 
'*  through  work  to  work"  m  its  highest  moral  sense,  and  this  at  an  a^  when  the 
whole  nature  demands  work;  or, 

Shall  we  systematically  pervert  and  destroy  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
kindergarten  system  by  failing  to  form  and  control  the  child's  life-habits  through 
the  continuation  of  FrSbers  developing  principles  till  the  child  enters  the  projected 
Manual  Training  School  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  seek  for  a  **  Missing  Link"  to  connect  the  kinderearten  with 
the  primary  department,  introducing  educational  labor  methodically  and  gradually, 
thus  becoming  the  leading  nation  in  this  rational  reform? 

The  money  furnished  for  industrial  education  by  our  wealthy  philanthropists  will 
not  accomplish  this  work  of  reform  unless  FrSbel'S  Kindergarten  method  is  accepted. 
That  means  either  by  elevating  labor  to  its  ideal,  or  by  merely  facilitating  and  les- 
sening the  burden  of  labor  to  humanity. 

The  influence  of  Ruskin  and  Canon  Farrar,  in  advocating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideal  in  education  in  England  are  referrea  to,  and 
a  passage  from  the  latter,  already  given  in  these  pages  in  the  extracts 
from  Miss  Marwedel's  previous  work,  is  quoted;  our  author  then 
says:  * 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  these  valuable  opinions  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  growing  disposition  in  England  to  introduce  labor  in  early  childhood  as 
a  means  of  training  toward  mere  utility.  This  might  be  permissible  if  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  undeniable  merits  of  utility  suffice  for  the 
harmonious,  three-fold,  human  development  of  the  head,  heart  and  hand  for  which 
we  are  seeking.  This  error  has  misled  even  prominent  disciples  of  Prdbel  to  see 
manifested  in  the  Slojd  system  and  its  use,  on  the  joiners*  bench,  the  solution  tf 
the  educational  value  of  labor. 

Similar  danger  lurks  around  our  own  doors.  The  revolutionizing  principles  of 
Frobel's  method  have  not  sufficiently  permeated  our  primary  development,  eo  as 
to  demand  and  furnish  a  full  course  of  kindergarten  ana  manual  drawing  combined. 

No  doubt  our  normal  schools  will  continue  to  respond  to  this  need  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  begun.  Should  this  be  accomplished  the  American  nation  can  now 
hardly  realize  the  advantages  it  will  possess  in  this  particular  over  all  other  nations. 
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America  offers  advantages  in  kinder^rarten  training  that  are  found  nowhere  else. 
The  German  kindergarten  system  admits  the  student  at  the  immature  age  of  four- 
teen, whereas  the  American  normal-class  pupil  seldom  enters  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  This  maturity,  together  with  the  free  training  and  its  underlying  culture 
(provided  ample  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  £>r  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  Crainizig),  afford  the  greatest  mducements  to  the  study  of  FrobeFs  system. 

The  general  efforts  to  fiurmsh  the  primary  school  department  with  exercises  in 
manual  dexterity  (which  are  but  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten),  as  before 
stated,  evince  the  recc^nition  of  their  necessity. 

A  special  teacher  wul  be  needed  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  primary 
practice  department  of  every  normal  school.    This  teacher  may  instruct  the  pupils' 
of  the  normal  schools  as  well  as  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  a  special 
course.    The  encour^ement  of  a  continuance  of  salary  during  leave  of  amence 
would  add  to  the  teachers'  zeaL 

These  general  propositions  are  then  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  newly  discovered  methods,  as  follows: 

THE  "  MISSING  LINK''  INTRODUCES  THE  KNIFE  FOR  CUTTING  PAPER 

AND  WOOD.  ' 

Plate  I. 

Thb  folding  and  cutting  of  paper  with  the  scissors  is  a  familiar  exercise  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  develops,  like  other  occupations  of  Frdbel,  in  th^-ee  directions: 
in  the  undaratonding  of  forms  of  knowledge,  of  forms  of  beauty,  and  of  forms  of 
life. 

Franz  Hertel,  dmetor  of  the  Manual-Labor  Training  School  at  Zwickau,  com- 
bines this  useful  occupation  with  the  drawing  from  objects  instead  of  special  pat- 
terns, recommending  that  the  result  of  the  child's  efforts  should  be  kept  in  diawing 
books,  to  serve  as  an  exhibit  of  progress. 

The  new  feature  of  HerteFs  wotk  lies  in  the  systematized  use  of  the  knife  instead 
of  the  scissors,  as  in  the  kindergart^i,  thus  forming  the  intermediate  step  toward 
the  cutting  of  wood  and  paste-board. 

Both  these  occupations  afford  ample  scope  to  the  child  in  the  full  expression  of 
form-language,  in  creativeness  and  aesigning.  This  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  all 
play-wort  in  early  childhood  to  afford  the  child  that  amount  of  glee  and  happiness 
which  is  its  prime  right  toward  a  normal  healthy  condition.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  objects  and  their  connection  with  the  suiTounding  world  in  which  the  child  lives, 
the  cheapness  of  the  material,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  tools  ^ve  this  whole  method 
an  inexpressible  superiority  of  adaptation  as  the  **  Missing  Lmk  "  between  the  kin- 
den;arten  and  the  Manual  Training  School. 

Tj^e  beneficial  effect  of  the  decuctive  method  on  the  young  mind  is  a  practical 
surprise  to  the  thoughtful  educator.  In  clear  perception  of  the  simple  funaamental 
knowledge  of  things  in  a  sympathetic  playful  direction  of  the  older  playmate  (the 
teacher),  the  child  will  acquire  a  wonderfm  power  of  association  of  ideas  and  con- 
clusions. The  mental  development  in  the  kindergarten  is  mainly  due  to  the  deduc- 
tive process,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  spontaneous  mspiration,  if  con- 
tinued through  the  school  grades. 

Though  Franz  Hertel  affords  opportunity  for  an  analytical  comparison  of  the 
form  he  presents  by  dictation,  yet  the  writer  observed  the  process  of  deduction  to 
be  80  delightful,  even  to  her  youngest  pupils,  that  they  frequently  exclaimed, 
*'  Don't  teume  I "  when  bent  on  solving  some  difficulty. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Furnish  the  child  with  one  sheet  of  white  and  two  sheets  of  colored  paper,  each 
of  four  inches  square,  with  which  to  illustrate  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  form 
and  contents.  The  child  uses  the  ruler  and  knife  to  separate  the  desired  parts. 
This  exercise  teaches  not  only  the  discriminating  of  shapes  and  contents,  but  also  of 
fractional  parts. 

While  tne  knife  gives  easy  exercise  preparatory  to  the  more  difficult  work  of 
wood-cutting  and  paste-board  work,  the  accompanying  chart  may  suffice  to  make 
this  system  perfectiv  clear;  but  for  the  less  experienced  the  following  few  words  of 
direction  may  not  be  amiss,  especially  as  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  deductive 
method  by  which  self-help  may  be  developed  in  the  child.    Experimer^  l-  -  * 
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for  years  been  made  in  the  writer's  own  school,  prove  that  this  method  is  not  only 
possible,  but  easy. 

ANALYTICAL  C0MPABI80N. 

Havinff  developed  the  understanding  of  a  straight  line  which  might  Ipgicallj  be 
derived  from  the  previous  use  of  the  curve  (see  Emma  MarwedeFs  "  Circular  Draw- 
ing System"),  the  square,  and  the  oblong,  it  will  be  easy  to  lead  the  child  to  a  clear 
idea  of  the  wholes,  halves,  and  quarters  and  the  multiplicity  of  corners  and  their 
inside  points,  called  angles. 

FUNDAMENTAL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THINGS. 

Fundamental  knowledge  of  position,  direction,  and  dimension,  by  means  of 
measurement  and  the  accurate  use  of  terms,  have  not  been  enough  considered  in 
their  practical  value  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  our  public  schools.  Modem  educa- 
tion begins  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  or  impressing  the  child  with  the 
full  meaning  of  terms  and  their  connection  to  its  environment,  requirine^accurate 
description  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  child^s  own  words;  thus  making  him. 
so  to  say,  self -training  in  thought  and  reason  and  preventing  him  from  stringing 
words  parrot  fashion. 

EXERCISES  IN  DRAWING  LINES. 

Lines  may  be  drawn  by  the  use  of  the  ruler,  by  the  aid  of  dots  to  be  connected, 
and  by  using  the  eye-measure  only. 

EXERCISES  IN  CUTTING  STRAIGHT  LINES. 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  ruled  paper  carefully  with  the  knife, 
using  the  right  and  left  hand  alternately,  to  prevent  one-handed  development. 
This  should  be  practised  until  a  cut  can  be  maoe  which  leaves  the  edges  perfectly 
smooth  and  straight. 

PAPER  CUTTING  AND  ANALYTICAL  COMPARISON  OP  CONTENTS. 

The  illustrations  of  i>ai)er  folding  as  found  on  Plate  I  explain  themselves.  Ac- 
curateness,  neatness,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meamng  of  the  terms  edgt\ 
comer,  angle,  whole,  half,  quarter,  square,  oblong,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique 
must  Ije  insisted  upon. 

The  descrix)tions  of  the  illustrations  must  of  course  be  omitte<l. 
That  of  the  preliminary  work  in  paper  and  paste-board,  in  which 
the  knife  instead  of  scissors  is  used,  ig  followed  by  similar  descrip- 
tions of  the  illustrations  in  the  wood  work;  of  which  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  follow: 

WOOD-CUTTING  IN  A  GRADED  SERIES  OF  FORTY-TWO  MODELS. 

Of  all  teachers  who  should  be  visited,"  said  Dr.  W.  Gcetze  (Director  of  the 
*'  Handfertigkeits"  .Seminary  at|Leipzig),  **  Miss  Eva  Rodhe  deserves  the  first  place. 
She  is  a  '*  true  teacher,  von  Gottes  Gnaden,*'  as  we  Germans  say.  She  preaches  the 
gosi)el  of  a  happy  cliildhood,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  language  of  the  heart 
which  creates  life  and  joy  where  the  every-day  human  being  finds  only  insurmount- 
able hardships  and  impossibilities.  Miss  Rodhe  has  proved  her  knowledge  of  chiW 
nature  by  introducing  familiar  forms  in  work,  representing  toys  and  the  forms  of 
life  and  of  its  environment,  in  exclusive  preference  to  dead  geometric  combtnations, 
thus  establishing  a  link  between  the  school  and  the  home — between  labor  and  en- 
joyment —  whereby  the  combined  interest  of  parent  and  child  is  greatly  increa8e<l. 

iliss  Rodhe  is  the  very  life-source  of  the  "  Missing  Link."  She  kindly  fumi^ed 
the  writer  with  the  patterns  for  wood  cutting  on  the  accompanying  plates,  which 
will  be  furnished  as  a  completed  series  in  wood  to  schools  oraerinff  them. 

To  those  who  mav  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  practical  results  being  accomp- 
lished by  young  children,  the  writer  may  state  that  she  has  seen  similar  work,  mad^ 
from  old  cigar  Doxes,  in  Berlin,  at  the  kindergarten  of  Froebers  xueoe.  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta Shraders,  president  of  the  Pestaloza-Froebel  AssociatianNjOOglc 
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DESCBIPnON  OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  DRAWINGS— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  figures  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings  are  a  few  forms  which  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  this  system,  ana  the  teacher  may  invent  other  forms,  tliose 
shown  serving  as  models.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  system  to  teach  children  the 
use  of  their  hands  in  manipulating  wood,  the  figures  to  be  made  by  them  should  com- 
mence with  the  elementary  form  of  nature  (a  circle),  and  gradually  work  up  to  one 
more  complicated  and  composed  of  several  pai*ts,  which  are  loosely  joined  together. 
The  figures  as  shown  are  two-thurds  of  the  size  they  should  be  made. 

MATERIAL. 

The  wood  used  should  be  one  which  is  soft,  not  easily  split,  and  cheap,  such  as 
white  pine  or  cedar.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  from  old  cigar  boxes,  the  nails  of 
which  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  fastening  several  pieces  of  the  wood  together, 
when  any  such  fastening  is  required,  as  they  are  generally  round  and  of  the  same 
diameter  from  head  to  point,  and  will  not,  therefore,  split  the  wood.  If  in  any 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  buy  nails  the^  may  be  obtained  at  hardware  stores 
under  the  name  of  ''  wire"  nails.  No.  18,  this  size  being  about  the  proper  length. 
The  wood  should  be  planed  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  should  be  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

TOOLS. 

The  most  important  of  the  tools  is  the  knife,  which  should  have  a  sharp  edge, 
and,  if  the  age  of  the  child  permits,  a  sharp  point  also,  which  may  be  used  m  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  wood  when  the  holes  are  required  to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  can  be 
made  with  the  awl.  A  brad-awl,  which  may  be  bought  in  any  hardware  store  for 
a  few  cents,  may  be  found  useful  in  making  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  nails, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  to  be  used  as  pivots  upon  which  parts  turn,  as  are  the 
nails  in  figure  17.  The  diameter  of  the  awl  should  be  about  eaual  to  that  of  the 
nails,  and  the  advantage  of  its  use  is  that  it  will  make  a  hole  in  the  wood  with  less 
danger  of  splitting  it  than  will  the  latter. 

OPERATION. 

The  teacher  should  draw  upon  the  wood  the  outlines  of  the  figure  to  be  made  by 
the  pupil,  or  if  the  figure  consists  of  several  parts,  the  outline  of  each  part,  taking 
care  to  have  the  greater  length  of  the  figure  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  grain 
or  fiber  of  the  wood.  If,  in  an^  case,  a  hole  or  recess  is  to  be  made  in  the  wood,  it 
should  be  made  before  the  outhne  is  cut  out.  as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  splitting. 
If  the  hole  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  nail,  and  a  brad-awl  is  not  at  hand, 
the  nail  may  be  driven  in  and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  a  hole  where  it  has  been, 
and  in  which  it  may  be  afterwards  placed.  If  a  recess,  such  as  the  recess  a,  in 
figure  9,  is  to  be  made,  a  small  hole  should  be  first  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
and  enlarged  with  the  edge.  This  having  been  done,  the  pupil  siiould  follow  the 
outline  drawn  by  the  teacher,  cutting  off  the  superfious  wooa  with  the  knife,  after 
which  the  work  may  be  finished  smooth  by  rubbing  with  sand  or  emery  paper  of 
mediuna  coarseness.  If  the  figure  consists  of  several  parts,  all  the  parts  should  be 
finished  as  above  described;  and  if  any  are  to  be  nailed  together,  the  nails  should  be 
carefully  driven  in  the  holes  previously  made  for  their  reception.  If  the  nails  pro- 
ject through  the  wood,  their  points  should  be  bent  over  and  rest  against  the  side  of 
the  wood.    When  driving  the  nails  the  wood  should  rest  upon  a  solid  base. 
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V. 

VIEWS  OF  SOME  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  IN  REGARD  TO  KIN- 
DERGARTENS. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION,  LONDON,  1884. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report  was  given  the  inaugural  address  of  Lord 
Reay,  delivered  August  4,  1884,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  great  Ed- 
ucational Conference  held  in  London  during  the  '*  Health  Exhibi- 
tion," 

The  report  there  given  was  from  the  "  Schoolmaster"  of  August 
Ip,  1884.  Many  volumes  of  transactions  have  since  been  published 
in  a  series  entitled,  "  Health  Exhibition  Literature."  From  volume 
XIII  *  of  this  series,  which  opens  the  reports  of  the  Educational 
Conference  (contained  in  four  volumes),  and  is  given  to  the  meetings 
of  **  Section  A,"  on  "  Elementary  Education,  etc.,"  the  following 
extracts  from  the  papers  and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  '*  Kinder- 
garten "  and  "  Infant  Sc^looIs  "  are  taken.  Seventy-five  pages  of  the 
volume  are  given  to  these  topics.  The  discussions,  participated  in 
by  German,  French,  and  English  educators,  are  full  of  interest. 
The  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  papers  are  quoted  as  giving 
an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  Kindergarten  instruction,  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  its  methods,  and  the  connection  which  this  sys- 
tem has  with  all  after  education,  and  especially  with  its  relations  to 
the  Arts  and  Industries.  Want  of  space  prevents  fuller  quotations 
from  the  very  interesting  discussions  whicn  followed  the  reading  of 
the  various  papers. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  session,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
kindergarten  and  infant  schools,  follows: 

Infant  Training  and  TEAcmNa. 
(Tuesday,  August  5th,  10  a.m.) 


Chairman :  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


(a)    WHAT  FROBEL  DID  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  Manning. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  in  an  assemblage  like  this  to  dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Friedrich  Fr6bel;  I  will  only  remind  you  that  this  German  thinker,  writer  and 
schoolmaster  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  And,  without  regard  to  the  young 
children  under  consideration,  I  shall  at  present  simply  state  that  the  age  referred  to 

*  International  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884.  The  Health  Exhibition  Litera- 
ture, Volume  XIII.  Conference  on  Education,  opening  meeting,  and  introductory 
address.  Section  A,  organization  of  Elementary  Education,  etc.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished for  the  Executive  CJouncil  of  tHe  International  Health  Exhibition,  and  for  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited,  International 
Health  Exhibition,  and  13,  Charmg  Cross,  S.  W.,  1884.    Pp.  512." 
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is  from  about  three  to  six,  and  that  children  of  that  age  in  all  classes  of  societj  are 
included.  Before  I  try  to  show  in  what  manner  these  little  children,  unconsciously 
indeed  on  their  own  part,  are  indebted  to  Frobel,  I  am  anxious  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  overestimating  him  at  the  expense  of  other  writers  on  education — as 
Locke,  Comenius,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Pestalozzi.  When  we  are  seeking  to  ur^  the 
value  of  certain  ideas  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  source  and  history  of  those  ideas, 
we  are,  no  doubt,  apt  to  identify  them  too  exclusively  with  a  single  individual 
The  same  happens  in  all  fields  of  human  work.  It  Is  often  by  accident,  or  from 
mere  convemence,  that  we  mention  one  name  instead  of  more,  and  perhaps,  by  de- 
grees, the  others  do  unduly  fall  out  of  view.  But  while  it  is  true  that  Frdbel  was 
only  one  in  a  line  of  philosophic  thinkers  —  and  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than 
he  was  to  acknowledge  what  he  derived  from  his  educational  ancestors  and  contem- 
poraries — yet,  I  t^iink  it  is  quite  just  to  give  to  him  special  prominence  in  regard  to 
the  training  of  children  of  three  to  six  years  old.  And  this  partly  because  he  did  more 
keenly  observe  and  more  fully  understand  them  than  others  have  done,  and  partly 
because  he  invented  certain  practical  methods  which  have  rightly  become  associated 
with  his  name.  Frdbel,  therefore,  naturally  takes  a  distinct  and  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  young  children. 

WHAT  FR5bEL  did  FOR  CHILDBBN. 

My  subject  is,  what  Frdbel  did  for  these  children.  I  wish  to  show  very  briefly: 
First,  that  he  explained  their  characteristics.  Secondlv,  that  he  indicated  for  them— 
(1)  an  ideal:  (2)  a  position;  and  (3)  a  training;  and  I  snail  conclude  with  a  few  prac- 
tical questions. 

I.  Frdbel  explained  their  characteristics.  He  had  much  to  s^  about  the  real 
infants — under  three — as  we  find  from  his  suggestive  book  '*  Mutter  imd  Kose- 
lieder,"  and  he  had  liad  wide  experience  with  boys  over  the  S-6  age,  but  he  also 
devoted  earnest  thought  to  the  capacities  and  instincts  and  impulses  of  this  inter- 
mediate time.  He  did  what  every  one  does  who  has  to  do  witn  children,  only  his 
investigations  seem  to  ma  to  have  been  more  thorough,  more  sympathetic,  and 
more  fruitful  than  those  of  most.  In  order  to  show  later  the  bearing  of  his  edu- 
cational principles,  I  will  refer  to  three  points  which  especiallv  struck  Frdbel  in 
the  nature  of  young  children.  These  are:  1,  their  activity;  2,  their  faculty  of  imi- 
tation; 8,  their  dependence. 

THE  ACTIVITV  OP  YOUNO  CHILDBEN. 

(1)  As  to  activity,  we  see  that  a  child  from  three  to  six  seldom  rests  but  in  sleep. 
Its  delight  is  t^>e  in  continual  movement,  and  to  experiment  with  its  limbs  as  wiui 
a  new  toy.  Hands  or  feet,  or  both,  must  be  always  busy — climbing,  running, 
ptulling,  cutting,  jumping;  and  the  voice  is  in  constant  merry  use.  At  the  same 
time  the  child's  senses  are  most  lively.  The  little  eyes  and  ears  take  note  of  all  that 
passes,  and  everything  accessible  is  made  a  subject  of  touch.  Thus  knowledge  is 
collected,  and  experience  deepens,  so  that  relativelv,  it  has  been  well  said,  chilaren 
learn  more  in  their  first  five  years  than  in  any  other  pepod  of  life.  Now  the  3-6 
children  are  often  blamed  for  being  restless  and  miscnievous,  but  Froebel  comes 
forward  as  their  defender.  He  fully  approved  that  they  should  learn  the  art  of 
keeping  themJselves  still,  but  he  explained  that  their  activity  is  a  natural  condition 
of  rapid  healthy  growth  —  an  innocent  effort  to  make  themselves  strong  and  capa- 
ble. If  they  are  troublesome,  something  is  wrong,  but  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
the  activity. 

THE  IMITATIVE  FACULTY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

(2)  Then  there  is  the  faculty  of  imitation.  We  know  what  clever  little  mimics 
these  children  are.  Whatever  they  see,  whatever  they  hear,  they  try  to  r^roduce. 
In  the  presence  of  ani^hing  that  moves,  their  legs  and  arms  can  not  be  quiet 
Not  a  sound  strikes  their  keen  ears,  shrill  or  deep,  beautiful  or  discordant,  but  they 
must  become  its  echo.  The  whole  day  long  they  sM  ready,  if  they  are  town  chil- 
dren, to  turn  themselves  into  sparrows,  horses,  or  policemen;  if  country  children, 
into  cocks,  eardeners,  or  wheelbarrows.  Their  voices  instinctively  repeat  the  dog's 
bark,  the  milkman's  cry,  or  any  other  sound  that  comes  within  theur  ken.  They  are 
always  **  pretending,"  but  very  honestly  pretending,  to  keep  shop,  to  write  letters, 
to  drive  coaches,  and  to  engage  in  all  occupations  for  which  they  are  as  yet  unfitted. 
Most  unintentionably,  but  accurately,  they  copy  the  tone,  the  expression,  the  man- 
ner of  their  parents  and  nurses,  and  especiaUy  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  a  few 
years  before  them.  By  means  of  this  useful  facultv  we  mould  their  early  habits 
much  more  than  through  direct  commands.    It  enables  ,||||igi^,v^(^lQvere,  to  slide 
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with  the  happiest  ease  into  the  social  ways  of  those  around  them;  and  yet  the  imi- 
tation is  no  unimagnative  copying.  It  results  from  children's  strength  of  fancy. 
For  the  moment  tiEey  throw  themselves  into  another  personality.  Their  muscles 
are  flexible,  their  perceptions  sharp;  their  whole  existence  is  in  the  outward.  It  is 
thus  pleasanter  to  them  to  be  some  one  or  something  else  than  their  insignificant 
selves.  But  in  the  exercise  of  imitation  the  S-6  chilSen  are  not  unfrequently  pro- 
nounced "  silly''  and  trifling;  and  here,  again,  Frobel  comes  to  the  rescue,  point- 
ing out  that  this  facidty  is  an  inraluable  magnet,  which  draws  the  children  joy- 
ously alozig  the  uphill  path  of  learning  and  of  doing. 

THS  DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  TOUNO  CHILD. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  I  have  called  dependence.  The  child  of  8-6  can  not 
stand  alone  in  life.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  do  so.  It  has  a  sage  consciousness  that  its 
own  insufficiency  must  be  supplemented  by  the  experience,  the  skill,  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  have  lived  longer,  and  it  looks  especially  to  its  mother  for  this  indispen- 
saUe  aid.  By  means  of  its  clinging  confidence  in  its  mother,  and  its  desire  for  her 
approving  smile,  the  moral  and  rehgious  sentiments  awake,  and  it  becomes  obedient 
and  gentle.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point.  No  question  belonging  to  human 
life  is  less  disputed  than  the  importance  ot  the  mother's  early  influence.  Indeed, 
we  might  expect  that  here  Frobel  could  have  to  undertake  no  championship.  But 
the  relation,  while  recognized  in  theory,  is  not  alwa^  carried  out  m  practice,  so 
Frobel  tried  to  recall  n^lectful  mothers  to  their  duties.  He  reminded  them,  too, 
that  if  they  could  not  give  all  needful  attention  to  these  8-6  children,  they^  should 
call  in  only  such  helpers  as  could  represent  for  the  time  the  mother's  judicious  and 
tender  care.  He  considered  that  the  child  is  justified  in  demanding  that  during  the 
8-6  age  motherly  love  should  always  shield  and  guide  it. 

Thus  Frobel  explained,  or,  I  might  say,  vindicated  young  children  in  respect  to 
their  characteristic  impulses,  urging  that  it  is  through  activity  in  its  various  phases, 
through  imitation,  ana  through  dependence  on  the  mother's  care,  that  the  "baby" 
of  two  or  three  becomes  changed  into  a  capable,  thoughtful  little  boy  or  girl  of  six. 
I  will  now  try  to  show  what  he  did  for  these  children  besides  observing  and  com- 
prehending them. 

U.  Fr5bel  indicated  for  children  of  8-6  an  Ideal,  a  Position  and  a  Training. 

FBOBEL'S  ideal  CHHiD  LIFE. 

(1)  I  will  refer  to  his  ideal  for  them.  There  is  a  poetic  ideal  for  young  children, 
very  pleasing  and  to  a  certain  extent  true,  which  represents  the  age  as  one  of  sim- 
plicity, of  joyousness,  of  grace  and  of  indescribable  charm.  But  p^ts  treat  every- 
thing with  r^ard  to  emotional  effects,  and  their  picture  has  more  to  do  with  the 
outsider  than  with  the  children  themselves.  Besides,  it  is  evidently  sketched  from 
a  distance.  In  daily  life  we  find  that  children,  with  all  their  charms,  can  be  selfish 
and  wilful,  fretful  and  exacting.  Thus  the  poetical  view  is  partly  contradicted  by 
rei^ty.  Now  Fr^bel's-  ideal  for  children  was  imaginative  and  yet  true.  He  saw 
them  just  as  they  are,  but  his  standard  for  them  was  high  and  beautiful,  because  he 
always  connected  childhood  with  manhood,  and  viewed  their  young  age  in  the  light 
of  the  future.  In  fact  his  intense  interest  in  education  was  founded  ypon  his  love 
of  goodness.  It  arose  from  his  desire  to  promote  the  development  of  noble  charac- 
ters —  from  his  wish  to  make  the  world  better —and  seeing,  as  he  did,  that  life  is 
an  indissoluble  chain,  the  first  few  years  of  that  life  became  invested  in  his  eyes 
with  an  importance,  a  dignity,  a  value,  which  regarded  in  an  isolated  way  they  can- 
not possess.  He  traced  back  every  faculty,  every  capacity,  to  its  earliest  sign  of 
activity  in  the  young  child,  and  he  realized  that  the  first  start  determines  the  road  — 
the  foundation  affects  the  whole  building.  At  the  same  time  Froebel  perceived  most 
clearly  that  every  portion  of  existence  has  its  own  separate  ideal.  His  favourite 
comparisons  were  drawn  from  the  growth  of  plants.  As  there  is  in  each  sta^  of  a 
plant's  life  a  lovely  completeness,  so  should  it  be  with  human  beings.  The  infant 
must  be  an  infant,  the  child  a  simple  merry  child,  the  boy  a  high-spirited  boy,  and 
soon.  This  conviction  made  Frobel  patient  in  his  educational  gardening.  He 
could  avoid  forcing,  because  he  dared  to  trust  Nature,  and  thus  was  able  to  wait  for 
the  imfolding  which  would  come  in  due  course.  His  ideal  for  children  rested,  then, 
on  the  oneness  of  life,  and  on  the  typical  distinctness  of  its  steps  and  stages. 

FRdBEL'S  INVENTION  OP  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  YOUNG  CfilLDRBN. 

(2)  Further,  Frdbel  indicated  for  these  children  a  position,  by  which  I  mean  a 
sphere  suited  to  their  powers.    Now  the  position  of  the  8-6  childT^ii|^o1^ 
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aloujB  and  unsatisfactory.  What  do  we  find  it  to  be?  The  nursery,  in  families 
where  there  is  one,  is  their  ordinary  sphere,  but  how  little  soepe  it  affords  for  tlurir 
active  imitative  growing  faculties!  The  cry  **  What  shall  I  do?"  is  more  often 
asked  than  answered  in  the  nursery,  and  scantiness  of  occupation  leads  to  ingenuity 
in  mischief.  The  nui^  is  continually  assailed  by  the  What,  How  and  Why  of  the^ 
eaj^r  children,  to  which,  from  want  of  knowledge  and  press  of  occupation,  her  re- 
plies are  curt  and  disappointing.  Their  treasured  odds  and  ends  are  despised  as 
rubbish,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  good  behaviour  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  discipline  is  one  of  alteiiiate  spoiling  and  scolding,  while  nuiBery 
storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  excellent  kind 
nurses,  with  plenty  of  common  sense,  under  whose  rule  the  children  thrive,  but 
there  are  many  more  who  look  on  steps  in  growth  as  steps  in  naughtiness,  and  who 
wish  that  all  under  their  charge  would  sleep  and  play  in  baby  fashion.  The  -worst 
risk,  however,  of  nursery  life  Ues  in  its  moral  influence.  The  nurse  may  be  very 
capable  as  to  her  ordinary  duties,  but  who  can  ensure  that  she  has  judgment,  tact, 
and  refinement  of  nature,  or  such  habits  of  speech  and  action  as  these  wide-awake 
little  ones  ought  to  imitate  ?  As  an  alternative,  the  3-6  children  are  perhaps  intro- 
duced into  tlie  school  room,  but  this  also  proves  an  uncongenial  sphere.  *'  Lessons  '^ 
are  not  suited  to  their  stage  of  growth,  and  by  their  brothers  and  sisters  they  are 
looked  on  as  restless  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Or,  if  they  find  a  home  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  is  to  be  treated  as  pretty  plav  things,  and  to  be  petted  by  strangers, 
without  compunction  or  sense  of  responsibility.  These  children  are  perhaps  oest 
off  in  families  where  there  is  no  nursery,  because  they  then  have  more  of  a  mother  s 
care.  But  even  mothers  and  elder  sisters  seldom  recognize  enough  of  their  claims 
to  occupation,  and  tlieir  need  of  space  and  of  out-door  life.  It  is  grievous  to  see 
the  listiessness  and  the  fretful  ways  which  are  the  result  of  confined  and  restricting 
surroundings.  Again,  by  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes  this  intermediate  stage  is 
ignored,  and  almost  an  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  or  walk  it  is  utilized  as  a  nurse  to 
an  infant  brother,  and  it  has  to  take  a  share  beyond  its  strength  in  household  work. 
In  the  ordinary  Infant  School,  too,  notwithstanding  improvements,  the  discipline 
is,  on  account  of  the  numbers,  very  rigid  for  such  young  children.  They  can  re- 
ceive little  of  the  motherly  care  that  they  so  much  need;  vivacity  is  almost  necessarily 
discouraged.  They  have  small  scope  for  observation  except  in  set  object  lessons, 
and  not  sufficient  employment  for  their  active  hands.  Though  they  may  be  far  bet- 
ter off  than  in  an  empty  fireless  room,  or  than  playing  in  the  streets,  yet  the  Infant 
School  seems  to  me  by  no  means  thorouglily  adapted  to  secure  the  growth  of  infant 
faculties.  Very  man]^  children,  thus,  of  every  rank  and  degree  are  witiioutan  ap- 
propriate position  during  these  three  or  four  years.  Fr6bel,  however,  by  his  re- 
markable m  vention  of  the  Kindergarten,  showed  what  the  position  of  the  3-6  children 
may  and  ought  to  be,  whether  at  home  with  their  mouiers,  or  t^nporarily  else- 
where. • 

THE  TRAINING  OP  THE  CHILD. 

(3)  Thirdly,  Fr5bel  indicated  for  these  children  a  training  —  I  might  use  the 
word  education  if  that  word  had  not  become  so  limited  in  meaning.  Now  FrSbel's 
idea  for  little  children's  training  was  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  faculty  under 
kindly  guidance.  We  have  seen  what  their  characteristics  mainly  are  —  bodily  ac- 
tivity of  every  kind,  manual  power,  fancy,  imitative  action,  and  loving  dependence, 
leadmg  to  moral  development.  All  these  characteristics,  all  their  opening  capaci- 
ties should  have  room  to  expand  and  improve.  We  must  not  try  to  do  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  for  them.  They  are  educating  themselves  every  hour  and 
every  day.  But,  said  Frobel,  we  must  give  them  opportunities  for  investigation 
and  for  action,  and  we  should  surround  them  with  loving  influences,  which  are  as 
sunshine  to  these  little  human  plants.  In  the  Kindergarten  such  aims  are  carried 
out.  The  teaching  is  not  direct  instruction.  It  trains  the  senses  and  the  observing 
powers  through  handling  and  doing;  it  exercises  the  muscl  s  and  limbs,  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  imitative  faculty,  it  appeals  to  the  fancy  by  means  of  stories  and 
talk,  it  works  through  the  affections,  it  draws  forth  helpfulness  and  self-respect 
In  conse<)uence  the  children  advance  imperceptibly  but  surely  in  health  and 
strength,  m  knowledge,  in  skill  and  in  conduct.  Frobel  devoted  much  thought  to 
the  devising  and  organizing  of  suitable  occupations  axkd  games  for  this  early  a^. 
which  are  most  successful  m  application.  Still  it  is  his  tJieory  of  training  which 
is  the  most  important  matter  to  Dear  in  mind. 

I  have  here  to  make  two  observations  as  to  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  mere  place  of  play.  I  think  this  accusation  must  come  from  those  who 
have  noticed  it  cursorily.  The  children  are  beginning  to  understand  real  work, 
and  it  ia  quite  amusing  to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  the  smallest  in  the 
class  tries  to  induce  its  tiny  unaccustomed  fingers  to  weave  a  papermatxirlo  model 
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&  bird's  nest.  If  the  children  are  happy  in  their  learning  and  their  doing,  should 
th&t  be  a  cause  of  complaint  ?  Work  ought  to  be  pleasant  in  every  age,  and  es- 
speci&ily  should  it  be  made  so  for  the  little  ones,  to  whom  merriment  is  as  essential 
as  f  resli.  air. 

Again,  the  Kindergarten  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  supplement  to  home-life,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  except  indeed  in  the  case  of  those  neglected  children  in  whose 
homes  bad  influences  prevail.  For  a  part  of  the  daj  it  offers  advantages  which 
even  the  home  does  not.  Owin^to  its  gentle  discipline,  its  large  family,  its  practised 
staff,  it  can  do  in  some  ways  more  than  the  home  alone  can  do,  as  a  preparation 
for  scbool  and  for  life.  But  one  of  Frobel's  objects  in  founding  the  Kmder^arten 
w^as  tbat  It  mi^ht  enable  mothers  and  young  girls  to  gain  hints  as  to  the  training  of 
children.  And  in  anv  case,  unless  home  influences  are  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
er*s  efforts,  her  work  is  disappointing  and  arduous,  and  in  a  measure  thrown 
away.     ♦    ♦    ♦    . 

Miss  Manning  here  suggested  as  a  topic  for  discussion  the  cause  of 
the  neglect  of  Frobel's  methods  in  England;  and  asked  why  English 
Infant  Schools  were  not  more  successful  in  affording  opportunities 
for  tlie  suitable  development  of  their  little  pupils  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Are 
children's  self-educating  metnods  right  or  wrong?  If  right,  let  us  follow  their  in- 
dicatioDs;  if  wrong,  let  us  continue  to  neglect  or  to  work  contrary  to  them.  One 
caald  almost  wish  that  all  nurseries  and  Infant  Schools,  and  even  all  Kindergartens, 
were  suddenly  swept  away  and  forgotten,  in  order  that  those  who  direct  early  edu- 
cation might  place  it  upon  a  new  basis.  The  educational  views  of  the  present  day 
are  theoretically  in  favour  of  natural  rational  training,,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the 
reconstruction  would  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  Fr6bers  ideas.  In  that  case, 
young  children  would  have  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  only  to  their 
German  benefactor,  but  to  those  who  in  their  own  country  had  enabled  them  to 
prepare  during  a  happy  childhood  for  a  life  of  developed  capacity,  right  conduct, 
and  useful  action. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  participated  in  by  eight  speakers,  the 
second  paper  was  read,  which  is  here  quoted  at  length. 

(6)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  OF  A  COUNTRY, 

By  Fraulein  Eleonore  Heerwart,  M.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Kindergarten  system  of  education  is  generally  understood  to  apply  to  children 
of  four  to  six  or  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  but  as  these  years  form  a  portion  only 
of  the  life — a  link  between  earlv  infancy  and  youth  —  the  education  of  children  dur- 
ing this  time  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  course.  No  one  now  denies  that  education 
begins  with  the  cradle  and  continues  after  the  child  is  seven  years  old;  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  impressions  of  the  first  seven  years  are  lasting,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  character  begins  early. 

Comenius,  Peetalozzi  and  Frdbel  assigned  to  the  mother  the  important  office  of 
commencing  the  education,  and  those  who  follow  in  her  steps  are  agents,  no  less 
important,  ui  moulding  the  child's  disposition  and  turn  of  mind.  Ail  the  child's 
powers  come  under  the  notice  of  the  first  educators,  who,  therefore,  must  study  whst 
the  * 'gentle  hints  of  children"  mean.  Sometimes  these  hints  are  signs  of  mental 
life,  or  indications  of  the  will  and  affections,  of  physical  strength  or  weakness.  In 
any  case  they  teach  us  what  the  child  reqmres  and  we  are  the  learners. 

SOCIAL  NEEI>S  OF  CHUJ>BEN  MET  BY  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  mother  cannot  always  be  with  the  child;  others  help  to  influence  it,  and  there 
is  the  Kindergarten  either  at  home  or  near  at  hand  where  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  complete  unfolding  of  the  child's  nature.  The  assembling  of  little  children  to- 
gether, tends,  1st,  to  preserve  their  happiness,  simplicity,  and  health;  )ted,  to  let 
them  unfold  their  various  powers  without  outwara  pressure;  and  8rd,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  next  stage  they  have  to  enter  upon.  Tne  means  for  this  process  of 
education  must  be  suitable,  and  these  we  have  received  from  Frdbel  in  his  '*  Qifts 
and  Occupations."    They  are  simple  and  correct,  and  are  thus  calculated  to  be  a 
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basis  for  what  the  child  has  to  learn  afterwards.  They  contain  not  only  the  ele- 
ments of  future  school  studies,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  work,  for  they  consist  of  the 
same  materials  as  are  used  for  works  of  art  and  industry.  Even  a  superficial  ob- 
server in  a  Kindergarten  sees  a  variety  of  employments  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  children's  capabilities;  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  children  are 
happy  over  their  work  and  pla^.  But  let  a  parent  speak  who  has  sent  a  child  re^- 
larly  to  a  good  Kindergarten ;  ms  judgment  will  be  a  more  accurate  one — something 
of  this  kind:  "  My  child  is  stronger  in  health  since  he  began  going  every  day,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  to  the  Kindergarten,  since  he  learned  to  ulay  gymnastic  games  tliat 

*iliof 


stimulate  his  physical  powers;  he  now  conies  home  full  of  information  about  tlie 
objects  he  has  hiandled  and  the  new  hymns  and  stori^  he  has  learned;  he  finds 
plenty  to  do,  he  can  turn  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  windmill,  a  table  or  a  pretty  sym- 
metrical figure,  he  can  sing  and  play  with  his  httle  sisters,  his  memory  is  improv- 
ing, &c."  And  what  says  a  teacher  who  receives  a  child  from  a  Kindergarten  ?  He 
finds  that  the  new  pupil^s  hands  and  eyes  are  to  be  depended  on;  that  he  is  eager  to 
learn  and  ready  to  work,  that  he  can  listen  and  attena,  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  many  words. 

RELATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  WORK  TO  HANDICRAFT. 

Artizans  who  have  sent  children  to  a  Kindergarten  look  closely  at  the  work  that 
is  brought  home,  for  they  recognize  therein  the  elements  of  their  own  handicrafts. 
Many  a  workmen  has  reason  to  wish  he  had  been  in  a  Kindergarten  when  yoimg, 
and  many  an  artist  has  had  to  overcome  by  years  of  practice  those  obstacles  that 
a  flexible  ha  d  and  a  trained  eye  would  have  easily  mastered. 

The  historian  will  see  in  the  child's  first  efforts  a  resemblance  to  the  crude  attempts 
of  nations;  he  will  watch  the  stages  of  development  as  history  has  witnessed  those 
of  barbarous  tribes,  who  have  afterwards  excelled  in  arts  and  industries. 

The  philosopher  will  trace  his  own  lines  of  thought  to  the  early  imp^ressions  of  his 
childhood;  he  will  recognize  in  the  child  the  working  of  the  expansive  mind;  and 
if  he  attaches  importance  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  body,  he  will  not  expect  that 
the  child's  intellect  should  be  out  of  proportion  to  his  physical  powers.  T^ose  per- 
sons who  know  not  the  manifold  nature  of  the  child,  unduly  develop  one  faculty  to 
tlie  detriment  of  another. 

The  pedagogue,  who  is  parent  and  philosopher  at  the  same  time,  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  haimonious  development,  and  he  pleads  for  sufficient  time  for  the  unfoloing 
of  all  the  faculties. 

Thus  the  visitor  to  a  Kindergarten  will  each  find  points  to  interest  them;  they 
will  see  that,  while  the  child  plays,  it  learns;  it  makes  acquaintance  with  tools  anil 
materials;  it  sees  the  result  of  its  own  efforts,  and  feels  nappy,  because  it  is  con- 
scious of  progress;  it  sees  the  fitness  of  certain  shapes,  and  is  dehghted  with  sym- 
metry, order,  and  neatness.  Success  in  small  efforts  produces  joy  and  the  wish  to 
improve;  idleness,  -with  its  evils,  is  no  longer  heard  of. 

*'W0RK"  AND   "PLAY'*  DEFINED. 

Work  is  an  outlet  for  ideas,  and  it  establishes  harmony  between  knowing  and  do- 
ing. Play,  too,  is  a  means  of  expression  for  what  is  in  the  child's  mind.  If  you 
want  to  Imow  children,  watch  them  at  their  play;  their  dispositions  and  their  no- 
tions are  portrayed  therein. 

True  the  pi-ocess  of  education  is  slower  if  you  let  the  children  act  out  what  they 
know,  instead  of  letting  them  learn  from  books  and  from  people,  thus  accumulating 
knowledge  by  being  simply  the  recipients  of  it.  In  this  waythey  may  learn  much; 
but  they  will  not  become  practical  men  and  women  in  these  days  when  doing  is  re- 
quired of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

If  the  child  has  received  talents  and  powers,  it  also  needs  opportunities  to  make 
use  of  them;  if  it  has  learned  to  knoWf  it  must  also  learn  to  do.  Blowing  and  do- 
ing ought  not  to  be  separated;  the  one  would  be  isolated  knowledge,  the  other  mere 
max^hine  work;  but,  if  combined,  they  help  to  make  a  complete  man. 

Activity  is  natural  and  necessary  tomauKind;  it  means  progress,  life,  and  it  shows 
itself  early  in  the  child,  who.  by  grasping  and  seizing  hola  of  an  object,  by  stretch- 
ing the  limbs,  develops  physical  power  and  places  itself  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  This  is  one  point  on  which  Frdbel  dwells,  namely,  that  their  movements 
should  be  encouraged,  regulated,  and  made  useful.  But  how  seldom  are  parents 
and  nurses  conscious  that  these  movements  are  hints  indicating  that  the  child  needs 
some  one  to  support  its  moving  limbs,  some  one  to  talk  and  smg  while  it  moves. 
Few  remember  that  the  child  needs  an  object  for  its  empty  hands,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise and  strengthen  it;  empty  space  is  not  sufficient  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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T£[£  BSaiNNINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Fr5bel  saw  that  something  educational  must  be  done  for  the  smallest  child;  and 
when  parents  and  nurses  understand  that  whatever  the  j  do  should  designedly  further 
the  child's  development,  they  will  find  it  easy  to  direct  their  attention  to  it  from  the 
bc^ning;  great  will  be  the  difficulty  if  they  wait  till  the  precious  powers  have  run 
wild,  and  must  either  be  checked  or  roused  by  strong  means  in  later  life. 

Frobel  teaches  us  in  his  book  for  mothers  how  to  commence  the  early  education, 
and  he  provides  us  with  the  means.  The  first  of  these  is  a  ball,  in  which  form,  colour, 
and  movement  are  eombined — tjie  very  characteristics  of  the  objects  that  surround 
the  child.  Later  on  he  provides  materials  out  of  which  something  can  be  made,  for  he 
believes  in  the  creative  power  of  the  human  being,  a  gift  inherited  from  the  great 
Creator.  Wliy  should  other  people  —  strangers — mak.e  the  toys  for  children  ?  If  they 
were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  child  there  would  be  the  advanta^  that  the  child 
sees  Juno  they  are  made — then  its  powers  of  imitation  would  come  mto  play. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  child  will  say,-  "  Let  me  do  it,"  when  it  sees  the 
father  water  the  garden,  or  the  mother  make  a  pie.  Imitativeness  is  given  to  the 
child — it  is  a  Divine  gift,  a  great  power  that  helps  to  move  the  current  of  life. 
Why  do  some  people  kill  it  by  preventing  tlie  child  from  imitating  in  play,  as  it 
will  some  day  have  to  do  in  actual  work  ? 

The  child  is  a  link  in  the  human  chain,  which  chain  it  will  have  to  strengthen  bv 
its  own  efforts  when  it  takes  its  place  among  grown-uppeople.  It  is  provided  with 
organs  of  sense,  and  with  that  wonderful  instrument,  Tne  Hand,  to  enable  it  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  outer  world.  It  takes  in  impressions  in  order  to  reproduce 
them  in  some  form  or'^other.  Every  work  of  art,  every  day's  humble  task  is  a  proof 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  mind. 

Work  is  our  privilege.  The  child  must  be  prepared  for  work,  that  it  may  not 
appear  to  him  a  trouble,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  no  mastery  over  the 
material,  and  no  control  over  their  hands.  There  is  beauty  in  the  smallest  work 
well  executed,  and  children  can  do  small  things  well,  if  taught. 

Frobel  says:  "  There  are  three  reasons  why  we  should  work;  first,  God  works, 
and  His  works  are  perfect,  the  great  as  well  as  the  small;  secondly,  Christ  worked, 
every  day  He  did  some  good,  and  those  who  bear  His  name  should  follow  His  ex- 
ample; thirdly,  Qod  has  endowed  us  with  talents,  has  given  us  opportunities,  has 
granted  us  time.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sin  if  we  did  not  work.  The  child  too  has 
all  these  gifts,  only  in  a  smaller  degree;  its  work  is  called  play,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  important;  it  feels  it  has  a  share  in  the  busy  world,  but  uses  its  opportunities  for 
activity  unconsciously;-  it  plays  at  the  sea-side,  in  the  garden,  in  the  street,  in  the 
bouse,  and  everywhere  the  little  hand  is  easily  filled.  With  guidance  it  learns  to 
do  better,  and  with  every  improvement  its  powers  grow.  Let  no  one  despise  first 
attempts,  they  are  the  starting-points  of  those  wonderful  striiotures  that  we  admire 
in  every  country. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SHOWING  OF  CHILDREN'S  WORK  IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  step,  which  Frobel's  followers  will  greet  with  joy,  that  at 
this  International  Health  and  Educational  Exhibition,  the  child's  work  has  found  a 
place  amidst  the  nation's  work.    The  future  artizan  and  artist  is  represented.    The 

child  is  father  of  the  man.'* 

In  various  departments,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  the  small  attempts  of  children 
are  recognized  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  human  efforts,  artistic,  practical, 
and  useful.  The  little  finders  have  done  what  they  could.  The  industry  and  pa- 
tience of  the  child  are  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  perseverance  and  progress  of 
the  nations.  It  is  not  meant  tiiat  the  child  should  be  early  employed  in  factories, 
by  turning  machines  for  the  sake  of  cheap  labour,  but  that  it  should  have  oppor- 
tunities of  unfolding  its  powers  and  of  being  happy  over  productive  play. 

Neither  luxury  nor  comfort  is  the  aim  of  this  Exhibition,  but  beauty,  usefulness, 
and  the  promotion  of  health;  in  all  these  the  child  is  included.  If  exhibitors  and 
visftots  are  pleased  with  the  result,  no  less  pleased  are  the  children  who  contributed 
their  mite  to  this  International  Exhibition. 

Frobel's  words  have  come  true.  The  child's  play  is  no  foolish  trifiing;  it  has  a 
deep  meaning. 

THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  promoters  of  this  Exhibition  have  done  right  in  admitting  children's  work, 
they  have  given  public  recognition  to  the  value  of  small  beginnings,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Kindergarten  system.    In  it  they  see  the  foundation  of  the  n|tiq^^ig|^es. 
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It  IB  easy  to  trace  the  elements  oi  school  lessons  in  the  various  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations, for  we  see  that  by  means  of  Biunber,  form,  and  colour,  the  way  is  paved  to 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework^  geography,  geometry,  history,  natoral 
history^  freehand  drawing;  but  it  is  also  evid«at  that  every  profession  and  art  is  rep- 
resented in  Kindergarten  work,  for  they  too  are  based  on  these  simple  elements. 

Place  what  the  child  has  formed  in  clay  side  by  side  with  the  potter  s  vase  and  the 
sculptor's  work,  and  the  connection  is  at  once  establieted.  Form  is  the  chief  de- 
ment in  these  gradations.  The  plastic  material  may  be  of  ^rious  kinds — batter  in 
tiie  dairy — dough  at  the  baker's.  The  child  imitates  them  vnHk  sand  or  clay.  The 
practised  hand  can  give  form  to  afty  sha^less  mass;  from  soap,  nax,  sugar,  dough, 
chocolate,  upwards  to  metal  and  Carrara  marble,  we  see  the  pro^r««  of  mind  over 
matter.  The  child  soon  imitates  this  kind  of  work  if  you  give  him  sofi  material  to 
suit  the  soft,  weak  fingers.  Give  him  the  raw  material,  as  Nature  does,  and  some- 
thing will  soon  be  produced.  Many  hands  remain  awkward  and  stiff  from  ^raat  of 
early  practice,  which  would  have  given  mastery  over  the  material.  How  ma^y 
persons  are  duicouraged  and  disheartened  over  their  work,  because  they  have  no 
power  or  facility;  how  much  chimi^  work  is  done,  how  much  time  lost,  when  stiff 
fingers  attempt  work  that  would  otherwise  have  been  an  easy  task  or  a  pleasure. 

VALUE  OF  SIMPLE  FOBMS  AND  SINGLE  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  child  trained  from  the  first  according  to  the  principles  of  Frobel  (who  held, 
toother  with  Locke  and  Rousseau,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention),  that 
child  is  not  spoiled  nor  confused  by  many  toys  of  miscellaneous  shapes;  he  lias  re- 
ceived clear  impressions  from  a  few  simple,  concrete  forms,  namely,  the  ball,  the 
cube,  and  the  cvlinder,  called  the  *'  secona  gift;"  an  accurate  picture  of  solid  forms 
is  produced  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  can  recognize  them  eveirwhere  in  his  surround- 
ing; they  will  be  sterting-points  for  other  forms  which  he  has  to  learn  by-and-bye. 
Tms  clearness  is,  in  Frobel  s  opinion,  of  great  importance;  it  has  also  a  moral  bear- 
ing, for  the  child  is  not  exacting,  but  is  content  to  make  the  most  of  small  means. 

llie  solid  form  is  the  most  tangible  to  the  child,  and  the  most  easily  distingiushed 
by  him;  less  tangible  are  the  surfaces  or  planes  which,  in  systematic  order,  come 
next  to  the  solids,  as  they  are  their  faces  or  parts.  In  the  Kindergarten  they  are 
represented  by  square  and  triangular  tablets,  which  are  in  right  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  accurate  in  angles;  these  tablets  of  coloured  wood  or  card  board  can  easily 
be  arranged  into  symmetrical  designs,  and,  as  such,  they  remind  us  of  inlaid  wood 
and  stone  work,  of  mosaic,  floor-cloth,  carpets,  and  wall-paper.  Architecture,  with 
its  decorative  art,  with  its  mason's,  carpenter's  and  glazier  s  work,  has  its  elements 
in  Froebel's  occupations,  and  why  ?  Because  the  material  which  he  uses  is  accurate 
and  geometrical;  it  is  not  fanciful  and  confused,  but  r^ulated  by  a  mathematical 
plan,  similar  to  that  which  the  bee  and  the  spider  instinctively  follow  out  in  their 
structures. 

THE  AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD  CARED  FOR. 

The  crystals  of  snow  and  of  precious  stones  were  in  FrobePs  mind  when  he  pro- 
vided us  with  such  means  of  guiding  the  children's  inventions  and  comfa^tions, 
thus  establishing  a  harmony  between  our  teaching  and  the  beautiful  forms  of  God's 
creation.  Indefinite  and  fanciful  materials  would  not  lead  us  direct  to  the  source  of 
beauty  and  of  truth.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  early  roused,  and  the  child  soon 
appreciates  order  and  fitness  of  arrangement  in  form,  colour,  number,  and  sound. 

Good  taste  will  becom3  natural,  and  will  not  have  to  be  acquired  by  later  efforts, 
neither  will  bad  taste  have  to  be  corrected.  Nature's  forms  are  true;  that  is  why 
Frobel  offers  them  to  the  child;  moreover,  he  follows  Nature's  laws  when  mak- 
ing use  of  them;  he  builds  his  forms  of  bricks  so  that  they  seem  to  grow  out  of 
each  other;  he  adds  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  nature  of  the  materisu,  or  can  be 
developed  from  it.  Thus  his  Kindergarten  occupations  are  not  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  toys  like  those  in  a  toy-shop,  but  a  lo^cal  sequence  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts  and  then  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  again. 

Just  as  he  derived  the  surfaces  from  the  solids,  he  derives  the  edges  or  lines  from 
the  surfaces,  and  these  edges  or  lines  he  utilizes  again  in  various  ways;  we  see 
therefore  among  the  Kindergarten  occupations  the  line  made  use  of  in  his  course  of 
drawing,  or  more  tangibly  illustrated  by  threads  and  sticks  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
power  of  vision  and  to  the  mental  stage  of  discrimination  in  the  child.  The  con- 
crete must  precede  the  abstract. 

Paper-twisting,  stick-plaiting,  stick-laying,  the  jointed  lath,  pea- work,  ring  and 
thread-laying,  drawing  and  sewing  on  card,  bring  the  lines  into  every  position  and 
proportion  before  the  child  who  handles  them  itself;  hand  and  eye  are  trained;  it 
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makes  its  own  discoveries  whil«>  measiiring,  arranging,  combining  the  given  male- 
rial.  The  beautiful  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  as  well  as  of  works  of  art, 
are  henceforth  a  delight  to  the  child. 

As  Frdbel  dealt  with  form,  so  he  deals  with  colour,  sound,  and  number,  for 
which  he  devises  occupations  and  opportunities.  The  child  early  distinguishes 
objects  by  their  colour,  and  delights  m  it;  from  want  of  cultivation,  however,  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colour  is  often  weakened  or  perverted,  and  bad  taste,  if  not 
colour-blindness,  may  be  the  consequence. 

Frobel  wishes  to  prevent  this  by  offering  his  balls  of  pure  and  simple  colours 
from  the  first  as  they  leave  a  clear  impression  u^n  the  child's  mind.  The  first  play 
has  therefore  its  eaucational  value,  although  it  seems  a  simple  amusement  when 
the  movements  of  the  ball  are  accompanied  by  the  rhythmic^  movements  and  by 
the  simple  song  of  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Later  on  the  child  chooses  colours  for  mat-plaiting,  sewing  with  wool,  or  it 
mixes  them  when  it  paints  simple  designs  and  outlines  of  objects.  Colour-blind- 
ness may  thus  be  early  detected  and  possibly  checked.  This  would  certainly  be  one 
advantage,  but  the  application  of  colours  to  such  designs  as  lead  to  decoration,  to 
paintinf  as  an  art,  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  every  child;  and  if  every  one 
cannot  oecome  an  artist  in  colour,  every  one  may  at  any  rate  be  led  to  admire  the 
hues  and  tints  of  a  landscape  or  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  colour  in  works  of 
art.  Why  do  we  pity  a  bhnd  person,  if  it  is  not  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
colour  affords  to  the  eye,  and  or  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  by  their  colours  ? 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  OCCUPATIONS  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

A  closer  survey  of  Eondergarten  occupations  may  help  us  to  appreciate  their 
value  in  relation  to  the  work  that  can  be  derived  from  them,  and  we  hope  we  have 
shown  that  Technical  Education  is  closely  connected  with.  them.  The  Kinder- 
garten viewed  in  this  light,  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  employers  in  every 
country.  **  The  difference  between  the  work  of  the  adult  and  that  of  the  child 
lies  in  the  more  skilful  execution  and  the  more  matured  thought  of  the  adult, 
as  well  as  in  the  texture  of  the  material  used;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  element  and  the  finished  design.  To  a  child,  we  give  material  not  only 
softer  and  more  pliable,  but  in  smaller  quantity  or  of  smaller  size;  such  material 
it  can  easily  hanale  and  master,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  was  too  stiff,  too 
large,  or  too  fine,  or  in  fact  unmanageable  for  the  little  fingers."  (See:  **  The  aim 
of  Kindergarten  Occupations.")  By  mtroducing  the  Kindergarten  occupations  into 
schools,  and  graduating  them  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  we  help  to 
counterbalance  their  mental  work,  and  to  illustrate  many  abstract  lessons  by  the 
manifold  uses  of  the  concrete  materials.  Hand  work  would  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  many  pupils  if  thev  themselves  experienced  the  difficulties  and  the  beauty  of  it. 
Many  hours  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  idleness  may  be  filled  by  some  man- 
ual employment,  and  much  additional  happiness  and  health  may  be  procured  by 
industi^. 

Eight  persons  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  From 
the  remarks  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  few  words  of  personal  experience  show- 
ing the  actual  results  of  the  training  upon  nis  own  child,  are  quoted; 
as,  also,  a  part  of  the  concluding  remarks  with  which  the  distin- 
guished Educator  who  presided,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  ll.  d.,  H.  M.  In- 
spector of  Schools,  summed  up  the  subject. 

(c)  Mr.  Severn,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  yoimg  teachers,  ventured 
to  think  that  the  more  me  Kindergarten  system  was  adopted  the  more  marked 
would  be  the  improvement  of  the  young  teachers.  He  had  noticed  for  some  years 
that  the  Elmdergarten  system  inspired  children  with  a  strong  desire  to  teach.  Some 
years  ago  he  constantly  found  his  little  girl,  who  was  about  seven  years  old,  and 
His  little  boy,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  older,  trying  to  teach  the  baby  geography. 
Thev  ^  a  paint  box,  and  made  the  baby  hold  the  brush  and  colour  maps,  and  also 
made  nim  repeat  the  names  of  the  counties  of  England.  Soon  after  that,  one  after- 
noon, when  he  came  in,  he  found  his  little  girl  explaining  to  a  small  visitor  how  to 
loake  an  ecjuilateral  triangle.  As  she  had  not  a  pair  of  compasses  she  made  the 
necessary  circles  with  a  penny,  and  having  made  a  spot  at  the  centre  she  showed 
how  it  was  done.  Afterwards  he  found  her  trying  to  explain  other  simple  figures 
in  the  same  way. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  ATTRACTIVE  TO  CmLDREN. 

His  children  at  first  liked  the  Kindergarten  better  than  home.  A  gentleman  one 
afternoon  called  who  was  very  much  interested  in  sport.    His  (Mr.  Severn  s)  little 
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boy,  aged  then  about  six  years,  asked  him  what  ^^un  he  shot  with,  and  he  replied 
that  he  shot  with  central  fire.  The  boy  then  said  that  his  father  shot  with  a  pm- 
gun,  and  that  he  liked  the  pin-gun  b^t,  because  the  pin  stuck  out  and  showed 
when  the  gun  was  loaded.  The  visitor  remarked  that  ne  was  a  clever  boy,  and  he 
supposed  went  to  school.  The  boy  replied  that  he  did  not  go  to  school,  bat  he 
went  to  a  Kindergarten.  The  visitor  asked  if  that  were  not  the  same  as  school 
**  OhI  dear  me,  no,"  said  the  boy;  **  we  go  there  to  play."  The  visitor  then  asked: 
"Do  not  you  do  any  lessons  at  all?"  **0h,  nor*^  the  bov  answered.  "If  there 
were  lessons  it  would  be  a  school,  and  I  would  not  go  then.  "  Well,  what  do  you 
play  at?"  The  boy  answered:  "  We  play  at  all  sorts  of  e;ame6,  geography,  hi:>torj, 
arithmetic,  modelling  and  drawing.*^  He  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  show  that 
the  English  Kindergarten  system  —  though  it  might  not  be  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  principlea  of  Frobel  —  was  a  source  of  real  amusement  to  children;  and 
h}  really  did  think  that  very  young  children  ought  to  be  taught  in  an  amusing 
way  or  not  taught  at  all.  Their  home  lessons  were  of  very  great  importance,  but 
they  should  be  made  easy  and  comfortable.    *    *    *    . 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Fitch)  said  he  thought  he  mi^ht  congratulate  the  Section  upon 
having  had  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  discussion.  Before  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  morning  he  ought  to  read  a  sentence  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hand  by  a  lady:  **  I  regret  I  did  not  hear  the  papers  read,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  from  experience  I  am  convinced  that  Kindersarten  and  object  teach- 
ing with  finger,  hand,  arm,  and  trunk  exercises  are  the  only  teaching  that  should 
be  attempted  in  schools  for  all  classes.  My  children  have  had  a  Kindergarten 
governess  since  they  were  two  years  of  age,  and  my  son,  who  is  five  years  old,  told 
a  builder  that  his  mother  would  not  take  nis  house,  and  on  being  asked  why»  he  re- 
plied, *  You  have  not  disconnected  your  drain-pipe.'  He  then  explained  that  the 
drain-pipe  ought  to  be  cut  off,  with  an  open  gully  underneath."  That  was  only  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  sort  of  teaching  might  be  made  an  organ  for  the 
development  of  observation  in  young  children.  Any  one  not  convinced  of  that  be- 
fore must  have  been  convinced  of  it  that  morning. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE  EINDERQARTEN. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  trained  teachers,  a  point  which  had  been  urged 
with  great  force,  the  Chairman  observed  that  Frobel's  method  was  not  a  mechani- 
cal art  which  could  be  acquired  by  purchasing  a  shilling  handbook  descriptive  of  his 
methods,  or  by  buying  a  box  of  models.  It  was  a  philosophy,  a  theory,  a  principle. 
It  required  to  be  learned  by  those  who  had  thorough  sympathy  with  cnildhood, 
and  who  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  '*  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones."  He  was  sure  that  unless  they  could  get  a  good  sup- 
ply of  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  well-qualified  teachers,  they  would  nevo*  do 
what  they  were  aiming  at.  Therefore  the  true  solution  of  the  difiictdty  was  to 
make  the  principles  of  Frobel  more  intelligible  to  those  who  were  to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  next  generation.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  in  training  colleges, 
from  which  the  large  majority  of  their  teachers  went  out,  increased  attention  was 
^iven  to  this  subject.  No  training  colleges  had  done  that  better,  or  were  earlier 
m  the  field,  than  those  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
they  would,  in  the  afternoon,  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Bourne,  tlie 
active  secretary  of  that  society,  what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be  done  under 
existing  conditions.  He  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  must  not  be  impatient. 
They  could  not  deal  with  a  great  question  like  this  except  with  such  instruments  as 
they  ah'eady  had.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  fill  the  schools 
of  England  —  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  elementary  schools — with  well- 

aualified  teachers.  They  must  therefore  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  be  disappointed 
\  the  progress  made  were  comparatively  slow.  He  for  one,  having  had  occasion 
to  watch  the  growth  of  this  movement  for  many  years,  was  only  too  thankful  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  which  was  being  made. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  ALL  INFANT  SCHOOLS  DUB    TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVBMBNT. 

Every  infant  school  that  he  had  visited,  though  very  far  from  the  ideal  which  had 
been  sketched  to-day,  was  distinctly  better,  and  on  its  way  to  much  greater  improve- 
ment, owing  to  the  discussions  and  observations  that  had  been  and  were  belns  made 
through  the  press  and  through  public  meetings,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Fr6bel 
Society,  and  of  such  teachers  and  wri ters  as  they  had  had  Mf ore  them  to-day.  Theiv 
was  ^eat  reason  for  congratulation,  and  if  their  efforts  were  directed  steadily  to  the 
traimng  of  teachers,  what  they  wanted  to  achieve  would  befc»:e  ^ii^^^l^attained. 
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He  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the  valuable  observationB  made  by  M.  Buls, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  a  per- 
manent form.  That  gentleman  had  shown  that  Frdbel's  own  personal  expeneiice 
was  necessarily  rather  limited,  and  that  while  his  principles  were  capable  of  univer- 
sal application,  the  particular  way  in  which  they  should  be  applied  depjended  very 
much  upon  the  country,  and  upon  the  special  siuToundings  of  the  children.  Do 
not  let  uiem  suppose  because  Frobel  was  so  wise  and  so  far-seeing  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  whole  subject.  Do  not  let  any  Frobel  teacher  suppose  that  there  was 
no  room  for  further  development,  and  for  that  adaptation  to  special  needs  and  i^e- 
quirements  which  was  spoken  of  so  forcibly  by  M.  feuls. 

From  the  paper  to  which  the  chairman  referred,  as  the  one  to  be 
read  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
following  passages  are  taken;  the  first,  as  showingthe  very  large  num- 
ber of  very  young  children  who  are  sent  to  the  English  schools,  and 
also  a  paragraph  showing  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  all  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  are  under  thirteen  years  oi  age.  It  is  these  few 
years  of  school  life  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren educated  in  the  public  school,  which  intensifies  the  importance 
that  should  be  given  to  infant  and  primary  instruction. 

It  is  because,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  so  large  a  pro- 
Ix)rtion  of  children  leave  school  before  reaching  fifteen  years  of  age 
that  a  vast  amount  of  educational  talk  is  fruitless.  Men  are  talking 
and  growing  excited  over  educational  questions  which  concern  only 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  while  the  majority  of  school 
children  have,  long;  Jbef  ore  reaching  that  age,  ended  all  their  school 
days !  Certainly,  in  this  view,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  the  very  youngest  pupils,  and  the  training  of  the  infant  and  pri- 
mary schools  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  country  than  the  put- 
ting of  a  few  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  in  Manual 
Training  Schools. 

In  all  other  matters  sensible  men  reco^ize  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  laying  sure  foundations,  but,  in  the  most  important  of 
all  earthly  matters,  the  building  up  of  the  character  of  the  coming 
generation  of  men  and  women,  they  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  ignore 
this  fundamental  truth;  and  to  think  that  nurses,  servants,  and  the 
poorest  paid  teachers,  are  fully^equate  to  give  all  the  instruction 
needed  by  the.  younger  children.  To  those  who  realize  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  unlearn,  than  to  learn:  the  first  shaping  and 
development  of  the  awakening  intelligence  of  tlie  child  seems  by  far 
the  most  important  work  of  education.  Such  enlightened  educators 
would  secure  the  wisest,  best  trained  teachers.  For  the  youngest 
children;  but  the  wisdom  of  school  committees,  school  boards  and 
of  parents —  almost  universally  —  seeks  the  cheapest  teachers  for 
younger  children ! 

A  mistaken  economy  whose  results  are  far  more  destructive  than 
those  of  ordinary  wastefulness. 

id)  INFANTS*  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  CODE  OF  1884. 

By  Alfred  Bournk,  B.  A. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  British  and  Foreign^  School  Society  should  confine 
its  exhibition  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  branch  of  school  work;  that  a  society 
which  has  been  labouring  for  76  years  to  promote  universal  education,  whose  prin- 
ciples of  local  government  and  religious  freedom  have  been  taken  as  a  model  for 
the  School  Boani  system  inaugurate  14  years  ago  by  the  Legislature,  and  whose 
Training  Colleges  educate  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  trained  teachers  of  the  country 
for  all  classes  of  schools,  sh()uld,  as  far  as  the  Exhibition  and  Conference  are  con- 
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cemed»  ignore  all  but  Infants'  Schools,  and  give  special  prominenoe  to  the  iCiiMler- 

Sarten  system.  The  limitation,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Bocsietj's  tim- 
itional  policy.  The  Ck)mmittee  was  first  formed  in  1808  to  develop  and  spread  the 
Lancastrian  system  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  beUef  that  the  methods  of  Joseph 
Lancaster  woidd  be  foimd  to  be  of  universal  application — as  desirable  for  one 
country  as  for  another;  and  the  Society  has  been  more  concerned  during  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  its  existence  to  discover  and  reccMnmend  methods  by  ^irhich 
education  may  be  improved  than  to  hold  any  gigantic  operations  in  its  own  handa. 
It  has  always  aimed  to  stimulate  and  direct  local  effort,  meanwhile  testing  and 
commending  any  new  and  "  more  excellent  way  "  which  might  be  able  to  prove  its 
excellence,  and  show  itself  to  be  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle^of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

INCREASING  ATTENDANCE  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLB. 

Several  reasons  ma:f  be  alleged  for  giving 'special  prominence  at  this  tune  to 
questions  connected  with  Infants'  Schools.  Tnere  is,  first,  the  actual  number  of  the 
children  who  are  sent  to  school  under  6  years  of  age.  This  nunib^  is  given  for 
England  and  Wales  in  the  latest  returns  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU  as  841,128  in 
5,962  departments  of  schools.  There  is,  further,  the  fact  that  the  number  is  steadily- 
increasing.  In  1874  the  number  of  children  und^  6  years  of  age  on  the  r^g^sten  of 
schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Education  Department  was  617,910.  Hie  increase 
is  86  per  cent,  in  10  years.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  how  large  a  pionortion  of 
our  population  has  its  home  in  large  cities,  overgrown  towns,  and  crowded  nei^h> 
bourhoods,  away  from  the  sweet,  bright,  and  wholesome  influences  of  the  fidds 
and  the  flowers.  The  little  ones  who  are  ^thered  into  the  schools  ought  to  be 
specially  cared  for,  to  counteract  the  depressing  influences  outside.  Are  we  doin^ 
our  best  for  tliis  rapidly  increasmg  host  of  baby  scholars?  Does  our  trealniait 
tend  towards  the  healthy  development  of  body  and  mind,  the  formation  of  good 
tastes,  disposition,  and  character;  or  are  we  embittering  their  young  lives,  and  put- 
ting a  drag  on  future  educational  progress  by  laying  upcm  them  burdens  heavicT 
than  they  can  bear?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  under  previous  codes,  the 
Code  of  1884,  with  its  commentary  in  the  instructions  to  inspectors  lately  iasned, 
seems  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  teachers  of  infants.    »    *    *    . 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  those  who  approve  of  the  Kindergarten  sysfcem  to  pat 
forward  its  claims  to  attention,  to  expound,  exhibit,  and  exemplify.  Foronethin^ 
is  certain:  we  can  no  more  afford  to  waste  the  time  before  6  vears  of  age  than  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  can  neglect  the  preparation  of  his  fields.  The  earl^  years 
are  very  precious,  and  their  use  or  abuse  will  be  felt  all  through  school  life  and 
afterwards.  The  school  age  is  short  in  England  among  the  lower  dasses.  Only 
12.32  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  on  the  registers  m  1888  were  over  12  years  of  age,  and 
only  4.52  over  13.  If  there  is  to  be  education  worthy  the  name,  some,  and  no  in- 
significant part,  must  be  done  in  the  Infants*  School.  And  that  education  must 
\ye  good  —  better  than  it  has  been  —  if  we  ia  this  country  are  to  maintain  the 
English  prestige,  and  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence  which  natural  causes  have 
given  us,  admits  of  no  doubt." 

Mucli,  which  refers  to  the  details  of  the  requirements  of  the  Eng- 
lish code  of  regulations,  is  here  omitted;  as  of  no  special  value  to 
American  Educators.  The  general  statements  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Kindergarten,  per  se,  are  given ;  because  they  are  of 
universal  application  and  interest. 

I  am  pleading  for  the  latter  course — for  the  Kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for 
the  school.  Let  us  have  for  the  little  ones  happy  home-Like  places  with  plenty  of 
room,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  plenty  of  light,  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  nothing  ugly 
or  slovenly,  or  su|^estive  of  grossness  or  selfishness  or  misery — gardens  in  which  Oie 
human  plants  will  grow.  Let  us  have  a  sufficiency  of  loving  teachers  touched  wiUi 
a  feeling  of  childhood's  weaknesses,  with  "  hearts  at  leisure  from  themselves  to 
soothe  and  syinnathize,"  and  glowing  with  delight  at  the  budding  of  higher  nature, 
with  minds  sumciently  enriched  and  active  to  excite  and  satisfy  the  cariosity  uf 
awakening  intellect.  Let  us  have  organized  and  well  directed  play,  so  that  every 
limb  may  have  its  exercise,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  grown-up  people  around  may  be  a&<Kx:iated  with  the  pleasant  activities 
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of  the  restless  and  arowmg  children.  Let  us  liave  carefully  graduated  work  for 
enquiring  eyes,  and  listening  ears,  and  busy  fingers— work  which  shall  at  once 
awaken  enquiry  and  satisfy  tne  natural  craving  for  results,  while  it  teaches  lessons 
of  patience  and  perseverance,  cultivates  accuracy  and  dexterity,  and  rewards  in- 
dustry by  creating  new  and  higher  ideals,  and  opening  up  new  fields  for  exertion. 
'*  The  child  "  (says  a  wise  lecturer  on  teaching) ''  who  has  learned  in  infancy  to  look 
steadily  at  the  forms  and  aspects  of  things  near  him  is,  later  in  life,  a  better  oh-  \^ 
server  of  nature  and  student  of  physical  science.  He  ^ets  more  enjoyment,  and 
more  culture,  from  seeing  pictures  or  fine  scenery,  than  n  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  gaze  aimlessly  and  vaguely  at  the  things  around  him.  He  who  has  been  taught 
by  exercises  ever  so  childish,  steadiness  of  hand,  and  precision  of  touch,  is  better 
fitted  hereafter  to  be  a  draughtsman  or  musician,  and  no  training  of  the  ear  to  the 
finer  difference  of  vocal  inflection  and  ea;pres8ion  is  without  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  literary  perception  and  taste.  We  know  that  the  development  of  greater 
sensitiveness  to  sight  and  sound  is  accompanied,  almost  necessarily,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  power;  that  outward  expression  is  a  great  help  to  inward 
clesmess;  and  that  whether  we  call  the  quickening  of  physical  senaibihty  a  part  of 
lower  or  of  higher  education,  it  is  too  important  a  factor  in  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  a  man  to  be  disregarded  by  any  teacher  whether  high  or  low."  What  we  ask  is 
tha^  a  child  may  have  some  such  development  before  it  is  set  to  school  tasks.  Let 
the  preparatory  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  the  child  will  come  to  school-work 
ready  to  learn  rapidly,  and  go  on  step  by  step  to  the  highest  education  which  can 
be  put  within  its  reach.    *    *    «    . 

DIPPICULTIE8  WHICH  PELAY  THE  SPREAD  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  real  difiicultiee  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Kindergartens  are  to  be  found  in 
insufiicient  premises,  insufficient  staff,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  the  rational  method  of  educating  little  children.  Small  classes,  each 
with  a  capable  and  sympathetic  teacher,  are  expensive,  yet  they  are  essential  to  the 
study  of  individual  peculiarities  and  the  adaptation  of  the  training  to  each  of  the 
little  ones.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  And  this  difficulty  will  not  permanently 
stand  in  the  wa;^.  No  money  is  so  well  invested  as  that  which  is  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing each  successive  generation  better  than  the  preceding  one.  And  the  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  will  appear  more  and  more.  In  the  words  of  one  of  its  ablest 
exponents,  **  fVobers  ideas  are  beginning  to  spread  in  England.  We  are  noting 
more  than  formerly  the  fact  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  that  defects  in  power 
and  character  may  be  greatly  traced  to  original  defects  of  training.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  believe,  therefore,  in  the  immense  and  lasting  strength  of  early  influ- 
ences. And  the  value  of  a  right  guidance  of  infants  grows  upon  us,  too,  as  we 
more  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Frobel  used  to  say,  the  child  is  the  seed-corn 
of  the  future.  We  mtisHook  at  lif e  as  a  linked  whole.  Those  babies  that  sit  so 
quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms,  those  little  ones  in  pinafores  and  jackets,  that 
shout,  and  laugh,  and  quarrel  around  us,  will  be  the  statesmen,  the  teachers,  the 
mothers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  handicraftsmen  of  thirty  years  hence.  The  infant  of 
tonday  may  have  to  edit  the  newspaper  that  it  now  deUghts  to  tear  and  crumple,  to 
legislate  for  the  school  in  which  it  is  at  present  the  youngest  pupil?  or  to  analyze  the 
snow  crystals  tiiat  it  merrily  stretches  out  its  hand  to  catch.  The  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  chfldren.  No  efforts  then 
can  be  too  strenuous  that  their  minds  may  become  wise,  their  conscience  steadfast, 
their  hearts  unselfish  and  kind.  And  it  is  surely  important  that  all  ^ho  desire  such 
an  end  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  Frobel,  a 
man  who  spent  nis  years  in  trving  to  promote  rationed  education  simply  from  an 
ardent  wish  to  help  towards  the  realization  by  mankind  of  a  high  ideal  of  life. 

A  very  excellent  paper  on  "  The  apparatus  needed  for  play  and  for 
iustruc5tion,"  by  Miss  Celia  Ellis,  followed,  omitted  here  because  sim- 
ilar information  is  readily  accessible  from  Kindergarten  handbooks. 
A  very  valuable  paper  on  **  Infant  Schools  in  France"  was  then  read 
by  "  Madame  Dillon,  Inspector  General  of  Infant  Schools,  France," 
giving  the  history  of  their  growth  from  1770,  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  "Knitting  School"  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  by  Pastor 
Oberlin.  A  discussion  followed.  A  few  remarks  of  one  of  the 
speakers  are  here  quoted  as  bearing  directly  upon  some  of  the  phys- 
iological benefits  of  proper  infant  training: 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  INPANT  TRAINING. 

(e)  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  he  thought  that  one  of  the  best  resultB  which  had 
arisen  from  the  decision  at  which  the  country  arrived  some  twenty  years  ago,  as  to 
bringing  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  and  capacities,  was  this  apprecia- 
tion of  infant  culture.  Modern  physiology  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  certain  pursuits  which  were  most  fittingly  acquired  at  the  very  earliest  age. 
And  out  of  these  primary  perceptions  more  complex  and  advanced  conceptions  were 
built  up,  reaching  at  last  the  highest  exertions  of  which  tlie  human  mind  was  capa- 
ble. It  was  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantages  of  that  early  training  which 
began  even  before  the  cliild  could  speak,  and  was  gathered  by  mstinct  from  the 
well-ordered  mind  of  the  mother.  It  was  this  which  more  than  anything  else  mod- 
ified that  idea  of  heredity  which  had  lately  been  so  much  talked  about.  By  begin- 
ning in  the  earliest  stages  very  much  could  be  done  to  supplv  earlv  deficiencies,  and 
so  put  a  curb  upon  those  faculties,  and  upon  those  desires  which,  by  reason  of  their 
excess,  were  likely  to  disturb  the  future  of  the  child.  He  remembered  tiiat  Mr. 
Routledge,  one  of  the  School  Inspectors  for  East  Kent,  wrote  to  the  Times  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  a  great  deal  of  discussion  was  taking  place  in  reference  to 
colour  blindness,  stating  that  in  his  experience  he  had  met  with  no  case  of  actual 
colour  blindness  where  a  child  liad  received  instruction  in  a  good  infant  school 
This  accorded  with  the  experience  that  it  was  very  rare  indeed  for  any  one  of  the 
faculties  to  be  totally  wantmg,  but  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  one  of  them 
to  be  so  far  deficient  that  the  exercise  of  it  reouired  peculiar  labour  from  which  we 
all  instinctively  shrank,  whether  in  childhood  or  in  mature  a^.  These  were  mat- 
ters which  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  training.  Attention  should  not  be  de- 
voted solely  to  the  development  of  those  faculties  which  were  strong,  but  there  should 
be  some  system  of  persuasion  by  which  irksome  exercises  might  be  rendered  as 
pleasant,  as  they  were  strengthening  and  stimulating. 
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A  few  extracts  from  papers  read  in  188G  before  a  recent  American 
conference  follow,  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  free  and  public 
Kindergartens  in  the  United  States.  These  papers  are  supplemented 
by  the  report  of  a  well-known  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  one 
of  the  most  thriving  inland  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

While,  as  already  stated,  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  treat  exhaust- 
ively the  subject  of  Kindergarten,  tlxe  literature  alone  of  which  is 
extensive,  the  following  extracts  from  thereport  made  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
the  summer  of  1880  give  a  summary  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the 
movement  in  the  establishment  of  free  Kindergartens  in  the  United 
States  to  that  day.  This  report  appears  in  the  official  publication  of 
proceedings.* 

(a)  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

By  Constance  Mackenzie. 

The  past  thirteen  years  have  been  memorable  for  the  free  kindergarten  movement 
in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  tliat  time,  the  work  was  largely  private,  experi- 
mental, and  within  the  limits  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  *'  Kindergarten"  was  the 
shibboleth  of  the  few.  It  was  new,  strange,  mysterious,  and  consequently  made 
slow  progress,  often  slipping  back,  often  standing  still.  It  needed  free  work,  on  a 
broader  l^is,  to  insure  it  careful,  unbiased  investigation  and  adoption  by  the  many. 
The  year  1873,  which  found  the  new  educational  movement  scarcely  astir,  was  to 
witness  the  initial  steps  of  a  large  work  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  the  generous  offer  of  her  services 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  of  that  city,  consenting  to  supervise  and  direct  an 
experimental  Kindergarten,  if  the  board  would  provide  the  room  and  the  salary  of 
one  kindergartner.  *  *  *  .  At  the  end  of  five  years  there  were  two  Kinder- 
gartens in  nearly  every  first-grade  public  school  in  the  city;  and,  to-day,  St.  Louis 
^ives  training  to  over  four  thousand  little  cliildren,  preparatory  to  sending  them 
into  tlie  public  schools. 

From  1873  until  1877,  St.  Lor  is  stood  as  the  sole  representative  of  free  kindergar- 
ten work  in  the  coimtry.  In  1877,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  opened  two  Kindergartens 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  at  her  own  expense.  Slie  gave  largely,  also,  to- 
ward the  support  of  two  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1878  opened  fourteen  others,  in  1879 
twelve  more.  Since  then,  clianges  have  been  made;  and  there  are  at  present 
twenty  in  and  near  Boston,  with  an  enrolment  of  about  thirteen  hundred  of  the 
poorest  children.  These  are,  as  they  have  been  from  the  first,  supported  solely  by 
the  liberal  charity  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Then  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  San  Francisco, 
credit  for  the  initiation  of  which  is  largely  given  to  an  address  de- 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  at  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Session,  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  15-22,  1886.  Edited  by 
Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Conference.  Boston:  Press  of  Geo.  H. 
Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street.     1886.    Pp.  457.  .     ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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livered  in  1 878  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  urging  upon  the 
citizens  the  urgent  need  in  their  city  of  a  system  of  free  Kinder- 
gartens. This  beginning  was  wisely  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
**Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  her  Bible  Class/'  so  that  1,000  poor 
children  are  now  reported  as  attending  free  Kindergartens, 

Chicago  followed  in  1879;  Mrs.  E.  M,  Blatchfield  wias  the  pioneer 
in  this  city,  where  2,300  children  are  reported  as  attending  these 
schools. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  Miss  Anna  Hallowell,  who  had 
been  much  interested  in  the  feoston  experiments,  began  the  work. 
The  aid  of  President  Steel  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  in  promoting  this  movement  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.  One  thousand  children  are  reported  as  in  these 
schools  ana  the  plan  of  establishing  free  Kindergartens,  as  a  part  of 
the  city  school  system,  is  urged  upon  the  Board  of  Elducation, 

In  Cmcinnati,  free  Kindergartens  were  begun  in  1879;  300  pupils 
are  reported  in  attendance.  • 

In  1880  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  took  up  the  movement 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stewart,  a  former  principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools,  in  charge  of  the  first  Kindergarten;  1,550  children  are  re- 
ported as  attending  the  City  Kindergartens. 

New  York  can  probably  boast  of  a  fpreater  number  of  free  kindergartens  within 
her  limits,  outeide  of  kindergai*ten  associations,  than  any  other  city  in  the  Uni<Mi. 
Oakland  and  San  Jose,  Gal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Port- 
land, Me.;  Pittsfield  and  Florence,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Baltimore, Md. ;  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;"  Providence,  R.  L , — are,  in 
addition  to  the  cities  cited  above,  giving  free  training  to  more  than  two  thousand 
children  in  and  out  of  institutions. 

As  a  basis  for  this  report,  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  questions,  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  free  kindergarten  work,  was  distributed  to  all  who  were  believed  to  have 
had  practical  experience.  These  were  responded  to  with  a  promptness  as  gratifying 
as  it  was  helpful. 

An  examination  of  the  replies  siiows  an  average  age  for  each  kindergarten  chUd 
of  four  and  a  half  y fears.  The  classes  reached  range  from  those  in  "  moderate 
circumstances"  to  *'  our  future  criminals,*'  with  a  strong  majority  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  **  children  of  the  working  classes,"'  "  the 
poor,"  "  the  very  poorest,"  making  the  average  class  of  those  of  **  low  and  degraded 
parentage."  From  these,  we  exclude  the  public  school  kindergartens  of  St.  Lou» 
and  Milwaukee. 

The  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  showing  the  influence  of  this 
training  in  various  directions  are  given.  The  report  closes  as 
follows: 

HOW  KINDERGARTEN  TRAININQ  DISCOURAGES  PAUPERISM  AND  CRIME. 

Kindergarten  training  continued  would  aid  in  reducing  pauperism  by  developing 
self-helpful  activity.  The  beginnings  of  manual  training  are  part  of  the  kinder- 
garten.   The  child's  hands  and  eyes  are  ever  busy  to  produce  and  observe. 

Nearly  every  trade  and  art  has  its  place  in  Frobel's  system,  which  gives  the 
child  the  alphabet  of  them  all  by  calling  upon  him  to  master  the  materials  anil 
principles  common  to  all.  Hence,  the  manual  training  side,  developed  and  con- 
tinued, would  give  all  people  the  desire  for  and  the  power  of  self -supporting  activity, 
and  in  this  way  reduce  pauperism. 

Others  answer  that  the  kindergarten  does  prevent  crime  and  pauperism:  •*  br 
teaching  the  child  to  respect  the  rights  of  others";  "by.  developing  tne  power  of 
invention,  with  ability  to  execute";  "  by  preventing  idleness,  and  encouraging  in- 
dustry"; "  by  training  the  hand  to  work,  and  the  mind  to  love  and  respect  that 
work";  "by  training  the  child  to  be  self-dependent'*;  **by  teaching  energy, 
despatch  in  work,  and  diligence." 

BYom  1878  to  1886,  the  number  of  kindergarten  children  in  this  country  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  from  a  handful  of  one  thousand,  to  twenty  thoosand.  The 
kindergarten  system  is  now  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  speak  for  itself.    The 
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prejudice  of  the  few.  who  wiU  not  see  the  hurtful  zeal  of  unwise  advocates,  who 
claun  for  it  more  than  it  claims  for  itself,  though  it  did  much  to  hinder  its  first 
uncertain  steps,  now  holds  it  back  no  longer. 

With  the  practical  experience  of  public  kindergarten  work  contributed  by  two 
cities;*  with  a  State  law  paseed  withm  the  last  few  months  in  Connecticut,  to  the 
effect  that  three  years  shall  be  the  legal  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  public 
schools  of  that  State;  -with  pro^ressiye  men  and  women  awakening  to  a  realization 
otihe  yalue  of  good  eariif  traimng  for  children, —  the  future  is  full  of  hope  that  the 
kindergarten  will  become  the  basis  of  public  education,  as  well  as  the  introductory 
jstep  in  all' work  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

The  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  d.  d.,  of  New  York,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  "The  bearing  of  the  Kindergarten  on  the  prevention  of 
crime/'  A  paper  which  begins  with  this  sentence  **  Education  is 
the  true  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  foundation  of  a  normal  edu- 
cation lies  in  the  Kindergarten/'  At  the  close  of  his  interesting 
description  of  the  actual  work  and  influence  of  the  Kindergarten, 
among  which  he  instances  the  "laying  the  foundations  of  inoustrial 
skill",  he  says:  "The  eist  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  one  word 
with  which  I  opened."  He  repeats  the  sentence  and  adds:  "The  State 
would  find  it  a  cheap  investment  to  found  free  Kindergartens  as  a 
pre-primary  department  of  our  public  school  system.  What  it  would 
spend  there  it  would  save  in  our  prisons." 

(5)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  JN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Superintendent  A.  P.  Stone. 

[A  Roport  presented  to  the  School  Oommittee  of  Spring^fiekl,  MassachuBetts,  by  tho  Superintendent 

ofSchoola,  October  So,  1886.] 

To  the  School  Commiitee  : 
Gentlemen  —  At  your  re^^lar  meeting  in  June  the  following  vote  was  passed: 
''  Ordered,  that  tlie  supeiintendent  be  requested  to  investigate  and  report  to  tliis 
board,  at  Ae  October  meeting,  whether  the  Kindergarten  system,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  can  be  adc^ted  in  the  Primary  grades  of  our  schools;  and,  if  so,  at  what  ex- 


Thare  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  legallv 
supported  at  public  expense,  insomuch  as  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  school, 
altnough  it  is  as  much  an  educational  agency  as  any  school  is,  or  can  be.  The 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  nowhere  define  a  school,  as  such.  They  require  schools 
to  be  established  and  kept  for  the  public:  and  they  specify  certain  branches  tliat 
must  be  taught;  but  our  highest  courts  have  decided,  more  than  once,  that  those 
studies  do  not  constitute  a  definition  or  a  limit  of  the  schools,  but  that  they  are  the 
minimiiiw  required,  and  that  towns  and  cities  have  a  broader  power  which  may  be 
used  to  extend  the  province  and  scope  of  the  schools.  There  is,  therefore,  no  legal 
objection  to  the  public  support  of  the  kindergarten.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  was 
established  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  1870,  and  was  supported  for  several  years  from 
the  scboc^  i^>iMropriation. 

A  CONCISE  STATEMENT  OF  KINDERQARTEN  METHODS. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  peculiar  system  of  elementary  training,  designed  to  lead 
the  child  by  smiple  and  natural  methods  to  a  voluntary  exercise  of  its  powers,  so  as 
to  make  those  powers  self -active.  Books  are  not  used  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
furnish  the  children  with  words  or  ideas.  Advantage  is  taken  of  their  natural 
fondness  for  play,  to  niiake  their  surroundings  such  that  they  will  be  constantly  in- 
tweeted,  and  will  take  delight  in  whatever  is  to  occupy  their  minds;  and  then  by 
a  nmnber  at  objects,  called  gifts,  they  are  directed  in  a  series  of  occupations  that 
are  calculated  to  give  a  gradi^  and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  d 
the  mind.  The  child  is  not  dealt  with  as  a  passive  being,  but  as  one  whose  self- 
actfvity  is  to  be  encouraged  and  directed.  Abstract  ideas  and  words  are  discarded, 
and  the  leojner  works  at  first  through  the  senses  alone.  " 
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Good  habits  of  obBervation  are  cultivated,  and  gradually  the  children  begin  to 
acH]uire  and  express  ideas  of  matter,  color,  form,  i)06ition,  direction,  distance,  etc. 
Physical  exercise,  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness  and  the  conttx)l  of  the  passioa^ 
and  feelings  receive  constant  and  careful  attention.  Tlie  children  are  not  taught 
individually,  but  in  gnmps,  that  they  nmy  become  unselfish  and  leam  to  submit 
their  wills  to  the  greater  number  of  their  fellows.  Diucipline  is  not  maintained  by 
repressive  measures,  but  by  keeping  the  children  pleasantly  occupied,  and  by  sug- 
gestions rather  than  by  commands.  Willing  obedience  and  healthful  moral  train- 
ing are  constantly  the  leading  objects  aimed  at. 

RESULTS  ATTAINED  BY  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

Those  who  have  studied  tliis  system  and  observed  its  results  generally  concede 
the  following: 
I.  The  children  trained  by  it  are  more  submissive  to  school  discipline. 
II.  They  are  more  intelligent,  more  exact  observers,  and  grasp  ioieas  more  readily 
than  others. 

III.  Tliey  make  greater  progress  in  school  work,  especially  in  arithmetic,  drawing, 

the  sciences,  ana  in  the  use  of  language  to  express  their  own  ideas. 

IV.  This  kind  of  training,  better  than  any  other,  leads  directly  to  industrial  edu- 

cation. 
The  impression  usually  left  upon  the  mind  of  any  c-areful  observer,  by  a  group  of 
kindergarten  trained  children,  is  that  they  are  very  cheerful,  intelligent,  active,  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  school  work.  In  Europe,  the  period  most  appropriate  for  tliis 
kind  of  training  is  thought  to  be  that  from  the  age  of  three  years  to  the  age  of  six 
or  seven. 

REQUISITES  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHER. 

None  but  tliose  of  rare  qualifications  can  succeed  «as  teachers  in  this  work.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  instinct  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  as  well  as 
careful  training,  are  here  necessary  for  the  highest  success.  But  in  the  liands  of  a 
teacher,  with  such  endowments,  the  kindergarten,  whether  judged  in  reference  to 
its  principles  and  philosophy,  or  its  results,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful 
educational  agencies  ever  put  in  practice.  But  it  nevertheless  remains  true,  that  a 
poor  kindergarten  teacher  will  inevitably  make  a  stupendous  failure.  But  tiie  kin- 
dergarten IS  not  a  school,  and  a  school  is  not  a  kinder^rten.  Neither  is  the  kinder- 
garten a  substitute  for  home  training,  although  it  is  intended  to  round  out  and 
complete  such  training. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Can  this  system  be  introduced  into  our  Primary  schools? 

I  see  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction  in  this  way:  Let  there  be  established  one 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  one  of  our  Primary  schools,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  it  and  where  it  would  become  a  kind  of  feeder  to  the  school,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  training,  as  shown  in  subsequent  school  work,  could  be  carefully 
observed  and  tested.  ,  The  probable  cost  of  such  a  trial  would  be  about  as  follows: 

For  teachers,  from  $500  to  $600  per  annum;  for  kindergarten  gifts,  $70;  for  ma- 
terial used  up,  $60.  lliese  last  two  items  are  sufficient  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Tlie  cost  of  furniture,  tables  and  chairs  would  be  about  $35.  This  would  make  a 
total  outlay  to  begin  with,  for  the  first  year,  of  from  $665  to  $765.  For  subsequent 
years  it  would  cost  less,  probably  about  $540  to  $640  a  year.  This  would  provide 
for  a  class  of  25  children,  the  usual  limit  of  a  kindergarten  class.  If  the  teacher  i^ 
a  good  one,  subsequent  classes  could  be  added  to  this  without  much  extra  expense 
for  teaching,  by  employing  unpaid  assistants  who  would  be  willing  to  work  gratu- 
itously for  six  months  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves  for  kindei:^BLrten 
teachers. 

Kindergarten  training  la-ill  shorten  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  Primary 
school  course.  But  I  do  not  think  that  American  parents  will  generally  allow 
their  children  to  be  tjikcn  from  their  homes  for  this  purpose,  at  tiie  age  of  three 
years.  Better  say  four  and  one-half  or  five  years;  and  then  lessen  the  Idndeigar- 
ten  course. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  this  system  at  once  into  all  our  Primary  schools  would 
meet  with  two  objections;  the  first  of  which  is,  the  large  expense  neoessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  rooms,  appliances  and  material,  furniture  and  teachers.  The 
amount  of  this  expense  can  at  present  be  only  conjectural,  but  it  would  certainly 
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reach  a  number  of  thousand  dollars.  Then,  as  a  settond  objectioli,  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  everywhere  to  the  success  of  the  kindergarten. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  MAY  BE  MODIFIED  BY  KINDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

But  my  belief  and  ho})es  in  the  possibilities  and  usefulness  of  the  kindergarten 
are  not  in  the  adoption  and  use  of  it  altogether  in  its  present  form.  Education  is  a 
progressive  science,  and  some  of  the  best  features  of  our  schools  to-day  are  the 
results  of  clianges  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  by  the  adoption  of  more 
practical  ideas  and  methods,  and  by  discarding  things  that  are  irrational  and  use- 
less. And  why  should  the  kindergarten  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  institution  and  a 
finality  ?  Why  cannot  some  of  its  best  features  be  incorporated  into  our  Primary 
school  and  made  to  harmonize  with  whatever  of  good  there  is  already  in  them  ? 
Many  Primary  schools  have  already  been  modified  and  improved,  in  this  way. 
Kindness  rules  the  little  children  more  than  formerly,  the  use  of  books  is  delayea, 
and  objects  of  various  kinds  are  used  for  illustration  and  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  do 
their  own  thinking*  It  is  possible  for  the  city  to  train  her  own  Primary  teachers  at 
no  great  ezp^ise.  Let  those  teachers  be  imbued  with  the  kindergarten  spirit,  one 
of  the  best  things  about  the  institution;  let  the  children  be  taken  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  trained  for  a  year  without  books,  but  with  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  other  similar  appliances.  Upon  this  training  a  better  system  of  in- 
struction may  follow  that  will  utilize  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  kmdergarten. 

These  last  remarks  are  my  answer  to  your  inquiir  whether  any  portion  of  the 
kindergarten  can  be  introduced  into  the  Primary  grades  of  our  schools.*' 

PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSTONS  BEFORE  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHI- 
CAGO, JULY,  1887. 

The  latest  public  expresaion  by  American  Educators  concerning 
the  Kindergarten,  occurred  during  the  holding  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  Chicago,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  that  association.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  papers  and  discussions  at  Chicago 
in  1887  with  those  of  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1884:,  given 
in  Paper  V.  of  this  Appendix,  as  affording  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  attitude  of.  educators  generally  towards  Kindergarten  training. 

It  is,  of  course,  principally  in  the  relation  of  the  Kindergarten 
both  to  Industrial  Education  generally  and  to  Industrial  Art  training 
particulai'ly ,  that  so  much  space  is  given  to  this  topic  in  this  Appendix. 

The  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Kindergarten  Department 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  papers  on  Kindergarten  just 
preceding. 

The  following  summary  of  proceedings  recites  these  papers  and 
discussions  : 

Kindergarten  Department. 

Farwell  Hall,  Chicago,  III,  July  14,  1887. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  President  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  secretary,  Miss  Alpha  O.  Smith,  of  Iowa,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  pro  teni. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  annual  address. 

)liss  Clara  A.  Burr,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  tlien  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  Kin- 
dergarten Training  in  Normal  Schools." 

mm  Kate  K  Brown,  of  Boston,  followed  with  a  pai^er  on  **  The  Application  of 
Froebel's  Educational  Principles  in  Primary  Schools." 

In  the  discussion  of  these  papers,  the  following  t<x>k  part:  Mr.  Both  well,  of  Al- 
bany, Miss  Curtis,  of  Kansas  City,  Miss  Dickey,  of  Utah,  and  others.    *    »    ♦    . 
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Second  Session. 

The  departiueiit  met  in  the  same  place,  od  Friday^,  July  15th,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  two  o*clock,  p.  m. ,  the  president  in  the  cliair. 

Miss  Eleanor  Beebe,  of  Louisville*  Kentucky,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten 
in  the  Education  of  tlie  Blind.*' 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  president.    •    ♦    *    . 

Alpha  O.  Smith. 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

(c)  OPENING  ADDRESS.* 
W.  H.  Hailmann,  ph.  d.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  hare  the  honor  of  .addressing  you  from  the  chair. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  reiterate  a  few  points  which  I 
liavefrom  time  to  time  brought  before  you.    •    »    ♦    . 

If  kindergarten  children  do  not  fit  the  primary  schools,  it  may  be  that  the  pri- 
mary schoms  are  at  fault,  or  it  may  be  that  the  kindergarten  is  at  fauU. 

*  *  *  Of  course  the  kinder^rten  system  must  not  be  judged  br  any  one  kin- 
dergarten. Each  kindergarten  is  but  an  approach  to  the  ideal.  There  are  good 
kindergartens  and  bad  kindergartens,  just  as  there  are  good  schools  and  bod 
schools  —  we  do  not  conclude  from  this  that  school  systems  are  a  failure.  Theiv 
are  good  hotels  and  bad  hotels,  good  churches  and  bad  ones,  good  men  and  bad 
men.  Because  one  man  is  bad,  we  do  not  turn  against  all  maimood.  This  would 
be  superficial  judgment. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  KIKDBROARTEN. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  reliable  criteria,  however.  In  the 
first  place  a  good  kindergarten  in  all  its  work  is  preeminently  religious  and  ethical. 
Work  in  the  kindergarten  from  beginning  to  end  lias  reference  to  the  religious 
promise  in  the  growth  of  the  child. 

Again  at  every  point  of  the  work  the  teacher  must  act  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
child,  must  place  himself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  from  this  labor  toward  the 
child's  (the  human)  ideal.  If  the  kindergartner  sees  in  the  gifts  and  occupations  ends 
instead  of  means  of  instruction,  if  she  makes  weaving,  building,  or  folding,  mattPtf 
of  in.struction,  and  subordinates  the  child  to  these, —  she  has  not  the  spirit  nf 
Frobel. 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  we  must  go  down  to  the  child.  I  would  say,  go  up  to 
the  child;  lift  yourself  if  you  can  to  his  level  of  innocence,  of  singleness  of  purpose, 
of  pure  and  simple  enjoyment  of  all  things;  follow  the  child,  be  led  by  him;  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  seek  to  know  the  direction  in  which  he  drifts, —then  help 
him  in  his  upward  tendencies,  and  ^;uard  him  against  all  that  looks  downward. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  is  essentially  ethical.  All  its  work  must  build  up  char- 
acter,—  benevolence,  justice,  rii^hteousness,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  this 
purpose  its  surroundings  are  adiusted.  "  Then,"  say  some  of  the  critics,  "you  do 
not  propose  that  children  shall  know  anything  ?  '*  Know !  We  want  them  to  know 
vastly  more  than  they  know  now;  their  knowledge  shall  not  be  merely  verbal,  but 
practical,  entering  the  pupil's  very  life. 

If  the  kindergarten  lias  any  quarrel  with  the  school  — though  I  cannot  see  tiiat  it 
lias, —  it  is  not  that  the  school  teaches  too  much,  but  that  it  fails  to  }Hit  into  the 
learner's  life  the  knowledge  it  does  teach. 

THE  kindergarten  PRACTICAL,   NOT  THBORBTICAU 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  theoretical  and  visionary,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  school  is  eminently  practical.  It  says,  "  Gh>  to  life,  to  nature;  come  in  contact 
with  things,  gather  experience,  make  experiments;  think  and  do;  whatever  jou 
learn,  use."  is  this  theoretical  and  \isionary,  or  should  not  those  terms  be  rather 
applied  to  the  bookish  school  of  grammarians,  of  the  ready-made  sciences  ? 

Frobel  does  not  condemn  science,  but  uses  it.  He  would  lead  the  leamw  to  use 
aU  his  knowledge  for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  mankind.  He  seeks  uni^ 
in  all  things.     Matter  and  force,  body  and  mind,  the  spiritual  and  physical,  work 
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]iand  in  hand.  Thus,  too,  there  is  to  him  no  antagonism  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, between  light  and  love.  Tlie  one  seeks  the  Most  High  from  without,  the 
otlier  seeks  for  him  from  within.  In  everything  Froel>el  seeks  unity,  an  inner 
lind  an  outer  harmony,  training  the  lower  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  possibilities, 
and  all  for  the  highest  ideaL 

I  was  asked  in  the  council,  **  But,  if  a  child  has  a  good  memory,  would  you  go  at 
something  else  and  not  develop  that?**  I  would  develop  that  to  its  legitimate  out- 
come, turning  the  memory  into  the  intellect,  into  insight,  into  conduct.  If  we  stifle 
memory  before  it  reaches  conduct,  we  stifle  the  child's  soul. 

Are  not  men's  principles  at  variance  with  their  conduct?  This  should  not  he  so: 
man  should  be  m  harmony  with  himself  in  all  his  life  utterances.  So,  too,  he 
should  be  in  harmony  with  mankind,  with  nature,  with  God, —  obeying  their  laws, 
limiting  himself  by  the  righteousness  that  binds  him  to  these. 

A  few  words  of  warning  to  the  kindergartner  may  not  come  amiss.  She  is  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers,  and  among  them  one  of  the  most  serious  is  self -adulation. 
She  is  not  a  better  teacher  because  she  professes  Frobel,  and  can  handle  the  gifts. 
Tliere  must  be  within  her  the  living  spirit  of  growth.  I  have  seen  better  kinder- 
gartners  in  district  schools  where  the  name  of  Frobel  has  never  been  heard,  than 
in  many  kindergartens  which  boasted  of  costliest  outflts,  and  were  labeled  with 
Frobel  all  over. 

THB  RESULT  TO  THE  CHILD  THE  ONLY  ESSENTIAL  THING. 

The  child,  not  the  first  or  third  gift,  is  to  be  developed.  I  have  seen  children 
worried  time  and  again  for  laying  a  stick  in  a  way  not  in  the  books,  although  his 
way  was  much  better.  There  is  still  too  much  schoohshness  in  our  kindergarten, 
time  tables,  sequences,  laws  of  opposites,  logical  development,  and  the  like.  They 
are  beautiful  in  adult  science,  but  only  hinder  child  growth. 

Again,  many  yield  to  the  objection  that  the  kindergarten  makes  work  too  pleas- 
ant to  the  child.  And  is  there  harm  in  this  ?  Did  Hercules  gain  his  great  jphysical 
|x)wer  throuf^h  physical  worry?  Was  Siegfried  worried  into  his  superiority?  Or 
was  not  his  life  one  round  of  vigorous,  cheerful,  pleasant  activity?  And  with  us, 
does  strength  ever  come  from  worry  ? 

Is  it  prolbable  that  a  child  will  work  less  for  being  cheerful  ?  Why,  if  worry  is 
theonly  price  of  work,  then  is  work  the  activity  of  the  slave,  and  play  the  activity 
of  the  free  man.  Shall  yom- child  be  a  slave?  Children  and  gcds  play;  in  play 
man  is  most  like  Ood.  Let  the  child  play  himself  into  harmonious,  cheerful, 
beneficent,  fully  developed  manhood,  ana  womanhood,  and  work,  true  work,  god- 
like, creative  will  be  his  heaven,  his  greatest  joy. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  Permit  me  to  warn  you  against  mere  culture 
for  its  own  sake,  against  culture  that  does  not  tend  to  action;  against  culture  that 
admires  itself  for  wasting  life  over  the  inane  intricacies  of  a  Browning,  or  that 
hovers  over  its  treasures  of  learning  or  its  art-love,  in  a  miserly  inactivity.  The 
kindergarten  wants  culture,  it  is  true,  social  culture,  human  culture,  divine  culture, 
but  all  of  them  in  streams  that  lead  outward  and  upward  into  truly  beneficent, 
active  lives. 

Tlie  first  paper  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  Kindergarten  methods 
i.s  here  given  entire.  The  training  of  the  teachers,  as  the  Massacliu- 
setts  people  found  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing, is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  successful  introduction  of  new 
studies,  or  methods,  in  the  public  schools.  If  the  advocates  of  in- 
dustrial training  are  right  in  considering  the  methods  of  the  Kinder- 
Karten  as  the  best  elementary  training  for  their  purposes,  then  they 
<an  hardly  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  naving  the  pub- 
lic schoorteachers  thoroughly  trained  in  these  methods. 

id)  THE  VALUE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Burr,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Tlie  question  to  be  answered  by  the  State  normal  and  training  school  is,  How  in 
the  prescribed  time  can  the  student  be  trained  to  such  an  appreciation  of  educational 
principles  as  will  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  education  of  others  ? 
.  Tlie  attempt  to  answer  this  question  has  led  to  an  endless  chain  of  devices,  each 
link  of  whicn  possesses  an  identity  of  its  own,  because  forged  from  the  n^e^[i[^A9^ 
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the  special  achool.  Tlie  chain  binds  together  the  entire  system  of  State  trailing 
schools,  by  the  strong  purjxjse  to  do  honest  work.  A  que*ition  of  interest  to  one  be- 
comes the  int-erest  of  all,  therefore  the  first  step  in  consideration  of  the  question, 
how  to  secure  higher  professional  training  for  teachers,  is  one  of  general  interest. 

Each  training  school  lias  its  stsmdard  of  exceUence  and  its  special  measures  for 
attaining  the  end  in  view.  Where  can  one  be  found,  however,  tiiat  does  not  admit, 
by  its  course  of  action,  the  fact  that  its  work  cannot  be  tested,  until  the  student 
attempts  to  teach  wliat  he  has  learned?  The  management  of  the  crude  material, 
which  is  admitted  to  the  State  normal  and  training  schools,  causes  difficulties  that 
are  unknown  in  the  city  training  school;  but  the  very  fact  of  pupils  of  tlie  city 
schools  having  been  trained  in  a  uniform  high  school  svstem  bruigs  difficulties  that 
are  unknown  to  the  State  school.  But  in  both  city  and  State  institutions  the  prac- 
tice department  alone  reveals  the  defective  training.  This  test  will  expose  crude 
scholarship  of  State  pupils,  if  it  exists,  and  the  mechanical  teaching  of  those 
pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  large  classes  according  to  the  public  school  system. 

DIFFICULTIES  CONFRONTINO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  ti-aining  school  is  it  possible  to  do  the  youiig 
teacher  such  irrevocable  harm  as  in  the  practice  school.  The  difficulty  of  putting 
the  mind  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  child  to  be  taught  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  involves  the  whole  art  of  teaching,  and  special  attention  should 
be  airected  to  this  point  before  the  student  begins  to  do  practical  work.  Ever>- 
department  teacher  in  the  training  school  should  elucidate  tne  principles  of  his  sul>- 
ject,  with  the  idea  of  having  the  pupil  place  himself  in  the  relation  of  student  mtid 
teacher.  When  this  habit  has  been  acquired  in  the  ordinary  recitation  rocflu,  he  is 
ready  to  attempt  the  exi)eriment  of  placing  his  mind  in  relation  to  that  of  a  child 
and  to  the  subject  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Whatever  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  teacher,  his  first  mo- 
tive  will  be  that  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  supervising  teacher,  far  he 
seldom  feels  free  enough  to  think  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  never,  in  the  be- 
ginning, has  any  appreciation  of  how  to  meet  them.  His  failure  to  consider  the 
individiialitv  of  the  cnild  is  but  the  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  tiaining  and  hif^ 
inability  to  Icnow  himself.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted,  that  the  American  public  achool 
system  is  a  machine,  then  should  the  training  schools  root  out  the  tendency  u» 
mechanical  work  by  tmining  students  as  men  and  women  should  be  trained,  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  capacity  to  understand  the  human  mind.  To  do  this  th«» 
student  must  be  placed  under  such  conditions  that  he  can  readily  appreciate  what 
he  must  be  in  order  to  do. 

The  practice  department  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  studying  child  life, 
because  of  the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed.  Tlie  teacher  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment must  pay  tribute  to  the  State,  the  city,  to  parents,  to  pupil  teachers,  ami 
to  the  children.  What  wonder  if  her  own  sense  of  justice  is  dishonored,  in  her 
eflfort  to  pay  the  hundred  weight  of  flesh  demanded ! 

Since  the  practice  school,  which  applies  the  final  test,  does  not  affoixi  facilities  t^> 
the  pupil  in  training  for  a  study  of  child  nature,  he  must  receive  a  diploma  entitling 
him  to  teacrh,  when  the  most  imix)rtant  part  of  this  work  is  yet  unlearned.  lie 
must  of  necessity  take  it  up  without  intelligence  sufficient  to  guide  him  in  preserv- 
ing the  child's  individuahty;  hence  his  teaching  is  mechanical,  and  his  school  inu5t 
be  a  machine  where  the  child  is  not  developed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nowhere  can  the  opportunity  be  found  for  studying  real  children,  excepting  in 
the  true  kmdergarten.  The  word  *'true"  has  significance  in  the  fact  tnat  the 
American  people  in  accepting  the  kindergarten  must  discriminate  between  the  n*al 
and  the  imitation.  Between  the  sunset  upon  Ontario's  pulsating  waters  and  the 
representation  of  the  scene  upon  canvas,  there  is  a  mighty  diflTerence.  One  is  felt, 
the  other  is  studied. 

A  TRUE  KINDERGARTEN  DEFINED. 

A  true  kindergarten  is,  then,  indispensable  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  th*^ 
public  school:  and  the  pupil  teacher  should  come  directly  under  its  influence  and 
should,  therefore,  work  in  the  practice  school  under  the  direction  of  the  kinder- 
gartner.  In  order  to  direct  this  work  the  kindergartner  should  be  a  training  teacher, 
with  exnperience  in  public  school  work  and  its  difficidties,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  normal  course  pursued  by  the  pupil  teacher.  She  should  under- 
stand the  application  of  Pestalozzian  principles  and  be  an  expert  in  applving 
those  of  Frdbel.  A  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  these  two  reformers  will  re- 
veal the  characteristic  differences  which  should  be  illustrated  abmidantly  through 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten.     During  this  illustrative  work  the  oupiiL  teacher. 
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as   an   observer,  should  notice  what  the  child  does,  should  discover  the  motive  and 
ilrtiM^   axi  inference  as  to  what  this  indicates,  and  determine  what  use  this  knowl< 
tnlge  is  to  be  to  the  teacher.    Since  each  normal  and  training  school  should  be  con- 
iJ  noted,   according  to  its  particular  conditions,  although  the  general  plan  of  work 
may  aocord  with  that  of  every  other  State  training  school,  so  the  kindergarten  of 
eaeK   of  these  training  school  should  have  an  individuality.    G^ames  and  occupa- 
tions should  bear  the  impress  of  origuiality,  which  necessarily  follows  ideal  work, 
and  is  the  only  kind  of  teaching  that  should  be  observed  by  the  pupil  teacher.    Tlie 
stereotyx>^  work  so  commonly  found  in  books  and  the  imitation  kindergarten,  is 
most  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  teacher,  the  child,  and  the  school  at  large. 
The  object  of  studying  the  child  in  his  natural  environment  is  to  learn  the  law  that 
regul£ites  his  development,  and  the  kindergartner  must  free  herself  from  all  tram- 
mels, in  order  to  illustrate  this  law  and  to  lead  the  child  to  that  degree  of  develop- 
inent  of  which  he  is  capable.     Pupil  teachers,  as  well  as  kindergartners,  should  be 
drained,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  Frobel's  system.    There  is  not  too 
uiuch  €ientiment,  but  kindergartners  often  unconsciously  fortify  themselves  beliind 
a  bulvrark  of  false  sentiment,  and  sliow  a  lamentable  want  of  philosophy  in  their 
"work. 

THE  KINDEBOARTBN  MUST  BE  BELATED  TO  THE  PRIMABY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  SUCCEED. 

Unless  kindergartners  can  be  trained  to  a  broad,  deep  conception  of  educa- 
tional  principles,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  system  is  but  the 
underpmning  of  the  great  educational  structure,  there  c€ui  be  no  hope  of  having 
thi^  system  made  a  pa^  of  the  public  schooL    If  this  is  not  done,  the  kindergarten 
cannot  be  an  educational  factor.    The  Stat^  normal  and  training  school,  the  foun- 
tain head, -does  and  should  refuse  to  recognize  training  work  in  the  kindergarten, 
that  is  not  put  upon  a  basis  that  must  command  the  respect  of  educators.    Since  the 
failure  of  young  teachers  is  from  want  of  power  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
unknown  mind  of  the  child,  then  they  must  know  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  since 
the  only  place  where  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  is  in  the  kindergarten,  and  since 
training  schools  demand  philosophical  work,  here  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
through  philosophical  work  in  the  kindergarten  the  training  of  teachers  arid  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  to  be  elevated.    To  train  kindergartners  and  primary  teacnexs 
to  work  in  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  two  lines  of  training  dis- 
tinct and  yet  related,  both  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers,  and  the  schools 
wherein  they  practice  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  kindergarten  training 
teacher.    The  coiu^e  of  study  in  the  primary,  junior,  and  senior  grades  should  be 
related  to  that  of  the  kindergarten,  because  all  should  be  evolved  from  nature. 

The  law  of  relation,  which  gives  to  the  kindergarten  its  spirituality,  is  even  more 
advantageously  applied  in  higher  grades,  and  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of 
making  work  play  and  play  work.  Frdbers  gifts  reveal  this  law  so  plainly  that  it 
Beems  almost  tangible,  and  primary  teachers  readily  appreciate  its  value  when 
studied  thus,  and  soon  learn  to  recognize  it  in  their  teaching,  and  through  its  appli- 
cation grow  to  a  knowledge  of  th6  child. 

RELATION  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  are  unnecessarily  stereotypd,  yet  as  they 
now  stand,  they  form  a  basis  for  any  branch  of  industrial  education  that  may  l)0 
undertaken;  and  the  primary  teacher  should  understand  this  course,  that  she  may 
be  prepare  to  receive  kindergarten  children,  and  that  she  may  the  more  reatlily 
execute  the  industrial  work  entrusted  to  her  grade. 

The  effort  to  relate  the  kindergiuten  to  the  public  school  through  lectures  and  dis- 
connected work  has  proved  hurtful  rather  than  helpful.  Pupil  teachers  receive 
about  enough  instruction  to  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  are  ready  to  accept  positions  to  teach  as  kindergartners  or  primary  teachers, 
guided  in  theirchoice  oy  the  matter  of  salary,  when  their  training  and  qualifications 
have  fitted  them  for  but  one. 

The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  regular  kindergarten  training  class,  who  have  not 
had  normal  training,  is  often  advisable.  They  should,  however,  be  sent  to  recitations 
in  deparfanents  of  the  normal  school  that  may  have  bearing  upon  the  kindergarten, 
and  give  to  it  depth  and  scope.  The  standard  of  admission  to  tlie  kindergarten 
trainmg  course  should  be  liigher  than  that  commonly  recognized,  and  more  should 
be  demanded  of  graduates  than  the  completion  of  a  course  of  manual  training, 
familiarity  with  games  many  of  which  cannot  stand  an  educational  test,  and  se- 
quences with  gifts. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  SURE  OF  ULTIMATE  APPRECUHON. 

The  faith  exhibited  by  educators  in  their  repeated  efforts  to  sound  the  depths  of 
Frobel's  philofiophv,  and  its  bearing  upon  education,  only  proves  that  it  will  yet  l>o 
established  throughout  America.  The  failure  to  make  the  kindergarten  as  yet 
scarcely  more  than  a  preventive  criminal  measure  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  thi» 
State  to  make  this  department  of  training  a  feature  of  the  normai  and  trainiii.:; 
school. 

The  State  has  not  recognized  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  in  toiining  priinarv- 
teachers,  because  time  and  favorable  conditions  have  been  wanting  for  pro^  of  its 
worth.  But  the  day  dawns  when  wise  le^slation  will  secure  liie  needea  t^i^ropri:!- 
tion  to  put  the  ordinary  primary  teacher  in  possession  of  kindergarten  mTnciples, 
and  to  send  out  kindergartners  who  will  work  in  sympathy  with  the  puolic  acliool 
system.  Time  alone  can  and  will  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  through  th«v 
mission  of  the  true  kindergarten  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  State  normal  and 
training  schools  of  our  country. 

From  the  next  paper  which  discusses  at  some  length  the  relations 
of  the  primary  school  teacher  to  the  kindergarten  methods,  and  inci- 
dentally illustrates  something  of  the  ideals  and  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  plans  of  Frobel,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

{€)  APPLICATION  OF  FROBEVS   PRINCIPLES    TO    THE    PRIMARV 

SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass, 

*  *  *  We  need  to  feel,  first  of  all,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  kindergartners 
and  teachers  di'awing  nearer  together,  and  cultivating  mutual  knowledge  and  hviii- 
pathy.  There  has  not  been,  and  is  not  even  now,  any  vital  and  sympathetic  union 
between  these  two  stages  of  early  education.  Both  the  kindergartners  and  teachei-s 
have  regarded  their  work  as  a  separate,  isolated  thing.  £ach  must  do  his  work 
independent  of  the  other,  with  scant  reference  as  t<?  any  possible  connection  that 
may  oe  between  them.  * '  The  kindergarten  is  not  a  school,  it  has  none  of  the  schoi  »I 
aims,  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school,*'  has  been  the  cry  from  some  on  tho 
one  side.  By  the  primary  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten  has  eithi^r 
been  ignored,  or  regarded  with  suspicion,  some  maintaining  that  its  influence  is 
detrimental  to  good  work  in  the  schools.  All  these  objections  are  groundless,  and 
show  only  misapprehension  of  the  relations  of  things. 

The  kindergarten  as  a  separate  isolated  fact,  will  never  be  more  than  a  pallid  little 
blossom,  that  scarce  knows  whether  to  live  or  die.  Taken  in  its  proper  connecti<Mi 
and  relations  with  school  life,  it  is  destined  to  become  a  beautiful  flowCT",  whose  rieh 
beauty  is  prophetic  of  even  future  bloom. 

The  deepest  value  of  kindergarten  training  is  not  always  apparent  in  the  kind(»r- 
garten  itself,  but  further  on  in  school  Ufe,  when  the  well  trained  reason  aCnd  judg- 
ment act  in  conjunction,  with  every  developed  perception  on  the  alert,  with  an 
imagination  at  once  richly  dowered  and  sensitive.  The  Kindergarten  apart  from  tho 
school  is  like  the  heart  or  brain  separated  from  the  body.  Tlie  school  apart  from 
the  kindergarten  is  a  torso,  a  body  shorn  of  its  most  impressive  features.  **  Thero 
fore,  let  not  the  hand  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

Let  the  teacher  strive  to  find  out  the  principles  that  underlie  the  occupations  and 
plays  of  the  kindergarten.  She  will  find  them  the  beacon  lights  by  which  her  bark 
must  be  steered. 

Let  the  kindergartner  cease  to  regard  her  fraternity  as  having  alone  attained  unto 
and  applied  these  principles.  She  may  find  in  many  primary  schools,  that  which 
would  nave  delighted  the  heart  of  Froel)el  himself.    »    ♦    ♦    , 

But  did  Frobel  claim  to  be  anything  but  a  most  untiring  seeker  after  truth?  Did 
he  seek  for  liimself  the  notoriety  of  having  been  the  sole  discoverer  of  universal 
law?    Was  he  not  a  learner  among  learners?    »    ♦    »    . 

In  this  work  there  is  neither  high  nor  low,  for  each  is  but  a  part  of  one  great  whole. 
The  farther  we  advance,  the  more  are  we  indebted  to  those  who  have  wrought 
before  us.     We  are  simply  building  upon  their  broad  foundation. 

We  see  the  first  workings  of  these  principles  in  the  nursery  life  of  a  well  ordered 
home.  The  mother  watches  her  child,  deUghts  in  its  opening  intelligence:  and 
through  the  love  of  her  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  her  love,  she  furnishes  the  occa- 
sions for  this  natural  development.    Her  one  concern  is.  *'  W^^^^cj^s  thought 
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for  this  little  being  ?    How  does  he  work  with  it  ?    Only  let  me  find  out  that,  and  I 
will  gladly  iom  hands  with  him  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

We  see  this  same  divine  enersy  as  it  were  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  child 
has  his  first  contact  with  the  world  and  society;  where  he  becomes  conscious  of  his 
wider  relations.  The  primary  school  marks  out  another  phase  in  the  development 
of  this  roirit,  and  the  ^ood  work  does  not  stop  here.  Wherever  we  may  be  placed, 
we  hold  the  same  thmgs  in  our  hands.  The  humUest  kindersartuer,  the  most 
obscure  teacher,  may  feel  that  her  work  is  just  as  important  to  the  great  whole  as 
the  professor's  from  his  learned  chair,  as  the  college  president's  from  his  responsi- 
Me  position.    Should  this  not  make  us  feel  more  at  one?    *    *    *    . 

HOW  MAT  KINDBRGABTEN  METHODS  BE  APPLIED  IN  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS? 

How  may  the  principles  of  Frdbel  be  applied  to  primary  school  work?  This 
question  naturally  diviaes  itself  into  two  leadmg  topics: 

First.  How  shall  the  child  be  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary 
school,  without  any  change  of  the  developing  principles  there  wisely  inaugurated  ? 

Second.  How  shall  the  primary  teacher  treat  the  child  who  has  never  enjoyed  the 
perceptive  training  of  the  kindergarten  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  children  sustain  more  or  less  injury  in  passing  from  a  genuine 
kindergarten  to  some  primary  schools. 

It  is  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  the  young  child  fresh  from  an  active,  sunny 
home  life,  upon  entering  the  school.  This  fact  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  kinder- 
partners,  and  in  manv  kmdergartens  there  exist  what  are  commonly  termed  "  link- 
ing classies  **  designed  to  properly  and  gradually  introduce  the  child  into  school  life. 
This  is  a  wise  provision  as  things  are  now.  But  if  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  spirit,  the  passage  from  the  one  to  tne  other 
should  be  made  natural  and  harmonious. 

The  primary  school  should  continue  and  apply,  under  new  forms  perhaps  the 
princq>les  of  the  kindergajten,  at  the  same  time  adding  its  own  peculiar  features  in 
due  seascm.  And  let  us  state  here,  that  this  can  never  be  done  without  mutual 
concession.  And  yet,  what  a  cry  of  dismay  has  risen  whenever  this  idea  of  conces- 
sion has  been  touched  upon. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  as  formulated  b^  Frdbel  and 
developed  by  his  discifjles  is  to  be  so  essentially  changed  as  to  become  in  any  sense 
a  new  uiing.  Neither  is  the  primary  school  to  lose  its  characteristic  features.  But 
some  modification  must  surely  be  made  in  both  these  departments  of  our  school 
system. 

The  kindergartners  must  extend  their  vision  onward  toward  that  chilly  little 
height  of  8ch<3astic  eminence,  where  the  primary  school  has  planted  itself  like  some 
juvenile  academy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  primary  teacher  must  meet  the  kinder- 
gartner  more  than  half  way.  The  teacher  must  descend  from  her  height  to  the 
sunny  plains  of  childhood,  and  there  amid  its  birds  and  flowers,  ifc»  laughter  and 
song,  sne  will  find  a  fellow-worker,  and  these  two  forces  must  heartily  unite  their 
interests  and  sympathies. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  is  the  out|X)uring  of  a  spontaneous  life.  The  senses  and 
petceptions  have  sway  apd  their  activity  is  oonstanlly  excited. 

In  the  primary  school  the  memory,  reason,  and  judgment  are  8ui>po6ed  to  be 
specially  cultivated.  There  are  many  primary  schools  where  the  training  of  the 
perceptions  is  largely  ignored,  where  the  imagination  is  neglected.  Can  the  child 
pass  nom  the  kindergarten  to  such  a  school  without  positive  detriment  to  his  better 
culture? 

Why  cannot  the  kindergartner  in  her  work  begin  the  cultivation  of  those  powers 
which  the  primary  school  is  supposed  to  represent?  It  will  only  be  taking  a  short 
step  farther  than  her  prescribed  limit  And  if  there  be  an  arbitrary  limit,  does  it 
not  prevent  in  spirit  at  least  that  vital  union  which  we  urge  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  securing  of  the  best  results  ? 

We  do  not  recommend  the  turning  of  the  kindergarten  into  a  semi-primary 
school.  But  we  do  hold  that  the  kindergartner  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
pedagogic  principles  and  methods,  in  the  special  application  of  foundation  princi- 
plesDeycma  her  own  circle,  and  that  she  should  b^n  to  prepare  her  charge  for 
coming  changes. 

Just  what  this  preparation  should  be  in  detail  will  become  evident  to  the  kinder- 
gartner who  has  this  look  ahead.  For  illustration:  The  kindergarten  is  pre-emi- 
nently demgned  for  the  development  of  the  first  powers  of  the  child  that  unfold  under 
natural  and  kindly  conditions.  It  is  the  plowing  of  the  ground,  the  enrichment  of 
the  soiL    In  its  exercises  the  perceptions  are  mainly  cultivated.    The  school  should 
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oontiiiue  this  work,  and  in  addition  apply  itself  to  the  powers  of  memory,  reason, 
ludgment.  In  the  kinderffarten  tlie  chud  is  led  to  control  himself  unconsciously,  in 
he  school  more  consciously.    It  is  true  that  too  much  of  the  arbitrary  element  has 

entered  into  our  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  kindergarten  possibly  hardly  enough. 
In  our  schools  there  should  be  more  of  tliat  wise  winning,  by  which  a  child  is 

led  to  d6  the  right  cheerfully  and  willingly.     Still,  even  in  the  kindergarten  the 

Uttle  ones  should  feel  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY  DESIRABLE. 

We  believe  that  children  have  an  intense  resixjct  for  law  and  order  however  care- 
less they  may  be  themselves.  It  is  right,  it  is  imperative  that  a  child  shall  feel 
himself  obliged  to  do  certain  thin^,  and  refrain  from  doing  otiiers,  because  it  is  a 
required  or  exi>ected  thing.  And  if  the  kindergartner  or  teacher  be  as  firm  as  she 
is  winning,  the  children  will  not  chafe  under  her  little  restrictions. 

There  should  be  times  in  the  kindergarten  when  the  chil(h^n  are  retjuired  to  re- 
main quiet  for  a  time,  while  in  some  position  not  irksome.  If  such  httle  devices 
are  not  employed,  how  else  can  the  child  become  accustomed  to  the  long  sittings 
in  the  primary  schools  ? 

Do  not  some  kindergartens  err  from  an  excess  of  patience  ?  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  the  kindergartner  stand  over  a  naughty  child  for  half  an  hour,  stiiving 
to  win  him  to  do  a  thing;  whereas,  a.  wise  mother  would  have  settled  the  matter  in 
about  thirtv  seconds,  by  insisting  upon  prompt  obedience  both  as  duty  and  privi- 
lege. We  believe  most  heartily  in  that  wise  direction  of  the  will  that  seciu-es  a 
voluntary  obedience  from  the  child.  Personal  issues  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  school 
and  kindergarten  as  well  as  the  home. 

Still  the  child  must  realize  that  obedience  is  not  always  to  be  a  choice  with  him: 
that  he  owes  it  to  others  who  have  a  right  to  expect  tliat  unquestioning,  cheerful 
service.  Some  of  our  most  lo^al  kindergartners  have  maintained  that  we  do  yio- 
lence  to  the  child's  nature  by  msi sting.  Yet  how  shall  he  escape  this  great  burden 
laid  upon  him  by  nature  and  life  ? 

The  human  being  is  hedged  about  with  mexorable  laws,  in  whose  supreme  ten- 
derness lies  their  very  unswervingno^s. 

And  the  truest,  manUest  part  is  always  the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  con- 
sciously rendered  to  those  s(jurces  to  which  we  as  conscious,  thinking  beings  owe 
allegiance.  Children  respect  infinitely  those  people  who  control  them  firmly  iis 
well  as  tenderly.  They  secretly  scorn  those  who  allow  tlie  slighter,  more  freaKish 
nature  to  dally  with  rightful  authority. 

So  we  would  say  to  the  kindergartner  —  train  the  will,  teach  a  reverence  for  au- 
thority. "  Liberty  under  law  '*  should  be  yoiu*  motto.  We  have  spoken  of  a  moral 
issue  which,  if  met,  will  help  solve  the  question  under  dLscussion.  There  are  ques- 
tions of  the  intellect  that  have  a  place  here.  The  work  of  the  kiiidergartner  is 
chiefly  development;  that  of  the  school  is  to  continue  this  process,  and  apply  and 
formulate  what  has  been  developed. 

MEMORY,  REASON,  JUDGMENT. 

"  Never  ask  your  children  wliat  they  remember,"  say  the  kindergartners.  Why 
not  ?  Does  not  the  memory  in  some  degree  awaken  with  the  perceptive  faculties  ? 
The  child  has  examined  and  played  with  the  cube  many  times.  His  attention  ha^s 
been  called  to  its  distinguislung  characteristic's  of  fac^s,  edges,  comers.  Suppoe^e 
the  kindergartner  says  to  her  pupils,  "You  remember  our  Tittle  friend  the  cube. 
You  have  seen  him  so  many  times  that  you  know  iust  how  he  looks.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?"  Will  not  the  children  delight  in  describing 
the  form,  each  adding  his  mite  of  information  concerning  faces,  edges,  corners, 
right  angles,  etc.  ?  If  the  kindergartner  has  clearly  in  mind  what  should  be  the 
legitimate  result  of  all  this  knowledge,  she  may,  by  skilful  (juestioning,  lead  her 
pupils  to  that  invaluable  habit  of  applying  and  using  that  which  has  come  to  them 
through  observation  and  experiment. 

We  have  heard  both  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners  say:  "We  never  ask 
our  pupils  for  reasons."  Again  we  inquire,  why  not?  Do  not  the  reasoning  powers 
also  awaken  very  early,  and  do  they  not  demand  some  recognition  even  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? 

"This  is  just  six  inches  long,"  said  a  little  five-year-old  one  day  in  the  kinder- 
garten, holding  up  a  red  stick.  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  we  inquired.  Quick  as  a 
flash  the  stick  went  down  on  the  table  against  the  black  lines  that  ruled  it  off  i» 
squares.  * '  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  Here  are  six  inches  on  the  table,  and  the  stick  jui>t 
fits,"  was  the  triumphant  reply. 
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Let  the  kindergartner  go  on  dealing  with  sensations  and  perceptions,  but  at  the 
same  time  work  toward  the  memory,  reason,  and  judgment.  By  working  carefully, 
balancing  wisely,  she  does  more  than  develop  the  child,  she  assists  in  tne  solution 
of  this  most  important  problem. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  TRUE  TEACHER 

But  the  primary  teacher  has  her  part.  In  receiving  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten she  must  not  ignore  their  past  training.  She  must  continue  that  develop- 
ment, leading  the  children  gradually  into  the  conditions  and  workings  of  her  own 
department.  There  are  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  who  work  together  in 
this  sympathetic  union.  In  many  of  the  free  kindergartens  this  problem  of  the  rela^ 
tions  to  and  union  with  the  public  schools  has  been  earnestly  considered.  Even  now 
the  fruits  of  this  well  doing  are  not  wanting. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  the  child  who  enters  school  without  pre%ious  training  ? 
Does  he  always  come  to  us,  every  power  of  mind  and  heart  on  the  alert,  ready  to 
respond  to  our  leading  ?  Does  nature  alone  and  unaided  give  him  this  opening  and 
unfolding  of  the  faculties,  so  imperative  if  one  is  to  be  broadly  educ^ated  ? 

To  one  fact  aU  observing  teachers  will  bear  witness.  It  is  the  blindness,  the 
obtuseness,  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of  children,  even  many  who 
come  from  cultivated  homes.  They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they,  but 
they  hear  not;  they  have  hands,  that  either  lie  idle  or  engage  themselves  in  destruc- 
tion. Their  curiosity  never  having  been  directed,  resolves  itself  into  mere  mischiev- 
ousness. 

We  must  take  this  semi-developed  being,  and  in  some  sense  supply  this  lack  of  an 
earlier,  and  what  would  have  proved  in  its  time,  more  valuable  training.  And  we 
must  do  this  in  order  that  our  own  teaching  may  prove  effective.  The  primary 
school  has  not  always  felt  itself  called  upon  to  supply  these  lacks.  In  consequence, 
results  have  been  partial,  unsatisfactory,  entailing  weaknesses  that  have  been  felt  in 
the  higher  grades. 

Our  work  presupposes  a  certain  development,  but  that  development  has  not  been 
a  fact — yet  we  go  on  presenting  truths  to  minds  not  prepared  to  receive  them,  to 
the  blinded  eyes  that  see  not.  And  we  are  eating  out  our  own  hearts  because  of  the 
failures  that  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  these  poor  little  ones.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  the 
making  of  bricks  without  straw. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  A  DESIRABLE  PORTAL  OP  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Such  experiences  have  not  been  in  vain.  It  has  dawned  ux>on  us  that  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Wliat  progressive  teacher  will  not  reioice  when  her  work 
shall  be  pr^^edeid  bv  a  judicious  kindergarten  training  ?  But  that  day  is  still  in  the 
future.  One  fact,  however,  is  patent:  The  primary  teacher  should  understand  the 
kindergarten,  and,  if  possible,  receive  the  training.  In  no  other  way  can  she  see 
the  relations  between  the  two,  and  what  principles  are  common  to  both.  To  apply 
Frdbers  principles  to  her  own  work,  there  must  be  a  change  in  its  ostensible  aims. 

The  parents  are  looking  mainly  for  utilitarian  results;  the  number  of  books  read 
througn,  the  amount  of  arithmetic  compassed,  the  products  of  pen  and  pencil.  In 
the  teacher's  mind  these  things,  however  admirable  and  necessary,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered finalities.  All  this  may  be  done  with  very  Uttle  training  of  the  child's  fac- 
ulties. 

The  true  test  of  a  child's  training  is  in  other  directions.  How  thoroughly  is  he 
alive?  Does  he  use  his  faculties?  Does  he  delight  in  investigation?  Is  he  full  of 
resources — an  intelligent  talker,  an  agreeable  companion?  Is  he  manlv,  courage- 
ous, upright,  pure,  and  refined  in  thoughts,  language,  actions?  Is  he  kind  to  his 
mates  and  dumb  animals,  respectful  to  his  elders,  regarding  rightful  authority  ?  Is 
he  personally  tidy,  tasteful,  polite,  and  thoughtful? 

It  is  to  the  formation  of  character  that  the  primary  teacher  must  address  herself, 
and  to  correct  habits,  both  moral,  mental,  and  physical.  Let  us  make  as  good 
readers,  writers,  and  reckoners  as  knowledge,  skill,  and  patience  will  admit,  but 
never  let  us  remain  satisfied  with  what  is  stiU  only  secondary.  With  this  new  aim 
firmly  established,  it  will  become  evident  to  the  community  that  the  schools  and  a 
school  system  exists  simply  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  not  the  children 
for  the  school  It  will  then  be  impossible  to  crowd  and  cram  children  for  the  sake 
of  that  grim  and  relentless  idol,  yearly  promotion.  In  that  day,  the  developing  of 
a  child's  mmd  will  seem  of  more  moment  than  the  crowding  into  and  the  extract- 
ing of  facts  from  the  mind. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FROBEL  AFFUCABLE  TO  ALL  PRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

When  this  change  of  base  is  established,  at  least  in  the  teacher's  oonsciaoniesB, 
there  is  hope  that  the  principles  of  Fr6bel  may  be  applied  to  our  primaiy  Bcdiools. 
*  ♦  *  *  As  long  as  teachers  yield  to  unjust  demands  they  will  suffer  them. 
Let  them  then  take  as  it  were  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and,  if  needs  be,  stand  alone 
against  the  popular  clamor.  The  world  grasps  at  the  busies,  mistaking  show  for 
substance.  But  the  Ufe  of  man  cries  out  for  living  bread.  See  well,  tlSu  we  give 
no  stones.    ♦    *    *  ♦ 

Let  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  then  be  homelike,  free,  affectionate.  Never  be 
afraid  of  showing  your  children  in  countless  tender  ways  how  much  you  love  them. 

The  atmosphere  must  also  be  a  busy  one.  Develop  in  your  pupfls  the  real  love 
of  and.  a  gemus  for  work.  Teach  them  what  an  untold  luxury  good  hard  wotIl  is. 
You  may  rouse  in  them  a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  doing.  In  short,  make  your  school 
a  live  one,  let  its  atmosphere  be  that  of  joyful  striving.  Make  every  child  feel  tiiat 
you  reverence  his  honest  thought  and  effort,  but  that  you  have  no  sympathy  with 
dishonesty  of  purpose,  half-heartedness  or  laziness.    *    *    * 

We  have  now  a  teacher  fired  by  the  true  ideal,  and  a  band  of  children  who  love 
their  teacher  and  work  with  freedom  and  enthusiasm,  in  a  school  whose  atmoe- 
phere  is  cheer  and  inspiration.  Is  this  sufficient?  The  teacher  must  kno^w 
thoroughly  the  human  mmd,  its  powers,  the  order  of  their  development,  and  what- 
ever excites  their  activity.  Then  she  must  resolutely  plan  and  carry  out  her  work 
on  the  Une  of  this  natural  development.  She  must  never  forget  that  her  business 
as  well  as  the  kinder^rtner's  is  development.  She  must  be  too  wise  to  fret  and 
worry  over  the  question  of  results,  knowing  that  if  she  attends  carefully  to  the 
power  she  is  cultivating,  the  best  results  will  follow.  Two  aims  must  be  ever  before 
her :  1.  To  awaken  ideas.  2.  To  lead  the  child  to  express  these  ideas  in  varioos 
ways. 

The  pupil  must  have  a  constant  association  with  'objects,  and  by  his  own  investd- 
gation  (guided  of  course  by  the  teacher)  he  will  gain  ideas  of  form,  color,  sise, 
number.  By  closer  experiment  the  qualities  of  obiects,  such  as  heat,  cold,  rough- 
ness, polish,  sweetness,  sourness,  and  the  like  will  be  gained. 

In  tne  dealing  with  the  various  gifts  of  the  kindergarten,  the  colored  balk  repre- 
sent separate  ideas  to  the  child.  The  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube  suggest  tbe  iaeaa 
of  opposites  or  contrasts.  He  is  delighted  to  find  in  life  about  him  forms  based  upon 
these  three  types.  The  divided  cub^  suggest  the  idea  of  taking  a  part  to  combine 
again  in  new  forms.  Thus  the  first  two  series  of  gifts  follow  the  first  aim  men- 
tioned, that  is,  the  awakening  of  ideas.  The  rest  of  the  gifts  and  oocupations  em- 
body the  second  aim,  that  is,  the  original  expression  of  the  child's  ideas.  There  is 
not  an  exercise  in  primary  school  work  that  may  not  be  made  to  embody  these  two 
aims. 

Lead  your  cliildren  then  to  an  acquaintance  with  objects  —  in  form,  oolx,  size, 
number,  and  other  qualities.  In  all  this  work  encourage  the  child  to  continually 
express  himself. 

He  may  mould  the  forms  he  has  examined  in  wax,  clay,  or  snow,  deveLopIng  from 
them  the  obiects  he  sees  in  real  life.  He  may  draw  them  on  his  slate  or  paper,  add- 
ing color  to  nis  drawing,  if  encouraged.  He  may  tell  or  write  stories  about  them. 
He  may  hold  them  up  before  the  class  and  lead  others  to  see  the  same  things.  Ori^- 
nal  investi^tion  and  full  expression  on  the  part  of  the  child  are  the  two  main  points 
to  be  kept  m  mind  by  the  teacher;  they  should  be  aimed  at  in  every  exercise  of  the 
school. 

The  child  reads  a  sentence  silently;  a  new  and  amusing  idea  is  awakened.  With 
flushing  cheek  and  laughing  eye  he  repeats  the  idea  to  you.  He  has  investigated 
and  expressed. 

He  works  with  his  coimters,  solving  some  little  problem,  and  perhi^ps  illu8tia(c« 
its  solution  by  his  own  rude  drawings.  The  same  process  has  been  repeated.  The 
two  i>arts  are  wedded  by  nature.  Let  not  the  teacher  put  asunder  what  God  hath 
joined. 

In  all  exercises  of  the  school  encourage  the  child  to  illustrate  by  pen,  pencil, 
grouping  of  objects,  in  plastic  form,  or  by  his  own  words  the  ideas  tnat  have  been 
awakened. 

It  is  the  development  and  constant  exercise  of  the  faculties,  expressive,  cfeative, 
and  social,  that  ends  in  true  culture,  and  these  are  the  very  foundation  stonee  of 
FrobePs  system.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  kindergarten  carried  on  into  a  new 
condition  of  work.  Let  us  stretch  out  our  hands  towara  those  stranger  hands,  that 
after  all  are  but  carrying  the  other  end  of  our  burden.  We  are  too  near  to  peas  each 
other  by  in  chill  indifference.  The  cause  is  too  dear  to  be  risked  by  coldness,  i 
picion,  misapprehension. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A  Member.  I  cannot  repress  a  hearty  amen  to  the  last  paper.  Primary  teachers 
E^t  and  West  have  the  same  work  to  do.  Children  need  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing. Our  school  board  furnish  me  with  all  materials,  but  require  me  to  do  first  and 
second  grade  work  also.  Lam  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  kindergarten  work. 
We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  pupils  first  enter  school,  we  must  find  what 
knowledge  they  have  already  gained,  and  proceed  from  that 

Miss  DiCTKEY,  (of  Utah.)  The  kindergarten  prepares  for  the  work  of  the  primary 
school.  The  teacher  must  work  upon  the  plane  of  the  child's  understanding;  enter 
into  sympathy  with  him.  There  is  too  much  sentimentality  about  the  kindergarten. 
Call  out  a  spontaneous  activity.  The  imagination  colors  we  whole  life.  Through 
songs,  games,  and  little  acts  of  kindness  the  imagination  is  cultivated.  We  must 
make  the  kindergarten  practical,  teach  the  child  the  \uae  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
thxx>ugh  stories  and  in  other  ways  cultivate  his  imagination  rightly.  When  I  see 
children  on  the  street,  and  realize  how  their  imagination  is  being  colored  for  all  their 
after  life,  I  feel  that  we  must  work  more  and  talk  less. 

Mr.  BoTHWELL,  (of  Albany,  N.  Y.)  We  have  not  in  our  Albany  schools  the  pure 
kindergarten,  but  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  that,  if  a  child  of  four  years  is 
put  into  a  kindergarten  for  three  months  and  then  put  into  the  primary  department, 
he  can  do  a  vear's  work  in  that  grade  in  six  months.  We  have  the  kindergarten 
work  adapted,  to  little  children  but  not  to  larger  or  older  pupils. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  "The  Evolution  of  Doda."  I  want  to  tell  one 
story  from  it.  Dodd  was  six  years  old,  and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He 
had  never  attended  school  but  had  learned  much.  His  teacher's  idea  was  that 
every  child  should  go  to  the  kindergarten,  and  he  was  accordingly  given  some  sticks 
and  peas,  which  latter  he  proceeded  to  eat. 

He  was  then  put  into  a  class  where  the  word  method  was  being  developed.  The 
wcnrd  was  girl,  and  the  teacher  had  the  picture  girl,  the  word  girl,  and  the  real 
girl,  and  the  children  were  asked  to  point  to  each  of  these.  After  three  or  four  had 
ansiwered,  Dodd  was  called  upon.  To  the  amazement  of  his  teacher,  in  answer  to 
her  request,  he  replied,  **  I  won't  do  it."  When  asked  why  he  refused,  he  said,  *'  I 
knowed  all  that  before  I  came  here.*'  We  should  be  careful  to  f^nd  out  where  to- 
begin,  go  down  to  the  child,  and  base  our  teaching  on  the  knowledge  he  has  pre- 
vioc^y  acquired.  The  influence  of  one  kindergarten  spreads  to  our  primary 
teachers,  and  is  felt  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Curtis,  (of  Kansas  City,  Mo.)  I  liked  and  want  to  enforce  the  expression 
used  by  Prof.  Hailman,  **  Going  up  to  the  child."  Not,  **  going  down,"  as  the  last 
speaker  said. 

Mr.  BoTHWELL.  The  criticism  is  accepted. 

Miss  Curtis.  In  regard  to  Miss  Brown's  paper,  she  speaks  of  kindergarten  work 
stepping  up,  and  primary  work  stepping  down.  The  primary  rooms  of  to-day  are 
beautiful,  bright,  and  ornamental.  If  primary  teachers  would  call  for  kindergar- 
ten materials  for  work,  we  would  receive  it.    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

The  next  paper  was  one  of  very  great  interest  in  its  detailed 
account  of  tne  gradual  awakening  of  the  intellect  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren, bj'^  means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  kindergarten  methods.  I 
have  space  for  only  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  this  most 
touching  and  suggestive  recital  of  how  by  patient  loving  kindness, 
the  barred  doors  to  the  mind  can  be  unlocked;  as  was  shown,  years 
ago,  by  the  good  and  gifted  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  in  the  world-famous 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  gifted  with  no  sense  but  that  of 
touch. 

(/)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Miss  Eleanor  Beebb,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Thinking  of  the  children  I  have  lived  with  diu'ing  the  greater  part  of  the  last  six 
years,  I  am  reminded  of  Hawthorne's  "  trumpeter, '  who  summoned  by  some  com- 
mon bond  of  brotherhowl  a  various  company  to  walk  together  in  the  '*  Procession 
of  Life." 

In  this  little  hand,  gathered  by  the  common  tie  of  blindness,  from  mansion,  alms- 
honse,  and  all  the  grades  between,  there  are  of  necessity  many  incongruous  ele- 
ments.    *     ♦     *  Digitized  by  VjODQIC 
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To  enable  such  children  to  grow  harmoniously,  to  nourish  each  aocorditi^  U^ 
its  needs,  is  a  difficult  task.  But,  starting  with  some  experience  with  aifi^hted  chil- 
dren, and  proceeding  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  I  "learned  to  do  by 
doing,"  heartened  by  the  conviction  that  some  pliase  of  the  joyous  and  versatile 
life  of  the  kindergarten  would  arouse  these  different  natures  —  some  turn  of  this 
many-faceted  jewel  would  send  a  ray  into  each  darkened  mind. 

The  blind  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  gifted — as  a  kind  of  providential  atone- 
ment—  with  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch  and  hearing,  and  special  talent  in  music. 
Were  this  true  it  would  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  -very  much.  The  loss  of 
one  sense  naturally  stunts  the  companion  senses  and  stupefies  the  whole  bein^. 
until  "  second  nature,"  the  good  foster-mother,  by  the  long  and  varied  use  of  the 
remaining  senses,  perfects  them  through  the  need  for  substitution.  The  i>opuiar 
view  is  imjust  to  the  blind,  preventing  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  long,  long  e^ort 
necessary  on  their  part  to  reach  the  ability  they  ao. 

The  **  kindergarten  games  "  liave  been  of  the  greatest  imf)ortance  in  quickening 
them  into  life.  Most  are  immediately  attracted,  and  none  fail  in  time  to  respond  to 
their  vitalizing  power. 


Most  of  these  abnormal  children  will  accept  memory  lessons  with  fatal 
Before  the  kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the  institution,  one  such  child  was 
taught  to  recite  the  bones  of  the  head  in  rhyme.  And  that  well-meaning  teacher 
did  not  know  that  such  work  was  as  innutritive,  as  resultless  as  chewmg  gum  ! 
Shall  we  give  these  starving  children  the  primer  and  the  multiplication  table  ?  For 
bread,  shall  we  give  them  worse  than  a  stone? — for  they  might  learn  to  play  with 
that — shall  we  give  them  opium  ? — The  weak,  helpless  bodies  must  be  strengthened 
by  variety  of  use,  the  limp  fingers  made  tense  with  intention,  the  feeble,  wandering 
minds  attracted,  the  whole  nature  roused  and  made  happy. 

The  world  is  seeing  now  what  the  kindergarten  can  ao  for  its  natural  children. 
The  time  is  passing  when  men  will  look  upon  it  as  did  a  rich  man  some  years  agt>, 
who,  when  asked  to  send  his  children  to  my  kindergarten,  exclaimed,  '*  No !    I  can 

fet  my  children  herded  all  day  for  half  the  money  I "  But  the  world  does  not  yet 
now  what  Fi-obel  can  do  for  her  defective,  abnormal  children.  Tliere  is  sore  need 
of  him  in  every  school  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dmnb,  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Who  can  equal  him  in  teaching  us  how  the  natural,  wise,  and  loving  working  of  the 
humane  upon  these  little  ones,  can  make  them  human? 

■  A  story  tells  of  some  far  embassy,  dispatched  to  buy  the  favor  of  an  Eastern 
kin^;  and  how  the  gifts  they  offered  proved  but  dazzling  dust  shed  from  the  ore-beds 
native  to  his  clime. 

*'  Shall  the  production  of  form  out  of  unshaped  stuff  be  art,  and  to  evoke  a  soul 
from  form  be  nothing?" 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  somewhat  miscellaneous  character  of  the  papers  comprised  in 
this  Appendix  arises  from  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  this' 
volume,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  topics  connected  with  the  In- 
dustrial Education  movement  in  public  scnools.  References  to  these 
present  papers  are  scattered  through  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of 
this  volume. 

The  first  papers  relate  to  the  movements  in  England  and  France 
for  the  artistic  adornment  of  school-rooms  and  buildings,  referred 
to  on  page  9,  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Boston  exneri- 
ment,  wnich  preceded  the  English  movement  here  recorded.  Tnese 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  famous  English  School  of  Upping- 
ham, in  which  both  industrial  training  ana  artistic  surroundings 
have  been  added  to  the  studies  and  surroundings  formerly  thought 
all  sufficient  in  the  time-honored  classical  public  schools  of  England. 

The  extracts  which  follow  from  the  Century  Magazine  article,  by 
Mr.  Leland,  in  which  he  describes  his  experiments  in  Philadelphia, 
are  referred  to  on  page  35;  these,  in  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing letter  to  the  author  of  this  report,  and  the  extracts  from  the 
report  of  his  somewhat  recent  address,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  a  local  art  school  in  Brighton,  England, 
wul  be  found  of  interest,  especially  by  those  who  may  be  consider- 
ing the  wisdom  of  introducing  any  forms  of  elementary  industrial 
art  training  in  the  lower  grade  schools;  as,  in  these  papers,  his 
methods  are  further  explained  and  set  forth. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of 
a  practical  education  appears  in  the  extracts  given  from  the  little 
b<K>k  of  suggestions  for  tne  self -education  of  mechanics,  by  a  mechanic. 

The  exceflent  account  which  follows  of  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  in  Switzerland,  with  a  description  of  the  Swiss  Trade 
Schools,  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  made  to  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard, United  States  Secretary  of  State,  by  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester, 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland.  For  reference  to  these  ex- 
tracts, see  page  66. 

The  abstracts  from  the  recent  work,  by  Herr  Seidel,  on  Industrial 
Instruction,  seem  to  follow,  most  naturally,  after  the  official  show- 
ing of  the  Swiss  system  by  the  United  States  Minister.  The  extracts 
from  this  interestmg  wort  relate,  however,  to  the  philosophy  under- 
lying this  whole  movement,  and  are  limited  by  no  narrow  bounds  of 
a  country  or  nation. 
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The  final  paper,  an  extract  from  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune on  "  Technical  Education  in  New  York,"  in  which,  incidentally, 
the  definite  training  of  European  Artisans  in  the  use  of  Americau 
tools,  as  a  preparation  for  their  emigration  to  the  United  States,  is 
asserted,  is  here  given  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  previously 
made  in  this  volume.     See  references  on  pages  60  and  88. 

The  succeeding  series  of  the  Appendices  which  relate  to  Industrial 
Training  in  Public  Schools  follow  in  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  logical  arrangement. 
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n. 

THE  "ART  FOR  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,"  MANCHESTER,  ENG- 
LAND. 

INTItODUCTION. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  a  brief  account  is  given,  in  con- 
nectiojji  with  that  of  the  earlier  movement  in  Boston,  of  a  movement 
in  France  and  in  England,  for  the  general  introduction  in  schools  of 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  art;  both  to  adorn  the  school-rooms  and 
as  educational  objects,  valuable  as  illustrative  of  other  studies,  and 
for  their  utility  in  awakening  and  directing  the  minds  of  the  children 
to  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  as  well  as  in  culti- 
vating, by  their  direct  and  indirect  influence,  correct  taste. 

At  a  session  of  Section  "A"  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Education  held  in  London,  Au^st  4th,  1884,*  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject was  read,  followed  bjr  a  spirited  discussion. 

This  paper  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  lack  of  a  knowledge  of 
natural  rural  objects  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  En- 
glish cities,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  dwarfing  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  such  ignorance;  since  a  person  ignorant  of  nature,  is  deaf  to  all 
suggestive  references  to  nature  in  literature,  blind  to  the  representa- 
tions of  natural  objects  in  art;  and  so,  forever  shut  out  from  a  world 
of  innocent  enioyment. 

It  may  be  tnat  the  author  of  the  paper  somewhat  overstates  the 
moral  effects  and  the  social  inter-relations,  which  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  follow  the  general  adoption  of  the  means  for  art  culture 
which  he  describes;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  first  critic  is  very 
strongly  of  this  opinion.  The  latter,  however,  whoUj^  ignores  the 
educational  use  proposed  by  the  pictures  of  natural  objects,  and,  in 
so  far,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  plan. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  value  in  Mr.  Horsf  all's  paper,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  views  advanced  by  his  critic,  Mr.  Thomas,  par- 
ticularly in  what  the  latter  says  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
noble  art  shown  in  public  buildmgs  in  contrast  with  a  certain  sturdy 
simplicitjr  in  contemporary  private  dwellings, — which  was  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  art  cities  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy, —  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  quote  from  them 
both  at  length;  while,  in  the  comments  of  the  other  speakers,  not 
only  are  the  criticisms  by  Mr.  Thomas  themselves  freely  criticised, 
but  many  other  topics,  bearing  direct  relation  to  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  volume,  are  touched  on. 

Mr.  HorsfalFs  paper,  in  its  pictures  of  the  ignorance  of  English 
town  children,  in  its  statenients  of  the  material  used  by  the  associa- 

*8ee  Volume  XIII,  Health  Exhibition  Literature.     Pages  54-77. 
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tion^  and  in  the  account  of  the  results  observed,  is  of  great  valua 
His  suggestion  of  the  need  of  training  school  children  to  a  knowl- 
edge and  perception  of  what  the  citizens  owe  to  the  community,—  in 
the  way  of  combined  effort  to  secure  the  provision  of  parks  in  the 
crowded  towns,  and  of  other  public  desirable  facilities  for  the  health, 
enjoyment,  and  instruction  of  the  people, —  contains  a  seminal  idea, 
well  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  American  educators. 

There  has  long  been  evident  need  for  some  training  to  teach  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  how  to  carry  themselves  towards  others 
in  public  conveyances  and  places  of  resort.  This  could  be  easily  given 
in  the  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  aggre- 
gate addition  to  comfort  and  happiness  which  would  result  from  a 
general  reform  in  this  matter  of  needless  indifference  to  the  comfort 
of  others  so  commonly  shown;  and  shown  by  many  who  would  resent 
an  accusation  of  selfishness. 

It  is  as  easy  to  see  that,  if  an  intelligent  interest  in  matters  which 
relate  to  public  health,  ha;)piness,  and  convenience,  should  oe  com- 
monly shown  by  a  maiority  of  citizens;  as  might  well  be,  if  the 
children  were  instructed  in  the  schools  in  regara  to  such  matters,  a 
great  improvement  in  the  living  surroundings  of  the  dwellers  in 
towns  and  cities,  would  be  speeduy  effected.  ^ 

What  has  been  accomplisned  in  many  towns  and  villages  by  the 
"  Village  Improvement  Societies,"  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  of  sucn  local  action;  while 
the  splendid  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  shows  how  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  few  public  spirited  liberal  private  citizens  may 
benefit,  not  only  their  own  local  community  but  a  whole  country. 
The  great  public  library  of  Boston  with  its  cluster  of  branct  libra- 
ries distributed  indifferent  neighborhoods,  is  another  example  of  the 
benefit  a  populous  community  may  derive  from  the  far-seeing  efforts 
of  a  few  citizens  influencing  the  civic  authorities,  Tq these  striking 
instances  many  illustrations  could  be  added  of  similar  good  results 
of  combined  action. 

In  another  form  of  government  where  the  laws  are  imposed  on  the 
people,  due  obedience  to  law  may  be  all  the  instruction  required.  In 
a  Republic,  where  the  people  are  the  law-makers,  and  where  the  law 
rests  upon  public  opinion  for  its  efficacv,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  im- 
perative necessity  that  the  education  of  every  citizen  should  be  such 
as  will  not  only  enable,  but  will  impel  him  to  take  intelligent  action 
in  all  matters  which  affect  the  health,  education,  and  comiort  of  the 
community. 

The  manners,  morals,  and  civic  virtue  of  the  future  citizen,  are 
then  as  legitimate  subjects  of  the  child's  training  in  school  as  that 
intellectual  knowledge  of  "words,"  to  which  the  training  of  the 
school  was  formerly  umited;  or  as  is  that  familiarity  with  "things," 
which  the  school  reformers  of  to-day  so  ardently  urge.  Whatever, 
within  the  scope  of  childish  capacity,  will  serve  to  make  better  citi- 
zens, that  clearly  falls  within  the  proper  province  of  the  public 
schools,  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  people. 

That  the  child's  attention  can  be  directea  to  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  that  the  development  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  powers  of  the  child  can  be  begun  in  early  child- 
hood, has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  kindergarten  experi- 
ence. 

That  natural  objects,  and  the  artistic  representation  of  natural  ob- 
jects, cari  be  made  use  of  to  awaken  the  child's  curiosity,  and  to 
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train  the  child's  perceptions,  is  undeniable ;  that  pictures  and  other 
objects  might  remain  in  a  school  room  with  little  more  of  educa- 
tional power  than  the  plastered  walls  is  doubtless  as  true.  The 
value,  the  influence,  of  the  school  in  all  its  powers  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher's  eyes  have  not  been  opened 
to  the  beauty  of  nature,  how  can  the  child's  perception  be  awakened  ? 
It  will  be  the  blind  led  by  the  blind. 

The  various  suggestions,  with  which  this  paper,  and  the  discussion 
concerning  it,  abound:  as  to.  possible  ill  effects  of  inartistic  pict- 
ures; as  to  the  desirability,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  pictures  and  objects ;  as  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping in  all  the  children  the  capacity  to  discriminate  colors,  just 
as  itTias  been  shown  that  general  training  in  music  develops  in  all 
the  power  of  discriminating  sounds ;  as  to  the  broadening  influence, 
looked  at  merely  in  its  use  as  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  allu- 
sions, to  naturai  objects  or  to  art,  in  literature;  and,  as  to  the  vari- 
ous uses  in  illustratmg  the  ordinary  studies,  and  in  instructing  chil- 
dren who  had  no  other  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  knowleage  of 
the  objects  of  animate,  or  inanimate  nature,  depicted;  will  be  found 
full  of  interest  and  value. 

The  "ffse  of  such  objects  in  developing  the  imagination,  and  in 
awakening  the  child  to  a  perception  of  higher  things  than  the  mere 
animal  needs  of  man,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Horsfall. 
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(a)  "  THE  USE  OF  PICTURES  AND  OTHER   WORKS  OF  ART  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY schools:' 

ByT.   C.  HORSFALL. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  first  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  I  believe  school 
children  and  the  rest  of  the  community  would  obtain  by  the  right  use  in  elementary 
schools  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art;  then  I  shall  give  some  of  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  those  advantages  would  be  gained;  and  next,  I  shall  indicate  the  kinds 
of  works  of  art  which  I  believe  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  and  explain  what, 
in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  right  use  of  works  of  art  in  a  school. 

I  believe  that  the  right  use  of  works  of  art  in  elementary  schools  will  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  English  workpeople  and  emplojrers,  which  all  persons 
conversant  with  Ekiglish  manufactures  know  to  be  very  olesirable ; 

That  it  will  reveal  to  many  children  who  live  in  the  crowded  parts  of  Uyrge  towns 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  their  own  nature  and  that  of  their  f ellow-creaturesi, 
of  the  existence  of  which  most  such  cliildren,  and  many  also  of  those  who  live  in 
pleasanter  places,  are  not  aware; 

That  it  will  soon  make  the  homes  of  many  workpeople  more  attractive  than 
workpeople's  homes  generally  are  now,  and  will  do  much  towards  creating  a  fuller 
and  happier  family  life  amongst  the  workpeople  of  towns,  by  opening  to  them 
many  pleasant  occupations  and  amusements  which  parents  and  children  can  enji>y 
together,  and  which  will  therefore  create  between  parents  and  children  the  bonds 
of  common  interests  and  pleasnres; 

That  it  will  make  schools  more  attractive  for  children,  and  add  to  the  brighter 
side  of  the  culture  of  teachers,  and,  while  making  their  work  pleasanter,  increase 
their  influence  over  their  pupils. 

Improvement  of  Taste, — Two  conditions  are  needed  for  the  development  of  good 
taste  in  a  person  who  has  the  qualities  needed  for  its  accjuisition.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is,  that  from  childhood  onwards  he  shall  habitually  see  beautiful  things : 
and  the  second  condition  is,  that  in  childhood  and  youth  peoi)le  whose  opinions  he 
respects  shall  make  him  notice  the  difference  between  beautiful  and  ugly  things, 
ana  make  him  feel  that  they  regard  beauty  as  a  tiling  of  great  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  sS*ongly  on  the  dependence  of  good  taste  on  the  ex- 
istence of  these  two  conditions.  The  co-existence  of  both  is  quite  necessary.  The 
second  cannot,  of  course,  exist  unless  the  first  does  also;  but  the  first  exists  for 
many  persons  without  the  second,  and  then  exists  for  most  of  them  in  vain,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  development  of  taste  is  concerned.  All  children  in  the  country  habitually 
see  beautiful  natural  forms  and  colours,  but  this  does  not  suffice  to  make  most  of 
them  even  perceive  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  form  and  colour.    *    *   * 

ANALOGY  DRAWN  FROM  RESULTS  OF  MUSICAL  TRAININO. 

For  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  power  exists  in  almost  every  one.  Tlie 
relation  existing  between  our  brains,  or  the  whole  of  our  nervous  system,  and 
colours  and  forms,  which  makes  some  color  and  combinations  of  colours,  and 
some  combinations  of  lines  and  curves  pleasant  to  most  of  those  persons  who 
habitually  give  much  attention  to  the  effects  caused  by  forms  and  colours— 
this  relation  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  fixed  relations  between  sounds 
and  our  nervous  systems  which  make  certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds 
pleasant,  and  others  impleasant,  to  all  persons  who  have  had  good  musical  training. 
Because  a  great  many  grown-up  persons  find  it  impossible  to  learn  to  sing  correctly, 
and  others  cannot  even  perceive  any  pleasantness  in  music,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that 
a  considerable  part  of  tlie  race  are  bom  without  the  power  to  gain  love  of  music  and 
skill  in  it.  Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  question  of  early  training,  and  that  there 
are  not  half-a-dozen  children  in  every  thousand  who  cannot  gain  the  power  of 
singing  correctly  and  of  enjoying  music  if  they  are  well  taught  in  childhood,  while 
their  nervous  systems  can  easily  form  habits,  and  have  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
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not  noticing  differences  of  sound.  There  is,  then,  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  power  of  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  colour  and  form  can  also  be  given 
to  almost  every  one  by  proper  teaching  in  childhood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  few  of  those  who,  when  childhood  is  over,  still  lack  a  keen  sense  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  colour  and  form,  will  be  enabled  to  gain  it  to  any 
marked  degree  by  subsequent  training  in  schools  of  art,  the  chief  function  of  which 
is  not  to  create  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  only  to  develop  it  and  teach  it  the  best  modes 
of  expression. 

WHY  BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS  ARE  NEEDED  IN  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  only  in  schools  that  we  can  hope  that  most  children  can  be  enabled  at  pres- 
ent to  habitually  see  beautiful  things  and  feel  the  influence  of  persons  respected  by 
them,  who,  perceiving  the  difference  between  beautiful  and  ugly  things,  can  lead 
the  children  to  feel  that  beauty  is  a  thing  of  great  importance. 

Pictures  are  amon^^t  the  beautiful  things  needed  for  this  purpose  in  schools  —  I 
will  say  later  what  kmds  I  believe  to  be  most  suitable  —  but  I  leel  sure  that  other 
things  are  needed  also,  and  that  examples  of  beautiful  textile  fabrics  and  beautiful 
simple  forms  of  pottery  and  glass,  can  be  made  means  even  more  efficient  than  pict- 
ures for  teacliing  children  to  think  about  and  feel  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  forin  and  colour. 

Useful  as  collections  of  works  of  art  in  schools  would  be  if  they  only  developed 
good  taste  in  a  considerable  number  of  children,. the  development  of  good  taste  is  a 
result  of  but  small  value  in  comparison  with  those  other  advantages  which  I  said 
the  use  of  good  works  of  art  will  probably  give.  In  order  that  I  may  show  that 
they  are  needed  for  the  gaining  of  those  other  advantages,  I  must  trouble  you  with 
some  evidence  to  prove  that  at  present  a  great  many  English  children  cannot  know 
much  about  some  of  the  highest  (qualities  of  human  nature,  cannot,  know  that  such 
a  thing  as  full,  wholesome  life  exists,  and  cannot  leave  many  of  the  occupations  for 
leisure  time  which  are  needed  to  create  strong  bonds  of  loving  companionship  be- 
t\veen  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters. 

ENGLISH  CITY  CHILDREN  IGNORANT  OF  FLOWERS,   AND  BEES,   AND  BIRDS. 

Some  time  ^o  Mr.  H.  E.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty's  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
the  Northern  District,  after  reading  a  paper  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester Art  Museum,  wrote  to  me:  **  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  you  state  in  your  paper, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  are  living  in  places 
where  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  see  anything  which  is  beautiful.  I  have  often 
found  in  places  like  Ancoats  and  Bradf or(l " —  parts  of  Manchester  — **  that  children 
scarcely  know  what  a  flower  is,  and  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  primrose  or  violet." 

Then  Mr.  Oakeley  went  on  to  tell  me  that  in  one  school  in  Ancoats  he  found  a 
whole  class  of  children  who  had  never  seen  a  bee,  and  had  no  idea  what  it  was  like 
or  where  it  might  be  found. 

In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Oakeley  says: 

**  I  had  an  experience  at  a  school  to-day  which  caps  the  bee  story.  In  some  lines 
learnt  by  boys  in  the  6th  Standard  there  was  something  about  a  skylark.  I  told 
the  boys  who  had  ever  seen  a  lark  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  four  out  of  about 
twenty  did  so.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  *  Where  did  you  see  a  lark?'  He  replied, 
*  In  a  cage  at  the  public-house  at  the  comer  of  the  street.'  Poor  lark,  and  poor 
lads!" 

During  last  summer  a  woman  who  lives  in  Manchester,  whom  I  had  been  telling 
about  squirrels  which  come  into  my  garden,  asked  me,  "And  what  kind  of  birds 
might  them  be?"  And  a  few  weeks  later  a  Manchester  girl,  who  was  passing  un- 
der a  mountain-ash  tree,  the  red  berries  of  which  hung  close  to  her  face,  asked  if 
those  were  roses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lund  told  me  that  a  Manchester  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  one  of  the  scholars  who  had  caught  a  dragon-fly,  thought  —  the  one 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  bird,  the  other  that  it  was  a  serpent.  A  lady  who  worked  at 
Mildmay,  in  London,  told  me  she  found  that  many  of  the  children  she  taught  did 
not  know  what  a  lamb  was  like.    *    *    ♦ 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  know  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
have  ignorance  of  tnis  kind,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  very  common.  Some 
of  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  have  told  me  that  the  igno- 
rance is  not  as  complete  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  that,  for  example,  the  chUdren  who 
did  not  know  what  a  bee  was  like  knew  bees  by  sight  though  not  by  name.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  so,  but  even  if  the  ignorance  of  many  town  people  respecting  the 
common  objects  found  in  the  country  were  confined  to  inability  to  connect  names 
and  things,  even  that  degree  of  ignorance  would  be,  as  I  shall  show  later^^ery 
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I  need  not  argue  here  that  Wordsworth's  well-known  words:  **  We  live  by  admi- 
ration, hope  and  love,"  are  literally  true,  if  by  '*  live"  we  mean  the  hi^er  part  of 
life;  nor  need  I  prove  that  it  is  by  admiration  and  love  that  we  gain  our  nighest  and 
most  sustaining  nopes.  But  though  no  thoughtful  person  needs  proof  of  the  troth 
of  these  general  statements,  and  though  probably  every  such  person  remembers  Ui 
the  end  of  life  the  keen  pleasure  he  received  in  childhood  from  daisies  and  butter- 
cups, from  birds  and  butterflies,  I  fear  few  even  of  the  most  observant  peopie  reali?^ 
how  much  the  degree  and  nature  of  love  and  hope  depend  on  early  familiarity  witii 
beautiful  things. 

EARLY  PERCEPTION  BY  CHILDREN  OF  BEAUTY. 

Wo  see  in  our  children  that  in  those  earliest  years  of  life,  of  which  in  later  life 
we  remember  nothing,  beautiful  things  give  deUght,  that  a  child  a  year  old  already 
enjovs  the  bright  beauty  of  flowers  and  leaves.  And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
thi»  early  delight  in  beautiful  things  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  developing 
the  power  to  love  both  things  and  persons,  and  that  it  co-operates  with  our  love  of 
■  persons  to  make  us  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wholesome  life,  well  worth 
living,  and  to  make  us  know  always,  as  we  grow  up,  that  what  most  makes  life 
worth  living  is  the  activity  of  our  highest  powers  of  admiring  and  loving. 
What  can  give  the  knowledge  that  there  is  sucn  a  thing  as  full  wholesome  life  to 
children  whose  early  years—those  in  which  they  are  forming  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  may  afterwards  be  modified,  but  never  quite  got  rid  of— are  passed 
in  places  where  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  contents  of  an  English 
back  street  is  to  be  seen  ?  No  human  life  is  likely  to  escape  moral  shipwreck  which 
is  not  directed  from  the  first  by  desire  for  rightness,  and  what  can  give  desire  for 
rightness  to  children  whose  powers  of  admiration  are  never  exercised  by  admirable 
things?  It  may  be  replied  that  love  of  people  is  in  the  childhood  of  all  of  iisa 
stronger  a^nt  in  developing  the  higher  powers  of  feeling  and  thought  than  admira- 
tion of  things  can  be,  and  tliat  the  children  of  town  workpeople,  among  whom  a 
generous  mutual  helpfulness  and  charity  are  common,  have  their  powers  of  admira- 
tion, hope  and  love,  developed  by  love,  from  and  for,  pcu^nts,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  friends. 

ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  A  PERCEPTION  OP  BEAUTY. 

But  for  the  training  of  the  higher  powers  thus  given  to  the  children  of  the 
people  of  our  towns  England  would  be  in  poor  case,  but  it  is  at  best  an  imper- 
fect, inadequate  training^.  Those  limits  to  the  action  of  imagination  which  in  the- 
ology reveal  themselves  in  anthropomorphism  force  us  to  create  conceptions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  our  own  ima^e.  It  cannot  occur  to  the  child  wno  knows  of 
nothing  more  admirable  than  mud  pies,  marbles,  and  things  which  are  good  to  eat, 
that  his  fellow-creatures  have  higher  pleasures,  and  his  love  of  them  must  lack 
reverence,  and  his  conception  of  the  best  life  open  to  him  must  be  too  low^  for  the 
power  of  gaining  it  to  seem  worth  the  cost  of  much  effort  and  self-denial.  Stir  his 
nature  with  admiration  of  beautiful  things,  and  you  give  him  not  merely  a  new 
pleasure,  but  also  new  fellow-creatures,  able  like  himself  to  admire*  En»t>le  him 
lo  enjoy  a  picture  which  he  could  not  make,  and  he  feels  vaguely  that  among  his 
fellow-creatures  are  people  of  higher  powers  than  his  own,  and  his  conception  o( 
life  rises  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  enable  a  chiki  to  feel 
joy  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art  who  has  never  felt  it  before,  is  in  Coleridge's 
words  to  give  him  '*  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven."  And  till  this  is  done,  the 
conception  of  human  life  framed  by  the  **  average"  child  of  even  loving  parents  in 
a  crowded  town  must  be  low. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  CULTIVATING  RESOURCES  FOR  INNOCENT  SOCIAL  PLEASURES. 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  beautiful  things  cannot  enjoy  the 
best  kinds  of  recreation,  and  are  thus  deprived  not  mereljr  of  pursuits  desirable 
Ixx^use  they  facilitate  resistance  to  the  temptations  of  drinking  and  gambling,  but 
are  also  deprived  of  some  of  the  influences  best  fitted  to  strengthen  family  love. 
Sorrows  endured  together,  of  which  town  people  get  their  full  share,  are  doubtless 
the  most  potent  agents  in  giving  strength  to  love  between  members  of  a  family, 
but  those  agents  cannot  alone  complete  the  task.  Countless  memories  of  innocent 
pleasures  enjoyed  together,  the  haoit  of  expecting  companionship  from  each  other 
m  the  pleasures  looked  forward  to,  a  store  of  pleasant  knowledge  held  in  comwou. 
and  the  liabit  of  discus.sing  witli  eacli  other  the  thoughts  and  feelings  rising  frt>m 
it,  these  things  are  also  necessary  to  create  ties  of  love  between  members  of  a  family. 
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^^Vhich  of  the  best  kinds  of  recreation  that  can  weave  these  bonds  of  family  love, 
8uid  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence,  are  available 
fc»r  iwrsons  who  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  commonest  objects  of  nature? 
Music  and  physical  exercise  are  almost  the  only  ones,  and  pleasant  physical  exer- 


eiae  is  not  at  j^reeent  obtainable  by  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  large  towns, 
aimI  oi^KNTtnnitieB  of  hearing  good  music  are  still  rare,  though  happily  becoming 
uaore  munerous  every  year.  Conversation,  except  of  the  poorest  kmd,  is  impossi- 
ble ^thoot  such  knowledge.  Picture  galleries  and  art  museums  cannot  be  attract- 
ive to  those  who  do  not  Know  the  elementary  forms  which  art  combines.  Visits 
to  the  country,  though  pleasant,  can  have  but  a  comparativelv  small  degree  of 
pleasantness  for  those  to  whom  country  things  are  almost  unknown  andunen- 
deared  by  early  associations. 

HOMT  BNJOTMENT  OF  LITERATURE  DEPENDS  ON  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

IVe  are  apt  to  believe  that  our  elementary  schools  and  free  libraries  are  opening 
the  best  kinds  of  recreation  to  our  working-classes,  and  that  a  few  years  hence  al- 
meet  every  one  will  gain  much  pleasure  from  the  best  literature.  Those  persons  will 
not  share  this  pleasant  belief  who  will  try  the  experiment  of  placing  the  poetry  and 
prose  the^r  care  most  for  in  the  relation  to  their  brains  and  hearts  which  it  must  have 
to  the  brains  and  hearts  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  coimtry  and  its  re- 
flection in  art.  Imagine  each  picture  blotted  out  which  is  brought  before  the  *'  in- 
ward eye'*  by  each  word  that  is  for  us  the  name  of  some  well-known  thing;  imag- 
ine aU  the  vague  feelings  suppressed  which  rise  in  us  at  the  mention  of  each  familiar 
thing  that  for  us  has  innumerable  pleasant  associations;  and  the  finest  poetry,  the 
best  talk  seems  to  be  little  more  than"  as  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eve."  The 
reading  of  empty  names  must  be  dull  and  unattractive.  It  is,  I  am  convmced,  im- 
possible to  think  about  the  subject  without  seeing  that  familiarity  with  beautiful 
things  is  one  of  the  conditions  needed  to  enable  literature  to  add  much  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

We  cannot  hope  that  the  majority  of  town  children  will  have  as  much  familiarity 
with  nattxre  as  is  desirable  imtil,  the  air  of  our  towns  having  been  made  purer, 
every  new  block  of  houses  near  a  town  has  its  plot  of  garden  ground;  until  open 
spaces  are  cleared  within  easy  reach  of  all  old  blocks  of  houses;  till  plants  are  more 
generally  ja^wn  in  town  dwellings;  and  till  winter  gardens,  botanical  gardens,  and 
art  galleries  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  now  are.  But  changes  so  great 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  population  desires  them,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  obtain  open  spaces  and  art  galleries  for  the  people  know 
that  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the  jpopulation  is  not  even  aware  that  these  things 
are  desirable.  At  present,  therefore,  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  the  measures 
needed  to  so  train  the  children  of  to-day  that  they  shall  know  the  value  of  beauty, 
and  when  they  grow  up  seek  to  bring  it  mto  towns  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

KINDERGARTENS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  means  which  can  now  be  most  effectively  used  for  making  knowledge  and 
love  of  beauty  common  are,  I  think,  the  substitution  of  the  Kinder  Garten  system 
ci  training  for  the  old  system  in  all  infant  schools,  and  the  careful  direction  of  the 
new  system  to  the  purpose  of  making  children  know  and  admire  as  many  natural 
fcMrms  as  possible,  and  of  training  their  hearts  and  minds  to  desire  to  see  such  forms 
often;  the  teaching  of  drawing  from  objects  in  all  schools;  and  the  providing  of 
every  elementary  school  and  every  Sunday-school  with  a  collection  of  good  works 
of  art  As  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum  have  lately  been  taking 
the  coarse  which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  needed  for  gaiuing  all  the  advantages  ol> 
tiEdnable  by  the  use  of  pictures  in  schools,  I  will  describe  their  system.  First,  I  must 
speak  of  the  system  of  their  central  collection,  that  of  the  Art  Museum,  to  which 
as  many  references  as  possible  are  made  in  labels  attached  to  the  pictures  lent  to 
schools. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MUSEUM  OF  ART   OBJECTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  DESCRIBED. 

The  Art  Museum,  which  was  opened  last  month  by  Mr.  Mundella,  contains  as 
many  pictures  as  we  can  find  room  for  of  beautiful  scenery  and  interesting  places 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  in  oil  colours,  some 
are  water-colour  of  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  photographs.  In  order  to 
fthow  workpeople  that  they  can  easUv  get  pictures  for  their  own  homes  which  will 
pleasanUy  Iteep  ahve  recollections  or  places  and  things  which  h^ve^i^g^^^ 
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pleasure,  we  state  the  price  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  art  shown  in  every  part  of  the 
Museum. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  of  common  wild  and  garden  flowers;  one  of  pict- 
ures of  common  kinds  of  trees;  one  of  pictures  of  common  wild  birds;  one  of  pict- 
ures of  other  animals;  one  of  pictures  of  well-known  places  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  one  of  beautiful  landscapes;  one  of  seascapes;  one  of  war  scenes;  one  of  re- 
ligious subjects;  one  of  portraits;  one  of  copies  of  works  by  Turner,  chiefly  illus- 
trating English  scenery.  In  some  of  these  groups  of  pictures,  representations  of 
the  same  subject  by  different  kinds  of  art  —  etchings,  engravings,  water-colour 
drawings  —  are  placed  side  by  side,  in  order  to  facilitate  careful  comparison  of  the 
effects  obtained  by  different  processes.  Many  or'  the  pictures  —  the  plates  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  and  those  of  the  Harbours  of  England,  for  instance  —  have  full 
descriptions  and  criticisms  hung  by  them.  Each  of  the  other  pictures  has,  or  will 
have,  a  label  containing  a  short  explanation  of  the  subject,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  engraving  or  etching,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  One  set  of  pictures 
illustrates  the  development  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  one  that  of  Italian  pamt- 
ing.  In  cases,  there  are  sets  of  the  tools,  &c.,  used  in  the  various  art-reproducing 
processes:  —  plates  etched  and  prepared  for  etching,  engraved  plates  with  impres- 
sions from  the  plates,  wood  blocks  for  wood  engraving,  the  stones  used  for  lith- 
ography, the  blocks  used  for  colour-printing;  and  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the 
processes.  Short  lectures  on  the  processes  and  on  many  other  subjects  will  be  given. 
A  band  of  explainers  is  being  formed.  There  are  also  cases  of  exainples  of  well- 
shaped,  pleasantly-coloured  pottery  and  glass,  metal  work,  and  textile  fabrics,  many 
of  them  of  the  commonest  Kinds,  fitted  for  common  use.  There  is,  too,  a  model 
small  house,  iitted  up  with  well-shaped,  well-made  things  by  Mr.  W.  Morris  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  S.  Benson,  and  there  are  some  casts  of  Greek  sculpture,  shown  to  advantage 
by  having  riclily-coloured  stuffs  hung  behind  and  on  each  side  of  them. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  rather  fully  of  this  central  collection  as  it  is  virtu- 
ally part  of  each  of  the  collections  lent  to  schools  in  Manchester,  but  I  have  had  to 
leave  many  important  features  unmentioned.  A  description  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Museum  has  been  printed,  and  the  Committee  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of  it  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  have  one.  The  system  of  the  Museum  includes  the  lending  of 
small  collections  of  works  of  ^t  to  all  the  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

OBJECTS  COMPRISED    IN  THE  LENDING  COLLECTIONS. 

It  is  intended  that  each  of  the  collections  lent  to  schools  shall  eventually  contain 
a  few  examples  of  beautiful  textile  fabrics,  beautiful  common  pottery  and  glass, 
and  casts  from  sculpture,  but  at  present  they  consist  of  pictures  only.  We  lend 
pictures  of  beautiful  scenery  and  interesting  buildings  near  Manchester,—  these 

Pictures  are  chiefly  photographs, —  chromo-lithographs  and  engravings  of  other 
eautiful  landscapes  and  sea  scenes,  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt, 
of  historical  scenes  of  beautiful  wild  and  garden  flowers,  of  trees,  of  common  birds 
and  butterflies,  of  fairy  tales  —  good  examples,  in  short,  of  almost  every  kind  of 
picture.  Many  of  the  pictures  are,  all  are  to  be,  provided  with  labels  which  tell 
what  the  subject  is,  and  of  what  process  the  picture  is  a  product;  if  it  is  cheap, 
what  its  price  is,  and  that  of  its  frame.  The  labels  also  make  as  many  references 
as  possible  to  the  Art  Museum,  to  books,  to  our  local  Botanical  Gardens,  and  other 

{)leasant  places  open  to  workpeople.  Thas  one  of  the  labels  to  a  picture  of  a  swal- 
ow  gives  a  little  information  about  the  habits  of  the  bird;  another  tells  that  the 
picture  is  a  lithograph  coloured  by  hand,  that  an  explanation  of  lithography  and 
the  things  used  in  it  can  be  seen  in  the  Art  Museum,  that  pleasant  mfonnation 
about,  and  good  pictures  of,  birds  are  found  in  White's  *  Selbome,'  a  copy  of  which 
can  be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  in  John's  *  English  Birds  in  their  Haunts,*  which 
cost  Qs.  M.  The  label  to  a  frame  containing  pictures  of  garden  flowers  tells  tliat 
the  pictures  are  chromo-lithographs,  speaks  of  the  imperfections  of  this  process  <rf 
representation,  and  recommends  that  the  pictures  be  compared  with  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  same  flowers  in  the  Art  Museum.  It  tells  also  that  some  of  the 
flowers  will  grow  in  houses  in  Manchester,  and  tliat  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  B«»- 
tanical  Gardens,  and  in  some  of  the  public  parks.  The  label  to  a  set  of  photograph«i 
of  Greek  sculpture  tells  that  casts  of  the  sculpture  are  in  the  Art  Museum,  and 
praises  their  beauty. 
Each  school  can  have  its  collection  replaced  by  another  one  in  three  months. 
There  is  a  collection  of  our  pictures  for  schools  and  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  but 
it  was  hurriedly  formed,  and  does  not  contain  examples  of  pictures  of  English 
scenery,  or  of  other  important  classes  of  our  pictures.  Nor  are  all  the  pictures  in 
it  yet  provided  with  labels,  the  preparation  of  which  takes  much  time^ 
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HOW  THESB  MAY  BEGIN  TO  INSTRUCT    THE  CHILDEEN. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  I  hardly  need  add  that  we  do  not  expect  that 
pictures  of  heautiful  places  and  things  can  at  first  have  much  meaning  for  those 
children  who  know  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  about  the  things  represented. 
The  child  for  whom  real  buttercups  and  daisies,  the  flight  of  swallows  and  the  song 
of  larks  have  no  happy  associations,  who  has  never  felt  gladness  in  fields  or  on  hills, 
will  see  very  little  in  pictures  of  flowers  and  birds,  fields  and  hills.  But  still  pictures 
of  these  things  wjll  be  of  great  value  even  for  such  children.  Some  natural  beauty 
is  within  reach  of  almost  every  child,  most  children  have  some  of  it  sometimes 
before  their  eyes.  Ignorance  of  it  is  so  common  partly  because  th^ir  eyes  have  not 
gained  from  heart  and  mind  the  power  to  see  these  things,  partly  because  '*  what 
the  eye  never  sees  the  heart  never  longs  for,"  and  opportunities  of  seeing  natural 
beauty  at  a  little  distance  from  home,  and  of  bringing  it  into  homes,  are  not  used 
or  sought  for. 

The  words,  now  so  often  quoted,  which  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Fra  lippo  Lippi  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  true: 

We're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hmidred  times,  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted  —  better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thin^.    Art  was  given  for  that  — 
Qod  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out. 

If  a  child  is  led  in  school,  as  he>  easily  may  be  by  a  few  words  spoken  by  his 
teacher,  to  notice  the  form  and  colour  of  a  flower  m  a  picture,  or  the  forms  and 
colours  in  a  picture  of  landscape,  and  to  find  a  little  pleasantness  in  them,  he  will 
be  sure  to  notice  with  pleasure  the  next  flower  or  place  of  the  kind  he  meets  with, 
and  pleasure  in  the  thmg  will  make  him  care  more  for  the  picture,  and  will  give 
meaning  to  the  name  when  he  next  reads  it  in  a  book,  and  thus  will  begin  for  him 
that  interaction  of  art,  literature,  and  nature,  to  which  each  of  the  three  owes  most 
of  its  power  to  give  us  ennobling  pleasure. 

HOW  THESE  ABT  WORKS  MUST  NEEDS  INFLUENCE  AND  INSTRUCT  THE  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  good  results  that  will  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  works  of  art  in 
schools  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  unless  they  are  explained  by  teachers  they  will 
be  comparatively  useless.  Now  that  the  Art  for  Schools  Association*  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  good  pictures  at  low  prices,  every  good  school  will  soon  be  pro- 
vided with  a  coUection,  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  make  use  of  them. 

This  will  involve  the  acquisition  by  many  teachers  of  some  knowledge  of  art  proc- 
esses, and  some  love  of  beautiful  colour  and  form.  Every  intelligent  manager  of  a 
school  will  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  and 
love  will  be  a  very  great  gain.  The  acquisition  of  them  by  teachers  for  communi- 
cation to  children,  far  from  adding  to  the  burden  on  teachers  and  taught,  will 
greatly  lessen  it,  and  the  results  will,  I  am  convinced,  do  much  towards  proving  the 
superiority  ot  education  of  powers  of  feeling  and  thought  to  mere  instruction. 

RESULTS  ATTAINED. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  success  which  has  already  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  p'ctures  in  schools.  We  have  as  yet  lent  pictures  only  to  twenty 
schools,  and  tne  Art  Museum  has  only  been  open  a  few  weeks.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, had  time  to  ascertain  if  a  considerable  number  of  children  will  be  led  by  our 
school  pictiu*es  to  study  the  collection  in  the  Museum.  But  we  know  that  in  other 
ways  the  pictures  lent  have  been  very  useful.  I  will  give  some  evidence,  which 
has  come  to  me  without  my  seeking  it.  Mr.  Godolphin  Rooper,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools  at  Bradford,  visited  on  a  Saturday  some  of  the  schools  in  Manchester  to 
which  we  have  lent  pictures.  He  told  me  that  he  found  some  children  playing  in 
the  street  near  one  of  the  schools,  and  talked  to  them  about  the  pictures.  They  told 
hiui  that  they  liked  having  them,  and  that  some  of  the  children  brought  their  din- 
ners to  school  in  order  to  see  them.  I  asked  a  boy  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  sent 
to  guide  me  from  one  Board  school  to  another,  if  he  and  his  schoolfellows  liked  our 

*The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Miss  Mary  Christie,  Kingston  House,  Kew;  and  the  office 
of  the  Association,  where  its  pictures  can  be  seen,  is  at  29  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  England.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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pictures.  He  said,  "  Some  of  us  come  half  an  hour  earlier  to  see  them,  especially 
when  there  are  any  fresh  ones."  Mr.  Mellpr,  tlie  master  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Elementary  School,  told  me  that  our  pictures  not  only  brighten  the  schoolrooms, 
and  make  them  pleasanter  for  teachers  and  children,  but  also  enable  him  to  give 
the  children,  in  a  way  which  is  pleasant  for  both  sides,  clear  ideas  about  many 
things, —  ideas  which,  thus  given,  he  says,  are  never  forgotten.  He  pointed  to  one 
chromo-lithograph,  which  has  taught  many  children  the  meaning  of  "  plain"  and  of 
**  river  "  and  **  group;  '*  and  to  another  which  has  given  clear  ideas  of  "  a  glade," 
"tree-trunks,"  "foliage,"  &c. 

I  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  pictures  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature.  I  have 
done  so,  because  in  a  short  paper  I  could  not  speak  of  many  classes  of  pictures,  and 
the  advantages  obtainable  from  the  intelligent  use  in  schools  of  pictures  of  this  class 
are  less  obvious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  important  than  even  the  great  advan- 
tages which  will  be  obtained  from  using  in  schools  good  pictures  of  historical,  re- 
ligious, and  other  subjects. 

CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  AS  TO  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

There  are  two  points  on  which,  in  concluding  my  paper,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
It  is  of  so  much  importance  that  all  children  shall  receive  the  training  of  heart  and 
brain,  which  can  be  gained  only  through  knowledge  of  nature  and  good  art,  that 
children  ought  to  be  taught  in  school  that  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  neigh- 
bours as  weU  as  to  themselves,  to  go  into  the  coiuitry  asoftenas  they  can,  and  to  go 
also  to  botanical  gardens,  picture  galleries  and  museums. 

All  children  ought  also  to  be  taught  in  schools  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  com- 
munity to  provide  itself  with  public  gardens  and  art  galleries.  Many  persons  tliink 
it  dangerous  to  teach  children  their  pleasant  duties,  and  to  teach  them  that  others 
have  duties  towards  them,  but  until  we  teacxi  cliildren  their  pleasant  duties  we 
shall  get  little  attention  from  them  to  what  we  tell  them  of  their  onerous  duties; 
and  only  by  teaching  the  individual  citizen  what  are  the  duties  of  the  community 
to  him  shall  we  be  able  to  make  him  learn  what  are  the  duties  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-citizens owe  to  others. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  USE  OP  PICTURES  ON  SUNDAY. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  this.  We  cannot  hope  that  many  children 
and  young  people  will  form  the  liabit  of  spending  part  of  their  leisure  time  in  a*'- 
quiring  familiarity  with  beautiful  things;  we  cannot  expect  that  many  memlK?i*s  of 
workpeople's  families  will  form  the  habit  of  enjoying  those  innocent  pleasures  to- 
gether, which  are  needed  to  strengthen  family  bonds,  so  long  as  the  community 
prevents  the  doing  of  these  things  by  closing  the  only  places  where  it  is  possible  for 
most  people  to  do  them  on  the  only  day  on  which  they  can  be  done. 

I  can  not  use  here  the  arguments  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  public  ganieas 
and  art  galleries  ougl it  to  be  open  on  Sundaj^s,  but  at  least  I  must  say  that  it  is  of 
such  immense  importance  that  cliildren  shall  gain  familiarity  with  beautiful  things, 
and  that  parents  and  children  of  the  working-classes  in  towns  shall  be  enabled  to 
have  pleasures  in  common,  that,  if  gardens  and  art  galleries  are  not  to  be  optnunl 
on  Sundays,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  transferring  their  contents  to  those  plact-s 
which  are  oi>en  on  Sundays, — ^to  Sunday-schools,  churches,  and  chapels. 

DISCUSSION, 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas  said:  I  regret  to  have  to  take  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  Mr. 
Horsfall;  not,  be  it  recollectod,  against  the  teaching  of  drawing,  within  well-defim-*! 
Hmits,  for  from  1851  till  the  present  time,  I  have  advociited  this  as  the  proper  gym- 
nastic for  the  sense  of  sight — as  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  general  eihica- 
tion.  But  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  pictorial  art  into  schools,  f'»r 
at  the  school-age  one  is  liable  to  be  biased  by  some  special  form  of  art  before  tlio 
judgment  is  matured.  Modern  notions  about  education  in  taste  and  art  woul^l 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  founded  on  the  fallacy  that  the  beautiful  is  the  solo 
aim  of  nature  and  of  art.  Upon  this  point  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  once  -vmyW 
to  me:  *'  The  Creator  had  other  objects  in  view  in  creation  than  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful," or  in  words  to  that  effect.  And  upon  slight  reflection  we  may  nerceive  that 
without  the  contrast  of  the  ugly,  the  beautiful— as  the  beautiful — comd  have  hail 
no  recognition.  Tliis  proposal  to  introduce  pictorial  art  into  the  decoration  of 
schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  appeai-s  to  me  to  l)e  an  invertebrate  notion,  and  would,  with 
similar  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  movements,  tend  to  raise  a  gelatinous  human- 
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ity  equally  destitute  of  backbone.  The  beautiful,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  correctly 
observed,  is  not  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of  creation.  Our  modem  aesthetes 
appear  to  possess  a  vanity  equal  to  that  attributed  to  Kneller,  who,  on  it  being 
suggested  by  a  noble  lord,  his  sitter,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  was  not  present  at  the 
Creation,  replied  that  he  thought  it  was,  as  he  could  have  sujggested  some  improve- 
ments. Stars  do  not  cover  the  heavens — the  world  is  not  entire!  v  made  of  diamonds 
and  rubies.  Flowers  do  not  envelope  the  landscape,  nor  spring  from  every  tree,  and 
flowers  themselves  differ  in  degree  of  beauty  as  one  star  differs  from  another. 
Neither  is  animate  nature  one  continuous- exponent  of  the  beautiful.  The  beautiful 
should  be  r^arded  as  the  bright  oasis  in  nature,  to  be  looked  forward  to,  to  be 
admired,  and  to  be  enjoyed  as  we  go  laden  forward  in  the  serious  business  of  life. 

DANGER  OF  MAKING  ART  COMMONPLACE  —  A  VERY  DIFFERENT  THING  FROM  "  COM- 
MON." 

Or,  to  speak  of  it  in  a  more  familiar  sense,  the  l)eautiful,  in  the  form  of  art,  should 
be  reserved  for  contemplation  on  high  days  and  holidays.  We  have  to  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  human  nature,  and  that  famUiarity  breeds  contempt  Beauty, 
notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  poet,  is  not  a  joy  forever.  Let  the  most  beauti- 
ful object  be  i>laced  in  our  common  room,  and  we  shall  after  awhile  take  no  note 
of  it.  Music  is  charming;  nevertheless,  we  do  not  desire  to  perpetually  hear  it. 
The  drama  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  always  at  the 
theatre.  Art  is  delightful  to  contemplate,  but  we  would  not  have  it  ever  present  to 
our  eyes.  It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  there  should  be  a  tmie  and  a 
place  for  art  as  for  other  entertainments.  Public  buildings,  museums,  exhibitions, 
are  the  proper  places,  and  when  the  eye  can  be  permitted  to  make  holiday  the 
proper  time. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  ART. 

Public  art  is  vastly  more  imjwrtant  than  private  collections,  though  the  wealthy 
may  indulge  in  these.  It  is  the  character  of  public  and  contemporary  art  that  gives 
tone  to  taste.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  insist  upon  a  Spartan  simplicity  ana  pro- 
portion in  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  masses  of  a  robust  people.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  bedizen  cottages,  hospitals  and  schools  with  art; 
it  is  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  sestheticism,  and  a  proposal  which,  if  carried  out, 
would,  instead  of  promoting,  demoralize  the  taste  of  the  people.  The  power  of 
discriminating  between  beauty  and  ugliness  is  intuitive.  Tlie  classes  about  whom 
our  would-be  art  reformers  are  so  solicitous  have,  as  the  classes  above  them,  that 
faculty  of  discriminating  the  beautiful  implanted  in  their  very  nature,  but  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  free  from  those  affectations  of  taste  which  are 
the  engrafting  of  fashion.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  far  better  to  leave  all  scholars, 
students  and  working-men  to  form  their  own  taste.  If  a  sense  of  beauty  were  not 
a  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  we  should  never  have  had  to  talk 
about  the  TOautifuL  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  beings  to  create  this  sense,  it 
is  implanted  and  progresses  jmri  passu  with  the  development  of  the  human  nature, 
as  tlie  power  of  presenting  the  beautiful  by  art  does.  The  most  perfect  art  is  not 
the  root  and  stem  of  civilization,  but  its  crowning  grace,  its  flower— the  effect,  not 
the  cause. 

THE  EXALTATION  OF  BEAUTY  IS  NOT  THE  SOLE  MISSION  OF  ART. 

The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  as  Christianity  has  fully  recognized,  is  not 
tlie  difficulty.  That  is  easy  enough.  It  is  beauty  and  pleasiu-e  that  the  world 
runs  after  overmuch.  But  who  shall  learn  to  care  for  ugliness,  and  to  know  that 
lliis  nnust  also  necessarily  exist.  The  aim  of  Christian  art,  therefore,  has  rarely — 
very  rarely— been  the  presentment  of  tlie  beautiful.  It  was  seldom  the  aim  of 
I^phael,  and  never  that  of  either  Michael  Angelo,  Rutins,  or  Rembrandt.  Art  in 
the  Christian  ages  has  had  to  occupy  itself  with  the  delineation  of  human  nature, 
as  it  is,  ugly,  deformed,  and  maimed,  rather  than  with  the  ideal.  The  object  of 
mixiemart  is  not  solely  the  presentment  of  the  beautiful.  It  gives  form  and  colour 
to  every  variety  of  character  and  of  incident.  Modem  art  is,  par  excellence,  the 
illustrator.  Our  modem  critics  have  got  into  a  muddle,  and  have  confounded  the 
Christian  art  motive  with  the  Grecian.  The  beauty  of  childhood,  of  youth  and  of 
manhood,  and  not  only  of  these  but  of  animals,  &c.,  are  ever  before  the  eyes  of  all 
classes.  Of  what  use,  then,  would  it  be  for  tlie  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
issue  a  few  photographic  beauty  patterns  for  the  amelioration  of  the  taste  of  the 
masses  V    Nature's  museum  is  ever  open  to  the  people.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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A  PROPOUND  TRUTH  SUOOE8TED. 

Wliat  art  reformers  should  do,  and  what  they  therefore  persistently  refuse  to  do, 
would  be  to  make  art  public  by  having  the  nationcJ  edifices  decorated  with  great 
subjects,  in  painting  and  sculpture.  This  is  the  only  true  way  to  move  the  peojdt 
through  the  eye  to  great  thoughts  and  acts — to  thoroughly  enlist  art  in  human  pro- 
gress. Tlie  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  is  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasing,  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  a  sole  aim,  either  in  art  or  in  life,  does  not  tend  to  elevate  but  to  demor- 
alize. The  progressive  develoj^ment  of  Grecian  and  of  Italian  art  was  not,  as  any 
one  may  learn  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  their  monumental  remains,  brought 
about  by  the  contemplation  of  perfect  art,  but  step  by  step  through  imperfection 
to  perfection.  The  liest  art  came  last,  both  in  the  Grecian  and  in  the  Italian 
epoclis.  We  may  jx^rceive,  then,  that  this  art  progress  was  not  brought  about  by 
tbe  contemplation  of  the  most  l)eautiful  handiwork  in  art,  but  by  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  nature. 

I  would  say,  then,  let  us  above  all  things  be  solicitous  about  the  g[eneral  education 
of  the  i)eoi)le,  and  let  us  talk  less  about  art.  If  the  general  education  of  the  })eopIe 
be  proceeding  on  right  lim»s  we  may  be  quite  confident  that  the  fine  arts  wiU.  in  the 
progress  of  time,  by  the  prix?oss  of  the  suns,  come  to  be  rightly  cared  for  and  rightly 
appreciated.  If  any  apolojy  l)e  needed  for  these  somewhat  rough  words,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  Diogenes  was  the  necessary  antagonist  of  the  luxurious  living 
and  the  tall  talk  of  a  Pluto. 

Mons.  East,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Perigueux,  said  he  was  quite  of  Mr.  Hors- 
fairs  opinion  on  the  question.  In  all  schools  beautiful  pictures  were  a  most  im- 
portant aid  to  education.  There  were  inside  pictures  and  outside  pictures.  There 
was  an  old  mona.stery  at  Brantonie,  in  the  South  of  France,  which  had  been  changed 
from  a  monastery  to  a  school.  The  building  was  so  situated  that  looking  out  on  one 
side  they^  looked  over  the  vallev  and  the  river,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  saw  the 
mountains.     That  was  a  grand  outside  picture.     *    ♦    » 

Mr.  White.  I  regret  very  exceedingly  the  tone  and  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas'  ob- 
servations except  that  they  give  one  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  afraid  that  he  must  have  grown  up  undA*  very  morbid  influences, 
and  I  do  protest  that  at  this  day  we  ought  not  all  to  aim  at  being  Spartans  or  Stoics. 

PLATO  VERSUS  MR.  THOMAS. 

Plato  had  a  very  different  notion  of  things.  He  said,  "Present  your  pupils  with 
everything  that  is  Ix'autiful.'*  If  he  were  not  a  successful  teacher  I  do  not  know 
who  could  be;  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  taken  the  wrong  ground  entirely  from 
the  l)eginning  to  the  end.  He  says  that  art  ought  to  be  the  crowning  of  the  edifice, 
and  I  should  like  not  unnaturally  to  know  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  crowning 
stone  unless  the  foundation  l)e  well  laid:  and  there  is  no  foundation  inartwliich  can 
l)e  well  laid  except  by  tlie  constant  contact  of  the  influence  of  art  from  the  very  earhest 
years.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  an  intuitive  jjerception  of  art,  of  beauty,  of 
music,  and,  I  will  even  say.  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  the  same  argument  that 
would  apply  to  keeping  our  children  from  that  influence  in  school  would  equally 
apply  to  tne  step-by -stt^p  influence  whic-h  the  presence  of  everything  good  and  oeau- 
tiful  has.  It  is  not  a  mere  qut'stion,  either,  of  pictures  and  ornamentation  in  the 
rooms  from  which  children  would  l)e  able  just  to  cull  the  rest  without  the  teclmical 
and  early  teaching  wliich  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  it  to  its  fullest 
extent,  although  they  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  it.  A 
cliild  has  an  intuitive  power  of  speech,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  speech  at  all 
without  the  constant  contact  and  influence  from  those  with  whom  he  associatetj 
from  his  earliest  infancy:  and  I  say  that  argument  applies  equally  to  art.  It  may 
be  said,  "  But  you  forget  that  I  liave  put  a  safeguard  to  that  by  saying  that  art 
should  be  taught  by  drawing.  We  will  have  drawing  instruction,  not  drawings.*' 
I  say  that  is  not  art.  Education  in  art  is  derived  from  the  constant  contact  with 
the  beautiful. 

VALUE  OF  PICTURES  IN  HOSPITALS. 

Dr.  MOUAT  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  banish  pictures,  he  imderstood,  from  sick 
rooms  and  hospitals.  Very  well,  but  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Thomas  never  could  have 
been  sick  in  a  ward  in  a  hospital,  to  experience  the  depressive  effects  of  bare,  blank 
whitewashed  walls.  He  would  not  confine  himself  to  that.  He  would  tell  a  Uttle 
anecdote  on  the  subject  to  show  how  wrong  such  a  view  was.  On  his  way  home 
from  India  during  the  Franco-German  war,  he  visited  the  city  of  Amiens  during 
he  armistice.    There  he  found  a  large  number  of  wounded  inen  in)  ^h^  museum, 
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•which  was  also  the  art  gallery  of  the  city.  The  Grerman  soldiers  told  him  it  was 
without  exception  the  most  delightful  sick  room  they  were  ever  in,  with  such 
beautiful  objects  always  before  them.  This  incident  alone  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment for  banishing  art  and  pictures  from  the  walls  of  sick  rooms. 

Mr.  FrrCH  said  the  true  test  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  had  urged  was  to  be  foimd  in 
personal  eicperience.  Were  they  not  better  for  having  been  taught  to  admire  what 
was  beautiful?  Did  it  not  add  variety  and  wealth  to  their  own  life  to  find  that 
they  understood  pictures  better  than  they  did  before?  If  it  was  true  for  them  it 
it  must  be  true  for  the  children  coming  in  their  schools.  If  they  were  able  to  carry 
out  the  projects  so  admirably  devised  by  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  they  might 
keep  out  of  view  maps,  diagrams,  pictures  of  the  internal  conformation  of  the  body, 
and  objects  of  that  kind,  until  thev  were  wanted.  He  believed  that  all  this  was  not 
the  true  kind  of  decoration.  He  doubted  very  much  whether  the  objects  that  were 
necessary  for  teaching  ought  to  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  scholars,  and 
whether  with  regard  to  that  it  might  not  be  true  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

THE  ABT  OBJECTS  SHOULD  BE  EXPLAINED  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  might  well  remind  them  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  go 
into  the  House  Beautiful  imless  they  had  an  interpreter.  The  advantage  of  having 
pictures  for  young  children  depended  upon  having  somebody  to  guide  them  and 
point  out  to  them  the  beauty  or  the  meaning  of  them.  They  m  London  had  great 
opportunities  which  he  was  afraid  they  did  not  all  appreciate.  They  had  in  the 
iNational  Gallery  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  pictures  in  the  world.  How 
Boany  teachers  m  London  organized  little  parties  of  their  scholars  and  took  them 
round  and  explained  them  ?  Until  they  used  such  opportunities  they  had  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  love  of  art  and  beauty  among  the 
children  of  our  schools. 

Miss  Bailey  (of  the  Doreck  College)  said  that  she  was  much  struck  by  what  had 
been  said  by  the  two  preceding  speakers.  Without  wishing  to  be  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  could  agree  with  everybody,  she  thought  they  were  both  right.  The  first, 
however,  had  put  the  cau^e  of  art  so  strongly  that  it  could  not  but  provoke  the  re- 
bound which  followed.  Slie  agreed  with  the  first  speaker  as  to  the  general  value 
of  pictures,  but  she  really  came  to  hear  what  lie  considered  to  be  their  right  use  in 
schools.  She  had  taught  long  in  schools  herself,  and  earnestly  advocated  all  that 
wBJB  necessary  to  teach  the  elements  of  art  there.  It  seemed  to  her  that,  by  the 
plan  described  in  the  paper,  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  art  objects,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  school  children.  Considering  how  many  of  our  people  live 
by  manufactures,  this  would  be  quite  right.  In  fact,  the  variety  of  beautiful  things 
which  the  Manchester  Society  proposed  to  show  was  very  great. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  LOVE  OF  ART  COMPATABLE  WITH  SIMPLICITY  OF  LIVING. 

She  felt,  however,  that  it  was  going  a  little  too  far  to  say  that  the  study  of  art 
would  deepen  family  affection.  Affection  between  parents  and  children,  and  be- 
tween husoand  and  wife,  had  surely  a  stronger  hold  upon  our  nature  itself  than  to 
depend  upon  art  culture,  though  such  culture  did  refine  the  national  mind,  and 
m^ht  very  much  affect  our  national  industry.  The  great  thing  in  art  education 
was  to  steer  between  two  things  — cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  introduction  of  need- 
less luxtuy  and  of  a  variety  of  wants  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  If  we  could 
cultivate  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  to  do. 

She  could  not  but  think,  during  the  address  of  that  French  gentleman  who  had 
spoken,  how  much  elegance  of  taste  the  French  people  must  have  derived  from 
their  splendid  museums,  and  yet  how  much  simpler  the  habits  of  living  were  among 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  in  France  than  with  us.  She  quite  believed  that 
simplicity  in  food,  in  habits  of  life,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  was  qmte  consistent  with 
the  possession  of  high  artistic  taste.    *    *    » 

Perhaps  it  would  be  allowed  to  her,  as  a  teacher  upon  Froebelian  principles,  to 
say  what  she  would  consider  to  be  the  right  use  of  pictures  in  schools. 

1st.  There  should  not  be  too  many,  because  that  would  be  distracting  to  attention. 
"  2nd.  They  should  sometimes  he  changed,  so  as  to  bring  Nature's  own  teaching  be- 
fore the  children.  If  pcjssible,  the  pictures  should  accord  with  the  season.  Thus, 
at  the  proper  time  of  year,  pictures  of  harvest  or  vintage  work  might  be  shown,  so 
that  the  children  might  take  home  \*ith  them  ideas  and  conceptions  they  could 
never  have  had  before.  She  would  illustrate  the  value  of  pictures  by  her  own  ex- 
perience. When  she  first  saw  the  Rhine,  it  did  not  seem  new  to  her,  for  she  had, 
long  before,  seen  some  very  lovely  pictures  of  it;  and  as  8h||i^(^t^^a^0^@O<l^i<^  ^^ 
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diminish  her  enjoyiuont,  that  she  seemed  to  have  seen  so  much  before  under  the 
artist's  instruction,  for  he  had  chosen  so  many  of  the  very  finest  views. 

8rd.  Portions  of  the  pictures,  d'c,  might  be  copied  by  the  children.  It  migbtonly 
be  possible  for  them  to  copy  a  portion  of  a  pattern  or  picture,  but  it  would  encour- 
age them  if  they  might  nnitate  something  done  by  a  more  skilled  hand.  They 
would  the  better  realize  what  is  meant  by  tlie  saying,  '*  Whatever  man  has  done, 
man  may  do  again."    *    •    » 

TilB  Chairman  (Rev.  Dr.  Graham)  said  he  was  glad  the  papers  had  been  listened 
to  with  BO  much  attention,  and  had  provoked  an  interesting  discussion.  Heb^$:ed 
to  thank  the  audience  for  the  time  and  patience  they  mid  given  to  the  various 
speakers. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  the  art  material  for  the 
adornment  of  school-rooms,  and  for  the  use  of  schools,  provided  by 
the  Manchester  Art  Society,  is  from  a  communication  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian,  which  appeared  in 
tnat  journal  July  8,  1887,  and  is  the  article  referred  to  m  the  note 
to  page  9  of  this  volume. 

Tlie  absence  of  all  beauty  in  many  of  the  homes  of  the  Enffhsh 
poor  in  cities,  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  ana  the 
existence  of  the  repulsive  ugliness  incident  to  so  many  phases  of  the 
industries  of  modern  life,  against  which  Ruskin  so  eloquently  in- 
veighs, is  clearly  indicated  m  this  article.  The  rural  beauty,  due 
to  abundant  verdure  and  to  the  high  culture  which  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  English  country  scenes  in  contrast  with  much  of 
American  scenery,  is,  in  the  mining  districts,  the  "black  country," 
replaced  by  unmitigable  ugliness  and  desolation;  while,  in  the  busy 
seaports  and  in  the  tlironging  cities,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  chil- 
dren whose  lives  are  passsed  amid  squalid  surroundings,  and  who 
grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  tne  existence  of  the  more  com- 
mon flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  and  of  all  knowledge  of  rural  sights 
and  beauties,  as  Mr.  Horsf  all  points  out  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  development  of  the  imagination,  the  healthy  exercise  of  that 
imagination  which  is  inherent  in  the  child,  is,  unddVibtedly,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Guardian  points  out,  an  alleviation  of  many  of  the  ills 
of  actual  life,  and  may  be  the  lever  which  will  lift  the  child  into 
better  conditions;  for,  to  apprehend  the  ideal  of  better  things,  is  the 
first  step  towards  an  endeavor  to  gain  them. 
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(b)  "  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS,'^ 

An  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  which  deserves  something  more  than  a  t)a6&ing 
glance  is  No.  68.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  pictures  intended  for  use  in  elementary 
schools,  and  shown  by  the  Manchester  Art  Museum,  -which  has  actually  lent  pict- 
ures of  this  kind  to  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  add  that  the  exhibit  is  situated  on  a  wall  facing  the  carriages  on  the  right 
of  the  great  clock,  to  which  spot  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  lovers  of  art  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  children  will  make  their  way. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

The  idea  of  the  Art  Museum  CJommittee,  to  which  the  pictures  belong,  is  to  lend 
them  from  time  to  time  to  the  various  national  schools  in  Manchester  and  Ssdford, 
hoping  that  the  children  of  these  districts  may  thereby  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  nature  and  art  which  *'  civilisation  "  has  blotted 
out  of  their  everyday  surroundings.  That  the  object  is  an  excellent  one  no  one  will 
deny,  and  it  seems  to  be  carried  out  on  sound  working  principles. 

CHARACTER   OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

The  works  of  art  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  consisting  of  cliromo-litho- 
graphs,  wood  engravings,  line  engravings,  casts  of  statuary,  and  decorated  textile 
fabrics.  The  pictures  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  Tliose  of  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  architecture,  and  historical  portraits  are  strictly  educational,  in  the 
pedantic  sense  of  the  word;  they  show  form  of  coloiu*,  but  tell  no  story;  this  is  a 
large  class.  Then  there  ai-e  landscapes  with  direct  educational  tendency,  showing 
places  of  geological  or  geographical  interest.  And  lastly  there  are  pictures  pure 
and  simple,  whose  educational  tendency  is  indirect.  To  our  thinking  these  are  most 
valuable,  if  the  children  can  be  got  to  care  about  them.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
that  "if,"  and  the  question  can  only  be  answered  by  personal  experience.  We  must 
not  forget  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  collection  —  the  labels,  on  which  are  written 
explanations  of  the  pictures.  These  are  in  general  excellent,  though  occasionally 
a  little  too  technical  and  difficult  for  children;  but  doubtless  the  children's  teachers 
will  profit  by  them. 

USES  OF  SUCH   COLLECTIONS. 

The  collection  has  two  uses  —  to  teach  facts  and  to  inculcate  fancies.  The  latter 
object  is  certainly  the  one  with  which  I  have  most  sympathy.  Tlie  great  dif- 
ference between  life  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  life  among  the  lower 
classes  is  that  the  latter  is  almost  wholly  deficient  in  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
griefs,  sorrows,  and  toil  of  both  rich  and  poor  have  a  strong  family  resemblance; 
but  whereas  education  and  a  good  income  give  one  class  the  means  of  possessing, 
or  at  least  enjoying,  art  treasures,  ignorance  and  poverty  are  left  to  grind  tln*ough 
life  without  the  aid  that  art  can  undoubtedly  afford.  The  society  for  providing 
pictures  for  schools  is  desirous,  then,  of  stepping  in  and  equalizing  matters  as  much 
as  may  be  between  rich  and  poor  by  teaching  the  children  in  the  schools  to  enjoy 
pictures.  I  must,  however,  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  examples  of  Turner, 
Watts,  or  Walter  Crane,  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  children  to  love  pictures.  More 
examples  of  Caldecott  are  what  is  wanted  —  clear,  simple,  humorous  sketches  of 
children  and  animals, —  or  some  of  Tenniel's  "British  Lions,"  or  reproductions  of 
his  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  sketches,  if  those  were  obtainable.  But  perhaps  for 
most  children  Caldecott  is  best,  because  he  is  funny,  and  fun  is  fancy's  poor  rela- 
tion. Walter  Crane  is  too  involved,  and  I  never  remember  children  enjoying  his 
pictures  by  themselves.  And  that  is  the  test.  Valuable  as  the  engravings  from 
Watts  and  Tamer  may  be,  their  fancy,  needs  explanation  to  the  children;  and  even 
if  they  comprehend  the  teacher,  their  imagination  has  not  been  aroused  to  half  the 
same  purpose  as  it  would  be  by  some  of  Caldecott's  dog  pictures,  which  they  enjoy 
by  themselves,  without  labels  or  instruction.  We  should  recommend  adding  to  the 
third  class  simpler  and,  if  possible,  humorous  pictures  for  the  use  of  infant  classes. 
Caldecott's  dogs  will  be  enjoyed  by  children  of  two  years  of  age  and  under,  and  if 
once  a  picture-hunger  is  induced  at  such  an  early  age  as  that,  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Art  Museum  may  feel  sure  that  their  further  efforts  will  not  he  in  vain. 
That  the  Art  Musemn  will  spread  information  having  its  practical  commercial 
value  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  for  this  it  deserves  support.  But  it  aims  at 
higher  things.  Its  endeavour  to  infuse  the  light  of  fancy  ana  imagination  into  the 
dark  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  a  work  of  charity,  for  which  it  deserves 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  those  wealthy  and  cultivated  people  Y^V^}^^  ^ 
spent  among  things  of  beauty.  Dgtzed  by  v  - 
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(c)  '*  ARTISTIC  SCHOOL  SURROUNDINGS  IN  FRANCE.'' 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  American  Teacher,  a  Boston  Monthly, 
occui-s  the  following  instance  of  the  estimate  in  France  of  the  value 
of  beauty  in  school  surroundings.  It  is  an  article  in  the  March,  1888, 
number,  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Ohio,  entitled  **  Chips  from  Edu- 
cational Workshops  in  Europe,"  with  a  sub  title  of  "  Making  Beauty 
Contagious:" 

*  *  *  Many  are  the  indications  which  tend  to  prove  the  progressive  spirit  that 
has  entered  the  French  school,  but  I  cannot  enumerate  them  here  for  want  of  spac^. 
One  instance  may  suffice,  one  wiiich  will  be  found  characteristicaily  French. 

Let  me  tell  wliat  I  saw  in  a  convent  school  that  had  been  changed  into  a  city 
school.  Tlie  city  authorities,  either  the  council  or  the  school  authorities,  when 
assuming  control  over  the  school,  ordered  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  to  be  deco- 
rated with  fresco  paintings.  That  order  was  carried  out  regardless  of  cost  It  i-** 
a  charming  sight  to  see  these  walls  beautifully  bedecked  witii  exquisite  workman- 
ship, truly  artistic  allegorical  figures  in  glorious,  luminous  colors !  It  was  said, 
when  the  matter  came  up  for  dehberation,  that  many  pupils  never  had  the  chance 
of  seing  beautiful  rooms  at  home,  living  in  squalid,  filthy  hous^.  They  should 
therefore  be  surrounded  by  beauty  in  rooms  where  they  were  obliged  to  live  six 
hours  every  day. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  it  u  freighted  with  the  suggestion  to  imitate  it  The 
American  people,  perhaps  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  well 
afford  to  surround  its  children,  the  hope  of  the  future,  with  thin^  of  beauty, 
which  are  "  joys  forever."  Esthetic  education,  however,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
America.  The  children  need  to  see  beautiful  things  to  leam  to  appreciate  them. 
Much  is  done  with  us  by  beauty -loving  lady  teachers,  who  succeed  with  hardly  any 
means  at  their  disposal  to  decorate  their  school  rooms  with  pictures,  flowexs,  etc., 
but  it  shoiild  be  preached  from  the  housetops  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  perfect 
treasure-boxes  of  art  and  beauty.  Money  spent  in  that  direction  is  never  thro^Ti 
away.  We  must  accustom  our  cliildren  to  beauty  and  make  beauty  infectious, 
just  as  Superintendent  Howland  of  Chicago  says  that  the  good  should  be  made 
contagious. 

A  T)revious  article  in  the  same  issue  illustrates  from  an  actual 
school-room  in  Boston,  how,  by  the  free  use  of  bright  colors,  effeet*'d 
by  placing  Japanese  umbrellas,  fans,  panels,  etc.,  on  the  walls,  a 
room  which,  owing  to  its  surroundings,  had  little  of  sunlight,  was 
made  to  seem  cheerful,  bright,  and  attractive.  There  is  a  world  of 
suggestion  in  these  two  examples  as  to  the  important  relations  of 
school-room  surroundings  to  education.  If  the  costly  French  way 
is  not  possible,  certainly  the  inexpensive  adornments  used  by  the 
Boston  school  teacher  are  within  the  reach  of  most,  if  the  requisite 
taste  and  tact  are  possessed  by  the  teacher.  To  make  the  school- 
room attractive,  to  make  the  daily  surroundings  such  as  will  train 
the  taste  and  awaken  a  love  of  beauty,  these  are  certainly  desirable 
and  attainable  objects. 
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(d)  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AND  ART  SURROUNDINGS  AS  EXEMPLI 
FIED  IN  A  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

In  a  most  interesting  illustrated  article  in  the  September,  1888, 
number  of  "The  Century"  Magazine,  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin 
describes  the  now  famous  school  of  Uppingham,  England,  as  "  an 
ancient  school  worked  on  modern  ideas.  It  is  a  recital  of  the  life 
work  and  wonderful  success  of  a  great  teacher  who,  in  1853,  took 
charge  of  this  boys'  school,  founded  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before,  and  having,  at  that  time,  twenty-five  boarding  and  five  or 
six  day  scholars.  When  the  article  was  written,  early  in  1887,  Mr. 
Edmund  Thring,  headmaster,  to  who^  inspiring  energy  and  practical 
wisdom  the  steady  growth  and  surprising  development  of  the  school 
was  due,  was  still  at  his  post,  though  in  October,  1887,  before  the 
article  appeared  in  print,  he  died. 

Of  the  school  as  it  was  when  he  was  first  appointed  headmaster. 
Mr.  Parkin  says:  **  The  field  was  small,  but  a  man  had  come  who  had 
decisive  views  about  education  and  with  faith,  courage,  and  will  to 
match  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  Around  such  a  man  the 
horizon  widens."  Soon  there  were  three  hundred  scholars,  a  limit 
which  he  would  never  enlarge  however  great  the  pressure.  The 
limit  of  a  class  was  twenty.  The  boys  were  domiciled  in  different 
houses,  thirty  in  a  family,  and  each  boy  was  sole  master  of  a  small 
study  room  apart  from  the  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  This  school, 
in  which  the  pupils  remain  until  ready  to  enter  the  Universities, 
entering  the  school  at  ten  years  of  age  and  remaining  till  nineteen, 
is  of  the  same  class  of  English  public  schools  as  are  Eaton,  Harrow, 
and  Rugby;  to  which  the. great  American  fitting  schools,  such  as 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton ; 
Phillips,  Exeter;  etc.,  are  analogous. 

It  differs  from  the  free  public  schools  of  America  in  being  the 
home,  as  well  as  the  school  of  the  pupil,  and  much  that  adds  interest 
and  value  to  the  account  of  the  methods  of  the  school,  is  of  neces- 
sity inapplicable  to  the  conditions  of  our  public  school  education. 
Still,  as  Jffr.  Thring  adopted  in  his  classes  tne  graded  system  of  our 
best  public  schools,  so  there  are  some  lessons  of  value  for  our  public 
schools  to  be  found  in  his  methods.  As  an  educational  writer  of 
authority  Mr.  Thring  is  well  known  to  American  educators  as  the 
author  of  the  two  works,  "  Education  and  School"  and  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching." 

Whatever  in  the  way  of  buildings,  or  apparatus,  he  thought  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the  boys,  was  secured;  without  regard 
to  trouble  or  expense.  Speaking  of  the  various  groups  of  buildings 
which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  school,  Mr.  Parkin  says: 
'*The  fact  that  during  Mr.  Thring's  mastership  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars  has  been  invested  at  Uppingham  in  perfecting  the  school 
Machinery  proves  that  he  has,  in  this  respect,  tried  to  reach  his  own 
ideal." 

But  interesting  as  is  this  account  of  a  remarkable  teacher  and  a 
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phenomenal  school,  it  would  have  no  place  here  were  it  not  that 
having  the  will  and  the  means  to  adopt  freely  whatever  methods  he 
thought  desirable,  Mr.  Thrin^,  although  in  charge  of  the  kind  of 
school  usually  devoted  to  a  strictly  classical  course  of  education,  did 
not  hesitate  to  enlarge  that  course  in  many  directions. 

Among  these  innovations  were  those  which  this  Report  is  especially 
designed  to  promote  throughout  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  such  support  and  such 
precedent  as  is  here  recorded.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
education  of  boys  intending  to  enter  the  University,  there  were  pro- 
vided all  the  means  for  such  an  industrial  practical  education  as  is 
given  in  our  American  Manual  Training  Schools.  The  development 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties  are  also  carefully  provided  for,  as  well  by 
special  instruction,  as  by  the  artistic  adornment  of  the  Great  School 
Koom, — the  general  meeting  place  of  the  whole  school, — and  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  Chapel. 

In  each  of  the  Assembly  Halls  attached  to  our  large  public  school 
buildings  there  is  the  same  opportunity,  and  equal  room,  for  like 
artistic  surroundings;  an  opportunity  that  has  been  availed  of,  fis 
we  have  already  recorded  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume,  in  a 
girls  High  School  in  Boston;  and  as  is  to  be  seen  also,  in  some  degree, 
in  many  school  and  class  room«  throughout  the  country. 

The  reasons  given  below  for  this  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of 
school  studies  and  occupations  being  based  on  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature,  are  as  applicable  to  every  public  school  in 
the  United  States,  as  to  this  particular  English  school. 

"  In  training  the  young,  plenty  of  employment  is  the  secret  of  a 
healthy  moral  life.  *  *  *  Where  a  school  receives  some  hundreds 
of  boys,  each  one  of  whom,  stupid  or  clever,  it  is  intended  to  train, 
provision  must  be  made  for  diversity  of  taste  and  ability.  This  is 
necessary,  because,  as  every  teacher  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  it  is 
essential  to  the  happy  life  and  healthy  moral  development  of  a  boy 
that  he  should  always  have  some  field  in  both  work  and  play  where 
he  can  maintain  his  self-respect  among  his  fellows.  A  lad  who  has 
not  the  capacity  to  excel  in  the  main  studies  of  a  school,  or  strength 
to  distinguish  himself  in  its  hardier  sports,  may  often  achieve  ex- 
cellence in  minor  subjects  of  study,  or  acquire  skill  in  other  recrea- 
tive employments.  A  school  is  not  a  perfect  training  place  which 
has  to  crush  the  weak  in  the  process  of  developing  the  strong,  either 
at  work  or  at  play. 

"  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  in  his  eif ort  to  do  justice  to  each  boy, 
that  Mr.  Thring,  although  the  staunchest  of  believers  in  the  pre- 
eminent value  of  classics  as  an  instrument  for  high  intellectual  train- 
ing, was  yet  among  the  first  to  break  through  the  tradition  of  Eton 
and  the  great  schools  generally,  by  making  large  provision  for  other 
subjects.  French  and  German,  science  and  mechanics,  drawing, 
painting,  and  music,  are  thus  provided  for.  On  music,  especially, 
much  attention  is  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  its  humanizing  tendency 
and  its  power  of  adding  to  the  ha{)piness  of  school  life.  *  *  * 
One-third  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  learn  instrumental  music. 

*  *  *  I  believe  that  Uppingham  makes  fuller  provision  than 
any  other  existing  school  to  meet  the  necessity  for  diverse  employ- 
ment or  healthy  amusement  outside  of  study  hours.  *  *  *  The 
gymnasium,  opened  in  1859  under  the  care  of  a  competent  gymnastic 
master,  was  the  first  possessed  by  any  public  school  in  England. 

"  For  many  years  the  school  has  had  in  oi)eration  a  carpentry, 
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where  any  boy,  by  the  ]payme^t  of  a  small  fee,  can  secure  regular  and 
competent  instruction  m  the  working  of  wood  and  in  the  use  of  car- 
penter's tools.  In  1882  this  field  of  useful  manual  occupation  was 
enlarged  by  the  construction  of  a  forge  and  metal  worksnop,  where 
skilled  instruction  is  similarly  given,  and  a  boy  can  go  far  towards 
making  himself  a  competent  mechanical  engineer. 

"  In  the  same  category  may  be  included  the  school  gardens.  These 
gardens,  opened  in  1871,  cover  som^  acres,  and  are  laid  out  and 
planted  with  much  taste.  Here  a  boy  mav  have  alloted  to  him  a 
small  plot  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers. 

"  In  connection  with  the  gardens  is  an  aviary,  where  the  lad  with  a 
taste  for  natural  history  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  considerable  collection  of  birds.     *    *    * 

*'  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  important,  and  in  Mr.  Thring's 
view,  essential,  parts  of  the  school  appliances.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  great  school-room,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  and  opened  in 
1863,"  *  *  *  (the  common  assembly  room  where  the  whole 
school  is  to  meet).  "At  Uppingham  it  is  made  to  serve  a  further 
purpose.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Thring's  idea  that  the  surround- 
ings of  school  life  should  be  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  such  as  to 
give  honor  to  learning,  this  room  has  been  decorated  with  a  series  of 
elaborate  paintings  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rossiter,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  great  names  in  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
Presiding  at  the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  in  1882,  Earl  Carnar- 
von said  of  this  room:  *  Since  the  days  of  the  Painted  Porch  in 
Athens,  I  doubt  whether  training  has  ever  been  installed  more  lov- 
ingly, or  more  truly,  or  in  a  worthier  home.'  Besides  the  school- 
room is  the  chapel,  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  at  an 
expense  of  £8,000." 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  this  school,  where  judging  from  other 
schools  of  its  class  it  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  practical 
training  in  industrial  education  has  been  introduced;  and,  also,  that 
the  value  of  nobje  artistic  surroundings  has  been  fully  appreciated 
and  splendidly  illustrated- 
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III. 

MR.  LELAND'S  EXPERIMENT-HAND  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  of  Philadelphia, — who  long  ago  es- 
tablished an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  acquired  a  recog- 
nized position  as  an  American  author, — after  many  years' sojourn  in 
foreign  lands,  where,  as  it  appears,  he  utilized  his  opportunities  for 
observation  to  good  purpose,  returned  a  few  years  smce  to  reside  in 
his  native  city.    His  attention  having  been  called  to  the  needs  of  some 
industrial  training  for  children  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  many  of  the  ''minor  arts,"  as  he 
calls  them,  commonly  practiced  during  the  middle  a^es  in  producing 
the  profuse  ornaments  in  vogue  at  that  period,  which  have  in  our 
day  Deen  either  superseded  by  machine-made  products  or  numbered 
among  the  "lost  arts,"  might  be  successfullv  rediscovered,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  children,  popularized.     After  giving  the 
subject  much  attention  in  England  and  elsewhere,  he  published  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  experiments  in  a  little  book  called  "  The 
Minor  Arts,"  in  which  the  practicability  of  establishing  industrial 
art  schools  for  the  training  of  young  children  in  these  artistic  in- 
dustries was  urged.     He  put  his  theories  into  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia by  gathering  a  class  of  children  under  his  personal  supervision. 
This  experiment  was  thought  by  some  as  only  one  of  the  vagaries  of 
an  enthusiastic  wealthy  amateur,  but  he  so  rar  succeeded  as  to  get 
liis  school  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  and 
has  given  an  interestmg  account  of  his  methods  and  results  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Century  Magazine,  October,  1882.    This  ar- 
ticle, "Hand  Work  in  Public  Schools,"  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
examples  of  the  pupils'  work.     Both  this  article  and  the  little  book 
before  referred  to  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested 
in  this  matter  of  industrial  art  training.     The  following  extracts 
from  the  "  Century"  article  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  draw,  and  sets  forth  the  results  of  this  novel  ex- 
periment: 

(a)  ''HAND  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:** 

*  *  *  The  visitor  to  Philadelphia,  who  will  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  afternoons 
enter  the  Hollingsworth  School  Buildiqg,  next  door  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  may 
?ee  an  interesting  sight  which  is  at  present  without  its  exact  counterpart  anjrwhere 
in  this  country  or  even  in  Europe,  namely,  sixty  or  seventy  public  school  children, 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  girls  and  boys,  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  deco- 
rative work.  At  one  long  table  the  little  ones  are  busv  modelling,  painting,  and 
gazing  faience,  or  ornamental  clay-ware,  which  when  nnished  will  go  to  the  pot- 
tery to  be  fired,  and  return  as  elegant  vases,  grotesque  monsters  for  match-ss^es, 
flower-baskets,  or  such  other  caprice  as  the  fancies  of  the  juvenile  artists  may  dic- 
*^te.    And  what  they  execute  is  no  bungling  work;  it  brings  a  good  price  in  the 

*  Century  Magazine,  October,  1882. 
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market.  One  little  daiusel,  small  for  her  twelve  years,  has  a  giant  Frazikenst^in  uf 
a  frog  before  her,  which  she  is  deftly  shaping,  and  which  with  its  gaping  jaw^ 
seems  aknost  Able  to  swallow  her.  There  are  others,  nearly  all  without  even  a 
drawing  to  guide  them,  covering  cups  with  flowers,  and  making  curious  ware  with 
all  the  confidence  of  the  most  expenencetl  workmen.  After  all,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  many  a  visitor  has  seen  done  by  Uttle  children  in  the  art-potteries  of  Sjiain: 
but,  strange  enough,  one  never  thinks  of  American  youth  as  able  to  do  what  seems 
natural  in  foreigners.  • 

ART  NEEDLE-WORK. 

At  the  next  table  are  girls  engaged  in  art-needle-work.  This  certainly  is  natural 
enough  employment  for  such  Uttle  maids,  yet  if  the  stranger  will  look  into  it,  h*' 
will  And  even  here  a  novelty.  All  the  pupils  are  obUged  to  draw  their  own  pat- 
terns. Another  strange  idea  is  also  promulgated  here:  to  those  who  say  that  plain 
sewing  should  be  the  hrst  needle-work  for  children.  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  and  Miss 
Moss,  the  teachers,  will  reply  that  crewel-work  and  outline  embroidery  are  much 
easier,  and  that  by  familiarizing  Uttle  girls  with  the  needle  in  what  they  most  readily 
k<am,  they  do  better  in  the  end  with  more  practical  work.  There  is  also  another 
reason  for  not  putting  plain  sewing  strongly  forward:  of  late  >years  in  every  raggeii 
school  and  drunkards*  children  mission,  such  work  has  been  given  so  much  pn»mi- 
nence  that  the  parents  of  pupils  in  the  public  sc^hooLs  have  a  not  unnatural  aversion  to 
having  it  said  that  their  children  are  taught  it  gratis.  "  Let  us  respect  prejudices,'' 
as  Mirabeau  said,  and  also  tlie  methods  by  which  these  little  damsels  are  led  fn>m 
aesthetic  art  up  to  housekeeping.  We  shaU  find  this  principle  cropping  out  again 
in  the  school  in  aU  its  branches. 

WOOD  CARVING  AND  REPOUSSfi  WORK  IN  BRASS. 

Near  them  boys  are  carving  walnut-wood  panels,  which  will  be  made  into  cabi- 
nets. They  are  not  of  the  most  elaborate  Italian  or  French  finish,  but  they  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  gothic  originals  which  they  imitate.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  average  boy,  wlien  accustomed  to  the  same  kind  of  designs,  turns  out  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  grown-up  artisan  of  the  middle  ages.  He  is 
readily  familiarized  with  the  best  style  of  design,  but  it  is  hard  to  teacii  him  ma- 
chine-finish. This  is  even  more  perceptible  in  the  repoussi  work,  brass  plaques  for 
the  wall,  made  bv  these  boys.  They  can  reproduce  admirable  imitations  of  old 
German  brass  salvers,  (luaint  and  curious  or  beautiful,  but  without  long  practice 
they  do  not  approach  anything  like  the  stamped  bra.*s  plates  which  are  naw  so  com- 
mon. It  may  be  worth  observing,  however,  th.at  tlie  revival  of  sheet  brass  repousa^ 
work,  in  these  plaques,  and  in  this  country,  dates  from  this  school.  As  the  art  is 
spreading  extensively  and  rapidly,  I  trust  tliat  I  may  be  aUowed  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Karl  Krall,  of  the  firm  of  Barkentin  and  Krall,  the  famous  artists  in  hand- 
made metal  work  of  Regent  street,  London,  has  given  me  credit  for  reviving,  in  a 
book  called  "The  Minor  Arts,"  this  interesting  industry  for  amateiurs.  Embossed 
sheet  brass  is  use<l  for  finger  plates  to  doors,  for  panels  in  cabinets  or  chests,  for 
strii)s  or  borders  by  fire-places,  for  bellows,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  ornamental  sur- 
faces are  reijuired.  These  boys  have  frequently  filled  orders  for  such  work,  and 
there  is  more  than  one  in  the  class  who  has  earned  five  dollars  by  three  hours' 
labor. 

MR.   LELAND'S  method  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

At  the  next  tables  a  numl^er  of  boys  and  girls  are  engaged  in  drawing.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  here  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  new-comer  is  first  carefully  taught 
how  to  draw  a  free-hand  line  with  a  hard  i)encil.  Are  there  many  of  my  readers 
who  were  taught  anything  of  the  kind  under  the  old  method  ?  I  certainly  was  not, 
even  by  the  l)e8t  drawing  masters.  The  pupil  is  told  to  make  a  line  fine  as  a  hair 
or  a  cobweb,  full-flowing,  without  rubbing  or  "  stumping,"  "  painting"  or  **  scratch- 
ing." In  the  first  stage,  tracing  on  ground  glass  slates,  or  on  thin  paper,  is  encour- 
aged, until  the  jmpil  can  hold  the  pencil  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  can  copv  a  sim- 
ple leaf  accurately  and  lightly,  he  is  told  to  make  a  circle  and  repeat  the  leaf  twenty 
times  in  different  positions  and  in  different  sizes,  so  as  to  make  a  wreath.  Com- 
passes and  rulers  are  allowed,  or  rather  their  use  is  encouraged  to  verify  the  work. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  when  pupils  are  obliged  to  use  these  forbidden  aids, 
they  soon  get  tired  of  them.  Those  who  draw  in  light  free-hand,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  Callirhoe,  or  "fair-flowing"  style,  learn  to  draw  accurately  in  half  the 
time  which  was  required  by  the  old  method.    It  is  said  that  in  mquntein  passes 
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the  fastest  mules  are  the  surest  footed,  and  those  who  draw  most  rai>idly  are  the 
most  exact.  It  is  ahnost  needless  to  say  that  in  elementary  decorative  drawing 
like  this,  no  shading  whatever  is  allowed.  There  is  no  copying  of  itom-out  litho- 
graphs of  cows  and  castles,  landscapes  and  bouquets.  The  development  of  simple 
outline  from  spirals  and  waves  into  lines  of  construction,  and  so  on  to  Gk>thic,  Moor-» 
ish,  or  Renaissance  arabesques,  form  the  first  step,  and  from  the  beginning,  the 
pupil  having  the  finial  given,  or  selecting  one,  develops  all  the  design  without  aid. 
I  have  known  one  very  exceptional  case  m  which  a  girl  at  her  third  lesson  designed 
in  free-hand  a  very  elegant  pattern.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  pupils  to  manifest  a 
perfect  ability  to  design,  even  before  they  can  draw  the  lines  respectably.  It  is  also 
a  curious  fact  that,  taking  one  with  another,  there  is  a  greater  fondness  for,  and 
most  ability  manifested  in,  the  l^f oorish  or  Oriental  styles  of  design.  My  own  taste 
inclines  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Neo-Celtic  in  decoration,  and  I  find  that  the  elder  pupils 
follow  me  in  this,  but  that  their  instincts  are  Eastern. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  in  drawing  and  design  the  two  sexes  are, 
as  r^ards  skill,  absolutely  equal.    *    *    * 

As  design  is  the  foundation  of  all  such  work,  every  department  of  it  being  noth- 
ing but  simple  drawing  worked  out  with  tools,  the  fact  that  girls  design  quite  as 
well  as  boys  is  very  significant. 

AMERICAN  IMPATIENCE. 

Beyond  this  I  have  a  still  more  interesting  general  conclusion.  I  have  for  many 
years  closely  observed  children  as  regards  their  capacity  for  such  pursuits,  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  American,  while  quite  as  clever  as  the  Euro- 
pean, and  almost  equal  to  the  Oriental,  is  sadly  handicapped  by  an  impatience  which 
m  many  cases  entirely  precludes  real  excellence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
women.  I  have  spoken  of  Oriental  children  as  excelling  in  decorative  art.  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  children  whoivere  capable  of  such  work  as  I  have  looked  at 
by  the  hour  being  made  by  little  girls  and  boys  of  six  and  seven  years  in  Cairo. 

WHY  ABT  WORK  SUCCEEDS  BEST   IN  THE  TRAINING  OP  CHILDREN. 

It  was  in  Cairo,  and  at  Miss  Whately*s  school,  that  there  came  upon  me,  as  bj 
inspiration,  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  I  liad  been  seeking  for  years.  This 
was  the  possibility  of  training  children  of  both  sexes,  while  yet  in  school,  to  learn 
how  to  make  a  living,  or  at  least  to  teach  them  to  use  their  hands.  That  this  was 
allied  to  developing  quickness  of  perception,  or  cleverness  in  general,  I  also  believed, 
for  great  writers  long  ago  held  that  this  might  be  true.  The  first  and  most  natural 
thought  to  a  practical  man  would  be  to  teach  *'  trades  " — shoe-making,  carpentry, 
printing,  and  filing  metal.  But  I  found  on  inquiry  that  the  practical  men  had 
tried  all  these  in  schools,  and  in  vain.  Such  work  required  too  much  muscle,  and 
brain,  and  time,  and  though  they  might  succeed  with  sturdy  boys,  what  were  the 
weak  ones  to  do? — and,  above  all,  what  could  be  done  for  the  ^rls?    *    »    * 

In  this  school  I  saw  children,  almost  babes,  working  Tns-d-inSj  with  a  frame  be- 
tween them,  the  most  beautiful  double  embroidery  **  out  of  their  heads,"  without 
patterns.  Subsequently  I  saw  this  in  the  hazaars,  where  I  also  found  small  boys 
with  tools  as  rude  as  those  of  English  tinkers,  making  exquisite  jewelry.  I  had 
iKjfore  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Italy,  found  children  quite  as 
young  carving  wood  with  exquisite  skill.  I  learned  that  it  was  the  same  as  regarded 
jxipier  mdchi  in  Persia,  pottery  in  Spain,  and  soap-stone  and  varnish  work  in  India. 
Children  could  also  set  mosaics  and  inlay  wood.  In  fact,  I  found  that  all  the  deco- 
rative arts,  such  as  make  a  house  beautiful,  were  all  within  the  power  of  women  and 
children  and  the  weak — of  those  who  in  this  life  are  generally  mere  idle  dependents. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  test  all  this.  Of  all  these  arts  I  knew  nothing  practically 
hut  a  little  wood-carving  and  a  very  little  drawing.  I  went  to  work  to  verify  my 
theory.  I  hammered  brass  and  worked  in  wax^  leather.  Mr.  William  Morris 
spoke  to  me  of  the  latter  as  a  lost  art.  So  it  was;  but  by  research  and  inquiry  I 
found  how  to  revive  it.  I  experimented  with  young  pupils.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  the  flower  precedes  the  fruit,  so,  in  education,  decorative  work  must 
precede  the  practical,  simply  because  it  is  easier.  We  can  set  children  of  six  years, 
profitably,  at  modeling  in  clay  and  setting  mosaic  cubes,  the  latter  being  indeed 
akin  to  some  of  their  favorite  games.  Very  soon  they  will  carve  wood  or  embroider. 
All  the  time  they  are  becoming  gradually  familiar  with  working  drawings  or  pat- 
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terns  and  tools.  The  different  arts  are  so  easy,  that  within  a  few  months  many 
pupils  can  master  several  of  them.  As  the  boys  grow  older  they  can  be  adyanced. 
step  by  step,  to  technology  or  the  most  practical  mechanical  pursuits.  Even  if  a 
boy  has  only  carved  panels  or  modeled  in  clay,  he  does  not  find  himself  like  a  cat  in 
arrange  garret  when  taken  into  any  kind  of  a  work-shop  or  factory  to  learn  a 
trade.  It  has  been  said  by  experienced  and  practical  men  that,  in  nine  trades  out 
of  ten,  a  boy  who  can  draw  well  has  a  vast  advantage  over  one  who  can  not.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Philadelphia  school  that  every  child  can  not  only 
learn  to  draw,  but  to  use  tools;  nay,  to  earn  money  while  at  school.  ♦  •  *  •  " 
The  gratitude  of  the  pupils  and  their  general  good  behavior  is  remarkable.  There 
are  among  them  representatives  from  every  public  school  in  Philad^phia,  and 
their  quiet  demeanor  is  remarked  by  all  visitors.  They  are  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.   *    ♦    ♦ 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  SURE  TO  COMB. 

I  pointed  out  long  ago  in  a  published  lecture  which  I  am  happy  to  learn  has  given 
a  suggestion  and  an  impetus  toothers,  that  the  present  decay  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem IS  rapidly  rendering  industrial  education  in  schools  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
education  of  the  future  will  embrace  hand-work  at  every  stage,  from  the^inder- 
garten  upward.  It  will  be  artistic  at  first,  because  art  is  easy,  but  gradually  it  will 
ripen  into  the  practical  or  technological.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Philadelphia  school 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  instruction  with  the  annual  appropriations,  until 
all  that  is  most  practical  which  can  be  taught  shall  be  included  m  the  course. 

It  was  due  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Steel,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  William  Gulager,  with  his  colleagues  of  the  industrial  art  committee  of  that 
board,  that  this  experiment  was  established,  and  that  the  funds  were  appropriated 
to  carry  it  on.  So  little  was  then  known  of  the  subject  that  the  fact  that  Uiese 
gentlemen  at  once  grasped  it  in  all  its  possible  results,  is  very  much  to  their  credit, 
and  testifies  to  their  fitness  for  the  influential  positions  which  they  occupy.  In 
England  the  great  art  schools  had  been  tried  and  found  insufficient,  and  then  came 
the  industrial  schools  in  Russia,  England,  France,  and  Boston.  This  was  better  -— 
but  something  still  remained  to  be  done.  This  something  was  to  make  hand-work 
a  part  of  education  in  aU  public  schools.  And  this  is  what  the  Philadelphia  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  to  be  perfectly  practicable.    *    *    *  • 

In  his  late  annual  reoort  before  the  School  Board  of  Philadelphia,  President  Steel 
says  that  *'  Mr.  Leland  has  been  assisted  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making 
industrisd  education  part  of  the  training  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  among  enlightened  people  that  manual  training  must  form  a  part  of  every 
system  of  education  which  aims  at  developing  the  faculties.  This  manual  training 
must,  of  course,  be  of  a  preparatory  character  —  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand 
in  design,  and  the  principles  of  construction.  The  progress  of  the  work  has  been 
steady  and  promising."  Mr.  Steel  here  announces  a  truth,  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  grasp,  that  such  work  is  inevitably  destined  to  form  a  part  of  all  public 
school  education.  Some  years  ago,  m  England,  when  I  was  engaged  in  studying 
and  experimenting  on  this  subject,  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Antony  J.  Mundella,  M. 
P.,  who  at  once  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before  Parliament, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  himself  might  be  the  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  no  ex- 
travagant prediction  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  legislative  body  in  the 
world  will  take  cognizance  of  manual  labor,  based  on  drawmg,  design,  and  decora- 
tive art,  as  an  essential  part  of  education  in  every  school. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  illustrated  article  in  the  Cent- 
ury, Mr.  Leland,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  John  Eaton,  then  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  prepared  a  practical  treatise  upon  the 
topic  of  "Industrial  Art  in  Schools,"  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  introduction  of  such  ai*tistic  industries  as  are  suitable  to  chil- 
dren. This  paper  appeared  as  one  of  the  regular  Circulars  of  In- 
formation of  the  Bureau  of  Education.*  By  those  interested  in  the 
educational  and  economical  problems  of  the  present  day,  this  little 
pamphlet  will  be  valued  as  an  original  and  very  practical  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  now  going  on  as  to  what,  if  any,  modifications 
are  needed  in  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools. 

♦Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. — **  No.  4.  1882.  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Schools,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1883.    Pp.38."  ,     ^^^.^ 
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(h)  LETTER  FROM  MR.  LELAND. 

A  note  of  inquiry  addressed  to  Mr.  Leland  on  the  eve,  as  was  then 
supposed,  of  the  publication  of  this  Report,  as  to  whether  he  desired 
to  add  any  further  word  to  the  "  Century  "  article,  or  to  *  *  Circular  No. 
4,  1882,"  elicited  the  following  letter,  which,  with  exception  of  a  few 
personal  references,  is  given  in  full: 

INTERVAI.E  House, 
White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19th,  1383. 

Dear  Col.  Clarkb:  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  reply  to  your  kind  letter 
of  Sept.  11th  *  *  *  .  I  have  indeed  something  very  important  to  add  to  the 
Circmar  No.  4,  and  I  have  been  wondering  how  to  get  it  properly  before  the  public. 
*    *    *    ^ 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Vienna  Montagsblatt  Review,  the  very  eminent  Carl 
Werner,  in  two  long  articles,  reviews  the  circular.  He  puts  my  method  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  says  that  Germany  is  behind  hand  in  never  having  really  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  all  the  minor  arts  are  only  applied  design. 

Teachers  advertise  to  teach  separate  branches  such  as  drawing,  wood  carving, 
etc.  I  profess  to  teach  design  and  with  it  50  arts  if  you  will; —  stencilling,  model- 
ling, etc.,  all  being  possible  and  all  easy,  if  the  pupil  can  design.  Many  of  my  pupils 
have  thus  learned  in  one  session  to  design,  carve  panels,  repororser  metal  and  work 
in  leather,  tvelL* 

But  Professor  V^^'emer  objects  that  my  system  only  embraces  art  and  is  not  appli- 
cable to  agricultural  industry.  He  might  have  added  housekeeping  or  domestic 
economy  eto.  Yet  all  this  formed  a  part  of  my  original  system,  only  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  overburden  the  Circular,  had  I  written  it  all  out.  This  is  what  I 
projected. 

1st.  That  by  means  of  a  very  elementary  hand-book,  boys  in  all  country  schools 
should  have  their  attention  called  to  farming  as  a  very  simple  science.  Th^y  should 
be  told  what  a  farm  is,  what  are  its  subdivisions;  what  a  farmer  should  know  and 
what  his  duties  consist  of.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Design  which  he  will  apply  to 
the  many  arts  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  theory  or  rules 
interfere  with  practice.-  Very  young  children  can  be  made  to  think  even  of  farm- 
ing as  a  whole,  more  clearly,  by  having  their  attention  called  to  it  in  this  wav.  I 
woidd  have  the  Bureau  prepare  and  issue  such  hand-books  in  connection  witn  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

2dly.  A  girl  who  is  to  be  a  housekeeper  should  have  her  attention  called  to  do- 
mestic economy  as  a  science.  She  should  be  made  to  realize  that  it  means  to  under- 
stand several  branches,  all  r^ilated  by  book-keeping  and  carried  out  by  careful 
attention  and  consideration.  Her  mind  should  be  called  to  cookery,  washing,  pur- 
chasing supplies,  cleaning,  etc.,  as  parts  of  a  whole.  This  would  be  simple  and 
easy  enou^^h,  and  it  would  be  again  the  Design  to  be  applied  to  these  minor  arts. 

Decorative  design  is  a  theory  —  it  call*  the  attention  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  smaller 
arts  as  a  point  of  departure.  One  can,  in  a  hke  manner  teach  a  very  simple  and 
easy  theory  of  agriculture  or  housekeeping.  Book-keeping  is  "business"  in  the 
form  of  a  general  elementary  design. 

*  The  following  item,  just  now  making  the  roimd  of  the  press  may  serve,  in  a 
measure,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  Mr.  Leland's  statement  that  his  fundamental  art 
of  Design  comprises  the  training  readily  applicable  to  **  fifty  arts." —  The  writer  of 
the  paragraph  it  will  be  noticed  uses  the  words  **  trades  "  as  an  exact  synonym  for 
"  arts"  as  used  by  Mr.  Leland.—  I.  B.  C. 

A  JACK  OP  ALL  TRADES. 

Charles  R.  King,  of  No.  66  Charter  Oak  street,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  multi- 
farious tradesman  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  having  mastered  no  less  than  twentj^- 
two  distinct  trades,  and  being,  what  is  still  more  strange,  a  first-class  workman  m 
every  one  of  them.  He  is  not  yet  70  years  old,  and  is  vigorous  and  hale  and  able 
to  do  a  man's  work  any  day.  Here  are  the  vocations  he  has  learned:  Blacksmith, 
house  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  ship  joiner,  ship  carpenter,  gla«*s-cutting  and 
grinding,  shoe  making,  harness  making,  wheelwright,  iron  machinist,  wood 
machinist,  mathematical  instrument  making,  wood  carving,  pattern  making,  clock 
making,  cooper,  carriage  maker,  gardener  and  florist,  moulder,  patent  office  model 
maker,  plumbing  and  locksmith.  He  is  a  genius  in  mechanics,  and  ascribes  his 
ease  in  learning  trades  to  **  an  accurate  eye  and  a  mechanical  head."  In  addition 
to  all  the  above-named  useful  avocations  may  be  added  the  fact  that  Mr.  King  is  a 
good  musician  and  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots. —  Hartfprd  Times, 
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But  the  general  principles 'of  any  business,  of  shop  keeping,  etc.,  admit  of  being 
practically  described,  and  therefore  of  being  taught. 

This  is  what  I  would  state  as  introductory  to  my  theory  of  Industrial  Art  in 
schools.  As  regards  the  time  question,  all  these  things  are  now  taught  with  great 
waste  of  time.  A  boy  or  girl  will  learn  anything  in  less  time,  if  he  or  she  has  b^;un 
by  thinking  it  over  as  a  whole.  It  is  like  studying  the%map  of  a  coimtry  before  a 
battle,  or  before  travelling.  If  any  object,  that  this  is  too  **  theoretical,^^  I  can  only 
reply  that  the  same  was  said  by  many  of  my  system  of  teaching  the  Industrial 
Arts  —  w^hicli  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested.  I  have  practically  proved  that  I 
can  teach  any  child  of  from  12  to  14  to  learn  while  attending  school  either  to  make 
$8  a  week  on  leaving  school  or  to  be  so  prepared  for  some  calling  as  to  form  its 
equivalent.    »    *    * 

I  should  add  that  there  should  be  a  hand-book,  or  manual  of  housekeeping,  for 
all  girls  to  study.  Of  course  it  should  be  very  simple,  but  such  as  to  miuce  them 
think  of  housekeeping  as  an  art. 

The  Circular  No.  4,  1882,  has  been  extensively  read  in  England,  and  had  atten- 
tion called  to  it  in  the  reviews  and  by  men  in  Parliament,  etc.  By  the  war,  I  ob- 
serve that  there  is  great  impression  among  the  educational  reformers  in  England 
as  to  education  in  cookery  —  art  —  farming,  etc.,  which  makes  me  regret  the  more 
that  I  did  not  distinctly  state  in  the  Circular  that  there  is  one  clear  principle  in  all 
practical,  or  manual,  Education  —  i.  e.  that  Design,  or  a  system,  underlies  it  all, 
and  that  this  should  be  carried  out  by  teaching  children  in  simple  form  the  theory 
of  a  calling,  or  occupation,  or  art. 

By  design,  I  make  children  think  of  and  comprehend,  many  arts.  By  a  little 
easy  teaching  you  can  make  them  think  of  agriculture  or  housekeeping  or  business 
as  a  whole,  and  thereby  simplify  the  practice. 

Hoping  that  all  our  efforts  in  the  cause  may  prosper  and  with  very  sincere  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  kindness,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly 

Charles  G.  Leland. 

P.  S. — There  are  a  few  facts  not  in  the  Circular  worth  stating. 

1st.  That  I  find  that  any  child  of  from  12  to  15  years  can,  in  50  lessons  of  2  hours 
each,  so  learn  outline  decorative  design  as  to  be  a  desirable  assistant  designer,  or 
salaried  pupil,  in  a  carpet  factory. 

2dly.  Tliat,  in  a  majoritv  of  cases,  pupils  can  in  from  60  to  80  lessons  learn  so 
much  of  design  and  modelling  in  clay,  as  to  be  able  to  secure  paid  situations  in 
metal  founder ies  and  many  other  ateliers  where  the  art  is  practised. 

3dly.  That  I  have  a  class  of  25  pupils,  girls  and  boys,  every  one  of  whom  could 
to-day  earn  $8  per  week  by  steady  work. 

4thy.  That  boys  and  girls  who  can  design  even  a  little,  are  very  well  qualified  to 
become  salesmen  or  buyers  in  dry  goods  establishments,  that  they  are  preferred  by 
dealers  in  artistic  materials,  and  in  many  kinds  of  business  which  would  not  seeui, 
at  first,  to  need  any  knowledge  of  art.  All  of  this  has  been  fully  proved  by  in- 
stances of  my  pupils  having  obtained  such  employment  through  their  luiow^ledge  of 
design,  color,  modelling,  etc.,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  give  a  number  of  instances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Leland  makes  some  suggestions  in 
harmony  with  the  desire  expressed  by  Professor  Runkle, —  (in  a  sim- 
ilar letter,  given  in  the  account  of  the  mechanic  art  school  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology*), — that  some  one  should  show  the  philosophy 
that  underlies  all  teaching  of  art,  and  so  help  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problem  of  how  to  modify  the  course  of  public  school  instruction  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  present  day,  without  too  great  in- 
novation; conserving  what  is  undeniably  excellent  in  the  existing 
system,  while  adding  those  elements  that  are  so  urgently  demanded. 

That  the  comprehensive  view  of  each  subject  of  study  which  Mr.  Li^- 
land  suggests,  would  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  its 
various  parts,  is  undeniable,  whether  such  comprehension  is  within 
the  capacity  of  most  school  children  may  perhaijs  be  questioned;— 
much  would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  teacher. 

The  statements  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  acquiring  the 
art  knowledge  and  of  the  direct  gain  in  wage  earning  power,  ar*  im- 
portant as  well  as  interesting. 

'  *S^Part  III,  Chapter  VUI,  of  this  Report,  ->^^1^ 
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(c)  MR.  LELANUS  BRIGHTON  ADDRESS. 

Sometime  after  the  preparation  in  manscript  of  the  foregoing  pages, 
Mr.  Leland  took  up  his  residence  in  England;  where  he  has  been 
busied  in  preparing  and  publishing  various  books  on  his  si)ecial  art 
training  topics,  and  in  connection  with  "  The  Home  Arts  Institution;" 
a  society  established  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  his  art  educa- 
tional ideas  by  the  distribution  *^  of  models,  and  the  forming  of  classes 
in  the  minor  arts,  all  over  England." 

It  appears  that  he  has  for  some  time  resided  in  Brighton,  and  just 
as  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press,  an  interacting  glimpse  is 
had  of  him,  through  a  copy  of  an.English  journal  just  received,  as 
he  appears  in  his  English  home,  and  among  his  English  friends; 
who  seem  to  have  welcomed  him  as  kindly  as  the  leading  educators 
of  Boston  welcomed  the  English  Walter  Smith  in  1870.  This  jour- 
nal, **The  Sussex  Daily  News,  Brighton,  England"  (issue  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  1888),  contains  a  full  report  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  successful  pupils  of  ''  The  Brighton  and  Hove  School  of  Science 
and  Art";  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Leland  had  been  asked  to  deliver 
the  address  and  distribute  the  prizes. 

Such  occasions,  as  is  shown  by  other  similar  accounts  quoted  in  this 
Report,  are  made  important  in  England  by  the  addresses  delivered 
by  distinguished  spealcers  ;  often  by  Royal  JPrinces,  Prime  Ministers, 
or  other  nigh  government  officials.  These  addresses  are  frequently 
to  be  ranked  among  the  best  contributions  to  the  live  educational  dis- 
cussions and  literature  of  the  day. 

This  address  by  Mr.  Leland  furnishes  no  exception  to  this  general 
statement,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance,  and  so  admi- 
rable as  an  example  pf  artistic  literary  workmanship,  as  to  justify 
very  full  quotations  here;  since  the  speaker  not  only  gives  a  clear, 
succinct  statement  of  his  own  system  and  exj^erience  in  introducing 
liis  special  methods  of  training  in  the  Minor  Arts,  but  places  in 
effective  contrast  the  situation  or  the  world  as  it  existed  in  his  youth, 
with  the  surroundings  amidst  which  the  youths  he  was  then  aadress- 
ing  are  placed. 

The  amazing  changes  effected,  in  less  than  a  half  century,  through 
tlio  discoveries  made  by  scientific  investigators  and  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  such  discoveries  to  the  needs  of  man,  whicn  contribute 
in  countless  ways  to  the  health,  comfort,  convenience  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  race,  are  all  due,  as  the  speaker  eloquently  shows, 
to  Education;  to  that  kind  of  training  in  science,  and  the  direct  prac- 
tical application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  individual  researches, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  English  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  to 
promote;  and  which,  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  charac- 
t^^rizes  what  is  known  as  the  "  New  Education." 

This  address  is,  therefore,  of  far  more  general  interest  and  signifi- 
cance than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  single  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  speakers  particular  hobby  in  art  education. 

It  ^lould,  perhaps,  be  re-stated  here,  that  the  purpose  and  province 
of  this  Report  is,  to  set  before  the  reader,  as  fully  and  fairly  as  pos- 
sible, the  various  systems  of  industrial  education,  and  of  industrial 
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art  education,  with  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  their  promoters 
and  opponents;  so  as  to  furnish  to  students  the  material  requisite  f^tr 
forming  for  themselves  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  plans  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  intention  in  this  Report,  as  there  has  never  bt^eu 
on  the  part  of  this  Bureau  in  any  of  its  publications,  of  announcing 
any  ^*r  cathedra  decisions  concerning  mooted  educational  questions. 

This  plan  of  the  Report  leads  of  necessity  to  the  collection  of  a 
very  large  and  somewhat  miscellaneous  body  of  material.  It  i> 
hoi)ed,  however,  that  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  suhject> 
included,  may  each  find  in  this  collection  something  of  special  inter- 
est and  value  to  themselves. 

One  of-the  most  important  functions  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  as  set  forth  in  the  enactment  creating  it,  is  to  collect 
and  disseminate  educational  information.  It  is  nowhere  charged 
with  the  duty  of  proclaiming  any  creed,  or  of  setting  up  any  shibbo- 
leth. 

The  "Circular"  (**No.  4,  1882,'^  written  by  Mr.  Leland,  giviiiK 
an  account  of  his  Pliiladelphia  experiment  in  teaching  children  the 
Minor  Arts,  was  published  by  this  Bureau,  as  is  the  material  here 
collated,  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  new  methods  of  education 
which  he  had  adopted;  not  with  the  intention  of  giving  any  endorse- 
ment by  this  Bureau  as  to  the  value  of  those  methods,  other  than  the 
evident  one  that  tliey  were  considered  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  investigation  by  Educators. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  referred  to  from  the  report  in  the 
Sussex  Daily  News: 

Brighton  and  Hove  School  op  Science  and  Abt. 

distribution  of  prizes. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  in  connection  with  the  Brighton 

and  Hove  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Grand-parade.  Brighton,  took  place  in  tli» 

Music  Room  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  last  night,  and  as  on  former  occaMnn^ 

the  gathering  was  a  very  large  one,  almost  every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  room  l)eiiii: 

occupied.     Mr.  F.  Merrifield,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  nresided,  and  there  wer»- 

on  the  platform  Councillor  Colbat<*h  Clark.  Mr.  O.  A.  Fox,  Mr.  Daniel  Hack,  Mr.  r. 

G.  Heathcote,  Mr.E.  Hamblin,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lee  (Members  of  the  Committee),  Mr.  B. 

Lomax  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  C.  (J.  Leland,  Mr.  J.  W.  Garden,  jun.  (Clerk  to  tl>- 

Brighton  and  Pi*eston  School  Board),  Mr.  Sullivan  (Head  Master  of  the  School  of 

Art,  Hastings),  and  Messrs.  Alderton,  E.  J.  Bedford,  F.  E.  Clifton,  H.  Edmonds,  A. 

Fisher,  W.  Jago,  A.  King,  and  E.  Young  (Masters  at  the  School). 

«  «  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  students.    On  rfe- 

ing,  he  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

*  «  ♦  «  *  ♦^  ♦ 

He  said:  *  *  *  Work  is  the  watchword  of  this  half  of  the  19th  century. 
To-day  it  is  the  workman  who  is  the  warrior.  When  we  think  of  those  ages  when 
every  man  took  a  turn  now  and  then  at  stabbing,  lancing,  or  archering  at  otlw^r 
men,  we  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  more  peaceful  times.  But  we  do  not — on  tlu 
contrary,  we  are  fighting  more  generally  than  ever.  And  according  to  the  standani 
even  of  those  w^ild  and  early  ages,  our  battle  is  grander  and  more  god-like.  For 
what  was  it  that  Odin  and  Thor  and  all  the  deities  of  our  ancestors  were  reall} 
represented  as  doing  ?  It  was  in  overcoming  the  giant  foes  of  Nature  —  in  levellin-- 
mountains,  making  roads,  destroying  the  monsters  of  barbarous  vice — in  replacing' 
flint  with  bronze  or  iron.  True  tlie  iron  was  not  very  good.  In  the  Icelandic  Sap^ 
of  Gisli  we  are  told  that  the  famous  sword  forged  by  the  dwarfs,  which  killed  a  uiflu 
every  time  it  was  used,  \vas  of  such  soft  metal  that  the  warrior  who  wuelded  it  wiu< 
obliged  every  now  and  then  to  sti*aighten  it  out  under  his  foot  —  in  fact,  it  was  quit' 
as  bad  as  some  modern  bayonets,  furnislied  by  contract,  of  which  you  may  havt 
read.  History  repeats  itself.  But  it  was  after  all  a  great  strife  for  culture — and  for 
this  strife  you  are  now  in  training  and  destined  to  take,  as  I  hope,  no  mean  part. 
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THE  MODERN  BRA« 

I  met  lately  in  two  very  different  publications  statements  to  the  effect  that  about 
fifty  Tears  ago  the  world  was  still  to  all  intents,  as  regards  daily  life,  about  where 
it  had  been  Huring  the  middle  ages.  At  that  time  1  lived  in  Philadelphiei, —  the 
second  city  as  to  size  on  the  whole  continent  of  North  America.  I  can  remember 
when  steamboats  were  few  and  far  between,  when  railways  were  to  us  unknown, 
when  friction-matches,  and  percussion-caps,  and  sewing  machines,  and  omnibuses, 
and  steam  reapers,  and  telepnones,  and  saccharine,  and  oleo-margarine  were  all  in 
the  dim  and  remote  future.  I  had  travelled  over  Europe,  and  I  was  of  age  before 
I  even  saw  an  electric-telegraph  wire.  Yet  all  of  these  things  put  together  were 
not  of  so  much  real  value  as  that  which  I  now  see  here  before  me. 

EDtrCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OP  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONTRASTED. 

Let  me  explain  myself.  To  create  all  these  wonders,  Education  was  needed  — 
Education  in  Science  and  Art — for  few  men  now  realise  the  extent  to  which  that 
was  then  wanting.  When  I  think  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  George 
Stevenson  had  even  when  he  was  not  in  difficulties  as  regarded  time  and  money,  to 
get  a  little  scientific  learning,  the  work  of  all  the  great  inventors  of  those  days 
seems  to  me  to  border  on  the  miraculous.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Odin  and  Thor  over 
again.  Andyetwhathasbeensaidof  those  days  will  be  said  again  of  these.  You  have 
better  weapons  —  handle  them  so  that  in  turn  and  time  you  too  may  be  remembered 
as  having  made  your  mark.  For  to  make  a  mark  in  something  is  now  possible  for 
every  one  of  you.  In  this  School  in  Brighton,  which  is  one.  of  the  very  best  in 
England,  you  enjoy  advantages  of  education  which  were  not,  a  very  few  years  ago, 
attainable  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  younger  among  you  who  have  grown 
naturally  into  it  cannot  realize  how  much  better  off  you  are  as  regards  your  future 
tlian  were  those — I  do  not  say  of  the  last  generation — but-even  of  a  decade  since. 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  "  a  first  class  education  "  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
more  of  a  hmdrance  than  a  help.  As  one  who  studied  at  four  Universities,  until 
he  was  35  years  of  age,  and  who  has  since  been  (as  I  trust)  not  backward  in  advanc- 
ing the  new  system  of  technical  and  art-education,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  speak 
from  experience.  Scholarship  and.  Translation — Translation  and  Scholarship  I — 
what  is  M  this  endless  shuffling  of  the  old  cards  into  new  games,  and  tricks,  but 
mere  play  when  compared  to  the  stupendous  miracles  which  are  being  wrought  by 
Science  and  Art?  Remember  that  in  a  practical  education  you  are  all  being  ^uah- 
iied  to  make  not  only  a  living  but  what  is  morej  to  make — a  life,  to  do  somethmg  if 
you  earnestly  determine  on  it  which  has  never  been  done  before  you  by  any  one. 
For  so  endless  are  the  opportunities  of  Science  and  Art  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
tliose  who  pursue  them  earnestly  to  miss  finding  at  one  time  or  another  the  mystery 
which  we  call  fortime.  There  is  an  Italian  story  to  the  effect  that  to  every  man, 
onro  in  his  life-time,  comes  the  Fairy  of  Opportunity.  Some  neglect  her  advice 
through  vanity,  others  from  ignorance,  but  to  those  who  have  the  sense  to  seize  her 
teachine  she  comes  again  and  again,  with  new  gifts.  Another  form  which  this 
fairy  takes  is  that  of  a  good  Education,  which  has  been  made  the  most  of. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OP  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Now  let  me  say  something  to  you  as  to  how  you  may  easily  make  the  most  of  the 
admirable  opportunities  which  your  school  affords.  Some  years  ago  I  attempted — 
I  am  happy  to  say  with  success — an  expeiiment  which  had  never  before  been  ear- 
ned out.  It  was  to  introduce  industrial  Art-work  as  a  branch  of  education  to  pub- 
He  schools.  It  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  if  design  and  drawing  were  taught 
toj^ether  from  the  first  lesson,  the  pupil  advanced  far  more  rapidly  in  both  than  if 
they  were  taaght  separately,  and  that  the  less  mere  copying  there  was  the  better. 
Tliis  stimulus  to  inventiveness  made  the  children  think — it  awoke  quickness  of  per- 
ception— it  excited  attention  and  interest.  You  all  know  how  fascinating  it  is  to 
feel  that  while  drawing  you  are  alsd  creating  or  composing  sometliing  quite  your 
own,  and  this  pleasure  attains  its  height  when  you  know  that  what  you  are  design- 
ing is  absolutely  correct,  because  it  is  according  to  correct  principles.  Thus  he  who 
makes  an  outline  decorative  design  on  the  principle  of  the  vine,  of  growth — of  the 
developnfent  of  segments  of  a  circle  or  spirals  attached  according  to  space  and  bal- 
ance—tjannot  by  any  earthly  possibility  form  ornaments  which  shall  not  be  beauti- 
ful or  even  perfect.  Using  a  few  ornaments — tlie  simpler  the  better,  such  as  clover 
or  ivy  for  finiaJs  and  crochets — it  is  possible  in  a  few  lessons  to  rival  E^rly  English 
designs,  and  produce  work  in  keeping  with  four-fifths  of  the  best  ornamental  design 
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of  any  age.  Before  Ferguson  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  Alhambra,  greet  scholars 
had  not  solved  the  problem  how  the  appalling  intricacies  of  Moonsh  interlacing: 
were  formed,  but  you  may,  in  a  little  booK  by  Lewis  F.  Day  *  master  the  whole  secrt-t 
in  half  an  hour,  and,  if  you  can  draw  at  all,  produce  them  yourselvea.  After  th^^ 
pupils  had  attained  some  familiarity  with  such  d&sign,  no  curves,  whetlier  of  the 
numan  form  or  of  animals,  presented  any  very  great  difficulties.  Lf  you  will  reflet^ t 
you  will  see  that  to  design  is  to  do  something  original — to  think — to  lift  your  minii 
above  mere  copying  to  creation.  It  is  an  awakening  of  will,  and  a  beginnini^  oi 
tliought.  I  have  observed  that  in  children  the  creating,  the  consciousness  of  beini: 
able  to  make  correct  original  designs  acted  on  the  whole  character.  They  became 
more  generally  inteUigent.  Tlie  School  Board  ascertained,  by  careful  inquiry,  that 
the  pupils  who  attended  the  art-school,  stood  higher  in  all  studies  than  thoee  wli<  i 
did  not.  It  may  be  said  that  such  development  of  the  power  to  de^gn  accordinjs;  v* 
the  law  of  organic  development,  is  Uke  making  genius  by  rule.  This  is  perfei'tly 
true,  and  it  is  also  quite  as  true  that  the  greatest  genius  is  the  one  who  makes  tliV 
most  of  rules,  or  of  the  laws  of  Nature  to  produce  from  them  new  combinations 
and  results.  Now  this  admirable  education  which  you  are  receiving,  and  which  is 
far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  which  was  generaUy  available  when  I  was  yoiin^, 
is  the  supplying  of  rules  and  principles  which,  if  intelligently  mastered,  shoul<l 
awaken  in  you  originality,  interest,  and  action.  Do  not  think,  as  it  was  taught  of 
old,  that  rules  can  do  everything  for  you;  it  is  you  who  must  do  everything  -with  th*- 
rules.  Lay  this  to  heart;  you  cannot  think  it  over  too  deeply.  And  how  to  do  it 
will  be  taught  you  by  the  rules  themselves,  if  you  study  them  earnestly,  and  wiih 
interest.     Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

NEW  OCCUPATIONS  OPENED  BY  AKT  AND  SCIENCE. 

We  read  every  day  that  all  the  paths  of  employment  are  over-crowded  and  tha; 
emigration  is  the  only  remedy,  while  on  the  otner  hand  there  is  as  loud  a  cry  that 
foreign  labour,  guided  by  superior  education  in  Science  and  Art,  is  the  true  "caiis^' 
of  this  competition.  TKe  real  cause  of  the  struggle  is  not  a  fight  between  Protec- 
tion and  Free  Trade  so  much  as  a  battle  between  education  and  ignoiance.  This  it 
the  great  battle  of  the  age.  You  are  here  arming  yourselves  in  a  great  arsenal  to 
fight  for  your  Fatherland.  To  me  there  is  more  romance  in  it,  more  chivalry,  than 
there  ever  was  in  all  the  knighthood  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tliat  was  after  all  bas<-;i 
onlvion  prize-fighting  between  muscles  with  weapons,  you  are  to  contend  with  b^aiIl^ 
and  intellect,  on  a  higher  and  nobler  field. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOE  WOMEN  TEACHERS  OP  THE  MINOR  ARTS. 

Now  if  you  have  studied  Science  or  Art  practically,  there  are  innumerable  call- 
ings where  you  will  be  wanted.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  govemt^ss^- 
who  cannot  make  living  wages  by  teaching  English,  French,  and  music;  but  I  bavt 
found  in  America,  as  in  England,  that  a  lady  who  is  really  qualified  to  teach  aii.l 
execute  the  minor  arts,  sucli  as  any  one  may  master  in  a  few  months,  if  she  can 
draw  as  well  as  most  of  the  pupils  in  your  school  do,  need  find  no  diflRculty  in  <>U 
taining  work.  For  there  is  a  rapidly -wakening  wide-spreading  desire  to  have  chil- 
dren taught  how  to  use  their  hands  in  useful  arts.  Tliere  the  vintage  is  abundant, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  And  even  here,  in  over-crowded  England,  manufactur- 
ers of  many  kinds  do  not  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  young  pec^le  wiif 
have  been  properly  trained  to  design  patterns,  or  who  have  been  prepared  to  lio^n 
to  learn  how  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  I  always  in  teaching  urge  the  pupil,  even  in 
early  efforts,  tc  adapt  his  picture  to  some  given  object  such  as  a  vase,  the  cover  *  'f 
a  box  or  a  book,  the  back  of  a  cliair  or  plate.  Few  who  have  not  tried  it  can  reali?^- 
how  much  this  system  of  always  adapting  drawing  to  some  definite  purpose  is  itv^th 
adapted  to  making  practical  artisans.  It  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  anyc>n*' 
trained  as  you  are  to  do  tliis.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age  tliat  it  is  alwa\> 
striving  to  blend  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  and  Art  with  daily  needs. 

HARD  WORK  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS. 

I  have  been  over  your  school  of  Science  and  Art  and  I  find  it  admirable.  It  »  an 
honour  to  Brighton.    The  famiUar  siglit  of  all  the  appliances  of  Art  and  Scieno 

♦The  book  here  referre<l  to  is  probably  the  following.  **  Every-Day  Art:  Shor 
Essays  on  the  Arts  not  Fine,"  by  Lewis  Foreman  Day,  author  of  **  Instances  •.: 
Accessory  Art,"  etc.  "De  gustibus  est  disputandum."  Numerous  illustratioii«.. 
chiefly  by  the  author.    London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Hol^j^^^^     Pp.  2^;, 
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awoke  in  me  memories  of  the  past,  and  I  longed  to  be  again  at  my  old  labours. 
And  as  the  carpenter  is  known  by  his  chips,  so  I  saw  by  the  work  of  the  pupils  that 
the  teachers  are  able,  earnest,  excellent;  inspired  with  interest  in  the  scholars  and 
in  their  capacities.  I  find  a  defect,  however  in  the  school,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  one  which  will  be  very  difficiilt  to  remedy.  Singularly  enough  it  is  a  fault 
^hlch  is  generally  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  excellent  institutions  of  the  kind. 
It  is  that  there  are  not  quite  enough  rooms.  And  so  long  as  it  shall  be  so  well  man- 
aged, I  trust  that  the  complaint  may  never  cease,  and  that  all  the  halls  may  be  full 
to  overflowing..  I  dare  say  that  if  there  were  twice  as  many  they  would  all  be  full. 
It  sp€»k8  well  for  Brighton  that  there  is  here  such  an  appreciation  of  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it.  1  have  spent  altogether  about  two  years  of  my  life  in  this  little 
London-by-the-Sea — long  enough  in  some  countries  to  entitle  me  to  citizenship  — 
and  having  left  in  the  due  course  of  living  my  little  mone^  here,  am  glad  to  see  that 
some  of  it  lias  been  so  well  applied. 


EDUCATED  LABOR  IS  HONORABLE. 

lives  of  mere  indulgence,  however  refined,  are  no  longer  regarded  with  the  rev- 
erence which  was  once  accorded  to  them.  From  the  poor  man  to  the  peer,  work  is 
rapidly  becoming  essential  to  a  good  character  and  to  human  example  of  every  type 
and  station.  And  as  I  pointed  out  many  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  me  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  it  was  repeated 
by  the  great  Austrian  writer  on  education,  Carl  Werner,  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
make  work  popular  and  dignified  as  the  Schools  of  Art,  Science,  and  Technical  In- 
dustry which  are  rapidly  extending  their  influences  to  every  child  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  factor  in  education;  this  familiarising  every  child  with  the  elements  of 
some  practical  kind  of  work;  this  blending  of  the  useful  and  agreeable,  is  destined 
eventually  to  do  more  good  than  has  been  effected  by  aU  the  inventions  of  the  age, 
vast  though  their  scope  of  usefulness  may  be.  To  me  the  most  attractive  point  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  its  increasing  disposition  to  honour  work,  and  to  raise  in 
the  social  scale  all  who  have  deserved  it. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  STUDIES  CONDUCE  TO  BROADEN  CULTURE. 

I  speak  of  this  growing  humanity  and  this  elevation  of  work  in  the  social  scale 
because  an  institution  like  the  Brighton  School  of  Science  and  Art  is  one  of  the 
temples  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  a  great  thought  that  everything  in  this  world  which 
is  good  for  anything  at  all,  is  so  in  more  ways  than  one.  «  *  *  And  so  in 
teaching  Art  as  sometliing  belonging  not  to  tlie  privileged  few  but  to  all  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  your  school,  you  teach  much  more  than  Art.  He 
who  raises  such  homes  of  culture  at  the  present  day  builds  better  than  he  knows, 
and  marks  higher  than  he  means.  These  are  reasons,  wliich  are  seldom  discussed, 
why  schools  like  yours  should  be  extensively  patronised  and  generally  attended. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  training  in  Science  and  Art  actually  enlarges  the  mind, 
quickens  the  intellect,  and  makes  a  youn^  man  fitter  to  fill  any  station.  Tliis  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  commonplace  truism  —  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever 
realizes  its  tremendous  truth. 

I  have  found  by  my  own  experience  that  children  who  studied  Art  industries 
w'ere  at  the  same  time  in  advance  in  all  other  studies,  while  in  general  observation 
and  intelligence  they  were  far  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was 
the  old  theory  that  every  child  has  by  nature  just  so  much  intelligence,  just  such  a 
quantum  of  intellect,  which  might  be  cultivated,  but  not  enlarge.  If  a  boy  had  a 
80  called  gift  or  genius  for  Art  he  should  study  it  —  not  otherwise.  The  most  ad- 
vanced and  practical  thinkers  of  the  pr^  sent  day  have  far  more  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging views.  They  believe  that  Science  is  capable  of  developing,  I  may  say 
of  creating  intellect.  There  is  in  fact  not  one  child  in  thousands  who  has  any  in- 
nate gift  for  Art,  but  among  thousands  I  never  found  one  who  could  not  become 
in  some  way  a  clever  artist.  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well  than  to  write  well. 
There  was  never  yet  in  this  world  a  career  worth  having  which  could  not  be  aided 
by  familiarity  with  Art  and  Science.  I  have  heard  of  a  little  American  girl  who  came 
to  her  mother  with  the  great  discovery  that  the  word  Art  was  a  portion  of  the 
peater  word  Smart,  which  in  America  means  clever  in  every  sense.  Metaphor- 
ically you  cannot  spell  Smart  without  Art  nor  fit  a  man  to  pass  current  in  life  in 
this  age  without  culture.  And  so,  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  which  you  have 
given  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  your  school,  which  adds  yet  another  attraction 
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to  the  very  many  of  "Beautiful  Brighton,''  as  your  city  by  the  sea  is  properly 
called,  I  conclude. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Leland  was  loudly  applauded,  as  indeed  he  had 
been  at  many  points  during  its  delivery.  He  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes 
to  the  successful  students. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  is  here  given;  first,  as  showing  the  English  custom  on  such 
occasions;  and  secondly,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Leland 
is  held  by  his  Brighton  neighbors,  and  also  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  his 
varied  acquisitions  in  other  fields  of  study. 

The  compliment  paid  by  Mr.  Heathcote  to  Mr.  Leland's  mastery  of 
English,  furnished  the  text  for  some  sneering  -paragraphs  against 
American  authors  in  the  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  journal  on 
June  16,  in  which  the  sweeping  assertion  is  made  that  America  "has 
yet  to  produce  her  first  great  thinker,"  and  has  had  no  writer  to 
compare  with  living  or  dead  English  authors ! 

As  a  typical  instance  of  the  occasional  survival  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Paleozoic  period  of  English  development,  when  the 
general  contempt  then  felt  for  the  whilom  American  colonists  by 
the  true  Briton,  was  fearlessly  outspoken,  this  assertion  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  days  of  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  leading  article  in  the  same  paper  upon  the  "  Prize  Distribu- 
tion" is,  however,  very  appreciative  and  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Leland,  who,  as  perhaps  the  editor  had  forgotten,  was  himself  one 
of  the  despised  ** American  authors,"  elsewnere  so  contemptuously 
dismissed. 

The  following  are  the  genial  remarks  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  which 
drew  forth  the  captious  sneers  of  the  paragraph  writer: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution, 

Mr.  C.  G.  Heathcote,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  that  no  doubt  all  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  the  old  proverb,  "  Duty  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards." 
He  thought  they  had  reversed  that  process  that  evening,  because  he  thought  tlicy 
had  put  pleasure  first,  and  now  there  was  a  duty  devolvmg  uppn  them,  though  lie 
was  Dound  to  say  that  tliat  duty  was  of  a  pleasant  and  gratifying  character. 

Tliey  had  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Leland's  address  —  an  address  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  one  of  a  most  masterly  kind  (applause),  couched  in 
language  which  he  thought  supported  to  a  great  extent  the  claun  which  was  some- 
times made  by  Americans,  or  on  behalf  of  Americans,  that  they  alone  understood, 
or  understood  pre-eminently,  the  English  language.  Both  in  form  and  in  substance 
it  was  an  address  from  which  he  was  quite  certain  they  had  received  the  greatest 
gratification,  and  from  which  they  would  carry  away  much  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  That  was  one  of  the  pleasures  which  they  had  received  that  night,  but 
besides  that  there  was  the  pleasure  that  so  many  of  those  he  saw  around  him  had 
participated  in  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  namely,  the  receiving  of  prizes  and 
rewards  of  merit,  and  intelligence,  and  industry  which  they  had  displayed  during 
the  past  year. 

Now  there  came  a  duty,  though,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  a  duty  which  carried 
with  it  very  much  of  pleasure,  and  that  was  to  recognise  by  a  vote  of  thanks  the 
gratitude  they  felt  towards  Mr.  Leland  for  coming  there  and  addressing  them  as  he 
had  done.  He  had  told  them  in  the  course  of  that  address  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  in  Brighton  to  be  almost  natuitdised  as  a  Brighton  citizen.  He  (the 
speaker)  might  say  this,  that  he  was  sure  that  they  would  by  acclamation  nat- 
uralise him  that  night  (applause);  that  they  would  by  acclamation  recognise  the 
pleasure  it  gave  them  to  add  to  the  roll  of  wealthy  citizens  of  Brighton  (applause), 
that  they  would  by  acclamation  testify  to  him  that  he  must  at  once,  and  without 
any  formality,  take  up  the  citizenship  of  Brighton,  not  delivered  to  him  in  poM 
boxes,  nor  paid  for  by  fees,  but  earned  by  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  to  them 
that  night  (applause),  and  ungiiidgingly  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  conferred 
upon  him  by  an  audience  who  had  so  attentively  listened  to  liim  (applause).  They 
knew  by  that  time  that  Mr.  Leland  was  an  accomplished  artist,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  science,  that  he  was  at  home  where  literary  men  resorted,  where  scientific 
men  resorted,  or  where  artists  were  foimd,  that  hejr(p^^^^^^|]^any-sided 
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man.  He  had  shewn  to  them  that  evehing  that  he  was  as  much  at  home  with  stu- 
dents of  art  as  he  was  with  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  art,  hut  there  was 
another  side  to  his  character,  to  which,  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  Chairman 
would  rule  that  it  was  irrelevant,  he  would  like  to  address  their  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

ICB.   LBLAND'S  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDOE  OF  THE  GYPSIES. 

Profitahle,  and  instructive,  and  interesting  as  Mr.  Leland^s  address  had  heen,  he 
was  sure  if  he  could  only  turn  his  attention  to  a  field  in  which  he  was  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  he  was  in  Science  or  Art  they  would  be  kept  there  until  midnight.  Li 
the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  train  of  thought,  he 
must  have  seen  as  much  he  thought  of  picturesque  Elngland  as  any  dozen  of  them 
there.  He  would  like  him  to  tell  them  what  he  had  seen  in  the  way  of  picturesque 
character  and  scenery  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  which  he  did  not  share  with  otner 
people,  but  which  he  had  made  absolutelv  his  own. 

He  was  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  gypsies,  with  gypsy  lore  and  gypsy  lan- 
guage, than  any  man  now  living  (applause).  He  was  not  omy  primus  inter  pares; 
he  had  no  pares  at  all.  There  were  none  like  him.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  talk 
to  them  in  the  gypsy  language  he  could  not  only  have  done  so  in  one  Mnd  of  gypsy 
language,  he  could  have  done  it  tliree  times  over  in  three  separate  gypsy  languages, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  suppose  they  would  understand  a  word  of  any  of  them 
(laughter).  Therein  he  thought  there  would  be  some  resemblance  to  some  profes- 
sors of  art  whom  he  had  met,  and  heard  discourse,  for  it  had  happened  to  him  that 
after  hearing  discourses  on  Art  he  had  wondered  whether  they  were  addressed  to  him 
in  the  gypsy  language  or  what  (laughter).  That  had  not  been  the  case  that  night. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Lelancrs  address  was  in  some  respects  technical  and  no  doubt  it  ax>- 

Elied  more  to  certain  forms  of  Art  taught  in  the  Brighton  School  than  to  some  other, 
ut  nevertheless  it  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and  he  thought  inculcated  principles 
which  were  as  valuable  in  all  branches  of  Art  as  they  were  in  that  to  which  he 
was  particularly  referring. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DRAWING. 

Design,  accuracy,  and  form  were  just  as  important  in  all  the  branches  of  Art  and 
of  Science  as  they  were  in  the  particular  branch  to  which  he  was  specially  alluding, 
and  that  was  a  thing  they  could  not  remember  too  well.  The  whole  science  of  then: 
teaching  now,  as  contra-distinguished  to  what  it  was  some  time  ago,  was  that  they 
attached  much  more  importance  to  form-design  and  accuracy.  They  did  not  try- 
to  make  great  colourists  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  If  they  did  they  would  fail. 
The  greatest  colourists  were  bom,  but  good  colourists  could  be  made  and  good 
draughtsmen  could  be  made,  though  again  the  greatest  draughtsmen  were  bom.  He 
was  not  going  really  into  the  question  of  Art  that  evening,  because  their  time  was 
short,  and  they  had  heard  perhaps,  enough,  but  that  was  the  maxim  which  he 
thought  imderlay  the  application  of  Mr.  Lelalid's  address  to  those  who  were  practis- 
ing a  branch  of  Art  which  was  only  distantly  alluded  to.  Well,  he  would  not  take 
up  any  more  of  their  time  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  They  were  welcoming  there 
a  distinguished  native  of  England  beyond  the  sea  (applause).  They  had  heard  his 
address,  and  it  only  remained  to  thank  him  for  it.  He  was  sure  their  thanks  to 
him  would  be  cordially  and  enthusiastically  expressed  (loud  cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  the  motion  would  be  seconded  by  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  education  in  Brighton,  Mr.  Daniel  Hack  (applause). 

Mr.  Daniel  Hack  said  it  was  not  necessary,  after  the  excellent  speech  of  Mr. 
Heathcote,  to  say  much  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leland.  He  thought 
from  what  they  had  heard  they  would  understand  that  he  had  a  full  acquaintance  with 
Art  and  the  principles  of  Art,  but  it  might  not  be  in  the  knowledge  of  some  of  those 
present  that  he  was  doing  almost  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  as  he  had  done  some  years  ago  in  America,  to  popularise  Art,  and  bring  it,  in  an 
ornamental  and  useful  and  valuable  form,  into  the  houses  of  the  people  (applause). 
For  this  he,  and  he  knew  all  of  them,  thanked  him,  for  it  was  just  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  beginning  to  move  themselves,  and  they  might  hail  him  as  a 
resident  in  the  town  lor  many  reasons,  one  because  it  was  a  great  honour  to  have 
such  a  distinguished  man  there,  and  again  because  he  had  proved,  by  coming  there 
so  kindly,  that  he  was  willing,  not  only  to  reside,  but  to  help  forward  the  work  that 
was  eoing  on  in  Brighton  (applause).  For  this  their  thanks  were  doubly  due  to  him. 
He  always  felt  when  he  met  with  such  a  man,  and  found  he  was  willing  to  be  use- 
ful, that  their  thanks  went  forward  as — it  was  Disraeli's  definition  —  as  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come  (laughter),  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  time  they 
would  hare  hu>  help  and  assistance  in  that  and  kindred  institutions  in  Brighton 
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The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Leland  rose  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  and  was  again  loudly  applauded. 
He  remarked  that  he  need  not  say  he  was  deeply  gratified  by  what  Mr.  Heatli(x>te 
and  Mr.  Hack  had  said.  He  was  gratified  and  deeply  touched  by  what  he  had 
heard,  for  he  did  not  anticipate  anything  of  the  kind.  He  came  to  quietly  read  his 
address,  and  expected  nothmg  more,  and  he  was  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  Leland  continued  at  some  length,  stating  that  much  of  his 
study  of  the  Gypsies  had  been  made  in  Brighton  and  vicinity,  during 
the  sixteen  years  since  he  had  first  begun  his  investigations.  He 
closed  by  saying  that  now — 

Education  occupied  a  prominent  position ,  and  was  coming  more  to  the  tToat  every 
day.  The  labours  of  the  Education  Commission  in  London  had  lifted  it  wonderfully 
in  one  single  year,  and  if  there  was  anything  that  he  had  done  in  his  life  that  he 
had  to  be  thankful  for  it  was  that  he  had  worked  hard  in  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  all  interested  (applause). 
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IV. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  MECHANIC. 

« 

As  most  of  the  literature  accessible,  relating  to  industrial  educa- 
tion, has  been  written  by  educators,  I  have  re^  with  much  interest 
a  little  book  entitled  "  How  to  become  a  good  Mechanic,"  etc.,  by  an 
old  apprentice,*  both  for  its  sensible  and  practical  suggestions*  for 
self-teaching,  and  for  the  opportunitv  it  affords  for  seeing  what  kind 
of  training  a  practical  mechanic  thinks  most  desirable  for  mechanics. 
The  following  extracts  are  suggestive,  and  of  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  feasibility  of  some  preparatory  industrial  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  and  for  their  approval  of  some  such 
provision  as  is  met  by  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Baltimore,  for 
example.  The  element  of  time  which  he  emphasizes  as  a  most  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  development  both  of  mind  and  muscle,  is  one  that, 
in  many  discussions  of  these  topics,  seems  to  be  commonly  over- 
looked: 

^      INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION    IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  introducing  a  mechanical  education  into  our 
common  schools.  By  mechanical  education,  however,  is  generally  meant  the  art  of 
Designing  —  a  subject  which  really  affects  but  a  small  ix>rtion  of  our  industrial 
pursuits,  and  for  which  but  a  small  number  of  persons  are  fitted.  To  mix  such 
subjects  with  our  common  school  studies,  would  be  to  spoil  both;  but  to  engraft  a 
provision  for  a  good  technical  education  upon  our  common  school  system,  would 
answer  the  purpose  completely. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  DESIRABLE. 

This  education  should  be  given  in  sej)arate  schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
the  pii^ils  are  not  intended  for  mechanics,  and  many  of  them  are  not  fitted  to  profit 
by  the  subjects  which  form  a  proper  study  for  mechanics. 

These  scnools  should  be  open  in  the  evenings,  and  the  classes  should  be  taught  by 
the  best  teachers  that  can  be  had.  They  would  afford  yomig  mechanics  the  same 
opportunities  that  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  receive  at  the  public  expense 
in  our  High  Schools,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  working  men  that  they  should  get 
their  share  of  the  public  educational  funds.  But,  as  a  model  for  these  schools,  we 
hope  to  see'ere  long  a  school  of  arts  established  by  private  munificence  in  some  of 
our  manufacturing  toMms.    Who  will  be  the  first  to  lead  in  the  good  work  ? 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  LONO  SINCE  SUGGESTED  BY  COMBE. 

It  did  not  require  any  very  keen  powers  of  observation  to  see  that  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system  involved  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  it  was  long  ago  suggested  that 
a  much  l>etter  plan  would  be  to  teach  young  men  a  trade  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific manner,  just  as  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write.     Combe,  the  author  of  "  The 

*  **  How  to  become  a  good  Mechanic.  Intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  self-taught 
Men;  Telling  what  to  study,  etc.,  etc.,  by  an  old  apprentice.  Price  15  cents.  New 
York.  The  Industrial  Publication  Co.  1883.  Pp.  45.  Copyright  secured,  1883,  by 
JohnPhin."- 
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Constitution  of  Man/'  was  a  strong  advocate  of  this  eystem,  and  since  his  time  it 
has  been  frequently  urged  by  so-called  reformers.  When  carried  to  an  extreme, 
however,  the  system  proves  a  failure,  because  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  success — time. 

TIME  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

It  takes  time  for  the  untrained  muscles  to  acquire  the  power  of  guiding  tools 
properly,  and  all  the  knowled^  in  the  world  will  not  make  up  for  this.  Therefore, 
any  attempt  at  reducing  the  time  required  to  learn  a  liandicraft,  to  the  mere  time 
required  to  impart  a  Imowledge  of  that  handicraft,  will  prove  a  failure.  Even 
knowledge  itself  cannot  be  communicated  without  ample  time.  In  one  of  his  works, 
Combe  says  that  it  requires  only  alout  fifty  hours  to  listen  to  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  and  that,  therefore,  any  intelligent  person  ought  to  be  able  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry  in  that  time.  Every  practical  teacher 
knows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement.  A  proof-reader  will  read  a  large  work  on 
chemistry  in  less  tlian  fifty  hours,  but  he  is  not  a  chemist  when  he  gets  through. 
Mental  food  resembles  material  food  in  this,  that  time  is  required  to  digest  and  as- 
similate, as  well  as  to  eat  it.  And  to  a  still  greater  extent  is  this  true  of  such  ac- 
quirements as  skilled  handicrafts.  They  cannot  be  taught  in  a  few  hours;  months 
and  years  of  practice  must  be  endured  before  efficiency  can  be  attained. 

THE  OPPOSITION  OP  TRADES  UNIONS  TO  APPtlENTICBS  CONDEMNED. 

We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  the  apprenticeship  system  'will  always  prove  the 
most  efficient  in  turning  out  good  mechanics,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted  that 
the  Trades  Unions  have  taken  the  selfish  stand  they  have  in  preventing  any  young 
man  from  accjuiring  a  trade  by  this  means.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  selfish  and 
mean,  but  criminal,  for  it  tends  to  manufacture  criminals,  it  being  notorious  that 
the  ranks  of  criminals  are  chiefly  recruited  from  those  who  have  no  trades.  But 
we  warn  them  that  other  means  will  be  found  to  give  our  young  men  a  sound 
mechanical  training,  and  as  these  young  men  will  be  brought  up  with  a  stem  hatred 
of  the  unions,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  latter  wili  be  overpowered 
and  their  members  held  in  contempt,  if  tliey  pursue  the  criminally  selfish  policy 
which  at  present  characterizes  them. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL  TO  ALL  GOOD  MECHANICS. 

But  while  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a  good  mechanic,  it  is  very  certain  that 
no  man  can  become  a  really  good  mechanic  until  he  has  learned  a  good  deal  more 
th£ui  is  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  young  man 
who  seeks  advancement  must  do,  is  to  acquire  this  advanced  knowledge. 

What  shall  i  study?—"  What  shall  I  study?"  and"  How  shall  I  begin?"  are 
the  great  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  young  mechanics  who 
desire  to  advance  themselves  in  life.  If  a  young  man  wishing  to  fit  himself  for  the 
battle  of  life  applies  to  one  of  what  are  called  the  well-educated  classes,  h^  will  be 
given  a  long  strmg  of  studies,  prominent  aniong  which  will  be  moral  philosophy, 
history,  geography,  etc.,  etc.  If  he  adopts  this. advice  his  time  will  be  frittered 
away  in  useless  effort,  and  he  will  never  have  that  overpowering  mastery  of  any- 
one subject  which  can  only  come  from  concentrated  effort  directed  to  a  single  study. 
Moreover,  these  studies,  the  ones  upon  which  our  civil  service  examinations  are 
chiefly  founded,  are  of  very  little  use  either  in  practical  life  or  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  The  refined  subtleties  of  moral  philosophy  rarely  serve  to  guide  men 
in  a  straightforward  path.  They  are  the  favorite  studies  of  our  defaulters  and 
embezzlers,  while  the  highest  authority  gives  us  the  whole  moi-al  law  in  three  lines, 
which  any  intelligent  chUd  can  remember.  As  for  history:  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  the  ordinary  man  whether  it  was  Brutus  that  killed  Csesar,  or  Caesar  Brutus  ? 
The  learning  of  such  facts  as  these  adds  nothing  to  the  power  of  any  human  mind. 
The  history  of  great  works,  like  the  Pyramids,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
and  similar  undertakings,  would  be  of  great  value  if  we  could  get  them;  but  where 
can  we  find  them  in  the  ordinary  ran^  of  literature?  Historians  deUght  rather  to 
record  with  minute  detail  the  d^rading  and  disgusting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  LEARNING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  is  well  enough  to  a  small  extent,  but  unfortunately  it  is  usually  placed 
at  the  wrong  end  of  most  courses  of  study.  To  young  men  who  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  outlines 
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of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  princi|)le6  of  geography  is  a  light  task — as  easy  as 
reading  a  novel.  But  to  rememDer  the  mere  names  and  locations  of  the  prominent 
places  on  the  globe  is  a  different  thing.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple  memorv,  and  on 
most  minds  such  isolated  facts  take  but  a  very  slight  hold,  so  that  the  laoor  spent 
in  committing  to  memory  two  or  three  thousand  names  is  in  reality  thrown  away. 
Unless  the  student  is  a  ^ost-office  clerk  or  the  mailing  clerk  in  some  large  house 
such  knowledge  is  practically  of  no  use,  and  will  be  forgotten  in  six  months.  And 
yet,  the  same  amount  of  mental  effort  applied  to  some  more  useful  study,  such  as 
chemistry,  would  not  only  serve  to  give  strength  to  the  mind  and  scope  to  its  ideas, 
but  it  would  open  up  to  the  student  a  new  range  of  thought,  ilew  views  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  would  place  within  his  reach  new  facts,  all  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  application,  the  results  of  which  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  humanity.  What  use  could  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Lockport  is  west  of  Brock- 
port,  except  by  a  railroad  man  or  post-office  clerk?  The  traveller  will  get  it  from 
his  time-table,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  retaining  only  about  30,000  to  40,000  names,  to  the  ordinary  mind  such  a 
knowledge,  is  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  benefit. 

THIS  KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL  TO  MECHANICS  CLASSIFIED. 

The  knowledge  which  the  mechanic  requires  may  be  classified  as  follows,  and  as 
this  arrangement  helps  to  give  clearer  ideas  of  what  the  student  should  do,  we  shall 
give  it  in  detail.  His  object  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials which  he  is  expected  to  use  and  mould  into  form,  and  also  a  knowledge  of 
these  forms — the  latter,  however,  coming  first  in  the  course  of  study* 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  first  idea  which  we  entertain  in  regard  to  any  object  is  one  of  mere  size  and 
form;  or,  as  the  mathematicians  say,  quantity.  Mathematics,  therefore,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  science,  and  should  be  taken  up  first.  With  one  branch  of  mathe- 
matics—the science  of  numbers,  or  arithmetic — the  student  is  already  familiar;  but, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  should  extend  his  knowledge  greatly  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary rules  taught  in  conunon  schools.  • 

The  first  department  of  mathematics  that  demands  attention  is  plane  geometry — 
the  science  of  lines  and  surfaces.  Upon  this  depends  our  knowleage  of  drawing,  of 
surveying,  and  indeed  of  most  elementary  measurements,  and,  if  we  include  trigo- 
nometry (which  is  merelv  a  sub-division  of  plane  geometry),  this  branch  carries  us 
over  most  of  the  available  ground  this  side  of  spherical  trigonometry,  solid  geome- 
try, and  algebra  and  their  applications. 

Solid  geometry  goes  a  step  higher,  and  while  lines  have  mere  length,  and  while 
surfaces  have  only  length  and  breadths,  solids  have  a  third  dimension  added,  which, 
of  course,  Increases  the  intricacy  of  the  subject. 

Distinct  from  geometrv,  as  involving  a  shghtly  different  mode  of  thoujcht,  is  alge- 
bra. Algebra  is  the  bug-bear  of  most  young  mechanics,  who  shun  its  cabalistic  hiero- 
Klyphics  as  if  they  were  the  implements  of  necromancy.  But  algebra  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  factor  in  any  sound  course  of  study,  as  it  enables  us  to  arrive  at 
general  laws  and  rules  in  cases  where  we  would  otherwise  have  a  knowledge  of 
mere  isolated  facts.  Algebra,  when  applied  to  geometry  and  trigonometry,  enables 
us  to  secure  general  results  which  could  only  otherwise  be  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty; and  when  we  apdly  our  preceping  knowledge  to  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
mechanics,  wexure  forced  to  call  to  our  aid  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

"PHYSICS"  OR  "NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

But  besides  mere  quantity,  matter  has  other  properties,  such  as  weight,  color, 
hardness,  etc.,  and  upon  these  depend  certain  phenomena,  which,  when  properly 
clMsifled  and  their  laws  ascertained,  give  rise  to  the  science  of  physics  or  natural 
philosophy,  as  it  is  more  coinmonly;  called. 

Natural  philosophy  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  such  as  Mechanics,  or  the 
relation  of  motion,  and  pressure  to  mass;  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  which  tell 
us  of  the  properties  of  the  air;  Electricity,  Magnetism,  light,  etc.,  which  tell  us  of 
special  forces  known  by  these  names. 

CHEMISTRY. 

But  after  we  have  fully  examined  the  properties  of  quantity,  weight,  color,  hard- 
ness, etc.,  we  find  that  they  do  not  fully  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
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daily  come  under  our  observation.  We  find  tiiat  iron  rusts,  wood  rots,  and  staofis 
crumble  auid  decay,  and  after  these  processes^ave  gone  on  for  some  tixne  we  find 
no  visible  trace  of  the  iron,  wood,  or  stone  which  was.originally  present.  Each  has 
apparently  chanj?ed  into  someUiing  entirely  different  from  the  original  substance, 
and  on  examination  we  find  tliat  bulk,  color,  and  all  other  properties  have  changed, 
too.  When  these  clianges  are  investigated  they  reveal  new  facts  and  principiesy 
whiyk,  when  classified  and  arranged,  give  us  the  science  of  Chemistry. 

BIOIiOQY. 

Tliese  three  branches  of  science,  then,  are  the  key  to  all  our  knowled^  of  the 
physical  world  around  us,  until  we  reach  that  higher  department  where  life  conies 
into  play,  and  the  organic  sciences  of  Botany  and  Zoology  with  their  subdivisions 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  etc. ,  are  developed.  But  even  these  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood wnthout  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry. 

Our  readers  may  feel  surprised  that  we  have  left  out,  wiUiout  so  much  as  men- 
tion, such  sciences  as  astronomy,  geography,  etc.    But  astronomy  is  mer^y  math- 


knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  far  as' mere  location  of  places  Is  oon- 
erned,  geography  cannot  be  called  a  science,  many  of  them  being  located  by  mere 
accident  of  purchase,  possession,  etc.    ♦    ♦    ♦    . 

METHODS  OP  STUDY. 

How  SHALL  I  STUDY  ?— We  feel  very  certain  that  one  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
school  system  is  the  multipUcation  of  studies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  chUdren 
of  12  to  14  carrying  on  seven  or  eight  studies  at  once,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  their  attention  is  divided  and  their  minds  enfeebled  instead  of  being  strength- 
ened. Instead  of  taking  eight  studies  abreast  it  were  better  to  drive  them  tandem; 
in  other  words,  if  three  years  be  devoted  to  a  course  of  study  let  the  studies  so  fol- 
low each  other  that  there  will  never  l)e  more  than  two  or  tliree  in  the  student's 
hands  at  once.  Let  him  concentrate  on  tliese  while  they  are  in  hand,  and  by  regular 
and  judicious  reviewiitg  see  that  he  does  not  forget  what  he  has  previously  learned. 
This  rule,  wliich  is  exempliiied  and  confirmed  in  all  our  lar^  schools,  both  by  its 
observance  in  the  most  successful  establishments  and  the  evil  results  which  follow 
when  it  is  violated,  gives  a  good  hint  to  the  self-taught  student  who  wishes  to  achieve 
success.  Such  a  student  may  have  to  labor  during  the  day  and  his  time  is  probably 
very  limited.  This  being  the  case  let  him  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
study,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  them.  Two  hours  will  probably  be  as  much  as  he 
can  spare — probably  only  one  or  one-and-a-half.  Let  this  be  devoted  to  not  more 
than  two  studies  at  a  time  and  let  the  entire  course  be  mapped  out  at  the  start  An 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  during  two  or  three  years,  faithfully  deyoted  to  a 
judicious  selection  of  studies,  will  place  the  student  in  possession  of  more  practically 
useful  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  half  the  college  graduates  who  enter  upon 
business  life. 

It  is  wonderful  what  intelligent,  even  though  unaided,  efforts  will  accomplish.  A 
famous  scientific  man  who  acquired  a  wide  and  thorough  education  by  studying  alone 
in  momente  snatched  from  more  pressing  cares,  said  that  he  knew  of  no  branch  of 
knowledge  which  was  not  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  had  perseverance  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Armed  with  this  very  ele- 
mentary preparation  he  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
Finding  that  there  were  valuable  books  in  other  languages  which  it  was  nec^sary 
that  he  should  read,  he  set  to  work  and  acquired  these  languages  so  that  he  could 
read  and  study  their  books.  We  do  not  expect  such  success  on  the  part  of  all  our 
readers,  for  men  differ  in  ability,  but  energy  and  perseverance  will  always  produce 
wonderful  results — ^genius  or  no  genius. 

In  this  country  of  common  sc^hools  we  may  fairly  assume  that  our  readers  know 
something  more  than  the  alphabet.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  tliat  the  student 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  three  elementary  studies — reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. 

The  importance  of  suitable  preparation  in  these  elementary  studies  is  very  great. 
All  high  schools  and  colleges  make  their  students  pass  tlirough  a  thorough  exami- 
nation before  they  are  admitted  and  the  young  mechanic  should  be  as  severe  with 
himself  as  any  board  of  examiners  would  be.  He  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  as  will  enable  him  to  be  moderatelv  certain  of  the  meaning  of  any 
proi^erly  expressed  sentence,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  express  himself  on  paper  in 
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such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Lsideed  this  part  of  a  me- 
chanic's education  is  quite  as  important  as  any  other,  for,  whether  he  be  in  business  for 
himself  or  conducting  the  business  of  others,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  con- 
tracts and  descriptions  be  plainly  expressed  on  the  one  hand  and  clearly  understood  on 
the  other,  or  endless  trouble  will  be  the  result.  That  he  should  be  able  to  write  plainly 
and  rapidly  needs  no  argument,  and  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  should  include  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  yulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  The  commercial  port|on  of 
arithmetic — such  as  percentages,  interest,  etc.,  may  be  safely  omitted  for  the  present, 
for  they  haye  no  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  proper,  and 
are  mere  special  applications  of  the  general  principles.  They  will  giye  no  aid  to  the 
youn^  mechanic  in  his  other  studies,  and  will  themselyes  be  far  more  easily  under- 
stood at  a  more  adyanced  stage  of  the  course.  Fractions— both  yulgar  and  decimal — 
are  of  the  utmost  uuBortance,  but  will  probably  proye  puzzUng  subjects  until  the 
student  has  masMkeo'the  first  elements  of  algebra,  when  eyerything  will  become 
plain. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  *^work*'  the  yarious  rules  by 
rote  as  it  were;  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  clear  understana- 
ing  of  the  how,  and  the  why,  of  eyery  step;  and  this  he  will  best  obtain  by  the  appli- 
cation of  good  sound  practical  common  sense  and  the  use  of  actual  examples  in 
which  the  numbers  are  represented  by  things. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

By  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester. 

The  following  description  of  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
of  the  Swiss  is  taken  irom  the  very  interesting  report  on  this  subject, 
in  which  their  Trade  Schools  are  described,  made  by  the  Hon.  Boyd 
Winchester,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Switzerland,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  dated  "Legation  of  the  United 
States,  Berne,  February  26,  1887:" 

This  question  has  received  much  intelli^nt  consideration  in  Switzerland,  and 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Confederation  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
industrial  and  trade  schools.  The  Polvtechnicum  or  Technical  University  at  Zurich, 
a  government  institution,  where  instruction  is  given  in  applied  mechanics,  physics, 
and  art,  embracing  a  general  and  thorough  sci.entiiic  cttrHctt/wwi,  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  frequently  presented  to  the  public*  as  a  model  school  of  practical  life. 
But  trade  and  industrial  schools  as  distinguished  from  polytechnic,  genuine  establish- 
ments for  teaching  homely  trades,  are  being  made  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  compulsory 
feature  of  the  Swiss  pubhc  educational  system.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  Can- 
ton furnishing  instruction  in  numerous  branches  of  handiwork — ^the  boys  preferring 
to  become  skilled  workmen,  and  foremen,  and  many  a  girl,  though  an  indifferent 
scholar,  by  being  taught  cutting  and  thorough  needlework,  cooking  and  cleanliness, 
and  methodical  habits,  that  bear  so  much  upon  the  happiness  and  existence  of  the 
home,  is  prepared  to  prove  a  good,  happy,  useful,  sensible  wife  and  mother.  Some 
Cantons  with  a  population  not  exceeding  300,000  are  reported  as  having  as  many  as 
one  hundred  of  these  schools  with  over  3,000  pupils. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  BEEN  LONG  ESTABLISHED. 

Trade  schools  in  Switzerland  are  of  ancient  origin,  having  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  great  impulse  which  the  watch  industry  of  French  Switzerland  received  in 
the  latter  half  of  last  century. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  named  Louis  Faegare,  applied  to 
Prof.  Saussure  for  some  information  connected  with  his  trade,  which  the  means  of 
ordinary  public  instruction  did  not  afford  to  his  class.  The  Professor  readily  com- 
plied, ana  the  result  was  a  series  Of  lectures  or  rather  conversaziones  held  in  the 
great  scientist's  own  drawing-room.  The  audience  soon  increasing,  a  suitable  local- 
ity was  rented  and  a  sort  of  club  formed  under  the  title  of  Societe  cfes  arts  de  Genive. 

THE  WATCHMAKERS'  SCHOOL. 

This  club,  so  modest  in  its  beginnings,  has  survived  all  the  mighty  political  tem- 
pests of  a  troubled  age,  the  violent  annexation  of  the  Genevese  Republic  to  France, 
and  its  restoration  to  the  Helvetic  Union,  and  to-day  it  occupies  a  high  rank  among 
learned  societies,  and  numbers  amon^  its  honorary  members  and  associates  many 
of  the  foremost  names  in  modem  science.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  celebrated 
Watchmaker's  School  at  Geneva,  with  branches  at  Chaux-de-fonds,  Bienne,  Neu- 
chatel,  and  Soleure.  Pupils  are  received  in  these  schools  when  they  are  passed  their 
Uth  year,  and  must  remain  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  years.  For  the  proper 
artistic  education  there  is  provided  a  speciid  technical  school  at  Chaux-de-fonds, 
devoted  to  the  aft  of  decorating,  which  now  constitutes  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  watch  industry. 
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STRAW-PLAITING  SCHOOLS. 

More  humble  in  their  lirst  stages,  but  scarcely  inferior  as  to  practical  results,  are 
the  Swiss  straw-plaitinp  schools,  which  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  veritable 
new  industry,  commanding  markets  in  the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth.  Some  of 
the  poorest  portions  of  the  subalpine  districts  have  become  well-to-do  and  flourish- 
ing, and  it  is  said  at  least  one  little  hamlet  which  w^as  not  to  be  found  in  the  ^ide- 
bwk  a  few  years  ago,  is  now,  from  this  trade,  a  thrifty  town  of  some  10,000  mhab- 
itants.  The  higher  instniction  in  this  particular  branch  extends  to  the  cultivation 
and  acclimatization  of  various  kinds  of  foreign  grasses,  furnishing  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  qualities  of  straw.  In  Zurich  there  is  a  Dress-makers'  Institute  which 
annually  ''graduates"  some  30  or  40  qualified  Parisian  mistresses  and  assistant 
mistresses. 

WOOD-CARVINO  SCHOOLS. 

But  to  turn  to  trades  which  either  by  law^  or  immemorial  usage  are  assumed  to 
require  some  years'  apprenticeship.  First  in  order  of  importance  comes  Wood- 
carving,  a  Swiss  product^ that  enjoys  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  has  long  been  a 
source  of  no  small  part  of  the  country's  revenue. 

These  schools  for  wood-carvers  seem  to  have  a  fully  organized  faculty.  The  word 
Faculty  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  courses  have  an  almost  amusing  resemblance  to 
an  academic  course.  There  are  lectures  with  manipulatory  demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  the  plaj^e,  saw ,  lathe,  and  all  needed  tools,  and  also  in  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  various  woods.  A  school  for  ornamental  work  and  designs  in  wood- 
carving  is  at  Breeng,  supported  by  the  communes  and  Canton  jointly,  and  at  Inter- 
laken  the  wood- workers  enjoy  the  services  of  a  *  *  master-modeler,"  paid  bv  the  Canton. 
Then  there  are  schools  for  the  study  of  wood-engraving,  sculpture,  ana  art  cabinet- 
making. 

SHOEMAKERS'  SCHOOL. 

There  is  at  Winterthur  a  Shoemakers'  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40- 
and  it  has  a  peripatetic  staff  of  instructors.  These  instructors  give  lessons  at  va- 
rious towns,  where  classes  can  be  organized,  continuing  from  4  to  6  weeks.  Tliis 
school  also  issues  publications  relating  to  their  trade,  one  of  the  latest  being  on 
the  structure  of  the  human  fcx)t,  and  the  technical  reasons  of  the  Swiss  military 
authorities  for  the  new  regulations  concerning  the  contracts  for  boots  and  shoes  for 
the  army. 

Other  handicrafts  have  followed  the  example  set  by  the  shoemakers,  notably 
joiners,  cabinet-makers,  silk-weavers,  basket-makers,  jewellers,  even  to  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  each  having  its  cheap  training  schools. 

DRAWING  A  REQUIRED  STUDY. 

Drawing,  industrial,  as  distinguished  from  artistic,  is  taught  in  all  the  Swiss 
schools,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  is  considered  a  necessity.  It  embraces  nie 
chanical  and  perspective,  frequently  extending  to  a  course  of  construction  and 
designing.  *  *  ^  As  an  essential  part  of  popular  education,  its  claim  is  uni- 
verMilly  recognized  in  all  of  the  Swiss  schools. 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Agricultural  and  Forestry  department  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
its  "  technology  "  as  signifying  science  applied  to  industrial  arts,  has  advanced  those 
interests  to  positions  that  otherwise  could  never  have  been  attained.  *  Switzerland  in 
physical  respects  is  not  a  bountiful  mother-land,  neither  the  climate  nor  soil  is  good 
for  agriculture,  yet  it  is  surprising  what  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  general 
diffusion  among  the  agricultural  class  of  much  technical  knowledge.  With  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  ex  necessitate  rei  could  not  be  a  simple  routine,  but  a 
science.  Mere  practical  farming  would  not  return  the  labor  and  expense  expended, 
but  as  an  intelhgent,  educated  industry,  it  has  become  quite  prosperous  ana  profit- 
able. 

Tlie  agricultural  course  in  the  Polytechnic  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  one  of  its 
most  important,  and  the  course  is  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  to  the  Swiss 
conditions,  covering  the  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  the  sci- 
entiftc  basis  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  the  periods  of  growth  at  w^joj^jij^^tfi^ake  their 
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nitrogen,  how  draining  improves  land,  and  many  other  similar  questions  varied  in 
their  applications,  but  rulea  by  fixed  laws,  and  which  can  be  learned  only  by  some 
technical  instruction  outside  the  daily  routine  of  farm  life.  Take  even  the  single 
question  of  '*  grasses,"  in  which  Switzerland  is  so  much  concerned  on  account  of  its 
extensive  dairy  interest,  and  the  technical  information  scattered  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Polytechnic  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  an  American  farmer,  to  whom  nature  is  so  prodigal,  to 
see  the  extent  and  varied  use  made  of  the  grass  crop  of  the  Swiss.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  must  know  something  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  grass  in  both  the 
natural  and  dried  state,  the  feeding  values  of  like  weights  of  the  different  species, 
in  an  equally  moist  or  drj'  condition,  at  the  final  stage  of  growth  which  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  attain;  their  suitability  for  permanent  or  other  pastures.  The 
adaptability  of  some  kinds  of  grasses  for  certain  soils,  the  amount  of  growth  at- 
tained, the  time  of  maturity,  their  duration,  ability  to  resist  drought,  strength  to 
overpower  weeds,  and  other  circumstances  tliat  must  be  taken  into  account.  Then 
there  are  questions  relating  to  the  extension  of  pastures,  the  drainage  of  grass  land, 
cultural  preparations,  the  selection  of  grasses,  laying  down  pastures,  the  manage- 
ment of  old  and  new  grass  lands,  hay-making,  grazing,  ensilage,  and  temporary 
pastures,  are  all  subjects  on  which  the  Swiss  farmer  is  enlightened  and  kept  abreast 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas.  It  may  be  added  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
cla^s  in  a  greact  measure,  are  the  weekly  lectures  given  at  the  Polytechnic  on  the 
subject  of  **  pisciculture." 

The  expenses  of  the  distinctively  industrial  schools,  not  including  the  Polytechnic, 
for  the  year  1885,  were  522,425  francs,  paid  by  the  Cantons,  and  152,041  by  the  Con- 
federation, a  total  of  674,466  francs — the  chief  appropriation  of  the  Confederation 
is  to  the  Polytechnic,  which  it  entirely  sustains. 

SWISS  EDUCATION. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  in  this  report,  and  a  previous  one  on  the ''  Pubhc  Schools 
and  £Iducation  in  Switzerland,"  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  country  enjoys  a  sys- 
tem of  education  aptly  described  by  the  Educational  Commissioner  of  France,  as 
existing  in  that  countay — **at  once  enlarged  and  simplified,  instructive  and  attract- 
ive, for  it  does  not  omit  even  music  and  singing;  healthiest,  for  it  takes  care  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  includes  gymnastic  and  manual  exercises;  moreprao- 
ticaJ,  for  it  teaches  drawing,  which  is  the  key  of  all  industrial  and  mechanical  pro- 
fessions; and  more  moral  and  patriotic  because  it  is  founded  on  love  of  country." 

To  this  might  be  supplemented  a  summary  of  the  special  benefits  of  the  technical 
and  industrial  training  so  conspicuous  in  the  Swiss  system. 

It  tends  in  addition  to  imparting  dexterity  of  hand,  no  less  to  develop  the  child 
phvsically,  mentally  and  morally. 

ft  encourages  a  love  of  work  in  the  children. 

It  inspires  respect  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work. 

It  cultivates  spontaneous  activity. 

It  habituates  to  order,  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

It  accustoms  to  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

It  develops  the  physical  strength. 

It  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  too  much  sitting. 

It  trains  the  eye,  and  cultivates  the  sense  of  form. 

It  leads  the  child  to  the  conception  of  harmony  and  beauty. 

It  stimulates  a  love  for  intellectual  honesty. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  treatise  on  **  Industrial  Instrrction," 
written  by  a  Swiss  educator,  recently  published  and  lately  translated 
into  English  and  issued  in  this  country,  is  inserted  in  this  volume 
because  of  its  general  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue,  while,  as  it 
is  especially  directed  to  the  discussion  in  Switzerland,  it  seems  nat- 
uralfy  to  follow  the  exposition  of  the  Swiss  system,  as  given  in  the 
pages  immediately  preceding,  by  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  at 
present  U.  S,  Minister  to  the  Sister  Republic: 
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VI. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  DISCUSSED  BY  A  SWISS  EDUCATOR. 

By  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  a  recent  work  on  "Indus- 
trial Instruction,"  by  Robert  Seidel,  a  Swiss  teacher,*  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  important  addition  is  made  to  the  scanty  literature 
upon  these  topics  accessible  to  American  educators. 

In  connection  with  the  many  reports  of  the  addresses  and  discus- 
sions upon  these  subjects  by  American  and  foreign  authorities,  so 
freely  given  in  these  appendices,  some  quotations  from  this  little 
work  seem  desirable,  as  it  is  a  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  this  discussion  by  a 
practical  teacher  and  by  a  thinker  who,  in  his  European  home,  is 
more  directly  confronted  with  the  menacing  problems  that  begin 
already  to  alarm  far-sighted  observers  in  these  United  States. 

To  those  interested  in  following  this  movement  this  little  volume 
by  Herr  Seidel  will  be  found  well  worth  their  study. 

Herr  Seidel,  who  is  evidently  a  **  socialist,"  usin^  the  term  in  its 
better  sense  as  opposed  to  **  nihilist,"  begins  with  the  philosophical 
proposition  that  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  any  people 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  their  social  and  political  conditions; 
indeed,  is  directly  evolved  from  them.  He  succinctly  traces  this 
proposition  through  the  classic  and  mediaeval  eras,  when  class  ed- 
ucation was  the  distinctive  feature,  and  asks: 

Is  it  not  true  that  between  the  factory  liand  and  the  educated  man  of  to-day 
almost  as  great  a  gap  exists  as  between  the  slave  and  the  philosopher  of  ancient 
Greece?  How  much  of  literature,  art,  and  science  does  the  mass  of  our  people  un- 
derstand? Who  reads  our  classics?  Who  appreciates  our  art  treasures?  Who 
comprehends  anything  of  the  enormous  acquisitions  of  modem  science  ? 

Every  one  who  knows  the  circumstances  can  answer  the  question  only  with  deep 
sorrow  and  confusion. 

So  long  as  such  gaps  yawn  between  the  members  of  a  nation,  the  demand  for  gen- 
eral education  appears  to  us,  and  to  many  thousand  others  as  well,  to  be  no  mere 
phrase,  though  a  thorough  schoolman  may  find  it  too  indefinite. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  still  possible  to  set  people  against  each  other  like 
wild  hordes,  it  can  be  no  mere  indefinite  phrase.  If  general  education  were 
achieved,  this  would  be  simply  impossible. 

Indeed,  we  should  be  careful  of  speaking  slightingly  of  general  education,  for  the 
reason  that  our  noblest  and  best  men  have  struggled  and  suffered  for  it. 

INTELUQENCE  AND  FREEDOM  ARE  CLOSE  ALLIES. 

The  fact  that  the  promulgation  of  human  development  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the proTOti/gaiion  of  human  rights,  proves  the  close  connection  between  great  educa* 
tioQ  theories  and  social  revolutions.  About  the  time  of  great  social  transformations, 
^reat  educators  always  make  their  appearance.  Hence,  each  form  of  society  b^ts 
Its  form  of  education,  and  each  stage  of  the  economic  development  of  mankind 
implies  a  definite  system  of  education  and  instruction. 

*  Industrial  Instruction:  A  pedagogic  and  social  necessity,  together  with  a  critique 
upon  objections  advanced,  by  Robert  Seidel,  Mollis,  Switzerland.  Translated  by 
iiargaret  K.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Boston:  Published  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Ck).,  1887.    Pp.  IttO.  Digitized  by  ^OOglL 
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We  no  more  have  a  constant,  unchanging  pedagogy  than  we  have  an  unchanging 
form  of  society;  both  are  in  a  state  of  continual  movement  and  continual  develop- 
ment. Now,  m  the  matter  of  social  development,  what  is  our  position  to-day : 
Whoever  has  capacity  to  understand  and  interpret  the  sighing  and  groaning  in  tlie 
rushing  loom  of  time,  knows  that  a  mighty  social  revolution  is  in  the  near  future. 
The  present  economic  form  of  capital,  private  production,  free  competiHoii,  and 
profit  of  men  by  men,  has  expired;  it  has  become  an  anachronism,  and  must  go  the 
way  of  slavery  and  feudalism.  We  already  find  ourselves  in  a  transition  state, 
ready  for  new  economic  forms,  for  common  interests,  intelligent  co-operation,  and 
assistance  of  all  for  all. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  proportion  to  the  realization  of  this  new  social  form  will  a  new  system  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction  make  its  way.  The  new  element  in  this  system  will  be  the 
Erinciple  of  hand  labor.  The  principle  of  socialism,  to  make  co-operative  profitable 
ibor  tlie  ground  work  of  social  and  political  life,  demands  reoo^ition  and  rcsaliza- 
tion  in  the  educational  department.  We  do  not  consider  industrial  instructioii  to  be 
merely  occupation  for  otherwise  idle  boys,  still  less  an  opening  of  new  sources  of 

Srofit  or  income  for  poor  parents,  or  the  improvement  of  handicrafts;  but  the  intro- 
uction  of  a  new  principle,  that  of  labor,  into  public  instruction,  exactly  as  the 
Rousseau-Pestalozzian  movement  was  considered  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
natural  development  and  observation. 
We  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  assume  the  prophefs  role,  and  to  predict: — 
So  surely  as  with  civO  society  the  ideas  of  the  culture  of  mankind,  natural  devel- 
opment, and  observation  make  their  way  into  the  pedago^  of  the  time,  so  surely 
with  the  new  order  of  society  wiU  its  principle,  labor,  achieve  its  citizenship  in  the 
system  of  education.  Struggling  against  it  is  vain.  The  future  in  the  state,  as  well 
as  in  pedagogy,  belongs  to  labor. 

We  should  not  be  guided  to  false  conclusions  bv  the  historical  evidence  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  industrial  instruction  has  several  times  vainly  demanded 
admission  into  general  education.  Whoever,  on  the  plea  of  its  worthlessness,  would 
exclude  this  branch  of  study,  together  with  its  method,  or  would  be  misled  into  the 
belief  that  industrial  instruction  will  never  be  admitted  into  the  plan  of  public  edu- 
cation, would  only  exhibit  a  very  unflattering  evidence  of  his  own  historical  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  Objective  instruction  was  obliged  to  wait  nearly  two  hundred 
years  for  general  recognition  and  adoption,  yet  to-day  no  one  will  question  its  value. 
Sometimes  the  good  triumphs  late,  also  sometimes  not  at  all.  Success  is  a  standard 
not  to  be  employed  by  critics. 

M.  JULES  FERRY  ON  HAND  LABOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  we  quote  a  selection  from  the  discourse  of  M.  Jules  Ferry 
late  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  laying'of  the 
comer-stone  of  the  school  for  primary,  superior,  and  professional  instruction  (at 
Paris).     He  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  desire  to  ennoble  hand  labor.  We  have  written  this  motto  in  large  letters 
upon  our  programme,  and  we  have  chosen  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  means  of 
securing  tne  recognition  of  the  nobility  of  hand  labor,  not  only  from  those  who 
exercise  it,  but  also  from  society  as  a  whole.  We  have  introduced  liand  labor  into 
the  school  itself ! 

"  Believe  me,  when  the  plane  and  file  are  accorded  their  place  of  lionor  by  the 
side  of  the  compass,  the  map,  and  the  text-book  in  history,  and  when  they  become 
the  objects  of  rational  and  sytematic  instruction,  only  then  will  a  great  amount  of 
prejudice  die  out,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  caste  vanish  away.  Social  peace  will 
find  a  place  upon  the  seats  of  the  elementary  school;  and  harmony,  with  her  beam- 
ing lignt,  will  illuminate  the  future  of  the  nation  V* 

TnSy,  if  this  has  been  declared  by  the  leader  of  public  instruction  for  a  great 
nation,  and  if,  as  we  see  to-day  in  France,  the  word  has  become  flesh,  then  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  arrested  by  a  few  apt  phrases  of  schoolmen,  but  with  or  without  the 
mediation  of  oflicial  pedagogy,  must  make  its  way  through  the  educated  world. 

In  succeeding  chapters  our  author  takes  up,  seriatim,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  new  instruction.  He  sees 
clearly  that  many  of  the  economic  conditions  which  embarrass  the 
present  generation  result  from  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  the  age,  manufactures  and  agriculture  are 
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rapidly  coming  under  this  control  of  combined  capital,  and  that 
there  is,  in  consequence,  less  and  less  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
industry  of  small  manufacturers  and  farmers;  therefore  he  concludes 
that  the  arguments  for  handwork,  as  an  economic  method,  arefaUa- 
ciou^  and  that  industrial  instruction  in  schools  is  to  be  urged  cniefly 
on  account  of  its  pedagogic  value. 

Industrial  instruction  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  general  education,  but  is  itself  a 
means  for  securing  the  same.  We  are  not  dealing  with  home  labor  as  a  Utopian 
means  for  removing  social  calamity,  but  with  the  highest  and  deepest  pedagogic 
questions. 

Many  of  his  arguments  are  urged  against  special  propositions 
advanced  by  German  and  Swiss  opponents  of  the  new  movement, 
and  are  not  such  as  have  been  urged  in  this  country. 

Here  is  a  very  suggestive  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  educational 
value  of  labor: 

All  labor  is  not  educative;  that  only  is  so  which  is  pursued  pedagogically;  that 
which  is  pursued  mechanically  is  stupefying;  and  mechai^jcal  employments,  even 
when  pedagogically  pursued,  are  of  comparatively  little  edjucational  value. 

This  may  well  be  taken  as  a  warning  against  the  indiscriminate  and 
thoughtless  advocacy  of  any,  and  all  forms  of  industrial  training, 
as  equally  important  in  education. 

From  tiie  division  in  Chapter  V,  urging  the  **  disciplinary  and  edu- 
cational value  of  drawing,  industrial,  and  science  instruction,"  are 
taken  the  following  arguments  for  **  constructive"  drawing  and  for 
hand  labor: 

EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OP  HAND  LABOR  CONTRASTED  WrTH  THAT  OP  DRAWING. 

The  self -activity  of  the  child  is  rightly  represented  as  tlie  most*  important  educa- 
tive momentum  of  instruction  in  drawing.  Instruction  in  drawing  which  does  not 
rise  above  spiritless  copying  is  of  no  worth;  that  instruction  by  which  the  self-activity 
of  the  child  is  exercis^  is  the  best.  Well,  as  little  as  any  one  has  presumed  to  doubt 
the  value  of  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  in  drawing,  jiist  as  little  can  one  question 
the  eminent  importance  of  production  in  industrial  mstruction.  If  producing  in 
draw^ing  is  educative,  it  must  be  as  much  so  in  hand  labor.  Indeed,  hand  labor  must 
be  more  educative  than  drawing,  because  in  it  the  self -activity  is  greater.  In  draw- 
ing, one  must  constantly  deal  with  the  mere  form ;  in  labor,  one  has  to  do  with  the 
form  together  with  the  material.  In  drawing,  only  two  dimensions  are  considered; 
ill  labor,  the  three  dimensions  must  be  equally  observed.  Hence,  tlie  man  who  con- 
structs an  object  retreives  indisputably  livelier,  clearer  concepts  of  it  than  the  one 
who  merely  draws,  for  he  must  umch  more  accurately  comprehend  the  form  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  material.  Apart  from  works  of  art,  however,  the  material  of 
every  object  is  quite  as  important  a-,  the  form,  and  often  much  more  so. 

Through  the  following  considerations,  the  great  educative  power  of  hand  labor  as 
contrasted  with  drawing  may  lie  much  more  clearly  perceived.  In  working,  I 
must  touch  the  material,  analyze  it,  perhaps  smell  and  taste  it:  in  drawing,  not:  in 
working.  I  must  learn  the  properties  of  tlie  material;  in  drawing,  not:  in  working, 
I  must  choose  the  tools,  and  also  the  manner  of  work,  according  to  the  material;  in 
drawing,  not:  in  working,  I  must,  as  a  rule,  exert  myself  physically;  in  drawing, 
not:  in  working,  I  must  give  great  attention  to  the  material;  in  drawing,  very 
little:  in  short,  m  working,  I  must  set  many  more  senses  and  powers  in  activitv 
tlian  in  drawing.  Hence,  the  construction  of  objects  implies  much  more  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  enriches  the  concepts  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  awak- 
ens and  exercises  man^  more  ix)wei*8  and  talents,  than  drawing. 

Instruction  in  drawing  trains  the  taste  and  tlie  eye,  says  one.  We  admit  that 
instruction  in  drawing,  pedagogically  pursued,  secures  the  training  of  the  taste  and 
of  the  eye,  but  industrial  instruction,  pursued  according  to  pedagogical  principles, 
must  secure  this  training  in  a  much  higher  degree.  In  regard  to  the  training  of  the 
eye,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  construction  of  objects  the  eye  must  in  every  wav 
be  much  more  exercised  than  by  drawing.  The  proofs  of  this  lie  in  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  That  industrial  instruction  must  be  calculated  to  train  the  eye 
and  taste  better  than  drawing  can  furthermore  be  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
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jectH.  according  to  the  material  used,  show  different  natural  colors  and  lustre,  whilt' 
drawing  Ih  uilent  U}>on  the*«e  important  qualities  of  objects.  Drawing  trains  realiv 
onlv  the  ta«te  ft>r  form.  The  ct)nBtruction  of  objects  trains  also  the  taste  for  ctAir. 
and  for  the  combination  of  color,  form,  and  material.  For  artistic  hand  work,  aod 
for  the  artistic  forms  of  Hfe,  taste  in  combination  is  most  important.  Taste  can 
at  all  events  Ik?  very  much  lietter  traine<l  with  objects  themselves  than  with  drawin^> 
of  objects.  For  this  reason,  we  visit  places  of  art  and  beauty,  and  shall  visit  tlieni 
even  when  graphic  art  shall  be  much  more  highly  developed  than  at  present. 

Finally,  and  from  an  educational  {)oint  this  is  most  important,  it  cannot  be  dt^ 
ni(Hi  that  constructive  embodiment  of  form  in  some  material  appeals  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  especially  of  the  childrmuch  morathan  constructions  on  paper.  Befure 
men  could  sketch  they  could  construct,  and  before  children  touch  tfie  arairing-j'trt- 
cii  they  build  and  conntruct  objects  according  to  reality. 

If  we  pnxreed  ac^cording  to  nature,  hand  labor  and  modelling  must  be  introductnl 
into  the  school,  and  b<^th  should  precede  drawing.  If  one  really  intends  to  train 
the  taste,  eye,  and  hand,  in  the  school,  then  hand  labor  is  needed;  if  one  wishes^  tt> 
bring  the  principle  of  self-activity  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  into  the  school, 
so  that  it  may  oe  of  worth,  it  can  only  be  done  by  hand  labor.  If  professional 
drawing  in  the  sch(x>l  is  to  be  attractive,  then  it  must  be  followed  by  execution:  if 
the  child  is  to  lie  satisfied  by  instruction,  the  most  effective  means  for  this  purpc^. 
hand  labor,  must  not  be  excluded. 

The  following  passages  ^Yell  illustrate  how  our  philosophic  author 
blends  political  and  social  topics  with  this  educational  question: 

But  tlie  man  who  has  no  conception  of  hand  labor  can  have  no  self-acquired  and 
correct  concepts  of  the  hand-laboring  class  of  people  [industrial  population],  and  of 
the  objet'ts  constructed  by  them.  In  consequence  of  these  incomplete  concepts, 
he  despises  labor  and  laboring  people,  and  bwomes  prodigal  and  wasteful  of  labt^r 
products,  just  as  all  the  ruling  classes  of  ancient  states,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
use of  hand  lalx)r,  notwithstanding  moral  precepts  and  philosophy,  have,  and  ac- 
cording to  i)sychological  laws  must  have,  become.  Tlie  final  result  of  this  disuse 
of  hand  labor,  with  its  consequences  of  prodigality,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  was 
the  complete  bankruptcy  of  society.  In  proportion  as  the  disuse  of  hand  labor  in- 
creas*»d,  contemi)t  of  labor  and  laborera,  prodigality,  and  drunkenness  increaseii. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Men  who  are  strangers  in  the  whole  world  of  concept-^ 
growing  out  of  hand  lalnir,  and  who  are  incapable  of  thinking,  judging,  aiiguing. 
and  feeling,  are  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  a  state,  especially  of  one  founded 
upon  the  labor  and  equal  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Now,  if  the  common  school  does  not  make  them  acquainted  with  it,  a  number  of 
citizens  are  at  present  gi-owing  up  ignorant  of  hand  labor.  Generally,  these  are  the 
citizens  who  will  be  educated  and  chosen  for  the  guidance  of  the  state.  In  view  of 
this  fat^-t,  can  we  wonder  that  labor  is  so  little  esteemed !  Certainly  not. 

Accordingly  to  what  has  been  said,  industrial  instruction,  from  an  educational  as 
well  as  from  a  '«ocial,  political  stand-point,  is  a  necessity.  From  an  educational 
stand-point  it  is  necessary,  because  hand  labor  secures  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
ing,  which  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  observation,  but  which  for  mental  training 
and  for  life  is,  however,  of  the  highest  importance.  From  a  social,  political,  ana 
pedagogic  stand-point,  it  is  indispensable,  because  liand  labor  serves  in  the  forming 
of  concepts  whicn,  for  the  peaceable  intercourse  of  humanity,  for  moral  conduct, 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  are  of  the  greatest  significance. 

This  recalls  a  statement  recently  made  to  Hon.  Chauncy  M.  Depew. 
when  in  Holland  last  summer,  in  which  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that 
country  accounted  for  a  change  of  policy  which  had  proved  disas- 
trous to  their  industrial  interests  on  the  ground  that  the  industrial 
producing  classes  had  no  voice  in  directing  the  policy  of  thecoimtry. 
while  the  rulers  made  mistakes  from  lack  of  any  experimental  kiiovl- 
edge  of  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  producers — the  very  dangers 
that  our  author  points  out  and  seeks  to  remedy. 

In  the  section  entitled  *' School  hand-labor  and  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion "  occurs  a  note  showing  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Uniteil 
States,  the  percentage,  of  the  whole  population,  who  receive  the  high- 
est education,  is  extremely  small.  As  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States . 
General  of  France,  called  by  Louis  XVI,  it  was  found  that  the  "  thin! 
estate  "comprised  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  cjf^^i^^g^^M^  there- 
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fore,  to  the  terror  of  the  royal,  noble,  and  priestly  classes,  the  third 
estate  declared  itself  to  be  the  National  Assembly;  so,  if  they  have 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  heart,  it  is  upon  the 
instruction  of  this  immense  majority  of  the  pupils  who  are  found 
only  in  the  lower  grade  elementary  schools,  that  educators  and  leg- 
islators must  concentrate  their  attention  and  efforts. 

The  educated  classes  may  mostly  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves to  see  that  higher  education  does  not  perish  f  I'om  out  the  land, 
though,  most  fortunately,  in  many  States  of  this  Repubhc,  this  great 
duty  is  not  left  to  the  care  of  any  class;  but  it  is  recognized  as  the 
duty  of  the  State  itself,  thanks,  largely,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
great  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  importance  of  the  training  to  be  given  in  our  public  schools  to 
this  great  body  of  coming  citizens  can  not  be  exaggerated.  How 
shall  tlie  best  service  be  rendered  to  the  children  who  stay  but  the 
fewest  years  in  school,  is  a  far  more  pregnant  question  than  whether 
manual  training  schools  shall  be  given  to  boys  who  can  stay  in  school 
till  they  are  18  years  of  age. 
The  passage  referred  to  follows: 

In  the  end,  a  people  does  not  live  by  literature,  science,  and  art,  but  by  labor;  and 
the  small  per  cent.^  of  us  possessing  middle  and  higher  education  can  enjoy  these 
Wautif  ul  things  only  because  the  hand  labor  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  makes 
it  possible.  *  Tnen,  from  a  social,  politica.1  stand-point,  it  could  be  more  easily  and 
with  more  valid  reasons  proved  that  the  education  provided  by  the  state  ought  to 
consider  hand-labor  from  the  first,  than  it  could  be  shown  that  from  the  first  it  must 
exclusively  provide  for  mental  training. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  instruction  in  schools  is  also  urged 
for  the  opportunities  given  for  ascertaining  the  pupil's  bent  of  mind, 
and  for  enabling  boys  dull  in  study  of  books  to  show  superiority  in 
mechanics,  as  often  happens;  with  obvious  good  results  in  developing 
self  respect  and  in  equalizing  the  standing  of  the  scholars  among  them- 
selves. The  question  of  who  shall  teach  the  new  studies  is  then  con- 
sidered. 

XI.     THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  POSITION. 

The  question,  By  whom  shall  industrial  instruction  be  imparted?  is  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  opponents  correctly  answered.  The  teacher,  and  not  hand  laborers 
who  are  pedagogically  untrained.  In  this  respect  they  place  the  pedagogical  stand- 
point at  the  head,  but  only  in  order  to  more  effectively  unite  to  it  their  lamenta- 
tion over  the  decline  of  the  teacher 4  position.  Even  now,  they  say,  the  time  in 
the  training  school  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  educa- 
tion; but  what  will  it  be  if  he  has  to  learn  carpentry,  lock-making,  book-binding, 
turning,  carving,  etc.  ?    In  this  case  the  teacher  must  degenerate  into  a  mechanic. 

Statistics,  in 
I  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  different  grades  of  education  as  they  are  ordinarily  distinguished,  as  fol- 
lows: 


'According  to  Dr.  Engel,  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Prussian  Bureau  of 
lB71,the  male  population  over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  Prussian  States  ^ 


Classes. 

Persons. 

- 

Per  cent. 

1-  Highest  Education 

fi8,000 

193,000 

7,883.423 

988,274 

1.033 

8.  MMdteEducatkm  ;:::;:. :^ 

8.128 

3-  ElemeDtarv  Education                      

86. 70S 

*•  Alphabet  Education 

10.152 

• 

Tlien,  3  and  4  together,  equal  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  possessing  only  ele- 
mentary education,  or  none  at  all. 

If  the  female  population  were  reckoned,  there  would  be  a  still  lower  ratio  of 
*^!gher  and  middle  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  lower.  (See  Starke.  P^iyX,^!?" 
cilorof  Justice,  Cnwie,  and  Criminals  in  Prussia,  from  1854-78j)tizedby  VjOOglc 
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He  will  become  a  bungler,  and  the  consciousness  of  professional  dignity  will  >*• 
lost.  What  a  frightful  outlook  for  the  teacher's  position!  Fortunately,  it  is  too 
fanciful.  Let  us  be  calm!  The  learning  of  all  trades  in  their  full  extent  can  and 
will  not  be  necessary;  but  only  the  learning  of  the  elements  of  a  number  of  handi- 
crafts, or  rather,  we  shall  say,  of  hand  labor.  The  elements  of  all  handicrafts, 
however,  are  as  simple  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  elements  of  all  sciences  are 
simple  and  like  each  other. 

Then  follow  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  Drogress  made  by 
children  in  acquiring  the  new  studies.  Herr  Seiael,  in  this,  strik- 
ingly corroborates  the  statements  of  Mr.  Leland,  as  to  the  readiness 
with  which  young  children  acquired  some  of  the  minor  arts. 

By  a  few  hours'  instruction,  weekly,  in  the  different  dejMirtments  of  hand  labor, 
it  is  astonishing  to  an  impartial  person  what  readiness  children  will  in  a  short  time 
acquire.  We  have  no  idea  what  rich  treasures  of  practical  capability  lie  hidden  in 
our  children,  and  what  immense  productive  power  we,  to  the  iniury  of  tlie  chil- 
dren and  of  the  nation,  allow  to  be  arrested  and  perverted  to  dead  knowledge,  in- 
fectious weariness,  crippling  precocity,  and  poisonous  idleness.  May  we  soon  gain 
this  knowledge. 

Let  us  compare  the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  children  appropriate  skill 
and  practical  knowledge  with  the  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  they  advance 
in  mental  capacity  and  theoretical  knowledge.  If  we  inquire  after  the  cause  of 
tills  slow  progress  in  the  last,  and  the  quick  advance  in  the  first  case,  perhaps  no 
other  than  the  following  ground  of  explanation  can  be  discovered. 

Child  nature  implies  action  rather  than  abstraction,  meditation,  and  receiving; 
the  child's  interest  and  capabilities  are  greater  for  practical  than  for  theoretical  in- 
struction; by  the  first  he  is  better  satisfied  and  incited  tlian  by  the  last. 

Now,  should  not  the  quickness  with  which  children  advance  in  industrial  in- 
struction, and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  work,  be  a  suggestion  to  educators  re- 
garding the  excellence  and  naturalness  of  this  instruction?  And  should  not  educa- 
tors who  make,  or  pretend  to  make,  the  nature  of  the  cliild  the  ground-work  of 
theh-  educational  prmciples  and  efforts,  first  of  all  turn  their  most  earnest  attention 
to  this  subject?    We  think  so. 

After  fully  indorsing  the  educational  plans  of  Frobel,  and  quoting 
from  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  our  author  concludes  by  an  affirmative 
resum^  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  new  Industrial  Instruction 
as  follows: 

Industrial  instruction  is  throughout  not  only  a  powerful  means  for  the  promotion 
of  oV)jective  instruction;  it  is  not  only  the  best  kind  of  obiective  instruction;  it  i« 
not  only  an  extension  of  objective  instruction,  as  has  already  been  said  by  its  advo- 
cates; but  it  is  more  than  all  that,  for  it  has: — 

First.  A  great  educational  value. 

Second,  A  significant  mental  and  physical  disciplining  power. 

Third.  A  deep  reaching  social  and  moralizing  iiifiuence. 

The  great  educational  value  of  industrial  instruction  consists  in:— 

1.  That  it  satisfies  and  cultivates  the  child's  instinct  for  activity;  that  it  nourishes 
this  instinct  and  directs  it  towards  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  and  that  by  it  the 
most  important  part  of  the  child's  nature  will  receive  justice.    *    ♦    *. 

2.  That  it  awalkens  a  lively  interest  and  pleasure  in  labor  and  its  products,  and 
enables  the  child  by  its  own  efforts  to  secure  this  interest  and  pleasure.  The  arti- 
cles produced  by  the  labor  of  the  child,  articles  of  real  use,  create  in  him  a  feeling 
of  capability,  awaken  his  self-confidence,  and  give  him  inner  satisfaction.    *    *     ♦. 

3.  That  it,  without  artificial  means,  forces  the  child  to  concentration,  attention. 
and  perseverance.  Whoever  will  accomplish  anything  by  labor  must  concentrate 
himself,  must  be  attentive  and  f)er8evering,  otherwise  it  will  not  succeed,  and  the 
mistakes  are  more  easily  manifested  than  in  school  work.  Besides,  he  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  thing  observes  gladly,  concentrates  himself  willingly,  and  perseveres  witli- 
out  murmur.  ,     ,  j.        • 

4.  That  it  nourishes  thought  and  will,  and  directs  it  towards  the  good  and  tlie 
Hseful,  and  permits  and  teaches'  to  transform  both  into  the  deed,  which  again  war- 
rants a  high  satisfaction  and  awakens  dignity. 

Thought  needs  a  subject;  the  will  needs  an  aim.  If  no  attractive,  permissible  ob- 
ject be  offered  the  thoughts,  then  they  seize  ujwn  improper  ones,  and  if  no  rational 
aim  be  set  for  the  will,  it  chooses  for  itself  an  irrational  and  bad  one.  History  and 
experience  satisfactorily  prove  the  correctness  of  wliat  lMti^9VSi^O^(?^*^^**J^ 
object  of  childish  thought,  however,  is  labor.  o 
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The  significant  educative  power  of  industrial  instruction  lies  in: — 

1.  That  it  awakens  and  trains  the  powers  and  talents  which  would  otherwise 
remain  dormant  and  untrained. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  talents,  if  at  an  early  age  they  are  not  properly  fostered, 
become  arrested.  Once  arrested,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  be  called  forth 
again,  and  still  more  so  for  them  to  be  developed.  The  present  school  for  study 
hardly  awakens  and  train»  the  artistic  talents  at  all.  Thousands  of  talented  pei-sons 
and  hundreds  of  artistic  geniuses  miss  their  destiny  and  arc  lost  to  humanity,  and 
fail  in  their  callings  as  well  as  in  their  lives.  The  history  of  many  a  disappointed 
life  and  even  of  many  a  criminal's  life  is  nothing  more  than  the  tragical  history  of 
arrested  artistic  talent  or  genius.    Oh!  they  are  often  heart-breaking,  those  histories! 

Shall  the  rich  artistic  powers  always  be  lost  for  the  beautifying  of  life?  Shall 
thousands  forever  stagnate  mentally  because  the  point  of  Archimedes  from  which 
their  mental  life  would  have  originated  (we  mean  artistic  interests)  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fertilized?  ^ 

2.  That  it  sets  in  activity  the  greatest  imaginable  number  of  senses  and  powers, 
and  secures  knowledge  and  information  which  no  other  instruction  can  secure. 

There  are  kncrwledge  and  undertsanding  which  can  only  be  gained  by  labor,  and 
it  is  an  educational  experience  much  too  lightly  valued  that  the  minds  of  many 
children  only  rise  by  practical  activity,  and  that  the  mind  so  aroused  is  of  the 
stronger  and  more  progressive  kind.  Only  the  original  mind,  however,  is  progress- 
ive; only  the  original  mind  can  educate  itself  by  self-activity. 

3.  That  it  first  gives  a  foundation  for  much  theoretical  instruction,  and  places  the 
aim  intelligently  before  the  children. 

4.  That  it  must  serve  as  a  test  for  much  theoretical  instruction  and  as  sufficient 
reason  for  its  necessity  and  practical  utility, — at  least  for  the  understanding  of  the 
children.  What  appears  to  us  established,  necessary,  and  practical  does  not  neces- 
sarily seem  so  to  the  child.  If  he  is  not  educated  to  be  a  faithful  echo,  then  the 
proofs  for  everything  must  be  laid  open  before  him.  His  mind  as  yet  is  too  weak 
for  theoretical  proof,  or  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  the  tlieoretical  proof  is  difficult 
to  produce;  then  it  must  be  practically  performed. 

5.  That  it  secures  knowledge  and  understanding  much  more  easily,  quickly,  im- 
pressively, and  hence  more  lastingly.  That  which  is  apprehended  through  many 
senses  and  pow^ers  gains  admittance  into  the  mind  more  quickly  and  easily,  makes 
a  greater  and  more  lasting  impression.  That  which  has  gone  througli  the  liand, 
foot,  and  head,  so  to  speak,  is  only  really  our  property. 

6.  That  it  teaches  the  child  to  value,  observe,  investigate,  test,  compare,  and  invent. 
He  who  will  construct  an^object,  whether  after  a  model  or  a  drawing,  must  take 

careful  account  of  the  important  relations  of  the  three  dimensions;  the  working 
material  must  be  chosen  and  tested  in  regard  to  size,  color,  and  quality;  then  the 
tools  must  be  chosen  and  examined  as  to  usefulness;  and  finally,  in  working,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  the  measuve,  and  compare  the  form  of  the  whole  as  well  of  the 
individuaa  parts. 

During  the  work,  involuntary  observations  of  the  materials  and  tools  will  be  made, 
and  investigation  and  comparison  will  be  employed;  continually  estimations,  meas- 
urements, and  verifications  are  necessary.  During  the  work  a  crowd  of  contin- 
gencies and  difficulties  which  compel  observation,  investigation,  comparison,  and 
invention,  make  their  appearance. 

7.  That  it  exercises  the  senses,  hands,  and  members,  makes  them  skilful  in  prac- 
tical activity,  and  keeps  the  body  sound  and  fresh. 

AH  that  has  been  said  of  the  otlucative  value  of  industrial  instruction  applies  also 
to  its  refining  influence,  for  everything  that  educates  also  refines;  as  conversely,  all 
culture  educates,  although  to  a  much  less  degree.  All  education  is  discipline"  but 
not  all  discipline  is  education;  whether  and  to  what  degree  culture  is  educative, 
denends  materially  upon  the  process  of  attaining  it.    *    *    * 

Furthermore,  the  moralizing  social  influence  of  industrial  instruction  lies  in: — 

1.  That  it  comprehends  the  whole  man  from  the  good  side  of  liis  nature,  and 
brings  onlj;  his  good  powers  into  action.  * 

2.  That,  in  the  most  significant  manner,  it  demands  and  exercises  the  self -activity 
of  the  worker.  Self -activity,  however,  is  the  way  to  morality.  Only  action  ciui 
train  the  character,  and  onl^  in  action  can  it  become  apparent.  Also,  only  by  ac- 
tion can  morality  come  to  light.  A  mere  passive  morality,  which  only  avoids  the 
bad,  but  does  nothing  good,  is  but  the  beginning  of  true  morality.  The  great 
Florentine  (Dante)  places  in  the  fore-court  of  hell  those  who  have  avoided  the  bad, 
but  have  not  earnestlv  striven  after  the  good. 

3.  That  it  places  a  barrier  against  idleness  as  against  the  beginning  of  all  crimes. 

4.  That  it  teaches  the  child  to  know,  love,  and  respect  labor  to  appreciate  cor- 
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rectly  the  value  of  labor  products,  and  so  to  comprehend  the  social  value  of  hand- 
laboring  people. 

He  who  has  never  jierformed  hand  labor  does  not  know  how  to  value  it,  lis  prod- 
ucts, and  the  working  class  of  people.  The  excliange  or  money  value  of  a  thing  " 
furnishes  a  poor  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  tli&  trouble  of  its  manufacture, 
for  it  depends  upon  existing  economic  laws,  and  not  upon  the  industry,  capability, 
and  trouble  expended.  The  rich  man  seldom  knows  that  to  construct  an  article 
which  he  buys  for  one  or  two  marks  or  francs,  one  must  have  given  a  long  day's 
trouble,  and  have  sweat  or  frozen  and  starved  over  it.  Indeed,  if  everything  coiil  d 
give  the  history  of  its  construction,  we  should  often  shudder  over  human  misery, 
and  we  should  think  and  act  humanely.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  state  that 
the  classes  called  to  its  guidance  have  seldom  learned  hand  labor.  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  attained  a  true  social  reform  and  greater  morality  amon^  the 
whole  people.  Our  moral  conduct  depends  materially  upon  our  valuation  of  men 
and  thmgs. 

5.  That  it  leads  the  child  to  a  recognition  of  its  powers  as  well  as  to  a  recognition 
of  their  limits,  and  teaches  him  to  value  the  powers  of  others  as  well  as  the  people 
themselves. 

Knowledge  puffs  up ;  labor,  on  the  contrary,  elevates,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves us  from  conceit,  for  only  by  doing  do  we  become  conscious  of  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  and  capability. " 

6.  That  it  makes  a  proper  choice  of  calling  possible,  for  only  by  self-activity,  and 
not  by  reception  and  reproduction,  is  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  developed,  and 
only  self -activity  teaches  the  pupil  to  know  his  powers  and  inclinations. 

7.  That  it  promotes  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  school,  and  compensates  for 
the  contrast  between  school  and  life. 

Bei^ause  for  the  majority  of  the  people  the  school  is  so  little  an  institution  for 
pre|)aration  for  life,  are  so  many  of  the  parents  without  interest  in  the  school,  and, 
mdeed,  unfriendly  towards  it.  When  the  property  less  man  goes  out  into  life,  his 
school  knowledge  as  a  rule  is  of  very  little  use  to  him,  and  so  ne  gains  the  idea  that 
the  school  is  of  no  use  at  all,  or  that  it  is  really  injurious.  But  if  the  school,  by 
means  of  industrial  instruction,  prepares  better  for  life,  then  tlie  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  will  increase,  and  their  antipathy  disappear. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  hope  wo  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  educatymal  value  of  and  the  social 
necessity  for  industrial  instruction.  That,  however,  which  has  become  necessary  in 
the  world,  whether  by  progressive  knowledge  or  by  changed  relations,  does  not 
admit  of  refusal,  but  like  a  power  of  nature  breaks  its  way.  Hence,  the  subject  of 
industrial  instruction,  notwitlistanding  the  antipathy  and  prejudice  of  capable 
s('h(K)l  men,  will  make  its  way.  We  understand  these  men  well.  By  ofBoes  and 
lionors  they  are  too  much  connected  with  the  school,  and  also  by  troubleand  struggle 
they  have  ever  grown  too  old  with  the  school  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  new  ways 
with  satisfactory  mental  freshness.  They  yield  to  a  law  of  nature,  and  remain 
behind.  Their  past  will  l)e  for  them  the  drag-chains  of  progress.  We  honor  the 
labor  of  these  men,  as  of  ail  labor  that  has  hel))ed  to  build  up  the  public  school,  but 
we  do  not  consider  it  as  complete  and  finished;  we  wish  to  continue  it.  W^e  wish, 
above  all  things,  to  repair  all  neglect,  to  advance  all  tliat  has  been  retarded,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  labor  in  the  school.  In  doing  this,  we  act  according  to  the  views. 
an(fin  the  spirit  of  our  great  educators,  and  fulfil  the  high  aim  of  tlie  public  school— 
to  train  the  children  to  be  mentally  active,  aocially  useful,  and  morally  good  men. 

Labor !  thou  that  raiseth  the  humble,  consolest  the  sad,  guidest  the  erring  into  the 
path  of  virtue;  thou  comfort  of  the  weak,  salvation  of  the  poor,  and  joy  of  the 
strong;  thou  help  of  the  fallen,  staff  of  the  stumbhng,  and  comfort  of  the  good:  thou 
image  of  the  highest  power  that  ra^sest  us  to  a  likeness  to  Divinity;  thou  tliat  hast 
reared  all  mankind,  and  brouglft  them  out  of  barbarism;  thou  wilt  exercise  thy 
mighty  disciplinary  and  educative  power  upon  the  plastic  material  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  through  thee  will  be  developed  a  more  beautiful  and  better  youth, 
that  shall  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Undoubted  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  general 
public  in  all  questions  relating  to  industrial  education  is  afforded  by 
the  space  now  given  to  these  topics  by  the  press. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  column  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  April  3,  1887,  are  here  quoted  as  confirming  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  Report  as  to  the  diflBculties  which  are  put  in  the 
way  of  American  youth  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade. 

The  article  also  briefly  describes  several  of  the  schools  to  which 
reference  is  made.  As  accounts  of  these  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Report,  they  are  here  omitted. 

The  article  is  headed  **  Training  that  is  Helpful — Technical  Educa- 
tion in  this  City." 

When  an  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  trades  schools  was  given  in  New  York  a 
year  aco,  and  people  were  talking  learnedly  of  the  value  and  importance  of  indus- 
trial education,  there  was  general  inquiry  as  to  what  New  York  had  been  doing  in 
this  direction.    In  the  exhibition  there  were  displays  of  the  work  of  other  large 
cities,  in  comparison  with  which  the  exhibits  of  this  town  made  a  small  showing. 
There  were  private  schools  of  New  York,  however,  that  maintained  its  credit.  They 
had  been  in  existence  quite  as  long  as  those  of  other  places  and  had  done  fully  as 
well.    The  exhibition  had  the  result  of  arousing  a  wider  interest  in  industrial  schools. 
Mechanics  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  these  reforms. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  trades  have  undergone  great  changes  all  over 
the  country.    Trades  unions  have  become  so  thoroughly  organized  that  they  now 
control  nearly  every  branch  of  labor.    By  their  regulations  only  a  specified  number 
of  apprentices  are  allowed  to  learn  the  trades.    An  employer  cannot  place  his  son 
in  his  own  trade  as  an  apprentice  unless  the  rules  of  the  union  are  complied  with 
and  the  boy  waits  his  turn.    This  control  of  apprentices  tends  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  mechanics  and  to  keep  their  wages  up.    In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the 
trades  unions  have  found  that  there  is  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  skilled  mechanics 
due  to  immigration.    It  was  ascertained  that  every  year  a  large  number  of  me- 
chanics came  to  the  United  States  and  generally  to  New  York,  where  they  remained 
for  a  few  months  or  years,  reaping  the  benefits  of  high  wages  and  returning  to  their 
homes  when  the  demand  for  labor  diminished. 

The  number  of  apprentices  was  so  few  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  boys  could  secure  a  chance  while  they  were  of  the  right  age  to  learn  a  trade. 
They  became  clerks  or  even  common  laborers.  It  was  found  that  other  countries 
had  taken  advantage  of  American  inventive  genius. 

Technical  schools  had  been  estabUshed  all  over  Europe  which  appropriated  and 
taught  the  latest  improvements  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Immigrants  who 
landed  in  Castle  Garden  as  skilled  laborers  knew  American  methods  quite  as  well  as 
American  mechanics. 

Such  information  turned  attention  to  the  need  of  technical  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  began  to  be  understood  that  the  day  for  the  old-time  apprentice  had 
passed  away.  Institutes  for  technical  instruction  were  established  in  some  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  plumbers,  carriage-makers,  and  other  trades  formed  associa- 
tions for  the  proper  instruction  of  their  helpers. 

Several  of  these  organizations  have  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  in  New 
York. 

The  list  of  schools  described  includes  the  school,  for  their  appren- 
tices, of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  referred  to  in  Part  I  of  this  Report;  the  free 
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classes  of  Cooper  Uniou,  the  workshop  in  the  City  College,  the  New 
York  Trade  Schools  of  Mr.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  the  classes  held 
by  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  at  No.  9  University  Place, 
the  Hebrew  Technical  School  in  its  new  buildings  in  Stuyvesant 
street,  and  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  article 
ends  with  the  following  summary: 

In  addition  to  these  schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  there  is  also 
the  Gramercy  Park  School,  which  inclmdes  a  polytechnic  course,  and  a  technical 
school  in  Glass  Hall,  in  Thirty -fourth-st.,  near  Third  ave.  The  Wilson  Industrial 
School  at  Eighth-st.  and  Avenue  A  has  sewing,  cooking  and  housekeei)ing  classes 
for  several  hundred  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years,  whose  parents  live  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  that  neighborhood.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  maintains  an  Italian 
school  in  Leonard-st. ,  in  which  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  are  taught.  Further 
up-town  the  society  has  established  a  brush  factory  in  which  crippled  boys  are 
instructed  to  make  brushes.  Classes  have  also  been  organized  ana  are  taught  in 
these  practical  studies  in  connection  with  several  churches  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.  Felix  Adler's  kindergarten  and  technical  school  have  large  classes;  the  Rev. 
R.  Heber  Newton  has  extended  this  work  in  his  church,  and  on  the  East  Side  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Potter  established  technical  classes  several  years  ago,  and  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  expects  to  erect  a  large  building  this  year  for  this 

gurpo6«.  Superintendent  Jasper  and  his  assistants  are  engaged  on  a  report,  after 
avmg  inspected  the  technical  schools  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  Last  fall  $85,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  the  Board  of  Education  expects  to  prepare 
some  plan  for  making  a  beginning  during  the  present  year. 
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VAEIOUS   PHASES 

OP 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION 

IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

AS  SET  FORTH 

By    AMHRICAN    KDUCAXOR9 

IN 

PAPERS,  ADDRESSES,  DISCUSSIONS,  AND  CONFERENCES. 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  Extracts  from  reports  of  various  addresses  on  Manual  Training  made  in 
connection  with  the  reception  given  to  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis, 
in  Boston  in  1885. 

(a)  Oeneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  introduces  Professor  Woodward  to  a  Boston  audi- 
ence, December  16th,  1885. 

(5)  Professor  Woodward's  address  on  MaCnual  Training. 

(c)  Report  of  speeches  by  eminent  educators  at  Banquet  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Woodward  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  December  17th,  1885. 

III.  Report  of  Discussions  concerning  Industrial    Education   in  the  Common 

Schools  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  early  in  1887. 

(a)  Report  of  session  of  Conference  of  Associated  Charities  January 
20th,  1887. 

(6)  Address  by  Dr.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Edu- 

cation. 

(c)  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools,  by  Francis  A, 

Walker,  read  before  this  Conference  Feb.  10th,  1887,  in' reply  to  Dr. 
Dickinson's  address. 

(d)  Report  of  session  of  Feb.  10th,  1887.     Address  by  Mr.  Edward  At- 

kinson in  ^eply  to  Dr.  Dickinson. 

IV.  ''Manual  Training  Schools."    A  paper  read  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of 

Boston,  before  The  Boston  Trade  Club,  February  3rd,  1887. 
V.  **  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools."    Extracts  from  an  article  by  Professor 

Thomas  Davidson,  in  "  The  Forum,"  April,  1887. 
VI.  Industrial  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  July,  1887. 

<a)  Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Allan  G.Story,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education. 
(&)  *'  Manual  Education  in  Urban  Communities,"  by  General  Francis  A. 

Walker, 
(c)  *' Bands  of  schools  to  be  introduced  and  practical  methods  of  in- 
struction" by  Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  director  of  drawing  in  Schools  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Industrial  Education  at  Chicago — Continued. 

(d)  **  The  Function  of  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Professor  C.  M.Wood- 

ward of  St.  Louis. 

(e)  Discussion  of  tiie  preceding  papers  participated  in  by  many  educat- 

ors. 
if)  Report  of  Sessions  of  the  **  Industrial  Department."    Tlie  discus- 
sions were  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  educators. 
ig)  Report  of  the  Educational  Exposition. 
VII.  Industrial  Education  discussed  by  the  Superintendent's  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  February,  1888. 

(a)  How  and  to  what  extent  can  Manual  Training  be  engrafted  on  our 

system  of  public  schools  ?  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butter,  ph.  d. 
(6)  Discussion  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Powell  of  Washings- 
ton,  D.  C.  and  Marble  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  by  Director 
H.  H.  Belfield  of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ham  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  by  Hon . M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Maryland,  by  Mr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  of  New  York; 
by  Superintendent  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco,  California,  by  Dr. 
.     Jerome  Allen  of  New  York,  and  by  Superintendent  Anderson  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
VIII.  Industrial  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  July,  1888. 
IX.  The  Swedish  Slojd  Instruction.    A  compilation  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  from 
various  authorized  publications,  showing  the  development  of  Slojd ;  with 
an  account  of  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  and  the  Schools  of  N&&s. 
X.  The  Physiology  of  Manual  Training.    A  lecture  on  **  The  Value  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Manual  Dexterity  as  regards  bodily  development  of  hygiene,"  deliv- 
ered before  the  Manual  Training  Association  at  Leipsic,  by  Dr.  Birch- 
Hirschfelder,  Professor  in  the  University  at  Leipsic. 
XI.  The  Psychology  of  Manual  Training.    A  paper  read  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Educational  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  7th,  1889,  hj  Professor  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
Xn.  "Industrial  Education  as  a  part  of  the  Common  School  Course "  critically 
considered  by  A.  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  (1885.) 

XIII.  The  new  Educational  Methods  criticised  by  an  experienced  Educator.  "Which 

Ideal"?  by  H.  C.  Missimer,  Esq.,  Principal  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylva- 
nia.   ("  The  Academy,"  March,  1889.) 

XIV.  Report  on  **  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training; "  made  by  the  Com- 

mittee on  Pedagogics  to  the  National  Council  of  Ekiucation,  in  session  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  15th,  1889. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  grouped  in  tliis  Appendix  relate  wholly  to  topics  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  of  Industrial  Education,  and  mostly 
treat  of  "Manual  Training"  proper,  though  in  one  or  two  instances, 
sucli  as  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Fav,  at  Chicago,  tlie  whole  subject 
of  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  all  grades  of  schools  is 
considered. 

In  the  reports  of  the  discussions,  at  the  meetings  of  conference  held 
in  Boston;  at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  Chicago;  and  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Wash- 
ington; the  opinions  expressed  by  many  experienced  American  edu- 
cators will  be  found. 

As  the  advocates  of  Manual  Training  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
filling  the  hiatus  now  existing  between  the  occupations  of  the  Kinder-- 
garten  and  those  of  the  Manual  Training  School  proper  —  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  years  of  school  life  —  with  some  suitable  methods  of 
intermediate  training  by  which  the  facility  acquired  in  the  Kinder- 
garten shall  be  progressively  developed;  and  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  this  desired  method  exists  in  the  Wood  Slojd  Instruction  of 
Sweden,  the  paj)er  on  this  subject  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  this 
Rei)ort  from  various  authorizea  publications,  mostly  from  those  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  Industrial  Educational  Association  under  the 
Editorship  of  Dr.  Butler,  is  here  inserted  as  Paper  IX  of  this 
Appendix. 

The  two  papers  which  follow  this,  Nos.  X  and  XI, on  "The  Phys- 
iolo^jr  of  Manual  Training/'  and  on  '*The  Psychology  of  Manual 
Training,"  the  first  by  a  distinguished  German  medical  Professor, 
and  the  last  by  a  no  less  distinguished  American  Professor  and  Edu- 
cator, explain  themselves  and  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestion. 

As  so  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  Appendix  to  the  state- 
ments by  leading  advocates  of  the  new  methods,  it  is  due  to  a  truth- 
ful presentation  of  the  present  situation  of  these  educational  ques- 
tions that  the  fact  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  pass  without  question 
should  appear.  In  the  two  papers  of  this  Appendix,  numbers  XII 
and  XIIl,  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Principal  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  respect- 
ively, the  whole  situation  is  reviewed,  and  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Training  are  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  criticism  by  Superintendent  Marble  of  the  various  i)lans  pro- 
posed for  putting  industrial  training  in  the  pu])lic  schools  makes 
what  Horace  Greelev  used  to  term  '^mighty  interesting  reading." 
The  judgment  of  sucn  a  clear-sighted  observer  and  experienced  edu- 
cator—  sufficiently  progressive  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  suj)- 
porters  of  Walter  Smith's  plan  of  teaching  drawing  in  public  schools— 
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is  not  to  be  snuffed  out  with  a  sneer,  but  is  worthy  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  are  intelligently  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  thoughtful  pa^^er  by  Principal  Missimer,  whose  valuable  sta- 
tistical contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  public  schools,  given  in 
Ai)pendix  I,  pai)er  VII,  suflBciently  attests  his  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  Common  Schools,  may  well  furnish  food  for  thought. 

The  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Pedagogics  to  the  Council  of 
Education  during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  15,  1889,  on  **  The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Manual  Training,"  received  barely  in  season  for  in- 
sertion here,  gives  the  latest  official  word  by  American  Educators  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  Harris,  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  concern- 
ing the  intellectual  value  of  tool  work  will  be  found  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  which  is,  just  now,  of  such  interest  to, 
educators. 

With  these  four  papers  to  round  out  and  complete  this  Api^endix, 
it  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  showing  of  the  views  of  the  most  active 
and  advanced  American  Educators  concerning  all  phases  of  the  in- 
dustrial training  movement  has  been  here  made. 

As  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  is  recognized  as  a  leading 
pioneer  in  the  advocacy  and  establishment  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  ably  supported  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  words  of  President 
Walker  and  Professor  Woodward  should  be  first  given  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, as  spoken  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  Professor  Wood- 
ward's visit  to  Boston  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  many  leading 
citizens,  as  herein  recorded. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  BOSTON  DECEMBER  16, 
1885,  BY  PROFESSOR  C.  M.  WOODWARD,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  WITH  REPORT 
OF  SPEECHES  Al^  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  IN  HIS  HONOR  DECEMBER 
17,   1885.* 


In  response  to  a  request  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  leading  citizens  prominent  in  educational  matters,  Pro- 
fessor C.  M.  Woodward,  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
connected  with  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, in  Huntington  Hall,  on  December  16, 1885,  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manual  Training.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  presided,  and  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  introduced  the  speaker. 

(a.)  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  GENERAL  WALKER. 

General  Walker  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Former  School  Methods  CRrriciSED. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  and  a  growing  discontent  with  the  course 
of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,—  discontent  arising  not  from  the  fact  that  the 
studies  and  exercises  actually  pursued  are  deemed  to  be  not  in  themselves  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  scholars,  mit  because  that  course  of  instruction  fails  to  include 
other  studies  and  exercises  which  are  by  many  deemed  to  be  equally  important  as 
means  of  mental  traininj^,  with  those  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  and  even  more  important,  so  far  as  concerns  the  personal  and  individucd 
interests  of  the  scholars  in  later  life,  and  the  economic,  and  even,  I  might  say, 
the  political  interests  of  society  itself.  If  I  may  indulge  in  a  reminiscence,  I  en- 
tered the  public  school  of  Massachusetts  when  four  years  of  ajje;  I  entered  college 
»when  I  was  15  years  of  age.  I  cannot  now  recall  that  in  the  intermediate  time  in 
any  school  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  I  ever  paired 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  exercise  which  was  disposed  or  calculated  to  train  my 
powers  of  perception,  or  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  or  to  give  hope  and 
strength  to  that  faculty  which  is  the  one  divine  faculty  in  man,—  the  pow^er  of  crea- 
tion, of  doing  and  making.  It  seems,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  assertion,  but  I  think 
if  any  gentleman  in  the  room  of  mature  a^e  will  look  back  80  or  40  years  and  con- 
sider what  were  the  exercises  and  studies  m  which  his  school  life  was  spent  he  will 


•The  reports  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  appeared  j 
3o8tQn  Aovertiser  on  December  17  and  18,  1885.  ^ 
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find  it  difficult  to  recall  any  exercise  which  was  calculated  to  develop  that  side  of 
the  man  and  those  powers  of  the  will, — observation  and  perception.  And  yet  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  in  practical  life  the  men  who  succeed  do  so  more,— except 
in  one  or  two  overcrowcfed  professions  —  by  acute  powers  of  perception,  a  well 
trained  habit  of  observation  and  the  ability  to  interpret  phenomena. 

HOW  SCHOOL  DEFECTS  WERE   IN    PART  COMPENSATED. 

At  that  time  travelling  about  the  viUage,  roaming  in  the  woods  did  their  part 
to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  of  instruction  in  the  school  in  developing  the 
powers  and  faculties  to  which  I  have  referred.  Unfortunately,  our  boys  in  the  cities 
nave  not  those  resources,  and  imless  the  school  gives  them  the  systematic  training 
and  the  powers  of  perception,  cultivates  for  them  the  habit  of  observation,  puts  into 
them  the  perceptive  faculty,  that  part  of  the  mind  is  likely  to  remain  almost  com- 
pletely neglected.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  traditional 
coi^rse  of  school  studies. 

THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  has  come,  and,  in  spite  of  many  needed  modifications— in  spite 
of  a  simplicity  which  seems  to  presume  a  childishness  and  degree  of  ignorance  and 
innocence  which  no  American  child  was  ever  guilty  of  —  the  kindergarten  has  come 
to  stay.  It  has  done  much  for  younger  children,  and  the  kindergarten  method  has 
infiuenced  instruction  in  the  prunary  years  of  the  public  school. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  science  has  introduced  into  our  public  schools 
much  in  the  way  of  training  those  faculties  which  were  so  much  neglected  in  the 
earlier  time.  Still  there  remain  grave  grounds  for  amending  our  system  of  schtx)! 
instruction,  because  of  the  neglect  of  certain  exercises  and  classes Vf  study  which 
are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  thorough  training  of  the  mind  and  a  better  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  later  life. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

These  needs  have  been  felt  and  remarked  with  increasing  freedom  during  the  few 
years  past;  but  while  we  in  Boston  have  been  talking  of  this  matter  our  Western 
friends  have  been  acting.  [Applause.]  And  Boston  stands  now  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  position  of  being  distmctly  behind  in  educational  matters,  so  far  as  tbis 
great  needed  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pubUc  schools  is  concerned.  During 
the  past  few  years  several  schools  of  very  high  character  have  been  instituted,  and 
have  been  developed  in  several  of  the  important  cities  of  our  country.  The  earliest 
of  these  schools,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  in  anything  like  its  present  form,  which 
offers,  in  my  mind,  the  best  model  and  example  for  institutions  of  this  character 
(which,  I  believe,  are  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  to  be  found  almost  as  widely 
distributed  as  the  public  schools  of  the  past),  the  earliest,  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  worthy  of  imitation  of  all  these  schools,  is  that  which  is  connected  ^ith 
the  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  which  the  director  is  Professor 
Woodward. 

Professor  Woodward  took  charge  of  this  school  in  1880,  with  the  promise  that  it 
should  be  no  charge  upon  the  regular  polytechnic  school,  and  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  With  this  preface,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Pro- 
fessor Woodward .    [Applause.  ] 

(b.)  PROFESSOR  WOODWARD'S  ADDRESS  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

Dr.  Woodward  was  warmly  received,  and  during  his  lecture  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  applavse.     He  said : 

Forty  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  charged  popular  education  with  a  want 
of  truth  and  nature.  He  complained  that  an  education  to  things  was  not  given. 
He  saw  that  literature,  far  from  being  the  only  factor  in  civilization  was  not  even 
the  chief  one.  Said  he:  **  We  are  students  of  words;  we  are  shut  up  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  recitation  room  from  10  to  15  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a 
bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing.  We  cannot  use  our 
hands,  or  our  legs,  or  our  eyes,  or  our  arms/'    And  again,  speaking  of  the  exchi- 
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sive  devotion  of  school  to  Latin,  Greek  and  pure  mathematics,  *'  which  bv  a  won- 
derful drowsiness  of  usage  "  had  been  **  8tereoty})ed  education,'*  he  says:  *'  In  a  hun- 
dred liigh  schools  and  colleges,  tliis  warfare  against  common  sense  still  goes  on." 

THE  MODERN  ADVANCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS. 

This  man  of  clear  vision  pointed  out  the  road  which  the  next  generation  was  to 
follow.  With  wonderfid  unanimity  the  educational  forces  of  America  are  facing 
in  the  new  direction.  Formal  education  is  much  broader  than  of  old,  and  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  used  are  so  new  or  so  changed  that  we  call  the  result  the  new 
education,  and  insist  that  some  manual  training  should  run  through  the  entire 
course  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  Tlie  necessary  appliances  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  are  simple  and  few%  the  most  essential  thing  being 
teachers,  into  whose  preparatory  training  manual  elements  have  entered  in  their 
due  proportion.  By  tne  eighth  or  nintli  year  of  school  life  the  pupils  are  ready  for 
the  systematic  and  comprehensive  work  I  am  about  to  describe.  The  school  time 
of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises. 

DIVISION  OF  STUDIES  AND  OF  TIME  IN  ST.   LOUIS  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  daily  session  begins  at  9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  3.30  p.  m.,  30  minutes  being 
allowed  for  lunch.  Each  pupil  has  daily  three  recitations,  one  hoiu*  of  drawmg  and 
two  hours  of  sliop  practice.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  and  em- 
braces five  parallel  lines,  three  purely  intellectual  and  two  both  intellectual  and 
manual,  as  follows  : — 

First.  A  course  of  pure  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  plain  trigonometry. 

Second.  A  course  in  science^  and  applied  mathematics,  including  physical  geog- 
raphv,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  mensuration  and  book- 
keeping. 

Tiiird.  A  course  in  language  and  literature,  including  English  gi-ammar,  spell- 
ing, composition,  literature,  history  and  the  elements  of  political  science  and  econ- 
omy.   Latin  and  French  are  introduced  as  electives  with  English  or  science. 

Fourth.  A  course  in  penmanship,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Fifth.  A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  carpentry,  wood  turning,  mould- 
ing, brazing,  soldering,  forging,  and  bench  and  machine  work  in  metals. 

Students  have  no  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies,  except  as  regards 
LAtin  and  French.  Each  must  conform  to  the  course  as  laid  down  and  take  every 
branch  in  its  order.  You  will  see,  then,  that  we  have  no  mean  or  narrow  object. 
•*  The  education  which  the  manual  training  school  represents  is  a  broader,  and  not 
as  the  opponents  of  the  new  education  assert,  a  narrower  education."  We  put  the 
whole  boy  to  school,  not  a  part  of  him,  and  we  train  him  by  the  most  invigorating 
and  logical  methods.  Pure  literature  is  a  matter  of  books  alone.  The  study  of 
science  in  the  new  education  involves  both  new  materials  and  new  methods. 

THE  LIMIT  OP  ATTENTION  THE  UMIT  OF  PROFITABLE  STUDY. 

When  the  limit  of  sharp  attention  and  lively  interest  is  reached,  you  have  reached 
the  limit  of  profitable  study.  If  you  can  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  but  10  min- 
utes, it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  make  the  exercise  15.  The  weary  intellects 
will  roll  themselves  up  in  self  defence,  and  suffer  as  patiently  as  they  o^n,  but  the 
memory  of  those  moments  of  torment  lingers  and  throws  its  dreadful  shadow  over 
the  exercise  as  it  comes  up  again  on  the  morrow;  and  how  automatically,  as  these 
overtaught  children  take  their  places  again,  do  they  roll  themselves  up  mto  an  at- 
titude of  mental  stupidity.  Intellectual  growth  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  lengtli 
or  number  of  the  daily  recitations.  I  firmly  believe  that  in  most  of  our  schools 
there  is  too  much  sameness  and  monotony,  too  much  intellectual  weariness  and 
consequent  torpor. 

I  would  make  school  attractive  and  indispensable  to  a  large  class  of  boys  whose 
conti'olling  interests  are  not  in  the  study  of  words,  the  forms  of  speech,  or  the  bound- 
less mass  of  information  which  is  given  in  books ;  and  I  would  give  such  boys  a  fair 
chance  of  adequate  development.  Such  boys  are  not  necessarily  blockheads,  nor 
even  dull.  Their  intellectualpowers  may  be  strong,  though  their  strength  lies  not  in 
the  direction  of  memory.  The  claims  of  this  class  of  boys  have  been  set  forth  by 
no  one  so  eloquently  as  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  Says  he,  and  I  give  almost 
ihs  exact  words  :  There  is  now  no  place,  or  only  a  most  uncomfortable  one,  for 
those  boys  who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt  in  manipulation,  and  correct  in  the 
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interppptation  of  phenomena,  hut  who  are  not  good  at  memorizing,  or  refaearsins; 
tlie  opinions  and  statement** 4>f  others  ;  or  who  by  diffidence  or  slowness  of  speech 
are  untitted  for  ordinary  intellectual  gymnastics.'  These  boys  are  quite  as  numer- 
ous as  the  other  sort,  and  they  are  quite'as  deserving  of  sympathy  and  respect^  besidea 
>)eing  rather  better  qualified  to  bei*ome  of  use  in  the  industruil  and  social  order. 
And  yet  f<ir  this  class  of  boys  the  school  offers  almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can 
employ  their  priceless  mwers.  Now  the  manual  training  school  proposes  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  both  kinds  of  boys. 

Hence,  if  we  abridge,  in  some  cases,  the  hourv  given  to  books  and  the  time  wasted 
In  idleness,  and  introduce  exercises  of  a  widely  uitTereut  character,  the  result  is  a 
poHitive  intellectual  gain.  There  is  plenty  of  time  if  you  will  but  use  it  aright.  Tlie 
students  of  a  well  conducted  manual  training  school  are  inteUectuaily  as  active  and 
vigorous  as  in  any  high  school.  The  education  of  the  hand  is  the  means  of  more 
completely  and  efficaciously  educating  the  brain. 

Manual  exercises,  which  are  at  the  same  time  intellectual  exercises,  are  higldy  at- 
tractive to  healthy  l)oys.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  into  the  shops  of  a  manual  training 
sclujol  and  see  for  yourselves.  Gk>,  for  instance,  into  our  forging  shop,  where  metals 
are  wrought  through  the  agency  of  heat.  A  score  of  young  Vulcans,  bare  armed, 
leather  aprone<l,  with  manv  a  drop  of  honest  sweat,  stand  up  to  their  anvils  with  an 
unconscious  earnestness  which  shows  how  much  they  enjoy  their  work.  What  are 
they  doing?  They  are  using  brains  and  hands.  They  are  studying  definitions  in 
the  only  dictionary  which  really  defines.  Where  else  can  they  learn  the  meaning 
of  such' words  as  "iron,''  **  steel, '  *'  welding,"  **  temi)ering,"  **  upsetting,"  '*  chilling," 
etc.?  And  in  the  shop  where  metals  are  wrought  <'old  (which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  om*  machine  shop),  every  new  exercise  is  like  a  delightful  trip  ^toa 
new  field  of  thought  and  investigation.  Every  exercise,  if  properly  conducted,  is 
both  mental  and  manual.  Every  tool  used  and  every  process  followed  has  its  liis- 
tory,  its  genesis,  its  evolution. 

A  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  DICTIONARIES. 

I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  *'  C'onfusion  to  the  memory  of  Sam  Jolmson,"*  for  since 
he  started  the  fashion  of  making  dictionaries,  pupils  have  been  set  to  leani  alxnit 
8ui)stance8,  prixlucts  and  processes  from  dictionaries  rather  tlian  from  things  tJieni- 
8elv(»s.  When  we  reflei»t  that  every  verb  in  the  dictionary  relies  for  its  meaning  to 
us  u|)on  our  {)ei*8onal  experience  in  l>eing,  doing  and  suffering,  we  shall  realize 
something  of  the  importance  which  personal  physical  experience  bears  to  etluca- 
tion. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  education  was  the  introduction  of  explanatory  pictures 
and  diagrams  m  the  books  studieil  and  read.  This  was  a  great  gain,  and  many  of 
our  illu.strated  text  books  are  to-day  marvels  of  excellence.  As  books  they  leave 
little  to  he  desired.  But  words,  neither  alone  nor  with  pictures,  can  supply  the 
want  of  things  themselves.  Next  came  the  introduction  of  apparatus  ana  models 
which  the  teacher  could  handle  and  show  to  his  pupils,  and  sometimes,  if  lie  knew 
how,  could  use  l)efore  them.  The  lecture  method  was  another  important  gain,  and 
it  has  accomplished  much  good.  The  difficulties  attending  it.  however,  have  been 
such  as  to  prevent  its  general  adoption,  and  its  use  has  been  limited  to  schools  of 
high  grade. 

The  next  step,  and  the  one  we  are  now  taking,  is  the  adoption  of  the  laboratory, 
the  putting  of  things,  materials,  apparatus,  tools  and  machines  into  the  hands  of 
the  ])upils  themselves,  and  giving  them  a  conations  knowledge  of  properties,  rela- 
tions and  processes.     This  is  the  crowning  feature  in  education. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  maniifacturer,  the  miner,  the  builder  of  houses, 
or  bridges,  or  ships,  the  millwright,  the  farmer,  the  man  of  commerce,  etc.,  needeii 
no  education  beyond  that  gained  by  actual  work  at  his  trade  or  desk.  Now,  how- 
ever, such  stridt^s  have  been  taken  in  all  these  callings,  through  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  modem  science,  that  none  but  carefully  trained  and  educated 
men  can  expect  to  secure  and  keep  places  of  honor  and  pi*ofit  in  them.  Now. 
without  neglecting  to  train  our  lawyere,  engineers  and  physicians,  literary  men 
and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  should  we  not  at  least  as  directly  aim  to  train  these  other 
men  tor  their  work  ? 

A  GENERAL  NEED  AND  DEMAND  EXISTS  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

From  the  observed  influence  of  manual  training  upon  boys  and,  indirectly,  upon 
the  i)arents,  I  am  led  to  claim  that,  when  the  last  yeai*  of  the  grammar  and  the 
high  schools  include  manual  tr.iining,  they  will  meet  a  wider  demand;  that  the  ed- 
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ucaldon  they  afiford  will  be  really  more  valuable,  and  consequently,  that  the 
attendance  of  boys  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Add  the  manual  elements,  with 
their  freshness  and  variety,  their  delightful  shop  exercises,  their  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere,  and  the  living  reality  of  their  work,  and  the  boys  will  stay 
in  Fchool.  Such  a  resu't  would  be  an  unmixed  good.  I  have  seen  boys  doing 
well  in  a  manual  training  school  who  could  not  nave  been  forced  to  attend  an 
ordinary  school. 

THE  PURPOSE  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEFINED. 

The  object  of  the  introduction  of  manual  training  is  not  to  make  mechanics.  I 
have  said  that  many  times,  and  I  find  continual  need  of  repeating  the  statement. 
We  teach  banking,  not  because  we  expect  our  pupils  to  become  bankers;  and  we  teach 
drawing  not  because  we  expect  to  train  architects,  or  artists,  or  engineers:  and  we 
teach  the  use  of  tools,  the  properties  of  materials,  and  the  methods  of  the  arts,  not  be- 
cause we  expect  our  boys  to  become  artisans.  We  tejich  them  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  some  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  not  because  we  exi)ect  them  all  to  be<*ome 
Congressmen.  But  we  do  expect  that  our  boys  will  at  least  have  something  to  do 
with  bankers,  and  architects,  and  artists,  and  engineers,  and  artisans,  and  we  ex- 
pect all  to  become  good  citizens.  Our  gi*eat  object  is  educational;  other  objw^ts  are 
secondary.  That  industrial  results  will  surely  follow  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
they  will  take  care  of  them.selves.  Just  as  a  love  for  the  l)eautiful  follows  a  love 
for  the  ti'ue;  and,  as  the  high  arts  cannot  thrive  except  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  low  ones,  so  a  higher  and  finer  development  of  all  industrial  standards  is  sure 
to  follow  a  rational  study  of  the  underlying  principles  and  methods.  Every  object 
of  attention  put  into  the' school-room  should  be  put  there  for  two  reasons,  one  edu- 
cational or  (to  use  a  word  I  much  dislike)  pedagogic,  the  other  economic.  Training, 
culture,  skill  come  first;  knowledge  alxjut  persons,  things,  places,  customs,  t<x)ls, 
methods,  come  second.  It  is  only  ny  sec;uring  both  objects  that  the  pupil  gains  the 
great  prize,  which  is  power  to  deal  successfully  with  the  men,  things  and  activi- 
ties wnich  surround  him. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  our  combination.  Its  influence  is  whole- 
some in  three  ways:  It  stimulates  a  love  for  intellectual  honesty;  the  good  moral 
effect  of  occupation  is  most  marked:  a  third  moral  benefit  is  self  resjiect  and  a 
resnect  for  honest,  intelligent  labor.  Without  going  into  the  i)erplexing  questions 
of  labor  and  capital,  I  feel  sure  that  the  only  way  to  preveiU  such  conflicts  in  the 
future  is  to  properly  train  the  children  of  the  present  generation.  The  men  who 
make  up  mobs  are  deficient  in  either  mental  or  manual  training,  or  both.  They 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  both  side  by  side  ui  a  public  or  private  school. 

THE  OLD-TIME  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  so  called  "  manual^labor  "  schools  have  been  founded  as  semi-charitable  in- 
stitutions. There  have  been  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  How  sliall  a  poor  boy  be 
enabled  to  earn  his  living  and  get  his  education  at  the  same  time  ?  In  my  judgnient 
there  is  no  solution  to  that  problem,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  gooti 
education  costs  money,  and  that  in  every  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  supi)ort 
upon  children  under  17  years  of  age  we  are  guilty  of  cruelty  and  neglect.  Of  neces- 
sity, the  form  of  labor  adopted  in  these  labor  schools  is  thai  which  involves  a  mhii- 
mum  of  training  and  skill  and  a  quick  return.  The  pupils  learn  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  narrow  occupation,  but  on  the  whole  their  education,  whether  mental  or 
manual,  is  between  very  narrow  limits.  Such  institutions  have  few  points  in  com- 
mon with  a  manual  training  school. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  to  the  industrial  schools  of  Europe,  we  all  know  they  are  intended  to  foster 
certain  established  industries.  There  are  in  Europe  many  apprenticeship  schools 
wliich  are  generally  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  industrial,  and  which  have  a  some- 
what broader  aim,  though  in  every  case  the  definite  object  is  to  make  every  boy  who 
attends,  no  matter  what  his  natural  ai)titude,  a  skilled,  practical  mechanic.  Now 
neither  the  American  manual  labor  school,  nor  the  Euroi)ean  industrial  school,  nor 
the  apprenticeship  school  comes  very  near  the  manual  training  school.  With  them 
either  self  supxwrt  or  a  trade  is  the  great  and  nearly  the  sole  end.  The  trade  schools 
have  a  worthv  end,  and  they  are  successful.  They  have  greatly  improved  the  grade  of 
technical  skill  in  Europe,  and  they  have  accomplished  nmch  for  their  industries.  I 
have  no  opposition  to  make  to  them,  but  I  wish  it  to  l)e  well  understood  that  a  manual 
training  Bchool  is  quite  a  different  thing.    Instead  of  the  two  grand  objects  we  have 
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in  view — one  general  and  educational,  Uie  other  economic — they  have  but  one,  ihe 
economic.  In  our  school  tlie  manual  elements  are  subordinated  to  the  intellectual. 
One  hour  of  drawinj^:  and  two  hours  of  shop  work  daily  is  the  maximum  demand  en 
the  manual  side.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  three  recitation  hours  and  private 
study  enough  to  learn  three  lessons.  All  the  hand  work,  like  all  the  book  work,  is  ah 
*' human"  as  possible.  Not  every  tool,  not  every  book,  not  every  art,  not  every 
science  is  crowded  into  our  curriculum.  We  t^ach  a  few  things,  and  we  try  to  teach 
them  well.    I  think  we  have  introduced  enough  to  secure  the  development  of  power. 

FALLACIES  EXPOSED. 

Two  old  fallacies  have  stood  in  our  way,  and  they  stand  yet  in  many  minds. 
One  is  that  all  the  manual  arts,  except  penmanship  aiid  free  iiand  drawing,  shoukl 
be  learned  at  home  or  in  connection  with  some  business  establishment.  They  al- 
ways have  been  so  learned,  it  is  urged,  if  learned  at  all,  and  tliere  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  can  be  acquired  to  any  useful  extent  in  any  other  way.  iVr- 
tainly  they  cannot  l)e  taught  in  school.  There  is  little  need  for  me  to  answer  tliis 
objection  here  in  Boston.  It  has  been  answered  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  proved 
a  hundred  times  that  the  logical  methods  of  the  schcx)l-room  are  as  applicable  to 
tlie  theory  and  use  of  tools  and  implements  a^  to  chemistry  or  algebra  or  book- 
keeping, and  that  no  business  establishment  is  willing  to  train  a  boy  solely  in  the 
boy  s  interest.  The  other  fallacy  is  that  the  moment  one  inti'oduces  manual  train- 
ing he  must  bring  in  the  idea  of  self  sup|)ort.  The  notion  is  inherited.  Every  ap- 
Erentice  boy,  every  counting-house  fag  was  supposcni  to  pay  for  his  training  by  Lis 
ibor.  So  every  stranger  who  looks  in  upon  our  school  asks  what  we  do  with  tin- 
boy's  work:  and, can  we  not  make  things  to  sell?  They  forget,  in  the  first,  plaw. 
that  one's  first  results  in  a  new  field  are  always  valueless;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  more  an  establishment  is  a  factory,  the  less  it  is  a  school.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  make  a  school  of  penmanship,  or  Englibh 
composition,  or  surgery,  or  medicme,  or  law,  self  supporting. 

THE  TRADES  TO  WHICH  MANUAL  TRAINING  OPENS. 

Now,  as  to  the  relation  which  our  instruction  bears  to  the  crafts  in  meet  frequent 
use.  During  the  total  allowance  of  880  hours,  which,  in  the  first  year,  every  l»oy  in 
the  class  must  devote  to  wood  work,  the  boys  are  learning  some  of  the  prehminaiy 
steps  and  essential*  features  of  several  wood  working  trades.  Tlie  sharpening  of 
chisels,  gouges,  bits,  and  planes;  the  fifing  and  setting  of  saws;  learning  to  square 
up  and  lay  outwork  with  prevision;  the  cutting  of  mortises  imd  tenons;  the  details 
of  mailing,  gluing,  pinning,  and  dovetailing;  various  kinds  of  inside  and  outside 
turning,  chucking  and  fitting,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  belong  equally  to  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  chair  maker,  the  pattern  maker,  the  wheel wriglit,  the  house  carpenter, 
the  stair  builder,  the  cooper,  the  car  builder,  the  wood  carver,  and  so  on.  While 
thus  learning  the  intelligent  use  and  car^  of  tools  and  Inaterials,  our  boys  become 
very  proficient  in  making  and  using  what  are  called  "working  drawings."  This 
last  accomplishment  is  essential  to  intelligent  progress  in  any  trade.  The  training 
given  during  the  second  \  r;\v  i  ^tMnh*  H  in  the  forging  shop  is  ecjually  fundamental 
and  equally  broad  in  its  npi^f^ff  ^  The  study  of  form  as  related  to  strength  and 
economy  of  material;  tW  J^^Kins  of  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  punching, 
breaking,  welding,  tempc  ■  i  ►^^^Ji  i  ^,/and  soldering  are  fundamental  in  character 
and  preparatory  to  a  scd  •     t  occupations  the  special  business  and  conven- 

tional details  of  which  VA  >OfHi  -  ?tend  to  teach.  Our  machine  shop,  in  wlmh 
the  third  year  students  ts|H"f!^Bli  ir  380  hours  of  shop  time,  is  quite  approjiriat^ly 
named.  To  be  sure,  the rr  si^piionrhes  where  regular  exercises  in  cnippmg  and 
filing  are  done,  but  the  gtvAy^nut  uf  the  attention  is  given  to  the  study,  use, and 
management  of  machine  ^.  ^'ITj  thi^  ond  machines  witli  great  lunge  of  adjustment 
and  always  requiring  precision  and  the  exercise  of  foretliought  and  good  judgment, 
are  employed.  The  materials  wrought  are  those  of  which  machines  are  generally 
made,  viz,  iron,  cast  and  wrought  steel  of  various  grades,  and  brass.  Their  cutting 
tools  the  students  generally  make  for  themselves  at  the  forge.  We  have  in  all  21 
iron  cutting  machines,  and  a  60  horse  power  Corliss  engine.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
be  able  to  use  all  these  machines  intelugently,  not  to  say  skilfully,  and  in  this  ag^- 
when  many  new  machines  are  to  be  made  aind  all  sorts  of  machines  are  to  be  used 
in  the  aits,  there  can  be  no  surer  way  than  ours  of  developing  that  * '  directive  power 
which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  a  good  education.  No>v, 
whether  our  boys  become  mining  or  civil  or  mechanical  engineers,  fanners  or 
mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  or  statesmen,  it  seems  clear  thaj 
this  training  will  give  them  additional  power,  both  in  moulding  circumstances  and 
in  their  intercoui'se  witli  men,  taught  and  untaught,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
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COST  OP  THE  NEW  METHOD. 

A  single  word  as  to  the  cost.  I  do  not  recommend  manual  training  because  it  is 
cheap,  or  because  it  will  result  in  an  immediate  saving  of  mo/iey.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  save  much  money,  but  its  establishment  and  maintenance  are  expen- 
sive. To  begin  with,  a  building  with  school  rooms  and  desks,  drawing  rooms  and 
stands,  shops  and  tools,  cost  more  than  one  with  only  school  rooms  and  desks.  Our 
working  sections  have  from  20  to  24  students  each,  and  for  each  section  there  must 
be  a  teacher.  In  the  St.  Louis  school  there  are  230  pupils  and  11  actual  teachers. 
Again,  the  current  expenses  of  shops  and  laboratories  are  considerable.  In  my  school 
it  costs  from  |3  to  $7  per  pupil  i^er  year  for  materials.  But  I  strongly  insist  tliat 
the  ad<led  value  is  worth  the  added  cost,  and  that  no  community  in  which  a  man- 
ual training  school  has  once  been  well  established  would  allow  its  expense  to  be  an 
argument  against  it. 

It  almost  j^oes  without  saying  that  the  varied  exercises  of  a  manual  training 
school  are  lughly  conducive  to  physical  health.  On  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sides  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  the  effect  must  always  be  good.  A  training  which 
enables  a  boy  to  make  the  most  of  himself  in  a  broad  and  liigh  sense  must  be  re- 
garded as  healthy.  A  manual  training  school  has  many  windows,  and  it  looks  out 
upon  a  large  circle  of  human  activiti?s,  and  the  kindling  light  shines  in  on  every 
side.  As  with  its  windows,  so  with  its  doors ;  its  pupils  step  into  the  busy  world 
in  all  directions,  each  choosing  a  career  where  he  may  be  reasonably  certain  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  many  avenues  to  culture  and  to  success  in  life.  We  stride  to  keep 
them  all  open. 

When  the  formal  lecture  was  over.  Dr.  Woodward  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  gentlemen  in  the  audience.  As  to  the  effect  of  his  system  of 
training  on  the  classes  that  had  graduated,  lie  said  that  nearly  half  of  the  students 
were  now  students  in  other  schools,  which  showed  that  the  love  of  study  had  not 
been  killed  in  them.  Those  at  work  drift  into  industrial  pursuits.  They  are  in 
some  cases  farmers  and  in  some  cases  in  machine  shops,  but  they  are  rather  apt  to 
be  employed  as  draughtsmen  and  pattern  makers.  Th^^y  are  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  large  establishaients  where  a  boy  is  wanted  to  do  many  different  kmds  of 
work.  Where  one  of  these  boys  has  bfeen  employed,  they  have  generally  sent  for 
another  one,  [Applause.]  The  boys  on  a  farm  immediately  find  that  all  the  farm 
machinery  is  put  into  their  c>are,  no  matter  how  young  they  are.  Dr.  Woodward 
Said  the  system  of  manual  training  could  be  grafted  upon  the  public  school  system 
by  means  of  a  separate  institution  or  by  a  building  in  connection  with  the  high 
school.  The  lattar  plan  had  been  adopted  in  Toledo,  and  courses  of  study  were 
marked  out  with  the  option  of  taking  manual  training  or  not  taking  it.  This  train- 
ing increased  the  cost  of  education  per  scliolar  about  50  per  cent. ,  but  it  would  be 
more  i)opular  than  the  present  high  school  system,  the  speaker  thought,  because  it 
would  api^eal  to  a  wider  constituency. 

The  next  evening  a  co]in)limentary  dinner  was  given  to  Professor 
Woodward  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  attended 
by  some  seventy  guests.  In  the  speeches  following  the  dinner  the 
topics  suggested  by  the  address  of  the  previous  evening  were  treated 
by  several  speakers  whose  names  are  authoritative  in  the  educa- 
tional world. 

(c.)  THE  AFTER  DINNER  SPEECHES. 

After  the  coffee  had  been  pa^ed  Mr.  Clark  rapped  for  order  and  said  :— 
Gentlemen  : — ^We  meet  to-night  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  has  done  signal  service 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Most  of  you  remember  about  10  years  ago,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  along,  low  building  with  no  architectural  preten- 
sions. Many  of  you  in  passing  by  may  have  heard  a  sound  as  from  a  blacksmith 
slioporthe  rumbling  of  machinery,  and  you,  uerhai^,  ma v  have  thought,  **What 
an  unsightly  building  in  this  part  of  the  city  and  so  near  such  a  fine  structure  as  that 
of  the  institute  of  Technology  !"  In  that  little,  unpretentious  building  was  bom,  I 
may  say,  one  of  the  most  important  educational  ideas  that  perhaps  has  come  to 
America.  It  was  not  favorably  received  in  Boston— I  doubt  if  it  waS  understood. 
But  the  idea  that  Dr.  Runkle  began  to  work  out  there  spread  ri!J)idly  elsewhere,  and 
in  the  West  it  was  repeatedly  caught  up  and  examined  with  the  utmost  scrutiny  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  cliar^ed  with  the  direction  of  public  education.  I  remem- 
ber In  1878|  in  visiting  St.  Louis,  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  or  her  eminent  citizens,  wh« 
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surprised  me  by  the  extent  and  thorouehness  of  liLs  information  in  regard  to  the  be- 

fnning  of  a  feature  in  education  of  wnich  we  knew  but  little  here,  in  Boston ;  anu 
waH  not  surprised  a  sliort  time  after  to  find  tliat  gentleman  one  of  the  donors  to  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  of  which  our  guest  is  the  princii^al  and  the  director. 
[Applause.  ]  That  idea  established  at  St.  Louis  rapidly  spread  elsewhere.  Shortly 
after  the  C>>mmen.*ial  (^lub  of  Chicago,  visiting  St.  Louis,  was  shown  this  sch<nil.  On 
their  return,  at  a  meeting  atldressed  by  two  gentlemen.  lK)th  of  whom  I  hoped  to  have 
here  this  evening,  the  claims  of  this  school  were  ])resented,  and  before  the  conii»aiiT 
dispei-sed  J^65,000  was  raised  and  the  club  pledgeii  itself  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  i^sral- 
ILshment  of  another  such  school  as  that  at  St.  Louis,  and  to-daj'  on  Michigan  avei.ii*^ 
you  will  find  as  one  of  the  princi})al  interests  of  tliat  city  anothes  manual  training 
8ch(K>l.  Our  guest  is  fresh  from  the  inauguration  of  another  similar  school  at  ToIhUk 
Baltimore  has  one  in  operation  ;  and  at  Columbas,  at  Indian a))olis,  at  Milwaukiv.— 
I  might  say  at  a  dozen  or  more  phices  in  the  West,  they  are  already  discussing  this 
feature  of  education,  and  I  doubt  not  that  within  a  year  we  shall  .see  a  number  more 
in  full  operation. 

CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE  GIVEN  RISE  TO  THE    AMERICAN    MANUAL   TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  Is  this  a  mere  siiasm  of  education, —  something  thai 
will  soon  pass  by  ?  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sociaf  i-onditions  out  of  whii  ii 
these  schools  have  grown,  and  of  which  they  are,  in  a  measure,  the  expression.  ^^V 
f  retmerrtly  have  discourses  upon  the  changes  taking  place  about  us  ;  but  do  we  fully 
rcalizi'  the  clianges  that  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  some  gentlemen  at 
this  table, —  social.  |x>litical,  industrial  ?  Togo  back  to  a  starting  ix>iiit,  supjiose  ve 
tiike  the  year  1814,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  broke  do^^m,  exhausted  after  nearly 
a  century  of  military  struggle.  For  tliat  century  the  individual  was  simply  reganlt*^! 
from  the  p^int  of  view  of  the  soldier. —  as  a  lighter.  The  ])athetic  lines  of  NVonls- 
worth  indicate  what  was  the  condition  of  England,  the  most  favoreil  of  all  the  nations 
taking  part  in  this  long  warfare : — 

Of  the  rich  niany  liecame  poor, 

Aud  of  the  poor  did  mauy  cease  to  »)e. 

How  if  we  consider  the  i>oint  at  which  the  military  idea  broke  down  and  the 
industrial  idea  began  to  come  forward,  you  have  a  starting  point  for  comparison  in 
this  wonderful  development  of  the  last  GO  years.  Si^eaking  brojidly,  there  lias  l)e<.*n 
comparative  jieace,  and  you  see  that  the  governments,  instead  of  regarding  the  in- 
dividual as  a  soldier,  have  come  to  regard  him  as  a  citizen,  as  a  unit  around  which 
the  state  centres,  out  of  which  the  state  grows.  It  was  jjertinently  remarked  the 
other  day  at  Toledo  that  the  two  greatest  social  evils  are  a  king  at  the  top  and  au 
ignorant  man  at  the  l)ottom.  The  social  organization  to-day  has  got  rid  of  its  king, 
but  it  has  not  got  rid  of  the  ignorant  man  at  the  lx)ttom.  The  unit  must  be  a  pro- 
ductive unit;  which  the  soldier  was  not.  In  the  industrial  tyije  of  society,  man  i^ 
given  to  production  and  preservation.  The  contrast  between  tlie  two  is  so  immeiu-** 
tliat  we  see  at  once  the  cause  of  our  prosperity  in  the  last  70  years.  You  find  heri* 
in  the  logical  order  of  development,  freetlom  to  think,  freedom  to  labor,  and  flow- 
ing from  it  freedom  to  exchange  labor,  as  the  last  or  one  of  the  later  results  in  social 
development.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  public  school.  I  think  the  idea  under  which  it 
has  lieen  founded  is  the  noblest.  The  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  iutb- 
vidual  is  the  idea  of  Uie  public  school  as  represented  by  so  many  gentlemen  at  thi'< 
board.  The  question  is.  Is  giving  the  child  the  theoretical  idea  in  regard  to  hu- 
the  best  way  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  life?  In  the  social  comi>etitioii 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  individual  shall  be  self  sustaining  and  self  re 
specting,  and  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  of  importance  that  he  be  able  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

If  I  understand  riglitlv  the  idea  of  the  manual  training  school,  it  is  not  to  tear 
down  but  to  broaden  the'base  of  the  public  school,  and  such  a  sc-hool  is  the  one  rej*- 
esented  by  our  honored  guest.  The  idea,  tlierefore.  that  went  out  from  Boston  ui 
weakness,  in  dishonor,  returns  to-night  in  strength  and  in  power.  With  what 
strength  and  what  power  I  call  upon  our  friend  Dr.  Woodward  of  St  Louis  w 
describe.  % 

DR.   WOODWARD  RESPONDS. 

Dr.  Woodward  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  as  he  rose  to  reply. 
When  quiet  had  been  obtained  he  said:— - 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Kind  Friends,— I  assure  you  that  this  welcome  touches  m^ 
very  closely.    I  am  so  thoroughly  a  Massachusetts  boy  that  I  can  not  stand  or  sit 
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in  a  company  of  Massachusetts  men  witli  whom  my  heart  throbs  so  harmoniously 
as  with  yours  on  an  occasion  like  this,  without  being  deeply  touched.  It  is  not  my 
first  return  from  a  long  wandering,  but  it  is  my  first  opportunity  to  stand  before 
my  fellow  laborers  in  the  great  field  of  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  always  been  my  pride  to  say  that  1  was  a  Yankee:  and  even  in  the  presence 
of  men  to  whom  the  word  meant  somethmg  very  unpleasant,  I  ha^e  always  insisted 
tliat  I  was  a  full  blooiled  Yankee.  [Applause.]  You  may  be^ interested  to  know 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  takes  that  pride.  We  are  not  all  barbarians,  or 
cowboys,  or  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Those  from  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
are  associated  into  the  New  England  Society,  and  Tuesday  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
say  something  to  that  society,  and  I  assure  you  that  to  that  meeting  I  shall  recall 
this  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

THE  YANKEE. 

Every  good  idea  out  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  Yankee  idea,  and  in  England  I  find 
that  they  have  a  similar  notion.  They  not  onlv  regard  us  as  being  exceedingly 
sharp,  but  they  think  we  are  the  most  wonderfully  inventive  people  they  know  of. 
One  lady  asked  me  in  an  evening  gathering,  **  Professor  Woodward .  are*  there  any 
gentlemen  in  America  who  have  not  taken  out  patents  ? ''  I  rubbed  my  head  a 
while,  " I  know  one."  "Who  is  that?"  **It  is  my  brother.  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  inventive  power.  He  lias  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  then  he  is 
a  man  of  remarkable  self  control. "    [  Laughter.  ] 

After  alluding  to  the  changes  which  had  come  over  Massachusetts  during  his  20 
years'  absence.  Dr.  Wo<xlward  quoted  from  Theodore  Winthrop,  a  private  in  the 
Seventh  New  York  in  the  late  Civil  War,  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts men  in  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  came  forward  to  lay  tracks, 
build  bridges,  and  repair  locomotives  and  steamboats.  That,  said  the  speaker,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Massachusetts  men  that  suggests  a  point  which  is  very  near  my 
heart — that  is,  the  subject  of  manual  training.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  last 
night  a  whole  page  of  manual  training;  but  l)etwoen  you  and  me  the  whole  thing 
can  be  expressed  in  five  words.  My  whole  theory  of  e<hication  can  he  expressed  in 
six  monosyllables:  "  Put  the  whole  boy  to  school.''  I  can  ask  nothing  more.  Tlio 
lx)y  is  a  very  complicated  machine.  He  needs  to  be  trained  on  all  sides,  and  all  I 
ask  is  that  he  shall  have  the  light  shiii^  in  on  all  sides  of  him.  Last  night 
I  used  a  phrase  to  this  effect,  that  the  manual  training  school  has  many  windows 
and  that  the  light  shines  in  on  every  side.  W^ith  your  permission,  I  will  elalK)rate 
that  idea  a  moment.  You  know^  how  plants  that  stand  in  the  window  and  receive 
the  light  on  only  one  side  jEp'ow  deformed.  On  the  light  side  they  are  blooming 
and  prosperous  and  fresh,  but  on  the  other  side  they  are  wanting.  As  with  the 
plant,  so  with  the  child.  Not  that  I  would  shut  off  one  ray  of  light.  I  ask  not 
tliat  you  sliall  close  tliat  window,  but  open  the  other.  Let  the  light  come  in  at  the 
furtliier  side.    Let  all  light  shine  in  upon  our  boys. 

INDICATIONS  OP  APTITUDE. 

There  are  other  gentlemen  to  speak  whom  I  am  anxious  to  listen  to ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  tilings  which  I  will  just  touch  upon  which  I  could  not  touch  upon  last 
night.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one.  In  certain  circulars  that  I  have  sent  out  I 
have  made  this  remark — and  it  has  raised  a  question  in  many  minds — I  say  that  in 
the  examination  for  admission  no  account  is  made  of  mechanical  tastes.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  is  very  strange.  They  think  that  I  ought  to  give  those  boys  a  prefer- 
ence who  claim  to  have  special  mechanical  tastes.  We  do  not  take  that  into  account 
at  all,  becau^  the  developments  of  the  early  years  are  more  matters  of  accident  than 
they  are  of  natural  aptitude.  I  have  had  pupils  come  to  me  who  were  said  to  be 
utterly  without  meclianical  taste.  They  were  brought  to  me  that  it  might  be  fairly 
learned  whether  they  had  any  mechanical  tastes  or  not.  Now,  such  boys  are  just 
as  apt  to  develop  into  good  workmen  as  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  great  geniuses 
in  the  mechanical  line.  I  have  had  boys  come  to  me  who  were  lief  riended  by  wealthy 
people  because  thoy  were  so  given  to  mechanics,  liecause  they  never  could  be  kept 
away  from  machinery.  I  have  one  in  my  mind  who  went  out  a  worthless  workman. 
He  had  a  morbid  desire  to  see  the  wheels  go  round,  but  he  never  could  be  made  to  do 
work  accurately  or  with  pransion.  There  was  no  development  in  him.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  a])titudes,  because 
there  are.  I  merely  say  that  th(*  probability  is  that  we  cannot  get  at  them  much 
previous  to  1 4  years.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  training  they  get  in  our  school 
the  thing  settles  itself,  and  those  who  are  unfit  for  mechanical  ^^^^'^^^^Ai^^l^^/f^^ 
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is  a  point  which  is  worth  considering — that  the  boys  know  themselves  when  tb* 
leave  our  school  as  they  cannot  in  any  other  kind  of  school  tliat  I  am  acf|aaxDt**j 
witii.  At  Hjirvard  the  only  training  on  the  physical  side  I  got  was  on  the  cxicbc? 
field  and  in  tlie  boat. 

HOW  AN  ENOLIRH  MANUAL  TRAINING  BCHOOL  CAME  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear,  also,  that  there  is  no  secondary  object  that  com€5  n 
sight  corananHl  to  training  the  lx)y.  In  Europe  they  have  done  diflFerently.  k 
England  they  have  nf)t  known  what  to  do.  Tney  liave  not  wished  to  adopt  th» 
technical  8ch<K>ls  of  France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  They  have  tried  apptentitv- 
ship  sch(K>Ls.  When  I  went  to  Manchester  last  winter  I  found  an  app^enlice^^ul 
school  for  very  young  boys,  where  the  sole  object  was  to  learn  particular  industri*^ 
I  discussed  this  question  of  manual  training  on  three  sejMirate  occasions.  Six  wetk-j 
afterward,  when  I  was  on  the  Continent,  they  determined  to  close  the  teclini»/ai 
school,  but  in  its  place,  in  the  same  building,  there  was  opened  in  September  a 
manual  training  s;chool  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  school  of  St.  Louis,  in  America. 
[Applause.  ]  And  that  sch<x>l  is  now  in  successful  operation.  So  tliat  our  ideas  hav^ 
already  taken  root  and  are  springing  up  in  England.  Now,  I  have  only  one  woni 
more  —  to  call  attention  agam  to  the  balanced  plan  of  our  schools.  Some  of  toj 
may  have  heard  of  our  motto.  It  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  president  of  Washington  University 
It  is  very  simple,  and  it  stands  over  the  door  of  the  manual  training  school: — 

Hail  to  the  skilful,  cunninf;  hand! 

Hail  to  the  cultured  mind! 
Contending  for  the  world's  comnmnd, 

Here  let  them  he  combined. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Woodward  paid  a  deserved  con)pliment  to  the  courtesy  of  the  host, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  his  zeal  in  educational  matters. 

REMARKS  BY  EX-GOVERNOR  RICB. 

Ex-Govemor  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  attest  his  appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  ilie 
distinguished  guest.  He  i>aid  a  high  compliment  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Woodwani 
Wednesday  evening,  and  said  he  believetl  that  it  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  tli-: 
cause  of  education.  Nature  had  not  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  the  inhabitants  oi 
New  England;  the  soil  was  rather  unproductive  and  mineral  wealth  was  not  abun- 
dant. In  consequence,  the  jwople  of  tlie  New  England  States  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low industrial  pui-suits.  The  world  had  grown  considerably  since  the  days  of  iJi^ 
apprentice  system,  and  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  that  method'it  wouJ^I 
be  found  entirely  out-grown  and  inadequate.  A  larger  amount  of  intellectual  and 
manual  training  was  now  required  than  ever.  Just  how  to  combine  the  two  wa.^ 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  educators  to  decide.  Competition  now  i> 
between  nations  rather  than  between  States,  and  this  competition  is  becoming  a 
very  interesting  study.  The  arts  are  now  on  an  equal  basis  throughout  the  world. 
A  great  change  in  the  arts  has  taken  place  within  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  Clark  then  read  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Steel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
public  education  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  regretted  his  inability  to  be  prest^it, 
and  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  manual  training,  and  hoped  that  the  day  was  nu 
far  distant  when  tliis  system  would  l)e  adopted  tlu*oughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Mr.  Steel's  able  col- 
league, Mr.  MacAlister  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  would  call  upon  ^j[im  as  tlie  next 
speaker. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.   MACALISTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPmA. 

Mr.  MacAlister  said  that  he  desired  to  speak  of  the  benefits  of  manual  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  a  public  school  master.  If  the  manual  training  school 
is  to  make  blacksmiths,  carix'nters,  or  any  kind  of  operatives,  it  is  not  w^anted. 
The  business  of  education  is,  according  to  the  definition  of  Herbert  Spencer,  to  fit 
men  and  women  for  complete  living.  No  man  can  live  a  complete  life  unless  liis 
whole  nature  has  l>een  educated.  It  would  seem  that  thus  far  the  public  schoal 
falls  short  of  accomplishing  this  purjxxse.  It  will  l)e  seen,  however,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  education  has  been  in  tlie  direction  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
manual  training.    The  problem  of  education  to>day  is  the  sa^ne^Ajif^ffaB  always 
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leen  —  tlie  coordination  of  the  education  of  mind  and  matter.  If  manual  training 
['>es  not  accomplish  this  it  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  now  a  most 
Lberal  feeling  in  the  recognition  of  new  ideas  in  advancing  education.  The  condi- 
ions  of  society  are  chan^^  and  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  50  years 
Lgo,  and  for  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  insisted  that  the  iniblic  schools  should*  edu- 
cate a  man  for  the  social  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  l>est  education  is 
^ulturecl  education.  The  effect  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  is  to  make  labor 
nore  respectable,  and  to  carry  into  the  world  a  sympathetic  intelligence  with  labor. 
riiis  is  the  cliief  end  of  tlie  practical  aspect  and  outcome  of  manual  training. 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBUC  SCHOOL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ORIGIN. 

The  public  school  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  in  this  city,  above  all  other  cities,  pub- 
lic education  has  been  fostered.  To  day  in  the  West  it  will  be  found  that  the  New 
Kn^land  school  has  been  placed  as  the  foundation  of  growing  localities.  There  is 
no  institution  now  at  the  command  of  the  state  that  will  so  effectually  mould  into 
American  citizens  those  who  shall  come  to  this  country  from  every  clime.  The 
greatest  aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  educate  a  man  on  ^11  sides.  There  was  a 
prospect,  the  speaker  thought,  that  soon  the  schools  in  England  would  be  modelled 
after  the  American  system,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  the  ruture  of  France  or  Italy 
unless  the  American  method  of  education  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  public 
schools  of  those  countries.  There  is  now  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  a  manual 
8ch<x>l,  and  in  the  Girard  College,  and  in  a  Catholic  institution  in  that  city  manual 
training  has  been  introduced  as  one  of  the  principlal  features. 

General  Walker,  of  the  Institute  of  Tecnnology,  the  next  speaker,  said,  in  a  few 
remarks,  that  he  believed,  with  all  his  heart,  i  ^  manual  training,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  extending  through  all  the  various  branches  of  a  lad's  education. 

Mr.  Seaver,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  added  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  benefits  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  observation.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  he  said,  when  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  method  of  education  could  show  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
results  seen  in  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Louis  school  and  the  Institute  of  Technology 
in  this  city."  What  was  now^  needed  was  f ome  generously  disposed  millionaire  or 
corporation  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school  of  manual  training  in  this  city.  In  clos- 
ing Mr,  Seaver  advocated  a  movement  to  secure  the  Franklin  fund,  now  held  by 
the  city  of  Boston,  for  tJie  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  school  building  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  manual  education. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


DISCUSSIONS  HELD  BEFORE  THE  CONPJSRENCE  OP  ASSOCIATED  CHAR- 
ITIES OF  THE  CITY  OP  BOSTON,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OP  JANUARY 
AND  FEBRUARY,   1887. 


(a)  Session  of  January  20,  1887.* 

In  room  15  of  the  big  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  yester- 
day afternoon  (January  20th,  1887)  gathered  about  100  ladies  and  gentlemen,  nearly- 
all  of  whom  are  known  prominently  as  being  much  interested  in  educational,  chan- 
tahle  and  religious  work  in  Boston.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  announced  as 
' '  Industrial  Education  in  Our  Conmaon  Schools. "  Gren.  Francis  A.  Walkerpresided, 
and  there  were  present  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner;  Dr.  John  W.  Dickin- 
wjn,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education;  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston;  Gen.  J.  F.  Marshall,  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  and  a  large 
number  of  ladies  from  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  After  the 
rc>cords  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  Gen.  Walker  said  that  the  meeting  was  to 
l)e  an  informal  conference  on  industrial  education.  So  genuinely  was  it  a  confer- 
ence or  communion  of  views,  that  Dr.  John  W.  Dickinson  nad  been  invited  to  give^is 
Niews.  which  the  speaker  thought  might  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  held  by 
many.  He  would  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for  not  desiring  a  change,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  hun  say  why  he  does  not  look  forward  favorably  to  the  innovation  in 
education  as  proposed.    Dr.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows: 

(b)  DR.  DICKINSON'S  ADDRESS. 

There  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  concerning  the 
ends  which  the  public  schools  should  labor  to  attain.  Some  aJSirm  that  the  public 
wliools  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose  unless  they  have  prepared  the  chil- 
(IreD  for  their  special  places  in  life,  or  have  trained  them  in  some  of  the  si^ecial  appli- 
cations of  their  active  power.  Others  believe  that,  in  the  general  education  of  every 
c'liiUl,  he  should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  instrument  for  the 
production  of  some  end  outside  of  himself,  which  would  direct  him  to  those  exercises 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical  development  of  all  his  faculties. 
This,  they  think,  is  the  legitimate  worl^  of  the  public  schools  and  the  direct  end  to  be 
Hought  in  all  disciplinary  study. 

In  tlie  first  case,  the  educator  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  conmiunication  of 
knowledge  and  to  training  his  pupil  in  some  of  the  occupations  of  life.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  his  mind  is  fixed  on  what  he  can  le^d  the  pupil  to  become.  On  account  of 
the  existence  of  these  two  opinions,  and  of  the  two  plans  of  instructions  that  grow 
out  of  them,  we  hear  much  on  the  one  hand  of  the  advantages  of  practical  knowl- 
e<lee,  and  on  the  other  of  the  value  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  mind.  It 
«*ems  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  anything  to  do  in  forming  public 
opinion  on  educational  methods  to  determine  what  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
Knall  attempt  to  accomplish  for  their  pupils.  This  appears  the  more  necessary  when 
wc  become  aware  that  a  choice  of  ends  to  be  secured  by  school  life  will  determine 
what  subjects  of  study  or  occupations  shall  become  the  occasions  of  public  school 
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exercises.  If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  the  children  for  some 
special  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  this  would  graft  upon  our  common  school  work  the 
professional  and  industrial  elements,  and  the  schools  would  be 

NO  LONOER  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  generation  would  be  composed  of  citizens  who  might  practice  and  pur- 
sue the  trades  with  skill,  but  all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying 
the  wants  of  life.  That  intelligent  desire  for  a  higher  life  of  the  individual  and  a 
higher  civilization  of  the  state,  which  is  strong  in  every  rightly  trained  mind, 
would  be  obscured,  and  men  would  be  moved  chiefly  by  the  mechanical  andaninial 
principles  of  fiction.  But  no  system  of  public  schools  can  be  maintained  for  pri- 
vate utility  alone.  All  social  institutions  mutjt  be  foundeil  on  the  idea  of  promoting 
public  as  well  as  j>rivate  utility,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  system  the  public 
good  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  private  ends.  It  is  because  there  is  a  human  educa- 
tion which  should  pervade  this  acquisition  of  special  professional  or  industrial  skill, 
and  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  inJividual  above  the  narrowing 
effects  of  any  profession  or  trade  or  occupation,  and  bring  him  to  his  special  work 
with  a  trained  mind,  a  strong  will  and  a  manly  spirit,  that  we  may  establish  public 
educational  institutions,  to  ho  supported  by  a  general  tax,  and  may  gather  all  the 
children  into  them  for  a  common  course  of  study. 

The  spirit  which  the  individual  brings  from  the  public  school  to  his  special  work 
ii?  of  more  importance,  as  far  jus  either  public  or  private*  utility  is  concernetl,  than 
that  sort  of  special  skill  which  the  public  st^hools  will  ever  be  able  to  communicate; 
for  tliis  spirit  will  determine  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  skill  after  it  is  ac<iuire«i. 
Mill  says  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  the  disciplinary  schools  in  making  sensible  men, 
they  will  be  sure  to  make  of  themselves  sensible  laborers  in  the  pursuit  of  what- 
ever occupation  they  may  choose. 

It  hivs  been  found  that  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  life  with  minds  trainwl  to 
observe,  to  analyze,  to  generalize  and  to  reason,  joined  with  that  self-control 
which  enables  one  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  whatever  he  desires  to  do,  soon  out- 
strip all  others  in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  efforts.  Boys  have  been  known 
to  pass  through  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  university  with  great  credit  to 
themselves  as  scholars  in  the  branches  of  learning  pursued  in  those  institutions. 
In  their  courses  of  study  they  were  trained  to 

USE  THEIR  ACTIVE  POWERS. 

in  gaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  and  subjects  of  their  thoughts. 
In  this  way  they  formed  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  for  facts  of  performing 
with  skill  all  those  acts  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  individual  experiences  to  a 
knowledge  of  general  truth.  They  left  the  univeraitv  with  that  enthusiasm  for 
practicallife  which  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  self -activity  and  a  love  for  ex- 
cellency always  produce.  Their  collegiate  educati<m  had  not  made  them  shiftless 
or  indolent  or  despisers  of  hard,  honest  lal)or.  Their  acquired  knowledge  excite<i 
in  them  a  love  for  more  knowledj<e.  The  development  of  their  faculties  and  their 
modes  of  thinking  ha<l  created  within  them  the  power  of  an  intelligent  and  an  in- 
definite progress.  With  this  general  preparation  for  any  application  of  their  active 
power  they  entered  the  mills  in  a  manufacturing  town  to  learn  all  the  mechanical 
processes  that  work  up  the  raw  material  into  tlie  finished  product,  and  with  the 
idea  of  sometime  becoming  the  directing  agents.  With  minds  trained  to  observe 
and  generalize  by  the  exercises  of  the  schools  now  directed  to  the  particular  opera- 
tions of  their  business,  they  at  once  became  conscious  of  what  must  be  generally 
true.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  these  young  persons  and  of  their  overseei^ 
prove  tliat  general  intelligence  and  tlie  power  of  self-control  form  the  true  basis  of 
all  high,  success  in  the  practical  applications  of  active  ix) wer  to  the  business  of  life. 
The  term  practical  is  sometimes  applied  to  knowledge.  This  use  of  language  often 
leads  us  into  error,  for  by  it  we  are  in  danger  of  attributing  to  knowledge  that 
which  l)elongs  to  power  only. 

A  philosophical  system  of  education,  then,  should  provide  for  a  general  culti- 
vation of  the  individual  as  a  human  being  before  his  activities  are  turned  into  an 
unnatural  channel  by  the  pursuit  of  any  trade  or  profession.  But  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing into  the  public  schtKil  any  exercises  that  have  for  their  immediate  end  to 
train  the  children  for  special  phases  in  life  lias  lieen  quite  generally  abandoned,  and 
for  two  reasons:  First,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  Stat«  has  no 
special  place  for  which  he  is  to  be  prepared,  and  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned.  The 
place  that  he  is  to  fill  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  race,  or 
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QUALITIES  OF  HIS  MIND, 

and  the  use  he  makeB  of  his  power.  The  cliildren,  as  they  enter  the  puhUc  schools, 
do  not  bring  with  them  the  facts  from  which  the  teachers  may  infer  what  special 
instruction  the  future  of  each  one  will  require.  Second,  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  directing  public  instruction  toward  that  general  development  of 
the  individual  which  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and  in  accomplishing  this  end  fit 
him  to  enter  with  intelligence  upon  any  service  to  which  his  capacities  and  his  in- 
clinations may  finally  lead  him. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  any  system  of  public  instruction  that ' 
does  not  make  human  development,  with  all  tha±  is  implied  m  it,  an  end,  is  false  in 
theory  and  a  failure  in  practice.  To  justify  the  support  of  a  systen^  of  public 
schools  by  a  general  tax  there  must  be  some  common  end  which  they  are  adapted 
to  accomplish,  and  which^is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
only  sound  ground  upon  which  the  public  school  may  rest  ana  expect  public  sup- 
port. Suppose,  then,  it  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  that 
the  proper  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  furnish  the  occasions  of  a  symmetri- 
cal human  development,  it  stiU  remains  to  be  determined  what  are  these  occasions. 
Human  development  is  produced  by  the  ri^ht  exercise  of  power.  In  school  the 
occasions  of  this  exercise  are  objects  and  subjects  of  thought.  These  collected  and 
rightly  arranged  constitute  our  public  school  courses  of  study.  Tlie  schools  are 
criticised  for  the  poor  quality  of  their  products.  Their  graduates,  it  is  said,  pass  out 
of  their  classes  into  active  life  with  grave  defects  in  their  education.  They  know 
something  of  books,  but  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  produce 
anything.  They  can  understand  what  is  expUuned  to  them,  but  they  cannot  invent 
for  tliemselves.  They  may  have  some  power  of  thinking,  but  they  cannot  realize 
their  thought  in  any  product  outside  their  own  minds.  Their  capacities  have  been 
trained,  but  their  faculties  have  been  neglected.  The  criticism,  while  it  is  largely 
the  product  of  an  active  imagination,  has  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  directs  our 
attention  specially  to  one  defect  charged  against  the  work  of  tlie  schools.  This 
defect  consists  of  a  failure  to  train  the  chiuiren  to  an  independent  use  of  their 
powers.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  adding  to  our  public  school  exer- 
cises a  manual  element,  in  the  form  of  training  in  the  use  oi  mechanical  tools. 
The  most  enlightened  advocates  of 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION, 

as  it  is  sometimes  called,  would  not  occupv  the  attention  of  the  public  school  with 
manual  exercises  for  the  manual  skill  which  would  result  from  them,  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  general  development  of  active  power  which  an  orderly  use  of  tools  is 
said  to  be  adapted  to  produce.  For  no  other  reason  than  this  could  the  practice 
with  mechanical  tools  nnd  a  legitimate  place  in  the  public  schools.  Admittmg  that 
the  defects  supposed  actually  exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  due  to  defective 
courses  of  study,  or  that  they  may  be  removed  by  adding  the  operations  of  the 
workshop  to  the  list.  Both  of  these  things  are  assumed,  but  neither  of  them  -has 
yet  been  proved  true. 

Great  manual  skill  is  not  infrequently  found  with  those  whose  general  intelli- 
gence is  not  of  the  highest  order,  in  m^  experience  I  find  instances  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  without  the  other.  Some  minds  are  conscious  of  that  knowledge  only 
which  they  have  obtained  by  experience,  and  of  that  power  only  which  they  have 
acquired  by  repetition.  They  may  become  skilled  in  imitation,  but  they  will  be 
\^anting  in  independent  and  progressive  power.  They  will  also  be  wanting  in  that 
general  intelligence  which  is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  their  private  conduct 
as  Qiristians,  or  of  their  public  acts  as  members  of  a  free  state.  The  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts  were  ^established,  that  the  learning  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  self-government  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers;  that 
the  learning  necessary  to  set  the  people  free  from  the  bonds  of  those  prejudices  that 
enthrall  the  reason  and  the  liberty  of  man  might  not  be  lost.  It  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  that  in  every  complete  system  of  public  instruction  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  general  intelligence  before  the  attention  is 
directed  to  an^  special  mode  of  Ufe.  This  is  because  the  individual  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  himself,  as  a  well -developed  man,  than  he  is  as  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment, and  because  he  is  more  valuable  to  the  State  as  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
citi^n  than  he  can  be  as  a  skilful  artisan.  J(  does  not  appear  that  the  cultivation  of 
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MKRB  MBCHAKICAL  DEZTBRITT 

hoklB  any  necwsaxy  relation  to  general  inteUigenoe  or  Tirtae.  It  does  not  appesr  to 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  individual  to  pursue  his  disciplinary  studies  with  greater 
facility,  or  to  enter  upon  the  race  for  life  with  the  ability  to  ac<]uire  for  himself  the 
highest  order  of  either  professional  or  industrial  skill.  A  distmguished  president 
of  an  industrial  institution  recently  said:  *'  I  do  not  find  that  the  exact  coDstnic- 
tion  of  a  box  leads  to  the  exact  construction  of  an  EngUsh  sentence.  I  have  not 
found  that  students  in  mechanical  courses  were  especially  good  in  their  mathemat- 
ical work.*'  Is  it  not  possible  in  these  materialistic  days  that  we  push  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory  too  far  ?  May  not  the  gross  and  material  concepts  gathered  in 
the  shop  so  stand  as  to  obscure  the  clearer  and  more  exact  intellectual  concepts? 

What  changes  do  we  need  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  that  they  may  do 
their  own  work  in  the  productive  manner  ?  If  it  is  true,  as  affirmed,  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  able  to  do  any  independent  work  when  they  leave  the  sdiools,  it  is  be> 
cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  work  independently  in  their  class  exercises.  A 
skilful  analysis  of  the  mind  of  a  school  graduate  will  expose  the  processes  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  during  the  periods  of  its  tuition.  In  the  examinatimi  we  should 
inquire  for  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  for  the  kind  of  training  the 
faculties  have  received.  Pupils  who  have  been  brought  up  on  books  alone  will 
show  when  they  take  their  places  in  the  world  that  the  world  is  a  new  object  of 
thought.  Books  are  said  to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  By  which  is  meant 
the  signs  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  itself  is  nowhere  outside  of  some  mind,  and 
the  signs  of  it  can  be  mterpreted  by  those  only  who  alread;^  know  what  they  signify. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  m  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  words 
were  never  intended  to  take  the  place  of  things.  When  used  exclusively  in  schods 
they  seem  to 
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and  the  understanding  against  the  true  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  individual 
passes  through  the  world  without  seeing  it  If  we  turn  our  attenticm  to  the  effect 
on  the  mind  produced  by  the  abstract  use  of  language  in  study,  we  shall  find  that 
such  a  use  is  adapted  to  cultivate  the  passive  powers  only.  The  mind  is  active  in 
receiving  effects  whenever  it  uses  language  as  a  substitute  for  objects  and  occasions 
for  ideas.  In  such  a  case,  its  labor  is  simply  to  discover  the  ideas  invented  by  other 
minds.  The  result  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  to  prepare  them  to  obtain 
information  rather  than  knowledge ;  to  feel  impressions,  but  not  to  produce  them; 
to  be  controlled,  but  not  to  govern ;  to  imitate  tne  acts  of  others,  but  not  to  invent 
an  independent  course  of  conduct.  All  this  is  changed  when  things  take  the  place 
of  words.  Then  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  knowledge  and  of  obtaining  it  by 
its  own  efforts.  Under  a  system  of  objective  teaching  the  learner  is  brou^t  in 
direct  contact  with  whatever  he  is  toiraow,  with  natural  objects,  language,  abstract 
truth  and  states  of  mind.  These  are  all  made  objects  of  consciousness  as  a  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  pupil  in  this  way  becomes  an  original  investigate^'.  We 
already  have  two  exercises  in  the  schools  that  are  adapted  to  train  the  mind  to  a 
skilful  use  of  the  eye  and  hand.  I  refer  to  drawing,  and  to  the  practice  by  the 
pupils  of  constructing  their  own  simple  illustrative  ai^Muratus.  Drawing  is  the  lan- 
guage of  form,  and  may  take  the  place  of  written  speech  as  a  mode  of  expression. 
It  implies  a  careful  and  prolonged  observation  of  things  to  be  described.  It  preamts 
occasions  for  free  exercise  of  judgment,  imagination  and  invention.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  taste  by  requiring  that  exercise  of  the  faculties 
upon  which  the  activity  of  taste  depends,  and  by  directing  attention  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  In  constructing  the  means  of  phydcal  phe* 
nomena  to  be  observed,  the  mind  is  most  thoroughly  exercised  in  the 
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themselves.  The  exercise  of  making  the  apparatus  is  not  now  a  simple  imitation 
of  a  few  mechanical  motions.  It  is  an  invention  of  the  means  of  illustrating  ideas* 
and  of  bringing  the  forces  of  nature  into  a  convenient  form  of  a  prolonged  and 
systematic  observation.  The  object  of  public  school  life,  then,  is  not  to  teach 
special  professions  nor  occupations  nor  trades,  nor  those  exercises  which  produce 
mere  manual  dexterity,  but  to  develop  the  child  and  bring  him  to  his  special  work 
with  trained  faculties  and  an  honest  purpose.  After  the  powers  are  sufficientiy  un- 
folded and  good  habits  are  formed,  and  indei)endent  ability  to  acquire  knowledge 
^rom  the  study  of  things,  and  information  from  communication  with  other  minds 
has  been  acquired;  after  the  foundation  for  a  true  manhood  has  been  estahiifihed 
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hj  the  disciplinary  exercises  of  the  public  school,  then  let  the  technical  and  indus- 
trial schools  ofifer  to  all  who  desire  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  special  places 
in  life.  The  public  common  schools  or  the  country  must  not  be  confused  and 
burdened  imnecessarily  with  the  work  of  the  home  or  of  society  or  of  the  church. 
Theeee  schools  will  fail  of  accomplishing  their  purpose^  and  will  have  their  hold 
ofn  public  confidence  weakened  if  they  attempt  to  teach  that  knowledge  which  is 
not  desirable  for  all  to  know,  or  to  produce  that  cultivation  which  is  not  necessary 
for  all  to  acquire.  The  common  schools  are  necessary  for  the  state,  special  schools 
for  the  indivipual.  The  one  should  be  made  universal,  and  the  attendance  upon  it 
compulsory;  the  other  should  be  ofifered  to  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Let  the  work  in  the  public  schools,  as  they  are  now  organized,  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  true  philosophy  of  teaching  and  study,  and  the  children  may  graduate 
from  them  prepared  to  enter,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  upon  the  performance 
of  the  duties  oi  either  public  or  private  life.    [Applause.] 

MR.  SE AVER'S  REMARKS, 

Qenersl  Francis  A.  Walker  then  introduced  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Supeorintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  one  who,  perhaps,  held  somewhat  different  views 
from  Mr.  Dickinson  on  the  subject  of  manual  training.  Mr.  Seaver  did  not  under- 
stand that  he  was  expected  to  reply  to  a  paper  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. I  will  only  call  attention,  said  he,  to  one  distinction  which  may  be  drawn, 
and,  if  it  is  kept  in  mind,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Doctor  and  I  do  not  differ 
so  very  much,  after  all.  I  would  suggest  that  manual  training  be  introduced  after 
a  boy  or  girl  has  passed  beyond  the  ag;e  of  14  years,  \yhen  a  boy  or  girl  has 
reached  and  pissed  bevond  the  age  of  14,  isn't  it  a  good  idea  to  do  something  to  fit 
that  boy  and  girl  for  their  future  lives?  Put  the  boy  at  a  trade  and  teach  the  girl 
to  do  domestic  work.  If  we  lay  down  the  distinction  between  those  below  and  those 
above  14  years  of  age,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  so  great  a  distinction. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  OIRLS  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

I  propose  to  show  in  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and  suggest  what  I  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted.  There  is  now 
some  good  training  for  domestic  industry  in  the  sewing  and  cooking  taught  to  the 
^Is.  For  several  years  sewing  has  been  a  regular  school  exercise  in  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  grammar  schools.  A  girl  living  in  Boston  can  hardly  reach 
the  age  of  14  without  having  passed  through  at  least  one  of  these  grades.  Most 
girls  pass  through  all  three.  In  two  schools — and  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  say  in 
three — the  insti:uction  in  sewing  is  continued  in  the  upper  grades,  and  there  in- 
cludes the  cutting,  fitting  and  finishing  of  various  garments. 

Another  domestic  art,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  entails  much  unconfessed 
misery  or  visible  wretchedness,  is  cooking.  A  number  of  cooking  schools  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  girls,  and  they  liave  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. The  idea  is  nopular;  the  school  authorities  are  interested  and  have,  in  fact, 
established  one  school  to  be  supported  by  public  money,  and  expect  soon  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  others  in  the  same  way.  There  are  now  about  1000  public  school 
girls  receivmg  instruction  in  cooking.  At  the  Tennyson  street  school  tliere  are  300; 
North  Bennet  street  150;«South  Boston,  400,  and  at  Jamaica  Plain,  150. 

There  are  those  who  see  nothing  intellectual  in  work  with  the  hands,  and  would 
therefore  give  no  place  in  the  schools  to  industrial  training.  On  this  I  join  issue, 
and  say  that  industrial  training  consists  simply  in  bringing  the  mind  to  bear  on 
hand  work;  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  may  properly  have  a  place  in  schools. 
Industrial  training  is  intellectual  or  nothing.  With  proper  attention  to  cooking  les- 
sons, a  girl  gains  not  only  good  intellectual  and  moral  training,  but  she  becomes  a 
good  cook  and  an  excellent  manager  of  the  kitchen.  Some  lessening  of  the  '*  book 
time  "  there  must  be,  and  some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  book  Knowledge  ao- 

auired  may  result,  but  this  loss  I  do  not  regard  as  serious.    I  consider,  therefore, 
^at  the  scheme  of  giving  industrial  training  to  girls  is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
expensive. 

THREE  FUNCmONS  OP  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  industrial  training  for  boys  is  neither  so  easy  nor  yet  so  far  ad- 
vanced toward  a  solution  as  is  that  for  girls.  It  is  proposed  that  a  general  course 
of  training  be  instituted,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  mechanical  aptitudes  of  the 
boys  and  prepare  thorn  in  a  measure  for  many  industrial  occupations.  As  prepara- 
tion for  prolytechnic  schools,  the  value  of  manual  training  is  rapidly  coming  to  b€J 
ireco^^nized.    These  thr^e  functions,  then,  the  ins^nual  training  school  s^ems  fitted 
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to  diBchar^:  First,  to  give  a  good  ground  training  for  those  who  wish  to  beoome 
skiiled  artisans;  second,  to  give  a  good  preparation  for  entrance  to  polytechnic 
schools;  third,  to  give  a  good  training  for  general  purposes. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  needs  of  boys  in  our  cities  and  larfge  towns  are  looking 
with  hope  to  manual  training  for  a  solution  of  some  serious  difficulties,  llie  ways 
to  many  skilled  handicrafts  are  practically  closed,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
serve  a  proper  apprenticeship.  Irie  conditions  of  employment  are  such  that  a  youdi 
cannot  nope  to  become  an  all-round  workman,  but  must  remain  a  one-process  man. 
Almost  all  the  positions  in  highly  skilled  labor  in  New  York  are  filled  with  foreign 
workmen,  because  Americans  are  not  well  enough  trained  manually  to  perfoim 
that  labor.  The  plan  of  a  manual  school  came  from  abroad,  but  it  has  be^  modi- 
fied until  it  now  suits  American  ideas.  In  Baltimore,  Toledo  and  Philadelphia  the 
manual  training  schools  are  a  part  of  the  free  public  system.  The  proposal  for  a 
manual  training  school  is  not  revolutionary,  it  is  evolutionary.  But,  unlike  the 
sewing  and  cooking,  schools  for  bovs  will  be  somewhat  expensive.  This  in  itself  is 
enou^  to  explain  why  Boston  lias  \)een  lees  forward  than  JPhiladelphia. 

I  shall  not,  however,  cease  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  boys  of  Boston  may  have 
such  a  school  as  I  have  suggested.  Whether  it  comes  by  action  of  the  city  govern- 
ment or  by  voluntary  gifts  of  public  spirited  citizens,  matters  little,  provided  the 
means  and  equipment  be  ample  for  tne  training  of  some  dOO  school  boys.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Other  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master  of  the  old  Winthrop 
school;  lir.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  J,  F.  Marshall. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  General  Francis  A.  Walker  read  a  paper  in 
reply  to  that  just  given  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  The  following  extracts 
from  General  Walker's  paper  are  from  the  pamphlet  copy  subse- 
quently published: 

(c)  A  PLEA  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.D.* 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Conference  of  Jan.  20  heard  some  very  strong 
arguments  presented  by  the  learned  Secretary  f  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  views  and  purposes  entertained  by  those  who  favor 
the  incorporation  of  more  or  less  of  so-cailea  Industrial  Education  with  the  public- 
school  S5^tem  of  the  Commonwealth.  "While  objections  from  such  a  source  could 
hardly  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  projected  reforms, 
there  should  vet  be  no  resentment  at  their  being  offered.  If  our  purposes  and  jdans 
are  in  general  sound  and  wholsome,  they  wUl  bear  challenge  and  criticism,  and  be 
the  better  for  it.  Discussion,  direct,  sincere  and  earnest  discussion,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  very  cause  itself;  and  the  sharper  the  cliallenge,  and  the  more  cogent  the 
presentation  of  any  and  all  objections,  the  better  for  us,  if  indeed  we  are  right  on 
the  main  issue. 

Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  stand 
up  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  if  he  deems  them 
threatened  from  any  quarter ;  and  in  his  main  contention,  Th-.  Dickinson  is  imques- 
tionably  right.  The  primary  purpose  of  oiu*  public-school  system  was  education  ; 
and  it  cannot  in  any  considerable  degree  be  made  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
education,  without  a  perversion  of  agency,  and  almost  an  abuse  of  trust.  The  good 
old  principle  that  education,  so  far  as  the  public-schools  are  concerned,  should  be 
general,  not  special ;  should  be  liberal,  not  technical ;  should  be  directed  to  the  com- 
plete and  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  not  to  the  mere 
accjuisition  of  arts  and  knacKs  which  can  easily  be  turned  to  practical  uses, — this 
principle  I  believe  to  be  as  true  and  as  important  to  the  integrity  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, as  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

And  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  going  farther  and  for  saying  frankly  in  this 
presence,  remembering  that  I  am  addressing  a  Conference  of  Charities,  that  the  public 
schools  should  be  expected  to  do  little  directly  in  the  war  of  relieving  the  commu- 
nity from  the  burden  of  pauperism.    The  best  which  the  schools  can  do,  for  the 

*  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Addressed  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Associated  Charities  of  the  City  of  Boston,  February  10, 1887,  by  fVancis 
A.  Walker,  Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  &  Company,  The  Old  Corner  BooJ^ortj  883 
Washington  Street,  1887.     Pp.  34. 
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interests  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart,  is  to  perform  their  proper  educational 
work  with  thoroughness,  with  efficiency,  with  enthusiasm.  While  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  no  burden  should  be  put  upon  the  public  schools,  for  the  general  good, 
yet  I  believe  that  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  should  be  strongly  adhered 
to,  in  good  faith  and  good  feeling ;  and  that  those  who  propose  an^  exception  thereto 
should  be  required  to  prove  their  case,  against  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  tbe 
purely  educational  character  of  all  school  work. 

Wmle  thus  amply  conceding  that  which  Dr.  Dickinson  claims,  regarding  the 
proper  purpose  and  scope  of  our  schools,  issue  may  fairly  be  taken  with  him  as  to 
the  educational  character  of  the  proposed  new  studies  and  exercises. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

/ 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  such  a  discussion,  it  may  appear  not  pedantic  and 
not  unreasonable  to  go  back  thirtv  or  forty  years  in  our  history.  Perhaps  ,also,  it  may 
not  appear  impertinent  to  offer  here  a  piece  pf  personal  experience.  I  entered  the 
schools  of  Massachiisetts  at  four  years  of  age,  and  left  them  at  fifteen  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  all  the  interval  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  set  to  any  study  or 
exercise  which  I  could  not  have  done  just  as  well  if  bom  without  hands,  except 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  holding  a  book  and  turning  over  its  leaves,  or  of  writing 
on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard ;  which  I  could  not  have  done  just  as  well  if  afflicted 
witn  total  blindness,  except  solely  for  the  greater  difficulty  of  learning  lessons  by 
havin|^  them  read  to  me/instead  of  reading  them  myself  out  of  books ;  indeed,  lut 
for  this,  a  blind  boy  would  have  had  an  advanta^  over  me,  as  being  less  subject  to 
have  his  attention  distracted  by  surrounding  objects.  I  do  not  recall  any  exercise 
which  I  could  not  have  performed  equally  well  without  the  use  of  hearing,  except 
only  for  the  purposes  of  communication  with  the  teacher ;  and,  indeed,  a  dt  af  child 
would,  but  for  that,  have  had  an  advantage  over  me,  as  being  less  subject  to  inter- 
ruption or  distraction  from  without. 

Now,  who  will  say  that  there  can  be  a  complete  education  of  the  child  where  the 
senses  are  thus  neglected?  Let  us  not,  even  for  a  good  object,  exaggerate  the  part 
performed  by  the  perceptive  powers,  but  we  may  rightfully  insist  that  there  should 
be,  in  every  day  and  in  almostevery  hour  of  school  life,  exercises  which  call  the 
senses  into  active  operation,  and  hold  them  in  strict  attention,  while  from  above, 
the  mind,  their  master,  guide,  and  helper,  observes,  records,  and  interprets  all  that 
the  senses  have  to  tell. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  lacking  in  the  old  education.  While  the  memory 
was  fostered  into  an  abnormal  and  monstrous  growth,  nothing  was  offered  which 
even  tended  to  train  the  judgment.  Indeed,  the  enormous  body  of  facts  which  the 
pupils  were  expected  to  receive  and  cherish,  solely  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
constituted  a  direct  discouragement  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  and  to  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance. 

Moreover,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  school  studies  and  exercises  of  those 
days  which  tended  to  direct  and  develop  the  executive  faculty;  the  power,  that  is, 
of  doing  things,  as  distinguished  from  thinking  about  them,  talking  about  them, 
writing  about  them.  No  one  familiar  with  the  laws  of  mind  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  there  is  at  least  a  tendency,  in  the  protracted  study  of  any  subject,  apart 
from  putting  that  study  to  a  practical  use,  toward  producing  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  will,  shown  in  a  disposition  to  procrastinate,  to  multiply  dktinctions,  and  to 
stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  action.  Finally,  and  worst  of  all,  the  school  stud- 
ies and  exercises  of  that  age  gave  no  play  to  tliat  constructive  passion  which  is 
inherent  in  every  healthful  child's  mind  —  a  passion  which  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
readily  perverted,  through  lack  of  opportunity  and  exercise,  into  the  passion  for 
destruction,  lust  as  every  ^ood  tiling  is  susceptible  of  perversion  into  an  agency  of 
evil  or  mischief.  When,  in  1843,  my  father  for  the  first  time  visited  Europe,  he 
brought  home  with  him  a  box  of  toys,  which  bore  this  inscription: — 

BoyB  in  Holland  love  to  make 
What  boys  in  England  love  to  break. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  boy  who  breaks  is  the  same  boy,  ill  taught  and  ill 
trained,  as  the  boy  who  makes;  and  that  the  boy  who  breaks  most  is  the  boy  who, 
if  his  energies  were  properly  directed,  would  make  most. 

HOICB  WORK  IN  THOSE  YEARS  PROVIDED  PLENTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

Such  was  the  New  England  school  of  forty  and  thirty  years  ago;  but  the  results, 
in  education,  were  not  as  bad  as  might  be  conjectured  from  this  rude  description.  , 
A  great  majority  of  our  people  liv^  in  isolated  farmhouses,  or  in  small  villagee, 
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where  accens  to  the  land  was  easy.  Out  of  school,  every  boy  hati  his  stint  of  work, 
and  his  opportunities  for  play  in  the  bam,  over  the  fields,  through  the  woods,  where 
his  senses  were  continually  quickened,  tlie  faculty  of  judgment  called  into  exercise, 
the  executive  power  strengthened,  the  constructive  passion  given  scope  and  swing. 
By  these  means,  accessible  to  all,  much  was  done  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  to 
onset  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  strictly  school  education.  It  would  be  idle  to  say 
that  the  senses,  the  faculty  of  judgment,  the  executive  power,  the  constructive  pas- 
sion,  can  be  as  fully  and  as  harmoniously  developed  and  trained  in  unregulated 
play,  or  in  ill-regulated  and  unsupervised  work,  as  they  might  be  in  well-considered 
studies  and  exercises  directed  by  capable  teachers;  but,  clearly,  what  the  boys  of 
for^  and  thirty  years  ago  enjoyed  in  this  way  was  vastly  better  than  nothing. 

This  last,  namely,  nouiing,  is  about  what  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  of  to-day 
enjoy  in  these  respects.  The  majority  of  our  people  now  reside  in  cities  or  large 
towns.  The  Ix^,  when  out  of  school,  can  no  longer  resort  to  the  carpenter  s  bench 
in  the  barn;  for  there  is  no  barn,  not  even  a  wood-shed, — only  a  coal-cellar.  He 
may  at  times  be  found  in  a  vacant,  unfilled  lot,  having  a  very  poor  time  playing  a 
very  poor  game  of  ball;  now  and  then  he  may  make  a  laborious  expedition  to  some 
park  or  skating-pond  for  amusement:  but  during  the  most  of  the  time  he  has  no 
resort  outside  tne  house  except  the  sidewalk. 

BIONIFICANT  CHiLNaSS  IN  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  POPULATION. 

Even  in  the  country  the  state  of  things  has  greatly  changed  within  the  last  forty 
and  twenty  years.  Formerly  the  population  was  almost  entirely  of  native  New- 
England  stock,  possessing  wonderrul  dexterity,  great  inventive  power,  and  a  me- 
chanical insight  which  amounte  1  to  genius.  At  the  same  time,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  even  the  factory  industries,  were  then  carried  on  in  such  a  way  that  almost 
every  person  employed  mi^^ht  be  regarded  as  a  skilled  workman.  How  great  the 
change  I  To-day  these  regions  are  peopled  by  ten^s  of  thousands  of  Irish  and  French 
Canadians,  who  have  inherited  little  mechanical  insight,  and  almost  no  inventive 
power,  and  liave  themselves  had  small  training  in  the  arts  of  industry.  The  special-, 
ization  of  manufactures  has  been  carried  so  far  that,  in  some  departments,  an 
operative  often  need  not  be  a  mechanic  in  any  sense  of  that  term;  using  only  a 
single  tool,  and  performing  only  a  single  simple  operation,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  Even  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  differentiated,  until  individual  skill 
has  largely  gone  out  of  them.  *  *  *.  Moreover,  the  general  adoption  of  draw- 
ing, as  a  school  exercise,  is  doing  much  to  quicken  the  geometric  sense  of  the  pupils, 
to  cultivate  their  perception  of  form,  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  large  classes 
of  children  who  find  little  to  enjoy  in  the  traditional  studies  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geography. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  METHODS  CONTRASTED   WITH  THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  part  company  with  Dr.  Dickinson.  He  would  trust  to 
the  continued  use  of  drawing,  and  to  the'  increased  use  of  science-teaching,  to  train 
the  senses,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  and  to 
make  the  hand  and  eye  more  ready  and  faithful  servants  of  the  mind.  The  use  of 
tools  he  deprecates  as  injurious  to  the  proper  purposes,  and  as  disparaging  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pi^lic  schools;  while  he  admits  sewing  and  cooking  only  as  Durdens 
which  the  schools  may  be  asked  to  carry  for  the  general  good.  Most  of  us,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  tliat  the  use  of  tools  in  appropriate  form  and  degree,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  cooking  and  sewing,  are  as  truly  educational  as  any.  even  the  most  approved, 
of  the  familiar  features  of  the  public  school;  that  they  supply  desirable  elementsi 
which  can  be  obtained  at  all,  or  which  can  be  obtained  as  well,  from  no  other  source; 
and  that  they  are  not  only  compatible  with  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  school- 
system,  but  that  they  promise  greatly  to  increase  the  general  interest  in  the  schools, 
if  not  to  become  the  very  salvation  of  the  school-system  itself;  while  the  incidental 
advantages  resulting  therefrom,  in  raising  the  industrial  quality  of  our  people,  in 
creating  respect  for  labor,  in  quickening  the  sense  of  social  decency,  in  securing 
a  greater  economy  of  the  means  and  the  resources  of  the  very  poor,  and  in  promot- 
ing good  citizenship  generally,  are,  as  we  esteem  them,  beyon  1  all  price. 

LIMITATIONS  TO  INFLUENCE  OF  SCIENCE  TRAINING. 

First. — ^While  it  is  freely  and  glally  admitted  that  the  objective  study  of  natural 
science,  by  modern  methods,  affords  an  admirable  training  of  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, of  the  habit  of  observation,  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  it  does  any  thing  towards  directing  and  strengthening  the  executive  faculty, 
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which  is  so  important  a  factor  of  success  in  life;  or  that  it  gives  any  scope  or  play 
whatever  to  that  creative  or  constructive  passion,  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
useful  instiiict  in  the  child's  mind,  but  is  readily  perverted  into  a  force  for  evil. 

iNSPmrriNO  influence  of  manual  training. 

Second. — ^While  the  effect  of  science-teaching  in  grammar  schools,  is,  theoreti- 
cal! v,  what  has  been  above  admitted,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  much  more  dififi- 
ccult  to  obtain  good,  fresh,  original,  spontaneous  work  in  this  direction,  than  can  be 
had  in  school  exercises  of  the  cluu-acter  we  are  proposing;  and  that,  even  when  the 
best  of  teaching-talent  can  be  secured,  a  smaller  proportion  of  pupils  will  have  the  t 
interest  fully  aroused,  and  their  mental  activities  fully  enlisted,  by  the  study  of 
natural  science,  than  hy  exercises  in  the  mechanic  arts,  where  the  perceptive  pow- 
ers and  the  faculty  of  judgment  are  equally  called  into  use,  but  where,  also,  the 
creative  or  constructive  passion  is  brought  into  play,  to  furnish  both  object  and  im- 
pulse to  the  youthful  student. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  INCREASES  RESPECT  FOR  LABOR. 

ThirdL — ^While  the  objective  study  of  natural  science  tends  strongly  and  tends 
directly  towards  moral  earnestness,  simplicity  of  character,  and  intellectual  truth- 
fulness as  contrasted  with  the  cultivation  of  mnemonics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  claimed  that  it  has  anv  immediate  and  direct  influence  in  re- 
moving that  snobbishness  of  feeling,  and  tnat  dislike  and  contempt  for  manual  la- 
bor, which  are  so  imhappily  prevalent  among  our  half 'educated  classes;  which  are 
Bo  injurious  industrially,  so  dangerous  socially  and  ix)litically,  and  which  bear  an 
enormous  annual  crop  of  ruined  lives  in  the  case  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schqpls  who  have  been  made  too  fine  for  manual  labor,  without 
having  become  qualified  to  take  any  hi^lier  or  more  useful  places  in  the  industrial 
order,  and  who  thus  come  to  .swell,  each  year,  the  throng  of  useless  and  unhappy 
,  applicants  for  the  comparatively  few  positions  in  shops,  stores,  and  counting-houses, 
where  a  generally  poor  living  may  be  obtained  without  soiling  the  fingers. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  I  think,  can  look  upon  a  class  of  bright  young  boys, 
working  at  the  carpenter's  bench  or  around  the  blacksmith's  forge,  their  paper  caps 
upon  their  heads,  leather  aprons  and  jean  overalls  protecting  their  better  clothes, 
their  faces  flushed  with  the  excitement  and  delight  of  construction  and  creation, 
without  having  Kis  heart  glow  within  him  at  the  spectacle,  and  without  the  serious 
conviction  that  this  is  as  it  sliould  be;  that  it  is  good  for  these  bovs,  and  ^ood  for 
the  State,  that  they  should  learn  to  do  such  things,  in  the  name  of  education,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth. 

VALUE  OF  THIS  TRAINING  TO  THE  C<»CMUNITY. 

Fourth.— When  we  come  to  the  advanta^  to  be  derived  by  the  community  at 
large  from  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  quality  of  its  citizens,  through  the 
mechanical  education  of  the  whole  body  of  our  youth,  and  their  acquisition  and 
mastery  of  the  elements  which  underlie  all  mechanic  arts,  we  reach  ground  made 
80  familiar  by  recent  discussion  that  it  only  requires  mention  in  passing.  To  the 
industries  of  New  England  in  especial,  this  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance. 
With  a  harsh  chmate  and  a  stenle  soil,  producing  few  of  the  materials  of  its  own 
manufactures,  importing  its  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax,  without  ores  of  the  useful  or 
the  precious  metals,  without  even  coal  for  power.  New  England  must  i-ely,  for  its 
continued  supremacy  in  manufactured,  upon  the  skill,  energy,  and  foresight  of  its 
employing  class  and  upon  dexterity,  neatness  of  manipulation,  care  of  materials, 
ana  mechanical  aptitude,  on  the  part  of  its  laborers.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
a  generation  growing  up,  as  Governor  Ames  has  said  in  his  inaugural  message,  in 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  tools. 

INCIDENTAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Fifth.— '  Among  the  mcidental  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  introduction 
of  the  proposed  studies  and  exercises  into  our  pubnc  schools,  is  one  which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  of  great  importance,  but  which  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject;  namely,  the  maintenance  of  that  sense  of  social  decency 
which  was  once  of  so  strong  a  savor  in  the  life  of  New  England.  No  one  can  pass 
through  any  of  our  villages  to-day  without  being  painfully  struck  by  the  contrast 
there  afforded  with  the  vDlages  of  a  generation  ago,  when,  alm(»t  y^**— *  ^^^.^ 
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tion,  every  house  was  in  order  and  in  repair,  the  fence  entire,  the  gate  hung,  the 
shutters  in  place,  the  sash  fully  glazed.  Around  the  house  the  ground  was  graded 
and  grassea,  and  almost  everywhere  some  little  garden-patch  testified  to  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  have  things  neat,  agreeable,  and  decent.  The  man  then  who  kept 
his  house  and  grounds  saualid  was  little  less  than  a  public  enemy.  I  need  not 
B^nd  words  in  showing  now  great  is  the  contrast  in  many  of  our  New-England 
villages  to-day.  The  men,  who,  on  every  hand,  allow  their  premises  to  remain 
shabby  and  squalid,  a  reproach  and  blemish  to  the  street,  receive  higher  wages  than 
our  fathers  ever  drc»med  of.  The  reason  why  they  are  content  to  live  amid  such 
miserable  surroundings  is  because  thev  have  come  from  lands  where  nothing  better 
was  known,  and,  secondly,  because  they  have  not  the  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools,  which  would  enable  them  to  do  those  simple  jobs  of  construction 
and  repairs  which  were  to  our  fathers  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  reform  this 
state  oi  things,  which  is  alike  disgraceful  and  dangerous,  and  are  to  bring  about  a 
fipnadual  return  to  that  bett.  r  and  happier  condition  when  a  strong  sense  of  social 
decency,  inspiring  and  controlling  all  the  members  of  the  community,  constituted 
the  best  possible  guaranty  of  peace  and  order,  of  industry  and  frugality,  we  must 
teach  the  chUdren  of  these  men  the  use  of  tools;  and  we  can  do  it  m  no  other  way 
than  through  the  public  schools. 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION  OF  QTRLS. 

Sixth, — On  the  subject  of  sewing  and  cooking,  there  are  many  who  can  speak 
with  much  more  of  intelligence  and  of  authority  than  myself ;  but  I  yield  to  no  cme 
in  appreciation  oi  the  importance  of  these  exercises,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  au- 
thoritative curriculum  of  our  schools.  So  vast  app^tr  to  me  the  advanta^^,  social 
and  physiological,  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  that,  were  these  exercises  in  no 
sense  and  in  no  degree  educational,  I  would  still  lay  this  duty  on  the  schools,  as  a 
burden  to  be  carried  for  the  general  ^ood,  and  would  employ  the  authoritv  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  train  every  girl  within  our  borders  in  these  all-essential  domestic 
arts. 

If,  as  Horace  Mann  said,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  boy  here  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
reading  and  writing,  what  sort  of  an  offence  is  it,  pray,  for  a  girl  here  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  cooking  and  sewing  ?  Tliink  from  what  kind  of  homes  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools  every  morning  come, — rooms  dis- 
ordered and  ill-kept,  amid  foul  surrounding,  presided  over  by  a  mother  who  can- 
not decently  patch  or  dam  a  garment  that  is  beginning  to  give  way,  and  who  only 
knows  enough  of  cooking  to  take  the  perhaps  abundant  materiaLs  supplied  her,  and 
render  them,  b^  dirty  and  wasteful  processes,  into  disagreeable  and  indigestible 
messes,  productive  of  dyspepsia  and  scrofula,  and  provocative  of  a  craving  for  strong 
drink.  As  a  mere  matter  of  public  safety,  can  we  afford  to  breed  such  a  population 
in  this  Republic  ? 

But,  in  fact,  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  public  schools  can  be  made,  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  carried,  have  been  made,  as  truly  and  as  strictly  educational  as  the 
three  R's  of  the  primitive  school  house.  Can  any  one  look  into  the  rooms  of  the 
Winthrop  School,  when  sewing  is  going  on  under  its  wise  and  benign  master,*  with- 
out seeing  that  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  children  are  most  actively  and  har- 
moniously developing  ;  that  character  is  rapidly  and  happily  forming,  as  hand,  eye, 
and  brain  work  together,  all  inspired  by  the  acute  delight  which  the  child  always 
feels  when  creating  something  useful  or  beautiful ;  that,  in  a  word, education  m 
the  largest  and  best  sense  is  here  taking  place  ?  Can  any  one  look  into  the  Tenny- 
son-street cooking-school,  without  seeing,  in  the  care  and  economy  with  which  fuel 
and  materials  are  used  ;  in  the  order  and  neatness  which  pervade  the  room,  not  less 
the  cupboards  and  lockers  than  its  open  parts ;  in  the  reasoning  which  precedes 
every  operation,  and  the  subsequent  explanation  of  effects  by  well-approved  causes, 
an  example  of  the  very  best  kind  of  education  ? 

INCREASED  INTEREST^IN  THE  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO  THIS  MOVBIIENT. 

Seventh. —  ♦  ♦  »  .  However  strictly  we  may  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sole 
sufficient  justification  of  school  exercises  is  found  in  their  educational  character, 
we  camiot  deny  tliat  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  their  ample 
endowment  and  support,  are  considerations  which  may  properly,  and  which  prop- 
erly should,  be  admitted  to  qualify,  so  far  as  occasion  exists,  the  organization  of 
schools,  and  the  curriculum  or  their  studies. 

*  Robert  Swan,  Esq.,  to  whom  Boston  owes  a  debt  it  can  never  pay,  for  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  introducing  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  ,     ^^^ ,  ^ 
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I  heartily  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  sewing  and 
cooking,  into  the  public  schools,  will  do  much,  very  much,  not  only  to  increase  the 
int«-est  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  but  to  win  for 
the  schools  a  far  larger  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  far  heartier 
support  of  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  general  community. 

DANGEBS  MENAOINQ  THS  COMHOK  6C?HOOLS,  ARISINQ  FROM  DIRECT  OFPOSmON  AND 

FROM  INDIFFERBNCE. 

Indications  are  not  wanting,  that  powerful  elements  of  hostility  are  b^inning  to 
array  themselves  against  free  public  schools,  with  compulsory  attendance,  main- 
tained under  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  while,  perhaps  more 
dangerous  still,  appear  signs  of  disaffection  and  indifference  among  vast  numbers 
who  have  no  reason  to  be  actively  hostile.  I  believe  that  nothing  wul  go  so  directly 
to  the  root  of  this  evil,  as  the  reiforms  which  this  meeting  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider; and  that  not  less  for  the  schools  themselves  than  for  the  scholars,  will  there 
be  found  great  virtue  in  the  admission  of  the  elements  of  industrial  education  into 
every  school  house  of  the  State,  however  humble,  and  however  remote. 

The  following  is  the  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting  before  which 
the.  address  by  General  Walker,  just  quoted  from,  was  delivered. 

Dr.  Samuel  Elliot  called  to  order  yesterday  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Asso* 
ciated  Charities  at  the  Institute  of  Technolo^  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools."  President  Walker  was  the 
first  speaker. 

This  report  of  General  Walker's  remarks  is  omitted,  as  the  quota- 
tions from  this  address  have  been  just  given  from  his  published 
pamphlet.  After  giving  an  abstract  of  President  Walker's  remarks 
the  Herald  report  proceeds  to  give  those  of  the  other  participators  in 
this  discussion. 

(d)  '^ INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:'*    MR.  ED- 
WARD ATKINSON  REPLIES  TO  DR,  DICKINSON. 

President  Walker  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  criticised  the 
recent  address  of  Secretary  Dickinson  of  th'e  State  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son said:  I  defer  with  great  respect  to  his  position  and  to  his  judgment;  he  has  had 
very  much  greater  experience  m  the  matter  of  school  instruction  than  I  have  my- 
self ;  bat  it  may  happen  that  I  have  had  more  experience  in  watching  the  applica- 
tion of  that  which  nas  been  taught  in  the  schools  to  the  daily  work  of  life  than  he 
has,  and  that  I  can  judge  as  well  as  he  the  difference  between  instruction  and  edu- 
cation. With  all  due  ofeference  to  his  judgment,  I  submit  that  he  has  set  up  a 
shadow  which  he  has  straightway  proceeded  to  demolish,  and  that  he  has  missed 
the  two  most  important  points  which  are  at  issue.  In  the  opening  of  his  address 
he  says:  *'  Some  affirm  that  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
\xise  unless  they  have  prepared  the  children  for  their  special  places  in  life  or  have 
trained  Hiem  in  some  of  tne  special  applications  of  their  active  power.*'  Later  he 
defines  what  be  means  by  this  sentence  by  saying:  ''If  it  is  the  function  of  the 
public  school  to  prepare  the  children  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  a  living, 
this  woidd  graft  upon  our  common  school  work  the  professional  and  industrial 
elements,  and  the  schools  would  be  no  longer  common  schools.  The  next  genera- 
tion would  be  composed  of  citizens  who  might  practice  and  pursue  the  trcu&s  with 
special  skill;  but  all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying  the  wants 
of  life. 

I  know  of  no  intelligent  advocate  of  manual  or  industrial  training  who  would  not 

SCOUT  WCTH  CONTEMPT  THE  VERY  n)BA 

of  converting  the  common  schools  into  trade  schools,  or  into  merely  special  schools 
of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Dickinson's  most  excellent  definition  of  education  is  this.  "In  the  general  edu- 
cation of  each  child  he  should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  in- 
strument for  the  production  of  some  end  outside  of  himself,  which  would  direct  him 

*  See  Report  in  Boston  Herald  of  February  11,  t^y^edbyV^OOQlC 
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to  those  exercises  which  ha^e  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical  developmen* 
all  his  faculties/' 

But  it  i.s  not  only  theoretically  but  practically,  true  that  there  are  boys  and  r-t 
who  may  liave  more  brains  in  tlieir  fingers  tlian  there  are  in  their  heads,  or  wb  ^^ 
true  bram  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  from  book?.  <  y 
text  book  instruction,  by  memorizing,  or  even  by  object  lessons;  they  must  t<»u>  i. 
test  and  handle  the  subjects  tlirougfa  which  medium  instruction  is  to  be  given  >< 
them.  Who  among  us  does  not  know  individual  boys  who  have  been  held  to  be  du 
stupid,  unte^liable,  until  by  way  of  manual  instruction  the  way  had  been  opent-i . 
reach  their  intelligence,  and  who  have  thus  been  developed  not  into  instrumen.- 
serving  simply  personal  needs,  but  into  men  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  kii. 
holding  high  place  in  the  community,  and  serving  others  even  more  thaji  ttiey  b«Tr 
themselves? 

The  other  point,  which  it  seems  to  me  tliat  Dr.  Dickinson  wholly  missed,  is  the  --iL  i 
pie  fact  that  the  common  schools  cannot  be  made  use  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  U  •; 
and  girls  for  the  development  of  what  is  called  the  higher  education,  but  must  t- 
made  use  of,  whether  we  will  or  no,  under  the  present  narrow  conditions  of  life.  : 
fit  boy,  and  girls  for  the  places  which  necessity  will  require  them  to  occupy  wh^^ 
they  begin  to  get  their  own  living,  or  to  aid  their  parents  in  supporting  them. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  MOST   ESSENTIAL   FOR  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  PUBLIC    SGHOjI 

CHILDREN. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  facts ?  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  statistic 
prove,  but  I  supptjse  there  is  not  one  boy  or  girl  in  100  of  all  who  are  taught  in  ti< 
common  schools  who  can  aflTord  to  stay  in  them  long  enough  to  ftaas  throu^  ih- 
high  school.  What  I  do  know  is  this:  that  while  the  average  family  in  the  Uait»  - 
States  numbers  five  persons,  one  in  every  three  is  at  work  for  gain,  and  the  work  • : 
more  than  1,100,000  children  was  requiried  in  the  year  1880  even  for  tlie  attainm«^r ' 
of  the  moderate  condition  of  welfare  which  then  prevailed  throughout  this  countn 
What  these  children  need  is  not  accomplishment,  or  the  direction  of  the  8chooL«  u- 
ward  the  higher  education,  as  it  is  called;  wliat  they  need  most  is  not  to  cram  then, 
with  useless  knowledge,  but  to  develop  capacitv,  aptitude,  ability,  gumption,  so  th^t 
they  can  make  use  not  only  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand  also,  under  the  direction  ••< 
a  well  trained  eye.  For  the  very  reasons  by  which  Dr.  Dickinson  justified  objtHf 
teaching  in  the  schools,  may  the  true  metliod  of  manual  training  be  even  more  fullv 
and  completely  justified. 

THE  GREAT  TROUBLE 

has  been,  until  very  lately,  that  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  down 
through  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools,  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  primary 
schools,  there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  do  it;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  few 
years  that  a  few  have  learned  how. 

I  suppose  that  the  figures  would  show  that  even  as  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  occupied  for  gain  must  mainly  depend  for  their  welfare  upon  thf 
power  of  using  their  hands  in  their  application  either  to  machinery,  to  tools  or  to 
the  handling  of  the  goods  and  wares  which  are  dealt  in — so,  also,  more  than  90  }vr 
cent,  of  the  children  who  begin  in  the  common  schools  must  leave  tiiem  either  l>e- 
fore  or  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course,  from  necessity  and  not  from  choice. 
Think  of  the  insignificant  fraction  of  those  to  whom  the  higher  education  of  the 
university  or  of  the  technical  school  is  possible;  then  consider  the  vast  proportion 
whose  power  to  sustain  themselves  after  they  leave  school  must  be,  in  part  at  least, 
developed  in  the  school,  and  may  even  be  marred  if  the  direction  of  the  school  is 
not  the  right  one;  then,  remembering  that  the  world  is  alwavs  within  one  year  of 
starvation,  and  within  two  or  three  years  of  being  naked,  shall  we  not  devote  a  part 
at  least  of  the  time  of  the  school  to  preparing  men  and  women  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  to  clothe  the  naked. 

I  trust  that  those  with  whom  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dickinson  may  rightly  be  very 
great,  as  well  as  he  himself,  may  ere  long  more  fully  comprehend  the  obiect  of  in- 
dustrial training  and  of  manual  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  will  look  at  it  all 
round  before  they  condemn  it,  or  use  their  influence  to  retard  its  progress.  It  is  a 
grave  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  true  education  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  state  should  so  completely  misinterpret  the  object  aimed  at  in  this 
discussion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  other  speakers,  this  meeting  adjourned. 
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IV. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.* 


THE  OBJECT  AND  BENEFIT  OF  WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTION,  BY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT E,  P.  8EANER. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boeton  Trade  dub  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel  last 
evening,  and  was  rendered  especially  interesting  and  significant  by  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  *'. Manual  Training  Schools"  by  Supt.  E.  P.  Seaver  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  present  were  Prof.  C.  R.  Cross  of  the 
Institute  of  Technol(^,  Gren.  Hobart  Moore,  W.  A.  Couthouy,  Hon.  C.  A.  Camp- 
bell, H.  H.  Merriam,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Dr.  A.  M.  Dudley,  Dr.  L  D.  Shepard,  N.  P. 
Beaman  and  James  Munroe.  After  justice  had  been  done  to  an  excellent  dinner,- 
President  L.  G.  Bumham  introduced  Supt.  Seaver,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

A  manual  training  school  is  a  sort  of  hi^h  school  for  boys,  in  which  the  workshop 
shares  with  the  recitation  room  the  time  given  to  instruction.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment is  sought  not  only  through  the  usual  study  of  language  and  science  in  books, 
but  even  more  through  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  designing  and  of  tools  in  executing 
various  forms  and  constructions  in  wood,  iron  or  other  material.  It  is  the  active  or 
practical  side  of  the  mind  that  is  chiefly  brought  into  play  by  exercises  of  the  latter 
Kind.  The  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  se- 
cure for  them  a  more  symmetrical  training  than  book  studies  alone  would  afford. 
Mere  manual  skill — that  kind  of  automaticpower  which  comes  from  one  operation 
or  set  of  operations  oft  repeated  for  a  long  tune — is  not  the  kind  of  skill  sought  to 
be  cultivated,  as  some  have  mistakenly  supposed.  It  is  rather  that  higher  kmd  of 
skill  which  consists  in  the  application  of  thought  to  the  work  of  the  hand.  In  so 
far  as  thought  is  brought  to  bear  on  hand  work  does  that  work  cease  to  be  drudgery 
and  the  worker  an  automaton.  With  observation,  judgment  and  reason  all  awake 
he  becomes  mentally  absorbed  in  his  work;  he  plans,  improves,  beautifies  and  in- 
vents, he  is  no  longer  the  mere  ardsan,  but  becomes  conscious,  in  a  degree,  of  the 
motive  and  feeling  of  the  true  artist.    There  is 

A  NATURAL  TENDENCY 

in  most  minds— often  very  strongly  marked  in  boys —to  seek  development  on  the 
active  side  by  exercising  the  perception,  the  judgment  and  the  will  through  the  eye 
and  hand  as  instruments.  *'  ManuaJ  labor,"  said  Emerson.  ''  is  the  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal world; "  and  Lord  Bacon  described  it  as  "  making  the  outward  show  of  things 
conform  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.''  It  is  precisely  b^use  the  proposed  manual 
instruction  is  chiefly  intellectual  that  it  is  hardly  less  beneficial  to  those  who  are  not 
going  to  become  artisans  than  it  is  to  those  who  are.  This  is  the  theory,  and  the 
experience  is  showing  the  theory  to  be  well  founded. 

THE  ANALOOY  BETWEEN  LABORATORT  AND  WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  principle  involved  in  this  workshop  instruction.  It  is 
the  same  principle  that  underlies  the  modem  laboratory  —  methods  of  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  other  such  sciences.  No  college,  technical  institu- 
tion, or  hign  school  even,  is  thought  to  be  properly  equipped  for  its  work  unless  it 

*  From  **  Boston  Herald."    February  4th,  1887. 
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has  laboratories,  in  which  the  students  of  these  sciences  may  do  the  observing  an : 
the  experimenting^  mainly  for  themselres.  It  is  no  longer  supposed  that  scien*^ 
can  be  imbibed  by  reading  or  hearing?  statements  pf  others,  or  witnessing  the  brilliarj 
performanoes  of  cleTer  lecturers.  All  this  is  good  in  its  way.  Very  intenseting  aD>i 
useful,  usually,  is  the  information  so  gained:  but  such  information  is  not  real 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  not  science.  To  gain  real  knowledge,  the  mind  iua< 
be  brought  to  direct  personal  experience  with  forms  of  matter  and  manifestatioo? 
of  force.  This  is  what  the  laboratory  does,  and  this  is  what  g^ves  laboratnrT 
methods  their  great  educational  efficacy  and  value.  Now,  laboratory  and  work- 
shop are  the  same  word,  and  have  the  same  meaning  fundamentally.  Wheu  i; 
was  discovered  to  be  necessary  to  give  students  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering* 
aome  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  processes  they  would  have  u 
deal  with  professionally,  the  method  of  instruction  chosen  was  the  laboratory 
method,  and  the  result  was  a  generalized  mechanical  workshop  presided  over  by  a 
professor  of  mechanic  arts.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts  in 
the  Massachusetts- Institute  of  Technology  in  this  city,  and  of  its  Russian  prototrf«e; 
and  this  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  manual  training  schools  which  have  sprung  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Given  a  uiaii 
who  is  a  true  teacher  to  preside  in  the  workshop,  and  the  whole  work  beoimei 
educational,  and  the  place  a  school.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  then,  if  this  wur&- 
shop  instruction  is  found  to  be  good  for  purposes  other  than  those  originally  co^- 
templated.  The  coarser  materials,  implements,  and  operations  of  the  worksh'i' 
afford  excellent  means  of  preparation  for  the  finer  processes  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tories later,  whether  these  be  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  collie,  or  e]sewhe^^ 
It  might  seem  like  taking  high  ground  to  say  that  the  wcnrkshop  should  fumiaha 
part  of 

EVERT  BOY*S  FTmNO  FOB  OOLLBGB, 

and  yet  such  a  position  would  be  not  without  good  reasons  to  sustain  it.  Among 
the  100  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  whose  oocufMitions  (D^ 
cember,  1886,)  were  known,  there  were  29  who  were  students  in  higher  instituti<>:i^ 
of  learning;  16  of  these  were  students  in  technology «  10  were  general  students  i£ 
colleges,  two  were  medical  students  and  one  was  a  law  student  These  facts  bii*^^ 
that  the  manual  training  school  lias  been  iLsed  to  some  extent  as  a  factor  in  general 
education.  This  appears  still  further  in  the  fact  tliat  the  100  graduates  just  referral 
to  include  2i  who  were  in  mercantile  pursuits,  mostly  as  clerks,  and  who  appear 
to  have  used  the  manual  training  school  as  a  substitute  for  the  (nrdio&ry  high  school- 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAIKINa  SCHOOL 

Thus  far  we  have  kept  in  view  the  general  educational  character  of  the  maflus^ 
training  school,  and  have  outlined  the  fimction  it  may  be  expected  to  discbarge 
when  used  for  general  purposes.  But  let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  important  spK'ial 
function  such  a  school  would  have  in  any  large  city  at  the  present  time.  1^'^ 
manual  training  school  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  substitute  yet  devised  (^^ 
the  apprenticeship  of  former  days  now  so  much  fallen  into  disuse.  Among  theboy>^ 
to-day  growing  up  in  the  city  there  are  many  who  will  beco  iie  artisans,  wr 
number  will  exceed  that  of  the  boys  who  will  l)ecome  professional  men  of  anykinu' 
Now,  whether  these  boys  become  arttsaiis  of  greater  or  less  skill,  whether  thev  ^ 
derstand  their  craft  so  as  to  direct  others,  or,  failing,  must  submit  to  the  giiidance 
of  superiors,  whether  they  may  aspire  to  the  higher  or  must  be  content  with  tb^ 
lower  rewards  of  their  labor,  all  this  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  edaca- 
tion  they  can  bring  to  that  labor.  The  schools  do  much  for  those  who  will  enter  tb<? 
professions.  Can  they  do  more  and  better  than  they  are  now  doing  for  those  wb  J 
will  become  artisans?  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  artisans  of  those  who  ^vou]u 
not  otherwise  be  such;  but  it  is  a  question  of  better  preparation  for  those  who  >^i|^ 
be  such  in  any  event.  Now,  there  are  many  who  will  say,  Give  your  future  ar^ 
sans  a  high  school  and  a  college  education.  There  is,  they  say,  one  course  <» 
studies  —  the  humanities  —  which  is  best  for  all  to  pursue,  to  the  end,  if  possible.  an<' 
if  not,  then  as  far  as  may  be.  Without  pausing  to  refute  this  one-sided  view*.  *^ 
even  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  road  thus  pointed  out,  it  is  enough  to  remeoi' 
her  that  the  r(Mid  is  far  too  long,  and  the  journey  too  costly  in  time  and  money  ^>f 
most  boys  to  think  of  starting  upon  it.  The  problem  is  simply  this:  Given  a  li"^' 
dred  boys  and  three  years  of  time,  say,  from  14  or  15  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  to  turn 
them  out  at  the  end  of  the  time  with  the  maximum  of  preparation  for  skilled  haiw' 
craft.  Experience  is  beginning  to  show  that  the  best  solution  of  this  problem  is  tc  '^ 
found  not  in  classical  high  schools  and  colleges,  not  in  any  school  devoted  to  bo*^*^ 
work  alone,  but  in  the  manual  training  school  with  its  union.of  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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t  of  the  lOO  graduates  already  referred  to,  there  were  (December,  1886,)  32  at 
•rk  m  trades,  for  which  their  three  years'  instruction  in  the  manual  training  school 
1  been  a  direct  preparation.  Some  were  working  as  journeymen,  others,  although 
ii  quite  young  as  foreman.  Among  them  were  18  mechanics  (mostly  machinists), 
armers,  5  draughtsmen,  3  architects,  and  1  practical  electrician.  To  these  might 
added  some  of  the  clerks  above  referred  to  as  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  tor 
^y  were  holding  positions  in  which  their  mechanical  knowled^  must  be  specially 
^ful.  If  to  these  we  add  nine  graduates  who  were  engaged  m  teaching  the  me- 
anic  arts  in  other  manual  training  schools  the  result  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
uiuatee  of  one  flourishing  manual  training  school  were  prepared  to  enter  at  once 

0  paying  occupations,  with  a  comfortable  propect  of  reaclung  the  better  positionB 
their  respective  trades  —  of  being  the  leaders  rather  than  the  led. 

THE  IMTBODUCnON  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  OIRARD  COLLBGB. 

An  interesting  piece  of  testimony  was  picked  up  last  year  by  me  while  visiting 
rard  College.  This  great  institution  then  contained  1185  boys  of  ages  from  16  to 
years.  About  800  of  the  older  boys  were  receiving  mechanical  instruction  in  the 
rtt  equipped  workshops  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction, 
;  me  quote  B  passage  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors : 
'*  The  plan  of  instruction  *  *  *  is  to  commence  with  the  draughting  room, 
liere  the  beginner  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  simple  article  or 
ece  of  machinery,  which  he  will  then  take  to  the  wood  working  or  turning  de- 
Ttment,  and  as  a  model  for  the  foundry,  where  he  will  be  taught  to  cast  it  in  metal, 
om  the  foundry  he  will  take  his  casting  to  the  metal  bench,  and  there  complete  it 
r  the  purpose  <k  its  design.  This  finished,  he  will  begin  again  with  some  more 
mplicated  piece  of  work  in  the  draughting  room,  going  through  the  same  routine 
;ainand  again,  until  draughtsman,  wood  worker,  turner,  forger  and  skilled  worker 
metal,  he  either  goes  out  into  the  world  competent  to  earn  his  living  at  least  in 
me  one  of  these  employments ;  or  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  the 
d,  still  under  the  age  of  18  vears,  is  sufficiently  instructed  in  each  branch,  and 
lows  a  preference  to  one,  and  has  not  yet  found  a  suitable  place,  he  may  be  per- 
itted  to  make  himself  more  perfect  in  that  one  which  he  prefers." 
The  directors  go  on  to  say  in  general:  **  Our  introduction  of  this  mechanical  in- 
raction  seems  almost  providential,  in  view  of  the  scarceness  of  apprenticeshijps. 
p  to  almost  the  end  of  the  year  1884  mental  work  alone  was  tau^nt,  and  during 
lat  year  only  about  one-third  of  the  boys  who  left  college  entered  into  mechanicstl 
irsuits ;  of  those  who  left  during  1885,  and  since  instruction  in  ordinary  wood- 
ork  and  turning  has  been  introduced,  two-thirds  have  obtained  work  in  mechanical 
^cupations." 
Now,  as  to  the 

VALUE  OF  THIS  MECHANICAL  INSTRUCTION 

L  comparison  with  ordinary  apprentioeship  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  Phila- 
ilphisL :  One  lar&^e  establishment  of  this  kind,  in  which  five  years*  apprenticeship 
the  rule,  takes  me  boys  who  have  had  the  full  course  of  mechanical  instruction 

1  Girard  College,  crediting  them  with  three  years*  time  on  the  apprenticeship, 
bw,  this  mechanical  instruction  and  drawing  in  the  college  would  not  occupy,  ac- 
>rding  to  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  given  me,  more  than  10  hours  a  week  for 
iree  years.  The  average  was  considerably  less  than  that.  Put  against  this  the 
me  spent  by  the  ordinary  apprentice ;  call  it,  at  a  low  estimate,  50  hours  a  week 
>T  the  same  period  of  tfajree  years,  and  you  have  the  elements  for  a  comparison. 
esult,  the  value  of  school  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  is  to  that  of  apprenticeship 
i  five  is  to  (Hie.  And  this  is  the  judgment,  not  of  theorists  or  educationial  men,  but 
I  practical  business  men  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  Surely,  if  experience 
ke  this  accumulates,  we  may  soon  reach  a  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  manual 
•aining  school  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  apprenticeship  question.  Persons  familiar 
ith  the  needs  of  boys  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  are  looking  on  with  hope  that 
iich  schools  may  offer  a  way  out  of  certain  serious  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
re  felt  by  many  parents,  and  by  some  teachers  who  are  much  consulted  in  regard 
>  the  choice  of  occupations  for  boys.  There  are  many  skilled  handicrafts,  the  ways 
0  which  are  practically  closed  now,  except  to  a  favored  few.  There  is  no  appren- 
iceship  in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  employment  are  such  that 
be  youth  can  hardly  expect  to  learn  the  whole  trade.    He  gan  hardly  ever  become  an 
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**  all  round  "  workman,  but  only  a  **  one- job  man/'  or  a  mere  machine  tender.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  American  boy  hates  the  bondage  of  apprenticeship,  will 
not  endure  it,  and  so  voluntarily  shuts  himself  out  from  many  desurable  oGC4lpation^. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  American  apprentice  sees  quite  as  clearly  as  his  ma^ 
ter  whether  their  relation  is  mutually  beneficial  or  not.  He  is  quick  enough  to  £%ee 
the  advantages  of  good  instruction,  and  to  know  when  he  is  cheated  out  of  it.  S<> 
he  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  can  better  pick  up  a  trade  by  working  here  and  therv 
than  to  learn  it  regularly  by  serving  his  time,  even  where  apprenticeship  exist":. 
Now  give  this  keen  American  boy  a  fair  chance  to  learn  skilled  nandicraft,  give  him 
the  preparatory  instruction  of  a  good  manual  training  school,  and  he  will  soon 
enough  find  his  way  to  profitable  employment. 

THE  IBCPORTANCE  TO  A  COUNTRY  OP  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  TBAININQ  IN  ARTISTIC 

INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Peck,  the  labor  commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York  tells  us  in  his  recent 
report  that  the  skilled  handicrafts  in  that  state  are  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  native 
Americans  into  those  of  well  trained  foreigners.  The  highw  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
quired and  the  higher  the  wages,  the  less  likely  is  the  workman  to  be  an  American, 
in  some  manufactories  where  the  highest  grades  of  skill  are  demanded  not  one  Ameri- 
can employ 6  is  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  has  bec^n 
brought  to  pass  by  a  neglect  to  provide  suitable  manual  instruction  for  American 
youth.  In  the  coimtries f rom  which  these  highly  skilled  artisans  are  imported,  the 
old  apprenticeship  system  is  rapidly  decaying.  Already  the  necessary  mstruction 
has  been  provided  in  other  ways.  In  the  sharp  industrial  competition  there  goin^ 
on,  each  nation  sees  very  clearly  that  succ^ess  is  in  the  head  and  hand  of  the  skills: 
artisan.  To  let  his  race  dwindle  or  die  out  m^ans  industrial  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hojied 
America  will  learn  the  lesson  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  lately  given  some  striking  figures  to  show  how  much 
better  off  all  classes  of  laborers  are  now  than  they  were  in  1860.  The  purchasing 
power  of  their  wages  then  and  now  has  been  reckoned  in  terms  of  an  average  daily 
portion  of  food  materials,  and  the  comparison  stands  thus :  (a)  For  foremen,  ov^^r- 
seers  and  mechanics  of  special  skill  there  has  been  a  rise  from  2374  portions  in  l^ti* 
to  4000  portions  in  1885-6:  {b)  for  machinists,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  caipentors 
and  painters,  from  1512  to  2400  portions;  (c)  for  operatives  in  factories,  workshops. 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  &c.,  from  1290  to  1800  portions;  (d)  for  common  laborers, 
from  980  to  14(W  portions.  All  classes  are  much  better  off  now  than  they  werv  ia 
1860,  but 

THE  SPECIAL  POINT 

I  wish  now  to  present  is  the  relatively  laiger  share  in  this  improvement  that  hiehly 
skilled  labor  enjoys.  The  improvement  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  skOl  i< 
greater.  In  the  class  of  highest  skill  the  improvement  was  69  per  cent;  in  the  nt^xt 
class  59  i3er  cent;  in  the  next  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lowest  43  per  cent.  fW'ts  of 
this  kind,  becoming  generally  known,  ought  to  draw  more  youth  into  skilled  me- 
chanical industries,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  when  suitable  opportimitieB  for  prepa- 
ration are  offered  them. 

THE  USES  OF  A  MANUAL  TRAININO  SCHOOL. 

There  are  three  general  functions  which  a  manual  training  school  seems  well 
adapted  to  discharge. 

1.  To  give  a  broad  ground  training  for  those  who  will  become  skilled  artiaaiis. 

2.  To  give  a  good  preparation  for  admission  to  higher  technical  and  sdeDtifi*: 
schools. 

8.  To  give  a  good  training  for  general  purposes. 

The  time  in  such  a  school  is  usually  divided  into  10  hours  a  week  for  book  studifs. 
5  hours  for  drawing  and  10  hours  for  shop  work.  The  course  should  be  three  vear- 
long  for  boys  of  ajjes  from  14  or  15  to  17  or  18.  The  place  for  such  a  school  in  our 
school  system  is  side  by  side  with  and  on  the  same  level  with  the  Latin  and  hi^rh 
schools.  Boys  would  pass  into  it  after  completing  their  grammar  school  .studii-^ 
Such  a  school  Philadelphia  has  lately  made  a  part  of  her  free  public  school  systei: 
Baltimore  did  the  same  somewhat  earlier;  Toledo  has  one,  and  perhaps'  oth*  r 
places.  The  excellent  manual  training  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  er 
do  wed  schools,  and  there  is  a  charge  for  tuition.  Enterprising  business  men  i  ^ 
these  two  cities,  seeing  the  merits  of  Prof.  Runkle's  school  i^  ih^citi^  miicklv  su:- 
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icribed  the  money  and  established  these  two  schools,  and,  further,  provided  some 
xee  scholarships  in  them.  My  hope  is  that  Boston  will  follow  the  example  of  Phil- 
idelphia  in  this  matter,  and  set  up  a  perfectly  free  school  for  Boston  boys'  benefit. 
Che  next  best  thing  would  be  for  Boston  men  to  follow  the  examples  of  Chicago 
uen,  endow  a  school  and  partially  support  it  by  tuition  fees,  which,  however, 
ihould  be  moderate,  and  in  proper  cases  wholly  remissible.  In  either  case,  a  great 
educational  need  of  this  city  would  be  supplied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Supt.  Seaver'S  address,  Prof.  Cross  was  introduced,  and  made 
I  short  and  instructive  address  upon  ''  The  Practical  Results  of  Electricity." 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Professor  Thomas  Davidson. 

The  evidence  of  a  general  interest  felt  by  the  public,  no  less  than 
by  the  educators  themselves,  in  the  discussions  of  the  proposed  new 
methods  of  Industrial  Instruction  is  seen  in  the  articles  relating  to 
its  various  phases  which  are  given  in  the  public  journals,  maga- 
zines^ and  reviews  of  the  day. 

The  following  thoughtful  article  contributed  to  the  Forum*  by  a 
well-known  autnor  and  educator,  is  commended  to  all  interested  in 
the  subject  as  containing  the  conclusions  of  a  conxpetent  observer, 
familiar  with  educational  theories  and  methods,  and  accustomed  to 
consider  a  subject  from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  treatment  of  tne  topics  considered. 

Professor  Davidson  begins  by  showing  that  the  changes  in  the  sit- 
uation due  to  the  developments  of  modern  civilization  necessitate 
corresi)onding  changes  in  education,  referring  especially  to  broad 
economic  considerations. 

THE  TERM  ''MANUAL  TRAINING"  DEFINED. 

lianual  training,  in  its  broadest  sense,  means  the  training  of  the  hand  for  any 
purpose,  and  extends  to  writing,  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  liberal  and  mechan- 
ical arts. 

Piano-playing  demands  an  enormous  amount  of  manual  training.  But.  in  ordi- 
nary usage,  the  phrase  means  only  the  training  of  the  hand  in  the  arts  of  design 
and  of  manufacture.  In  this  sense  it' is  but  one  branch  in  a  system  of  practical 
economic  education,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  others. 

These  remarks  are  in  no  way  intended  to  disparage  manual  training  but  to  show 
its  proper  place  in  economic  education.  Manual  training  is  the  favorite  of  the  day^ 
ana  there  is  no  harm  in  this.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  it,  lest  we  end  by  provoking  a  reaction  against  it,  when  it  shall 
prove  not  to  accomplish,  by  itself,  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 

In  any  case,  seeing  that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  citizens  must  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  manufacturing,  and  that  success  in  this  requires  manual  training,  such 
training  must  be  included  in  our  systems  of  education.  But  it  is  not  merely  our 
economic  system  that  demands  manual  training;  our  whole  view  of  life  demands 
it  Two  thm^  are  essential  to  life  as  we  conceive  it  —  culture  and  freedom.  With- 
out these  life  is  not  human.  Now,  manual  training  is  at  once  an  essential  part  of 
culture  and  an  essential  condition  of  true  freedom.-  It  is  simply  the  culture  of  one 
set  of  the  active  human  powers.  At  present,  even  among  so-ciEdled  cultured  people, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  manual  incapables  and  ignoramuses,  who,  so  far  from 
heing  asham^  of  their  incapacity,  rather  look  down  upon  those  who  possess  man- 
^  culture,  forgetting  that  the  man  who  cannot  use  his  hands  skillfully  is  cut  off 
from  one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions  of  independence. 

It  is  a  settled  fact,  then,  that  manual  training  is  demanded  as  an  essential  part 
oj  modem  education,  both  economic  and  liberal  Tlie  question  that  remains  is. 
How  shall  this  training  be  imparted?  That  it  will  involve  a  considerable  outlay  of 
time  and  mohej  may  be  regarded  as  certain.    It  will,  of  course,  also  call  for  a  large 
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number  of  teachers  capable  of  imparting  manual  instruction.  It  does  not.  how- 
ever, follow  that  we  shall  have  to  add  either  to  our  school-budget  or  to  the  number 
of  our  teachers. 

He  then  refers  to  the  complaint  of  "overpressure"  of  studies  and 

sAys! 

SUQQESTIONS  FOB  BOOMOMIZING  SCHOOL  TDCE. 

But  we  need  not  add  even  an  hour^s  work  to  that  now  done  there,  in  order  to 
introduce  it.  Let  us  do  away  with  what  is  nonsensical  and  hurtful  in  our  present 
courses,  and  plenty  of  time  wiU  be  left  for  aU  the  manual  training  that  is  desira- 
ble. Do  away,  for  example,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  arithmetic,  a  great  deal  of 
the  formal  grammar,  the  whole  of  the  elocution  and  elocutionary  reading  that  are 
now  taught.  Above  all,  do  away  with  the  whole  wicked  system  of  school  exhibi- 
tions, which  not  only  waste  valuable  time,  but  teach  so  many  evU  lessons  of  vanity, 
envy  and  selfishness,  and  whose  cheap,  vulgar  applause  so  tends  to  unfit  young 
people  for  the  sober,  unapplauded  duties  or  real  life.  Do  away,  also,  with  the 
whole  marking  and  ranking  system,  which  goes  so  far  to  misplace  tiiie  motives  for 
study,  encourages  cramming  and  display,  and  occupies  so  much  time. 

If  these  things  and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  removed,  plenty  of  time  would 
remain  for  manual  taraining.  Nay,  more,  much  of  what  womd  be  left  after  such 
removal  might  be  taught  more  n^ily  and  effectually  in  connection  with  manual 
training.  Die  very  learning  of  the  alphabet  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  manual 
training,  and  indeed  it  is  so,  wherever  children  learn  the  letters  by  writing  them. 
Instruction  in  writing  is  manual  training.  We  know  that  in  the  ancient  world 
reading  was  taught  by  writing,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  manual  dexterity  therebj 
attained.  But  other  forms  of  manual  training  might  be  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  learning  of  the  alphabet.  Children  might  be  taught  to  mould  the  letters 
in  some  soft  material,  or  to  cut  them  out  in  paper,  card-board,  or  wood.  A^do, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic  ought  to  be  taught  dv  means  of  an  abacus,  as  was  done 
in  ancient  times,  and  each  child  ought  to  be  made  to  construct  its  own.  GJeographj 
ought  to  be  taught  by  means  of  map-drawing  or  globe-making,  and  so  on.  llus 
method  of  instruction  would  not  only  impart. manual  training,  and  cultivate  the 
active,  in  connection  with  the  cognitive,  faculties,  but  it  would,  moreover,  be  the 
most  effective  mode  of  teaching,  insuring  accuracy  and  retention.  Indeed,  there 
is  hardly  a  branch  of  useful  instruction  now  given  in  our  schools  that  might  not  be 
imparted  better  by  being  connected  with  manual  training.  Bv  thus  coanectiB^ 
mental  with  manual  training,  the  teacher  could  do  awa^  with  all  that  is  so  weari- 
some and  unwholesome  in  class  recitations,  devote  special  attention  to  each  pupil, 
Sromote  each  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  for  promotion,  and  make  them  aU  interested 
oers,  instead  of  timid  or  vain  babblers.  And,  even  if  this  method  should  require 
more  time  than  the  other  (which  it  would  not),  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  draw  upon 
the  time  now  devoted  to  mere  useless  play  or  foolishness.  Play  is  an  exceUent  thmg, 
and  every  child  ought  to  have  a  fair  snare  of  it;  but  there  are  many  kinds  of  manual 
employment  which  might  with  advantage  take  the  place  of  a  good  deal  of  plfty* 
ana,  indeed,  would  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  tne  most  interesting  play,  for 
example,  sawing,  turning,  planing,  carving. 

SUGGESTIONS  POR  OUTDOOR  EMPLOYMENTS  FOR  PUPILS. 

But  the  arts  of  primary  production,  especially  gardening,  would  furnish  some  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  play,  as  they  coula  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  I  have  been 
in  Italian  schools,  where  each  boy  had  his  own  garden-plot  to  cultivate  and  tend, 
and  in  almost  every  case  I  found  the  boys  interested  in,  and  benefited  by,  their 
work. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  manual  training  might,  under  judicious  managemait, 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  of  every  grade,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils 
and  without  calling  for  any  additional  time.    This  disposes  of  the  first  objection. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  COST,  OON8IDEBED. 

The  second  takes  this  form.  The  public  treasury  cannot  afford  the  means  to  nay 
for  the  additional  school  accommodation,  and  the  additional  trained  teachers  that 
would  become  almost  a  necessity,  were  a  system  of  manual  training  introduced  into 
the  schools.  Now,  this  is  simple,  unmitigated  nonsense.  The  public  could  veil 
afford  three  times  the  sum  it  now  pays  for  education,  and  be  richer  afterwards. 
Indeed,  no  public  money  is  so  well  iuve^tad  a9  that  wi^ch  is  ipv^s^ed  |n  educatioD- 
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▲N  AMERICAN  MISTAKE. 

It  18  a  strange  American  peculiarity,  however,  that  we  are  willing  to  invest 
means  in  anyuiing  rather  than  in  men.  The  result  is  that  we  have  big  railroads, 
big  bridges,  big  steamers,  big  hotels,  big  fires,  big  accidents,  big  frauds,  big 
*'  boodlers,"  and  little  men.    We  have  eveiything  but  the  main  thing. 

But,  knowing  that  the  public  considers  anything  a  safer  object  of  investment 
than  itself,  I  hasten  to  assure  it  that  the  sums  at  present  devoted  to  public  educa- 
tion would,  if  judiciously  applied,  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  acconunoda- 
tion  and  aU  the  teachers  ndcessary  for  manual  training. 

ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  TRAININQ  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  BY  THE  REGULAR  TEACHERS. 

In  the  first  j>lace,  as  regards  the  teachers:  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
every  teacher  m  the  schoolB  should  not  fit  himself  or  herself  to  impart  elementary 
manual  training.  Every  normal  school  ou^ht  to  have  a  department  of  manual 
training,  and  every  candidate  for  a  position  m  the  schools  ought  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  that  branch.  Teachers,  above  all  other  persons,  ought  to  have 
universal  culture,  and  of  this  a  very  essential  part  is  manual  culture.  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  manual  training  might  be  introduced  into  our  school  curriculum 
without  the  appointment  of  any  new  teachers,  except  in  the  highest  grades,  and  of 
these  *I  shall  speak  further  on.  So  also  as  regards  accommodation:  a  great  deal  of 
manual  training  might  be  introduced  without  calling  for  any  more  or  larger  school 
rooms.  Already  drawing,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  manual  training, 
finds  room  in  many  schools.  To  be  sure,  it  is  very  often  badly  taught;  but  it  would 
not  require  any  additional  room  if  it  were  well  taught.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  other  branches.  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  written  by  an  Italian  country 
school  master,  from  which  I  translate  the  following  most  apposite  passage: 

WHAT  A  TEACHER  IN  ITALY  HAS  SAID. 

**  I  am  advocating  a  work-school,  not  a  workshop.  To  turn  the  primary  school 
into  a  trainingHschool  for  mechanics  would  be  to  fall  into  a  very  grievous  excess 
*  *  *  Manual  labor  was  introduced,  some  time  ago,  into  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  into  the  orphan  asylum.  Why,  then,  should  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentanr  schools,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  contribute  to  swell  the  con- 
tents of  the  public  treasury,  be  less  expert  workmen  and  worse  educated  than  those 
miserable  creatures  who  fdl  our  institutions  of  public  charity?  Does  not  this  seem 
a  grave  social  injustice  ? 

**How  shall  we  provide  tools?  you  will  ask.  How  shall  we  fit  up  the  work- 
shop? Where  shall  we  find  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  various  mechanical  arts,  if 
we  have  no  pecuniary  means  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  reply  :  Every  little  workman,  once  in 
love  with  his  work,  buys  his  own  tools,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  make  use  of  them, 
or  else  he  sets  about  persuading  his  parents  to  buy  him,  at  one  time,  a  file  ;  at  an- 
other, a  pair  of  pincers  ;  at  another,  a  hammer  ;  and  he  will  find  this  an  easier  task 
than  that  of  the  school  master  who  tries  to  persuade  them  to  buy  a  grammar,  an 
arithmetic,  or  a  geo^^raphy.  And  be  assured  that  the  boy,  once  in  possession  of  his 
tools,  will  occupy  his  hands,  and  find  work  for  himself.  Instead  of  buying  play- 
things, he  will  make  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  not  break  them  to  pieces 
next  day,  m  order  to  see  how  they  are  made  inside.  *  ♦  *  For  the  purposes  in 
question,  the  school  rooms  at  present  existing  are  sufficient,  if  only  slight  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  desks,  rendering  them  serviceable  for  work,  as  well 
as  for  study,  as  they  now  are  in  many  well-regulated  girls'  schools.  Again,  the 
simple  use  of  the  more  common  implements  may  be  taught  by  the  common-school 
master,  without  his  pretending  to  be  either  a  mason  or  a  carpenter.  ♦  ♦  *  This 
will  answer  in  the  lower  classes.  For  the  higher  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  pupils  will  have  to  proceed  farther  in  tne  learning  of  handicrafts,  a  separate 
workshop,  with  special  teachers,  \(ill  be  necessary.  We  must  erect  shops  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  school-building,  and  grant  the  free  use  of  them  to  workmen  distin- 
guished for  good  conduct,  morality,  and  ability,  on  condition  that  they  teach  their 
trades  to  those  school-children  who  desire  to  learn  them.  This  is  already  done  in 
the  boys'  Orphan  Asylum  at  Milan."* 

Though  these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  country  schools  of  northern 
Italy,  they  will,  with  slight  modifications,  apply  to  the  city  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Elementary  manual  training  —  not  only  writing  and  drawing,  but  also  the 
use  of  tools  —  can  unquestionably  be  taught  in  our  present  schools  without  any  ad- 
ditional space  or  teaching  force,  if  we  will  only  economize  wisely  in  other  direc- 
tions. 
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To  emphasize  the  great  importance  in  his  opinion  of  higher  tech- 
nical education.  Professor  Davidson  makes  some  statements  thai 
seem  rather  extreme;  though  he  seeks  to  guard  himself  from  tit? 
charge  of  extra va^^ance  in  statement,  by  affirming  that  no  such  ex- 
treme measures  will,  in  his  judgment,  be  required.  He,  however, 
closes  his  article  with  a  very  wise  caution. 

WHILE   MANUAL    TRAINING  IS   DESIRABLE    AND    PRACTICABLE,   rT    IS  BY  NO   MEANS 
A  PANACEA  FOR  ALL  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

It  apiiears,  then,  that  while  both  our  modem  life,  as  a  whole,  and  oar  present 
economical  condition  demand  that  manual  culture  should  form  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  all  the  objections  usually  urged  against  its  introductioa  c;an  *be 
readily  met.  At  the  same  tmie,  those  persons  who  are  championing  manual  train- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  most  essential  part  of  education  —  as  if  by  means  of  it  all  th^ 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  were  to  be  cured ~ must  bear  three  things  in  miad:  (I)  that 
practical  training  is  but  one  branch  of  education;  (2)  that  manual  training  is  but 
one  branch  of  practical  training;  and  (3)  that  even  the  most  practical  training  can- 
not by  itself  greatly  better  any  large  number  of  persons,  unless  at  the  same  time 
other  conditions  are  fulfilled.  *  ♦  •  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  tiien, 'that 
while  we  seek,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  promote  manual  training,  we  do  nol 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  ia  but  one  element,  and  by  no  means  the  moat  mo- 
mentous, in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  and  economic  problem  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us. 
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VI. 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION   BEFORE  THE    NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  IN  CHICAGO,  JULY,  1887. 


INTRODUCTION. 

From  the  official  report  *  of  the  1887  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  the  following  account  of  the  attention  there  given 
to  tlie  various  phases  of  the  Industrial  Education  movement,  nave 
been  compiled.  This  handsome,  well  printed  volume,  of  over  800 
pages,  is  very  similar  in  the  character  ot  its  contents,  to  the  volumes 
Defore  referred  to  containing  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Education,  held  in  London,  in  1884.  In 
addition  to  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  before  which 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  the  nine  special  Departments  which 
compose  the  Association  held  each  their  separate  sessions.  This 
volume  undertakes  to  give  all  the  reports  made,  papers  read,  addresess 
delivered,  and  discussions  which  took  place,  in  all  these  meetings; 
and,  so  doing,  comprises  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  education,  in  many  phases.  It  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  this 
appendix,  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  this  valuable  collection, 
nor  is  it  essential;  since  the  volume  published  by  the  Association  is 
readily  accessible  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  it.  t 

The  papers  and  discussions  relating  to  the  Kindergarten,  J  to  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Manual  Training,  to  Drawing,  §  and  to  the 
very  large  and  notable  Educational  and  Industrial  Art  Exhibition 
shown  at  this  meeting,  are  all  germane  to  the  topics  treated  in  this 
volume  and  will  be  quoted  from  in  their  appropriate  connection. 

At  this,  the  seventn  annual  meeting  of  tne  Association,  which  was 
opened  Jiilv  12,  1887,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendents  of  the  City  and  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  each  made  appropriate  addresses  of  welcome. 

(a)  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ALLAN  C.  STORY. 

From  the  address  by  Hon.  Allan  C.  Story,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  the  following  passages,  relating  to  the 

*The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, session  of  the  year  1887,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Published  by  the  Association. 
Salem,  Mass.    Observer  Book  and  Job  Print,  1  City  Hall  Avenue,  1888.    Pp.  829. 

,  t  Address  Professor  James  H.  Canfield,  Secretary  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, LAvtrrence,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.,  for  copies  of  this  Report  of  the  Chicago  meeting, 

t  Bee  Appendix  J,  paper  VI,  (c)  to  (f )  inclusive ;  of  this  Volume, '  *  Art  andJ 

Report,  Part  11."  Digitized  by  ^    -^ 

§See  Appendix  Q,  paper  VI,  of  this  volume. 
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topics  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  Industrial  E^ducation. 
are  quoted: 

Whether  lye  are  doing  as  well  for  the  coming  generation  as  the  teachexs  oC  tbr 
present  did  for  us  is  a  question  that  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  virtue  of  every  nation  is  measured  by  the  intelligence  of  its  people. 

The  perpetuation  of  our  own  system  of  government  depends  upon  the  education  cf 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  present  generation.  What  can  be  of  greater  iniptc- 
tance,  therefore,  than  the  proper  training  of  our  children? 

With  the  exception  of  drawing,  very  little  is  now  taught  that  serves  to  give  even 
an  insight  to  the  mdustrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  ofn 
people  must  be  engaged. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  large  niuuber,  this  important  class  the  curriculum  of  gram- 
mar-school work  should  be  so  modified  that  pupils  may  be  given  facilities  for  aca  uir- 
ing  scientific  knowledge,  useful  to  them  in  the  employment  which  each  is  to  follow 
through  life. 

These  children  leave  the  school-room  and  are  compelled  to  waste  years  that  shoulJ 
be  devoted  to  study  in  learning  the  practice,  often  without  theory,  of  the  trade  lt 
employment  chosen  for  them,  and  the  technical  knowledge  or  manual  dexterity, 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  become  ** bread-winners."  There  should  be  in  additic«o 
to  our  present  course  of  study,  a  special  or  scientific  course,  in  which  all  pupils,  win. 
from  inclination  or  other  circumstances  prefer  it,  may  receive  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  simple  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  electricitT. 
magnetism,  and  such  other  studies  as  will  bear  directly  upon  their  future  employ- 
ment. 

MANUAL  TRADONG  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  CHICAGO. 

During  the  past  yeiCr  classes  of  high-school  pupils  in  our  city  have  received  instruc 
tion  in  mechanical  drawing,  combing  with  wood-working  with  tools,  with  the  ml>^t 
astonishing  results,  and  at  trifiing  expense.  Samples  of  their  work  are  here  to-nighc 
on  exhibition. 

It  is  not  contended  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  proper  to  teach  a  trade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Uie  State;  but,  rather,  that,  by  combinmg  industrial  work  with  the  teaching 
of  the  school,  a  better  method  of  training  the  intellect  is  obtained,  insuring  greater 
efficiency  in  the  workman  and  a  saving  of  time  to  the  pupil,  both  of  which  are  of 
benefit  to  the  State. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  special  course  would  be  to  make  our  scholars  either  com- 
mercially or  industrially  a  success,  in  that  each  will  possess  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  utluzed,  as  he  passes  out  from  school  into  the  active  world,  in 
which  thenceforth  he  is  to  be  a  factor. 

Experience  teaches  that  boys  thus  trained  more  readily  comprehend  the  oral 
teachmg  of  the  schools,  and  liave  a  better  understanding  of  what  they  read.  Those, 
also,  who  take  the  mechanical  or  manual  course  of  study,  are  enabled  to  carry  along 
the  same  studies  of  the  course  as  those  who  do  not,  thus  demonstrating  that  tlie  ex- 
ercise incident  to  manual  education  is  a  stimulant  to  intellectual  development. 

In  France,  since  the  war  of  1870-71,  this  feature  of  school  work  has  received 
marked  attention,  and  added  materially  to  the  development  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  people. 

The  British  nation  has  also  given  attention  to  this  feature  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  its  laboring  classes,  by  providing  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various  mechanical  industries  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  said  that  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  tlie  "  new  hoard 
schools ''  of  any  of  the  large  cities  in  England,  will  exhibit  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
studies  referred  to  as  those  sixteen  and  seventeen,  in  the  high  schools  under  the  for- 
mer  course  of  study. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  larger  proportion  of  pupils  in  grammar  schooU 
get  no  other  opportunity  for  an  education,  the  importance  of  maung  their  educa- 
tional life  as  useful  as  possible  must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  I  think  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  a  right  to  ask  tliis  of  our  school  authorities. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  many  employers  that  they  cannot  keep  our  American  boys 
at  their  work,  tnat  they  do  not  like  manual  labor.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  edu- 
cators to  chimge  this.  Our  public  school  system  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  gi  vt* 
the  children  of  our  working  people  the  idea  that  labor  is  either  low,  uninteresting,  or 
vulgar.  We  must  give  this  rising  generation  an  opi^ortunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  our  mechanical  employments,  and  thus  im- 
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bue  them  with  an  interest  in  them,  and  an  intelligence  which  will  ma'ke  their  em- 
ployment attractive. 

'niat  this  can  be  done  without  materially  increasing  the  expense  is  believed;  but  if 
liot,  when  the  results  are  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by  our  people,  the  fullest  author- 
ity in  this  direction  will  be  granted. 

It  has  been  said  b^  those  competent  to  judge  that  the  proficiency  exhibited  by 
OUT  high-school  class  in  wood-worldng  during  the  past  year  is  equa  to  three  years*  in- 
stmction  by  the  ordinary  apprentice  system;  and,  after  seeing  tne  specimens  of  their 
work  on  exhibition  here,  I  am  prepared  to  concur  in  this  view. 

This  demonstrates  that,  by  giving  more  attention  to  scientific  instruction  and  to  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  our  public  schools  may  be  made  to  do  much  toward 
meeting  the  present  requirements  of  industry,  while  the  healthy  reaction  upon  the 
schools  themselves  will  be  beneficial,  fh  giving  to  intellectual  training  a  higher  value 
in  ail  classes  of  society. 

If  it  can  be  impressed  upon  our  people,  young  and  old,  that  to  be  a  successful  carpen- 
ter, machinist,  or  moulder,  is  as  honorable,  requires  as  much  skill,  and  can  be  made  as 
profitable  as  to  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  clerk,  the  demand  for  apprenticeships  in  our 
best  shops  will  be  increased,  and  educated  labor  supersede  the  *'rule  of  thiunb,'* 
which  now  holds  such  despotic  sway  among  our  mechanics. 

The  morning  session  of  the  fourth  day  was  given  to  the  consid- 
eration of  "The  Place  Manual  Training  should  occupy  in  a  system 
of  Public  Schools." 

Papers  were  read  by  President  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  by  Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  director  of  Drawing  in 
the  Schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  by  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

The  discussion  which  followed 

was  particinated  in  by  Messrs.  Miner,  of  Massachusetts;  Ordwav,  of  Louisiana; 
Allison,  of  Nova  Scotia;  Ham,  of  Illinois;  Soldan,  of  Missouri;  Peabody  and  De 
Garmo,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Rickoff,  of  New  York,  and  others;  President  Walker 
closing. 

(Jb)  MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES. 

By  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.D. 

The  speaker  began  with  the  statement  that  the  need  for  "me- 
chanical" education,  as  he  prefers  to  term  it,  increases  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  towns  and  cities,  while  the  difficulties  and  cost 
of  establishing  it  greatly  diminishes;  that  in  the  country,  or  in  small 
villages,  it  is  neither  so  much  needed  nor  is  it  at  present  practicable 
to  introduce  it.  Having  graphically  pictured  the  present  conditions 
that  surroimd  the  town  and  city  boys  of  to-day,  as  contrasted  with 
those  existing  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  ago,  he  continues: 

This  brief  survey  will,  I  trust,  be  held  to  justify  my  assertion  that,  as  we  pass 
from  rural  districts  and  small  villages  to  large  towns  and  cities,  the  need  of  what  is 
called  manual  education,  in  connection  with  the  school  system,  palpably  and  rap- 
idlv  \ncreases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  instituting  and  maintaining  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  diminishes  as  we  pass  from  rursu  to  urban  communities  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  need  of  such  instruction  increases.  This  is  due,  not  alone  to  the  comjiar- 
ative  poverty  of  agricultural  populations,  although  the  inability  of  many  districts 
of  this  class  properly  to  support  schools,  even  of  the  traditional  type,  constitutes 
one  of  the  gravest  educational  problems  of  the  time.  Tliis  result  is,  in  a  much 
higher  d^pree,  due  to  the  concentration  of  population  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing communities,  allowing  the  same  amount  of  apparatus  and  supplies,  and 
the  same  amount  of  skilled  service  to  do  a  vastly  greater  work  of  instruction,  than 
would  be  possible  in  rural  districts.  It  is  not  necessary  toc^ea^rast  the  small  school- 
houses,  widely  scattered,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  an  aj^nB^iHt}!^^  population, 
with  the  twelve-room  buildings,  thickly  set,  in.  which  the  chilck^u  Of  our  cities  and 
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large  towns  receive  elementary  instruction,  in  order  to  show  the  greatness  of  ^ 
advantage  which  would  be  enioyed  by  communities  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion, in  the  matter  of  manual  or  mechanical  education.  The  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  city  and  country  must  be  obvious,  on  the  merest  mention.  Where 
children,  by  thousands,  are  concentrated  in  narrow  districts,  the  question  of  2»t>- 
vlding  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  meclianic  arts  is  little  more  than  the  questi<» 
whether  such  instruction  is  itself  desirable.  The  technical  teacher,  who,  in  the 
•  country,  could  reach  only  a  few  small  classes,  for  a  single  lesson  in  a  week,  would, 
in  the  city,  find  his  power  of  instruction  limited  only  by  his  own  strength  and  vital 
force.  The  apparatus  and  tools,  which  in  the  country  could  serve  but  a  few  score 
of  pupils,  would,  in  the  city,  serve  as  many  hundreds.  Even  the  supplies,  purchased 
at  wholesale,  and  requiring  little  transpoztation,  would  cost  the  city  school  board 
much  less  than  the  rural  school  committee. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MECHANIC  ABTS  READILY  PROVIDED  IN  CITIES. 

So  great  is  the  total  effect  of  these  differences  of  condition,  that  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  could  provide  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  mechanic  arts,  under  the  best  teachers,  with  the  choicest  apparatus,  tools, 
and  machineiT,  and  could  carry  its  pupils  from  stage  to  stage  through  an  extended 
mechanical  education,  at  less  expense  than  would  be  required  to  give  the  same 
number  of  pupils,  in  rural  districts,  a  rude  course  in  a  single  art,  under  the  cheap- 
est arrangements  that  could  be  made  as  to  teachers,  tools  and  supplies. 

The  concurrence  of  the  two  conditions  indicated,  namely,  the  greater  need  of 
manual  or  mechanical  education  in  cities  and  lai^ge  towns,  and  the  diminished  cost 
of  instituting  and  maintaining  such  a  system  of  instruction  in  communities  of  this 
clasps,  and,  I  might  add,  the  greater  financial  resources  there  available  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  fairly  determined  to  be  for  the  good  of  tlie  rising  generation:  this  con- 
currence of  favorable  conditions,  seems  to  me  to  establish  the  expediency  of  begin- 
ning in  our  cities  and  large  towns  whatever  it  may  be  decided  to  undertake  in  tiiis 
matter.  Here  it  is  the  machinery  should  be  earliest  set  up  and  put  to  working. 
Here  it  is  we  may  most  fully  and  conclusively  determine  the  capabilities  of  the  sys- 
tem, ascertain  the  unfortunate  liabilities,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  create 
that  body  of  experience  which  is  essential  to  its  full  and  perfect  development.  Here, 
too.  it  is  we  sliould  train  the  teachers  who  will  be  needed  for  the  extension  of  this 
kind  of  instruction,  outwards,  stage  by  stage,  from  more  to  less  compact  commu- 
nities. 

METHODS  AS  YET  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Whether,  within  urban  communities,  the  development  of  the  system  of  manna 
education  should  be  by  a  gradual  extension  downwards  from  the  high  school,  or 
upwards  from  the  grammar  school,  is  a  question  deserving  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  interested  in  this  subject,  a  question  on  which  light  may  perhaps  be 
thrown  by  experience.  The  most  popular  procedure  at  the  present  time,  in  pro- 
motion of  manual  education,  appears  to  be  the  institution  of  high  schools  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  the  question  of 
such  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  being  left  to  the  future. 

In  Boston,  in  addition  to  a  small  private  high  school  of  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
introduced  instruction  in  carpentry,  to  a  limited  extent,  into  the  grammar  schools. 

When  Ladv  Hamilton  asked  the  sailor  who  had  brought  her  a  message  from  Lord 
Nelson,  whether  he  would  have  a  glass  of  ale,  or  a  little  rum,  or  should  she  brew 
him  a  punch,  Jack,  with  a  proper  puU  at  his  forelock,  replied,  "Well,  your  lady- 
ship, I'll  take  the  ale  now;  and  be  sipping  my  grog  while  your  ladyship  mixes  the 
pimch."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  w^e  should  deal  with  this  question  of  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  education  in  our  schools,  in  somewhat  of  Jack's  rather  grasp- 
ing spirit:  that  we  should  take  all  we  can  get,  and  this,  as  soon  as  possible.  Not 
that  I  am  anxious  to  hasten  the  complete  rcmilt,  viz.,  the  universal  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  into  our  public  schools,  for  at  least,  all  scholars  alK>ve  the 
age  of  twelve;  not  that  I  am  sanguine  of  immediate  success  in  whatever  may  be  to 
this  end  undertaken;  not  that  I  overlook  the  probability  that  some  part  of  what 
may  be  attempted  will  result  in  failure;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  where  so  great  a 
task  is  before  us,  the  sooner  we  get  to  work,  somewhere,  somehow,  almost  any- 
where, anvhow,  the  better.  In  such  a  case  there  is  more  waste  in  delay,  in  doing 
nothing,  than  in  many  mistakes  made  in  doing  something.  This  is  not  a  sitnation 
to  which  Davy  Crockett's  maxim  applies;  first  be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead.    The  very  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  experiments,  to  <p;^^|;^fj^perieDoe. 
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NBED  OF  MODIFYING  PRESENT  METHODS  GENERALLY  ADMITTED. 

We  know  we  are  right  in  our  general  principles.  The  best  expert  opinion  coin- 
cides with  tlie  increasing  conviction  of  the  community,  that  the  traditional  curric- 
ulum of  the  schools  needs'  to  be  essentially  modified  through  the  introduction  of 
studies  and  exercises  which  shall  train  eye  and  hand,  which  shall  cultivate  the 
perceptive  faculties,  so  long  and  grievously  n^lected;  which  shall  create  a  respect 
for  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  and  for  taste  in  design;  which  shall  afford  scope 
and  play  for  the  creative  and  constructive  instinct.  Just  what  these  studies  and 
exercises  shall  be,  in  character  and  order  of  succession,  is  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment rather  than  bv  forecast.  The  question  is  one  which  requires  to  be  worked 
out,  rather  than  to  be  thought  out.  The  most  that  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  imme- 
diate present  will  not  be  more  than  is  needed  to  accumulate  the  experience,  which 
shall  determine  the  direction  which  our  efforts  in  this  interest  shall  ultimately  take. 

WOOD  WORKING. 

One  thing  seems  reasonably  well  established,  namely,  that  carpentry  and  wood- 
turning  are  the  arts  with  which  we  may  most  advantageously  b^n  with  gram- 
mar-school pupils.  Work  in  these  lines  is  sure  to  interesf  both  schouur  and  parents. 
It  is  easier  to  get  competent  teachers  than  in  any  other  arts.  The  expense  of  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  supplies  comes  fairly  within  the  means  of  any  urban  commu- 
nity. The  practical  value  of  the  acquirement  of  these  arts  is  palpable  to  the  least 
insiructed  mind.  The  last  consideration  is,  however,  one  on  which  the  advocates 
of  manual  training  must  not  greatly  dwell,  since  the  strength  of  their  position  lies 
in  the  claim  that  such  studies  are,  truly,  purely,  and  highly  educational,  being  ac- 
tually reouired,  in  addition  to  the  familiar  studies  of  the  public  school,  to  secure 
the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

That  the  introduction  of  these  or  anv  other  mechanic  arts  into  the  grammar 
schools  would  give  new  direction  and  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing,  is  certain. 

I  agree  wil^  Dr.  Runkle,  that  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  not  directed  upon 
work  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is  not  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  as  an  educational 
force,  had  it  a  definite  object.  I  look  with  confidence  to  see  this  most  interesting 
and  promising  study  receive  a  new  inspiration,  wherever  the  use  of  tools  is  intro- 
duced into  the  schools. 

One  thing  more  I  will  say,  though  not  without  hesitation,  re^rding  the  inaugu- 
tion  of  this  system,  which  is,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  education  shoiQd  refuse  to 
accept  less  thac  two  exercises  of  an  hour  and  half  or  two  hours  each,  per  week,  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  Wherever  committee-men  and  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
grant  so  much  as  this,  cannot  see  their  way  to  clear  at  least  this  amount  of  space 
for  the  mechanic  arts,  it  would  be  well  in  my  judgment,  though  I  speak  wit^  some 
hesitation,  to  await  a  more  fortunate  time,  and  a  better  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  schools. 

MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Whatever  other  arts  may,  in  the  development  of  this  system,  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  carpentry  and  wood  turning  in  the  grammar  schools,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  at  the  very  beginning,  we  may  demand  a  complete  course  of  both  wood  and 
metal  working  for  that  smaller  number  of  advanced  pupils  who  go  forward  into  the 
high  schooL 

He  then  argues  at  length  the  desirableness  of  this  training  in 
the  boys  High  Schools,  after  which  he  thus  considers  the  neeos  of 
the  girls. 

WHAT  PART  SHALL  GIRLS  TAKE? 

I  have,  thus  far,  spoken  only  of  the  educational  needs  of  our  boys.  How  far  the 
traditional  courses  of  study  shall  be  modified  in  the  case  of  girls,  is  a  nicer  question, 
respecting  which  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  await  light  from  whatever  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  with  children  of  the  other  sex.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  dic- 
tate of  wisdom  to  solve  the  easier  part  of  the  problem  first. 

That  young  women  may  become  heartily  interested  in  studies  and  exercises  in 
mechanic  arts,  and  make  themselves  proficient  at  least  in  carpentry,  is  established 
by  our  experience  at  the  Normal  Schools  of  Bridgewater  and  »alem,  Massachusetts. 
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That  such  instruction,  for  those  who  are  to  become  teachers,  yields  a  profesBional 
accomplishment  of  prime  importance,  enabling  the  school  mistress,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts  to  make  ana  repair  much  of  the  apparatus  for  teaching  natural 
and  physical  science,  is  evident.  This  work  cannot  oe  too  strongly  pressed,  in  all 
normal  and  training  schools.  . 

SEWING  Aia>  COOKING. 

As  regards  grammar  schools,  I  confess  that  ray  ambition  would  be  satisfied,  for 
the  present,  by  the  introduction  of  sewing  and  cooking,  until  the  full  capabilities 
of  these  two  kinds  of  school  exercises  should  be  fully  developed  and  fairly  tested. 
The  triumphant  success  which  has  attended  the  extension  oi  sewing  throug^h  the 
lower  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  and  the  admirable  results  which 
have  been  attained,  so  far  ajs  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  miUcing  of  plain  garments 
have  been  introduced  into  the  upper  grades  of  three  districts,  have  put  this  school 
exercise  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.  No  intelligent  and  candid  person,  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  work  done  in  this  department,  any  longer  questions  either 
the  practical  utility  of  the  results  achieved  or  the  appropriateness  of  sewing  in  the 
school  curriculum,  as  a  strictly  educational  agency. 

Of  equal  promise  of  g#od  to  our  citizenship  and,  as  I  believe,  not  less  suited  to  the 

Srime  purposes  of  instruction,  is  the  newer  school  exercise  of  cooking.  So  tranacen- 
ent  are  the  social,  sanitary,  and  economic  advantages  of  instruction  in  this  art,  in 
enabling  the  very  poor  to  husband  theur  resources,  in  preserving  the  health  of  the 
community,  in  removing  baleful  and  destructive  appetites,  in  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  decency  of  the  family  home,  that  any  educator  would  be  abundantly  justi- 
fied, were  that  necessary,  in  making  this  an  excention  to  the  rule  that  all  school  ex- 
ercises should  be  distinctly  educational.  Especially^  in  view  of  the  great  and  painful 
change  in  our  citizenship  which  is  making  such  rapid  progress  before  our  eyes,  does  it 
become  a  patriotic  duty  to  seize  upon  the  only  opportunity  which  the  State  enjoys  ol 
reaching  tlie  members  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  employ  some  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  in 
the  art  of  preparing  food.  The  practical  value  of  such  an  accomplishment,  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  single  brief  course,  is  incontestahly  greater,  to 
any  girl  coming  from  a  poor  and  squalid  home,  as  so  many  tens  of  thousand  do,  than 
all  elae  she  could  possibly  learn  in  school,  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  plain  cipher- 
ing. The  importance  to  the  State  of  such  a  girl  acquiring  this  art  is,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  from  an  economic  point  Of  view,  and  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
greater  even  than  the  importance  of  her  acquiring  the  elementary  knowled|;e  just  re- 
ferred to.  We  are  threatened,  to-day,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living,  and  with  an  impairment  of  the  sense  of  social  decency  which 
would  together  constitute  a  greater  industrial  and  political  evil  than  we  have  known. 
All  the  letters  that  ever  were  taught  in  our  public  schools  will  not  do  so  much  to 
oppose  and  counteract  the  unfortunate  liabilities,  as  the  two  arts  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, properly  taught  under  the  authority  of  th^  State. 

But  we  are  driven  to  defend  the  introduction  of  cooking  into  the  public  schools  as 
an  invasion  of  the  proper  field  of  education,  justified  by  dire  nece6Sit>[.  No  one  can 
spend  an  hour  in  the  cooking  schools  of  Boston,  as  they  have  been  maintained,  first, 
through  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Hemenway ,  and  afterwards  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city,  without  being  impressed  by  the  very  high  educational  value  of  the 
instruction  given.    *    *    *    . 

The  next  paper,  by  Miss  Fay,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  drawing 
tauffht  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the  paper  al- 
ready referred  to  on  page  133  of  this  volume. 

As  it  is  a  practical  paper  by  an  experienced  teacher,  and  attracted 
merited  attention  and  commendation,  it  seems  desirable  to  include  it 
in  this  Appendix;  and  it  is  given  in  full.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  address  as  here  given  has  been  revised  by  Miss  Fay,  which  will 
account  for  some  slight  discrepancies  between  the  present  copy  and 
that  given  in  the  Association  Report. 
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(c)  KINDS  OP  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  INTRODUCED,  AND  PRACTICAL  METH 

ODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

An  ideal  course  of  study,  in  which  manual  training  is  recognized  as  necessary  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  child,  and  given  the  time  its  relative  value  de- 
mands, is,  in  most  places,  at  present  unattainable.  Manv  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  being  triea  in  our  schools,  and  their  results,  with  those  obtained  by  the  few 
IV  ho  propose  to  work  out  this  problem  under  favorable -conditions,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  schools,  will  prove  that  the  whole  child  is  worth  educating ;  and,  that, 
to  do  tnis,  is  not  onl^  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  public  schools. 

The  average  pupil  spends  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  may  receive  manual  training  by  means  of  writing,  drawing  with  all 
that  it  comprises,  sewing,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  tools. 

THE  study  of  drawing. 

The  place  of  writing,  as  a  featilre  of  manual  training,  needs  no  mention.  Every 
live  teacher  recognizes  the  fact  that  good  writing  is  the  result  of  correct  position 
and  movement,  and  aims  to  secure  it  by  training  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

Drawing,  viewed  in  this  light,  with  all  that  belongs  to  right  teaching  of  it,  claims 
our  attention,  because  it  is  the  chief  means  of  manual  training  in  tlie  lower  grades, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  best  advanced  work. 

Since  drawing  is  an  expression  of  form,  the  knowledge  of  form  must  be  obtained 
from  the  solid  oefore  it  can  be  expressed.  Manual  training  begins  with  this  form- 
study  when  the  child  first  enters  school. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  direction  convinces  me  that  a  radical  change  should 
be  made  in  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  particalarly  if  children  are  received  at 
the  age  of  five.  The  work  and  methods  of  this  grade  are  already  greatly  modified 
in  many  sections,  by  an  earnest  attempt  to  base  £^1  teaching  on  the  needs  of  the 
child's  mind;  and  the  principle  that  a  child's  most  complete  development  is  through 
his  cLctivities,  is  everywhere  accepted.  Yet,  while  the  fact  that  these  activities  are 
not  best  reached  by  reading  and  writing  is  admitted,  we  go  on  making  the  power  to 
read  and  write  the  end  of  the  first  years  work. 

THE  kindergarten  SPIRIT. 

With  most  of  us,  the  kinder^rten  cannot,  at  present,  become  a  department  of 
the  public  schools.  But  upon  its  principles  should  be  baised  the  first  year's  course 
of  study. 

Such  a  course,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the  kindergarten 
spirit,  and  who  understand  its  aims  and  methods  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  the  con- 
ditions of  a  primary  school,  will  develop  the  child's  power  to  think  and  to  express 
his  thoughts,  as  the  present  course  never  can;  and  it  will  also  lay  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  manual  training. 

In  the  first  and  second  years,  the  conception  of  form  is  obtained  by  handling  the 
solid,  and  expressed  by  modeling  in  clay,  laying  sticks  and  tablets,  folding  and  cut- 
ting paper,  and  by  drawing. 

&t  the  drawing  be  upon  paper  from  the  first.  A  child  five  years  old  finds  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  with  a  lead  pencil,  if  he  is  taught  good  position  and  free  move- 
ment, patiently  and  persistently,  and  a  slate  has  no  business  in  the  school-room. 

Much  may  lie  done  for  manual  training  by  systematizing  the  busy  work  of  the 
primary  grades  and  making  it  an  application  of  the  drawing  lessons,  not  a  device 
for  keeping  restless  children  out  of  mischief. 

"But,"  says  the  earnest,  hard- worked  teacher,  *'How  can  anything  that  really 
counts  for  work  be  given  to  thirty  children  in  their  seats,  while  twenty  are  occupy- 
ing my  attention  upon  the  floor  ? '* 

I  answer,  by  teaching  the  doing  which  constitutes  this  busy  work  in  the  time  of 
the  regular  drawing  lessons,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  work  independ^tly. 
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Said  one  of  our  teachers  of  the  sewing  on  pricked  cards:  **  Those  little  cards  are 
the  Jh'sI  means  of  disi'ipline  I  have  ever  used." 

Cutting  and  pasting  are  as  yet  the  b(»st  manual  training  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 

USE  OF  CLAY  MODELLING. 

During  the  first  and  second  years,  the  child  expresses  in  clay  his  conception  of 
the  geometric  solids  as  wholes,  and  its  use  is  discontinued  when  he  knows  these 
solids. 

A  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  will  be  well  spent  in  the  continued  use  of 
clav. 

T^he  forms  should  now  be  built  up  by  jiacking  on  bits  of  clay,  using  both  hands 
constantly.  We  ask  a  place  for  this  work»  because  of  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eye,  mind,  and  particularly,  the  muscles  of  both  hands.  Tliose  expe- 
rienced in  this  building  with  clay,  claim  tliat  it  is  the  best  possible  means  of  train- 
ing both  hands.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  seems  worth  while  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties that  will  arise,  and  continue  the  use  of  clay  as  long  as  possible.  How  long 
is  a  quc^stion  to  be  answered  by  results. 

Whatever  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  left  liand  is  worth  doing  for  its  effect  on 
that  hand  alone.  If  my  left  hand  were  as  much  my  servant  as  my  right,  I  should 
gain  minutes  in  every  hour.  Only  vigorous  and  systematic  effort  will  give  this 
power.     Is  it  not  worth  acquiring?' 

In  the  fifth  year,  working  drawings  are  made  from  the  simple  geometric  solids, 
and  in  the  making  of  those  from  their  developments  a  most  jiractical  feature  of 
drawing  is  commenced.  This  making,  with  the  paper  cutting  and  pasting  for  de- 
signs and  clay,  constitutes  sufficient  manual  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 

After  tlie  fifth  year,  the  systematic  study  of  working  drawings  occupies  one  third 
the  time  of  drawing,  and  each  object  studied  should  be  made  by  the  pupils,  when- 
ever possible. 

In  the  last  year,  it  is  desirable  for  each  pupil,  to  make  something,  showing  some 
practical  use  of  drawing. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  girls  use  their  original  designs  for  decorative  purposes, 
while  the  boys  make  whatever  objects  they  clioose,  always  drawing  first  the  plan 
from  which  they  work. 

By  making  these  objects,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  directions  can  be  received, 
or  one's  own  thought  expreSvsed,  by  working  drawings.  The  pupil  also  learns  tliat 
tools  and  instructions  as  to  their  use  are  needed,  to  produce" good  work. 

Tlie  grammar-school  le.ss<3ns  in  mechanical  drawing  should  prepare  the  boys,  who 
go  to  the  manual  classes,  to  make,  without  special  instruction,  the  drawings  from 
which  they  work.     To  do  this,  T  sijuares,  triangles,  and  boanis  should  be  used. 

In  the  high  school  a  pupil,  who  has  studied  mechanical  drawing  throughout  the 
course,  should  be  able  to  make,  from  his  own  sketches,  working  drawings  from 
which  a  machine  amid  be  made,  or  the  plans,  elevations,  and  perspective  drawings 
of  a  house  that  he  has  designed. 

The  free-hand  training  should  give  the  power  to  see  values  ^nd  express  them 
simply,  not  to  make  a  few  pretty  things. 

SEWING. 

In  our  schools,  sewing  commences  in  the  fourth  year,  and  should  be  taught,  step 
by  step,  as  systematically  as  any  other  study.  The  time  given  is  one  hour  per  week; 
the  outfit  called  for  comprises  thimble;  paper  of  needles;  blue,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  thread.  No.  40;  pins;  and  one-half  yard  of  haJf-bleached  cotton  cloth.  The 
teacher  explains  each  new  stitch  by  making  it  with  colored  worsted  on  coarse  can- 
vas, held  upon  a  frame,  in  sight  of  the  entire  class.  Elach  stitch  is  learned  on  the 
practice  cloth,  and  applied  directly  in  m  .king  some  simple  article.  The  first  year's 
work  is  to  fold,  baste,  backstitch,  and  overcast  on  pieces  of  cloth,  to  fold,  narrow- 
hem,  and  hem  a  handkerchief. 

A  wide  hem  is  folded,  hemmed,  and  applied  in  making  a  bag.  Over-and-over 
sewing  and  basting  are  followed  by  the  making  of  a  pillow-case.  The  fifth  year 
calls  for  material  for  aprons.  To  be  able  to  make  an  apron,  gather  or  nmning- 
stitch  must  be  learned,  to  lay  gathers,  and  to  baste  and  sew  them  on  to  a  band. 

Stitching,  felling,  tucking,  catstitchiug,  cross  and  feather  stitching  occupy  the 
Becond  term;  darning,  patching,  and  joining  pieces  bring  us  to  the  sixth  year,  in 
which  buttonholes  are  allowed  one  term. 

Next,  cutting  by  patterns  and  marking  seams  are  taught;  and  each  pupil  makes 
a  garment  from  pattern,  doing  her  own  cutting,  marking,  and  .bastrng^imd  using, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  stitches  learned.  D^ilized  by  v  ^  irn.»TC 
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This  elementary  work  we  hope  to  see  followed  in  the  upper  grades,  by  instruction 
in  cutting  to  measure,  in  making  dresses,  and  in  more  elaborate  needle- work  and 
knitting. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  CARPENTRY  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  follow  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  listened 
trills  morning,  with  any  theories  of  mine  for  teaching  boys  to  work  in  wood  or 
metal.  I  can  only  state,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  feel  that  small  begin- 
nings are  useless,  what  has  been  done  with  a  little  money  in  a  small  city.  An  appro- 
priation for  manual  training  of  s|lOOO  was  jnade  in  IMarch,  1886,  and  an  instructor 
engaged  for  three  days  in  the  week.  The  sch(H)l  ojjened  in  September,  with  ninety- 
»ix  pupils,  volunteers  from  the  highest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  and  from  tlie 
first  and  second  years  in  the  high  school.  These  were  divided  into  eight  classes, 
each  receiving  one  lesson  per  week.  An  outfit  of  thirteen  benches,  thirteen  sets  of 
tools,  and  cupboards  for  keeping  each  pupil's  work,  was  provided.  This  cost  one 
lialf  the  appropriation,  and  the  remainder  carried  the  exi)eriment  tlirough  its  first 
year. 

Precision  and  accuracy  have  been  required  from  the  first.  The  teacher  holding 
that,  unless  each  step  is  taken  correctly,  both  the  mental  and  manual  training  are 
bad. 

The  first,  because  simplest  lesson,  the  use  of  the  liammer,  is  taught  in  a  set  of 
boxes  of  prepared  material. 

The  use  of  try-squares,  is  taught  in  lining,  at  every  quarter-inch  around  a  block; 
of  the  gauge,  in  gauging  at  every  sixteenth  of  an  inch  aroimd  a  block. 

Saws  and  planes  are  exi>lained,  and  cutting  to  exact  width  and  length  learned. 
The  knowledge  gained  is  applied  by  each  pupil,  in  making  a  set  of  five  boxes  of 
various  sizes. 

Next,  surface  planing  is  taken  up,  and  a  set  of  five  blocks  made;  block-planing 
being  taught  by  planing  the  ends. 

The  study  of  joints  is  followed  by  their  application  to  various  useful  articles. 
A  Satiurday  afternoon  class  for  j^ungerboys  has  shown  that  a  profitable  beginning 
can  be  made  by  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve,  but  not  with  those  of  eight.  One  of  these 
little  lads,  when  told  that  he  was  to  take  lessons  Saturday  afternoons,  declared  that 
**  it  was  mean  to  take  away  a  fellow's  Saturdays,  and  leave  him  no  time  for  play." 
Aft«r  a  time  he  was  not  satisfied  with  working  Saturday  afternoon,  but  wgged 
permission  to  work  night's  after  school. 

Some  conclusions  have  been  di-awn  from  the  experiments  of  this  year,  that  we 
would  like  to  make  the  basis  of  the  manual  work  that  the  increased  appropriation 
of  1887  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Some  of  the  simplest  work,  requiring  no  bench  and  causing  no  disturbance,  can 
be  taught  in  the  regular  classes.  "While  the  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
are  sewing,  the  boys  can  be  taught  to  use  the  i*ule,  ^uge,  and  try-square,  squaring 
with  both  knife  and  pencil,  and  to  cut  to  a  line  with  the  jack-knife.  Pieces  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  may  be  taken  home,  and  with  a  little  previous  instruction 
put  topjether  successfully.  By  doing  this  we  reach  a  class  of  boys,  who  will  never 
enter  the  grades  from  which  they  would  be  sent  to  the  manual  school.  They  leave 
school  early,  compelled  to  add  their  earnings  to  the  family  income,  or  ashamed  be- 
cause they  are  too  dull  to  be  promoted  with  their  mates.  The  chances  are  that  the 
first  will  be  unskilled,  poorly-paid  laborers  all  their  lives,  while  the  latter  lounge 
about  the  street  corners,  as  lazily  as  they  leaned  on  their  desks  at  schof^l.  Bringing 
a  taste  of  manual  training  to  these  boys  would  open  new  possibilities  to  many  of 
them. 

From  the  two  higher  grammar  classes,  pupils  should  be  sent  once  a  week  for  their 
manual  lesson  to  the  regular  instructor,  and  should,  by  the  end  of  the  second  years' 
work,  obtain  such  command  of  tools  as  to  be  able  to  make  good  joints  and  any 
article  needed  on  the  school  premises.  They  should  also  be  able  to  keep  their  tools 
in  condition  to  do  such  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  course  should  consist  of  daily  lessons  in  the  workshop  and  in 
mechanical  drawing.  Turning  in  wood,  pattern-making,  and  iron- work  m  all  ita 
details,  should  Ix;  studied. 

A  boy  who  has  completed  such  a  course  can  work  as  skilfully  with  wood  or 
metals,  as  one  who  has  mastered  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  can  with  figures,  and 
he  often  excels  in  mental  work  the  boy  who  has  studied  only  books.    But  our 
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ri^ht  to  place  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is  not  based  on  the  fact  thai  it 
will  make  good  workmen. 

We  claim  that  it  is  needed  to  give  every  person  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
things  he  deals  with  everv  day.  A  man  should  be  as  much  ashamed  of  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  facts  and  principles  of  mechanics,  as  he  would  be  of  not  under- 
standing one  of  the  political  or  financial  questions  of  the  day. 

VALUE  OF  MANUAL  WORK  TO  A  TEACHER. 

A  college  professor  is  the  last  man  who  would  be  supposed  to  feel  the  need  of 
manual  trainmg.  Yet,  recently,  one  obtained  the  privilege  of  working  at  the  lathe 
in  k  shop,  that  he  might  be  master  of  all  the  work  done  by  classes  in  his  laboratory. 
In  my  own  teaching,  I  found  when  planning  and  criticising  objects  made  by  the 
boys,  that  I  needed  to  understand  making  them  as  a  workman  does.  To  learn  this, 
I  began  using  carpenters'  tools  in  a  friend's  shop.  The  knowledge  I  thus  gained 
helped  drawing,  not  only  where  construction  was  studied,  but  in  every  room  in  the 
city.  The  value  of  this  work,  as  an  aid  to  my  teaching,  was  so  great  that  my 
Saturday  mornings  since  the  manual  school  opened  have  been  spent  at  a  bench,  in 
a  class  composed  of  school-boys  and  grammar-masters.  From  my  observation  and 
experience  m  this  class,  I  am  convinced  that  in  no  other  study  is  every  facult)'  so 
entirely  employed. 

The  whole  attention  must  be  upon  the  work,  and  it  must  be  done  just  right,  or  it 
is  worthless. 

A  boy  can  keep  an  eye,  or  an  eye  and  a  half,  on  his  neighbor's  business,  and  learn 
a  lesson  in  history  or  arithmetic,  but  when  he  has  spoiled  three  or  four  hours'  work, 
by  '*  having  fun  "  as  he  saws  or  planes,  he  decides  that  it  pay's  to  mind  what  he  is 
dohig,  and  for  this  reason  the  manual-training  school  disciplines  itself. 

Since  such  development  and  self -discipline  are  gained  by  manual  training,  should 
it  be  restricted  to  boys?  Why  should  not  girls  be  taught  the  use  of  tools,  wood 
carving,  clay  modeling,  technical  design,  and  practical  cooking,  in  connection  with 
chemistry  ? 

That  all  this  can  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  proficiency  attained  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  English,  has  been  proved;  and  the  best  answer  that  the  advocates 
of  manual-training  can  give  to  those  who  question  its  utility  and  fitness,  is,  to  point 
to  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  those  pioneers,  to  whose  thought  and  labor 
mamial-training  owes  its  position  to-day. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  the  veteran  pioneer 
in  the  movement  for  Manual  Training,  who  took  for  his  theme — 

(d)  "  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.'* 

Professor  Woodward  discusses  the  topic  at  length,  taking  occasion 
to  controvert  certain  propositions  that  have  at  various  times  been 
advanced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  and  by  Dr. 
Dickinson,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. Concerning  the  topics  of  Drawing,  of  home  training,  and 
the  comparative  value  of  the  method  of  apprenticeship  and  public 
Manual  Training,  he  says: 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  comparative  inutility  of  drawing,  when  not  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work,  or  wood,  or  plaster,  or  clay,  or  other  suitable  matensL 
No  teacher,  who  under  favorable  conditions  has  added  executive,  constructive  work 
to  drawing,  can  be  for  a  moment  in  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  drawing. 

I  cheerfully  grant  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  mese  morements. 
though  I  regret  the  use  of  the  word  "industrial"  in  connection,  with  drawing. 
Ih^wing  is  scarcely  more  industrial  than  arithmetic,  or  chemistry,  or  physics,  or 
penmanship.  Nevertheless  *' industrial"  drawing  has  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  sjf stem  of  manual  trainmg,  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  help  introduce.  This  is  not  brought  forward  as  an  exclosivelT 
industrial  feature,  and  I  aecline  to  call  a  manual-training  school  an  industrial  school. 
In  it  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  education  of  the  hand  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  the  gainer  thereby.  And  we  have 
found  it  possible  to  bring  together  into  one,  the  two  educations,  which  some  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate.  In  other  words  we  have  extended  our  scheme  of 
education  so  as  to  include  thQ9e  maaual  elements  which  ^^  of  upiy^iBfil  utility  in 
the  e4u9^tioji  of  youth.  D,git„ed  by  v^OOg le 
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And  we  have  disoovered  (and  here  is  the  principal  point  in  the  discussion),  we  have 
found  that  these  manual  elements  can,  at  the  very  tmie  they  are  most  needed,  be  as 
successfully  and  economically  taught  in  school-rooms,  by  ordinary  class  methods, 
as  reacBng  or  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  vastly  more  thoroughly  and  cheaply  thaA 
the  maiuial  elements  can  be  taught  anywhere  else.  The  burden  of  complamt  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  tai^ht  at  all  anywhere.  There  can  be  no  comparison 
between  two  systems,  one  of  which  suceeds  while  the  other  fails. 

HOMB  TRAINING  INADEQUATE. . 

But,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  well-to-do  families  children  are  sometimes  given 
manual  instruction  at  home;  and  the  sons  have  received  a  species  of  manual  train- 
ing as  apprentices  in  a  commercial  establishment.  It  is  thought  that  these  methods 
are  better  than  the  methods  I  recommend.    Let  me  examine  them. 

Against  the  results  <^  the  family  method  nothing  can  be  said,  if  it  is  well  carried 
out  It  may  be  thorough,  generous,  and  wholesome  in  every  way.  It  may  possibly 
lack  the  spur  and  stimulus  of  a  score  of  other  minds,  what  Dr.  Harris  so  admirably 
calls  the  *'  leverage  of  the  class.'*  But  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  None  but  the 
rich  can  give  what  we  place  within  the  reach  of  alL  The  cost  of  a  private  tutor 
always  exceeds  tuition  fees  and  school  taxes;  much  more  would  home  manual  train- 
ing exceed  its  cost  in  a  good  school.  But  the  supposition  that  home  manual  training 
is  well  done  is  quite  unusual.  Suppose  rather  that  a  father  does  his  best  and  teaches 
his  son  the  petty  details  of  his  own  craft  or  occupation.  On  the  average,  how 
wretchedly  narrow  that  training  must  be !  In  the  average  family  the  parents  are 
incompetent  to  teach  much  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  children  should  learn. 

Gk>  into  the  first  public  school  you  see,  and  learn  the  occupation,  or  craft,  or  call- 
ing of  all  the  fathers  of  the  boys  therein.  You  will  find  that  one  half  of  them  have 
no  well-defined  craft  or  professional  training.  You  will  find  under  the  head  of 
"clerks"  and  ** laborers*'  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  if  correctly  reported. 
NoVI  say,  suppose  these  men  do  teach  their  sons  lust  what  they  themselves  know, 
what  a  sorry  preparation  they  have  for  an  intelligent  choice  of  occupation!  It  is 
clear  that  they  have  no  choice  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  European  idea  of  an  inherited 
occupation,  and  must  ever  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  worst  kind  of  caste  di»- 
tinctions. 

The  experience  of  Europe  has  abundantly  shown  that  home  training  for  life  not 
only  perpetuates  caste  but  degrades  the  industries  of  a  people.  They  have  found 
that  even  when  a  father  has  a  trade  and  wishes  to  teacn  it  to  his  son,  he  can  not 
teach  it  as  intelligently  and  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  taught  in  a  trade  school. 

Hence  a  school  is  better  than  home  training  in  handiwork.  I  will  now  show  that 
a  manual  training  school  is  better  than  any  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  hence 
better  than  any  ^ade  schooL 

OBJECTIONS  TO  APPRENTICESHIPS  STATED. 

To  the  commercial  method,  of  more  or  less  formal  apprenticeships,  several  very 
serious  objections  arise.  First  and  foremost,  the  apprentice  stops  going  to  school. 
His  mathematical,  scientific,  and  literary  training,  stop  the  moment  he  enters  upon 
his  effort  to  secure  manual  training.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  kill  apprenticeship. 
It  has  degraded  all  mechanical  pursuits — not  simply  brought  them  into  bad  repute, 
but  has  actually  degraded  them — and  has  eiven  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  mechan^; 
needs  no  education  be vond  the  rudiments  or  the  grammar  school,  aside  from  what 
he  picks  up  at  his  trade. 

Then  again,  in  apprenticeship  at  any  kind  of  tool  work,  the  boy  is  not  taught 
drawing  as  a  part  of  nis  trade,  and  yet  tool  work,  however  skilful,  without  draw- 
ing is  the  thinnest,  lowest  sort  of  apology  for  manual  training.  Not  one  joumey- 
nian  mechanic  in  a  hundred  is  as  good  a  draughtsman,  or  as  intelligent  in  reading 
drawings,  as  the  graduate  of  a  manual  training  school. 

.  Thirdly,  the  ordinary  apprentice  gets  at  best  a  very  narrow  kind  of  manual  train- 
nig.  He  is  made  familiar  with  a  very  limited  ran^e  of  work,  and  he  is  kept  at  that 
'ar  beyond  the  needs  of  intelligent  masterv,  till  the  mechanical  habits  oi  a  rapid 
^orkman  are  fully  formed.  Henceforth  his  handiwork  is  the  result  of  habit,  not  of 
thought,  and  his  intellectual  progress  as  connected  with  his  work  is  at  an  end. 

Can  the  value  of  such  a  training  be  compared  with  that  given  in  a  school  where 
the  intellect  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  where  we  introduce  the  widest  possible  range 
w  tools,  materials,  and  processes? 

.  But,  it  may  be  urged  m  reply  to  all  this,  that  the  apprentice  is  all  the  while  earn- 
%  Home  money,  and  again  be  is  s^v|ng  mqc^  time  b^  ^tting  into  good  paying  em* 
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There  is  truth  in  the  first  ohservation.  The  apprentice  usually  doee  get,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  pay  even  for  the  first  year.  It  may  be  only  $50,  but  it  ia  some- 
thing, and  it  works  badly  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  aide,  it  reconciles  ibe  parent 
who  mav  be  very  poor,  or  lazy,  or  indifferent  to  the  bov's  highest  welfare,  to  a  vefj 
po<»r  and  unprofitable  arrangement;  and  it  may  gratify  the  boj's  dangerous  appe- 
tite for  spending  money  ;  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  justify  the  employer  ia 
keeping  the  lad  at  unprogressiye  work,  on  the  plea  that  he  shoukl  earn  his  mges. 

As  to  the  saving  of  time  in  reaching  good  wages,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  8n<^  is  the 
case.    It  is  the  bird  in  the  hand  in  preference  to  several  in  the  bush. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  argument  against  the  commercial  way  of  getting  manual 
training,  which,  to  some,  may  outweigh  all  the  rest,  serious  as  they  appear  to  be. 
and  that  is  this  :  To  put  a  boy  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  to  learn  a  trade  as  an 
apprentice  is  as  a  rule  to  commit  him  to  tliat  trade  for  life,  without  intellig^t 
choice  of  occupation  and  with  little  chance  for  correcting  a  mistake  if  one  is  made. 
It  is  a  crime  against  freedom  and  humanity. 

Few  people,  not  forced  by  cruel  necessity,  axe  willing  to  take  such  serioos  risks 
for  such  questionable  gain. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  whose  mental  make-up  is  such  that,  while  they  may 
succeed  fairly  in  other  paths  of  labor,  they  are  unfit  to  be  mechanics.  They  have 
not  the  ability,  the  proper  mental  qualities.  To  set  such  neople  to  learn  trades  is 
most  unfortunate.  They  are  sure  to  be  low-erade,  indinerent  workmen,  always 
struggling  against  a  fate,  which  a  better  knowledge  of  their  capacities  would  have 
avoided.  The  fact  is  that,  until  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  facul- 
ties, neither  he  nor  his  teachers  can  tell  what  his  *'  bent  ^  is,  nor  what  there  is  in 
him.. 

The  student  of  a  manual  training  school  takes  all  his  work  without  bias.  There 
is  no  presumption  either  for  or  against  a  particular  line  of  work  in  life.  He  is  as 
free  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  He  probably  cnanges  his  mind  every  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  occupation  he  is  best  fitted  for.  At  the  end  of  his  schocd  course,  how- 
ever, he  m  likely  to  see  clearly  where  he  is  strong,  and  where  he  is  weak,  and  to 
direct  his  choice  in  the  direction  of  his  strength. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  APPRENTICESHIP  RECAPITULATED. 

To  sum  up  the  objections  against  the  commercial  method  of  getting  manual 
training  as  compared  with  the  school  method : 

1.  The  apprentice  gives  up  all  further  mathematical,  scientific,  and  literary 
training. 

2.  He  fails  to  learn  practical  draughting. 

8.  He  gets  a  very  narrow  training,  limited  to  the  details  of  a  single  trade,  often 
less  than  a  single  trade. 

4.  He  hazards  all  on  a  single  choice  of  occupation,  without  trust-worthy  knowl- 
edge of  his  abilities  or  his  tastes. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  may  be  thus  concisely  stated : 

1.  Every  child  should  have  systematic  mental  training  and  manual  training. 

2.  These  two  kinds  of  training,  should  be  given  side  by  side  and  simultaneously 
in  school. 

3.  The  manual  training  thus  given  is  far  more  thorough,  far  more  valuable,  and 
far  better  supplemented  by  other  culture,  and  is  gained  far  more  cheaply  than  that 
gained  in  any  other  way. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  various  objections  urged  against  the  introductoo  of 
manual  training  in  public  education.  Some  claim  that  it  would  introduce  the  idea 
of  caste.  Some  people  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  caste  already  exists  in 
connection  with  education.  The  very  objection  suggests  that,  in  the  mind  of  the 
objector,  manual  training  is  socially  low-grade  as  compared  with  ordinary  high  aca- 
demic school  training.  Li  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  such  is  the  case  to  any  fteat  ex- 
tent ;  and  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  true,  it  is  the  result  of  a  false  estunate  of 
what  manual  training  is.  I  doubt  if,  in  any  weU-or^anized  manual  training  school, 
or  in  the  comnmnity  around  it,  there  has  been  any  mcrease  of  the  caste  feeling  in 
consequence  of  the  school.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  effect  is  just  the  other 
way.    *    *    *    , 

He  further  protests  against  the  Manual  Training  School  being 
characterized  as  a  *'  special  school,"  and  closes  his  pai)er  thus  : 

But  I  do  not  admit  that  a  manual  training  school  is  a  '*  special"  school  It  i^ 
the  Latin  school  and  the  English  high  that  are  special    Take  a  list  of  the  Boston 
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boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  see  how  many  of  them  need 
Greek  and  how  many  need  manual  training.  Then  take  the  graduates  of  a  high 
school  and  of  a  manual  training  school,  which  have  stood  side  by  side  long  enough 
f>o  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  and  see  which  set  of  graduates  has  scattered  most 
^^^dely  into  occupations  requiring  cultivated  brains. 

No,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  high-school  people  have  no  right  to  call 
tifie  manual  a  ''  special "  school.    It  is  not. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  fear  to  build  our  own  house.  Let  us  not  fear  to  strike 
out  for  ourselves,  when  the  age  demands  something  new.  Progress  is  essential  to 
life,  as  Browning  says : 

'  Tis  a  Ufe-loof  toil  till  our  lump  be  leaven. 

The  better !    what's  come  to  perfection  perishes. 

I  see  nowhere,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  a  people  whose  youth  have  been 
tsrained  as  our  youth  should  be  trained.  Neither  Babylon,  nor  Athens,  nor  Rome, 
^^rith  their  pinnacles  of  culture  resting  on  the  barbarous  foundation  of  human  slavery; 
nor  the  blooded  aristocracies  of  more  modem  times,  buttressed  and  supported  by 
millions  of  laborers,  groimd  down  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  superstition ;  none  of 
tliese  can  teach  us  how  to  educate,  construct,  and  adorn  an  American  citizen.  We 
must  not  expect  all  our  boys  to  rule,  or  to  be  ruled  ;  to  direct,  or  to  be  directed  ;  to 
employ,  or  be  employed.  No  narrow,  selfish  aim,  no  prejudice  of  caste,  no  false 
claim  of  high  culture  must  mislead  our  pupils. 

Oive  them  a  generous,  symmetrical  training ;  open  wide  the  avenues  to  success, 
to  usefulne  s,  to  happiness,  to  power ;  and  this  age  of  scientific  progress  and  material 
vrealth  shall  be  also  an  age  of  high  intellectual  and  social  progress." 

As  in  the  discussion  which  followed  many  interesting  and  varied 
opinions  were  expressed ;  so  diverse  as  to  snow  that  no  agreement 
among  educators,  or  even  among  the  several  advocates  of  Industrial 
Education  in  some  form,  has,  as  yet,  been  reached;  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable to  give  this  in  full,  as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive expressions  by  educators  in  regard  to  these  related  questions. 
Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  it  will  be  observed,  brought  out  very 
sti'ikingly  the  fact  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  educators ;  since,  only  five  years  before,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  this  same  association  to  give  any  consideration  to  the 
subjects  inchided  under  the  term  Industrial  Education. 

Dr.  Peabody,  calls  attention  to  the  confusion  of  terms  which  arises 
in  these  discussions,  and  utters  a  gentle  warning  to  the  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  manual  training  who  are  ready  to  claim  that  it  has  a 
moral,  and  seem  almost  ready  to  assert  for  it  a  religious,  influence 
upon  the  pupils,  that  it  will  not  do  to  claim  for  it  too  large  a  peda- 
gogic value. 

(e)  DISCUSSION* 

Db-  Miner,  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  not  altogether  crazy,  they  get  things 
mixed.  General  Walker  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
Dr.  Dickinson  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  (General  Walker  has  not  told 
you  that  manual  training  should  go  into  all  the  public  schools,  the  rural  districts 
included;  he  flatly  excluded  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  manual  training  or  no 
manual  training.  Dr.  Dickinson  does  not  object  to  the  cooking  school;  Dr.  Hagar^s 
carpenter  schocu,  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  they  do  not  object  to  this  matter;  Dr.  Boy  den,  of  Bridge- 
water,  is  also  under  ^em.  These  are  not  the  questions  in  controversy  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  many  other  States.  Tlie  general  school  law  makes  the  school  curriculum 
imperative.  Dr.  Dickinson  says,  "  Why  should  the  general  law  make  education  in 
carpentering  imperative  any  more  than  make  imperative  the  engraving  on  steel,  on 
silver  and  gold,  or  painting  a  flower  upon  china  and  porcelain?"  It  is  a  question 
not  of  what  is  valuable,  but  how  to  get  at  it.  Gen.  Walker  showed  us  how  to  teach 
numyfti  training  without  bringing  confusion  into  the  public  school.  Now,  I  am  not 
coraautting  myself  as  to  my  own  judgment  as  to  what  may  be  done.    I  believe  we 

*  Reported  by  a  stenographer.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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ore  in  a  transitory  condition,  and  we  need  a  little  patience  and  a  little  experioice, 
all  round. 

1  can  hardly  Bpeak  concerning  the  last  paper.  The  gentleman  did  not  make  quit** 
clear  whether  he  would  carr}^  manual  training  into  the  schools  under  all  ciicum- 
stances  or  not.  He  sliakes  his  head.  Now,  if  Dr.  Dickinson  were  here,  he  wcHild 
shake  hands  with  him,  I  have  no  doubt;  perhaps,  use  five  minutes  in  doing  it.  How- 
ever, tlie  truth  is,  experiments  are  ^oing  on  in  various  quarters.  Massachusetts  is 
in  the  [)ath  of  improvement,  and  it  is  either  going  down  or  coming  out  on  one  »<je 
of  this  (luestion,  Dr.  Hagar  will  be  able  to  say  which.  The  Board  of  Educaticxi  is 
not  disixwed  to  judge  anything  before  its  time.  The  Board  of  Education,  as  Dr. 
Dickinson  suggested,  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  schools  of  Boston,  directly,  or  with 
those  of  any  other  city  or  town.  .The  Board  of  Ekiucation  is  directly  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School  including  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  a  train- 
ing school  to  a  certain  extent.  'Rie  whole  end  of  the  manual  arts  is  taught  in  th«> 
Normal  Art  Scliool;  that  surely  does  not  show  distrust  of  manual  training:  it  is 
rather  along  with  it.  Besides,  two  years  ago  we  got  leave  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  intr(>duce  a  cla.S8  of  practical  artisans  in  which  the  principal  of  the  schoo). 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  tcx)k  a  very  active  interest.  Of  course  the  schools  can  teach 
many  practical  arts,  such  as  designing  wall  paper,  the  decoration  of  porcelain  or 
china:  everything  of  that  sort  is  oix?n  before  us,  and  is  possible  to  us  as  we  come  to 
it.  iSo  we  are  shaking  hands  with  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  had  thi? 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  I  feel  that  it  has 
been  good  to  be  here  to-day,  for  I  feel  much  encouraged  for  the  future  in  the  waj 
of  nianual  training.  Some  of  you  think,  perhapts,  that  we  who  have  so  much  to 
say  about  it  are  not  entirely  clear.  I  must  disclaim  the  idea  that  manual  training 
is  a  craze  with  me.  I  am  not  a  crazy  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith.  My  busings  is  a 
chemist,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  so  physics  and  psychology  are 
not  my  specialties.  There  is  nothing  like  handling  the  tilings  you  study  about. 
There  is  nothing  like  seeing  the  action  of  chemicals  once  in  a  w'hile.  Now,  as  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  not  one-tenth  of  those  who  study,  will  ever 
use  chemistry  directly;  but  I  do  think  that  chemistry  as  a  science  is  or  ought  to  be 
taught  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  We  have  had  chemical  laboratories  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Everybody  should  study  these  things, 
not  to  make  chemistry  a  business,  but  for  its  educationad  value. 

I  hold  now,  in  respect  to  manual  training,  having  had  this  matter  brought  to  me 
incidentally,  that  we  have,  if  you  may  so  term  it,  the  mechanical  laboratory,  where 
everybody  who  takes  a  higher  course  may  pass  through.  But  that  does  not  go  so 
far  as  the  higher  educatijn  formed  on  manual  training.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  carried  into  the  grammar  school  or  the  lower  schools.  J  leave  that 
aside.  We  are  hero  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  introducing  manual  training,  to 
review  the  argument  in  its  favor.  I  believe  we  and  the  world  at  large  have  come 
to  understand  now  that  the  manual  training  and  most  of  the  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  17tli  or  18th  century,  are  not  suitable  educational  appliances  for  the 
men  of  the  19th  centm-y.  If  they  are,  the  efforts  of  you  teachers  in  trying  to  im- 
prove yoiu-  methods  often  have  been  made  in  vain.  W^hat  is  the  use  of  elementary 
and  primary  instruction  ?  We  do  not  hear  of  Roman  constitutionality,  we  are  not 
quoting  the  Roman  constitution.  We  are  going  to  discuss  the  introduction  of  manual 
training.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  talk  about  the  construction  of  wood  work  as  leading 
to  the  making  of  carpenters,  and  saying  we  might  as  well  teach  engraving,  etc 
That  is  not  the  thing;  we  do  not  teach  wood  worfc.  We  do  not  establish  a  school 
to  make  carpenters.  We  teach  them  for  the  sake  of  making  them  use  their  hands 
and  minds.  Give  them  accuracy  of  idea.  Besides  intellectual  training,  manual 
training  has  a  great  moral  influence.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  vary  from  the 
truth  a  little,  and  to  get  by  and  by  into  habits  of  disregard  for  the  strict  truth. 
What  we  want  to  inculcate  is  accuracy  in  everything.  The  student  who  makes  a 
thing  like  that  [indicatin^^l  must  be  accurate.  It  must  be  trua  If  he  is  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  follow  him  through  life. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  we  are  here  broadly  to  discuss  how  this  manual 
training  should  be  introduced.  I  am  glad  we  are  getting  such  good  light  on  the 
subject.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  made,  and  we  shall  get  more  light  on  this 
subject"  OS  the  men  and  women  of  the  country  take  it  up.  I  might  be  pardoned  for 
saying  something  in  regard  to  manual  training  in  the  South,  where  certainly  it  is 
needed  more  than  anywhere  else.  I  am  connected  with  a  preparatory  department 
of  a  university,  and  I  anxiously  look  forward  to  every  reform.  We  should  like  to 
have  every  student  of  the  high  school  know  something  of  manual  training.  There 
is  nothing  optional  about  it.  If  a  boy  does  not  want  manual  training  he  can  go 
somewhere  else.    If  he  comes  to  us,  he  must  practice  with  his  h?ui4s"in  d|:awing. 
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fu&  hour  and  a  half  every  day,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  shop  every  other  day. 
lie  miamk  have  manual  training  in  both  forms.  Now  this  matter  of  drawing  is  a 
very  important  thing  in  itself.  When  you  remember,  it  is  a  very  good  exercise  of 
t  he  hand  and  it  trains  the  student  to  accuracy.  We  must  have  manual  training, 
a^iid  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  place, 

THB  VALUE  OF  SEWING. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickopp,  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  To  speak  five  minutes  on 
this  great  question,  after  listening  to  the  able  papers  so  carefully  prepared,  is  try- 
ing. I  can  not  hope  to  do  more  than  give  you  five  minutes  of  rest.  As  I  have  lis- 
tened to  these  papers,  I  have  noticed  that  no  one  of  the  able  gentlemen  has  yet  been 
able  to  decide  whether  all  the  bo;fs  in  the  country  shall  be  taught  blacksmithing  or 
carpentering,  but  I  have  not  noticed  that  a  single  one  of  them  has  been  in  doubt  as 
to  the  great  importance  of  teaching  every  girl  cooking  and  sewing.  A  young  man 
with  whom  I  was  talking  about  the  importance  of  giving  up  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing replied,  "What  shall  I  do  if  I  quit  smoking?  I  haven't  any  sewing  to  do." 
Think  about  that,  ladies.  Take  this  Question  of  what  the  boys  shall  be  taught 
home  with  you,  and  picture  it  in  your  hearts,  and  at  our  next  meeting  let  us  hear 
from  you  on  this  question  of  whether  or  not  the  boys  shall  all  be  taught  blacksmith- 
ing and  carpentering.  Suppose  that  there  were  to-day  a  law  passed  that  no  woman 
in  the  land  should  do  any  sewing,  what  would  be  the  result?  How  would  you  all 
feel,  ladles,  if  you  were  forbidden  to  sew?  How  much  restlessness  would  there  be 
in  your  lives !  How  much  of  a  soothing  and  peaceful  occupation  would  be  taken 
out  of  them !  Think  of  that  pair  of  scissors  that  lies  at  home  in  your  work  basket, 
and  that  little  thimble  you  use  every  day  of  your  lives, —  are  they  not  really  very 
dear  to  you?    Would  you  be  willing  to  give  them,  up,  and  never  see  them  again  ? 

There  are  many  at  the  present  day  who  do  not  like  to  do  sewing.  They  find  it  a 
task,  and  why?  The  dear  mothers  of  the  last  generation  worked  hard ;  they  were 
overworked  most  of  them ;  they  made  even  the  clothes  that  their  boys  wore,  and 
sometimes  those  that  their  husbands  wore.  There  are  men  living  to-da^, —  the  wife  of 
a  distinguished  prof essor  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  it  was  the  pride  of  her  early 
married  years  when  her  husband  stood  up  and  said,  **  Every  stitch  of  clothes  I  have 
on  except  my  boots  was  made  by  my  wife.**  That  woman  didn't  have  much  time 
left  for  higher  culture ;  and  it  is  the  daughters  of  those  toothers  who  have  been  rest- 
ing with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of  the  task  of  sewing.  Those  over- 
worked mothers,  and  those  overworked  fathers  too,  of  the  last  generation,  found 
for  their  children  something  better  than  they  had,  something  to  relieve  them  from 
their  heavy  tasks,  and  so  they  said,  "  You  shall  not  da  the  sewing  ;  you  shall  go  to 
the  high  school ;  you  shall  have  an  education  that  shall  lift  you  above  those  things." 
That  was  a  great  saving  of  the  pendulum,  and  now  in  this  movement  the  pendu- 
lum swings  back  again  and  the  time  kee^is  on. 

HOW  WOMEN  OP  LEISURE  MAY  SERVE  THE  COMMUNITY. 

I  believe  in  sewing.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  restful  occupation.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  save  our  young  men  from  many  hours  of  temptation,  when  we  shall  find 
something  to  occupy  them,  as  sewing  and  knitting  occupy  the  young  women.  When 
a  nation  has  reached  that  point,  that  its  material  prosperity  is  well  taken  care  of, 
there  is  formed  a  class  which  has  leisure,  and  that  class  already  exists  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  hundredsof  wealthy  women  who  have  hours  in  which  to  do  nothing; 
and  what  are  they  doing  ?  They  are  found  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Many  of  them 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  cause  of  education  in  all  its  phases,  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  was  started  a 
Uttle  school  called  the  **  Kitchen  Garden,"  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were 
taught  housework,  and  as  the  work  extended,  there  came  a  cry  that  these  children 
wore  being  trained  for  servants;  and  a  company  of  wise  women  in  New  York,  under 
the  name  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  took 
"P  that  question,  and  they  met  it  in  this  way:  Into  all  the  fashionable  boarding 
schools  of  New  York  city  they  introduced  the  subject  of  sewing,  and  cooking, 
taught  by  the  same  teachers  w^ho  taught  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  which  one  is  to  be  the  mistress,  and  which  one  is  to  be  the  maid. 

These  women  of  culture  and  the  women  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  their 
hands  on  the  lever,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  give  this  subject  most  thoughtful  atten- 
ti'>n,  and  prepare  yourselves  by  your  own  thinking,  and  by  your  own  observation  of 
what  is  going  on,  to  decide  this  great  question. 

Dr.  Allison,  Superintendent  of  Education ,  Nova  Scotia.    I  appreciate  very  deeply 
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the  honor  of  l)einj^  iKTinittod  to  say  a  wordto  so  august  and  impressive  an  assembly 
as  this.  During  the  thirty  years  wliich  have  passed  since  I  graauated  at  one  of  youi 
American  universities,  I  iiave  taken  a  profound,  I  may  say  an  increasing  intere>t  if 
all  that  concerns  the  prop^ress  of  education  in  the  United  States.  During  the  yvn^i 
of  my  college  course  in  Connecticut,  a-s  far  as  I  recollect,  common-school  educati'-rl 
was  then  in  a  somewhat  somnolent  condition.  The  great  revolution  inaugurate<i  l)'j 
Horace  Mann  had  largely  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  instiliitt^j 
and  those  who  advocated  it  had  been  resting  on  their  oars.  I  have  been  amazi  i| 
however,  with  the  ra[)id  development  shown  by  the  people  in  this  matter,  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ^reat  interest  which  has  Ijt^ii 
awakened  on  this  subject  has  been  largely  due  to  this  Association,  under  wh«»^i 
auspices  tliis  immense  number  of  teachers  has  convened  here,  in  this  great  and  w(>U| 
derrul  city  of  Chicago. 

INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  EDUCATION   BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  valuable  your  time  is,  I  know  how  opnrf^s>ir« 
the  heat  has  been  on  this  audience  during  the  discussion;  but  I  wish  tosay  tliat  tlii- 
discussion  seems  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  pertinent.  I  have  been  chargi^l  i»\ 
the  government  which  I  serve,  with  the  duty  of  considering  this  subject  of  mamia 
training  in  the  public  schools:  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  onlan:»l 
our  curriculum  of  studies,  to  include  this  subject  of  manual  training.  Now,  fn»n 
that  ix)int  of  view,  I  have  been  listening  with  intense  interest  to  tlie  discussion  tin 
morning,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Ji* 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  come  forward  here,  evidently  under  strong  convi*- 
tions,  and  spoken  to  us  on  the  subject.  I  think  I  am  justffied  in  saying  that  i  i 
national  government  in  the  world  during  the  last  ten  or  m teen  years  has  taken  su<  -i 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  national  education  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
For  a  long  period  of  time  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  most  int< Hi 
gent  and  influential  men  to  consider  and  study  what  is  going  on  in  other  nati<iii>i 
connected  with  the  great  question  of  public  education.  If  you  will  look  at  the  l:i>1 
report  of  the  commission  apix)inted  to  consider  the  subject  of  technical  educatii'nj 
that  part  of  the  reixjrt  bearing  on  the  investigations  which  were  made  in  connei:ti<'ii 
with  the  study  and  development  of  education  in  this  country,  you  will  see  whaj 
Horace  White  has  to  say.  I  am  sj>eaking  now  for  the  encouragement,  not  sinij-l^ 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  manual  training  and  the  increased  attention  givci'  li 
it,  but  I  am  speaking  rather  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  more  d***]''-^ 
inteijest^^l  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction.  What  do  these  gentlemen  -.4 
in  their  report  in  respect  to  this:  That  while  they  find  the  workmen  of  the  Units ^j 
States  have  not  as  great  advantaga**  in  the  way  of  technical  schools  as  the  workiiu  'i 
of  England,  in  which  every  city  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  has  its  U^  ! 
nological  school,  yet  they  say  that  this  deficiency  is  more  than  counterbalanceii  t 
the  American  by  the  superior  general  education  which  you  in  America  have  before 
the  sharp  work  of  life  begins. 

EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BY  MR.  MUNDELLA  AS  TO  VALUE  TO    WORKMEN  OP    ELEMKNTART 

EDUCATION. 

Just  allow  me  one  moment  to  say  this  much  further :  that  Mr.  Mundella.  th«= 
Government  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain,  a  German  U] 
birth,  but  a  British  subject,  and  a  man  who  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  ethi 
cation,  and  has  done  great  work  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  who  is  also  one  of  the  largest  employere  of  lal^-'f 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  world,  employing  some  five  thousajid  Vorkmeii  ir 
his  manufactories  at  Sheffield,  before  this  same  C/Ommission,  gave  his  testim<«n.' 
that,  as  Ix^tween  apprentices  and  j^oung  people  coming  to  the  factory  for  the  pur 
|)ose  of  offering  their  services  and  seeking  employment,  as  between  such  pers<»n- 
having  received  an  elementary  education,  having  received  training  in  grammar 
or  arithmetic,  or  any  stnence,  as  between  these  and  those  who  come  there  with*»''f 
au}^  such  general  education,  and  yet  perhajis  with  some  little  manual  skill,  that  t? 
chances  were  as  a  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  the  former.  I  do  not  say  this  by  v;«^ 
of  argument,  because  the  position  I  hold  on  this  subject  is  exactly  that  of  tlie  «ii- 
tinguished  clergyman  from  Baston,  Dr.  Minor,  who  just  spoke.  It  is  only  h}  » 
careful  study,  wise  generalization,  and  a  deduction  from  facta  upon  which  we  c: ' 
base  a  judgment,  that  it  will,  be  wise  to  introduce  this  new  element  into  our  pub!- 
schools. 
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CLASSIC  AND  BACONIAN  EDUCATION  CONTRASTED. 

Mr.  Ham,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen:  There  are  and 
always  have  been  two  theories  about  education.  One,  theory  was  stated  the  other 
day  in  the  abstract  I  read  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  on  the  Socratic  Method, 
which  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks:  tiiat  is  where  that  system  came 
from.  The  point  was,  in  this  way:  that  by  bringing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  into  contact,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  was  so  vitaUzed,  that  he 
jj^ained  power  to  do  things.  Now  the  other  theory  of  education  is  that  of  Bacon: 
that  is,  it  has  been  stated  by  Bacon,  I  tliink,  as  well  as  by  any  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Bacon  says  the  true  definition  is,  the  legitimate  familiarity  between  the 
lumd  and  things. 

After  listening  to  the  papers  read  this  morning,  especially  those  by  Gen.  Walker 
and  Miss  Fay — of  course,  Gen.  Woodward,  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  a  vet- 
eran pioneer  in  manual  training  —  but  after  listening  to  those  statements  and  seeing 
this  exhibit  of  work,  I  conclude  that  this  concrete  system,  the  Baconian  idea,  is  the 
ruling  factor  in  this  audience,  because  the  papers  were  so  well  received.  I  conclude 
tliey  have  adopted  that  idea  rather  than  the  Platonic  idea  of  education.  If  so,  then 
the  advocates  of  manual  training  should  feel  very  much  pleased,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  a  moment  to  say  so,  and  to  note  the  progress 
made  m  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  gratification  I  feel  in 
seeing  how  Bacon's  theory  of  education  Ls  being  cai-ried  out.  I  also  feel,  with 
Carl^e,  that  to  work  is  to  worship;  and  here  is  work  all  about  us.  We  heard  from 
Miss  Fay  how  the  work  is  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  Work  is  worship.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  teach  work,  we  shall  teach  a  love  of  work,  and  that  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  highest  morality  that  can  be  taught, — and  so  I  believe  in  manual 
training.  The  moral  mfluence  of  manual  training  is  the  greatest  influence  that  can 
Ije  exerted  upon  mankind.  I  believe,  of  coui-se,  that  education  should  go  to  the 
frjrmation  of  character:  that  is  the  great  thing  to  do;  we  are  not  simply  to  make 
better  mechanics.  I  have  undertaken  to  say  that  our  mechanics  are  as  a  class  the 
best  educated  men  in  this  or  any  other  community.  What  we  want  tonday  is  the 
eradication  of  that  self -consciousness  that  has  been  a  source  of  misery  in  the  world, 
that  has  been  a  source  of  destruction  of  all  civilization.  We  never  shall  have  a 
civilization  that  will  last,  unless  we  cure  self -consciousness;  unless  we  eliminate 
from  the  human  mind  this  quality  which  makes  life  a  struggle  between  man  and 
man  —  a  struggle  to  see  who  will  reach  the  highest  point. 

industrial  TBAININQ  op  girls  in  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  De  Garmo,  of  Illinois.  As  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  I 
have  often  wondered  why  this  manual  training  movement  in  America  has  not 
moved  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  Germany  for  the  last  hundred  yearB 
there  has  been  manual  training  such  as  has  been  advocated  warmly  and  received  so 
kindly  to-day.  It  has  been,  however,  a  manual  training  for  one  sex,  and  not  for  the 
other.  Germany  has  no  manual  training  for  boys,  as  an  element  of  public  school 
education.  There  are  indeed  a  few  private  eleemosynary  institutions,  established  for 
|K)or  and  vicious  boys,  but  not  in  general.  But  the  girls  have  primarily  received 
this  manual  training  which  has  been  advocated  here  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  the 
American  girl  is  so  well  represented.  I  wish,  however,  to  speak  of  another  country 
arross  the  sea.  We  think  sometimes  that  Germany  is  an  autocratic,  a  despotic 
government,  and  what  Germany  does  you  cannot  do,  but  there  are  a  people  across 
the  water  who  are  the  peers  of  this  nation  in  democratic  sentiment.  We  are  con- 
«♦*r^'ative,  united,  democratic,  to-day;  yet  in  that  country,  the  fountain  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  this  matter  of  manual  training  for  girls*^  has  been  for  a  long  time 
faithfully  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Cooking  schools  are  established  in  every 
Normal  School  in  England,  and  they  are  as  fine  as  they  are  in  Germany.  In  the 
State  schools,  ladies  are  employed  to  go  from  one  school  to  another.  They  give  a 
Iwiture  to  about  sixty  girls  at  dinner-hour,  covering  the  main  lesson,  explaining  its 
principles;  and  then  they  have  those  pupils  come  to  them  in  groups  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  and  go  through  tliat  work. 

I  hope  to  see,  in  every  Normal  School  in  this  land,  this  great  department  repre- 
sented. 

Miss  Higbeb,  of  Tennessee.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  platform,  and  I  came 
iK're  to-day  simply  because  I  could  not  get  a  seat  in  the  audience.  Sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  is,  to  me,  much  preferable  to  trying  to  aid  him  in  any  way  except 
by  doing  what  he  says:  you  know  we  learn  by  doing,  and  that  is  the  theme  of  to- 
^y.    It  is  difficult  to  represent  Tennessee.    There  we  have  been  working  in  this 
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cause  for  twenty  veare,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  three  or  four  minutes  all  we  hai 
ac(;<>inpli8hed.  Tlie  thought  that  has  impressed  me  most  this  momin^  ii»  thb 
tliink  one  of  our  8])eakerH  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  go  back  to  the  old  ciTiliza& 
in  educational  matters  as  we  do  in  the  arts,  in  Fcience,  and  in  literature.  So  vtj 
our  present  system,  I  think  if  we  look  back,  we  will  find  the  germ  of  this  maux. 
training  communicated  to  us.  I  remember  a  thought  of  a  Gemian  pfailo80(>br 
Bomethmg  like  this:  All  education  consists  in  the  answers  to  these  tliree  ques^a- 
^Vhat  can  I  do  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  And,  What  may  I  hope  for  ?  Now  it  9Hf=i 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  tlie  first  question,  '^  What  can  I  do,  ?*'  is  here  being  exej;- 
plified.  We  must  teach  the  children  what  they  can  do.  You  perhaps  all  rranem^*:: 
the  old  saying,  a  sort  of  paradox,  **  I  know  wliat  I  know,  and  I  knom'  iK-hat  1  >'> 
not  know/'  Well  I  think  if  you  know  what  you  know,  that  embraces  lialf  of  e«h 
cation;  and  the  other  half  is  to  know  what  you  do  not  know.  If  you  ksiow  w>_ 
you  know,  if  you  teach  the  children  to  know  wliat  they  know,  then  'we  will  h^^- 
accuracy,  and  we  will  have  the  truth. 

Again,  if  we  know  vrhen  to  stop,  if  we  do  not  assume  to  know  what  -we  do  & " 
know,  if  we  know  how  much  we  know,  then  we  have  tlie  first  answer  to  •'  Wh^' 
can  I  do?"  Then  comes  *'  What  ought  I  to  do?"  Very  plainly  I  ouglit  to  do  i<ii; 
wliat  I  can  do.  Teach  the  children  after  they  learn,  then  to  do.  The  ooiiima&> 
ment  is,  after  they  learn  to  lal>or,  put  them  to  it.  Then  tliere  will  be  no  qu<f<^fe.'S 
of  dis(*ord.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  South,  to  teach  them  to  lali^-r 
to  l)e  useful,  not  only  as  helpful  to  themselves,  but  as  much  more  helpful  to  others 
and  to  lead  useful  lives. 

President  Sold  an,  of  St.  Ijouis.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  see  th^' 
a  new  force  has  made  its  appearance  in  education,  that  of  manual  training.  I  arc 
glad,  not  for  the  reason  that  new  results  will  follow,  not  for  the  reason  that  thirc- 
may  be  made  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  deepens  the  tliought  proors? 
wluch  is  the  training,  the  education  of  manhood  and  womanhood  for  life.  For  th?- 
reason  tliat  it  attracts  more  attc^ntion,  and  enlists  stronger  sympathy.  You  ha^  t- 
now  the  electric  light,  and  you  can  turn  out  the  old  gaslight.  It  is  a  new  fuirt 
I  treat  this  manued  training  as  a  new  force  which  wiU  send  light  to  what  is  no^^ 
dead  matt4U\  That  light  begins  to  sliine  already,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  new  e^i 
ucation  is  completed  that  we  can  turn  out  the  gas  of  the  old  education,  and  h 
guided  by  the  new  electric  light  of  manual  training. 

Dr.  Bellows,  of  Illinois.  I  only  have  this  to  say.  God  has  given  us  bodies  and 
minds,  and  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,  is  the  advitv 
of  the  preacher,  when  he  stands  you  and  your  lover  up  on  the  floor  and  prwiounct?^ 
you  husband  and  wife.  Where  the  tniucation  of  one  begins,  the  education  of  tht- 
other  begins,  and  where  you  lH*gin  to  leave  the  one  out  of  acount  it  will  get  behind, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  the  other.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  to  you  thiit 
I  earnestly  bt^lieve  you  cannot  leave  one  out  of  account  without  hurting  the  other. 
My  text  to  begin  with  and  to  close  with,  in  the  education  of  the  mind  and  body.  i-< 
that  God  has,  united  them,  never  let  them  be  put  asunder  in  your  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

President  Sheldon.  The  platform  has  had  its  way  thus  far,  this  morning. 
Now,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask  these  learned  ladies  and  these  humble  gentle 
men? 

Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri.  Will  the  boy  or  girl,  who  spends  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  in  work,  make  more  rapid  progress  in  other  studies  ? 

President  Sheldon.    What  sav  you.  Professor  Woodward? 

Professor  Woodward.  My  observation  is,  they  make  equal  if  not  superior  pro- 
gress, particularly  in  mathematics. 

A  Voice.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  this  work  can  be  done  successfully,  without 
a  special  teacher? 

Dr.  Ordway.    I  think  not. 

A  Voice.    Yes,  it  certainly  can. 

Professor  Greenwood,  of  Missouri.  Do  not  the  girls  generally  from  the  coun- 
try know  how  to  sew,  how  to  make  garments,  and  how  to  cook  ? 

Mrs.  Rickoff.    No. 

President  Sheldon.  No,  says  Tennessee.  No,  from  Kansas.  What  say  you, 
ladies — do  you  know  how  to  use  the  needle  and  scissors? 

A  Chorus  of  Voices.    Yes!  yes!  yes! 

President  Sheldon.  Let  aU  teachers  who  can  sew  raise  their  hands.  All  hands 
up,  and  it  is  unanimous.    All  can  sew,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Boston.  It  is  about  Ave  years  ago,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the 
President  of  this  Association  can  testify,  that  I  undertook  a  ptivate  job  of  log-roll- 
ing with  him  to  get  the  subject  of  industrial  education  discussed  by  this  Aasocia- 
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lion  at  one  of  its  annual  meetings,  and  he  told  mfi  then  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  it  out. 

President  Sheldon.  And  I  told  you  the  truth,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  after  such  papers  as  you  have  heard  here 
this  morning.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  that  can  te  said  in  addition  to  what  you 
have  heard,  out  I  could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  listened  to  the  words  of  the  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
battle  some  years  ago  at  Spottsylvania.  There  was  a  magnificent  charge  of  Han- 
cock's corps,  and  in  that  charge  Gen.  Walker  bore  a  most  conspicuous  part,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  I  thought  as  I  listened  to  his  remarks  here  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  charge  upon  the  public  education  of  America  here  to^ay,  that  it  was  only 
equalled  by  the  military  record  which  he  has  left  behind. 

Only  one  word  more.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  five  years  ago  this  question 
could  not  get  a  footing  in  this  Association.  I  am  now  commissioned  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Mather,  who  five  years  ago  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Great  Britain,  and 
reported  upon  technical  education  in  America;  and  who  within  the  last  two  months 
has  been  supplementing  his  observations,  and  who  will  report  oef ore  the  British 
Association  about  the  first  of  August  (he  sails  to-morrow  from  New  York) — I  say 
I  have  been  commissioned  by  him  to  report  the  opinion  of  tliis  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education,  in  order  that  he  may  lay  it  before  the  British  people. 
Now,  I  want  for  a  moment  to  tyrannize  over  your  chairman,  and  ask  if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  audience  that  the  question  of  industrial  education  is  one  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  questions  of  public 
education.  In  other  words,  if  this  question  of  industrial  education  is  the  one  to 
which  attention  should  be  prominently  directed.  Is  it  y9ur  opinion  that  it  is?  All 
those  in  favor  of  it,  say  aye. 

I  think  it  a  favorable  vote.  I  tliink  from  what  I  have  heard  said  on  this  impor- 
tant f eating  of  public  education,  that  the  world  is  moving. 

President  Sheldon.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  persoos  in  this  audience 
were  present  at  the  great  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  Chicago,  in  1863, — 
twenty-four  years  ago.    Will  all  who  were  present  at  this  meeting  please  rise  ? 
Ten  persons  rose. 

How  many  at  that  time  ever  thought  of  introducing  manual  training  or  the  use' 
of  tools  into  a  public  school?    Let  them  rise. 
No  response. 

They  have  all  come  since. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  State  that  has  treated  us  grandly,  and 
dealt  with  us  gloriously,  and  we  want  to  close  this  discussion  (except  for  the  final 
summing  up  of  Gten.  Walker)  by  having  the  President  of  the  State  University  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  Peabody,  say  his  good  say. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC  FEATURES  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  STATED. 

Dr.  Peabody.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  patiently  laboring  in  such  a  way  as  is 
poceible  for  me,  with  the  principles  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  the  practical 
application  on  the  other,  that  they  should  go  forward  with  one  pace,  step  by  step, 
in  education.  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  harmony,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  I  have  stroug  sympathy  for  this  whole  subject  of  manual  training 
in  its  broad  character.  I  find  that  there  has  been  in  this  discussion  a  sort  of  jumb- 
ling of  terms;  that  if  one  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  general 
establishoient  of  manual  training,  practically  he  must  accept  the  theory  tliat  all 
boys,  and  perhaps  all  girls  should  be  sent  through  the  shop  of  a  machinist  or  a  car- 
penter. I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  an  honest  answer,  I  do  not  believe  these  things 
necessarily  go  together.  I  believe  the  work  shops  of  manual  training  have  a  peda- 
gogic and  an  economic  value;  that  the  economic  side  of  that  work  is  that  it  should 
enable  the  person  who  had  done  it  to  do  better  work,  to  bring  out  better  results,  to 
accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  getting  his  livelihood;  and  that  the  pedagogic 
side  Is  to  do  something  towards  making  him  a  larger  and  nobler,  more  perfect  and 
more  complete  man.  Undoubtedly  this  question  of  manual  instruction  has  its  util- 
ity^ on  botn  these  sides.  There  cannot  be  anything  in  the  way  of  instruction,  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  training  or  discipline,  which  shall  not  have  its  pedagogic  value. 

THE  CHIEF  VALUE  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  IS  ON  ITS  ECONOMIC  SIDE. 

Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  value  of  tliis  manual  training  belongs  on  its 
economic  side,  and  I  am  disposed  to  protest  right  here  against  the  assertion  that  is 
fiometimes  made  that  they  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  economic  side,  that  they  will 
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liave  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  believe  the  time  if«  rapidly  coming,  and  ixre  are  being 
forced  to  it  by  the  circumstances  round  about  us,  when  young  men  and  young 
women  must  get  in  schools  their  instructions  in  trades;  because  there  'will  benu 
other  possible  way  in  which  they  may  get  that  instruction;  and  that  boys  and  gi''^^ 
will  come  out  of  those  institutions  ready  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  I  cannot  aee 
how  tliis  is  to  be  got  at  entirely  except  through  education. 

THE  ESTIHATR  OF  ITS  PBDAOOGIC  VALUE  SEEMS  TO  BE  EXAGGERA.TKD. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  pedagogic  value.  I  am  unable  to  foUow  sonoe  of  the 
lines  so  far  as  they  have  been  followed  in  this  discussion.  I  am  unable  to  saj  that 
there  is  that  result  in  its  pedagogic  force  which  is  claimed  for  it.  I  have  had  some 
practical  experience  in  this  matter.  I  earned  the  money  by  which  I  went  to  college. 
Dy  such  an  implement  as  tliat  (holding  up  a  carpenter's  hammer),  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  I  think  I  have  some  experience  in  that  direction.  I  fear  that  in 
the  use  of  tliat  implement,  and  most  of  the  implements  here,  there  is  little  of  that 
pedagogic  value.  That  there  should  be  some  instruction  is  beyond  question,  bat  it  is 
slight  as  compared  with  some  other  methods  of  training  which  might  be  adopted.  I 
would  prefer,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  tp  have  these  young  men  disciplined  thor- 
oughly mentally,  and  then  possibly  I  should  put  them  at  this  work. 

PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF  THIS  TRAINING  TO  THE  BOSTON  CLASS  OP  1877. 

I  think  the  best  class  work  I  have  ever  seen  was  brought  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  when  the  first  class  of  that  institution 
was  put  upon  shop  work,  being  young  men  wlio  had  had  the  discipline  of  the  entin? 
course.  I  have  had  in  my  hand  some  of  their  specimens,  I  have  known  what  thej 
have  done,  and  some  of  their  work  is  shown  in  this  city.  I  once  went  with  one  of 
these  young  men  down  into  the  machine  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and 
there  Mr.  Jeffreys  declared  that  he  had  but  one  man  in  his  shop  who  could  better  the 
specimens  that  were  presented  to  him;  yet  tliis  work  was  practically  the  work  of 
twelve  days'  instruction,  of  twelve  hours  each.  These  young  men  having  been 
trained  in  that  method,  were  then  com^ietent  to  put  themselves  to  that  work^  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  short  time  vastly  more  than  they  could  have  accomplished  in  months 
of  time,  in  the  early  part  of  their  course. 

President  Sheldon.  Of  what  significance  is  that  wonderful  work  in  the  exposi- 
tion, by  the  feeble  minded  children  ? 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  submit,  the  President  of  tliis  Association  has  no  right  to  encroach 
upon  my  time. 

President  Sheldon.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  means.  Is  all  mechanical 
work)  work  without  thought  ?  I  think  you,  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  industrial 
work  in  Illinois,  ought  to  answer  my  very  simple  question. 

Dr.  Peabody.  So  far  as  I  understand,  sir,  that  is  work  which  has  been  produced 
under  careful  and  elaborate  training  of  special  teachers,  who  have  watdied  tiiat 
work,  and  have  brouglit  it  out  as  mechanical  work.  That  is  the  result  of  brain  work, 
under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

President  Sheldon.  Is  it  like  a  man  who  can't  write  his  name,  and  gets  another 
to  sign  his  will  ? 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  should  say  the  other  man  had  instructed  him  how,  probably,  to 
make  his  will. 

President  Sheldon.    Then  you  do  not  claim  it  to  be  intellectual  work  at  all? 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  know  what  they  claim  for  it:  I  cannot  think  that  it  has 
a  large  amount  of  intellectual  character. 

President  Sheldon.    I  want  you  all  to  observe  that  "Cirork. 

Dr.  Peabody.  It  certainly  is*  the  most  remarkable  exhibit  on  the  floor  of  the 
exposition. 

danger  op  overlooking  the  intellectual  sidk  op  education. 

There  is  but  a  single  thought  more  I  would  present  at  this  time,  and  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  suggestion.  It  apj^ears  to  me  that  there  is  a  liability  and  more  than  a 
liability,  that  our  lines  are  drawn  aside  in  this  discussion  from  the  very  important 
matter,  that  we  are  inclined  to  attend  too  much  to  the  material  side  of  our  students' 
work,  and  that  in  so  doin^  we  forget  the  more  important,  the  higher,  the  nobler, 
the  intellectual  side.  Or,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  man 
and  the  greatest  thing  in  man  is  mind,  it  is  our  business  in  this  training  of  mind  to 
see  that  mind  shall  dominate  and  control  in  all  our  training.     As  thamjiid  ip  trained 
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ami  developed,  it  develops  the  body.  It  is  important  that  we  should  train  the  mind, 
that  we  may  be  uplifted  into  that  nobler  and  higher  sphere  of  thinking,  in  which 
the  most  glorious  element  of  our  human  life  and  of  our  human  thoughts  reside. 

Professor  Woodward,  of  Missoiu-i.  I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  question  of  Mi\  Clark  was  received.  You  understand  that  he  represents  a  mem> 
l)er  of  the  Royal  Commission  investigating  for  the  British  people  the  subject  of 
manual  training.  There  was  introduced  into  i)arllament  a  resolution  looking  to  the 
equipping  of  manual  training  scliools  and  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into 
the  common  schools  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  what  he  wants,  to-day,  is  tire  verdict  of 
tlie  American  people  as  to  the  value  of  manual  training  as  an  element  of  public  in- 
struction. 

President  Sheldon.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Those  of  you  who  think  manual 
training  is  of  value  and  importance  in  a  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
will  please  manifest  it  by  saying  aye. 

A  unanimous  response. 

President  Sheldon.  Now,  General  Walker,  you  have  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
say  the  last  word  in  this  discussion.     You  opened  it,  and  you  close  it. 

General  Walker.  I  will  not  use  the  mmute  and  a  half  to  impose  upon  an  audi- 
ence that  has  borne  so  long,  and  so  patiently  with  me  in  the  opening  exercises,  by 
saving  a  single  word  beyond  expressmg  my  profound  gratificatittu  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  teachers  of  tlie  United  States  here  assembled  have  met  and  treated  this 
subject. 

In  the  condensed  report  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  special  **  Indus- 
trial DeDartmeut,"  the  several  phases  of  Industrial  Education  are  so 
succinctly  presented  by  so  many  practical  educators  ;  the  speakers, 
in  fact,  including  among  themselves  representatives  from  nearly  all 
the  leading  special  schools  of  Manual  Training  in  the  country,  that  it 
is  here  given  in  full : 

(/)  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  14, 1887. 
The  Industrial  Department  met  in  tlie  Chicago  Opera  House,  at  2.30  p.  m.  The 
Pi'esident,  Professor  J.  M.  Ordway.  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  extemporaneous  address,  m  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  of  manual  training,  related  his  own  exjieriences  and  observations  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  proffered  suggestions,  and  spoke  of  his  \\o\yeH  for  the  future  of  the  great 
educational  question  of  manual  training. 

educators  aqreed  as  to  need  op  some  industrial  training  in  schools. 

All  educators,  he  said,  are  agreed,  to-day,  that  there  should  be  industrial  schools 
and  industrial  education.  The  past  score  of  years  lias  settled  this  question.  Other 
questions  have  presentecl  tliemselves,  however,  and  in  casting  about  for  answers  we 
are  likely  to  go  astray,  unless  we  keep  clearly  before  us  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
(Alucation,  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  pupil  in  body  and  mind.  Tlie  com- 
munity cannot  train  U)  s\H^ia\  trades  directly,  but  sliould  teach  the  elements  of  all 
work. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  of  course,  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  work,  and  to  be- 
come capable  of  earning  a  living;  but  those  who  advocate  the  furtherance  of 
industrial  education  for  the  sole  end  of  making  money,  are  not  on  the  right  track. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  to-day,  of  the  advocates  of  industrial  education,  to  teach 
the  pupil  any  spet^ial  trade  or  profession.  Such  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  money.  This  idea  has  been  a  bar  to  true  progress 
wlierever  introduced. 

the  RUSSIAN  system  INADEQUATE  TO  MEET  ALL  NEEDS. 

Nor  has  there  been  satisfactory  progn^ss  reported  where  the  so-called  Russian  sys- 
tem has  been  tried  —a  system  experimented  with  in  Boston.  This  system  teaches 
the  pupil  merely  to  make  a  part  of  an>'thing.  instead  of  allowing  him  to  make  the 
whole  thing  where  he  could  see  the  def  ects  of  any  part.  It  is  a  systematic  attempt  to 
classify  the  work  in  the  work  shop,  by  separating  it  from  the  making  of  actual  ob- 
jects. But  shop  work  cannot !«  classified  like  the  work  of  literary  branches.  Tlie 
Russian  system  may  \ye  tlie  proper  one  for  older  classes;  young  people,  however, 
want  to  make  something  whole.     They  do  not  analyze  enough  to  imderstand  parts. 
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EDROPEAN  COUNTRIES  STILL  EXPERDfENTINO— THE  SWEDISH  SYSTEM  COMXEKDED. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  European  countries,  and  found  that  industrial  educa- 
tion was  as  much  in  its  experimental  state  there  as  it  is  with  us.  In  Germany,  I  visits 
a  number  of  Gewerbescnulen,  expecting  to  find  regular  manual-labor  schools;  but 
I  found  very  little  actual  manual  work  done  there.  Prussia  has  a  few  trade  scbixJs, 
but  these  generally  neglect  the  education  of  the  man.  In  Sweden,  I  found  a  far 
better  systiem.  Tlie  Swedes  come  nearest  to  my  ideal  and  the  ideas  we  are  trying  to 
work  out.  In  teacliing  arithmetic,  we  carry  the  work  along  so  that  pupils  can  take 
step  after  step  without  much  help;  the  Swedish  system  does  the  same  thin^. 

Comenius,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  originated  the  Swedish  idea,  by  trying 
to  revive  the  old  hand-work  carried  on  during  the  long  winter  days.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  tne  Hollanders,  have  sent  commissions 
to  Sweden  to  study  this  system,  and  the  press  of  Germany  reports  that  they  are 
making  great  progress  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  method. 

Industrial  education  has  many  friends  in,  this  country,  but  too  many  know  very 
little  about  the  work.  It  is  becoming  {X)pular.  Governors  and  mayors  like  to  men- 
tion it  in  their  addresses,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  prey  of  politicians,  from 
which  may  the  Lord  deliver  us ! 

The  question  is  being  debated  whether  the  State  has  any  right  to  teach  industrial 
education.  Many  insist  that  the  public  schools  are  already  attempting  too  much^ 
and  that  some  studies  should  be  tlux>wn  out  rather  than  new  ones  introduced.  We 
can  answer  these  objections  by  claiming  that  a  boy  needs  a  variety  of  exercises.  He 
needs  physical  exercise;  and,  if  left  alone,  he  will  get  it  on  the  base-ball  ground. 
Now  this  same  time,  or  a  part  of  it,  used  in  systematic  work,  will  give  better  results. 
It  is  the  experience  of  all  who  are  best  informed,  that  a  certain  amount  of  sys- 
tematic manual  work  is  very  helpful  to  general  mental  growth. 

The  question,  to-day,  is  not  so  much  what  shall  be  done,  as  who  should  be  so 
trained,  and  where;  and  how  can  this  work  be  introduced  best?  In  Sweden,  they 
begin  with  the  age  of  ten  years;  in  New  Orleans,  at  twelve;  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  even  at  this  age,  too  many  cannot  use  men*s  tools,  and  I  would  never  permit 
the  use  of  boys',  or  toy  tools.  Nevertheless,. many  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  be- 
fore fourteen,  the  age  at  wliich  wood-working  tools  can  be  best  introduced. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OP  OIRI^? 

In  all  of  these  experiments  the  girls  have  been  ignored.  What  can  they  do  and  what 
can  we  do  for  them  ?  Sewing,  to  mention  a  line  of  work  which  will  come  up  as  a 
subject  for  debate  to-morrow,  is  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  our  girls  need  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work  to  develop  their  physical  constitution.  Happily  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  women  vnU  not  be  confined  to  one  kind  of  work.  The 
oUi  work  of  women  has  been  encroached  upon  by  man  in  the  fields  of  weaving,  spin- 
ning, and  sewing.  We  liave  displaced  them  in  their  former  sphere;  and  the  time 
is  coming  rapidly  when  every  human  being  will  do  what  he  is  fit  for  without  con- 
sidering the  sex.  Old-time  prejudices  are  wearing  away.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wo- 
men attending  college  are  as  healthy  as  the  men,  and  hold  their  own  in  the  recita- 
tion room,  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  girls  should  be  given  a  chance  to  live  as  they 
mav  choose.    The  moral  gain  will  be  grand  beyond  contemplation. 

The  time  is  coming  when  we  must  develop  both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Gym- 
nastics might  do  the  latter,  but  I  believe  tliat  there  are  other  ways.  The  wockI- 
working  tools  are  the  things  that  willado  this.  If  we  come  to  develop  this  matter 
fully,  I  believe  that  nothing  w^iU  meet  the  wants  as  completely  as  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools.  In  casting  about  for  ways  and  means,  we  must  lay  aside  all  preju- 
dices and  look  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  thin^  in  all  directions.  I  hope  that  in  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  section,  the  question  wnll  not  be,  shall  industrial  education  be 
taught?  but  How  can  w^e  teach  it? 

The  President  then  announced  the  subject  for  general  dlBCussion:  *^  In  Schools 
of  what  Grade,  may  Manual  Training  be  most  Properly  Introduced?" 

He  began  by  statmg  that  he  favored  commencing  with  high  schools  and  working 
downward.  As  we  have  had  more  experience  with  older  pupils  it  would  be  les:^ 
difficult  to  teach  older  classes.  The  expense  is  an  important  item  also ;  and  the 
high-school  classes  being  smaller,  would  require  less  apparatus  and  less  room.  Such 
a  course,  too,  would  wonderfully  increase  the  attendance  in  high  schools,  and  would 
make  manual  instruction  popular. 

Professor  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  all  indus- 
trial education  must  look  in  the  direction  of  general  results,  and  of  a  symmetrical 
education  of  the  man  and  the  woman.    He  favored  the  starting  of  man  nal  train- 
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1.11^  with  the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  so  that  he  should  grow  up  to  be  familiar 
^%vith  the  industries  of  life,  and  talk  knowingly  and  sympathetically  with  the  shoe- 
zuaker,  cook,  or  carpenter.  Industrial  education  should  bring  people  into  sympathy 
^^with  labor.    There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  do  this. 

Professor  Kilbournb.  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  said  that  successful  experiments 
liad  been  tried  there,  with  young  pupils,  by  first  teaching  them  to  use  a  hammer, 
t;lien  a  gauge,  then  a  try-square.  Next  they  were  taught  to  cut  wood  into  lengtlis 
ajid  breadths,  and  theli  to  make  boi^es. 

VALUE  OF  KINDERQARTEN  METHODS. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  sug- 
gested that  no  one  should  speak  over  five  minutes,  so  as  to  give  every  member  a 
chance  to  express  himself.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  great  faith  In  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  field  in  which  to  plant  the  idea  of  manual  training ;  but  he  also  warned 
a^^ainst  expecting  and  attempting  too  much  in  the  public  schools.  Manual  training 
is  not  cheap,  and  no  one  advocates  it  on  this  ground.  It  costs  money  and  time,  and 
should  be  done  most  carefully  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  taught  it  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Do  not  try  to  teach  a  boy  eight  years  old  what  ought  to  be 
left  to  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  Do  not  trjr  to  teach  trades,  and  do  not  select 
the  life-work  for  a  boy  too  early.  Give  him  his  early  training  first.  If  properly 
and  intelligently  introduced,  manual  training  will  be  worth  aU  it  costs,  and  work 
itself  into  &vor  with  parents  and  tax  payers. 

H.  M.  Leipzioer,  director  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York,  ex- 
cused himself,  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  time,  for  not  presenting  his  paper  as  adver- 
tised in  the  programme,  and  offered  instead  an  oral  statement  of  his  experience. 
He  thought  manual  training  was  not  a  new,  but  rather  a  neglected,  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  maintained  that  there  was  suitable  work  fpr  each  grade,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  adjust  it  closely  to  the  course. 
The  gap  between  me  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  work  with  wood-working 
tools  of  the  higher  classes,  he  would  fiU  with  pasteboard  work,  based  upon  geom- 
try.  He  would  make  everything  from  drawings,  and  have  the  mathematics  of  all 
forms  weU  understood.  Pupils  were  fond  of  such  work,  and  his  experience  had 
taught  him  that  they  preferred  long  hours  under  the  manual  system,  and  that  their 
health  was  better. 

MANUAL  TRAININQ  IN  TOLEDO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Miller,  of  Toledo,  thouglit  that  manual  training  could  be  profitably 
introduced  into  the  grammar  school.  Three  years  ago,  when  they  commenced  in 
tiie  schools  of  Toledo,  pupils  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  did  the  same  work. 
At  the  beginning  the  high  school  was  aJiead,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  younger 
boys  were  benefitted  equally  with  the  others.  At  first  we  gave  these  pupils  two 
hours  in  the  shop  and  one  hour  in  the  drawing  school  each  da^.  Next  year  we  cut 
down  the  shopwork  to  one  and  a  half  hours ;  and,  upon  finding  that  the  intellect- 
ual work  of  the  grammar  school  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  high  school,  we  reduced 
the  time  to  forty-five  minutes  per  day  for  each  of  the  two  branches,  which  I  con-^ 
aider  as  the  best  arrangement. 

Professor  Miller's  experience  was  interesting  in  regard  to  so-called  dull  bovs,  upon 
whom  the  effect  of  manual  workw  as  especimly  go^.  All  classes  liked  the  work 
very  much,  and  the  removal  from  the  shop  was  considered  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment. 

After  referring  to  the  work  on  exhibition  in  the  exposition  hall,  the  professor 
stated  that  at  Toledo,  the  girls  did  nearly  the  same  work  as  the  boys.  Carving 
is  added  for  the  former.  Both  sexes  have  in  addition  a  ^ood  deal  of  laboratory 
practice.  All  seem  benefitted  in  health  by  the  work,  especially  the  girls.  And  all 
*'  honors,"  except  one,  were  carried  off  by  members  of  the  manual  training  classes. 
Dr.  Gillett,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  economic  value  of  the  new 
education  and  the  powerful  influence  upon  the  boy  of  his  knowledge  that  he  is 
learning  something  which  can  be  put  to  use. 

President  Ordway  acknowledged  that  industrial  education  had  an  economic  side, 

but  he  warned  the  teachers  against  looking  at  that  side  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Professor  Woodward  advocated  freedom  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  enter 

the  manual  training  classes,  and  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  mechanic 

to  a  higher  level  of  manhood. 

President  Ordway  disagreed  with  Professor  Woodward  in  regard  to  elective 
courses  in  high  schools,  but  thought  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  must  know 
what  will  be  best  under  the  circumstances. 
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Dr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  education  would  give 
the  city  boy  that  will-jiower  and  vigor  which  wins  the  prize  for  the  country  boy  in 
nearly  every  race  of  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  president  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  H. 
M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York ;  and  Dr.  Thompson  and  Professor  W.  C.  Latta,  of  In- 
diana, to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  report  at  the  meetingof  Friday. 
Professor  Leipziger  having  left  the  hall,  the  name  of  Professor  J.  D.  Walters,  of 
Kansas,  was  substituted. 

Fhiday  Afternoon,  July  15th,  1887. 

President  Ordway  called  tlie  meeting  to  order.  After  reading  the  programxue 
of  the  meeting,  he  stated  that  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York,  who  was  to  read  a 
paper,  was  prevented  from  being  present,  and  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
**  Can  the  Teaching  of  Needle- work  in  Girls'  Schools  be  Advocated  on  Pedagogic 
and  Sanitary  Grounds?*'  would  be  taken  up  at  once. 

The  teaching  of  needle- work,  he  said,  is  much  like  the  teaching  of  reading  or 
writing  —  it  must  be  taught  proi^erly,  or  it  wiU  not  be  learned  at  aU.  But  it  is  a 
(question  whether  it  is  of  sanitary  advantage.  Needle-work  includes,  of  course,  cut- 
tmg,  fitting,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  The  proper  learning  of  this  work  is  of  great 
economic  importance.  Cooking  is  of  a  similar  character,  but  it  requires  more  physi- 
cal work,  that  is,  more  varied  exercise.  The  latter  has  been  taugnt  in  many  places 
very  successfully;  and,  if  utility  were  the  end  of  education,  I  would  place  cooking 
alongside,  or  even  ahead,  of  sewing.  If  we  put  the  study  of  reading  or  writing  on 
economic  grounds,  we  might  do  the  same  with  sewing  and  cooking.  Girls  are  not 
often  permitted  (?)  to  learn  this  work  at  home,  and  there  ought  to  be  places  provided 
where  instruction  in  these  essentials  can  be  had.  Both  studies  have  evidently  some 
pedagogic  value.  They  will  benefit  as  diversions  from  purely  mental  work,  and 
tend  to  enable  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  a  single  subject. 

• 

SEWING  AND  COOKING  AS  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  Professor  of  Household  Economy  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  urged  the  propagation  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  idea  as  es- 
sentials of  the  proper  educational  development  of  girls.  In  the  past  years,  she  de- 
clared, few  mothers  had  taught  their  daughters  the  proper  method  of  household 
management;  and  it  therefore  devolved  upon  the  school  to  do  so.  It  is  hardly  right, 
she  said,  to  take  the  entire  time  of  the  pupil  for  mind  work.  A  fair  proportion 
should  be  devoted  to  learning  practical  things.  Girls  should  be  instructed  so  that, 
if  it  should  become  necessary  fbr  tliem  to  become  servants,  they  would  be  good  ones; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  mistresses,  they  would  be  capable  of  properly  managing  their 
servants.  Tlie  difficulties  of  arrangmg  proper  courses  in  this  work  are  not  so  great 
as  they  may  seem  at  a  distance,  and  the  educational,  aside  from  the  practical  gain 
is  the  same  as  tliat  derived  from  the  shop-work  of  the  boys.  In  the  cooking,  es- 
pecially, there  is  a  ^reat  advantage  in  that  it  takes  the  girls  entirely  away  from  Uie 
mental  work  and  gives  them  a  rest  by  changing  the  direction  of  thought.  To  my 
mind,  the  education  of  girls  includes  the  work  as  well  as  study;  and  five  years  of 
•teaching  sewing  and  cooking,  have  but  strengthened  me  in  this  direction. 

As  for  the  cost  of  starting  classes  in  hand-work,  I  think  tliat  ways  can  be  found 
to  provide  for  the  means.  My  department  at  the  Kansas  State  Ajgricultural  College 
expends  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  year;  and  this  is  an  entire  cost  for  teaching  thirty 
girls.  The  first  expense  for  the  plant,  including  range,  tables,  china,  etc.,  was  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

We  teach  cooking  to  the  girls  during  the  winter  term  of  the  second  year.  All  tlie 
work  is  done  according  to  a  schedule.  On  Monday,  we  cook  a  **  faculty  "  dinner, 
and  serve  it  at  noon;  and  on  Friday  we  prepare  a  lunch  of  sandwich,  cake,  and 
coffee,  for  all  who  wish  it.  For  the  dinner,  we  collect  twenty  cents  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  and  for  the  lunch  tickets  we  charge  ten  cents.  The  tickets  must 
be  obtained  a  day  beforehand.  In  this  simple  way  we  dispose  of  the  prepareil 
food,  provide  for  those  who  have  to  stay  at  the  college  in  the  afternoon,  on  Monday 
and  friday,  and  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  the  department. 

We  also  have  a  term  of  dairy  work  for  which  the  farm  department  furnishes  the 
necessary  milk  and  illustrative  apparatus.  There  has  not  been  the  least  trouble  in 
managing  these  classes  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s.  Of  course,  in  a  State 
institution  many  things  can  be  done  which  can  not  be  done  elsewhere. 

Girls  must  learn  to  wait  on  others,  either  to  become  servants,  or  that  which  is 
harder  still,  to  become  mistresses. 

Professor  Potts,  of  the  Toledo  manual  training  school,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Kedzie 
tliat  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  become  a  master  as  to  become  a  servant ^^.agd  that  the 
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jrls  are  sadly  deficient  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  household.  In  sewing  a  great 
eal  might  be  done  to  make  the  work  more  healthful.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
C5onfronting  this  second  question  in  industrial  education:  that  of  providing  for  the 
^^Is.  We  have  an  arrangement  at  Toledo  for  teaching  sixteen  girls  at  a  time;  and 
t^he  experiment  at  our  institution  in  cooking  has  been  an  unbroken  success.  The 
parents  are  converted.  . 

Professor  Hatch,  of  Chicago,  held  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  schools  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
SLTt  among  the  school-teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  darkest  signs  of  the  present,  that 
so  many  daughters  do  not  care  to  learn  how  to  run  the  household.  There  is  a  preju- 
dice against  work  among  the  young  women  of  nearly  every  stratum  of  society 
'^^hich  will  be  hard  to  overcome. 

INDUSTIUAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Professor  J.  D.  Walters,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  spoke  of 
the  industrial  education  of  girls,  and  more  especially  of  the  instruction  in  sewing 
in  continental  Europe.  He  said  that  such  instruction  had  been  given  by  some  in  the 
states  of  Germany  and  a  number  of  cantons  of  Switzerland,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
£tnd  that  it  had  been  successful  from  the  first.  Two  afternoons  are  given  to  sewing 
each  week,  under  the  care  of  the  regular  lady  teacher,  who  usually  has  charge  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  communal  schools.  Where  male  teachers  are  employed  in 
ungraded  schools,  a  practical  seamstress  is  employed,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to 
teach  without  a  certificate.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  normal  schools  give  instruc- 
tion in  handwork  to  their  lady  pupils.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  County  exhibitions  of  such  work  are  held  occasionally.  The  instruction 
includes  all  kinds  of  handwork.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  mending.  Sometimes 
short  courses  are  ^ven  at  the  end  of  the  vear  in  cooking  and  vegetable  gardening. 
The  arrangement  is  very  popular,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  I  believe  we  can 
do  as  well  as  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
begin  with  the  normal  school.  Unless  the  teacher  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  manual 
labor,  his  instruction  amounts  to  Uttle,—  it  is  charlatanry  and  mimicry.  It  is  to  a 
lack  of  sympathy  with  actual  work  that  I  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  failures  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  schools. 

Professor  Parton,  of  Nebraska,  spoke  of  the  waste  in  the  American  kitchen, 
reading  statistics  in  proof  of  his  statement.  Reducing  the  value  of  food  consumed 
in  different  countries  to  bushels  of  wheat,  Russia  uses  but  nineteen  bushels  per 
inhabitant  per  year;  France,  twenty-three  bushels;  Germany,  nearly  as  much;  while 
the  United  States  are  credited  with  forty  bushels.  Certainly  we  are  more  in  need 
of  cooks  than  dress-makers.  We  do  not  know  how  to  produce  economic  meals.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  cook  can  earn  as  much  or  more  than  the  best  lady  teacher. 

Several  speakers  admitted  that  the  American  kitchen  wasted  a  great  deal,  but  held 
that  at  the  same  time  the  American  was  better  fed  than  the  European.  Where  food 
is  cheap  and  all  refuse  matter  goes  to  the  pig-pen,  waste  on  the  table  is  not  a  com- 
plete loss. 

Professor  Leipziger  emphasized  the  idea  that  only  high-grade  teachers  should 
be  entrusted  with  industrial  education,  and  that  the  best  teachers  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  lower  classes.  The  normal  school  is  the  school  in  which  to  begin 
any  reform.  To  teach  drawing  or  manual  work  requires  experts,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  normal  school  to  furnish  these.  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  has  been  stated 
here,  boys  and  girls  ought  to  receive  the  same  manual  training.  There  will  ever  be 
a  radical  difference  in  the  life-work  of  the  two  sexes. 

Some  speaker  having  made  the  statement  that  the  superiority  of  the  German 
army  was  due  to  plainer  and  better  cooked  food,  and  to  better  physical  training, 
drew  out  quite  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  material  and  intellectual  food. 

Professor  Murch,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  he  believed  in  separate  technical  schools, 
but  does  not  want  to  introduce  manual  work  of  any  kind  into  the  public  schools,  or 
have  it  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  public  school  cannot  afford  to  cater 
to  the  bread  and  butter  question.  It  cannot  do  everything  for  the  pupil ;  it  is  simply 
a  supplement  to  home  education. 

Professor  Rickoff  maintained  that  the  future  of  industrial  education  was  very 
bright.  Wherever  we  go  we  find  the  life  of  activity  in  work  of  this  character, 
which  is  very  encouraging.  Why  is  it  that  the  interest  in  this  education  is  advanc- 
ing? The  world  never  moves  backward.  Aside  from  reasons  of  a  more  practical 
kind,  there  are  many  pedagogical  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  educa- 
tion. We  require  of  our  pupus  more  mind  work  than  they  can  do,  and  cram  them 
with  more  facts  than  they  can  comprehend,  but  we  do  not  develop  them  symmet- 
rically.   Ln  teaching  a  child  we  must  meet  it  where  its  ki^w|^ge  leaves  off.    In 
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many  directions  we  do  not  go  far  enough,  in  many  too  far.  Industrial  e>dttcati<Hi 
will  round  out  the  course  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  We  need  instmctian  of 
the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  mind  —  all. 

Professor  Brown  warned  against  going  too  far.  It  is  a  serious  questicm  whetlicr 
we  can  afford  to  change  from  the  purely  intellectual  to  the  extremely  practical; 
and  sewing  and  cooking  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  the  latter.  We  may 
have  drifted  too  far  away  from  the  material,  but  there  is  danger  lurking  on  the 
other  side;  let  us  go  slow. 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  thought  that  sewing  and  cooking  might  be  intro- 
duced after  the  gap  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  high-school  shop 
had  l)een  filled.  He  spoke  of  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  object  teachiDg  and 
object  making.  In  modelling,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  such 
materials  as  soap,  potatoes,  and  paraffine. 

A  general  inquiry  concerning  tne  cost  of  manual  training  in  public  schools  bcooffht 
forth  several  statements,  asserting  that  tlu-ee  cents  per  hour  for  material,  and  nve 
to  fifteen  dollars  for  tools,  per  year,  for  each  pupil,  would  more  than  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  high  schools  working  in  wood. 

Discussion  closed.    ♦    ♦    * . 

President  Ordway  then  appointed  a  committee,  consistii^  of  Miss  Fay,  ProfesBor 
Leipziger,  and  Professor  Rickoff,  to  report  at  the  next  session  on  *'  Manual  Educa- 
tion Connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  the  Workshop,"  which  was  elected. 

The  committee  on  nominations  then  reported  as  follows: — 

President  —  Professor  George  T.  Fairchild,.  of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Vice  President  —  Professor  H.  M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  ^Ttoteaaor  R.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

(g)REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAOO,  1887. 

To  Wm.  E.  Sheldon, 

President  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  reports  from  the  different  members  of  the  conunittee 
appointed  by  you  to  examine  the  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago  are  respectfully 
submitted. 

George  P.  Browiv, 

Chainnafu 
General  Report. 

The  president  of  the  Association  appointed  the  following  persons  members  of  the 
general  committee:  George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  Chairman;  W.  A.  Mowry,  of 
Massachusetts;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado;  Jerome  AUen,  of  New  York;  ^bert 
Salisbury,  of  Wisconsin;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mowry  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  rep^ort  upon  the 
exhibit  made  from  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  and  schools  tor  the 
defective  classes.  He  called  to  his  aid  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Ohio;  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Gove  was  made  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon  the  work  from 
city  graded  schools,  high  schools,  universities  and  collies,  and  normal  schools. 
He  chose  as  his  assistants  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio;  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania; 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri;  and  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Jerome  Allen  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  exhibit 
of  school  appliances  and  educational  literature  for  teachers. 

Mr.  SalisDury  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  on  rural  schools,  and 
called  to  his  aid  W.  J.  Brier,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Soldan  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  kindergarten  and  art 
exhibit,  but  was  unable  to  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention.  Miss  Josephine 
Locke,  of  Missouri,  and  W.  N.  Hailmann  of  Indiana,  prepared  this  portion  of  the 
report.  The  reports  of  these  different  committees  are  published  substantisdly  as 
they  were  presented  to  the  chairman. 

The  exhibit  of  the  educational  products  and  appliances  of  the  different  ^laq^es  of 
educational  institutions  and  publishing  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  this 
country  filled  one-half  of  the  great  exposition  building.  ,  While  the  exhibit  couW 
not  claim  to  be  nationsd  in  its  extent,  and  in  all  of  its  departments,  it  was  fairly 
representative  of  the  present  status  of  educational  thought  and  endeavor  in  some 
departments  of  school  education  in  the  more  advanced  States  of  the  Union.  For  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  was  exhibited,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  sub-committees  that  foUow.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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From  the  nature  ot  the  case  only  a  few  of  the  products  of  a  school  can  be  displayed 
in  an  exhibit  of  this  kind.  Nor  are  these  the  immediate  products  of  the  school. 
Those  are  the  children  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  educated  by  the  school.  And  to 
the  extent  that  the  products  displayed  are  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of 
school  instruction,  they  may  properly  stand  for  the  degree  of  education  attained  in 
the  schools  in  the  departments  of  instruction  there  represented.  If  it  should  be  es- 
tablished, as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  exhibits  of  this  nature  are  no  true  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  child  is  able  to  do  of  himself,  but  are  the  results  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  teacher  and  pupils,  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibit  is  not 
lessened  thereby,  since  it  shows  tne  end  toward  which  the  schools  are  struggling, 
and  represents  approximately  the  thought  of  the  teacher  of  what  his  pupils  ought 
to  be  able  to  do.    These  products,  in  that  case,  fairly  represent  his  ideal  of  what  nis 

gupils  should  accomplish  in  the  department  of  school  work  exhibited.    And  it  mav 
e  pretty  safely  assumed  that,  in  ^neral,  an  educational  exhibit  of  this  kind  will 
fairly  represent  this  ideaL    Anythmg  which  does  not  will  not  be  shown. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  displaved  in  such  an  exhibit  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  those  products  in  which  manual  skill  is  involved.  These  can  be 
displayed  in  a  more  attractive  manner  than  can  be  results  that  are  purely  psychical, 
and  observere  are  more  interested  in  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  that  they 
are  not  merely  the  reproductions  of  a  text.  The  exhibition  of  that  which  can  be 
learned  directly  from  a  book,  when  no  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  manner  of  its 
reproduction  b^  the  pupil,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  teachers, 
because  of  theu:  ignorance  of  the  rul^  that  were  observed  in  the  prei)aration  of 
these  specimens  of  knowledge.  Many  of  this  kind  of  products  were  exhibited  that 
were  fraught  with  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  as  to  both  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  teaching  in  the  different  grades-  of  school.  But  the  excessive  heat  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  the  doors  of  the  exposition  were  open,  made  it  impracticable 
for  any  adequate  examination  of  that  portion  of  the  exhibit  that  taught  these  lessons. 
•Rie  inability  of  teachers  to  make  an  attractive  exhibit  of  school  work  that  does 
not  involve  manual  effort,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  an  attractive  exhibit  of 
manual  work  can  be  prepared,  will  account,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter  in  this  exhibit.  This  fact  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  m  order  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  schools  are  making  manual  instead  of  intellectual 
training  their  chief  object.  But  after  this  allowance  has  been  made,  the  exhibit 
may  be  properly  construed  to  signify  that  the  schools  are  responding  in  a^very  en- 
coura^ng  manner  to  the  growing  conviction  inside  and  outside  of  them,  that  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  this  kmd  of  education. 

This  exhibit  teaches  the  important  lesson  that  drawing  has  not  yet  become  to  any 
large  extent  a  language  of  the  pupils.  But  it  shows  encDur^^g  signs  of  progress 
in  that  direction.  In  the  work  from  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Chi- 
cago, there  are  notable  evidences  of  an  intelligent  movement  toward  this  end.  It 
is  evident  that  the  greatest  educational  value  of  drawing  wUl  never  be  realized 
until  the  child  can  use  it  as  a  language  for  the  expression  of  his  thought.  The  use 
that  is  made  of  drawing  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  cities  named,  and  in  some 
others,  for  illustrating  reading  lessons,  is  indicative  of  what  it  may  become  when 
the  teacher  shall  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  language.  When  these  possibilities  shall  be 
realized  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  manual  art  par  excellence,  and  one  that  has  an  edu- 
cational and  economic  value  common  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Industrial  Education,— The  very  full  and  able  report  of  the  sub-committee  upon 
this  portion  of  the  exhibit  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  what 
it  contained.  What  is  the  lesson  in  full  which  it  teaches  it  will  not  be  easy  to  state 
at  this  stage  of  our  educational  devevelopment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  work  of  the  polytechnic  school,  of  the  school  for  the  defective 
classes,  and  of  the  special  mdustrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  our  larger  cities. 
But  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  work-shop  as  connected  with  and  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  common  school,  as  illustrated  by  the  report  from  Peru.  111.?  Has  it  any 
significance  for  the  common  schools  in  ^neral,  and  has  it  more  than  a  temporary 
existence  in  the  schools  where  it  is  introduced  ?  How  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  work-shop  has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  children  are  made  more  "practical"?  and 
what  is  the  real  value  of  this  thing  called  "  practical" ?  Questions  like  these  must 
be  answered  eventually  from  another  standpoint  than  that  of  sentiment,  and  from 
one  more  fundamental  than  that  of  the  supposed  vocation  which  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  foUow,  The  vital  Question  is,  Wnat  is  the  matter  and  methoa  of  ele- 
mentary education  that  will  ao  the  most  toward  fitting  the  pupils  of  the  common 
Bchools  for  right  thinking  and  right  acting— that  is,  for  right  living  in  this  world? 
What  is  to  be  added  to,  or  expunged  from,  the  common  scnool  curriculum  must  be 
determined  primarily  and  solely  from  the  answer  made  to  ^^"Sn^^t^'^^^Stydl  (?*^ 
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say  what  shall  Htav  or  what  shall  go  until  he  knows  what  is  the  true  functioii  of 
the  common  Bchool  in  our  civilization.  What  is  theoretically  true  must  be  pcacti 
cally  true  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  Il  is  admitted  that  what  goes  into  thi^ 
curriculum  must  Hrst  prove  its  right  to  admission  by  demonstrating  its  value  to 
general  education.  Upon  this  point  the  educational  world  are  a^pi-eed.  A  ration^] 
curriculum  poorly  taught  must  not  be  8upi>lanted  by  an  irrational  one,  mere!? 
because  it  may  chance  to  be  well  taught.  The  evident  remedy  in  that  case  is  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching. 

it  did  not  ap(>ear  that  this  exhibit  abed  much  light  upon  this  question  of  indus- 
trial education  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school.  But  it  did  much 
to  emphasize  tlie  importance  of  manual  training  in  these  schools.  The  chief  differ* 
ence  that  develo))ed  was  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  this  training.  Shall  we  seek  t*> 
improve  and  perfect  the  manual  training  already p  rovided  in  the  accepted  common- 
school  course,  or  shall  we  add  other  forms  of  manual  training  to  an  already  over- 
burdened curriculum? 

Art  Departvient. — The  necessary  absence  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Dr. 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  prevented  him  from 
giving  to  this  exhibit  that  i^ersonal  attention  that  its  importance  demanded.  Bui 
the  excellent  report  preparetl  by  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  com- 
mittee, leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Slie  was  requested  to  report  upon  the  history  of 
the  development  of  art  in  the  common  schools  of  this  county,  and  upon  its  present 
status  as  shown  by  this  exhibit.  The  report  will  be  read  with  great  inter^  an«i 
profit  by  every  teacher  interested  in  the  a^thetic  culture  of  children. 

Kindergarten  Exhibit.— Bectiuseot  the  sickness  and  necessary  absence  for  a  larg»j 
part  of  the  time  of  the  chainuan  of  the  sub-(*ommittee  to  which  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  reporting  upon  the  kindergarten  exhibit,  no  extended  rejwrt  of  this  has 
been  made.  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte.  Ind.,  has  kindly  furnished  an 
enumeration  of  the  different  exhibits  and  what  they  contained.  It  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  the  kindgarten  has  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  primary  teaching  in  the  country.  Much  kindergarten  material  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  now  employed  by  primary  teachers.  But  how  much  of  the  kin- 
dergarten idea  has  been  seized  by  tlie  i)riraary  teacher  ?  The  work  from  the  primary 
schools  would  undoubtedlv  reveal  this,  but  only  to  the  eye  of  an  expert.  At  least, 
he  alone  could  make  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  statement  of  it. 

Illinois  Exhibit, — The  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Illinois  was  more  extensive  by 
far  than'from  any  other  State.  There  was  in  it  a  good  representation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the  university,  inclusive.  It  was. 
probably,  the  most  complete  school  exhibit  ever  made  from  any  single  State,  and 
was  especially  valuable  for  the  reason  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  what  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  that  have  long-establishe<l  and  well-organized  school 
systems,  could  produce.  There  were  extensive  exhibits  from  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent counties,  many  if  not  all  of  which  contained  work  from  the  rural  schools,  as 
well  as  from  the  cities  and  towns.  The  value  of  this  exhibit  to  the  country  would 
have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  intense  heat.  Any  prolonged  stay  in  tlie  build- 
ing, which  a  thorough  study  would  require.  wa.s  practically  impossible. 

We  cannot  speak  m  too  high  praise  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  local  and 
State  committees,  appointed  to  organize  and  display  these  products,  performed  their 
duties,  xmder  the  leadership  of  the  general  director.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago. 
The  building  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  facilities  supplied  oy 
the  committee  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  as  was  said  of  the  exliibit  at  Madison,  "  It  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess in  all  of  its  departments,  and  formed  a  very  important  feature  in  the  greatest 
educational  gathermg  ever  held  in  this  country." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  BROt^rN, 
Chairman  General  Committee. 

Report  on  Exhibits  from  Manual  Schools  and  Schools  for  the  Defbctivs 

Classes. 

Georoe  p.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairfnan, 

Dear  Sir:  To  me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making  report  upoo  exhibits  from 
*'  Manual  Schools  "  and  **  Schools  for  the  Defective  Classes."  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  report: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  committee,  I  called  to  my  aid  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  various  exhibits  the  following  gentlemen:  E.  W.  Coy,  PH.  D., 
Principal  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Oliio;  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Principal  State 
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l^ormal  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  J. H.Baker,  a.m., Principal  Public 
li^li  School,  Denver,  Colorado. 

I  found  exhibits  from  the  following  institutions  which  seemed  to  come  within 
he  clepartment  assigned  nie:  Omaha  High  School,  Nebraska;  Springfield  Hi^h 
(eliool,  Massachusetts;  Toledo  High  Sch(X)K  Oliio;  Chicago  High  School,  Illinois; 
lebrew  Technical  Institute,  Now  York;  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Illinois; 
Jfiiversity  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois;  puoUc  schools  of  Peru,  Dlinois;  State 
Reform  School,  Pontiac,  Illinois;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana; 
>ea.f  and  Dumb  Institution,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Fonesville,  Wisconsin;  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

It  is  possible  that  other  institutions  had  exhibits  which,  in  part  or  in  whole,  should 
>e  included  in  this  department,  but  in  the  few  days  in  .which  the  committee  were 
n  attendance,  and  with  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  it  was 
cnpossible  to  be  absolutelv  accurate  or  exhaustive  in  examination  or  report. 

Tlaere  were  several  exhibits  which  the  committee  would  have  considered  as  belong- 
nj^  to  their  department,  but  which  they  were  told  would  more  properly  be  classed 
mder  another  head,  and  therefore  they  were  omitted  in  our  investigations. 

So  far  as  we  could  secure  lists  of  articles  on  exhibition,  they  are  presented  below. 

LasTS  OF  Articles  on  Exhibition  from  Manual  Schools  and  Schools  for  the 

Defective  Classes. 

FROM  THE  university  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHAMPAIGN. 

FVom  the  Wood  Shop, — 1.  Specimens  made  with  the  plane,  flat,  square,  octagonal 
and  round.  2.  Specimens  showing  joints,  mortise  and  tenon,  several  forms, — 
through,  blind,  double,  with  relish,  oblique,  etc.  8.  Cabinet  makers'  joints,  bevel, 
drawer,  dovetailed,  nipper,  etc.  4.  Dados,  with  and  without  dowelpins.  5.  Mould- 
in;^,  frames,  and  miter  boxes,  all  worked  with  hand  tools.  6.  Curved  and  inlaid 
mouldings.  7.  Turning,  cylinders,  rings,  with  various  cuts.  8.  Turning,  rosettes, 
and  newel  heads.  9.  Veneer  work,  inlaying,  overlaying,  panels,  etc.  10.  Brass 
cutting.  About  fifty  pieces,  made  in  t<»rms  first  and  second  of  freshman  year. 
Time  —  twenty-five  weeks;  five  lessons  per  week;  two  hours  for  a  lesson.  Third 
term.  Stair  work,  and  cutting  of  blocks  of  plaster-of-paris  in  forms  of  stone- work. 
The  exhibit  shows  a  rough  block,  several  blocks  cut,  and  a  monumental  design  in 
this  material.    The  object  sought  especially  in  the  instruction,  is  accuracy. 

Frtym  the  Iron  fii/iop.— Freshman  year.  Three  terms;  ten  hours  per  week.  1. 
Wood  work,  planed,  tenoned,  turned,  cut  with  chisel  and  gouge,  leadmg  up  to  sim- 
ple pattern  forms.  2.  Blacksmith  work,— drawing  out,  upsetting,  square  from 
round,  round  from  square,  angles,  rings  welde<l,  staples,  eyes,  tools,  as  cold  chisels, 
and  lathe  tools.  3.  Cnipping  of  cast  and  wTought  iron  in  various  forms.  4.  Filing, 
squares,  hexagons,  cubes,  and  pieces  of  various  forms,  regular  and  irregular;  square 
to  octagon,  and  octagon  to  round;  screws  and  tops  cut  free-hand.  5.  Turning  small 
iron  and  brass  pieces  in  the  hand  lathe.  6.  Turning  larger  pieces,  cylinders,  cones, 
and  irregular  forms,  on  engine  lathe;  turning  insides,  ends,  and  outsides.  7.  Planing 
with  the  planer  or  shaper,  flat,  square,  grooved,  crosscut,  racks,  ete.  8.  Accurate 
filing  with  file  and  shaper.     Mouldinf^  and  casting  of  iron  and  brass,  is  practised. 

In  second  year,  some  machine  of  importance  is  builded,  as  a  large  orill-press,  a 
milling  machine,  an  engine,  ete.  Several  models  of  mechanical  movements,  the 
design  and  workmanship  of  seniors.  Among  these  are  Brehins  coupling,  Hooks 
joint,  old  hains  coupling,  stop  wheels,  elliptica.1  surface  wheels,  variable  and  stop 
gear  on  spherical  surface;  rachet,  belting  to  shafts  at  right  angles;  link  motions; 
slot  and  pm  motions;  Prancellier's  cell.^  These  are  can^fully  made  working  models, 
and  are  mostly  designs  worked  out  in  size  and  proiK>rtion,  but  not  otherwise  original 
Miventions. 

Drawings  in  both  departments  are  shown  in  large  numbers,  with  thesee  and  books 
of  tracings,  sketehes,  ete. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PERU,  ILLINOIS. 

^hibit  of  work  dome  at  the  tvorkshop  and  sewing  room  of  the  public  schools  of 

Peru,  Illinois, 

^^orkshop. — One  plain  foot-rest;  one  sled;  one  comb-box;  two  knife-boxes;  one 
P^'ncil-box;  one  splice;  one  mortise  and  tenon  joint;  one  set  of  drawing  models;  one 
l^all  walnut  folding  table;  one  checker-board  table  top;  one  foot-rest  with  em- 
I  PJ'<>idered  cover  from  sewing  class;  one  slipper-box,  embroidered  cover  from  sewing 
*^**«8;  one  small  steam  engine. 

I    "fom  Sewing  Room, —  One  sample  of  <larning  in  old  towel;  one  sample  plain 
P®^*'*g.  pillow  case;  one  calico  apron,  plain  sewing;  one  linen  apron,  insertion 
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work;  one  linon  napkin,  marked;  one  f^Vs  dress.  The  alK)ve  work  was  all  done  at 
regular  recitation  times  in  workshop  and  sewing  room.  It  was  designed  to  show 
the  variouH  nto\^  through  which  the  work  passes,  rather  than  anything  ornamental 
In  fact,  no  ornamental  work  was  attempteo,  or  evidently  desired.  Plain  work  with 
carpenters'  totals,  and  hand  work  with  tne  needle  was  evidently  the  aim.  The  man- 
ual training  department  has  been  in  operation  four  years;  and  has  proved  popular 
with  both  parents  ami  pupils.  '*  No  part  of  the  day/'  says  the  superintendent »  "  is 
looked  foru'ard  to  with  so  much  interest  as  that  in  which  the  uidustrial  classes 
come.  We  have  si)ent,  on  an  average,  one  hour  a  day,  during  the  year  jii^t 
jKiss^jd.*'  The  school  district  owns  all  the  appliances  used,  and  buys  material  whv  h 
each  pupil  pays  for  as  he  ust»s  it.  The  industrial  department  has  come  to  our  schrK^Li 
to  stay.  Nothing  so  tentls  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  practical  as  this  work  and  in- 
struction.   It  costs  the  district  but  a  trifle,  but  is  productive  of  far-reaching  results. 

FROM  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,   PONTIAC,  ILLINOIS. 

Boat  made  by  boy  who  has  not  full  use  of  his  arms;  pictiu^  frames  made  from 
cigar-box  wood  (nine);  chaire,  caning  (five  seats  and  one  back);  checker-lxiard  and 
men;  tidy  matte  by  lx)y;  one  jjair  of  shoes  made  entire  by  same  boy;  one  pair  of 
8hot»s  niafle  entire  by  two  boys;  ten  pairs  of  shoes  run  through  factory  in  the  ordi- 
nary way;  one  walking  cane. 

The  following  work  was  done  in  tailor  shop,  by  boys  without  an  overseer:  One 
sheet;  one  coat;  one  pair  pants;  two  cai)s;  one  shirt;  two  fans  (wood);  one  fancy 
hanging  basket;  one  white  shirt  and  collar,  laundry  work. 

FROM  THE  OMAHA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  Cross,  halved  together.  2.  Exercise  in  sawing  to  knife  line,  and  use  of  vari- 
ous sized  chisels.  J3.  Exeroise  in  mortising  and  chamfering.  4.  Half  dovetail 
joint.  5.  Half  dovetail  joint.  0.  Brac«  joint  at  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  7.  iXive- 
tail  joints,  ]ap})ed.  8.  Frame,  joined  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  9.  Open  ami 
closed  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  10.  Square  fi^ame,  joined  at  each  comer  by  differ- 
ent joint.  11.  Exercise  using  chisels  t^  cut  to  knife  line>  make  oi^en  and  closed 
mortises  and  tenons.  12.  Miter  joint,  with  oi)en  mortise  and  tenon  joint.  13.  Tri- 
angular frame.  14.  False  dovetail.  15.  Exercise  in  double  mortise  and  tenon, 
joint  and  blind  mortise*  and  tenon  joint.  16.  Box  dovetailed  at  corners.  17.  Gate. 
18.  Jack-plane.     19.  .Smoothing-plane. 

The  teacher  in  charge  adds  the  following; 

"  The  work  was  Ix^gun  in  Omaha,  in  1885,  and  till  May,  1887.  was  only  in  carpen- 
try. At  that  time  wood  turning  was  begun.  The  next  branches  to  betaken  up  in 
this  school  are  carving,  pattern-making  and  moulding.  The  pupils  are  from  eighth 
^ade,  and  the  high  scliool  classes.  Two  girls  have  taken  the  course,  and  their  work 
18  in  every  way  equal  to  the  boys'.  Drawing  is  apart  of  the  course,  and  no  exerci<se 
is  begun  till  a  working  drawing  is  made  by  the  pupil.  Average  age  of  pupils, 
thirteen  and  one-half  years.  Time  in  shop,  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  Every-  • 
thing  is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  pupils  have  no  expenses. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA. 

In  the  exhibit  of  this  institution  are  shown  examples  of  students'  work  in  wood. 
exercises  in  framing,  cabinet  and  inlaid  work,  and  a  great  variety  of  patterns  by 
freshman  class.  Forgiiigs  of  lK>lts,  hammers,  irregular  shapes,  and  machine  toi>ls. 
Castings  in  brass,  finished  lK)lts,  nuts,  j>arts  of  machines,  and  small  bench  lathes 
completed  by  sophomore  class.  Small  upright  drill  press,  speed  lathe,  cut  gears, 
and  jmrts  of  turret  lathe  by  junior  class.  A  link  and  cam  model,  turret  lathe  com- 
plete<l,  taps  and  dies,  a  dynamo  for  iifty  incandescent  lights,  reamers,  cutters,  ami 
nne  tool  work  made  and  tempered  by  seniors. 

Designs  and  working  drawings  for  emery-wheel  stands,  valve  motion,  pattern- 
makers' lathe,  and  small  upright  drill  press.  Results  of  work  done  with  the 
dynamo  metre  and  steam-engine  indicator.  Reports  of  tests  of  water  works  and 
electric  light  plant,  also  by  seniors. 

A  map  and  profile  of  location  of  railroad  survey  through  Madison  County,  Illinois, 
which  location  has  been  accepted  by  the  company. 

In  drawing,  the  freshman  class  show  outline  drawing  from  model,  and  shading 
from  model,  and  sketches  from  machines. 

The  sophomore  clavss  show  drawings  in  sepia  and  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  phot<>- 
engraving  work  with  proofs  of  the  plates.  A  large  numl^er  of  problems  in  descrip- 
tive geometry,  line  and  brush  shading,  and  working  drawings  made  from  data  given. 

The  juniors  show  drawings  of  gears,  cams,  stone  cutting,  working  and  finished 
drawing,  with  original  designing  in  parts  of  machines. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  where  a  careful  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  the  high  school,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  last  annual 
report  :— 

"  The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  high  school  and  eighth  grade,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  featuri^  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  ends  to  be  ' 
accomplished  by  this  kind  of  training,  have  been  much  discussed,  but  there  has  been 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  desired  results.  Technical 
schools  in  large  numbers  have  been  established  and  conducted  with  excellent  sue- 
ccHS,  but  the  pupils  in  those  schools  differ  widely  from  those  in  city  high  schools. 
The  best  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  industrial  train- 
ing a  part  of  high-school  education.  And,  with  this  pomt  conceded,  it  is  not  certain 
^what  the  character  of  the  training  should  be.  One  year's  experience  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  now  going  on,  but  under  the  circumstances,  all  un- 
.  dertakings  of  this  kind,  must  be  looked  upon  as  experimental.  Since  the  Ist  of 
October,  1885,  seventy-nine  boys,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  high  school  and 
the  eighth  grade,  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  instruction.  The  course  has  been  - 
optional,  those  taking  it  doing  the  same  academic  work  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Arranged  in  classes  of  twenty  each,  they  have  spent  one  and  one-half  hours  daily 
ill  the  shop  under  the  care  of  a  competent  instructor,  learning  light  carpentry  and 
how  to  use  and  take  care  of  tools.  The  teacher  has  been  enthusiastic,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  boys  has  been  lively  and  well  sustained.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  shop  amounts  to  less  than  a  month  of  nine  hours  a  day,  and  yet 
the  progress  of  the  boys  has  been  remarkable.  Few  apprentices,  after  a  full  year 
in  the  shop,  acquire  more  practical  skill. 

'*  It  is  evident,  that  manual  training  schools  cannot  be  conducted  without  consid- 
erable expense,  but  for  this  year,  one  shop  has  not  cost  more  than  some  of  the  regu- 
lar studies  of  the  high  school. 

Expense  for  the  Carpentering  and  Joining  Department: 

Twenty  benches  for  80  bovs $286. 00 

Per  bench T 14. 25 

Tools  for  80  boys 510.00 

Tools  per  boy 6 .  »35 

Expenses  for  gas  and  water  service 92. 00 

Material  used 200. 00 

Teacher's  salary 900. 00 

Expense  per  boy 24. 85 

For  Wood-Turning  Department: 

Twenty  lathes 581 .  00 

Shaftings,  pulleys  and  belting 188. 45 

Engine  and  boiler 225. 00 

Wood-turning  tools , 140. 05 

Setting  up  lathes 200.00 

Total  expense  for  wood-turning  department 1, 333. 50 

Expense  per  boy 16. 68 

Expense  apart  from  Permanent  Investment: 

For  80  pupils,  tuition 1, 050. 00 

Material 200. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools 200. 00 

Total  expense 1, 450. 00 

Expense  per  pupil 18. 12 

"A  department  of  this  kind  has  a  tendency  to  hold  boys  in  school  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  leave  and  go  into  business.  Our  high  school  and 
eighth  grade  have  felt  this  influence,  and  snffereil  from  it  as  much  as  any  school  in 
the  land;  yet  of  the  79  boys  who  took  manual  training  last  year,  75  remained  in 
school  to  the  close  of  the  year.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  m  the  history  of  tlie 
Omalia  schools. 

'*  On  the  whole,  oui;  experiment  with  a  manual  training  department  in  our  high 
school,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  be  considered  a  success.  It  has  not  interfered 
with  the  regular  academic  work;  it  has  not  been  exc<^ssively  exi>enHive;  its  influence 
on  the  hiijh  school  generedly,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boys  m  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  satisfactory.  **  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  hox^es  of  its  friends  have  been  fully  realize<l." 

For  more  careful  study,  after  a  general  examination  of  the  exhibits,  it  was  agreed, 
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that  Dr.  Coy  should  writ<^  a  s|)ecial  report  upon  the  exhibits  of  The  Defective  i 
General  Morgan,  upon  the  llhnois  State  University:  and  Mr.  Baker,  upon  the  aeyeral 
High  Schools.     Their  rei)ortti  are  given  below  in  f ulL 

University  op  Illinois. 

[Re{)ort  of  T.  J.  Morgan.] 

The  exhibit  of  studentH*  work  from  the  State  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois, 
showed  clfarly,  both  their  method  and  results.  It  comprised  mechani^  drawing 
in  its  various  stages,  and  construction  in  both  woo<l  ana  metal. 

There  were  three  very  noteworthy  features.  First,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
work  was  directt>d  by  aVigid  method.  It  was  the  work  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  hand 
giiided  by  the  mind.  Tliought  preceded  action.  The  brain  led,  the  hand  followed. 
There  was  an  order  of  succession,  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher.  There  was  a 
reason  for  everything.  It  was  an  enuxKliment  in  lines  and  material  of  ideas.  This 
training  culminati's  in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems,  by  the  invention  of  curioas 
machinery  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  worthy  end. 

Students  thus  trained,  do  not  become  mere  copy iats,  blindlv  following  the  pattern, 
but  intelligent  workmen,  comi)etent  to  execute,  to  plan,  and  to  direct. 

Another  feature  was  the  character  of  the  work  itself.  It  was  well  done.  Even 
that  jierformed  by  lK»ginners,  showed  signs  of  care  accuracy,  finisli.  The  use  of 
tools  may  be  as  i)eriiicious  in  developing  slovenly  habits,  inaccuracy,  carelessness — 
precursors  of  failun?,  as  the  most  vicious  system  of  rote  learning.  It  w^as  apparent, 
that  the  students  whose  work  was  on  exhibition,  had  a  lively  industrial  conscience, 
as  well  as  a  bu.sy  brain  and  skilled  hands.  It  seemed  to  be  a  maxim  with  them, 
that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Not  variety  but  finisli,  not  quantity 
but  quality.     Workmanship,  excellence  was  stamped  on  everything. 

And  this  leads  me  to  note  the  third  characteristic  feature  of  the  work.  Its  honest 
simplicity.  Nothing  schemed  to  be  done  for  show,  even  the  ornamental  work  stooii 
for  just  what  it  was.  There  were  no  flourishes,  no  trickery,  no  pretences.  Every- 
thing bore  the  marks  of  a  firm,  moral  puqxise  to  do  honest  work.  One  could  not 
help  feeling  that  such  a  training  would  give  us  honest  and  efficient  workmen,  who. 
as  architects,  would  not  repeat  the  alK)minations  of  many  modern  buildings  that 
try  to  call  attention  from  their  ugliness  by  high-sounding  names,  and  bridge  build- 
ers  who.se  work  would  stand  the  test  of  hard  usage. 

Altogether,  the  exhibit  was  most  excellent,  and  justified  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing such  institutions  as  the  industrial  university. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  Morgan. 

Exhibit  of  Work  op  the  Defectivb  Classe& 

[Reportof  E.  W.  Ooy.J 

This  included  exhibits  by  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
had  on  exhibition: 

1.  School  tmrk.— Ten  volumes  of  examination  papers,  showing  the  regular  work 
of  twenty  out  of  the  thirty  classes  in  the  school.  Tliis  work  was  very  creditable 
and  very  interesting. 

2.  Physical  aUU  to  hearing. — Tliese  ccmsisted  of  tubes  and  combinations  of  tubes 
of  various  i>atterns,  and  other  devices  designed  to  facilitate  communication  between 
persons  with  impaired  hearing. 

3.  Art  tvork. —  Pen-and-ink  sketches  from  nature;  crayon  from  cast,  and  charcoal 
sketches  from  nature;  oil  portrait,  a  copy;  studies  in  oil  from  nature;  charcoal  por- 
trait from  nature,  taken  in  one  and  one-half  hours;  photo-crayon  portrait. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  class  work  and  photographs;  boots  and  shoes;  crayon  and  charcoal  sketches 
from  nature. 

The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  had  a  very  full  ex- 
hibit.   Two  departments  were  represented,  namely,  the  Literary,  and  the  Industrial. 

1.  The  Literary. — Dissected  map,  and  pricked  outline  mai)6,  made  for  the  blind. 
Also,  paper  maps,  and  clay  maps  made  by  the  blind.  Pencil  wTiting  and  point 
writing.  They  use  the  New  York  point  instead  of  the  Braille  point,  which  is  used 
in  the  Illinois  institution.  Kindergarten  work,  clay  modelling.  The  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birth<lay,  of  Decoration  day  represented  in  clay ;  farm-life  in  clay;  farm 
products;  "Jack  and  the  liean  stalk";  weaving,  cutting,  and  sewing,  daisy  chains. 

2,  Tli€  Industrial—  Carpet  weaving,  hammock,  and  fly-nets;  cane-seating,  brooms, 
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specimens  of  sawing  by  hand  and  by  machine;  crocheting  and  knitting,  plain  and 
fancy. 

The  Illinois  Asvlum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  exhibited 
specimens  of  kindergarten  work  and  other  school  exercises,  and  a  large  number  of 
articles  from  their  industrial  department,  among  which,  may  be  mentioned  gar- 
ments sewed,  and  stockings  and  mittens  knit  by  the  inmates;  boots  and  shoes,  ham- 
mered brass,  and  specimens  of  wood-carving.  Some  of  the  work  in  this  department 
was  remarkably  well  done,  and  those  in  charge  spoke  most  hopefully  of  the  benefit 
which  they  expected  would  come  to  these  unfortunate  children  from  this  source. 
The  over-zealous  advocate  of  manual  training  might  find  here  some  important 
suggestions  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  capacity  requisite  for  success  in  this  work. 

No  intelligent  teacher  could  study  these  exliibits  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
defective  classes  without  deriving  from  them  many  valuable  lessons.  We  will  men- 
tion here,  but  one  of  these  lessons,  viz:  that  of  patience.  The  teachers  who  have 
to  deal  with  these  classes,  find  that  many  of  the  avenues  of  approach  by  which 
ordinary  minds  may  be  reached,  are  cut  off  or  obstructed.  But  with  a  patience 
tliat  is  almost  divine,  they  discover  and  invent  ways  and  means  t)f  awakening  the 
dormant  intelligence;  and  they  succeed  so  well  in  developing  and  training  it,  that 
the  results  accomplished  are  a  source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  everv  beholder. 
If  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  discouragement  that  beset  their  path,  the  teachers 
of  these  pupils  are  able  to  do  so  much,  surely  the  ordinary  teacher,  in  the  far  less 
diflScult  task  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  powers 
and  faculties,  should  not  lose  heart  or  hope  in  his  work. 

E.  W.  Coy. 

Manual  Training. 

[Report  of  James  H.  Baker.] 

The  special  work  assigned  me  upon  your  committee  was  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  M^ual  Training  exhibits  of  the  high  school8,Mncluding  those  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  and  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York.  There 
were  represented  the  high  schools  of  Omaha,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Toledo,  Chicago, 
and  Eau  Claire.  I  viewed  the  exliibits  and  noted  in  a  very  general  way  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  Thinking  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  not  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  but  rather  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
methods  employed  and  the  general  educational  value  of  manual  training,  I  also  sent 
a  list  of  questions  to  the  school  officers  of  each  town  mentioned  and  obtained  replies 
which  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table.  I  may  state  here,  however,  that 
I  found  no  good  reason  for  founding  a  report  upon  comparison  of  tiie  work  of  the 
different  schools,  because  essentially  the  same  idea  was  the  basis  of  all  the  exhibits; 
and  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  drawing,  and  the  work  in  wood  and  metal 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  facilities  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  depart- 
ment. Of  the  high  schools,  the  Toledo  made  the  best  showing,  because  the  depart- 
ment is  fully  equipped  and  more  time  is  allowed  it  than  in  the  other  high  schools. 
The  Chicago  manual  training  school  gives  approximately  half  its  time  to  manual 
work,  and  conseq(uently  produces  more  advanced  results  in  that  line. 

In  the  Toledo  high  school  there  is  also  a  domestic  economy  department  for  girls, 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  **  cooking  upon  scientific  principles  and  in  cutting 
and  fitting  of  garments."  The  girls  are  permitted  to  take  the  drawing  and  wood 
work  in  the  boys'  department. 

From  answers  to  the  circulars  sent  to  these  schools,  and  from  reports  forwarded, 
I  draw  in  substance  the  following  statements  assigned  as  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training:  — 

1.  It  develops  certain  faculties  not  developed  in  ordinary  school  work. 

2.  It  makes  Doys  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  other  studies;  they  perform 
their  regular  class  work  with  more  intelligence.  It  increases  the  interest  of  pupils 
in  their  school  work,  and  tends  to  keep  boys  in  the  high  schooL 

3.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  makes  boys  more  manly.  It  fur- 
nishes wholesome  employment  for  leisure  hours.  It  brings  the  pupil  m  contact 
w^ith  the  realities  of  practical  life. 

4.  Scholars  who  devote  half  their  study  hours  to  manual  exercises  make  equal 
progress  in  mental  work  with  those  who  give  all  their  study  hours  to  it. 

So  far,  I  have  permitted  the  schools  to  speak  for  themselves,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent facts  and  opinions  as  forwarded  to  me.  I  should  hardly  regard  my  report  as 
complete,  however,  without  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Subject. 

The  work  of  high  schools  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  mathematics,  science, 
historyand  the  English  language  and  literature,  foreign  language,  physical  train- 
ing. The  work  of  these  departments  may  be  briefly  stated.  (1)  Mathematics :  The 
high  school  period,  approximately  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  is  the  time  when  the 
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Seneralizing  and  reasoning  faculties  are  first  susceptible  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
evelopment.  The  power  of  exact  deductive  reasoning  is  to  be  trained  bv  means  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  (2)  Science.  Scientific  generalization  is 
taught  by  means  of  elementwy  zoology  and  botany,  while  physics,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  furnish  the  best  exercise  in  inductive  reasoning.  Geology  and  aefltroiiomy 
furnish  further  exercises  in  the  latter  process,  but  find  their  hi^est  use  in  an  en- 
larged knowledge  of  the  material  world.  (3)  History  and  the  English  literatan? 
and  Language.  While  history  and  literature  may  be  the  means  of  cultivating  mew- 
ory,  imagination,  generalization,  and  reasoning,  their  most  important  use  is  in  en- 
Larging  the  limited  view  of  the  pupil  with  the  experience  of  the  ^wt  and  insuring 
him  with  some  of  tlie  best  thoughts  of  the  world's  great  minds.  History  fumislK^ 
materials  for  correct  inductions  in  regard  to  State  and  society.  In  connection  with 
history  comes  the  study  of  civil  government  and  political  economy,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  citizen.  Hisloiy 
and  literature  more  directly  than  any  other  studies,  lead  to  the  study  of  mental 
science  which  may  teach  invaluable  lessons  as  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  faculties. 
As  a  part  of  mental  science  there  should  be  presented  a  brief  statement  of  the  laws 
of  reasoning-logic.  The  instrument  of  thought,  language,  cannot  be  neglected. 
Study  of  the  English  language,  both  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric,  is  needed  for 
accurate  and  forcible  expression.  In  the  high  school  this  work  may  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  literature.  (4)  Foreign  Language.  To  this  point  our  way  seems  clear, 
but  there  is  a  great  controversy  about  the  value  of  foreign  language  in  a  high  school 
course.  The  classical  languages  are  a  more  direct  road  to  **  culture  "  than  any  oih«fr 
Une  of  work  mentioned.  The  latin  is  in  an  important  sense  the  key  to  several  nitxi- 
em  tongues;  it  may  be  used  to  train  memory,  judgment,  generalization,  and 
reasoning,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language.  The  incidental 
value  of  modem  languages  is  not  so  great,  and  the  chief  argiunent  in  their  defence 
is  that  of  utility,  that  is,  they  may  be  the  means  of  intercourse  and  of  ac;quaintance 
with  foreign  literary,  and  scientific  thought.  (5)  Physical  Training.  Such  exerciser 
as  speaking,  singing,  writing,  drawing,  gymnajstics,  military  drill,  tend  to  give  the 
mind  control  of  the  bodily  organs,  which  control  may  afterwards  be  directed  to 
special  aptitudes. 

In  the  above  statements  the  use  of  studies  as  a  discipline  has  been  made  promi- 
nent. The  knowledge  obtained  of  important  facts  and  principles  is  understood  also 
to  be  tin  essential  feature  of  a  course  of  study. 

Let  us  see  the  results  of  the  different  lines  of  study.  The  reasoning  power  is 
developed;  the  other  intellectual  faculties  are  further  cultivated;  incidentally  the 
emotions  and  the  will  are  trained,  that  is,  the  taste  is  cultivated  and  character  is 
formed,  an  elementary  knowledge  is  gained  of  nature,  of  man,  in  state  and  society, 
and  of  man  as  the  individual  self;  lan^age,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  8har}>- 
ened  and  polished.  The  doctrinal  religious  element  is  left  to  the  church  and  tlie 
family.  There  is  hardly  a  study  in  the  typical  high-school  course  by  which  all  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  not  cultivated  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  considerable  d^ree, 
except  perception,  and  this  i>ower  is  trained  in  special  ways,  as  by  drawing.  In 
regard  to  perception  most  educators  now  agree  that,  from  the  kindergiuien  up,  the 
mind  is  to  oe  brought  in  contact  with  things  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  train  the  sense- 
discrimination  and  give  clear  ideas.  Hence  the  visual  and  tactile  senses  are  exer- 
cised upon  form,  figure,  and  dimension,  by  drawing,  mouldii^,  etc.,  and  the  obser- 
vation IS  directed  to  specimens  and  experiments.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  perception  is  trained  at  an  early  period;  that  memory  and  imagination  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  before  the  grammar-school  jjeriod;  that  abstraction  and  gener- 
alization are  considerably  developed  before  the  high  school  is  reached;  and  that  this 
development  of  faculty  is  effected  by  means  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  schools. 

Now,  when  any  advocate  of  manual  training  states  tliat  it  develops  certain  facul- 
ties not  developed  in  ordinary  school  work,  I  must  think  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  analyzed.  There  is  no  mental  faculty  of  power  known  to  the  psychologist 
which  is  not  systematically  trained  by  regular  school  work,  and  the  only  sense  which 
manual  work  in  wood  and  metal  trains  to  a  much  greater  extent  is  the  muscular 
sense.  Moreover  not  a  single  concept  is  furnished  by  manual  work  which  is  not 
acquired  in  drawmg.  As  to  the  statement  that  manual-training  pupils,  giving  only 
half-time  to  regular  studies,  accomplish  as  much  with  them  as  pupils  giving  full 
time  to  them,  I  must,  in  view  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of.  energy,  re^rd 
it  as  a  case  of  enthusiastic  mal-observation.  The  statement  that  manual  work  may 
make  pupils  more  intelUgent  in  their  regular  studies  may  be  true  as  to  a  few  apph- 
cations  of  mathematics  and  physics;  and  the  fact  that  the  taste  of  many  boys  turns 
towards  construction  may  make  it  possible  that  manual  work  will  increase  their  in- 
terest in  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  hardly  in  their  regular  studies.  That  manual 
'vork  gives  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  brings  the  luind  uic<iBtaet(^th  the 

alitiis  of  practical  life  caiiot  be  doubted.  ^^^^^  ^X^^^rc 
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If  I  ixnderstand  the  advocates  of  manual  training  for  high  schools,  most  of  them 

claim  tKat  its  purpose  is  general  education  as  contrasted  with  special  education;  that 

is,  it  is  equaUy  good  for  the  boy  who  is  to  l)e  a  lawyer  and  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a 

ixi(ioli&iiic.    Assuming  this  to  be  so,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  State  to 

educate  in  the  professions,  trades,  and  industries,  since  there  would  be  no  limit  to 

special  demands,  if  our  previous  analysis  is  correct,  manual  training  can  claim  but 

a  small  place  or  no  place  at  all  in  high-school  work.     From  the  nature  of  the  case 

and  from  an  examination  of  courses  of  study  in  schools  where  a  large  portion  of 

the  time  is  given  to  manual  work,  in  order  to  make  room  for  this  work  the  tendency 

in  to  lop  ofF  such  sciences  as  botany,  geology,  and  astronomy,  to  limit  the  study  of 

history  and  literature,  to  omit  entirely  psychology  and  logic,  and  even  foreign  lan- 

{^uages,  both  classical  ftnd  modem,    such  omissions  seem  of  no  small  consequence, 

if  the  high  school  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  '*  college  of  the  people." 

It  seems  a  plain  fact  that  manual  training  can  be  defended  only  as  special  educa- 
tion; it  is  general  only  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  the  elements  of  mechanics  and 
may  thus  open  the  w&y  to  special  pursuits  requiring  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  Should 
it  be  introduced  into  high  schools  for  a  limited  cls^  of  pupils  who  have  little  apti- 
tude for  literary  work,  out  have  a  leaning  toward  manual  skill  and  intend  to  be 
mechanics  in  the  capacity  of  workmen,  overseers,  or  inventors?  I  conceive  that 
this  depends  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  cost,  etc.  If  it  should  be  introduced, 
certainly  boys  should  not  be  unduly  urged  to  choose  this  work,  and  the  time  allotted 
to  the  de^mrtment  should  be  carefully  limited. 

No  doubt  the  tendency  of  manual  training  is  to  make  mechanics.  Much  is  said 
about  the  fact  that  many  boys,  graduating  from  high  schools,  continue  their  studies 
in  college,  enter  the  professions,  or  accept  clerkships.  Has  any  one  yet  discovered 
a  reasonable  objection  to  this  ?  I  have  investigated  the  occupations  of  the  graduates 
of  one  typical  high  school;  the  occupations  were  various  and  in  most  cases  well 
chosen.  Engineers,  farmers,  mechamcs^  stockmen,  etc. ,  were  by  no  means  wanting. 
Are  not  all  the  occupations  crowded?  Are  mechanics  in  greater  demand  than  any 
other  class  of  skilled  laborers? 

Private  manual  training  schools  have  a  place,  but  they  are  schools  of  special  edu- 
cation.   The  amount  of  time  given  to  work  with  tools  makes  them  one-sided,  and 
pupils  entering  them  should  liave  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 
1  will  venture  to  make  a  few  summary  statements: — 

1.  Manual  training,  that  is,  work  with  tools  in  wood  and  metal,  does  very  little  to 
educate  mental  faculty,  in  addition  to  what  is  accomplishetl  by  regular  studies  and 
exercises.     It  cannot  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  general  education. 

2.  It  furnishes  no  concepts  not  acquired  in  drawing.  • 

3.  If  a  large  amoimt  of  time  is  spent  in  this  department  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  work. 

4.  Manual  work  in  its  broader  sense  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  studies  from 
the  kindergarten  to  high  school. 

5.  Private  manual  training  schools  in  which  much  of  the  time  is  given  to  manual 
work  may  be  an  advantage  to  a  class  of  boys  whose  time  for  education  is  hmited, 
provided  they  have  chosen  their  occupation. 

6.  If  a  manual  training  sclux)l  is  supported  at  the  public  exi)ense  in  connection 
with  any  system  of  schools,  it  should  be  centrally  locate<l,  and  be  open  to  the  upper 
grammar  grades  as  well  as  certain  high-school  classes.  The  work  should  be  volun- 
tarv,  and  should  be  performed  outside  of  school  hours.  The  time  should  be  care- 
fully limited,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  regular  studies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jaues  H.  Baker. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  probably  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  creditable 
exhibit  of  industrial  and  manual  work  in  schools  ever  made  in  this  country.  It 
showed  conclusively  that  we  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  this  direction,  and 
that  manual  training  has  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the.  friends  of 
education  in  this  republic.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  manual  training  is 
important,  but  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  regarded  as  determined  that  it  should  take  its 
place  in  our  public  school  system  by  the  side  of  the  spelling-book  and  the  arith- 
metic. We  are  making  rapid  strides  in  all  educational  matters,  both  as  regards 
principles  and  methods,  but  there  are  many  questions  demanding  careful  and  con- 
siderate thought.  Such  gathering  as  that  at  Chicago,  and  such  exhibits  as  were 
there  made,  aid  materially  in  solvmg  the  great  problems  with  which  the  educators 
of  our  countrv  have  to  deal. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.   A.   MOWRY, 

Chairman. 
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vn. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS IN  WASHINGTON  D.  C.  FEBRUARY,  1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  supplementary  to  the  consideration  given  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, (luring  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  to  the  topics  related  to  Indus- 
trial Education,  it  seems  fitting  to  record  here,  that,  at  the  customary 
annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  The  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  *' National  Educational  Association,"  which 
was  held  February  14  to  16,  1888,  the  opening  session  of  the  first  day 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  Manual  Training.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  author  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  based  on  the 
experimental  Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Belfield,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  entitled 
**  How  and  to  what  extent  can  Manual  Training  be  engrafted  on  our 
system  of  Public  Schools?" 

Much  of  Mr.  Ham's  paper  was  given  to  the  task  of  abusing  the 
systems  of  education  of  the  past,  and  to  depicting  the  evil  influences 
of  a  study  of  the  classics;  aline  of  argument  upon  which  the  advo- 
cates of  scientific,  and  latterly,  the  friends  of  Industrial  Education, 
seem  inclined  to  expend  undue  energy;  since,  bad  as  the  system  of 
education  pursued  tor  the  past  few  hundred  years  throughout  Chris- 
tendom may  have  been,  it  is  well  enough  to  remember  that  it  was  all 
thei-e  was,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  men  bred  in  that  learning, 
tlioroughly  trained  in  the  classics,  who  have  spoken  the  creative 
words  which  gave  birth  to  the  new  education;  for  Francis  Bacon 
and  Charles  Dai*win  were  thoroughly  trained  after  the  old  methods. 

The  advocates  of  Industrial  Training  have,  however,  a  more  prac- 
tical reason  for  avoiding  such  inconsequent  discussions,  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  whose  interests  they 
are  seeking  to  promote,  run  ho  risk  of  being  exposed  to  the  danger- 
ous influence  of  the  classics.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  this  movement  for  industrial  education  is  that  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  public  school  children  longer  in  attendance;  so 
that,  remaining  till  their  minds  are  more  mature,  they  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  get  more  of  value  from  the  other  studies  which  accom- 
pany the  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 

Mr.  Ham  thinks  the  age  of  fourteen  about  as  early  as  the  boy  should 
enter  the  Manual  School;  before  that  his  muscular  system  is  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  use  of  tools  with  ad- 
vantage. He  also  is  evidently  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
these  "Manual  Training  Schools"  should  be  special  schools,  accessi- 
ble to  pupils  desirous  oi  such  training.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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He  also  suggested  that  no  finality  as  to  the  public  schools  had  l)^f'n 
reached;  that  in  the  present  movement  they  were  committed  to  im 
hard  and  fast  rules;  that  such  methods  as  proved  unsatisfactory  could 
readily  be  dropped  till  a  satisfactory  programme  was  reached. 

The  responsibility  for  a  thorougn  ana  successful  systemiziug  oi 
these  new  studies  was  now  upon  the  school  superintendents. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  paper  Mr.  Ham  made  the  extraordinary 
assertion  '*that  there  is  no  longer  occasion  for  directive  intelligence," 
because,  forsooth,  that  was  a  characteristic  of  the  education  given  in 
"the  slavery  epoch,"  and  "is  not  suitable  to  the  epoch  of  freedom T 
One  wonders  whether  the  Faculties  of  the  vatious  Schools  of  Tecli- 
nology,  Mining  Schools,  and  other  like  educational  institutions,  aiv 
quite  ready  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  It  would  have  seemed  that. 
on  the  contrary,  a  strong  plea  for  the  increased  superior  training  uf 
intelligent  directors  of  labor  could  have  been  based  on  the  premise- 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Ham,  of  existing  increased  intelligence  on  the  par: 
of  the  laborers! 

Mr.  Ham  made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  Labor: 

Labor  is  as  sacred  as  manhood,  and  hence  a  fit  basis  for  education.  Labor  is  d<4 
a  commodity,  because  no  power  can  reduce  it  to  possession  in  the  hands  of  Of- 
alleged  purchaser;  it  is  a  spark  of  divinity.  *  *  The  social  and  economic  condition? 
which  confront  us  are  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  and  educators  cannot  e&csi*-. 
responsibility.  *  *  The  labor  question  has  been  raised  and  it  must  be  settled  justly. 
It  will  press  more  heavily  upon  our  children  than  it  does  upon  us.  Let  us  prepaiv 
them  for  the  discussion  by  making  the  schools  the  workshops  of  humanity. 

He  closed  by  urging  that  this  industrial  training  of  children  would 
greatly  tend  to  diminish  child  labor. 

The  question  of  questions  remains:  How  shall  all  children  be  gathered  into  th« 
schools  and  kept  there  from  the  Kindergarten  age  to  the  age  of  physical  maturity!' 

Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  being  absent,  Superin- 
tendent Marble,  of  Worcester,  who  was  in  the  programme  as  the  stv- 
ond  disputant,  followed  with  a  paper  wittily  contesting  many  of  the 
cherished  propositions  of  the  advocates  of  "  the  carpenter  shoj)  in 
the  school  basement."  As  Superintendent  Marble's  serious  stati- 
ments  on  these  topics  are  to  be  found  in  paper  XII  of  this  Appendix, 
no  abstract  of  these  remarks  will  be  §iven,  —  but,  as  many  of  the 
more  earnest  advocates  of  Manual  Training  seem  to  infer  from  Mr. 
Marble's  caustic  criticisms  on  the  shifting  arguments  that  have  Ih^u 
presented  by  the  friends  of  Manual  ^Training  during  the  past  few 
years,  that  this  energetic  educator  is  opposed  to  all  progress;  it  seisins 

{proper  to  state  here  a  fact  with  which  the  early  advocates  of  iudus- 
rial  art  drawing  are  familiar,  namely :  that  Superintendent  Marbl*" 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  intrcMhic- 
tion  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  scnools  of  Worcester.  It  i^ 
also  to  be  noted,  that,  while  not  an  advocate  of  making  Manual 
Training  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  he  is,  at  present,  pn> 
moting  the  establishment,  by  private  citizens,  of  a  special  Manual 
Training  School  in  his  city,  to  which  the  boys  of  suitable  age  can 
be  given  access. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  ph.  d.,  President  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Association  and  of  the  College  for  the  Traininir 
of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  next  followed  with  a  scholarly  J*n«. 
practical  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the  requisite  time  for  in- 
struction in  Manual  Training  and  the  kindred  stu^ie^g^jiy)ed  niidvr 
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the  general  head  of  Industrial  Education  can  be  secured  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  Butler  illustrated  his  topic  by  a  diagram  on  the  black- 
board. His  remarks  were  all  too  brief,  owing  to  the  time  limit  nec- 
essarily enforced  in  the  discussion  of  papers.  At  the  request  of  the 
writer,  Dr.  Butler,  who  adds  to  his  other  duties  that  of  '*  Lecturer 
on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education"  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  has  kindly  consented  to  prepare  for  insertion  here  a  sim- 
ilar diagram  with  the  requisite  exposition,  which  is  offered  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  which  presents 
itself  to  every  teacher  when  a  new  study  seeks  admittance  to  the 
school  curriculum. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Butler's  paper : 

(a)   HOW  AND  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  CAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  BE  EN- 
GRAFTED ON  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  f 

Webster  defines  engraft  as  "  to  fix  or  set  firmly  or  deeply"  and  this  question 
above  raised  is  not  one  of  theory,  but  of  ways  and  means.  It  may  be  paraphrased 
thus :  How  and  to  what  extent  can  the  training  of  the  child's  powers  of  expression 
by  delineation  and  by  construction,  be  fixed  or  set  firmly  and  deeply  in  our  public 
Bchool  coiu-se  of  study.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  philosophv  of  manual 
training.  That  sti^ge  is  passed.  It  has  been  incontestanly  establishea  that  the  pow- 
ers of  thought,  expression  by  delineation  apd  construction,  the  judgment  ana  the 
executive  faculty  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the  observation,  tfhe  meraorv  and  the 
power  to  learn.  The  history  of  education,  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  science 
of  psychology  aU  focus  upon  this  point.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  above 
sound  conclusions  to  deprecate  turning  the  schools  into  shops,  to  urge  that  the  pu- 
pils are  already  overcrowded  and  that  the  teachers  are  overworked.  No  one  of 
Bane  mind  proposes  to  turn  the  schools  into  shops  by  tlie  introduction  of  manual 
training  any  more  than  it  is  proposed  to  train  Rankes  and  Bancrofts  when  the  pu- 
pils are  taught  history.  If  shop-work  is  used  as  a  means  of  manual  training,  it  is 
because  of  its  disciplinary  value  not  because  of  its  utility.  It  is  only  a  means,  not 
an  end.  It  will  be  discarded  whenever  anything  better  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view  is  discovered,  just  as  an  old  geography  is  thrown  away  when  a  better 
one  is  made. 

MANUAL  TRAINING    URGED  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT  IN  A  RATIONAL  COUJISE  OF 

STUDY. 

Manual  training  cannot  be  treated  as  an  annex  or  appendix  to  the  traditional 
course  of  study.  It  does  not  claim  admittance  as  a  favor  ;  it  demands  it  as  a  right 
The  attempt  now  workmg  in  certain  localities  to  add  manual  training  as  an  exten- 
sion to  the  present  course  of  study  cannot  have  full  measure  of  success,  if  any.  If 
manual  training  is  p9vchologically  and  pedagogically  necessary,  then  the  curricu- 
lum must  be  overhauled  with  reference  to  its  admission.  We  cannot  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  course,  nor  the  length  of  the  school  day,  nor  the  tasks  now  im- 
posed on  teacher  and  pupil.  Therefore  the  engrafting  of  manual  training  in- 
volves the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  study,  and  opens  up  a  way  to  put  the 
course  of  study  in  our  common  schools  on  a  scientific  and  rational  basis  instead  of 
its  present  empirical  and  haphazard  one.    This  I  believe  can  be  done. 

THE  PRESENT  COURSES  OP  STUDY,  TRADITIONAL  NOT  SCIENTIFIC. 

Any  one  who  studies  critically  the  development  of  the  present  course  of  study 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  its  growth  has  been  artificial  not  natural,  by 
accretion  not  by  assimilation.  Originally  it  consisted  of  what  wo  call  the  rudiments. 
As  more  awivanced  instruction  began  to  commend  itself  and  one  bv  one  new  subjects 
clamored  for  admission,  a  process  of  compression  was  used  to  make  a  place  for  them 
all.    The  result  is  what  we  may  call  the  traditional  course  of  study. 

Its  only  excuse  for  existing  is  that  it  is  traditional.  In  the  broad  attempt  to 
crowd  a  something  of  every thmg,  both  the  useful  and  ornamental,  'nto  the  school 
course,  the  principle  on  which  alone  such  a  course  can  be  based  ant  defended  has 
been  utterly  forgotten.  A  course  of  study  exists  to  develop  tbe  mental  faculties  ■;- 
ail  of  them,  not  an  empirical  selection  from  them.    It  uses  for  *^^^t^5*jn^(5f5^^ 
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means — studies  which  can  be  shown  to  appeal  to  the  Tarious  faculties  and  to  for- 
niah  food  for  them  to  live  and  grow  upon.  Psychology  furnishes  us  a  Ust  <rf  tfer 
mental  fa<*ulties:  psychology  ana  experience  together  furnish  us  the  proper  meac- 
for  their  development.  Tliene  means  should  be  the  finest  possible  oooisistent  with 
proper  mental  oevelopment,  not  the  greatest  number  possible,  as  those  -who  pretcb 
Uie  gospel  of  cram  thmk.    "Hiey  shoiUd  be  selected  on  a  scientific  h — '' 


RELATIVE  RATIO  OF  PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  AT  DIFFERENT  AQBS. 

The  outline  for  the  draughting  of  a  rational  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 


Myrt.  la 


^rJL 


The  figure  reproRents,  by  its  heights,  the  length  of  the  school  days;  by  its  widtfa, 
the  length  of  the  schcNil  course.  The  school  course  is  taken  to  include  the  priman 
and  grammar  grades,  as  thonunilierof  pupils  w^ho  pursue  a  higher  course  is  inconsti- 
eraWe  in  coin|jarw<m  with  the  total  number;  and  that  stage  need  not  be  considered 
here.  For  our  purfM^Hra  tlie  child's  mental  powers  may  be  classed  as  receptive  and 
expressive.  By  the  former  he  is  put  in  possiession  of  new  facts,  by  the  latter  be  ex- 
presses them  and  thus  makes  them  really  his  own.  By  means  of  the  expressive  pow- 
ers he  uses  what  he  learns,  and  prevente  his  mind  from  becoming,  like  adarkattk. 
a  receptacle  for  all  the  old.  useless  and  worn-out  articles  that  come  in  his  waj. 
Moreover,  the  stuffing  a  child  with  facts  is  not  education.  He  must  understand], 
realize,  express  or  use  these  facts  in  order  to  derive  the  desired  benefit  from  the  pn^ 
session  of  them.  In  the  diagram  the  shaded  portion  represents  the  training  of  tlte 
receptive  faculties,  the  unsliaded  ix)rtion  represents  the  training  of  the  expressive 
faculties.    The  line,  CD,  which  divides  them  has  not  been  drawn  naphazard. 

It  is  drawn  as  the  science  of  })sychol(>gy  directs  that  it  should  be  drawn.  It  repre- 
sents graphically  the  fact  that  at  five  years  of  age,  when  as  a  rule  the  chUd  is  ready  for 
the  lowest  primary  ^reAQf  the  powers  of  expression  are  more  strongly  marked  than 
his  powers  of  reception.  At  five  years  of  age  the  only  important  faculty  amcmg  the 
in-taking  or  receptive  powers  is  sense  perception,  whereas  the  expressive  powers 
are  well  represented  by  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  human  activities.  Therefore 
the  major  poi-tionof  the  school  training  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  shoidd  appeal  to 
the  powers  of  expression.  Writing  may  be  taught,  the  rudimentary  steps  oi  draw- 
ing, also,  physical  training  sliould  be  given  and  instruction  in  reading  begun.  As 
the  main  receptive  power  at  this  age  is  sense-iierception,  the  object  lesson  and  Kin- 
dergarten methods  will  be  used  to  develop  it."  As  the  child  grows  older  the  relative 
importance  of  the  receptive  powers  increases,  and  gradually  tiie  ability  to  use  the 
higher  mental  pow^ers,  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning  is  gained.  The  course 
of  study  must  adapt  itself  to  this  fact  and  the  studies  which  exercise  these  powers, 
number,  language,  geography,  history  and  elementary  science,  assume  the  place  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  reading,  writing,  physical  exercises  drawing  and  construction 
work  will  not  occupy  so  many  hours  each  day.  This  fact  is  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram, and  by  examining  it  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  sets  of  study  at  any 
age  between  5  and  14  may  be  readily  determined. 


THE  TERM  "MANUAL  TRAINING"  DEFINED. 

That  part  of  the  training  of  the  expressive  faculties  which  is  included  in  the  terms 
'*  drawing  "  and  "  construction  work  "  is  what  is  meant  nowadays  by  manual  train- 
ing. If  the  term  manual  training  is  used  in  antithesis  to  mentsd  trauung  it  is 
wrongly  understood.  Manual  training,  as  I  use  the  term,  is  mental  training.  It  is 
mental  training  by  means  of  manual  training.  It  is  included  in  the  psychologically' 
determined  course  of  study  because  it  reaches  important  mental  faculties  which  no 
other  studies  reach.  It  is  also  a  most  valuable  and  important  stimulus  to  the  rece]>- 
tive  faculty  of  observation.  Tlie  child  can  neither  draw  accurately  nor  construct 
correctly  unless  he  observes  acutely.    Drawing  is  the  basis  of  all  so-called  manual 
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training,  and  develops  the  power  of  expression  by  delineation, which  is  more  universal, 
more  accurate,  less  difficult  than  expression  by  lan^age.  Delineation  is  the  uni- 
versal language.  It  knows  no  diverse  speeches,  no  (balects.  By  means  of  the  con- 
struction work  the  power  of  expression  by  construction  is  trained,  as  are  also  the 
judgment  and  executive  faculty.  Tlie  latter,  whose  importance  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, receives  absolutely  no  training  from  the  traditional  course  of  study.  Facts 
are  learned  as  facts.  It  permits  no  handling  of  material,  no  knowledge  of  force  in 
action,  no  adantation  of  means  to  ends.  Construction  work  provides  all  of  these. 
Drawing  and  construction  work  are  reciprocal.  They  go  on  side  by  side  through- 
out the  course  of  study.  They  occupy  more  time  proportionately  when  the  child  is 
5  years  of  age,  than  when  he  is  12  or  14.  But  they  are  never  absent  from  the 
course  at  any  a^.  The  drawing  increases  in  difficulty  as  the  thought  which  it  is 
used  to  express  increases  in  complexity.  The  construction  work  follows  the  same 
line  of  development  —  that  of  thought-complexity.  It  is  represented  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  course  by  materials  within  the  power  of  tlie  child  at  each  stage  to 
handle  and  to  use.  Ebcperience  shows  that  the  construction  work  is  best  represented 
by  block-building,  stick-laying,  paper  folding  and  sijnple  clay  work  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  lower  primary  grades,  by  paper  cutting  and  clay  work  in  the  intermedi- 
ate g^rades,  and  by  wood- work  for  boys  and  sewmg  and  cooking  for  girls  in  the 
higher  grajnmar  grades. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  ARE  IN  NO  SENSE  REVOLUTIONARY. 

This  course  of  study  omits  nothing  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  traditional  course, 
while  in  thoroughness,  flexibility  and  completeness  it  is  far  superior  to  tlie  latter. 
It  has  a  plan  for  arithmetic,  but  not  for  logical  puzzles  and  alj^ebraic  abstractions 
when  taught  under  that  head.  It  would  teach  reading  and  history  together,  and 
also  writing  and  spelling,  to  economize  time  and  labor.  It  would  have  the  teacher 
teach  and  not  merely  stand  by  to  help  the  pupil  out  of  an  unusually  deep  hole. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  asserted  that  any  one  of  the  studies  named  above  is  inde- 

Sendent  of  the  others  and  appeals  to  a  single  faculty  only .  The  instruction  and  inter- 
ependence  of  studies  is  as  complex  and  as  complicated,  as  the  interaction  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  human  faculties.  Nevertheless  each  element  in  this  course  serves 
some  main  purpose  and  serves  it  better  than  it  could  be  served  in  any  other  way. 
Such  a  course  is  not  final.  It  is  subject  to  change  to  accord  with  increasing  scientific 
knowledge  and  increasing  experience.  But  it  is  fully  abreast  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  our  present  experience.  The  course  which  it  is  designed  to  supplant  is 
abreast  of  neither.  Nor  is  this  course  Procrustean  —  unqualifiedly  alike  for  all 
localities  and  for  all  schools.  It  contains  a  principle  and  that  principle  is  susceptible 
of  various  applications  to  suit  divergent  needs.  Tne  course  it  is  designed  to  supplant 
contains  no  principle    It  is  an  accident 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  followed 
with  a  few  remarks,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  continual  logical  course 
of  industrial  instruction  through  all  the  school  years  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  stated  briefly  what 
had  been  done  in  this  city  in  beginning  industrial  education  in  the 
public  schools;  showing  that  the  plan  for  introducing  Manual  Train- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  as  recorded  on  pages  112  and  113  of  this 
volume,  had  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  thus  bringing  Wash- 
ington into  line  with  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  its  provision 
for  industrial  training  in  the  public  shools. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  Director  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  followed;  began  by  announcing  the  proposition  that 
'*no  system  of  culture  is  worthy  the  name  that  is  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  idea  of  discipline  and  utility."  He  said  that  there 
should  be  Trade  Schools,  for  entrance  to  which  the  public  schools 
should  fit  the  youn^. 

He  gave  a  brief,  interesting  statement  showing  how  the  Chicago 
School,  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  **  was  founded  by  an  association 
of  merchants  who  knew  the  practical  needs  of  the  age.  It  was  first 
advocated  in  the  public  press  by  a  law^yer,  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson, 
and  by  Charles  il.  Ham,  neither  of  the  two  heing^jj^Jg^qh^g^QI^^ 
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He  suggested  that,  possibly,  teachers  and  many  college-bred  men, 
held  too  narrow,  technical  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  and 
queried:  '* Are  not  we  schoolmasters  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  education  except  book  education  ?  Do  we  not  act  on  the 
hypothesis,  even  if  we  disclaim  it,  that  the  object  of  education  is 
knowledge,  ignoring  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  great  end  of  edu- 
cation is  actionihrouifh  knowledge  ?  Pestalozzi  said,  "  Education  is 
the  generation  of  Power."  Huxley  says,  **What  men  need  is  as 
much  knowledge  as  thev  can  assimilate  and  organize  into  a  basi^;  for 
action."    He  closed  witli  the  following  sentences: 

The  child  is  mischievous  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  hancUt.  In 
my  judgment,  manual  training  would  pay  its  cost  simply  aj»  an  aid  to  discipline. 
In  no  school  are  there  such  op^x^rtunities  for  practical  joking  and  other  forms  af 
mischief  as  in  a  manual  trainmg  school,  and  m  no  school  is  there  so  little.  The 
kindergarten  is  the  great  advance  step  in  the  proper  training  of  the  young  child,  but 
there  is  need  of  an  intermediate  class  between  that  and  the  primary  grade.  The 
public  sentiment  has  at  length  been  reached  on  this  subject,  and  the  future  is  not 
m  doubt.  Manual  training  is  demanded  and  will  be  granted.  The  schools  will  soon 
furnish  this  culture. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  ll.  d.,  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland, 
being  called  on  to  continue  the  discussion,  commented  humorously 
upon  the  sarcastic  utterances  made  by  Superintendent  Marble  in  his 
witty  address  antagonizing  the  proi)ositions  of  the  advocates  of  pub- 
lic Manual  Training  Schools. 

Henry  Randall  Waite,  of  New  York,  expressed  a  belief  in 
Manual  Training,  but  wfis  doubtful  as  to  its  general  introduction  in 
the  schools  of  the  country. 

Superintendent  William  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
urged  some  practical  action,  and  said  that  without  this  it  was  of 
little  avail  to  thrash  over  the  same  straw  in  annual  debates.  He 
therefore  made  a  motion  that  the  chair  should  api)oint  a  committee 
of  seven,  who  should  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  some  prac- 
tic4il  methods  of  introducing  industrial  education  in  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  agreed  very  earnestly 
in  the  oi)ini(m  that  little  of  practical  value  had  been  said. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York,  heartily  supjxjrted  Superin- 
tendent Anderson's  motion,  and  eulogized  the  Kindergarten  training 
as  the  first  step  in  a  continuous  course  through  all  grades  of  public 
schools.  Superintendent  Anderson's  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ham  then  closed  the  discussi(m  in  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Superintendent  Marble's  paper.  He  seemed  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
apprehended the  position  of  Mr.  Marble,  in  that  he  supposed  him 
opposed  to  any  industrial  movement  or  to  any  progress  in  educa- 
tional methods,  apparently  not  being  aware  that  Mr.  Marble  was 
one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  instruction  of  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  having,  as  school  superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  been  among  the  first  in  Massachu- 
setts to  put  drawing  in  all  the  city  schools,  and,  at  this  very  time, 
being  active  in  aiding  in  the  establishment  in  Worcester  of  a  Manual 
Training  School  similar  to  that  in  Chicago,  in  not  being  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system. 

The  critic,  even  if  friendly,  who  uses  the  Socratic  method,  thereby 
obliging  too  sanguine  supporters  of  novel  ideas  and  untried  schemes 
to  carefully  review  their  arguments  and  to  m^Jvtie^l^i^&i^O^^cl^  step. 
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is  not  always  a  welcome  guest,  as  Mr.  Marble  may  occasionally  have 
suspected;  out,  nevertheless,  his  provocative  contributions  to  such 
discussions  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  ones  offered,  even  if 
tliev  did  no  more  than  impart  life  and  fire  to  the  debates. 

The  session  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  discussion  was  ani- 
mated and  amusing,  largely  by  reason  of  Mr.  Marble's  bristling 
paper. 

The  principal  contribution  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  edu- 
csttors  lor  its  practical  suggestions  will  probably  prove  to  have  been 
the  paper  by  Dr.  Butler,  given  above. 

!Mucn  will  be  expected  from  the  labors  of  the  committee  appointed 
Y>y  President  Dougherty,  as  directed  by  the  resolution  of  Superin- 
tendent Anderson.  This  committee  on  Manual  Training  was  an- 
nounced the  next  day,  as  follows:  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin; 
r>.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota;  W.  B.  Powell,  of  District  of  Columbia; 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Maryland;  Superintendent  Compton,  of  Ohio;  J. 
"W.  E&ckinson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  George  Howiand,  of  Illinois. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  JULY.  1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  volume*  containing  the  report  of  the  1888  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  in  July  of  that  year,  not  having  come  to  hand 
until  the  proof  sheets  of  the  articles  in  this  Appendix  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  printer,  the  notice  of  that  meeting  here  given  must, 
of  necessity,  be  orief .  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  from  the  fact 
that  the  several  features  of  Industrial  Education  were  so  fully  con- 
sidered during  the  session  held  at  Chicago  the  year  previous;  as  the 
copious  extracts  from  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  held  at  that 
meeting,  given  in  the  preceding  paper,  No.  VI  of  this  Appendix, 
abundantly  demonstrate. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Association  in  San  Francisco  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  renowned  hospitality  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pacific. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  R.  W. 
Waterman;  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  E.  P.  Pond;  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  Hon.  Ira  Q.  Hoitt ;  and  the  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  made  speeches 
of  welcome,  which  were  responded  to,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  by 
President  Gove,  Secretary  Canfield,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Dawson,  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  and  Superintendent  F.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Oakland,  Vice  President  for  California.  These  ad- 
dresses are  given  in  full  in  the  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  1888,  already  referred  to. 

In  this  volume  some  two  hundred  pages  are  given  to  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Association.  The 
topics  treated  in  these  meetings  of  the  whole  body  were,  First:  "  Lit- 
erature in  the  Reading  Courses  of  the  Common  Schools."  Several 
papers  were  included  under  this  title  as  was  the  case  under  each  of 
the  general  "themes";  different  phases  of  the  common  topic  being 
treated  in  different  papers,  followed  by  a  general  discussion.  Second ; 
"How can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-abiding  and  law-respecting 
citizens?"  Third:  "Current  Criticism  of  Public  Schools,  and  what 
Answer?"  Fourth:  "Practical  Education."  Under  this  head  the 
special  papers  were  "The  Psychological  View,"  by  James  H.  Baker, 
ot  Denver,  Colorado.  "The  Popular  View;  Education  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  earn  a  living,"  by  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
"Where  should  general  education  end  and  special  education  begin," 

*  National  Educational  Aiseociation.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses.  Ses- 
non  of  the  vear  1888  held  at  San  Francisco,  California.  Published  by  the  Associa- 
tion.   Topelca,  Kansas  Publishing  House.    1888.    Pp.794.  ,     r^f^nic> 
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by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Miss  Josephine  Locke, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  and  Fairchild,  of 
Kansas,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
these  papers. 

Important  papers  were  read  and  discussed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education.  The  report  of  these  fills  a  hundred  page-s.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  mostly  given  to  the  reports  of  the  sepa- 
rate proceedings  of  the  nine  Departments  into  which  the  Association 
is  divided.  Three  of  these,  namely,  '* Kindergarten,"  "Industrial," 
and  "Art,"  relating  directly  to  the  special  topics  considered  in  this 
Report  and  in  the  papers  and  discussions  given,  ar^  seen  in  a  marked 
manner  to  interblena ;  the  Kindergarten  contemplating  in  its  scope 
the  possibility  of  Mechanical  Industrial,  Industrial  Art,  and  High 
Art  development. 

In  the  Kindergarten  Department  the  opening  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hanman,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  was  read  in 
her  absence  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  who  followed 
this  with  a  paper  prepared  by  herself,  entitled:  "ABrief  R&um^ 
of  Kindergarten  Growth,"  in  which  due  credit  was  ffiven  to  Miss 
Peabody  as  the  pioneer  Kindergartner  of  America,  ana  to  Hon.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  who,  in  1873,  as  Superintendent  of  Education  in  St. 
Louis,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  plan;  and 
later,  in  conjunction  with  the  generous  aid  given  by  Miss  Blow, 
effected  the  establishment  of  the  public  Kindergjarten  in  that  city. 
This  action  by  Superintendent  Harris  gave  the  impetus  to  the  ex- 
tending of  this  class  of  infant  schools  throughout  the  country,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  made  little  progress.  The  subsequent  rapid 
spread  of  these  schools  has  resultea,  says  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  their  estab- 
lishment in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

The  other  papers  were,  "  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Beautiful," 
by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania,  and  "An  Ideal 
Professional  Training  School  for  Kindergartners  and  Teachers,"  by 
C.  H.  McGrew,  San  Jos^,  California.  This  last  is  a  carefully 
wrouffht-out  plan  of  systematic  training  from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  University,  illustrated  wi£h  two  charts,  one  entitled  "  Harmoni- 
ous^ Education,"  and  the  other  "Psychology  of  Childhood "j  in 
which,  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  the  studies  and  occupations 
of  the  succeeding  years  of  the  child's  training  are  set  down,  after 
the  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  main  building  of  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition,  where  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  similar  concentric 
circles,  the  same  class  being  on  its  own  circle  by  whatever  country  it 
was  shown;  each  country  occupied  a  larger  or  smaller  segment  of 
the  circles  and  extended  to  the  extreme  circumference. 

In  the  discussion,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Dohrmann,  of  California,  spoke  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Kindergarten  in  fitting  the  child  for  the 
public  school,  and  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin,  also  of  California,  spoke  of 
the  value  of  this  Kindergarten  Department,  in  Mr.  McQrews  Ideal 
Professional  School  regarded  "  as  a  school  of  life  for  women,"  a  very 
suggestive  theme  thoughtfully  treated,  nameljr,  the  impetus  ^ven 
to  the  development  of  tne  true  woman  in  the  §irl,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  motherly  instinct  in  the  care  of  children  m  the  Kindergarten. 
A  striking  incident  of  the  meeting  of  this  department  was  wlien  the 
Pundita  Ramabai,  a  most  interesting  High  Caste  Hindu  woman, 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  and  spoke  concerning  the  proposed 
Kindergarten  work  which  she  sought  to  introduce  among  tne  child- 
widows  of  India.  Dgtzedby^OOgie 
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The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  held  onljr  three  sessions. 
In  his  opening  address  President  George  T.  Fairchild,  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  presented  the  important  subject  he  had  chosen  for  his 
theme  so  clearly  that  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  insertion  here. 
It  is  entitled: 

''SOME  LIMITATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININGS 

^*  Being  a  known  champion  of  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  education,  I  trust 
that  no  one  will  r^^d  the  title  of  this  paper  or  its  subject-matter  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  true  enthusiasm.  I  believe  most  heartily  in  the  idea,  and  in  its  suc- 
cess on  tiial.  More  than  a  dozen  years  since,  a  paper  of  mine  before  this  very  body 
committed  me  as  a  witness  to  its  usefulness  in  agricultural  colleges;  and  every  year 
since,  with  far  wider  range  of  observation  and  more  extended  responsibility,  has 
added  to  the  certainty  of  my  convictions.  I  believe  the  world  needs  far  more  of 
this  training  in  the  things  of  life  along  with  its  learning  about  life. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  UNDUE  ENTHUSIASM. 

Yet  the  very  earnestness  of  this  faith  in  the  idea  makes  me  cautious.   'I  am  jeal- 
ous of  every  unguarded  rush  of  zeal  which  leaves  wide  gaps  in  our  line  of  advance- 
ment open  to  attacks  from  the  enemy.    I  believe  that  many  grand  ideas  are  retarded 
in  the  march  of  progress  by  over-zealous  adlierents,  whose  vaporings,  being  noisj 
in  ebullition,  are  mistaken  by  earnest  thinkers  for  the  idea  itself.    The  conquest  is 
to  be  won,  not  by  a  rush  and  hurrah,  but  by  the  pervading  influence  of  a  real  growth 
in  our  own  methods  of  training.    We  do  not  need  even  to  denounce  the  old  methods; 
they  have  made  our  success.    We  need  to  carefully  secure  for  each  improvement  a 
recognition  on  its  merits,  the  universal  principles  of  education  being  the  tests,  still, 
of  every  merit.    For  human  nature  has  the  same  basis  for  all  time,  though  added 
knowlcKlge  of  that  nature  enables  us  to  use  it  better.    That  is  new  truth  which  in- 
cludes the  old  trutlis;  "  new,  but  not  true,"  is  the  verdict  upon  that  which  contra- 
dicts the  old  in  order  to  And  itself  a  place.    Sometimes,  therefore,  in  such  gather- 
ing as  ours,  I  have  felt  like  pleading,  *  *  Save  us  from  over-zealous  friends. "    hideed, 
it  IS  with  something  of  such  a  feeling  that  I  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of  education.    The  more  carefully 
we  draw  for  ourselves  a  true  statement  of  the  actual  conditions,  unfavorable  as  well 
as  favorable,  the  surer  we  are  to  win  a  proper  place  in  the  world's  work.    Confused 
ideas  are  as  useless  as  incomplete  ones.    Our  distinctions  must  be  definite,  and  our 
adaptation  of  parts  perfect. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  LIMITED  IN  TWO  DIRECnONS. 

Now,  judging  from  experience  in  many  lines  of  training  as  a  most  interested 
observer,  I  nnd  the  range  of  real  education  in  manual  arts  clearly  limited  in  two 
directions.  What  can  be  done  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  human  nature 
with  which  we  have  to  deal;  and,  almost  as  largely,  upon  the  peculiar  social  condi- 
tions under  which  we  have  that  nature  to  train. 

Pirat,  industrial  training  is  always  limited  in  its  reach  by  human  nature  in  indi- 
viduals. Soul  and  body  both  are  to  be  wrought  upon  at  every  stage  of  progress,  or 
we  miss  our  object.  Working  is  not  thinking,  and  thinking  is  not  workmg,  though 
both  must  be  combined  in  accomplishment.  The  thinkers  may  be  another  set  of 
men  from  the  doers,  as  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  used  so  eloquently 
to  prove.  We  wish  to  so  combine  thinking  and  doing  in  the  training  of  youth  that 
the  great  thinkers  can  lead  in  doing  as  well,  and  the  doers  can  follow  at  least  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  thinkers.  The  solution  of  a  problem  is  not  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  figures,  but  it  is  incomplete  without  this:  so  the  manipulation  of  figures 
into  the  required  answer  is  not  the  solution  at  all,  unless  clear  thought  has  traced 
the  logical  necessity  of  relation  in  the  steps  of  the  process.  Manual  training  as  a 
part  of  education  is  like  the  manipulation  of  figures,  an  embodiment  of  a  thou|^ht. 
It  must  and  does  find  this  genera/ limitation  to  the  medium  ground  between  thmk- 
ing  and  doing.  Accuracy  of  calculation  with  accuraxay  of  performance  makes  the 
^ucational  feature.  That  act  of  mind  or  hand  which  involves  mere  imitation  has 
but  little  of  educational  value,  however  useful.  The  precision  of  the  Chinaman  is 
^  important  element  of  utility,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  educated  into  it 
We  must  not  be  so  drawn  into  admiration  of  the  monkey-ingenuity  of  children  and 
youth  in  imitation  as  to  believe  such  training  will  prove  an  advance  in  educational 
inethods.  We  are  in  more  danger  of  acceptmg  a  neat  imitation  in  wood,  or  clay, 
than  we  are  in  figures  or  letters,  because  the  wood  seems  to  have  a  utiUty>Q^|s  fmn. 
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We  are  in  danger  of  overestimating  the  exact  imitation  in  comparison  with  the  lees 
exact  independent  work. 

For  these  reasons  the  gradation  of  problems  to  the  psychological  and  physiological 
development  of  each  pupil  is  even  more  necessary  thsm  in  the  more  familiar  problem 
of  mathematics  and  tne  natm*al  sciences.  Tl^e  youth  whose  perceptive  f  aciutieB  are 
untrained  must  have  problems  of  which  he  can  perceive  the  parts  exactty,  or  lie 
simply  does  as  the  rest  do.  His  comprehension  must  be  kept  in  constant  view  -while 
laying  out  work.  If  liis  thought  is  not  clear  befor^and,  failure  will  be  his  best 
t^icher;  yet  in  such  work  he  may  succeed  admirably  to  all  outward  appearance  bj 
a  quick  eye  for  similarities.  I  have  found  this  fact  to  be  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  seeming  advantage  which  some  dull  students  gain  in  such  training.  We  must 
make  our  bmitation  clear  to  the  embodiment  of  only  such  thoughts  as  can  be  com- 
prehended. The  (qualities  of  a  perfect  square  must  be  more  real  than  those  of  any 
approximation  to  it  in  handicraft;  and  yet  training  may  i)ut  the  first  The  best 
workman  we  ever  trained  was  constantly  tempted  to  put  his  tools  in  place  of  geo- 
metrical principles.    He  had  worked  in  advance  of  his  comprehension. 

Again,  for  educational  purposes,  the  problems  of  manual  training  must  confomi 
to  a  student's  powers  of  generalization.  The  result  of  his  effort  is  an  iUustratiosi  of 
a  multitude  of  applications.  The  mortise  and  tenon  are  not  simplv  two  bits  of  -wood 
fitted  to  each  other,  but  an  embodiment  of  a  thought  covering  a  host  of  neoessitieB 
in  building.  Tlie  process  of  generalization  must  have  reached  out  toward  these  many 
■applications,  or  the  work  does  little  in  the  wav  of  education.    With  this,  the  work 

§ives  precision  to  his  thought.    So  much  for  the  first  point  of  strict  limitation  to  the 
e velopment  of  psychological  faculties.    It  will  bear  indefinite  study  in  the  practical 
devising  of  systems  of  instruction. 

THIS  TRAININa  TO  BE  EFFBCTIVB  MUST  BB  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  second  limitation  grows  directly  out  of  the  first.  Individual  peculiaritieB  of 
thought  wei^h  more  in  such  training  than  where  the  result  is  less  thought  of;  and 
yet  we  are  likely  to  consider  them  less.  The  effect  is  that  in8tructi<m,  to  be  real, 
must  be  more  directly  individual.  The  teacher  in  such  work  is  compelled  to  push 
himself  into  the  individual  thoughts  of  his  pupils,  and  the  namber  of  a  class  is  limited 
by  his  power.  I  find  that  the  best  teacher  must  provide  for  a  division  of  attention 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  classification.  While  the  discipline  of  a  well-arranged 
shop  may  be  perfect  with  forty  benches,  the  hold  of  the  instructor  upon  his  pupils 
reaches  no  further  than  Ms  interest  in  their  individual  thinking  inspnes  theni.  A 
mere  mechanic  teaches  but  little,  though  he  may  make  a  grand  show  of  finished 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  idealist  mav  hold  so  near  his  pupite  the  abstrac- 
tions on  which  their  generalizatiion  is  based  that  a  large  number  gain  no  distinct 
training  in  the  concrete  illustration.  We  are  limited  to  the  moderate  number, 
varying  witli  ability  and  experience  of  the  teacher,  which  can  be  influenced  directly 
through  insight  into  each  peculiarity  of  thought.  Classification  ought  to  be  iprell 
defin^. 

REPETITION  ESSENTIAL  AND  YET  MERE  REPETITION  IS  NOT  EDUCATIVE. 

Third,  in  order  to  train  as  well  as  teach,  the  various  steps  of  progress  must  be 
often  repeated.  The  nervous  and  muscular  system  through  which  all  skill  is  ex- 
hibited gain  exactness,  precision,  only  by  repetition.  At  the  same  time,  mere  repe- 
tition is  not  education.  Hence,  in  tn^n^ig.!  training  as  we  think  of  it,  there  most  be 
a  limitation  to  such  details  as  can  be  repeated  in  variety  almost  indefinitely^,  so  that 
new  problems  stimulate  thought  while  similar  motions  api>roach  i>erf ectum  in  re- 
sult. The'  limit  is  the  same  as  every  one  has  found  in  teaching  writing  or  drawing. 
Much  in^enuit^  must  be  exercised  to  extend  the  rangjs.  of  definite  problems,  pro- 
gressive in  their  succession,  and  still  affording  indefinite  training  by  repetition.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  shop-training  stimulated  to  comparison  of  plans  and 
devices. 

Out  of  the  third  limitation  there  grows  a  danger  from  which  I  take  a  f ourtli. 
The  few  details  mastered  by  repetition  enough  to  give  skill  are  most  readily  found 
in  some  particular  line  of  work,  as  cabinet-nudcing,  or  mechanical  en^fineering.  The 
result  is  then  a  technical,  not  a  general,  education — an  unnatural  bias  incbOdhood 
that  may  hinder  real  education.  The  limitation  is.  to  such  classes  of  problenis  as 
suggest  a  multitude  of  applications  in  all  sorts  of  trades.  This  complicates  the 
difficulties  of  indefinitely  extending,  off-hand,  the  advantages  of  such  training.  It 
is  easy  to  find  illustrations  of  the  tendency  toward  the  narrowing  spirit  of  a  trade 
where  the  shops  are  managed  by  most  competent  mechanics,  and  the  better  the 
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-work  done  the  stronger  the  tendency.  When  classes  are  required  to  pursue  such 
courses,  those  who  fancy  the  trade  follow  it,  while  the  rest  get  little  training  and 
less  instruction. 

DANGBB  THAT  THB  ''PLAY"  IDEA  MAY  PREDOMINATE. 

The  fifth  limitation  and  the  last  of  those  growing  out  of  student-nature  which  I 
will  dwell  upcm,  is  from  the  ease  with  which  such  exercises  dwindle  into  play.  It 
has  been  observed  that  kindergarten  practice  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  only  a  high 
type,  of  amuaement,  rendering  a  chila  dependent  upon  amusement  for  incentive  to 
diligence.  I  have  seen  shop-work  of  various  kinds  degenerate  in  a  similar  way. 
The  Yankee  boy  whittles  as  ne  whistles,  not  so  much  for  results  in  tune  or  toy,  as 
"  to  keep  his  courage  up*' — to  drive  away  ennui.  It  is  easy  to  work  upon  this  de- 
sire for  play  in  the  shop,  to  devise  trinkets,  and  puzzles  —  to  turn  handles  and  spin- 
dles— to  turn  sticks  into  shavings  even  with  the  semblance  of  diligence  and  with 
little  progress  in  either  skill  or  intelligence.  Industrial  training,  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, must  show  how  each  detail  is  related  to  correct  thinking.  Either  the  re- 
sult»  or  the  process*  or  both,  must  be  connected  with  the  world's  wants  by  some 
evident  relation.  The  perfection  of  a  joint  in  wood-work  iias  a  meaning,  and  that 
meaning  ought  to  be  illustrated  in  the  work  by  either  success  or  failure.  The  out- 
line of  a  chair-spin<Ue  has  its  unity,  and  that  should  be  tested  in  the  work.  In  this 
way  ttie  successful  trainer  finds  his  limitations,  just  as  every  good  teacher  does,  in 
the  necessary  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  for  each  student  brought  under  his  tute- 
lage; and  the  danger  of  missing  the  mark  in  such  a  work,  where  tlie  lines  are  new 
and  untested,  is  far  nreater  than  in  the  more  familiar  kinds  of  instruction. 

Another  series  of  limitations  is  dependent  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  under- 
taking.   All  things  are  relatively  good,  or  bad.    This  training  is  no  exception. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

First.  I  mention  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  community.  Both  trainer 
aad  student  find  the  prevailing  opinion  either  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative  to  enthusi- 
asm. What  the  trainer  can  do  with  his  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  expectations 
of  all  interested,  and  his  eftorts  as  well  as  his  accomplishment  are  limited  by  these 
expectaticns.  If  the  patrons  of  a  school  are  afraid  their  children  will  be  turned  out 
mechanics  by  a  course  of  manual  training,  the  best  teacher  and  trainer  must  first 
convert  the  sentiment  before  his  training  will  do  its  best  work.  If  the  community 
see  dollars  in  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  and  every  stroke  of  the  chisel,  education 
will  flag ;  for  when  the  whirr  of  machinery  sings  to  a  neighborhood — like  the  canter 
of  his  horse  to  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer — only  "  propotty,  propotty,  propotty," 
there  is  little  range  to  be  given  to  mechanical  training  beyond  what  will  put  a  boy 
at  the  machine  in  the  shortest  time.  False  ideas  of  gentility  sometimes  crowd  one 
to  his  wit*8-end  for  devices  that  shall  train  against  the  shame  of  drudgery. 

Second,  The  peculiar  mechanical  drift  of  particular  localities  sugge^  lines  of 
IsQst  resistance  in  manual  training.  The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  strained  to 
overcome  a  tendency  against  the  best  interests  of  his  students;  for  education  needs 
to  broaden  the  range  of  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  to  ignore  this  evident  advan- 
tage in  ready  accomplishment  is  to  lack  good  sense.  So  we  have  to  acknowledge 
this  limitation  to  what  we  cfui  do  most  in. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UTILITY;  *'CXH  BONO?" 

Third,  Popular  opinion  of  what  is  useful  varies  in  different  places  and  times. 
We  find  that  the  actual  infiuence  of  training  upon  young  people  depends  in  no  slight 
d^ree  upon  their  ideals  of  utility.  Just  as  they  object  to  certain  studies  as  without 
utility,  so  they  decry  certain  forms  of  training  as  impracticable.  This  objection 
luM  with  them  all  the  more  force  from  the  acknowledged  relation  of  such  training 
^practical  life.  It  is  most  difilcult  to  persuade  a  vouth  whose  ideal  life  is  in  the 
pnnting-offlce  that  his  actual  accomplishment  in  life  will  be  increased  by  a  year's 
training  in  wood  and  iron  work.  You  and  I  may  have  no  doubt  of  it,  may  even 
^orce  the  authority  of  our  opinion  upon  him  ;  and  still  his  own  opposing  opinion 
onngs  an  inertia  which  almost  proves  our  judgment  false  in  his  particular  case, 
^^y  the  establishment  of  faith  by  a  long  series  of  experiences  can  remove  such 
^i^ertia,  and  even  then  the  limitation  remains,  that  you  can  do  no  more  for  a  youth 
t^tan  his  ideals  of  utility  permit. 
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THE  LSCREASED  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER. 

Fourth.  As  we  all  know,  successful  instruction  involTes  the  personal  force  of  th^ 
instructor,  In  my  experience  such  force  is  more  noticeable  in  manual  training  than 
in  other  teaching.  Any  pecularities  of  habit,  manner,  form,  influence  more  in  such 
effort,  when  the  method  is  of  first  importance.  The  shop-instructor  ia  far  more  a 
handler  of  his  pupils  than  any  class-room  teacher  can  be.  This  fact,  while  it  adds 
importance  to  tnis  kind  of  instruction,  at  the  same  time  places  limitations  upon  its 
extension.  The  choice  of  such  trainers  is  more  important  lor  the  unconscious  tuition 
oversliadowing  all  the  rest.  Thus  the  personal  equation,  after  methods  hare  been 
fully  settled,  will  always  remain  large,  and  make  the  system  a  delicate  one  to  han- 
dle. Especi&l  limitations  are  to  be  felt  in  this  direction  by  those  to  whose  responsi- 
bility the  pioneer  work  belongs. 

INCREASED  DIFFICULTY  OF  CLASSIFYING  PUPILS. 

Fifth,  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  outdoor  or  home 
life  pf  the  pupils,  any  or  all  of  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  their  progreea. 
This  is  true  m  all  forms  of  education,  but  is  more  felt  in  this  training^  beoEuise  the 
outside  (iotng  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  line  with  school  doing  than  with  thinking. 
This  brings,  not  a  new  but  a  larger  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  teacher^s  plans, 
and  calls  for  greater  tact  and  jud^ent.  Some  boys  are  so  related  to  work  at  nonie 
that  more  than  twice  the  practical  insight  that  others  have  is  gained  from  their 
daily  lesson  through  double  application.  This  makes  more  difficult  the  classification , 
and  brings  new  problems  into  the  methods.  This  limits  the  immediate  appUcation 
of  such  training  to  towns  where  the  measure  of  such  outdoor  training  can  be  most 
easily  taken,  or  to  central  schools  where  most  of  the  pupils  depend  wholly  upon 
their  classwork  for  training. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  EQUIPPING  SUCH  A  SCHOOL. 

Sixth,  the  work  in  this  line  must  be  satisfactorily  equipped  with  tools  and  fit 
places  for  work.  The  plant  is  of  considerable  importance  —  far  more  than  in  ordi- 
nary teaching  of  intellectual  truths.  "  Dr.  Hopkins  on  the  end  of  a  log'*  might 
expoimd  a  perfect  philosophy;  but  it  takes  more  than  th^  ingenuity  of  an  Edison 
even,  to  train  for  the  arts  without  some  of  the  tools  of  the  arts.  So  there  are  places 
where  the  needed  equipment  for  any  training  worthy  the  name  cannot  be  had. 
Luckily  the  log  academy  and  the  "  dug-out "  college  exist  where  the  ordinary  strug- 
gle for  life  is  a  manual  training  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  pioneer  youth,  and  we 
need  not  worry  over  the  fact  that  all  cannot  share  equal  facilities.  Yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  costly  fittings  for  a  thorough  training  school  are  necessarily  limited 
to  communities  where  wealth  oan  be  depended  upon  to  bear  its  proper  buirdens  for 
popular  education.  With  the  almost  perfect  communication  over  the  world,  a 
greater  uniformitv  is  certain  in  the  means  and  modes  of  living.  Expenditures  for 
schools  and  school  furniture  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  lire's  necessities 
in  our  pioneer  states;  yet  who  can  believe  that  Western  towns  ought  to  do  with 
industrial  training  all  that  older  cities  must.  In  other  things  the  youth  cannot  wait; 
in  this  they  may. 

PREJUDICES  AGAINST  THIS  NEW  PHASE  OF  EDUCATION  RECOGNIZED. 

Again,  there  is  still  unconquered  prejudice  to  be  met  all  over  the  land.  It  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators.  The  best  students  of  eiu- 
cational  methods  have  not  all  yielded  assent  to  the  claims  of  this  new  contestant 
for  our  faith.  The  aristocracy  of  learning  has  held  aloof  some  who  might  other- 
wise have  taken  kindly  to  the  new-comer.  For,  dispute  the  fact  as  we  may,  a  large 
part  of  our  most  respected  friends  —  educated,  refined,  wealthy,  influential,  the  very 
cream  of  society — look  upon  manual  training  in  every  form  as  a  catering  to  lowco- 
wants ;  a  bread-and-butter  policy,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  drudging  masses,  but 
in  no  way  elevating  to  the  whole  people.  There  are  people  whose  sympathies  go 
out  toward  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  and  a  charity  school  of  instruction  in  arts, 
or  trades,  or  domestic  acquirements,  will  gain  their  hearty  indorsement  But  thev 
cannot  ^asp  the  notion  that  men  and  women  need  development  in  doing  as  well 
as  in  bemg — in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  being.  To  them,  the  very  sight  of  such  facilities 
for  training  as  a  weU-equipped  industrial  school  furnishes,  suggests  only  "hewers 
of  w'ood  and  drawers  of  water," — hirelings,  journeymen,  and  kitchen-maids. 
Within  this  month,  I  have  found  this  suggestion  crowding  uppearmpstJit  ap  ardent 
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admirer — from  a  distanoe — of  my  ow n  college.  Now ,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  such  insti- 
tutions to  be  ranked  as  philanthropic  advances  for  the  multitude.  I  am  glad  when 
all  will  concede  that  such  training  lifts  above  the  danger  of  poverty ;  it  is  a  proof  of 
its  utili^  to  humanity,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  race.  But  this 
feeling  is  a  limitation  upon  the  spread  of  useful  means  and  methods.  We  have  no 
rig^ht  to  expect  our  proof  8  to  be  readily  accepted  against  the  odds  of  all  this  con- 
servatism of  thought  and  sentiment.  We  need  to  reel,  ourselves,  this  limitation  in 
all  its  reality,  aiid  meet  the  difficult^r  with  the  calm  plaiming,  and  explanation,  and 
devising,  by  which  all  progress  in  scientific  learning  has  been  made. 

EXPERIMENTS  ARE  NECESSARILY  EXPENSIVE. 

Finally,  experiments  are  necessarily  costly  in  this  good  work.  We  need  to  make 
them  with  all  the  careful  insight  of  a  Farauiay  or  a  Henry  in  science.  The  actual 
results,  not  our  wishes,  are  to  decide  upon  the  permanence  of  our  hold  upon  the 
progressing  world.  If  we  do  true  work  —  hold  to  the  line  of  absolute  truth  —  our 
success  is  not  uncertain.  The  world  is  ready  to  accept  our  methods  as  they  are 
proved  worthy.  But  too  hasty  generalizations,  and  too  exuberant  expectations, 
will  bring  waste — waste  of  money  in  unsuccessful  undertakings ;  of  enthusiasm,  in 
disappointed  hopes ;  of  faith,  in  dissatisfied  friends ;  of  opportunity,  in  multiplied 
**  I  told  you  so's."  The  more  clearly  we  point  out  to  ourselves  the  weak  points  in 
our  aims  and  methods,  the  more  accurately  we  estimate  the  limitations  of  our  un- 
dertaking, the  surer  our  progress  is.  It  would  take  but  a  few  failures,  compara- 
tively, to  bring  us  backward  many  years  in  the  struggles  for  a  fair  recognition,  and 
false  hopes  must  faU. 

WE  MUST  BUILD  ON  THE  BED  FOUNDATION. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  accept  the  fact  that  all  our  new  improvements  must  be  built 
upon  the  old  establishment.  We  are  not  going  to  malce  the  race  over,  to  use  our 
improved  methods  upon.  All  that  past  centuries  have  gained  we  need  still,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  new  civilization.  We  came  out  of  barbarism  by  means  of  bar- 
barism. So  our  best  educational  methods  have  grown  out  of  the  crude  ones  by 
means  of  the  crude  beginning.  We  can  move  to  higher  points  only  by  standing 
upon  those  already  reached.  Let  us,  then,  welcome  our  conservative  friends  as  the 
means  of  severely  testing  our  supposed  improvements.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out them.  We  cannot  afford  to  build  our  establishment  like  the  cheap  tenement- 
house,  to  have  it  crush  us  all  in  a  heap  when  story  after  story  is  filled.  We  can 
know  on  what  we  build,  to  what  we  build  from  day  to  day,  and  so  reach  the  heaven 
of  our  hopes;  but  every  inch  of  progress  must  be  tested  by  the  established  princi- 
ples of  edfucation. 

The  above  paper,  by  President  Fairchild,  which  is  especially  to  be 
commended  to  over-zealous  advocates,  is  well  woi-tliy  the  considera- 
tion of  all,  either  friends  or  critics,  who  are  in  any  degree  interested 
in  the  present  movement.  It  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  of  this  movement  by  one  of  its  earnest 
supjwrters. 

A  brief  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis,  Richards,  of  Washington,  and  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans, 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  each  concurred  with  the  state- 
ments of  President  Fairchild.  rROFESSOR  John  M.  Ordway,  now 
in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department  of  Tulane  University,  in 
closing  the  discussion,  said: 

That  damage  to  manual  training  has  been  done  by  over-zealous  advocates,  who 
have  maintained  that  manual  training  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  in  education. 
The  mistake  has  been  made  of  advocating  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  trade 
schools,  which  should  be  maintained  by  private  means.  The  erroneous  idea  that 
manual  training  is  designed  to  teach  boys  to  earn  money  existed  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  abandoned  there.  The  argument  against 
manual  training—  that  it  is  not  education  —  was  used  for  years  against  drawing;  but 
there  are  more  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of  education  than 
there  are  in  favor  of  drawing.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodward,  that  a  mechanic, 
as  teacher,  was  inclined  to  take  the  view  of  the  "  boss  mechanic  "  rather  than  the 
view  of  the  teacher.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A 
brief  Summary  of  the  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  during  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1888."  Messrs.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
T.  O.  Crawford,  of  California,  M.  C.  Fernald,  of  Maine,  J.  1).  Letcher, 
of  Oregon,  and  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans,  took  part  in  the 
brief  discussion. 

Mr.  Crawford  said  the  four  years  exjjerience  in  the  Oakland 
schools,  of  work  in  wood  and  iron,  had  proved  the  experiment  a 
success.  Mr.  Fernald  noted  the  omission  of  any  mention  in  the 
paper  of  the  work  done  in  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Mr.  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled "  The  Relation  of  Industrial  to  Intellectual  and  Moral  Training 
in  our  Public  Schools,"  drawing  largely  for  illustration  from  person^ 
experience  in  teaching.  Mr.  T.  O.  Crawford,  of  Oakland,  California, 
read  a  long,  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  The  Educational  Power 
and  the  utility  of  Industrial  Education,  and  of  Manual  Training  in 
our  Grammar  Schools. "  From  the  following  opening  sentences  of  his 
paper,  the  general  trend  of  his  argument  can  be  known. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  common  ground  of  this  discus- 
sion,  I  present  what  I  understand  the  word  education  to  mean. 

The  unfolding  of  the  life-pjrinciple  in  the  seed  by  the  organizing  force  at  work  is 
the  oak.  So  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  with  the  result  we  call  education.  It  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  infolded,  organizing  life.  It  is  not  something  erected  on  a  foundation 
prepared,  but  an  outgrowth,  according  to  unvarying  law,  of  a  life-principle.  The 
more  complete  the  environment  is,  the  greater  will  the  organized  product  be,  and 
so  on,  till  a  perfected  environment  produces  a  completed  organization.  As  a  part, 
then,  of  an  environment  that  is  tne  occasion  of  the  development  of  the  human 
being,  I  am  to  offer  industrial  education  and  manual  training.  I  mean  bv  industrkJ 
education,  instruction  about  work  and  work  in  the  various  commercial  industries 
of  the  world.    Manual  training  is  the  employment  of  the  great  factor  of  human 

Srogress,  the  hand.  In  general  terms,  any  organ  of  the  body  engaged  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  wealth,  is  rigntfully  a  factor  under  the  term  manual  training.  We  find 
in  the  human  body  three  of  these  factors:  one  directive  the  eye,  and  two  constrac- 
tive,  the  hand  and  the*  foot.  When  these  three  are  brought  into  actual  operaticm, 
working  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  the  work  and  the  result  to 
the  factors  is  manual  training. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  most  firmly  in  the  educating  force  as  well  as  in  the  usefulness 
of  a  system  that  shall  develop  by  doing,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  it  as  the  best  means 
to  a  real  education  to  those  who  believe  the  end  of  education  is  bein^,  and  as  of 
the  highest  utility  to  those  who  believe  that  the  end  of  education  is  doing.  B^ng 
and  doing  embrace  all  there  is  to  be  drawn  from  any  life,  and  that  system  which 
produces  these  in  their  highest  development  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  unfold  anything,  and  make  it  simple, 
we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  order  of  infolding.  If  we  get  hold  of  the  right 
end  of  the  wound  skein,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  unwinding  it.  If  we  can  find 
the  natural  method  of  development,  our  M^ork  is  confined  to  preparing  the  rig^t 
environment.  Premising,  then,  that  the  natural  development  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  all  educational  force  is  along  that  line,  I  inquire,  Wnat  is  the  natural  method? 
Let  us,  if  possible,  consider  this  as  a  child  does. 

His  positions  were  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes  showing  the 
results  of  awakening  the  interest  of  scholars  in  natural  objects.  He 
closes  his  plea  for  this  training  as  follows: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  DEVELOPS  HABITS  OF  EXACT  OBSERVATION. 

I  take  it  that  the  power  to  observe,  brought  forth  and  trained  by  any  sfystem,  is 
good  for  all  investigation.  How  can  this  necessary  faculty  be  so  thoroughly  trained 
as  in  making  experiments  with  things?  Everv  experiment  is  a  question.  Thai 
which  comes  is  an  answer  to  soq^e  question,  whether  it  be  to  one  we  ask  or  not. 
When  we  have  once  acquired  the  Habit  of  experimenting  we  become  indeipeDdeai 
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thinkers — then  and  only  then  does  real  education  begin.  We  claim  for  manual 
training  that  it  cultivates  as  nothing  else  can  do  habits  of  exactness.  There  can  be 
no  cuttmg  of  corners  if  we  would  have  good  work.  The  use  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
square  in  measuring  patterns,  it  may  be,  will  do  more  to  train  the  eye  to  exactness 
than*  all  the  text-books  in  the  world.  After  the  marking,  the  actual  practice  in 
sawing,  planing,  filing,  boring,  mortising,  is  the  best  royal  road  to  the  education  of 
the  hand.  The  propcnrties  of  things  are  made  plain  only  by  work  in  those  things, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  matter,  as  to  mass  and  molecule,  is  gained 
only  by  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Another  result  of  the  real  work  in  manual  train* 
ing,  is  the  creation  of  a  love  of  reading  and  of  study  along  in  the  line  of  any  partic- 
ular work.  Only  last  week  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  a  conversation 
between  two  young  architects  concerning  the  wonderful  work  of  another  architect, 
and  it  came  out  that  both  had  been  studying  the  published  life  and  works  of  this 
man,  one  of  them  paying  over  one  hundred  doUars  for  a  certain  edition. 

MANUAL  TRlmiNQ  LEADS  TO  A  WIDER  KNOWLEDGE. 

Thus  it  is  that  some  definite  line  of  work  laid  out  and  followed  almost  compels 
the  careful  study  of  the  work  of  like  craftsmen. 

Not  only  is  this  true  along  the  same  line  of  work,  but  it  increases  study  of  con- 
tributing employments.  Thus  the  miner  must,  if  he  be  intelligently  successful, 
study  geological  formation;  must  know  in  what  kind  of  rock  to  look  for  gold:  must 
understand  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  explosions;  must  be  able  to  use  intelli- 
gently and  <H3onomically  the  quicksilver;  in  short,  must  read  and  study  and  experi- 
ment in  many  ways  outside  of  his  real  work. 

The  machinist  is  interested  in  and  studies  moulding  and  forging  iron,  and  is  quite 
likely  to  understand  mining  and  smelting  the  ore.  The  miller,  besides  being  up  to 
the  times  in  his  own  particular  trade,  studies  the  use  of  machinery,  its  proper  care 
and  settiug-up,  the  proportion  of  work  done  by  one  machine  comparea  with  that 
done  by  another.  He  is  interested  in  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  or  other  grain 
that  he  uses,  and  must  know  of  the  cliniate  and  soil  of  a  particular  place  before  he 
will  contract  for  his  year*s  supply,  for  he  knows  that  a  few  days  more  or  less  of 
sunshine,  the  absence  of  certam  elements  in  the  soil,  will  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  that  he  has  ground,  a  gain  or 
loss  on  his  balance-sheet.  This  habit  of  studying  what  others  know  about  a  thing 
is  very  important;  for  what  we  know  about  a  thmg  and  what  others  have  published 
about  it,  is  all  that  is  known  about  it. 

In  the  school  in  every  school  district  in  the  land  I  would  have  as  adjuncts  thereto 
the  studying  and  practice  of  every  industry  that  could  be  reached  by  its  pupils.  I 
would  call  in  as  helpers  the  carpenters,  the  joiners,  the  blacksmiths,  the  machinists, 
the  farmers,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  merchsints,  the  book-keepers,  the  bank- 
ers, and  the  capitalists.  If  any  of  these  citizens  could  not  come  to  the  school-house, 
then  I  would  take  the  pupils  to  them.  I  would  make  the  generation,  full  of  expe- 
rience, that  is  moving  across  and  off  the  stage  of  busy  life,  help  by  its  advice  and 
experience  those  conung  on.  There  has  been  no  such  closeness  between  the  real 
builders  of  society  and  the  young  growing  up  into  society  as  there  should  have 
been. 

THE  MORAL  VALUE  OP  INDUSTRIAL  OCXJUPATION. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  thought  of  this  discussion— the  moral  power  there  is  in  a 
system  of  manual  and  industrial  training.  ''The  devil  never  goes  where  he  hears 
the  anvil's  ring,"  is  an  old  saying ;  meaning  of  course,  that  industry  and  crime  are 
not  companions.  The  old  sabring,  ''Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,"  sings  in  the 
same  strain.  In  a  conversation  with  John  Macomb,  the  warden  of  the  California 
iState  prison  at  San  Quentin,  I  stated  to  him  the  ascertained  fact  in  a  neighboring 
State,  that  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  had,  prior  to  being  committed, 
learned  a  trade,  while  over  sixty  per  cent,  had  a  grammar-school  education.  He 
answered  that  from  his  observation  he  had  no  doubt  a  like  percentage  of  non-trades- 
men would  be  found  in  the  one  or  two  thousand  convicts  found  there.  These  sta- 
tistics mean  a  great  deal.  If  the  public-school  system  has  been  instrumental  in 
starting  forty  per  cent.  <rf  the  boys  m  the  right  road,  what  would  it  not  do  if  to  it 
were  added  the  real  educational  force  of  ma^miai  training? 

Our  bojB  do  not,  in  both  cases,  go  to  perdition  because  they  want  to  go  there.  In 
many  cases,  by  a  lack  of  training  in  anything  that  will  enable  them  to  get  their 
daily  In-ead,  they  are  forced  to  acts  of  dishonesty  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
things  of  life.  As  I  stand  before  you  to-day,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  crime  before  God  to 
educate  any  boy  or  girl  up  to  a  state  of  want,  and  cultivate  appetite,  and  not  at  the 
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same  time  [)ut  in  their  hands  the  means  of  honestly  supplying  such  wants  and  appe- 
tites. When  boys  and  girls  are  taught  directly,  or  indirectly,  that  they  are  above 
manual  labor,  that  it  is  beneatli  them  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  not  only  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  State  in  depriving  it  of  a  working  factor,  but 
a  wrong  is  done  to  the  child,  and  the  foimdation  laid  for  idleness,  vice,  and  crime. 
Our  system  magnifies  the  nobility  and  worth  of  labor.  It  points  to  our  farms,  to 
our  granaries,  to  our  work  shops,  our  warehouses,  our  ships,  and  our  merchandise: 
to  our  commerce,  to  our  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  our  tunnels,  our  steam  engines, 
our  pavilions,  our  fair-buildings,  and  to  our  homes,  and  says :  "  Behold  my  handi- 
work.'* The  earth  produces  tne  raw  material ;  man  is  to  mould  and  to  fashion  it, 
to  subdue  it ;  and  his  crown  of  excellence  is  emblazoned  with  these  words :  **  Behold 
what  my  hand  hath  wrought." 

The  question  which  confronts  us  is  a  grave  one.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ten 
millions  of  school  children  in  the  land?  Shall  we  train  them  to  remember  simi^T; 
to  get  what  somebody  else  has  digested ;  to  toil  for  naught ;  or  shaD  we  take  hold 
of  them  and  ask  them  to  see,  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  classify?  Shall  the  most 
perfect  of  all  things  in  the  material  world — the  hand— be  exercised  not  at  all,  or 
only  in  play?  and  thus  lose  the  power  to  do?  Shall  we  not  rather  educate  every 
power  or  the  whole  Ijeing,  and  by  the  use  in  manual  training  of  the  hand,  guided 
by  the  eye  and  put  into  active  oi)eration  by  the  busy  brain,  educate  fully  and  sym- 
metrically? 

A  lively  discussion,  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  speakers, 
followed,  in  which  any  moral  influence  of  manual  training,  as  dis- 
tict  from  that  of  other  kinds  of  education,  was  questioned;  the  work 
for  girls  was  discussed  and  instances  of  instruction  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, wood-carving,  and  even  in  one  instance  in  carpentry  were  re- 
cited. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Manual  Training  Schools  to  Techni- 
cal Schools,"  by  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
completes  the  list  of  papers  read  before  this  Department.  From 
this  paper  the  following  paragraphs,  defining  the  classes  of  schools, 
are  taken: 

And  first,  let  me  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  manual-training  school. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  technical  school.    Technical  schools,  schools  of  tech- 
nology, polytechnic  schools,  are  all  the  same,  or  should  be  all  the  same.    If  we  wish 
our  schools  to  be  generally  understood,  we  must  give  them  intelUgible  names. 
*  «  *  «  *  «  • 

To  be  sure,  we  have  plentjr  of  "  industrial  schools,"  but  falsely  so  called.  Just  as 
no  school  for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  can  properly  be  called  a  **  technical '' 
school,  so  no  school  for  general  training  in  drawing,  and  the  use  of  wood-working 
and  metal- working  tools,  can  properly  be  called  either  technical  or  industrial  The 
school  has  a  new  function,  and  it  must  have  a  new  name. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  NAME  OF  THE  *' MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL." 

The  name  I  proposed  for  the  St.  Louis  school,  in  1879,  was  that  of  *'  Manual- 
Training  School."  It  has  met  with  much  favor,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land; and  though  the  etymologists  have  been  trying  to  make  it  cover  a  great  desd 
that  was  not  intended,  it  is  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  Hence,  I  urge  upon  all 
teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  names  applied  to  their 
schools,  to  adopt  this  name  for  those  higher  ^ammar  or  secondary  grades  which 
systematically^  mcorporate  line-drawing  and  instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of 
tools  into  their  course  of  study. 

THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS  DISCRIMINATED. 

We  have,  then,  to  recapitulate,  three  kinds  of  schools  which  are  to  be  clearly 
distinguished:  1,  manual-training  schools;  2,  trade  or  industrial  schools;  and  3,  tech- 
nical schools. 

The  first  and  last  are  related  as  successive  members  of  a  system.  The  graduate 
of  the  manual  enters  the  technical  school  as  a  freshman.  The  relation  of  uie  trade 
school  to  the  others  is  not  clearly  established;  it  does  not  exist  sufiScientiy  to  render 
a  definite  statement  possible.    It  may  be  parallel  with  the  mamiaLog  it  .may  foUow 
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it,  according  to  its  grade  and  purpose.  If  it  sets  out  to  train  ordinary  first-class 
joumej-men,  using  for  that  purpose  training  shops  and  the  class  methods  of  in- 
struction, it  runs  i>arallel  with  the  manual  school,  but  reverses  the  manual  i)ro- 
gramme  of  two  hours  per  day  in  shop  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  in  study,  recita- 
tions, and  drawing;  and  gives  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  per  day  to  shop-work,  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  time  to  drawing  and  study.  Of  course  the  journeyman  turned  out 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  graduate  of  the  man- 
ual. He  has  learned  a  trade  and  he  is  prepared  to  follow  it,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
nothing  else.  His  shop  instruction  has  not  taken  a  wide  range  like  that  of  our 
manusd  boy  who  has  worked  imi)artially  at  the  wood-bench,  the  speed-lathe,  the 
axivil.  the  moulding-bench,  the  engine  lathe,  the  planer,  the  drill-press,  the  vise,  and 
tHe  d^Mighting-stand,  as  well  as  carried  on  his  work  in  science,  literature,  and 
mathematics. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  trade  school  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  proposes  to  train 
foremen  and  master  workmen,  it  will  follow  the  manual-training  school,  taking  its 
(graduates,  or  such  as  find  themselves  fitted  and  disposed  for  such  careers,  and  give 
them  the  full  details  of  a  mechanical  trade  in  short  order.  The  superintendent  of 
tlie  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  St.  Louis  wrote  me  that  he  had  tried  several  manual 
training  boys  as  apprentices,  and  that  he  would  gladly  fill  his  shops  with  such  boys 
if  he  could  get  them.  He  found  them  apt,  alert,  ambitious,  and  attentive,  and  they 
soon  distanced  boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  spent  as  many  years  in  the  shops  as 
the  manual  boys  liad  in  their  school.  This  gives  some  indication  of  the  general  and 
special  value  of  the  training  the  school  gives.  It  shows  that  those  who  enter  me- 
cmunical  pursuits  after  a  course  in  a  manual  school  are  to  raise  those  pursuits  from 
the  level  of  mere  trades,  and  to  make  them  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
professions.  This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  great  missions  of  manual  education. 
*  «  «  «  «  «  .       * 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  INSPIRES  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  manual-training  school  be- 
come mechanics  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  that  word.  While  profiting  greatly  and 
consciously  by  their  contact  \vith  tools  and  practical  methods,  they  find  brighter 
and  more  promising  fields  than  that  of  the  worker  for  daily  wages.  Their  drawing, 
their  tool-work,  their  mathematics,  and  their  general  intelligence,  fit  them  to  be 
valuable  assistants  in  a  great  variety  of  semi-clerical,  semi-industrial  work  which  is 
both  pleasant  and  lucrative. 

But  the  most  popular  choice  of  manual  graduates  is  that  of  higher  education;  and 
in  courses  of  higher  study,  so  far  as  my  ooservation  goes,  they  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful. At  psesent,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  university  is  the  manual-training 
school.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  every  cla«ss — ^freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior, 
and  fifth-year;  and  in  all  they  are  characterized  by  clear-thmking,  and  fondness  for 
severe  intellectual  work.  In  view  of  the  great  infiuence  which  manual-training 
schools  are  thus  exerting  upon  technical  schools,  the  question  of  their  relationship 
is  very  pertinent.    ♦    *    * 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  LATIN  TO  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS. 

No  technical  student  should  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  a  fair  read- 
ing command  of  at  least  one  modem  language  in  addition  to  his  own.  No  study  of 
words  is  so  fruitful  in  clear  analysis  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
slight  changes  of  form,  of  endings,  and  auxiliaries,  as  that  of  Latin.  It  matters 
comparatively  little  whether  the  student  remembers  in  after  years  the  vocabularv 
or  the  exact  forms  of  Latin  verbs;  the  important  thing  is  that  he  will  never  look 
upon  any  language  without  feeling  the  influence  of  his  Latin  study.  Either  French, 
German,  or  Spamsh,  should  be  carefully  studied  at  least  one  year  before  entering  the 
technical  school. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  THOROUGH  TRAINING  IN  DRAWING. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  drawing  course  can  be  carried  much  farther  in  the 

Ereparatory  schools  than  was  formerly  supposed  possible.  The  drawings  now  on  ex- 
ibition  in  the  Pavilion  show  what  can  be  done  with  boys  of  high-school  grade  in  a 
manual-training  school.  In  the  first  place,  they  readily  master  orthographic  and 
isometricprojections,  and  employ  them  naturally  in  both  freehand  and  instrumental 
work.  Tney  rapidly  become  expert  in  the  use  of  tee-square,  triangles,  drawing-pen 
and  brush,  using  India  ink  or  colors.  Accuracy,  clearness  and  finish  are  ac<iuired 
by  systematic  study  of  elements,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest,  t^igb^mG^re' 
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making  is  very  rarely  indulged  in.  A  certain  numer  of  very  instructive  drawings 
must  be  made  by  eacn  student  to  illustrate  abstract  principles  and  to  repreeent  id^ 
forms;  but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  objects,  objects  only  should 
be  used. 

In  the  selection  of  objects,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  find  simple  ones,  and  yet 
a  wide  variety.  Pupils  are  rarely  fit  to  make  their  own  selections.  Some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  may  be  introduced.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  conventional  perspective,  so  called,  I  would  leave  perspective  for 
the  technical  schooL 

UTILITY  OP  TRAINIKO  IN  ELBKENTABT  TOOL  WORK. 

The  elements  of  tool-work  in  woods  and  metals  I  regard  as  eminently  appropriate 
to  the  educational  work  in  the  manual-training  school.  It  is  admirably  fitted  tn 
meet  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  all  healthy  boys  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  eighteen.  I  make  this  statement  without  any  reservation  whatever.  1 
am  speaking  now  about  manual  training-schools,  but  were  I  talking  about  classical 
schools  which  do  not  have  tool- work  in  their  course  of  study,  I  should  say  the  same 
thing ;  nay,  I  think  I  should  say  it  with  greater  emphasis  in  referraice  to  those 
classical  schools  which  afford  so  little  opportunity  for  dealing  with  the  concrete, 
and  for  getting  primitive  notions  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  and  force. 

The  discussion  following  this  paper  is  given  here  in  full  and  com- 
pletes the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Department. 

W.  Q.  Raymond,  of  Galifomia,  said  that  the  most  prevailing  ftiult  of  our  common 
method  of  education  is  the  turning  out  half-educatea  men.  The  object  of  the  tecfa- 
nical  school  is  to  teach  men  to  manage  the  forces  of  nature.  What  bett^  way  to 
teach  a  man  to  handle  things  than  to  have  him  handle  things?  In  the  technics 
school  the  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  strength  of  materials ;  he  learns  this  much 
txxoFe  easily  and  readily  if  he  has  worked  in  and  with  these  materials. 

Mr.  Kroll,  of  St  Louis,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  a  popular  opinkm  that  a  man- 
ual-training school  KB  simplv  a  tool-using  school,  while  it  is  in  reality  a  high  schooJ, 
with  certain  studies  omitted  and  others  added.  Mr.  Kroll  claimed  Uiat  the  manual- 
training  school  gives  a  general  education,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  curric- 
ulum, and  criticised  the  teclmological  school  curriculum  as  too  narrow. 

John  M.  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans,  said,  that  while  the  manual-training  school 
does  fit  for  the  technological  school  better  than  any  other  school,  it  also  fits  for  all 
other  schools,  and  for  actual  life.  In  biology  and  chemistry,  the  best  students  are 
those  who  havfe  had  such  culture,  which  is  a  training  for  laboratory  wcwk.  The 
skill  acquired  in  the  manual-training  school  assists  in  and  prepares  for  laboratory 
work  in  many  departments.  In  Tulane  University  every  student  must  take  drawing 
and  manual  training,  no  matter  what  course  is  contemplated;  and  the  result  is  very 
perceptible  and  very  beneficial  in  leading  them  to  think. 

A  question  having  been  asked  by  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Portland,  in  regard  t^ 
manual  training  for  girls,  Mr,  Woodward  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  girl's  work 
in  the  Toledo  high  school,  and  President  FAiRcnnj)  described  the  work  of  tbe 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  including  dressmaking  and  cooking,  both  of 
which  topics  are  taught  scientifically  and  practically.  The  coddng  f  oUowb  a  coui^ 
in  chemistrp'.  A  course  in  the  daii^  follows,  including  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  butter.  The  course  in  drawing  is  the  eaane  for  both  sexes.  Hie  work  with  com- 
pound microscope  has  been  found  to  be  aided  by  the  preceding  work  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  various  laboratories. 
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IX. 

THE  SWEDISH  SLOJD  INSTRUCTION -A  COMPILATION  BY  I. 

EDWARDS  CLARKE. 


INTRODUCTION, 

This  phase  of  manual  training  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
American  Educators  generally  by  the  special  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edacation,  given  in  the  Forty-sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  issued  January,  1883,  introducing  and 
commending  the  brief  account,  with  accompanyingpapers,  by  rrof. 
John  M.  Ordway,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  of  a 
visit  to  Sweden  m  the  summer  of  188:<J.  The  translated  papers  com- 
prised a  brief  article  in  an  educational  journal  in  1883,  by  Otto  Salo- 
mon, PH.  D.,*  and  a  very  full  report  of  an  extended  tour  of  inspec- 
tion throughout  Sweden,  undertaken  in  1880  by  H.  F.  Kjennerud, 
School  Superintendent  of  Christiana,  Norway. 

The  report  by  the  Norwegian  School  Superintendent  is  entitled 
"Work  Schools  for  boys  in  Town  and  Country,  their  object  and 
arrangement."  Professor  Ord way's  brief  introduction  is  entitled 
**  Hand- work  Instruction  in  Sweden."  The  fecial  report  by  the 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Board  entitled  "Manual 
Training  in  the  Common  Schools"  was  given  in  full  in  Part  I  of 
this  Report  (see  Part  I,  page  67),  as  an  indication  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  industrial  training. 

Doubt  was,  however,  there  expressed  by  the  present  writer  as  to 
whether  the  methods  adapted  to  Swedish  communities  were  exactly 
suited  to  develop  the  artistic  nature  of  young  Americans,  which,  it 
was  pointed  out,  was  the  main  purpose  had  in  view  by  the  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools. 
It  seems  clear,  from  the  report  of  the  Norwegian  educator,  that  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  Sweden  the  industriaL  mo- 
tive, rather  tnan  the  pedagogic,  prevailed  both  with  teachers  and 
parents.  The  Slojd  sciiools  were  at  first  popular,  partly  because  the 
children  made  articles  which  were  useful  at  home,  and  for  which, 
if  not  needed  for  home  use,  they  could  get  money;  it  was  thought, 
too,  that  this  work  directly  fitted  them  to  earn  money  in  after  life, 
and  the  peasant  parents  could  understand  the  practical  worth  of  such 
training;  but,  as  might  be  anticipated,  by  and  by  the  demand  for 
such  articles  grew  less  as  the  supply  increased  and  as  machinery  was 
introduced  in  the  trades  of  wood  working,  and  the  practical  value 

*  This  was  the  latest  of  a  series  of  four  articles  by  the  same  author,  who  is  the  well- 
known  Director  of  the  Normal  School  for  Sldid  Instruction  at  N&as,  Sweden,  on 
**5R5^  Schools  and  CJommon  Schools,"  published  respectively  in  1876, 1878, 1880, 
1882. 
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of  the  school  training  was  thereby  lessened.  Various  trades  and  in- 
dustries were  attempted,  but  with  indifferent  success.    . 

Director  Otto  Salomon,  of  the  Naas  school,  seems  to  have  first 
seized  on  and  developed  the  pedagogical  idea,  and,  after  many  ex- 
periments, to  have  settled  on  a  series  of  classified  progressive  model 
forms  for  the  exercises  in  wood  cutting,  designed  only  for  their  peda- 
gogic use,  which  are  known  as  '^Slojd  in  wood,"  and  are  taught  in 
the  "Seminary  for  Teachers"  at  Naas,  of  which  he  is  the  Director. 

As  by  degrees  the  American  advocates  of  Manual  Training  in 
schools  have  come  more  fully  to  urge  its  adoption  on  pedagogical 
grounds  alone,  the  methods  adopted  by  Director  Salomon  have  at- 
tracted greater  attention.  In  the  desire  to  find  some  practical  method 
of  continuing  the  infantile  hand  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  intermediate  schools  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  enter 
the  High  School  and  the  Manual  Training  School  proper,  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  Slojd  methods,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
this  knife  work  in  wood  furnishes  the  long-sought  desideratum. 

As  appears  in  Miss  Marwedel's  paper  in  Appendix  "J,"  that  en- 
thusiastic Kindergartener  thinks  the  desired  "  missing  link"  hsiR  b^eTi 
found  in  the  special  forms  of  knife  work  jii  pasteboard  and  wood 
culIm^V which  are  taught  by  Miss  Eva  RodHe,  of  Gothenburg^  ij weden, 
and  Director  Franz  Hertel,  of  the  Manual  Labor  Training  School  of 
ZwKJfcau,  Saxon V. 

TSHSS  Marwedel  recognizes  more  fully  than  many  of  the  advocates 
of  a  *'  practical "  industrial  education  seem  to  do,  the  importance  of 
developing  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child  simultaneously  with  his 
acquisition  of  manual  dexterity,  which  is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
Frobel's  methods. 

In  the  admirable  series  of  contemporary  educational  publications 
issued  by  the  New.  York  Industrial  Association,  in  which  the  latest 
movements  in  the  educational  world,  especially  those  relating  to  In- 
dustrial Education,  are  recorded,  under  the  careful  editorship  of 
Dr..  Butler,  the  President  of  the  Association,  " S?o;(Z  "  has  recently 
filled  a  large  place,  no  less  than  five  "  Leaflets  "  and  three  "Mono- 
graphs" having  been  given  to  this  subject  within  a  single  year.* 
From  these,  and  from  the  brief  paper  by  Director  Salomon,  trans 
lated  by  Professor  Ordway,  the  following  statements  are  compiled: 

SLOJD,  THE  WORD  AND  THE  METHOD. 

The  meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  word  are  alike 
problematical  to  English-speaking  people  ignorant  of  the  Norse  lan- 
guages. Professor  Ordway  gives  no  clue  to  its  pronunciation,  and 
says  that  he  adopts  it  because  it  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
It  means,  he  says,  work  with  the  hands  with  simple  tools.  The  Nor- 
wegian Superintendent,  whose  report  he  gives,  also  informs  Ais  coun- 
trymen that  '^  Slojd,  a  word  derived  from  the  old  Norse,  is,  in  the 
signification  in  which  it  will  be  used  here,  a  peculiar  Swedish  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  very  comprehensive  and  difficult  to  define, 
but  which  it  is  convenient  and  natural  in  this  paper  to  adopt  from 
the  Swedish."  He  tells  them  also  that  they  must  learn  its  meaning 
from  the  context. 

♦See  '*  Educational  Leaflets,"  Nos.  8  and  15,  1888;  Noe.  26,  29,  and  86  of  1889. 

"  Monographs,"  No.  6  of  Vol.  I,  1888,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  H,  1889,  Theee 
inexpensive  publications,  of  interest  to  all  Educators,  can  be  obtained  by  addressiiig 
the  Registrar  of  the  CoUege  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  No.  9  University  Place, 
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Principal  Robert  P.  Keep,  in  an  article  on  Swedish  Manual  Train- 
ing, published  in  the  Academy,  September,  1887,  says  : 

''Slojd  (etymolopcally  identical  with  English  *  sleight'),  manual  dexterity, 
'  sleight  of  hand/  is  the  Scandinavian  word  which  designates  manual  training, 
given  in  the  common  schools  of  Sweden,  to  volunteer  scholars  outside  of  school 
hours.  This  training  is  now  considered  an  important  item  in  the  equipment  of  a 
Swedish  teacher." 

Director  Sluj^s,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  reporting  to  his  country- 
men, says  : 

The  word  Slojd  is  a  purely  Swedish  expression,  and  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
it  into  any  otiier  tongue  ;  it  designates  manual  work  peculiar  to  schools,  and  domes- 
tic work,  and  in  itself  proves  that  this  education  is  really  national.  Slojd  is  applied 
to  all  work  which  does  not  belong  strictly  to  any  definite  trade.  Thus,  there  are 
many  bodies  of  tradesmen  who  work  in  wood — cari>enters,  turners,  carvers,  basket- 
makers,  etc. ;  and  while  the  Slojd  is  no  one  of  these  in  particular,  ^ret  it  touches  all, 
in  that  it  comprehends  all.  Another  character  of  the  Slojd  is  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  division  of  labor,  or  piece-work. 

When  the  construction  of  an  object  calls  for  a  combination  of  several  branches 
of  trades,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Slojd.  In  the  Slojd  the  same  individual  com- 
pletely finishes  the  object,  even  when  the  latter  calls  for  work  in  different  kinds  of 
raw  material. 

It  seems,  then,  it  is  not  only  English  speaking  people  who  find  the 
word  untranslatable.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Keep  for  the  clear- 
est suggestion  of  an  English  equivalent ;  yet  that  is  not  wholly  free 
from  an  unpleasant  significance,  for  "  sleight"  is  dexterity  used  for 
an  unworthy  purpose ;  for  deception,  rather  than  merely  an  exercise 
of  honest  skill. 

None  of  these  writers  have  condescended  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  this  strange  word  till  Dr.  Carpenter,  translating 
an  article  by  Director  Salomon,  for  %,  *' Monograph,"  gets  over  the 
difficulty  of  definition  by  claiming  that  the  word  has  become  nat- 
uralized in  English  and  needs  no  translation,  but  kindly  condescends 
to  remark — **once  for  all"  that  the  Swedish  "oj  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  English  oi ";  —  for  which  grace,  much  thinks.  Our 
word  is,  then,  in  English,  sloid,  or  sloyd,  as  some  prefer  to  spell  it. 

From  the  several  educational  authors  we  may  fairly  draw  the  de- 
duction that,  while  Slojd  means  many  other  things,  even  as  applied 
to  many  of  the  schools  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  its  wider  signifi- 
cance, it  means  only,  when  used  by  American  educators, — ana  this 
includes  also  the  English  educational  writers  on  the  topic, —  a  pro- 
gressive course  of  exercises  in  wood  working  as  taught  by  Director 
Salomon,  in  the  "Seminary  for  Teachers  of  Manual  Training"  at 
Naas,  Sweden. 

A  course  in  an  English  school  gives  a  series  of  thirty-three  articles 
to  be  made  by  the  pupils  instead  of  the  one  hundred  models  used  in 
the  course  at  Naas ;  but  the  principle  of  arranging  the  models  in  a 
progressive  series  is  the  same.    • 

As  to  the  "method".  On  this  point  M.  Sluys,  in  his  rei)ort,  which 
is  freely  quoted  later  in  this  paper,  says  : 

THE  METHOD  OP  NAAS.* 

If  we  call  that  method  which  is  a  rational  and  systematic  progress  towards  a  well- 
defined  object,  manual  training  in  the  school  of  N&as  constitutes  a  method  indeed, 
and  one  that  iK)ssoasoR  an  unquestionable  claim  to  originalty.    Nothing  in  this  sys- 

*See  page  39,  volum<»  II,  No.  2,  of  Monograplw  of  The  Industrial  Education  Asso- 
ciation, I^w  York,  March,  1889.  r^^^tr> 
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tern  is  left  to  chance.  It  is  the  result  of  experiments  coverinj^  manj  years,  with 
the  constant  desire  of  giving' practical  form  and  efficiency  to  prinuuy  mstniction  in 
manual  work.  M.  Salomon  is  in  favor  of  the  modem  conception  of  the  common 
school,  and  has  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  fundamental  prmcipies  of  the  science 
of  education  concerning  which  there  has  been  little  ground  of  difference  since  Mon- 
taigne, Comenius,  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Fr5bel. 

*  *  «  «  *  «  • 

Several  pages  enforcing  the  necessity,  and  stating  the  purpose,  of 
introducing  Manual  Training  in  the  primary  schools  follow;  in  wluch 
the  wisdom  of  thus  taking  advantage  of  tne  natural  activity  of  the 
young  child  to  train  the  hand  is  suggested,  the  teaching  of  trades 
IS  contemned,  and  the  pedagogical  value  of  Manual  Training  enlarged 
upon,  while  especial  emphasis  is  given  to  its  influence  in  aevelopmg 
in  the  minds  ot  the  children  respect  and  love  for  labor.  Its  hygienic 
value  is  also  dwelt  upon  as  furnishing  a  counterpoise  to  too  close 
mental  work  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  higher  grades.  This 
section  of  M.  Sluys's  report  closes  thus: 

Such  are  the  important  general  considerations  which  together  characterize  the 
work  of  manual  training  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view.  We  sum  them  up  in 
saying  that  its  oblect  is:  (1)  That  the  child  may  acquire  general  manual  dexterity. 
(2)  To  awaken  in  him  the  habit  and  love  of  work.  (3)  To  promote  spontaneity  and 
originality.  (4)  To  convmce  him  that  order  and  correctness  are  essential  elements 
of  progress.  (5)  To  develop  the  faculties  of  attention  and  perception.  (40  To  make 
the  child  earnest  and  persevering.  (7)  To  waken  the  aee&etic  feelmg  without 
allowing  it  to  become  perverted  or  exiaggerated.  (8)  To  neutralize  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  studies  and  the  sedentary  position  maintained  in  study  houra 
upon  the  general  organism. 

While  the  words  of  Director  Sluysin  reference  to  the  ** method" 
are  so  explicit  as  to  lead  to  their  quotation  here,  thus  anticipating  the 
fuller  reference  to  his  valuable  ^pport,  which  will  follow  in  dne  course 
in  the  later  pages  of  this  paper,  it  nevertheless  remains  that  the  most 
direct  statement  concerning  the  Sloid  *  *  method  "  and  purpose  is  given 
in  a  ''Leaflet"  (No.  36),  reprinted  by  the  New  York  Inaustrial  Edu- 
cation Association,  from  the  publications  of  the  English  Slojd  Insti- 
tute, which,  in  answer  to  the  question,  **What  is  Slojd?"  says: 

Sldjd  is  a  carefidly  graded  system  of  manual  training.  Many  different  Idodsof 
educational  hand-work  have  been  tried  in  Sweden;  but  the  kind  which  has  proved 
far  the  most  successful,  and  is  now  universally  practiced  throughout  Scandmavia, 
is  Wood-Slojd,  or  Educational  Carpentering. 

Slojd  aims  at  the  following  results:  (1)  To  implant  respect  and  love  for  ^ork  in 
general.  (2)  To  implant  respect  and  love  even  for  the  coaser  kinds  of  honest  manual 
work.  (3)  To  develop  activity.  (4)  To  foster  order,  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. (5)  To  encourage  attention,  industry  and  perseverance.  (6)  To  develop  the 
physical  powers.    (7)  To  train  the  eye  and  sense  of  form. 

It  proceeds  to  state  that  Slojd  is  the  A  B  C  of  technical  education: 
that  It  fits  for  practical  life;  that  it  tells  with  advantage  on  the  or- 
dinary school  subjects;  fosters  home  life;  develops  the  physique;  de- 
velops the Tfiental powers;  has  a  marked  influence  on  character.  Under 
each  of  these  heads  a  few  confirmatory  sentences  are  given.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  no  claim  is  here  made  that  this  method  in  any  way 
tends  to  develop  or  train  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that,  at  the  beginning,  any  tendency  towards  beauty 
had  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  because  the  Swedish  peasant  parents 
thought  it  useless.  It  was  not  till  the  children  brought  home  such 
simple  wooden  utensils  as  they  could  see  the  utility  of,  that  they  gave 
consent  to  tlie  new  teaching.  This  fact  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  situation. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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The  report  of  Superintendent  K jennerud,  before  referred  to  as  given 
by  Professor  Ordway,  recites  numbers  of  experiments  in  various 
kinds  of  Sloid  work  in  schools,  and  states  incidentally  that  Director 
Salomon  had  then  216  models  in  his  course  in  joiner  work.   . 

In  Norway,  at  Fredrikshald,  the  superintendent  states  they  have 
reduced  the  list  to  32  numbers.  This  closely  corresponds  with  the 
modification  made  by  Miss  Chapman  in  the  English  school  at  Bed- 
ford, already  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  ** method"  as  now  existing  at  Nafts 
was,  at  the  first,  largely  empirical  and  tentative;  that  its  present 
development  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  genius  and  ability  of  Di- 
rector Salomon,  and  that  it  is  a  method  stul  open  to  discussion  and 
to  modifications.  In  a  recent  statement  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 
Principal  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Training  College  (reprinted 
in  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  26,  January  5, 1889),  which  is  a  summary 
of  the  economic  advantage  of  the  Naas  system,  as  claimed  by  its 
founder;  the  claim  is  advanced  that — 

(d)  It  tends  to  develop  the  aBsthetic  sense.  There  are  two  kinds  of  models  made 
at  NaSjs;  first,  such  as  can  be  made  by  exact  measurement,  use  of  a  ruler  and  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  secondly,  those  which  contain  curves.  The  second  kind 
nave  the  same  educational  effect  as  modelling  in  clay,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  requiring  greater  care.  The  teachers  at  N&as  distinguish  between  beauty 
of  form  in  an  object,  and  beauty  of  form  on  an  object — i.  e.,  in  the  w«y  of  deco- 
ration. They  urge  it  is  very  desirable  to  cultivate,  nrst  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of 
form  in  an  object,  and  hence  in  carpenterinjg  every  care  is  taken  to  make  the  out- 
line of  the  objects  beautiful,  but  no  decoration,  such  as  carving,  is  allowed  until 
the  pupils  have  worked  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  assertion  that  the  making  of  any  of  these  models  can  be  su- 

feriovy  as  a  means  of  aesthetic  education,  to  modelling  in  clay,  will, 
think,  seriously  be  questioned.  Nor  are  the  models  in  themselves 
at  all  calculated  to  charm  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  of  form;  the  avoid- 
ance of  excess  of  ornament  is,  in  itself,  admirable,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Swedish  Slojd  occupations  can,  in  any  way,  compete, 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  in  the  child  taste  and  the  perception  of 
beauty,  with  the  Indus&ial  Art  Drawing  introduced  by  Walter 
Smith.  That  the  two  may  be  combined,  or  rather  may  be  taught 
contemporaneously,  is  indeed  possible,  and  if  Slojd  is  to  be  adopted, 
as  its  advocates  hope,  as  a  step  in  the  instruction  of  our  public 
schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  so  modified  and  combined 
with  instruction  in  drawing  as  to  secure  to  the  children  the  advan- 
tages of  sBsthetic  instruction  which  were  afforded  by  the  Smith 
system  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  writers  on  the 
Slojd  movement  that  their  enthusiasm  has  been  awakened  by  the 
remarkable  personality  of  the  director  of  the  school  and  by  the 
charming  surroundings  of  the  place. 

The  benevolent  merchant  Herr  Abrahamson,  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  have  given  to  Director  Salomon  his  opportunity,  and  the 
enthusiastic  Teacher  himself,  seen  in  the  midst  of  their  beautiful 
surroundings,  form  a  most  attractive  picture.  In  reading  the  pages 
written  by  the  pupils  of  this  remarkable  man  I  have  been  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  lamented  Walter 
Smith,  whose  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils,  and 
who  was  gifted  with  a  rare  power  of  influencing  any  audience. 

Dr.  Otto  Salomon  seems,  indeed,  a  born  teacher.  The  story  of 
Naas  and  somewhat  of  the  details  of  the  methods  there  foUowed 
will  now  be  given.  ^'^'^'"^^  by  ^^uo^ic 
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In  1883  Messeiurs  A.  Sluys  and  H.  Van  Kalken  were  sent  by  the 
then  Minister  of  Education  of  Belgium,  M.  P.  Van  Humb^eck,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  the 
primary  scnools  of  Sweden. 

Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Education,  ef- 
fected by  the  clerical  members  of  the  Chamber,  the  report  made  by 
M.  Sluys  was  not  published  by  the  Government.  It  was  subse- 
quently privately  published,  and  has,  with  the  author's  permission, 
been  translated  and  issued  in  their  series  of  "Monographs"  by  the 
New  York  Industrial  Education  Association.*  This  work  gives  a 
concise  statement  of  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Inmistrial 
Training  in  many  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
his  special  account  of  tha  schools  founded  by  M.  Abrahamson,  the 
following  descriptive  extracts  are  taken: 

The  Schools  op  Naas. 

NaSs  is  an  ancient  courtland,  situated  in  the  district  of  Eifsborg,  near  the  line  of 
railway  which  connects  Gothenburg  with  Stockholm,  and  fifty  kilometres  from  the 
former  place.  The  castle  stands  upon  the  crown  of  a  headland  which  juts  out  into 
Lake  Safvel&ngen.  It  has  no  particular  architecttu^  style,  but  is  admirably  situ- 
ated in  a  most  picturesque  region,  upon  a  height  which  commands  a  vast  horizon, 
the  details  of  which  are  defined  by  a  pure  and  limpid  atmosph^e.  The  lake,  in  its 
somewhat  capricious  circuit  is  bordered  by  granite  rocks  forming  the  base  of  a  pla- 
teau, partially  covered  with  dark  forests  of  oak  and  birch  trees,  alternating  with 
fresh  pastures  where  herds  of  cattle  dot  the  gr^n  turf.  Here  and  there  may  be 
seen  through  the  foliage  pretty  farms  and  isolated  villas,  with  an  air  of  simplicity 
and  comfort  quite  unusual.  Leaving  the  highway  from  Gothenburg  to  Stockholm, 
we  reach  the  castle  by  a  beautiful  avenue.  We  then  climb  a  series  of  terraces  or- 
namented with  balustrades,  antiqi^e  vases,  groups  of  old  pine-trees,  suid  parterres 
gay  witli  the  choicest  flowers.  On  the  right  extends  a  park  w^here  nature  and  art 
seei^  to  have  rivalled  each  other  to  produce  effects  both  grand  and  beautiful.  Then, 
from  occasional  points  of  view  the  lake  presents  an  indefinable  charm  in  its  ever 
changing  aspect;  now  with  the  sunshine  sparkling  upon  its  limpid  waters  and  bring- 
ing out  every  detail  -of  the  picturesque  banks;  and  again  when  the  silvery  moon- 
light renders  still  more  mysterious  the  vague  outlines  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  mak- 
ing them  seem  fantastic  silhouettes  engi*aved  on  the  horizon.  But  what  at  N&&S  is 
most  wortliy  of  admiration  is  not  the  castle  filled  with  noble  works  of  art,  where 
we  were  received  as  friends  and  treated  with  charming  hospitality;  nor  yet  those 
beauties  of  nature  which  recall  to  mind  those  of  the  Belgic  forest  of  Ardennes.  That 
which  appeals  du-ectly  to  the  heart  is  the  number  of  j)hiTanthropic  enterprises  which 
have  been  built  up  by  the  proprietor  of  this  domam. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  ENTERPRISES  UNDERTAKEN    BY  M.  ABRAHAMSON. 

M.  August  Abrahamson  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  constant  endeavor 
it  is  to  ameliorate,  both  morally  and  substantially,  the  condition  of  the  common  people. 
He  has  showni  in  many  practical  ways  how  a  man  may  efficiently  benefit  his  country 
and  humanity  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  large  means  and  a.  soul  penetrated  with 
a  desire  for  progi-ess.  He  began,  when  he  had  acquired  tlie  manor  of  Nafis,  fifteen 
years  ago,  by  having  the  cotteges  of  the  peasants  rebuilt,  and  introducing  into  the 
neighborhood  the  most  desirable  systems  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  He 
founded  three  free  schools  which  he  endowed  with  the  sum  of  315,000  francs.  His 
aim  was  not  merely  to  afford  primary  instruction  to  girls  and  boys,  living  in  the 
locality,  but  also  to  propagate  at  home  and  abroad  the  idea  of  manual  training,  as  pre- 
conceived by  its  greatest  teachers.  The  primary  school  for  boys  was  opened  in  1872. 
It  is  attended  by  children  from  ten  to  fouiteen  who  have  already  gone  through  a  k>wer 
grade,  t    Twenty-two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  following  branches  of  instnic 


♦"Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Boys,"  by  A.  Sluys.  Director  of 
the  Normal  School,  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  two  Parts.  Part  I,  pp.  87.  Part  II. 
pp."  86.  These  are  numbers  1  and  2,  Vol.  II,  of  the  Monographs  of  The  Industrial 
Education  AHsociation,  New  York,  January  and  March,  1889. 

t  I*rimaiy  instruction  has  been  obligatory  in  Sweden  since  1842;  it  is  given  in  tw<» 
grades  of  .schools,  the  elementary  for  children  from  six  to  ^ffiiJ^^ars,  and  the  primary 
for  those  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
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tioii :  Swedish  language,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  writing,  drawing,  sing- 
ing, gymnastics,  military  drill  and  horticulture.  Besides  these  the  pupils  work  two 
iioixrs  a  day  in  the  shop.  The  manual  work  does  not  tend  specially  towards  prep- 
a.rartion  for  any  trade.  There  is  no  idea  of  apprenticeship  connected  with  the  course, 
'wliich  is  purely  pedagogical.  The  work  is  regarded  as  an  educating  process,  equal 
in  its  importance  to  any  other  branch  which  is  taught.  It  is  the  principal  who 
teaches  it.  By  a  regular  system  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  construction  of  a  hundred 
objects  forms  a  progressive  series,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  sSill  and 
general  readiness,  which  renders  him  fitted  to  undertake  later,  on  leaving  school, 
the  apprenticeship  to  any  trade  whatever,  and  to  perform,  w^ith  no  outside  assist- 
axice,  every  practical  kind  of  work  which  the  experience  of  life  majjr  bring  to  him. 
Moreover  this  instruction  implies  active  physical  exercise,  which,  with  gymnastics, 
properly  so-called,  contributes  to  establish  that  physical  eouihbrium  which  is  al- 
'ways  more  or  less  disturbed  by  studies  purely  intellectual,  in  short,  it  inspires  in 
tlie  pupils  a  love  of  work,  and  develops  the  faculties  of  observation  and  intuition. 

•  *  «  •     «  *  *  • 

M.  Abrahamson,  in  1874,  founded  a  primary  school  for  girls.  Its  object  was  to 
provide  for  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  at  the  same  time  with  the  ordinary  in- 
struction the  required  degree  of  skill  in  all  feminine  occupations,  such  as  spinning, 
inreaving,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  the  ordering  of  the  household  affairs ;  the 
preparation  of  food,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  me  pupils  are  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  occupations 
which  will  be  of  constant  use  to  the  mother  of  a  family."  This  year  (1884)  there  was 
introduced  into  this  school  a  course  of  wood-work,  occupying  two  and  a  half  hours 
per  week.  The  school  year  is  ten  and  a  half  months,  and  there  are  eight  hours  of 
study  and  of  work  each  day.  The  pupils  are  separated  into  two  departments ;  in 
the  upper  class  24  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  oi*dinary  studies,  and  ten  to  manual 
training.  In  the  lower  class  fifteen  hours  are  given  to  the  domestic  work,  and 
twenty-one  to  theoretical  leasons.  This  school  is  now  established  in  a  pretty  villa 
near  the  lake,  a  kilometre  from  the  castle,  from  which  one  sees  its  gay  iront. 

THE  SLOJD  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  school  for  manual  training,  Slojdlarareseminarium,*  is  a  unique  insti- 
tution. A  complete  study  of  its  history  and  organization,  the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples, its  methods  and  its  programme,  will  be,  we  think,  rich  m  suggestions  of  all 
kinds  bearing  upon  the  important  question  of  primary  schools  for  manual  training. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  rapid  exposition  of  this  remarkable  school,  reserving 
for  more  thorough  treatment  in  another  chapter  its  pedagogical  system.  This  nor- 
mal school  was  established  in  June,  1875,  and  five  years  later,  because  of  its  in- 
creased numbers,  was  located  in  the  building  which  it  now  occupies.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant structure  of  wood,  in  the  Scandinavian  style  of  architecture,  the  principal 
features  of  the  fa^e  being  a  flight  of  stone  steps  overshadowed  by  a  sloping  roof 
which  covers  the  main  entrance.  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  three  windows  of 
carved  wood  with  casements  of  wood  in  the  bark,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a 
jutting  gable;  the  two  wings  being  of  equal  dimensions  and  extending  several  me- 
tres upon  the  line  of  the  middle  story.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  two  workshops, 
at  the  right,  one  containing  19  tables,  and  the  other  12;  a  turning  lathe,  a  grind- 
stone, and  joiner's  tools,  as  well  as  those  used  for  turning  and  carving  in  wood, 
being  hung  upon  the  wall  with  orderly  arrangement. 

THE  CLASS  ROOMS. 

There  are  two  class-rooms,  in  which  ordinary  primary  instruction  is  given;  the 
teachers  who  follow  the  course  of  Slojd,  meet  there  to  listen  to  pedagogical  lectures 
given  bv  M.  Salomon  and  to  discuss  questions  which  pertain  to  the  subject  of  primary 
manual  training. 

The  desks  of  the  class  occupy  a  portion  of  the  space,  and  can  be  gradually  raised 
or  lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  pupil.  We  take  pains  to  point  out  this  partic- 
ular feature,  which  appears  to  be  a  most  ingenious  solution  of  the  question  of 
school  desks.  Beautiful  geographical  charts,  colored  prints  of  plants  and  animal  — 
the  DeyroUes  collection  —  adorn  the  walls.  A  collection  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones  is  enclosed  in  a  g:lass  case,  together  with  geometrical  forms  and  other  speci- 
mens which  suggest  object  teaching,  and  on  the  wall  facing  the  pupils  are  engrav- 
ings of  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  some  noted  teachers.    In  short,  the  aspect  of  the 

*  Literally,  Training-College  for  Teachers-Slojd.  ,y  V^OOgie 
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clas8-r(X)Dis  ia  cheerful,  the  laws  of  health  having  been  scrupulously  observed  in 
their  construction,  and  the  entire  school  properties  showing  that  the  instruction 
there  given  is  on  the  plan  of  the  highest  conception  of  a  modem  publk;  school. 

THE  WORKSHOP  AND  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  classes  pass  to  the  workshop  through  a  large  corridor  where  the  pupik  me^ 
at  certain  hours  for  singing-lessons,  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The  two  wuigs 
are  separated  by  a  grand  hall  —  the  museum — which  contains  models  for  technical 
work  and  a  numerous  collection  of  every  kind  of  toys,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  which 
have  served  as  models  during  the  experimental  ])enod.  The  K&fis  method  is  not 
the  product  of  pure  theory  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  serious  practical  study,  and 
of  research  to  which  such  men  as  M.  Salomon,  and  his  colleague  M.  Johnson,  in 
order  to  attain  a  practical  formulation  of  the  Sldjd  system,  have  given  years  of  in- 
vestigation, with  a  rare  perseverance  which  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  upper  part  of  the  school  is  furnished  with  well  arranged  dormitories ;  a  beau- 
tiful reading-room,  where  the  instructors  find  the  different  journals  and  books 
treating  of  the  subject  of  industrial  education ;  a^rtments  for  the  professors,  and 
rooms  for  the  servants.  On  one  side  of  the  principal  building  is  the  storehouse  for 
wood,  and  in  front  of  it  the  home  of  the  director. 

PUPILS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Around  the  school-house  are  flag-staffs,  from  which  float  the  fla^  of  tlie  countries 
representod  by  the  students  pursuing  the  normal  training.  Durmg  our  sojourn  at 
N&^,  the  flags  of  Sweden,  Finland  and  Belgium  reminded  us  that  teachers  from 
these  three  countries  were  brought  together  here  for  mutual  study  of  a  question  of 
the  liighest  importance  as  affecting  the  future  moral,  intellectual  and  material  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  During  the  flrst  five  vears,  from  1875  to  1880,  the  normal  school 
of  Na&s  hfiul  for  its  objects  the  instruction  and  full  preparation  of  men  capable  of 
giving  instruction  in  schools  of  technical  character,  whether  these  were  independent 
or  annexed  to  primary  schools. 

Observe  what  were  the  qualifications  for  admission.  Students  were  required  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  18  years  at  least;  to  have  sufficient  physical  strength  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  the  course  provides;  to- have  already  had  some  prac- 
tice in  manual  training  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  that  ai'e  insisted  on 
in  Sweden  at  a  final  examination  in  the  primai*y  schools. 

THE  FORMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  comprehended  two  courses— one  theoretical  or  general,  and  the 
other  practical.  The  former  included  Arithnietic,  Geometiy,  Physics,  Mechanicti, 
Linear  Drawing,  Pedagogv  and  Methods;  the  other  comprised  the  practice  of  trades, 
the  execution  of  such  wor"k  as  teaches  the  use  of  different  tools,  as  those  of  the  car- 
penter, the  turner,  the  wood-carver,  and  the  smith;  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
tools;  the  making  and  the  mending  of  the  simple  instruments  and  utensils  required 
in  the  establishment;  the  making  of  carriages  and  wheels  for  common  carts;  wcMrk- 
ing  with  the  larger  edged  tools  and  with  the  file. 

Tlie  Qourse  covered  one  year,  occupying  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  of  which  thirty- 
six  were  given  to  manual  work  and  eighteen  to  scientific  studies.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed this  course  were  exercised  in  special  instruction  in  manual  training,  by  giv- 
ing daily  lessons  to  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school  constituting  the  practice  school. 
The  final  examination  included  three  tests — one  in  theoretical  studies,  one  practical 
test  in  linear  drawing  and  the  work  of  the  shop,  and  one  didactic  examination  in 
the  school  of  practice.  A  diploma  was  given  to  such  candidates  as  acquitted  them- 
selves with  success. 

THE  COURSES  AS  CHANGED  IN  1880. 

In  1880  this  system  was  modified,  the  theoretical  course  suppressed,  and  the  entire 
instruction  concentrated  in  the  exclusive  study  of  manual  work.  Since  that  period 
the  school  no  longer  consists  of  teachers  merely;  but  ejcception  is  made  in  favor  of 
those  with  diplomas,  who  wish  the  practical  knowledge  required  for  teaching  the 
Slojd  in  the  schools  where  they  are  employed. 

This  change  is  because  of  the  purely  pedagogical  character  of  the  Nfiils  method. 
The  manual  work  not  being  considered  a  direct  preparation  for  fixed  trades,  but  as 
an  educational  means,  forms  no  special  part  of  the  course,  and  the  instructor  teachess 
it  to  his  pupils  when  instructing  them  in  drawing,  writing,  ciphering,  and  so  on. 
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PEDAOOaiCAL  VIEWS  HELD  BY  M.  SALOMON. 

Mr.  otto  Salomon  thinks  that  the  special  mission  of  the  primary  school  is  the  forma- 
tive cultivation  of  the  faculties;  that  the  diiferent  branches  of  education  must  be 
concddered  as  a  proper  means  to  attain  this  end,  and  that  no  one  can  claim  to  be 
BpeciaL  All  are  to  be  ^thered  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  the  fundamental 
condition  essential  to  this  result  consists  in  charging  a  single  instructor  with  the 
teaching  of  the  entire  course  to  the  pupils  of  the  same  class.  According  to  this 
conce|>tion,  there  can  be  no  question  of  applying  to  the  primary  school  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  work,  since  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  the  subjects 
taught,  the  system  forms,  as  a  whole,  an  indivisible  unit.  Tlie  system  of  employ- 
ing special  professors  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  primary  teaching. 

THE  COURSES  FREE  FOB  SWBEDISH  TEACHERS. 

The  conseiiuenoe  of  this  system  is  the  necessity  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  man- 
ual instruction.  This  is  the  role  assigned  to  the  normal  school  at  Nfi&s.  It  is  )pen 
to  all  instructors  who  desire  to  introduce  industrial  education  into  their  schools. 
Both  the  course  {md  tlie  lodgings  are  free.  Teachers  take  their  meals  at  a  restaurant 
adjoining  the  school,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  a  franc  a  day.  Generally  the  Swedish 
teachers  who  pursue  the  course  receive  for  their  traveling  expenses  subsidies  from 
economic  societies,  which  are  associations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of 
work  having  for  its  object  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

BAFm  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SLOJD  WORK  IK  SCHOOLS  OF  SWEEDBN. 

For  several  years  the  subject  which  occupies  our  attention  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  Sweden,  which  has  at  present  (1885)  nearly  700  schools  where  the  Sldjd 
18  taught.  There  are  not  in  aU  of  them  teachers  who  give  the  full  course,  their  nec- 
eflsary  preparation  having  been  defective;  but  the  general  tendency  is  toward  that 
result.  Although  the  official  programmes  of  the  normal  and  the  pnmary  schools  do 
not  definitely  prescribe  manual  instruction,  the  Swedish  government  is  interested  in 
the  subiect,  and  there  ave  man^r  teachers  of  that  nationality  who  voluntarily  put 
themselves  in  a  way  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools.  Since  1 878  many  teachers  have 
been  initiated  in  the  N&&  method.  The  temporary  normal  course  fasts  six  weeks; 
and  the  review  which  takes  place  the  following  year  covers  five  weeks.  In  general 
these  two  courses  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  construction  of  the 
hundred  models  of  the  series,  if  they  continue  the  tool  practice  during  the  year  which 
intervenes  between  the  two.  ,  As  in  Sweden  the  vacations  do  not  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  all  the  schools,  they  have  provided  at  N&Ss  for  a  number  of  temporary  or 
partial  courses  each  year. 

In  an  historical  chapter  M.  Sluys  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
manual  training  in  Education  from  the  "manifesto"  on  the  training 
of  all  bojrs  and  girls,  issued  to  the  cities  and  people  of  Germany  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  1524;  he  then  cites  Comdnius,  in  his  great  work 
on  Education,  early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Then  the  great 
English  educator,  !Locke,  followed  by  the  Frenchman,  Rousseau  in 
"Emile;"  by  Basedow,  in  Germany  in  1774,  and  by  Salzman,  the 
same  year,  in  founding  the  Institute  at  Schnepfenthal;  by  Blasche, 
who  two  years  later  was  put  in  charge  of  the  technical  training  given 
in  this  Institute,  and  then  by  Pestalozzi. 

All  of  these  educational  authorities  realized  and  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  Manual  Training  simultaneously  with  Intellectual  Training; 
want  of  space  prevents  fuller  citation  from  these  interesting  pages  of 
the  account  of  the  becpnnings  of  this  movement.  His  statements 
concerning  PrQbel,  ana  the  account  of  the  efforts  of  Uygnaeus,  of 
Finland,  are  so  closely  related  to  the  topics  comprised  in  this  Ap- 
pendix that  they  are  here  quoted  in  full: 

FROBBL  Ain>  KWDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

To  Frdbel  belong  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  established  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  education  of  children,  and  of  liaving  conceived  a  method  suited  to  their 
nature.    If  many  of  his  ideas  do  not  defy  criticism,  there  is  one  which  will  suffice 
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to  insure  for  him,  an  ever-increasing  renown  in  proportion  as  it  liecomes  better 
understood.  It  is  that  principle  of  action  which  combines  *'  to  know  "  with  *'  to  do" 
in  that  methodical,  progressive,  intelligent  activity  based  upon  the  spcmtaneous 
energy  of  the  individual.  Gifts  and  occupations  provide  their  own  peculiar  means 
for  developing  the  human  being  harmomously  in  the  domain  of  art,  science  and 
industry.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  tend  to  increase  general  technical 
aptitude.  They  not  only  develop  manual  dexterity,  but  they  al^  appeal  _to  the 
intelligence  and  to  1'     '  ^     .    -  -     . 

in  **  The  Education  < 
external  and  material 
gQing  always  from  particular  laws  to  general  laws.  It  is  here  that  are  to  take  place 
the  manifestations  produced  by  more  or  less  substance,  the  constructions,  the  work 
in  paper,  in  card-board,  in  wood, or  cla5r  modeling."  And  again:  **PupUof  this 
age  should  be  gradually  taught  domestic  affairs,  and  the  different  trades  of  the 
workshops,  or  of  agriculture;  they  may  be  guided  in  this  by  a  judicious  father  who 
is  intelligent  and  apt  at  these  kinds  of  work.  Lat«r  on,  they  will  be  led  by  their 
parents  or  teachers  to  produce  alone,  no  matter  what,  following  out  their  own  idea — 
and  to  construct  also  oy  themselves,  some  little  objects  for  which  they  will  tlius 
gain  experience  and  a  necessary  kind  of  routine.  It  is  important  to  reserve  for  a 
young  boy  at  least  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  that  he  may  apply  himself  to  some  serious 
manual  work  having  a  definite  object.  This  will  prepare  him  for  the  important 
life-work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  we  have  to  complain  of  in  our 
public  schools,  that  they  prevent  the  pupil  from  taking  any  share  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  from  all  participation  in  external  productions.  It  will  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps,  that  the  pupil  of  that  age,  if  he  would  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  should  devote  to  this  end  allhis  time  and  faculties.  Tliat  this  is  an  error 
is  plainly  proved  by  experience;  for  manual  training  not  only  fortifies  the  body,  but 
exerts  a  salutarv  effect  upon  the  mind;  an  influence  so  happy,  that  when  the  pupil 
is  invigorated,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  a  bath  of  manual  labor,  he  finds  himself 
more  fresh  and  vigorous  for  intellectual  work." 

The  principles  of  Frobel  are  not  merely  adapted  to  elementary  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, they  should  penetrate  the  primary  schools,  and  even  general  education. 
We  are  still  far  from  a  method  entirely  based  on  the  Fr6bel  theory;  that  will  be 
the  work  of  the  future.  But  we  see  the  breaking  forth  of  the  dawn  of  this  trans- 
formation of  the  primary  school  in  many  places. 

In  France  and  Belgium,  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  FrSbd 
method  in  the  recent  programmes  of  their  primary  instruction.  It  is  true  they  are 
mutilated,  thereby  losing  much  of  their  value,  because  they  belong  to. an  organized 
whole,  of  which  each  part  is  intimately  connected  with  the  others. 

UNO  Cygnaeus  of  Finland. 

In  Finland,  Frobel  found  one  apostle  who  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hisideaa. 
In  1858,  the  Finlander  Uno  Cygnaeus  was  entrusted  by  tlie  government  of  his  coun- 
try, with  a  mission  of  pedagt)gical  study  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Frobel's  ideas,  especially  those  in  reganl  to  manual  training,  exerted  a  deep  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  intrcxluce  manual  training  into  all  the 
schools  of  his  country.  In  the  Rheinnische  Blatter  ffir  Erzeihung  und  UnierrichU 
1882,  Heft  III,  there  is  an  open  letter  by  Cygnaeus  to  Dr.  Wichara  Lange,  in  which 
we  learn  that  the  study  of  Frobel's  writings  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing manual  training  into  primary  instruction.  He  chose  work  calculated  to 
awaken  aesthetic  feeling,  to  develop  manual  dexterity  and  to  impart  general  skilL 
He  included  carpentering,  the  turning-lathe,  work  m  iron,  and  basket  makbig. 
He  does  not  consider  any  of  these  as  a  preparation  for  any  trade;  they  are  only 
means  for  a  general  development. 

Cygnaeus  tells  us,  tliat  he  everywhere  met  opposition,  especially  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  when  he  desired  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  scliools.  The  old 
schoolmasters  shrujc^ged  their  shoulders  and  declared  that  it  was  an  effort  to  revive 
the^utilities  and  childishness  of  the  Basedow  system.  Only  the  partisans  of  Frobel 
i/S^^  themfielves  favorable  to  the  proposed  reform.  In  a  proposition  addressed 
to  the  Senate  of  Finland,  Cygnaeus  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  introducing  man- 
ual training  into  the  normal  schools,  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  From  tliiU  time, 
manual  education  has  been  widely  diffused  throughout  that  country.  In  1870.  tlie 
question  was  seriously  agitated  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

In  one  of  his  writings,  Cygnaeus  makes  the  remark,  not  without  bitterness,  that 
these  countries  seemed  to  ignore  the  initiative  which  was  taken  by  himself  in  Fin- 
land. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  saying  tliat  this  assertion  appears  to  be  exag- 
gerated.   From  the  lips  of  M.  Salomon  we  have  learned  what  admiration  and  hi^ 
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esteem  he  felt  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  Uno  Cygnaeus.  In  his  work,  "  Hand- 
fertigkeit  und  Volkschule,''  he  says:  It  is  to  Finland,  tnat  the  honor  belongs  of  having 
recognized  before  all  other  countries,  the  pedagogical  value  of  manual  training,  and 
of  having  put  the  idea  in  practice  in  its  public  schools;  and  it  is  to  M.  Uno  C^gnaeus, 
tliat  Finlaiid  owes  this  benefit.*  The  efforts  of  Uno  Cygnaeus  bore  bountiful  fruit 
in  his  own  country.  The  law  of  1B66  made  manual  work  obligatory  in  all  primary 
and  normal  schools.  It  is  the  regular  instructor  who  teaches  it.  The  teacher-pupils 
are  exercised  in  carpenter's  work,  wood-carving,  basket-making,  work  in  iron,  and  at 
the  forge. 

Although  it  is  undeniable  tliat  Cygnaeus  has  exerted  an  influence  in  Sweden,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  in  that  coimtry  manual  training  developed  spontaneously. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  situation  in  Sweden  follows.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  form  of  school  training  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  while  in  1876  there  were  only  87  schools  which  adopted 
the  Slojd,  in  1884  there  were  700.  To  the  sculptor,  Charles  Ahlborn, 
who,  for  several  years,  travelled  over  the  country,  urging  by  public 
lectures  the  adoption  of  Slojd  in  schools  ;  to  Count  Erick  SpaiTe,  as 
well  as  to  M.  Abrahamson,  and  M.  Otto  Salomon,  whose  schools 
he  has  particularly  described,  credit  is  given  for  this  remarkable  and 

Eeacef  ul  development.    The  closing  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  which 
ere  follows,  evinces  clearly  that  it  is  the  pedagogic  quality  of  this 
training  which  gives  its  value'in  the  judgment  of  M.  Sluys. 

The  Pedagogic  Value  of  Slojd. 

In  the  beginning  the  economic  conception  was  generally  adopted.  Everywhere 
manual  training  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  cliildren  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  earn  their  living.  But  gradually  the  question  took  on  its  true  aspect. 
It  was  recognized  that  manual  training  has  a  more  elevated  purpose,  and  one  indeed 
more  useful,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It  came  to  oe  considered  as  an 
educational  process  for  the  complete  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  child.  Thus  was  realized  in  Sweden  the  dreams  of  those  illustrious  teachers, 
Ck>meniu8,  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel,  in  seeing  combined  in  the  primary  school 
programme,  manual  training  and  the  teaching:  of  purely  theoretical  subjects,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  laculties  and  all  the  aptitudes  which 
make  up  the  complete  man. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  M.  Sluy's  report,  the  methods  followed  in 
the  schools  of  Naas  are  described,  and  a  resumd  of  the  lectures  given 
by  M.  Salomon  to  his  pupils,  is  wrought  into  the  text ;  though  the 
parts  separately  due  to  the  teacher,  or  the  writer,  are  not  at  all  clearly 
indicated. 

The  opening  passage  of  Part  II.  has  already  been  quoted.  See 
antcy  pages  865-6. 

Several  pages  on  "the  necessity  and  aim  of  Manual  Training  in 
the  Primary  Schools"  follow.  Then  comes  a  chapter  in  ''the  choice 
of  Manual  occupations,"  for  use  in  the  schools  ;  several  quotations 
from  Rosseau's  Emile  precede  a  statement  about  the  stupefying  effect 
on  the  worker  of  the  modern  economical  division  of  worK.  However 
necessary  this  division  of  labor  may  be  in  effecting  cheaj^  production, 
it  is  clearly  unfit  for  developing  the  faculties  and  deftness  of  the 
child ;  the  occupations  for  the  training  of  children  must  then  be  such 
as  the  child  can  [perform  by  himself. 

This  matter  of  selecting  occupations  for  school  work  is  further 
considered  as  follows: 

•  Finland  has  already  sent  to  N&ai),  some  students  to  be  instructed  in  manual  train- 
ing after  the  method  of  M.  Otto  Salomon. 
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THE  SELECTION  OP  SCHOOL  OCCUPATIONS  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  sufficient  to  point  briefly  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  children  only  such  oc- 
cupations as  are  in  proportion  to  their  physical  strength.  If  they  demand  too  vio- 
lent or  fatiguing  effort,  they  debilitate  and  exhaust  them;  but  if  they  are  too  easr 
and  excite  no  sustained  attention,  or  do  not  present  ever  increasing  difficulties  of 
execution,  they  do  not  exercise  the  faculties  sufficiently,  do  not  promote  bodily 
health,  and  will  not  form  habits  of  persevering  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  should  consist  of  an  inductive  aeries,  gradually 
increasing  in  difficulty  of  execution,  exciting  energy  demanding  more  and  more 
attention,  so  that  each  effort  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  than  that  whi'^h  preceded 
it,  and  so  prepare  for  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  This  is  the  necessary  condition 
for  cultivating  emulation,  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  insuring  constant  progrees  on 
the  part  of  the  pufHl. 

USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  OBJECTS  ONLY  TO  BB  MADE. 

The  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  manufactured  by  the  children  is  also  important 
It  touches  considerations  of  a  high  order,  which  at  first  sight  do  not  appear,  and  in 
connection  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  some  suggestions.  At  Na&s,  every 
work  of  luxury,  of  pure  fancy,  or  for  mere  ornament,  is  prohibited;  the  method 
only  includes  the  construction  of  useful  objects  which  can  be  employed  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

Their  nature  is  determined  by  the  social  position  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils;  they 
belong  generally  to  the  farming  or  working  class,  as  do  the  great  majority  of  those 
in  other  places  who  go  to  the  public  schoms.  Such  an  object,  while  useful  in  the 
home  of  a  rich  citizen,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  humme  lodging  of  a  workman 
or  peasant.  For  these  last  everything  was  a  luxury  which  has  no  direct  value  in 
the  housekeeping.  But  we  have  in  view  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  most 
numerous  social  class,  that  which  lives  by  manual  labor.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  not  to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  frivolities  and  useless  Siings.  The 
time  they  spend  at  school  is  too  short,  the  practical  necessities  of  life  too  imperious, 
for  us  to  rationally  think  of  teaching  them  to  construct  objects  of  mere  ornament. 
Besides,  this  question  has  a  moral  aspect  which  should  engage  our  attention.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  children  who  have  been  altogether  taught  construction  of  ob- 
jects of  luxury  feel  afterwards  a  strong  dislike  for  making  useful  and  indispensa- 
ble ones.  Hence  young  girls  who  have  b^gun  with  embroidery  antl  work  ix  that 
description,  will  be  more  disinclined  to  engage  in  the  hou8ekeei>mg  cares,  mending 
of  garments,  making  of  shirts  and  everyuiing  which  they  consider  unworthy  tiieir 
attention.  Li  the  same  way  most  boys  after  oeing  assigned  to  the  making  of  ob- 
jects of  ornament,  such  as  boxes,  frames,  and  other  things  of  questionable  choice, 
cut  from  wood  and  card-board,  show  a  disdain  for  more  serious  work.  There  are 
form^  in  their  minds,  unconsciously,  false  notions  conoeming  the  object  and  the 
dignity  of  work;  they  come  to  look  upon  heavier  tasks  as  unworthy  of  their  efforts 
and  distinct  from  what  they  consider  noble  work,  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  pene- 
trate their  minds  at  the  earliest  possible  period  with  this  profound  moral  principle, 
that  bH  useful  work  confers  honor  upon  those  who  do  it.  We  insist  upon  the  un- 
portance  of  this  principle,  because  m  highly  civilized  countries  many  children  of 
workmen  and  peasants  show  a  strong  tendency  to  despise  manual  labor,  aspire  to 
abandon  the  condition  of  their  pai-ents  and  to  embrace  prof essions  that  they  con- 
sider much  superior,  such  as  clerkships  in  mercantile  houses  or  public  offices. 

THE    CHILDREN    THEREBY    LED    TO    FOLLOW    THE  ^OCCUPATION    IN    LIFE    OF  THEM 

PARENTS. 

In  organizing  manual  training  in  a  school  for  the  people,  and  in  excluding  from 
it  whoUy  such  occupations  as  have  no  other  object  but  luxury  or  ornament,  we 
shall  inspire  the  children  with  a  respect  and  liking  for  the  useful  occupatH>ns  fol- 
lowed by  their  parents.  We  think  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  above  should 
also  be  applied  to  schools  frequented  by  those  in  easy  circumstances.  They  have 
already  too  much  inclination  in  these  modem  times  to  occupy  their  attention  ^ith 
futile  objects,  and  to  attach  to  them  a  merit  that  they  by  no  means  deserve.  In 
having  them  perform  useful  work  we  may  counteract,  in  a  certain  degree  tiie  bad 
effects  of  an  ill-directed  home-education.  We  are  asked  iif  it  is  not  mx^r  to  teach 
children  to  make  toys.  This  kind  of  work  has  been  condemned  at  Na&s  for  many 
reasons.  First,  the  instruction  given  in  Slojd  is  to  children  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
sons  of  peasants  or  working-men ;  they  have  a  life  before  them  for  which  they 
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must  be  prepared;  the  makii^  of  things  so  trivial  and  transient  as  toys  is  not  con- 
sistent with  such  an  object.  Then,  too,  toys  at  this  age  onl^  give  a  brief  satisfac- 
tion. Children  find  no  more  pleasure  in  making  them  than  in  the  useful  articles  to 
be  ^ven  to  their  parents,  and  which  serve  useful  purposes  in  their  homes.  Parents 
do  not  value  the  toys,  while  thev  do  prize  the  useful  articles.  When  the  child 
brings  from  school  an  object  of  this  kind,  they  show  satisfaction  and  congratulate 
and  encourage  the  little  worker.  The  object  is  at  once  utilized,  and  they  make  use 
of  it  with  pleasure  that  is  ever  new.  The  toy  falls  short  of  that  general  satisfac- 
tion which  is  to  the  child  a  lively  stimulant.  At  first,  in  the  N&as  school,  they  did 
cause  the  children  to  construct  mere  obiects  of  ornament,  and  toys;  but  the  parents 
shoMred  themselves  quite  averse  to  this  kind  of  work;  they  said  it  was  to  their  chil- 
dren a  loss  of  precious  time;  it  became  necessary  to  pay  them  fifty-six  centimes  a 
day  to  engage  them  to  send  their  children  to  Slojd,  Ajfter  this  experience,  objects 
having  no  practical  utility  were  entirely  suppressed,  and  from  that  time  the  parents 
have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing  their  children  pursuing  the  course  of  manual  training. 
At  the  Teachers*  Convention  held  at  Upsal  in  1883,  this  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  views  of  M.  Salomon,  concerning  the  nature  of  objects  in  the 
course  of  the  Slojd  was  almost  unanimously  approved.  Hence  we  may  affirm  that 
the  Slojd  is  thus  deeply  rooted  in  Swedish  soil  because  of  its  utilitarian  character, 
and  has  been  for  this  reason  commended  to  the  mass  of  people;  while  its  principles 
are  in  strict  conformity  with  those  of  a  serious  education.  Here,  then,  Kousseau 
was  right;  "  I  wish  above  all  that  Emlle  should  learn  a  trade.  A  reputable  trade 
at  least,  do  you  say?  What  does  the  word  mean?  Is  not  every  trade  that  is  use- 
ful to  the  public,  respectable?  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  an  embroiderer,  a  gilder  ot 
varnisher  like  the  gentlemen  of  Locke,  I  prefer  that  he  should  build  highways  rather 
than  make  flowers  on  porcelain.  So  returning  to  the  first  expression,  let  us  choose 
a  respectable  trade,  but  let  us  ever  remember  that  there  is  no  respectability  with- 
out utility."  * 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  avowed  object  of  this  Manual  Training 
Education  in  Sw.eden,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  to 
retain  the  children  of  Peasants  in  the  peasant  class!  However  valid 
such  an  educational  purpose  may  be  in  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  school  training  of  children  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

In  manual  work  the  construction  of  objects  should  tend  to  develop  the  sasthetic 
feeling  by  their  pure  forms.    This  theory  is  not  in  contradiction  to  those  which 

Erohibit  objects  of  mere  ornament  or  luxury.  Useful  household  objects  are  capa- 
le  of  a  certain  degree  of  good  taste  when  constructed  exactly,  correctly,  and  with 
neatness.  It  is  not  in  superfluous  ornament  that  we  find  true  beauty.  It  has  been 
said  with  reason  that  **the  beautiful  is  the  splendor  of  the  true.'*  Omamentaticm 
in  excess  shows  the  decadence  of  arl»  One  may  safely  assert  this  in  regiurd  to  many 
modem  conceptions,  artistic  so  called,  such  as  monuments,  marbles,  etc.  We  must 
guard  against  this  carefully  in  primary  education  in  general,  and  iMurticularly  in 
manual  training.  True  b^uty  consists  in  that  harmony  and  symmetry,  which 
provides  that  everything  be  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use,  that  it  occupy  exactly  the 
necessary  space,  so  that  there  be  none  too  much  or  too  little,  all  parts  being  balanced 
and  sustained  by  unity.  Every  useful  object,  however  common  it  may  be,  may 
illustrate  by  its  structure,  either  vulgarity  or  good  taste.  So  in  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  models,  we  should  consider  first  of  all  their  utility  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  pupil,  but  give  to  them  always  the  most  elegant 
form  possible.  In  this  way  the  Slojd  may  have  a  truly  educating  influence.  Not 
only  will  it  develop  the  skill  of  the  hand,  but  the  exactness  of  the  eye,  and  it  will 
Ratify  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  while  it  will  prevent  it  from  misleaiding,  corrupt- 
ing, or  predominating  too  exclusively. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  M.  Otto  Salomon  in  the  choice  of 
trades  to  be  introduccKl  into  the  primary  school.  We  make  a  complete  review  of 
them  when  we  say  that  the  manual  occupations  of  the  primary  school  are  to  an- 
swer the  following  conditions: 

■^>9^ — To  exercise  as  complcftely  as  possible  manual  skill. 

Second,  — To  fix  the  attention  and  awaken  the  intelligence. 

Third. — To  give  habits  of  order,  exactness  and  neatness. 

Fourih,  —  To  limit  the  construction  of  objects  to  those  of  general  utility. 

Fifth,  — To  develop  the  aesthetic  feeling  without  exaggerating  or  perverting  it. 

*  Rosseau,  Emile,  Book  IIL  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Sijcth.  —  To  undertake  the  construction  of  complete  objects,  to  be  finished  with- 
out division  of  ialior. 

Sinjenth.  —  The  work  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  childreiL 

Eighth.  —  To  be  wholesome,  to  develop  general  strength  and  to  be  carried  on  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  standing  position. 

Ninth,  — To  present  a  progressive  series,  that  is,  graduated  according  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution. 

In  schools  of  primary  manual  work,  the  choice  of  the  means  has  generally  been 
limited  to  the  following: 

Work  in  iron  at  the  forge  —  locksmithing. 

In  straw  and  rushes  —  ^isket-making. 

In  paper,  card-board  —  book-binding. 

In  wood-turning,  carving,  carpentering  and  coopers'  work. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  work  are  considered  in  turn,  aod  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  "work  in  wood,"  Slojd,  meets  more  of  the 
requisites  than  any  other.    *    *    *    , 

The  Wood  Slojd  Taught  at  Naas. 

It  is  to  this  conclusion  that  they  liave  come  at  NaSs: 

The  Slojd  there  includes  the  making  of  a  hundred  objects  of  wood.     It  is  not 
joiner's  work,  properly  speaking;  it  is  a  combination  of  carpenterings,  cooperage, 
turning  and  carving.    There  are  46  tools.*    They  comprise  the  usual  joiner^  tools, 
besides  the  knife,  the  vxibstrinque,  a  curved  knife,  which  is  used  to  carve  spoons:  the 
chisels  and  gouges  of  a  turner,  and  the  turning  lathe.    The  knife,  which  is  unknown 
to  joiner's  work  properly  so-called,  is  very  much  used  in  the  Slojd-    The  Swedish 
peasants  use  it  to  carve  a  multitude  of  objects  in  wood  and  their  children  are  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  instrument,  before  entering  school.    They  i»t)fit  by 
this  preliminary  acquisition,  as  the  knife  is  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
objects  in  the  series.    Carving  and  turner's  work,  however,  "occupy  but  a  limited 
place  in  this  method;  they  do  not  answer  the  requisite  conditions.    Carving  is  done 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  exacts  slight  movement  of  the  hand.    The  time  is,  more- 
over, too  short  to  give  any  number  of  special  exercises  in  carving.    Yet  tiiere  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  done  to  give  to  a  few  objects  a  certain  artistic  value  by  a 
very  simple  ornamentation.    Tlie  turner's  work  is  always  difficult  and  not  without 
danger;  besides  it  calls  for  a  one-sided  effort;  we  cannot  therefore  give  to  it  a  promi- 
nent place  in  school- work.    In  a  word,  wood-work,  without  carving  or  tummg,  is 
sufficient,  to  attain  the  general  result  sought.    Taken  together,  the  exercises  of  the 
Slojd  give  opportunity  for  the  handling  of  all  the  tools  employed  in  wood-work, 
and  for  all  the  necessary  manipulations  peculiar  to  work  of  wiis  class.     When  they 
have  executed  the  hundred  models,  we  may  say  that  the  pedagogical  object  of  the 
work  is  attained;  they  liave  acquired  the  general  manual  dexterity  which  iuids  such 
frequent  application  m  practical  life,  and  whatever  manual  occupation  they  may 
dioose,  their  apprenticesnip  in  it  will  be  more  rapid  and  they  are  prepared  for  tlie 
successful  practice  of  many  trades.    Tlie  objects  made  by  the  pupils  are  neither 
polished  nor  colored.     Experience  proves  that  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  do 
not  generally  succeed  well  in  applying  color  or  polish  to  wood.    Another  more 
im}K)rtant  reason  militates  in  favor  of  prohibiting  tliis.    The  child  has  a  natural 
propensity  to  conceal  the  defects  of  his  work,  and  he  may  succeed  by  the  application 
of  tnis  paint  or  polish  in  giving  a  presentable  outside  appearance  to  an  object  whose 
merit  is  doubtful.    He  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  not  doing  his  work  conscientiously, 
antl  of  attaching  more  importance  to  what  appears  than  to  what  is.    If  the  objects  tare 
to  be  wrought  in  wood  without  the  intervention  of  special  means  to  give  them  a 
deceptive  appearance,  he  will  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  details  and  strive  to 
render  them  perfect.     He  will  also  see  all  the  defects  of  his  work  and  graduaUy 
correct  them.    Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  an  object  is  more  beautiful  for  being: 
painted  or  polished;  it  should  be  beautiful  through  its  form  and  because  of  correct 
execution.     It  lias  been  urged  that  polish  tends  to  keep  the  household  article  clean: 
for  this  very  reason  it  is  advisable  to  dispense  with  it»  thereby  habituating  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  the  objects  which  they  constnict  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
cleanliness.     Pupils  can  use  in  their  work  but  a  limited  quantity  of  raw  material. 
It  is  a  principle  of  economy  tliat  they  should  learn  to  use  it  in  the  workshop,  and  this 
habit  shoula  be  formed  at  an  early  age.    This  raw  material  is  exclusively  wood, 
because  it  has  been  shown  that  work  of  this  sort  is  most  available  for  the  purpose; 

*  For  this  list  see  seq.  pages  891-2.  ^^r^.r> 
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also  because  it  is  an  ordinary  material,  easy  to  obtain,  and  in  short,  because  in  general 
education,  it  is  well,  as  far  as  is  consistent,  to  limit  expenditures,  to  render  simple 
and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  material.  In  the  series  of  a  hundred  models  at  Naas, 
a  few  objects  only  required  the  use  of  any  other  material,  such  as  nails,  tacks  and 
hinges,  but  even  these  are  used  in  carpentry. 

The  pupils  learn  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  hard  and  soft.  They  are 
inclineid  to  think  at  first  that  soft  wood  yields  more  readily  to  the  action  of  tools  ; 
but  practice  proves  that  in  many  cases  it  is  easier  to  work  in  hard  wood.  Tlie  uses 
to  wnich  objects  are  devoted  render  hard  wood  necessary  ;  for  others-  soft  wood  is 
required.  The  use  of  different  kinds  of  wood  permits  of  gradation  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  work. 

VARIETY  OP  OBJECTS  OIVEN  TO  SECURE  CONTINUOUS    INTEREST  OP  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  greater  number  of  objects  have  their  reason  for  being  in  the  necessitjr  of  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  work.  We  have  already  said  this  many 
times,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  how  important  the  principle  is.  The 
child  who  has  to  construct  a  number  of  experimental  objects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  becomes  wearied,  works  without  enthusiasm,  makes  no  progress.  One  ob- 
serves in  the  Na&s  series,  objects  of  the  same  kind ;  many  spoons,  many  boxes,  many 
boot- jacks,  many  plain  rulers ;  but  they  do  not  follow  in  succession,  and  they  are 
made  to  present  different  degrees  of  difficulty  to  the  pupil  without  his  passing  di- 
rectljr  from  one  to  the  other.  We  also  insist  upon  gradation  in  the  Slojd.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  pedagogy  that  all  instruction  should  advance  from  the  easy  to  the  diffi- 
cult, from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  principle  is  strictly  observed  in  the  Naas 
method.  This  may  not  be  clearly  obvious  to  those  who  see  the  models  exposed  in 
the  school  museum.  This  was  our  own  first  impression.  But  we  copied  the  work, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  we  had  constructed  thirty  of  the  models  in  their  order ;  hence 
we  can  declare  with  scientific  certainty,  that  the  gradation  not  only  really  exists,  but 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  Let  us  remember  moreover,  that  this  series, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  not  the  product  of  a  mere  theory  —  almost  always  defect- 
ive when  it  concerns  material  things  —  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  expe- 
rience. M.  Otto  Salomo.i  and  his  colleague,  M.  Johanson,  tried  many  hundreds  of 
models  before  fixing  upon  this  series.  The  gradation  is  accomplished  now  by 
the  use  of  a  new  tool,  again,  by  another  style  of  manipulating  a  tool  that  has 
already  been  used,  caused  either  by  the  nature  of  the  wood,  as  to  its  being  soft 
or  hard,  or  by  giving  the  objects  a  larger  size,  or  by  different  grouping,  or  by 
use  of  the  turning-lathe  or  carver's  tools.  The  pupil  who  has  executed  the 
first  twenty-five  numbers  would  not  be  prepared  to  undertake  at  once  the  fifti- 
eth in  the  course,  the  intermediate  work  being  strictly  necessary.  There  is  no 
break  found  in  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  A  PROPERLY  GRADED  SERIES  OP  LESSONS. 

The  child  who  goes  through  the  course  regularly,  never  finds  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  He  begins  without  hesitancy,  for  the  first 
efforts  are  designed  to  be  simple  and  easy.  From  the  first  lesson  of  the  Slojd,  he  sees 
his  efforts  end  with  a  good  result,  which  encourages  him  and  stimulates  his  zeal. 
He  aspires  continually  to  execute  the  most  difficult  models,  and  he  is,  from  day  to 
day,  more  convinced  of  his  ability  to  do  it.  In  the  description  that  we  have  given 
of  a  ksson  in  Slojd,  we  have  minimized  the  part  of  the  instructor.  We  stait  from 
the  principle  that  the  child's  development  should  proceed  by  his  own  spontaneous 
effort,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  make  use  of  his  powers,  and  to  conquer  alone  the 
difficulties  and  problems  which  present  themselves.  It  is  the  application  in  teach- 
ing of  the  principle  of  self-help  that  makes  men  original  and  energetic.  The  teacher 
wul  not  reach  this  result  by  simply  imparting  his  own  knowledge  to  his  pupils, 
by  aiding  them  directly  in  their  efforts,  by  undertaking  himself  the  more  difficult 
parte  of  the  model,  or  by  giving  the  final  touch  to  a  pupil's  work.  In  the  Naas 
system  the  child  begins  and  completes  his  work  unaided,  and  he  can  do  this  because 
of  the  perfect  gradation.  The  instructor  shows  how  the  tool  should  be  handled  in 
this  or  that  case,  but  does  not  make  his  demonstration  on  the  obiect  in  progress. 
This  being  furnished,  he  submits  it  to  a  comparison  with  the  model,  again  sets  forth 
its  defects,  which  if  possible,  are  at  once  corrected  by  the  pupil;  if  they  cannot  be 
rectified,  the  teacher  breaks  the  piece,  it  is  cast  aside,  and  the  pupil  begins  over 
a^in.  When  the  child  has  finished  his  model  correctly,  he  takes  it  away  with  him; 
it  is  his  work;  nobody  else  has  contributed  to  it;  he  can  show  it  with  pride,  for  he  has 
applied  his  intelligence  and  activity  to  a  useful  tliino:  which  will  l)e  received  with  sat- 
isfaction by  his  parents.    The  modest  homes  of  the  peasants  of  Nti&j  apj^t{ji^^n- 
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Btantly  enriched  bj  the  work  of  the  children.  '  Is  it  not  an  admiral^e  arran^femeDt. 
calculated  to  render  a  school  ti-uly  popular,  to  introduce  into  the  family  habtts  nf 
serious  industry,  and  to  inspire  the  children,  at  the  sanie  time,  with  respect  for  handi- 
work and  love  of  the  domestic  fireside,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  happiness  and  of 
morality. 

SUGGESTIOMS  AS  TO  FOSSIBLB  APPLICATIONS  OF  DRAWING  TO  THIS  WORK. 

We  must,  however,  mention  one  lack  in  this  system.  The  pupils  work  only 
after  wooden  models;  but  they  follow  at  the  school  a  course  of  linear  drawing^: 
why  are  they  not  taught  to  apply  this  drawing  to  their  manual  work  ?  True,  jiist  as 
it  is,  the  Nafts  Slojd  gives  excellent  results;  we  have  said  this  before  and  now  we  re- 
peat it.  It  develoiw,  in  great  degree,  manual  dexterity,  earnestness,  attention  and 
perseverance,  and  inspires  a  love  of  work.  But  it  confines  the  pupil  too  strictly  to 
the  production  ne  varietur  of  given  models.  The  child  becomes  an  active,  cornact, 
careful  and  conscientious  worker,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop 
his  originality;  his  imagination  cannot  take  the  least  flight;  he  is  e^iciicled  with  an 
iron  band.  We  believe  that  manual  training  would  gain  much  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion, if  it  were  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of  design  and  of  geometric 
forms.  It  is  necessary  to  train  the  phpils  to  work  ;iot  only  after  models,  but  also 
after  designs. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  pP  DRAWING. 

The  educational  value  of  drawing  is  indisputable.  The  systematic  teaching  of 
this  branch  of  study,  trains  the  mind  to  habits  of  attention;  teaches  it  how  to  ana- 
lyze and  combine  forms;  gives  to  thought  a  correct,  clear  and  exact  expression: 
makes  fertile  the  imagination,  develops  the  taste  and  limbers  the  hand.  In  its 
connection  with  manual  training,  desi^  has  an  importance  which  can  escape  no 
one's  observation.  It  leads  by  purifymg  the  taste  and  by  multiplying  ana  em- 
bellishing forms,  to  the  direct  application  of  art  to  industry.  It  is  me  fundamental 
basis  of  all  manual  occupations,  which  have  for  their  object  the  material  reproduc- 
tion of  forms.  As  it  is  independent  of  conditions  foreign  to  form,  its  finds  its  appli- 
cation in  all  the  industries,  whatever  the  raw  material  which  they  call  to  their  aid. 
This  is  what  one  perceives  in  all  the  trades.  The  taUor  draws  his  patterns;  the  car- 
penter works  after  his  outlines;  the  sculptor  begins  by  designing  the  outlines  of  his 
ornamental  work,  which  are  to  be  reproduced  in  wood,  stone  or  metal.  For  all  the 
manual  arts,  design  is  the  language  par  excellence;  it  has  a  clearness,  a  precision 
and  a  conciseness  which  words  cannot  attain.  In  his  work  on  The  Instructwn  of  the 
People^  M.  P.  Tempels  has  made  perfectly  clear  the  importance  of  drawing  in  edu- 
cation. No  one  denies  these  principles;  why  then  are  they  not  apphed  m  school 
workshops?  They  tell  us  that  this  application,  so  evident  in  theory,  meets  with 
great  difhculties  in  practice;  that  chiloren  from  ten  to  fourteen  cannot  draw^  well 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  comprehend  designs,  to  work  correctly  after  graphic  repre- 
sentations. 

DEFECTS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  HSTTHODS  OP  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

To  what  must  we  attribute  the  slight  progress  generaU  v  made  in  drawing  by 
pupils  in  primary  schools?  To  the  method,  and  to  the  small  amount  of  time  ^ven 
to  instruction  in  this  branch.  Drawing  is  an  art  which  requires  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises, and  their  daily  application*  wnere  pupils  draw  but  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
week,  results  cannot  be  satisfactory;  and  they  are  altogether  useless  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  a  natural  and  progressive  method.  The  method  of  the  academy  is  no 
more  suited  to  the  primary  schools,  than  is  the  method  of  the  universities  suited 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  simple  ideas  of  grammar,  geometry,  history 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Here,  more  especiaUy,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  the 
psychological  principles  established  by  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel,  to  follow  their  applica- 
tion through  the  entire  system  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  prepare  a  progressive 
series  of  designs  from  nature,  without  entering  upon  the  domain,  inaccessible  to  the 
minds  of  children,  of  plans,  projections  and  scientific  perspective.  It  is  the  eye  and 
the  hand  that  must  be  exercised  in  the  exact  perception  and  faithful  reproduction 
of  material  forms,  in  going  gradually  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  child 
does  not  at  first  distinguish  objects  in  their  totality;  the  relief  escapes  it,  and  it  does 
not  see  the  the  surfaces,  but  rather  the  limits  of  the  surfaces.  The  tracing  of  out- 
lines is  the  point  of  departure  for  a  system  of  drawing  in  the  primary  school;  con- 
tours as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  with  the  deflections 
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due  to  perspective.  This  drawing  of  outlines  is  the  natural  method;  watch  the 
efforts  of  children  left  to  themselves;  ^ey  reproduce  the  outlines  of  the  objects  that 
they  see,  such  aft  houses,  furniture,  animals,  etc. ,  tracing  the  lines  that  describe  th^ 
limits  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  relief. 

DIFFERENCES  DEFINED  BETWEEN  ADVANCED  AND  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

Perspective  drawing  is  for  the  advanced  stage  of  instruction,  and  can  only  be 
enterea  upon  with  success  toward  the  close  of  primary  studies.  But  linear  draw- 
ing, applied  to  plans,  carvings  and  outlines,  etc.,  may  be  taught  successfully  to 
children,  as  well  as  the  more  simple  combinations  of  Imes  furnishing  the  basis  for 
ornamentation,  and  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  drawing  which  should  be  combined 
with  manual  training.  According  to  our  ideas,  the  progressive  order  to  be  followed 
in  instructioii  in  manual  training  based  upon  design,  comprehends,  first,  working 
after  models  and  the  concurrent  reproduction  of  models  by  linear  drawing;  secondly, 
mrork  after  the  models  thus  drawn;  third,  the  construction  of  new  forms,  conceived 
and  designed  by  the  pupils  and  reproduced  in  substance.  Our  experience  at  N&as 
has  confirmed  this  opinion.  The  pupils  have  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one-half  the 
dimensions,  plans  and  carvings  of  two  objects  that  they  were  not  familiar  with, 
and  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  series.  They  have  at  once  been  set  at  work  in 
constructing  after  their  own  dedgns.    The  results  were  very  satisfactory." 

Ouestions  relatins:  to  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  place,  the  time, 
ana  the  material  are  then  discussed  at  length,  and  the  following 
conclusions  are  reached.  Teachers,  not  workmen,  must  ^ve  the  in- 
struction, and  the  teachers  must  be  taught  in  Manual  Training  Slojd 
Schools.  As  a  rule,  the  regular  teacher  must  also  teach  Slojd. 
It  will  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
general  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  American  schools 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  i:egular  teachers  could  easily  acquire  sufficient 
facility  in  elementary  drawing  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  new 
study. 

As  to  the  pupils,  M.  Salomon  thinks  all  school  children  should  be 
taught  Manual  Training,  but  in  Sweden  they  began  with  the  older 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  first;  as  a  rule,  pupils  must  be  12  years 
of  age  to  take  Slojd  in  Swedish  schools. 

As  to  the  "place,"  it  is  stated  that  a  special  room  or  building  is 
needed  for  the  Slojd  instruction. 

As  to  the  "time"  the  pupil  should  pass  in  this  work,  he  says  two 
hours  a  day  should  be  given  to  this  training. 

As  to  the  *  *  materials," ' '  tools,  models,  and  the  raw  material,  it  is  im- 
portant to  reduce  their  cost  to  a  minimum.  The  raw  material  con- 
sists of  nails,  glue,  and  wood  of  various  kinds.  The  wood  is  taken 
in  the  rough  and  with  the  bark  on."  The  list  of  tools  and  of  models, 
which  are  given  in  two  tables,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

An  account  of  Manual  Training  iii  the  schools  of  Stockholm  fol- 
lows.   From  this  the  closing  pages  are  quoted: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  STOCKHOLM. 


The  primarjr  schools  of  Stockholm  are  very  well  organized.  For  twenty-five  years 
a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  rare  ener^,  M.  Meyerberg,  the  inspector-general, 
has  spared  no  pains  to  bring  them  up  to  thehighest  level  of  modem  progress.  These 
schoob  are  not  externally  remarkable  for  the  imposing  aspect  of  their  facades;  so 
far  from  appearing  to  be  more  than  they  are,  they  are  more  than  they  appear. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  by  large  grounds  devoted  to  recreation,  what 
particuliu*]y  impressed  us  was  the  neatness,  the  fine  bearing,  and  the  politeness 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  order  and  discipline  which  everywhere  prevailed.  The 
classes  are  provided  with  good  geographical  charts,  prints  of  geological  specimens, 
objects  in  natural  science  or   natural  history;  collections  of  geomefc —  ' 
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weights  and  meanures,  apparatus  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  all  ohjeds 
necessary  to  give  the  lessons  according  to  the  very  best  methods.  Gymnastics  are 
taught  by  a  system  very  different  from  that  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
We  were  present  at  st)nie  of  the  lessons,  and  can  testify  that  the  exercises  are  ener- 
getic, niethotlical,  full  of  entertainment  and  life.  There  would  be,  as  we  thoui;ht. 
a  real  utility  in  studying,  on  the  Ki)ot,  this  system  so  little  understood  with  us,  which 
owes  everything  to  science  and  nothing  to  fancy  or  routine.  The  pupils  of  ascho«">l 
are  organize*!  into  com()anies  for  the  practice  of  militaiy  drill  including  use  of  fire- 
arms. Tliis  instruction  which  forms  habits  of  disciplme,  and  prepares  iNipils  for 
service  in  the  army,  has  not,  we  are  assui^ed,  inspired  warlike  tendencies  or  taste 
for  vain  parade,  cdnseijuences  which  have  been  much  feared  elsewhere.  At  Stock- 
holm many  classes  of  lx)y8  are  taught  by  women.  It  is  thought  that  women  of 
equal  education  have  generally  more  aptitude  for  elementary  teaching  tlian  men: 
on  the  other  hand  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of  female  teachers  is  more  easily  done, 
because  they  can,  more  easily  than  men,  live  on  the  minimum  of  salary  appropriated 
for  these  positions. 

SLOJD  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  boys  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  primary  schools  pursue  the  course  of  Slojd. 
It  seems  useless  for  us  to  relate  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  our  visits  to  different 
schools,  where  all  follow  the  same  method.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  gen- 
eralities which  it  seems  most  important  to  make  known.  On  the  30th  December 
1875,  the  school  committee  published  a  report  addressed  to  the  board  of  direction  in 
which  it  advocated  the  principles  of  primary  manual  training.  It  declared  that 
this  Instruction  ought  to  oe  made  a  part  of  the  pedagogical  school  course;  that  its 
object  was,  like  the  other  branches,  expressly  to  cultivate  the  child's  powers;  that 
it  should  be  so  organized  as  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  to  give  to  the  pupils  habits 
of  order  and  attention,  to  develop  in  them  courage,  energy,  judgment,  a  spirit  of 
observation  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

THE  ADOPTION  OP  THE  NAAS  METHODS. 

During  the  first  period  of  organization  these  principles  were  not  fuUy  understood 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  teaching;  they  did  not  follow  a  systenuitic  course,  going 
from  tne  easy  to  the  difficult;  the  pupils  worked  without  plan  or  method,  and  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory.  Many  trsides  were  taught  in  the  schools.  In  1882,  the 
board  of  managers  authorized  M.*Berg,  inspector  of  instruction  in  the  Slojd  to  visit 
the  principal  schools  of  the  countrjs  in  order  to  rejwrt  concerning  reforms  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  manual  training  at  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  M. 
Berg  proposed  to  adopt  the  Naas  method,  which  he  considered  the  best,  most  com- 
plete, and  best  adapted  to  the  pedagogical  purposes  which  he  is  anxious  to  accom- 
plish. *'  This  is  the  only  method,*'  says  his  report,  "which  can  serve  as  an  exam- 
gle  for  a  good  system  according  to  the  views  of  this  board."  Tlie  pupils  of  the 
tockholm  school  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  after  models  of 
the  series  of  Naas.  A  greater  part  of  these  models  remained  such  as  they  wen»; 
a  few  only  have  been  modified  or  reiilaced.  because  while  excellent  for  the  country 
they  are  of  no  use  in  a  large  city.  Each  school  is  provided  witli  tools  for  carpentry, 
turning  and  carving. 

LESSONS  IN  WOOD  CA^tVlNO. 

In  the  Nicol&i  school,  there  is  a  special  shop  for  carving;  and  th<  re  we  find  pupils 
who,  having  finished  the  course  of  Slojd,  show  special  talent  for  this  branch  of  the 
work.  They  begin  with  geometric  forms,  and  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  they  pass  on  to  the  antique  style,  and  it  is  only  after  this  that 
they  make  ornaments  in  rustic  work.  We  w^ere  present  at  an  interesting  lesson  in 
carving  given  at  this  school  by  Mile.  Nerpin,  to  about  a  dozen  pupiK  The  manual 
work  is  independent  of  the  drawing  instruction.  Inspectors  Meyerberg  and  Berg 
tell  us  that  it  is  essential  in  the  higher  classes  to  cx)ntmue  instruction  in  free-hana 
drawing  and  in  linear  design  at  the  same  time  with  instrjoLction  in  manual  training. 
We  entirely  agree  in  this  opinion.  It  was  not  possible  to  charge  the  regular  in- 
structors with  the  Slojd  teaching,  because  they  were  unprepared.  Hie  city  there- 
fore sent  instructors  to  follow  the  course  at  N&as.  It  still  employs  a  certiun  num- 
ber of  special  teachers,  but  this  is  only  a  provisional  arrangement.  In  the  near  future 
this  instiniction  will  be  given  exclusively  by  the  teachers. 
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PBDXGOGICAL  FBINdPLES  FRBSENTED. 

The  pedagogioal  principles  of  Na&9  are  also  rigorously  put  in  practice  at  Stock- 
liolm.  Tlie  pupil  is  proprietor  of  the  object  made  by  hun;  but  if  ill  made,  he  can- 
not take  it  away;  it  is  broken.  The  oversight  of  the  training  is  rendered  efficient 
by  two  measures  which  suit  admirably.  When  an  object  is  finished  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached to  it,  bearing  the  number  of  the  series,  the  number  of  hours  given  to  its 
construction,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  exact  appreciation  of  the  teacher,  stating 
^whether  it  is  **  well  done,"  "  with  ^reat  success,'^  or  **  with  the  greatest  success, 
"W^hen  the  inspector  comes  he  examines  these  objects,  and  consults  this  certificate. 
His  approbation  authorizes  the  return  of  the  object  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  pro- 
duces a  register  in  which  are  inscribed  the  causes  of  absence,  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils, and  the  time  they  give  to  the  construction  of  each  object.  These  registers  silso 
show  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  Slojd  is  11.8  years  and  that  about  76  per 
cent,  quit  school  after  going  through  the  complete  course.  In  the  Slojd  rooms  the 
tools  are  placed  in  their  racks  in  perfect  condition  and  order;  one  can  at  once  find 
the  tool  he  requires,  and  a  glance  suffices  to  decide  whether  they  are  all  in  place. 
Compartments  are  arranged  for  placing  temporarily  any  unfinished  models,  or  to 
preserve  for  inspection  such  as  may  be  finished.  Raw  material  is  supplied  by  the 
administration  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  sent  into  the  schools. 

▲  SLOJD  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

In  every  school  of  Sldjd  there  are  four  sections  of  twelve  pupils  each,  classifica- 
tion being  according  to  aptitude.  Each  section  works  three  times  a  week  for  2^  ' 
hours  each  session.  Pupils  who  pursue  the  course  of  carving  are  occupied  at  this 
"Virork  five  hours  a  week.  We  visited  also  a  school  of  Sldjd  founded  by  M.  Winborg, 
manufacturer,  Adolph  Frederick  School,  in  which  they  teach  several  trades;  work 
in  metal,  locksmithing,  carpentry,  and  tumer*s  work.  The  children  are  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  metal  work  comprises  the  construction  in  copper 
li^ire  of  objects  such  as  bottle-cases,  bottle-racks,  key-rings,  baskets,  bird-cages,  etc. 
The  pupils  learn  also  the  use  of  the  file,  to  bore  holes,  to  put  in  rivets,  and  springs, 
to  make  boxes  of  tin,  watering-pots,  sleds,  fire-escapes,  etc.  A  steam:engine  sup- 
plies power  for  the  turning  lathe  and  other  machines.  The  pupils  are  intrusted,  hy 
turns,  with  the  duties  of  firemen.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  results  of  this 
experiment.  In  review,  the  instruction  in  manual  training  at  the  Stockholm  schools 
produces  excellent  results.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  NMs  method  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  from  a  pedagGgical  point  of  view;  but  the  inspectors  think  it  is 
essential  to  combine  closely  the  Slojd  and  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

Several  "  conclusions"  from  this  report  were  submitted  to  the  Bel- 
gium Department  of  Education. 

These  were,  in  brief,  that  Manual  Training  should  be  given  in  all 
primary  schools — should  be  taught  pedagogically  as  are  all  other 
studies,  and  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  should  be 
taught  Slojd  in  Normal  Schools.  The  following  were  the  closing  con- 
clusions, in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  Slojd  in  the  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades  is  outlined. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
*  •  •  *  *  •  • 

v.* The  programme  of  instruction  in  industrial  training  comprises 

A.  First  grade,  primary  schools,  pupils  from  six  to  eight  years  old.  Occupations 
of  the  Frobel  method,  three  hours  per  week. 

B.  Second  grade,  primary  school,  pupils  from  eight  to  ten.  The  same  occupa- 
tions, but  more  especially  the  modelling  in  card-board  end  paper, —  three  hours  per 
week. 

C.  Third  and  highest  grade  primary  school,  as  well  as  the  schools  preparatory  to 
the  normal  school,  pupils  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Work  in  wood  after  the  method  of 
M.  Otto  Salomon,  from  three  to  six  hours  per  week. 

D.  Normal  schools.  Practical  and  theoretical  training  of  future  teachers  in  the 
course  given  under  A,  B,  and  C. 

VI.  Instruction  in  manual  training  should  be  closely  combined  with  that  in  geo- 
metric forms,  and  in  drawing. 
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YII.  In  order  to  insure  good  instruction  in  this  in<iu8trial  training  in  normal 
schools  a  temporary  course  should  be  organized.  It  would  be  useful  to  send  some 
instructors  to  N&aa  in  order  that  they  may  pursue  there  the  entire  course. 

Several  pages,  containing  a  record  more  or  less  brief,  are  given  to 
the  progress  of  Manual  Training  in  primary  schools  for  boys  in  the 
following  countries:  Belgium,  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Saxony,  Holland,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Japan.  This,  with  the  tables  already  referred  to, 
completes  this  very  interesting  report. 

AN  ENGLISH  SLOJD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  Academy  article  by  Principal  Keep,  before  referred  to,  a 
concise  account  is  given  of  the  Slojd  school  opened  in  Bedford,  Eng- 
land, by  Miss  Evelyn  Chapman,  who  associated  with  herself  Miss 
Nystrom,  of  Stockholm.  Miss  Chapman  having  gone  to  Stockholm 
to  study  Slojd,  brought  back  her  teacher  and  opened,  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  1887,  an  experimental  normal  class  in  Sloid. 
The  foUowiug  statement  by  Mr.  Keep  of  the  tools  used  and  articles 
made  is  of  interest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  100  models  of  Naas 
are  here  reduced  to  33. 

bl5jd  tools  and  models. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  indispensable  tool  used  by  the  sleight  worker  is  the  knife.  The 
Swedish  knife  has  a  blade  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  immovablj  fixed  in  the 
handle,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  sharp  point.  Besides  the  knife  each  worker  has 
a  pencil,  a  square,  a  saw,  an  awl,  perhaps  a  pair  of  Jdividers,  and  hammer  and  nails. 
For  general  use  there  are  work-benches  of  Swedish  pattern,  but  not  much  unlike 
those  used  in  our  best  cabinet  shops.  Besides  there  are  sets  of  bits,  chisels,  gouges 
and  planes.    One  work-bench  and  one  set  of  tools  suffice  for  foiu*  scholars. 

MODELS  used  IN  THE  BEDFORD  (ENGLAND)  SCHOOU 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  made  by  schdars  as  a 
result  of  a  course  of  sleight  training:  I.  Pointer.  2.  Flower  stick.  3.  Penholder. 
4.  Bird's  perch.  5.  Flower  stick,  (square).  6.  Key-label.  7.  Slate-pencil  holder.  8. 
Dibbler.  (Pointed  stick  for  setting  out  flowers).  9.  Forked  clothes-pins.  10.  Paper 
knife.  11.  Flower  cross.  12.  Ruler.  13.  Knife-handle.  14.  Pen-tray.  15.  First 
Bpoon.  16.  Hammer  handle.  17.  Second  spoon.  18.  Bracket.  19.  Stocking  stretcher. 
20.  Trencher.  21.  Flower  stand.  22.  Butter  beater.  28.  Footstool  24.  Comer 
bracket.  25.  Nail  box.  26.  Sugar  scoop.  27.  Boot-jack.  28.  Shoe-brush  box. 
29.  Stool.    80.  Knife  box.     81.  Salt  box.    32.  Teapot  stand.    33.  Match  box. 

These  articles  are  carefully  arranged  in  the  above  list  in  the  order  of  their  diffi- 
culty, and  each  article  is  made  in  a  manner  and  by  steps  definitely  prescribed  by 
the  teacher.  So  simple  are  the  first  tasks,  and  so  exact  the  method,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  one  who  follows  it  to  fall  short  of  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  The 
wood  used  is  at  first  a  soft  wood  like  wliite  pine;  afterwards  a  harder  wood  is  em- 
ployed. Each  worker  keeps  in  his  own  drawer  every  article  made  by  him  or  her, 
marking  each  with  his  own  name,  and  receiving  all  at  the  end  of  uie  courae  for 
permanent  preservation. 

The  issue,  by  the  New  York  Industrial  Education  Association,  of 
the  Monograph,  already  referred  to,  *  giving  the  translation  by  Dr. 

♦The  Sloid  in  the  Service  of  the  School,  by  Otto  Salomon,  ph.  d.,  Director  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Slojd  Instruction,  Naas,  Sweden.  Translated  by  William  H. 
Carpenter,  ph.  d.,  of  Columbia  College.  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  PH. 
D.,  President  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association.  New  York  Inoustrial  Edu- 
pation  Association,  November,  1888,  **  Monographs,"  Vol.  I,  No.  0.  lasted  Bi- 
papnthly.    Pp.  28. 
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Carpenter  of  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Slojd  instruction  in 
some  of  its  various  relations  to  tne  general  subject  of  Education, 
by  Director  Salomon  himself,  enables  me  to  close  the  description  of 
this  kind  of  elementary  Manual  Training  with  the  words  of  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  to  whom  its  popularity  is  largely  due. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  much  some  of  theentnusiastic  Amer- 
ican advocates  of  Manual  Training  may  seem  at  times,  in  their  zeal 
to  promote  this  new  method,  to  overlook  the  relative  claims  of  older  * 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  ignore  the  existence  of  underlying 
pedagogic  principles  applicable  equally  to  all  sound  methods  of  edu- 
cation, Director  Salomon  commits  no  such  error.  He  sees  and  states 
clearly  the  relative  value  of  diflFerent  methods.  He  urges  Manual 
Training  only  on  pedagogical  grounds,  and  treats  it  as  but  a  single 
step; — one  factor  among  many  others  e^ucdly  important, — in  a  com- 
plete system  of  education;  nor  does  he  i^ore  the  need  of  providing 
for  the  CBsthet  ic  development  of  the  child.  His  arg;ument  is  that 
so  far  from  admitting  the  claim  put  forward  by  some  zealous  advo- 
cates of  a  purely  practical  training,  that  certain  things  should  be 
taught  at  school  because  they  can  be  practiced  at  home  in  after  life; 
that  very  fact  often  furnished  in  itself  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  taught:  while,  if  certain  desirable  features  are 'probably  not 
to  be  acquired  in  the  later  life  of  the  child,  that  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  teaching  them  in  school.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance, 
between  this  essay  by  Dr.  Salomon  and  the  paper  on  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Manual  Training,"  recently  read  by  Dr.  Harris  before  the 
meeting  of  Superintendents  in  Washington;  and  yet,  some  earnest 
promoters  of  Manual  Training  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  what 
seemed  to  their  impatience  the  too  conservative  attitude  assumed  by 
Dr.  Harris  towards  the  Manual  Training  movement. 

Dr.  Harris,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  recognizes  in  the 
blind  energy  given  by  some  to  promoting  the  introduction  of  mere 
industrial  work  in  school  a  danger  lest  the  more  important  develop- 
ment of  the  fiBsthetic  nature  of  the  child  may  be  ignored.  He 
realizes  that  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  peop^le  are  to  be 
best  promoted  by  the  preservation  of  their  proper  relative  relation 
between  the  various  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
successful  education  must  be  based  on  the  ascertained  truths  of  Psy- 
chology. In  this  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  sound  Pedagogy  he  is 
in  full  accord  with  Dr.  Salomon. 

In  the  paper  entited  *^  The  Slojd  in  the  Service  of  the  School,"  first 
published  in  German  in  1886,  which  is  given  in  the  "  Monograph  "  al- 
ready referred  to.  Dr.  Salomon  be^ns  with  the  following  quotation 
from  Fichte:  **  Public  education  is  the  real  vital  question  of  our 
time."  Briefly  referring  to  the  present  activity  in  all  educational 
matters,  and  pointing  to  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  reaction  towards  radicalism  and  free-thought  in  France, 
in  evidence  of  the  importance  to  the  State  of  the  educational  ques- 
tion, he  shows  how  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  in  commotion. 

Of  the  main  topic  of  his  paper  he  says: 
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One  of  these  questions,  and  certainly  not  the  one  least  capable  of  attracting  to 
itself  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the  Sldjd,  physical  labor  in  the  service  of  tl^  schooL 
It  is  beyond  doubt  a  great  error  to  regard  this  particular  educational  question, 
which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
connection  with  other  contemporary  phenomena  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  By 
means  of  its  material  nature  and  condition,  if  one  can  so  use  the  term;  because  of 
results  from  certain  points  of  view  already  visible,  the  Slqfdy  perhaps  in  a  hif  her 
degree  than  any  other  existing  or  suggested  branch  of  instruction,  has  been  aUe  to 
attract  attention  and  a  warm  enduring  interest,  and  this  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
degree  among  those  who  have  no  connection  with  the  school.  This  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  condition  of  things,  but  just  here  one  must  take  care,  from  a  pedwogical 
standpoint,  not  to  give  to  this  movement  for  Sldjd  instruction  another  significance 
than  with  right  belongs  to  it.  It  is,  namely — and  the  manner  of  ite  appearance  in 
different  countries  proves  this  point — notjfiing  else  than  a  definite  side  of  the  uni- 
versal reform  of  instruction,  and  is,  accordingly,  not  to  be  considered  or  treated  in 
any  other  way.  That  this  point  should  be  established  is  of  decisive  weight;  for 
otherwise  it  might  easily  come  about  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  questian 
might  be  shifted,  and  it  would,  consequently,  be  less  to  the  purpose  to  place  uie  Slqfd 
in  the  service  of  the  school,  than  the  school  in  the  service  of  the  SlojcL 

THE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  SLOJD  ADVOCATES. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  opposing  points  it  cannot  be  strongly  enough  emplift- 
sized  that  the  present  movement  for  Sldjd  instruction  is  never  to  be  viewed  in  the 
same  lijc^ht  with  a  similar  effort  tending  in  the  same  general  dbection.  As  a  whole, 
this  agitation  for  Sldjd  instruction  is  divided  into  two  different  movements,  which, 
although  confused  by  a  superficial  observer,  in  reality  have  nothing  in  common 
except  the  name.  The  one  is  of  purely  national-economical  significance,  in  that  it 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  domestic  industry  is  decreasing  more  and  more,  and  sets 
itself  the  task  of  taking  measures  to  teach  the  rural  population,  especially  fitting 
Sldjd  labors  for  home  occupations,  whose  products  may  be  applied  either  in  tiie 
house  itself,  or  may  serve  directly  for  sale.  This  Sldjd  movement  sees  in  the  school 
the  means  for  extending  Sldjd  skill.  The  universal  and  real  object  of  the  school  to 
be  an  educational  ipstitution  for  the  training  of  its  pupil  must,  in  accordance  with 
this  movement,  retire  into  the  background  before  the  design  to  give  to  the  pupil  the 
requisite  skill  to  prepare  certain  objects  destined  either  for  sale,  or  for  domestic  use. 
In  the  choice  of  such  labors,  then,  the  decision  must  be  made  from  points  of  view 
quite  other  than  pedagogical.  It  can  neither  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  sh<mld 
it  be,  whether  the  kind  of  labor,  or  the  method  of  instruction  employed  are  of  a 
character  to  influence  profitably  the  education  of  the  child.  The  objects  produced 
become  the  essential  part;  the  worker  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  incidental 
part.  Tlie  support  or  domestic  industry  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the 
most  powerful  factor  thereto,  the  school,  is  withdrawn  from  its  actual,  definite  task 
and  compelled  to  serve  purposes  foreign  to  it. 

It  is  wholly  different  with  the  other  movement  that  desires  to  place  tiie  Sl^  in 
the  service  oi  the  school.  Manual  labor  arranged  on  pedagogical  principles  is,  in 
many  respects,  an  extremely  efficient  means  for  the  education  of  children.  It  de- 
sires, therefore,  to  introduce  the  Sldjd  into  the  school,  not  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Sldjdj  but  because  it  believes  that  the  school  by  means  of  this  branch  of  study,  wfil 
exert  an  influence,  in  a  manner  more  perfect  and  as  many-sided  as  is  possible,  upon 
the  development  of  its  pupils.  Not  the  products  of  labor,  but  the  laborers  them- 
selves are,  according  to  this  idea,  the  most,  important  part.  Whether  the  objects 
produced  during  instruction  have  a  higher  or  lower  marKet  value;  whether  the  chil- 
dren shall  in  the  future  perform  the  same  labors,  or  not;  whether  the  kinds  Of  Sldjd 
with  which  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  school  are  the  best  fitted  for  trade  and  home  oc- 
cupation —  all  these,  and  other  points  of  view,  are  but  incidental.  They  are  as  little 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  instruction  as  though,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  adoption  of  a  school-book  its  practicableness  after  the  completion  of 
school  should  be  considered;  or  as  if  the  black-boards,  ruled  writing-books,  and 
copies  should  be  removed  from  the  school-room  because  the  children  must,  in  the 
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future  get  along  without  their  aid.  The  kinds  of  Sldid  and  their  methodical  ar- 
rangement are  here  only  means  and  must  be  so  regarded.  They  have,  so  far  as  the 
scliool  is  concerned,  in  tiiemselves  no  other  right,  save  in  the  measure  they  are  fitted 
to  perform  the  especial  educational  purposes  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  school 
ftpplies  them;  and  the  educational  value  that  they  have  is  the  only  standard  by 
-w-hich  to  judge  them. 

A  not  unimportant  part  of  the  opposition,  which  —  perhaps  less  in  Sweden  than 
in  other  countries  —  has  arisen  against  the  introduction  of  the  Slojd  into  the  school, 
IB,  ipvithout  a  doubt,  based  upon  a  very  explicable  confusion  of  these  two  move- 
ments, so  different  in  means  and  purpose,  on  the  part  of  such  teachers  as  stand  aloof 
from  the  movement.  Many  a  teacher,  perfectly  well  cognizant  of  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  carrying  out,  even  approximately,  the  many  and  weighty  requirements 
that  are  the  specific  task  of  the.school,  perhaps  mistakenly  believes  that  Sipjd  in- 
struction will  necessarily  docrease  the  emciency  of  the  school  and  will  turn  it  aside 
into  directions  foreign  to  its  educational  aims.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  will  not 
give  his  co-operation  if  he,  with  all  respect  for  the  advantages  of  domestic  indus- 
try, still  douDts  whether  it  is  right  to  lead  the  school  away  from  its  own  high  pur- 
I>oee  on  t6  foreim  ground,  however  worthy  of  attention  the  same  may  be.  The  op- 
poeition,  or,  at  least,  the  impassiveness  toward  the  question  of  Sl^  instruction  m 
i^hich  teachers  often  persist,  is  based,  accordingly,  to  no  slight  degree  upon  a  false 
conception  of  its  real  meaning. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SLOJD. 

What  educational  si^ification  has,  then,  the  Sldjdy  and  what  are  the  purposes  that 
may  be  claimed  for  it,  if  it  enters  into  the  service  of  the  school  ?  The  answer  to  this 
18  naturally  to  be  stated  differently,  according  as  the  one  concerned  represents  this  or 
that  pedago^cal  point  of  view.  The  disciples  of  Herbart  will  intensify  the  views 
and  conceptions  which  the  course  of  instruction  treats  by  means  of  the  self-depend- 
ence of  the  pupil.  From  this  stand-point  manual  labor  will  be  a  new  bond  to  unite 
concentrically  the  different  courses  of  instruction,  without  its  being  necessary  on 
this  account  to  renounce  the  fruits  that  Slqjd  instruction  produces  in  and  by  itself. 
The  supporters  of  the  pedagogical  system  of  Frobel  desire,  in  so  far  as  they  follow 
out  the  consequences  of  the  teachings  of  their  master,  to  introduce  into  the  actual 
school,  in  this  direction  too,  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten,  where  occupations 
form  the  real  foundation  of  education  and  instruction.  Others,  by  whom  the  dif- 
ference between  primary  and  technical  educational  institutions  is  not  clearly  enough 
accentuated,  desire  that  the  SloJd  shall  assume  in  the  school  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
I^eparatory  mechanical  education,  in  which  the  trades  shall  be  represented  as  much 
as  possible.  Others,  again,  — and  most  of  those  connected  with  the  school  who 
have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  belong,  certainly,  to  them — see  in  the  Slojd 
arranged  according  to  pedagogical  principles,  an  efficient  educational  means  of 
high  significance.  They  know  and  acKnowledge  that  manual  l£fbor  rightly  arranged 
and  rightly  conducted  is  capable  of  awakening  and  stren^hening  in  children  cer- 
tain Qualities  of  unconditional  value,  not  only  Tor  the  school,  but  also,  and  before  all 
^se,  for  life.  What  they  desire  to  attain  by  means  of  the  Sldjd  is,  accordingly, — 
the  expression  may,  after  all,  not  be  understood  by  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  this 
idea  from  the  one  side  only —  a  formal  education;  and  all  may  be  tolerably  well 
convinced  that  principally  m  this  characteristic,  as  an  efficient  educational  means, 
the  Sl^'d  will  later  on  be  able  to  conquer  its  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school. 

**  The  aim  of  education  is,  beyond  question,  to  bring  about  a  development  as 
manynsided.as  possible.  The  pedagogical  value  of  a  subject  of  instruction  or  prac- 
tice easily  shows,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  to  what  degree 
it  can  assist  in  this  development.  Since,  in  consequence  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
the  qualities  and  powers  which  the  educator  has  to  regard,  no  subject  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  into  consideration  all  sides  of  the  formal  education,  such  a  choice  of 
the  different  educational  means  must  naturally  be  sought  that  they  shall  mutually 
supplement  each  other  and  together  form  a  whole.  If,  then,  a  new  subject,  as  such 
an  educational  means,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  school,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  what  side  of  the  development  it  can  and  must  promote;  as  well  as  whether 
from  it  is  to  be  expected  a  complete  educational  result.  If  it  is  then  shown  that  this 
side  had  already  sufficient  attention,  then  the  suggested  subject  is,  in  this  respect, 
Boperfluous.  If  the  contrary  is  true,  it  is  to  be  and  must  be  given  place  with  the 
otner  subjects,  unless  the  effort  for  a  harmonious  education  is  to  be  with  the  edu- 
cator only  a  meaningless  catoh-word.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics  into  the  school  furnishes  pertinent  examples  on  this  point." 
The  value  of  the  Sldjd  as  an  educational  means  is,  coraparatively,gea|dM.many- 
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sided.  Beside  the  skill  to  turn  the  hand  to  useful  labor,  which  is  taught  the  chil- 
dren to  their  undeniable  advantage,  it  is  also  capable,  in  other  wa^s  of  aasiflQiig  to 
a  notable  extent  in  the  development  of  varions  powers  and  quakties  valuabie  in 
after  life.  Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  love  for  labor,  and,  as  a  direct  oonae- 
quence,  industry  and  persistence.  Self-reliance,  exactness  and  attentiveiieBB  are 
other  characteristics  that  are  demanded  in  the  Sldjd,  and,  accordingly,  also  attain 
development  through  it.  That  the  SUifd,  like  drawing,  helps  also  to  sharpen  the 
eye  and  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  is  obvious.  Finally,  as  an  object  of  Wifd  in- 
struction may  also  be  cited  that  through  it  the  pupil  will  be  inspired  with  a  respect 
for  manual  labor;  as  well  as  that  the  school  through  it  will  be  better  able  to  fuither 
the  so  necessary  physical  education  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

Several  pa^es  follow  in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  varions  kinds  of  occupations  are  considered.  Many  reasons  are 
advanced  in  the  end  for  the  decision  reached  in  favor  of  "  Slojd  in 
Wood  ";  as  finally  developed,  and  now  taught  in  the  Training  School 
at  Naas. 

In  the  following  pages  the  value  of  this  method  and  the  philoeoph- 
'ical  reasons  which  justify  the  preference  are  given.  He  closes  with 
a  word  concerning  the  most  essential  factor  in  all  education,  the 
Teacher  himself. 

Pedagogic  Advantages*  op  Wood  Sl5jd. 


Another,  and  when  it  concerns  a  subject  of  instruction,  not  insisnlfioant  advan- 
tage in  the  kind  of  Sldjd  in  question  is  that  it  is  well  fitted  for  meuiodiaU  arrange- 
ment. There  can  thus,  after  the  necessaiy  investigationB  and  preliminary  labocB 
have  been  made,  be  set  up  a  series  of  wooden  models,  in  which  ttie  accompanypig 
exercises  proceed  by  degrees;  from  easy  to  difficult,  from  simple  to  complex.  This 
fact  is  of  importance,  because  a  kind  of  labor  can  thus  be  first  placed  m  the  serv- 
ice of  the  school  and  made  use  for  its  purposes  when  it  is  capable  of  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  laws  that  didactics  recognizes  as  universally  binding.  Finally,  it 
must*!not  remain  imnoticed  that  SKUd  in  wood  requires  a  number  of  tools  and  gives 
an  opportunity  for  many  different  manipulations,  in  oonsecjuenoe  of  whk^  it,  per- 
haps, before  every  other  kind  of  SlSrfd,  is  best  fitted  to  give  at  least  a  relatively 
universal  skillfulness  of  hand. 

The  more  tools  and  manipulations  a  kind  of  SKtjd  requires,  the  greater  is  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  hand  that  is  able  to  carry  it  out.  This  ^  a  matter  of  course;  jost^  as 
viewed  from  the  s^me  stand-point,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  pupil,  in  the  execution 
of  a  task,  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  as  many  tools  and  manipulations  as  possible. 
The  criticism  that  is  not  seldom  made  by  so-called  **  practical ''  persons  against  the 
Slojd  pursued  for  pedagogical  purposes,  that  the  object  could  be  prepared  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  without  tne  use  of  this  number  of  tools  is,  accordingly, 
irrelevant.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  categorv  with  the  charge  against  a 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  wno,  in  certain  exercises  should  direct  jumping  over  obsta- 
cles, when  the  pupils  could  have  gone  their  way  much  more  easilj  without  them. 
Such  and  similar  remarks  only  show  tliat  the  critic  regards  theSUhd  from  points  of 
view  other  than  purely  pedsigogical,  and  that  he  places,  the  finished  work  and  its 
sale  value  higher  than  the  development  that  the  pupil  has  acquired  during  the  work. 

adaptability  of  VABIOUS  kinds  of  slojd  to  school  PUBF06KS  OONSIDKRXD. 

Concerning  Sldjd  in  wood,  it  was  previously  stated  that  it  comprised  within  itaelf 
as  kinds  of  Sl^'d,  partly  Sl^  in  cabinet-work,  partly  SU^d  in  wood  carving  and 
turning.  On  a  nearer  examination  it  will,  however,  be  found  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  one  first  named,  Slojd  in  cabinet-work,  that  is  perfectly  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
above  mentioned  demands  for  a  manual  labor  applicable  as  a  means  of  education  ; 
neither  turning  nor  wood  carving  answer  in  themselves  to  the  donands  that  must 
necessarily  be  made  of  them.  Many  friends  of  Sldjd  instruction  have,  as  far  as 
wood  carving  is  concerned,  overlooked  just  this  point  and  consequently,  have  allowed 
this  kind  of  Slojd  to  occupy  a  place  in  instruction  that  oug^t  ^y  no  means  to  fall  to 
its  share.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  here  in  place  to  enter  briefly  into  some  of  the  most 
essential,  but  not,  however,  weighty  reasons,  that  are  generally  advanced  to  prove 
the  usefulness  of  wood  carving  as  a  principal  branch  of  instruction  in  the  school. 
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It  is  at  the  outset,  claiiued  that  wood  carving  is  of  especially  important  significance 
for  the  education  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  that,  therefore,  without  regard  to  its 
manifest  faults,  this  kind  of  Sldjd  should  be  diligently  pursued.  Against  this,  the 
foUow'ing  is  to  be  said.  Wood  carving  may  be,  indeed,  of  incontestable  importance 
for  the  ^ucation  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  from  this  it  by  no  means  foUows  that 
this  is  the  case  precisely  at  this  particular  stage.  Such  a  conclusion  is  just  as  unwar- 
ranted as  if,  for  instance,  we  should  sav,^that  because  the  theory  of  fractions  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  development  of  mathematical  conceptions,  it  must  precede 
in  the  school,  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Such  a  proceeding  were  fool- 
ish, and  it  would  be  just  as  unreasonable  to  make  use  of  wood  carving  as  an  aesthetic 
educational  means  at  a  stage  where  it  does  not  belong.  If  this  aBsthetical  develop- 
ment shall  be  something  other  than  an  empty  catch-word,  then  one  must  necessarily 
begin  with  the  foundation  ;  that  is,  the  child  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  accustomed 
to  perform  every  labor  with  order  and  exactness,  and  it  must  be  made  intelligible  to 
him,  that  it  is  a  peremptory  condition  only  to  regard  a  thing  beautiful  when  it  is 
'well  executed,  and  that,  therefore,  an  object  carelessly  made,  be  it  decorated  with 
as  many  ornaments  as  it  will,  is,  and  must  be  ugly.  Experience  shows  distinctly, 
that  if  one  really  wishes,  in  complete  seriousness,  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, one  must  proceed  precisely  in  this  way.  In  schools  where  it  is  overlooked  that 
omamentation  always  oelongs  to  a  last  stadium,  that  it  should  crown  the  labor  and 
not  be  the  starting  point,  and  where  one  begins  early  with  wood  carvings,  work  is,  on 
accoimt  of  bad  execution,  very  often  anvthing  else  but  tasteful.  He  must  be  truly 
sanguine,  who  will  imagine,  or  cause  others  to  imagine,  that  such  bunglings,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  form  and  coniposition  pass  wholly  into  the  background  before 
omamentation,  can  work  to  the  advantage  of  an  sBSthetic  education. 

May  not  these  superficialities,  which  often  appear  to  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  attract  the  eye  and  to  divert  attention  from  the  details  of  execution,  on  the  con- 
trary, instil  into  the  pupils  a  wholly  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  ?  Might 
not  the  foundation,  thereby  be  laid  for  a  superficiality  of  observation,  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  might  act  injuriously  upon  the  domain  of  the  purely  moral,  in  that 
the  young  would  be  systematically  led  to  lay  greater  weight  upon  appearing  than 
upon  really  being? 

EDUCATION  HAS  HIGHER  AIMS  THAN  AMUSEMENT;  OR,  EVEN,  FTTTINO  FOR  UFE  00- 

CUPATIONS. 

Another  reason  that  it  is  customary  to  bring  forward  when  the  (question  has  to 
do  with  giving  to  wood  carving  a  dominating  place  in  Slojd  instruction,  is  that  such 
labors  are  better  fitted  for  home  occupation  than  those  that  are  included  within  the 
province  of  Sl^  in  cabinet-work ;  and  since  the  school  ought  to  work  for  after  life, 
the  pupils  should  perform  precisely  such  labors  as  they  can  later  carry  out  inde- 
pendently during,  and  after  the  time  for  going  to  school.  This  reason,  too,  as  can 
easily  be  shown,  has  only  an  apparent  value.  In  the  first  place,  the  Slojd,  regarded 
as  a  'means  of  education,  has  far  higher  and  weightier  purposes  than  to  serve  only 
for  an  amusement  in  leisure  hours.  Several  of  these  purposes  have  been  previously 
indicated.  If,  in  order  to  promote  home  occupation,  wood  carving  should  be  favored 
in  the  school  above  Sl6jd  in  cabinet-work,  with  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  find  room  in  the  house  for  a  wood  carver's  table  than  for  a  carpenteir's 
bench,  it  would  manifestly  have  the  same  significance  as  it  in  the  school  in  instruc- 
tion in  gymnastics  —  which,  indeed,  also  has  physical  development  for  its  materlsl 
aim — &e  gymnastic  appointments  should  be  excluded  because  the  pupils  have  no 
opportunity  at  home  to  place  such  appliances,  and,  accordingly,  could  not  execute 
there  the  motions  exercised  in  the  school.  A  pedagogically  educated  gymnast, 
however  could  scarcely  entertain  such  a  view.  On  the  contrary,  he  might  say  that 
precisely  because  the  home  can  probably  not  provide  such  apparatus,  without  which 
a  satisfactory  advantage  from  gymnastics  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  school  must 
give  its  pupils  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  same  in  the  appointed  exercises.  It 
IS  the  same,  too,  with  the  employment  of  cabinet-making  in  the  service  of  the 
schooi.  So  far  from  its  being  a  fact  that  the  difficulty  —  a  difficulty,  moreover, 
more  apparent  than  real  —  of  procuring  at  home  the  tools  necessary  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  kind  of  Sldjd  should  compel  the  school  to  throw  its  weight  upon  wood 
carving,  which,  from  several  points  of  view,  is  less  fitting ;  the  absolutely  opposite 
mode  of  thought  is,  on  the  contrarv,  the  right  one.  One  must,  indeed,  conclude  as 
follows :  Sl^  in  cabinet-making,  but  not  in  wood  carving,  is  the  most  fitting  kind 
of  labor  for  the  development  of  the  child.  Children  might  conceivably  be  able  to 
occupy  themselves  at  home  with  no  other  Sldjd  in  wood  than  wood-carving ;  ac- 
cordingly the  school,  if  it  can,  must  choose  Sldjd  in  cabinet-making  for  its  pupils. 
Moreover,  they  who  have  their  eyes  upon  what  a  Slqjd,  rightly  pursued,  can  and 
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must  accomplish,  would  scarcely  recognize  wood  carving  as -an  especially  fitting 
household  labor.  The  evil  consequences  of  too  long  sitting  still  during  develop 
menti  have  been  so  often  set  forth  that  it  is  universally  considered  desirable  to  ob- 
viate it  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Can,  then,  a  Sldjd  that  is  exercised  sitting, 
and  that,  besides,  must  apparently  overtax  the  eyes,  he  really  pronounced  a  ^ood 
domestic  labor  ?  Are  not  pupils,  as  well  in  the  school  as  during  household  tasks  al- 
ready obliged  to  sit  still  enough  ?    Only  one  answer  to  these  ouestions  is  possible. 

But  even  on  the  assumption  that  wood-carving  is  an  excellent  home  occupation, 
one  ought,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  school  should 
practice  it,  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  it,  should  neglect  genuine  educational 
ends.  Ever^rthing  should  have  its  true  place  and  its  proper  time.  It  is  with  wood- 
carving  as  with  many  feminine  decorative  labors.  Simple  crochet- work  or  art  em- 
broiderv,  if  the  necessary  conditions  are  at  hand,  can  be  learned  very  quickly.  The 
school  does  not  need  to  concern  itself  about  them.  Liet  it  confine  itself  to  its  own 
task,  namely  to  this,  to  lay  the  foundation.  Then,  w^ill  the  kind  of  labor  which, 
from  the  one  point  of  view  or  the  other,  is  best  fitting  for  *'  life,*"  be  easilv  taken  up 
when  the  time  has  come  for  it.  Let  the  endeavor  also  be  made  that,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  to-day  may  be  useful  for  the  development  of  the  child,  that  is  pursued 
which  possibly  may  be  serviceable  to-morrow.  Every  day  has  its  own  care.  This 
may  be  considered  for  all  educational  instruction,  whatever  branch  it  may  concern, 
a  correct  fundamental  principle. 

If,  furthermore,  one  will  go  somewhat  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  he  will 
find  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  doubtful  whether  the  school  by  the  introduction  of 
this  household  labor  that  is  suggested,  will  really  derive  advantage  from  that  from 
which  it  proposes  to  derive  advantage,  especially  if,  as  has,  indeed,  been  recommended , 
this  home  occupation  should  be  made  obligatory. 

Has, then,  an  extended  experience  not  shown,  alas,  more  than  sufficiently,  that 
the  text-books  and  occupations  of  the  school,  in  no  way  become,  in  general,  so 
attractive  to  the  pupils  that  they,  after  their  entrance  into  active  life,  choose  pre- 
cisely those  for  amusement  in  leisure  hours  ?  Might  not  one,  on  the  contrary,  assume 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  probability,  that  if  the  school  wishes  to  deter  the  chil- 
dren from  a  certain  occupation,  it  needs  only  to  compel  them  to  practice  it  as  much 
as  possible,  during  the  scnool  period  ?  The  effect  of  the  operation  of  this  principle 
will,  certainly,  never  be  absent. 

Much  might  still  be  added  to  the  thoughts  just  expressed,  but  since  this  essay  has 
already  become  more  comprehensive  than  was  originally  intended,  it  is  plainly  time 
to  close. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  INFLUENCE  EXERTED  BY  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER. 

A  further  element  might  still,  however,  bo  touched  upon,  because  it  is  indisputablj 
the  weightiest  where  educational  instruction  is  concerned,  be  it  in  Slojd  or  in  another 
department.  * 

This  element  is  the  teacher.  As  I  have  earlier  intimated  that  nearly  all  questions 
run  out  into  a  question  of  education  or  are  solved  by  it,  in  the.  same  manner  might 
every  system  or  instruction,  or  the  method  derived  from  it,  be  said  to  run  out  into 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  System  and  method  are,  in  themselves,  only  empty 
forms;  to  the  teacher  it  is  reserved  to  breathe  into  them  the  life-bringing  spirit.  To 
give  the  most  admirable  method  to  a  bad  teacher,  would  be  like  placing  a  good 
sword  in  the  hand  of  an  inexperienced  fighter.  In  the  strife  over  different  concep- 
tions and  over  a  different  manner  of  proceeding,  let  this  not  be  left  out  of  sight, 
and  let  one,  at  the  same  time,  always  remember  that  as  the  teacher,  so  is  also  the 
school. 

An  authoritative  statement  issued  in  English  by  the  Normal 
School  at  Naas,  follows;  this  will  be  ^ven  at  the  end  of  this  paner, 
in  connection  with  the  "  tables," — giving  lists  of  the  tools  and  moaels 
used  at  Naas,  which  were  appended  to  the  Report  by  M.  Sluys.* 

The  following  sentences  from  the  farewell  address  to  his  pupils  by 
Director  Salomon,  on  September  1, 1887,  afford  a  glimpse  oi  the  pur- 

Eose,  character,  and  personality  of  this  remarkable  teacher,  who  is 
imself  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Teacher,  set  forth 
in  the  quotation  given  above. 

The  address  from  which  the  following  words  are  quoted  is  given 
in  full  in  "  Educational  Leaflet,"  No.  29,  issued  February  16,  1889, 

'See  seq.  pages  889-891.  T'lZZ^ 
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by  the  New  york  Industrial  Educational  Association,  and  with  its 
suggestions  of  the  warm  personal  relations  existing  between  pupils 
and  master,  fitly  closes  this  account  of  Slojd  and  the  Schools  of  xT&as* 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  AT  NAAS. 
By  Herr  Otto  Salomon,  ph.  d. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  You  are  now  not  about  to  finish,  but  to  begin.  At  least, 
if  I  have  been  understood  by  you  —  and  if  not,  the  fault  has  undoubtedly  been 
mine,  not  yours  —  you  must  have  seen  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  inntitution  to 
make  self-reliance  an  agent  in  every  work,  for  every  development  produced  by  this 
work.    *    ♦    * 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  our  instruction  forbids  every  uncritical,  slavish  im- 
itation; that  as  I  have  said  many  times,  you  can  follow  our  system  without  using 
our  models.  For  the  models  are  not  the  principles,  but  the  tem{K)rary  expression 
of  them;  the  models  are  the  word,  which  may  kill,  while  the  spirit  alone  can  give 
life,  progress,  development 

Development,  that  is,  in  a  double  meaning,  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  To  rear 
the  tender  plant,  to  develop  the  manifold  powers  that  are  enclosed  in  it,  to  awaken, 
form,  strengthen,  to  taiake  more  capable,  more  virtuous,  to  lead  not  so  much  for- 
wardis  as  upwards,  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction,  an  aim  to  which  you  may  sacrifice 
joyfully  your  life's  best  thoughts  and  powers. 

•*  He  who  has  planted  a  tree  has  not  lived  in  vain,"  is  a  Hindoo  proverb,  and  it  is 
true,  for  he  who  has  by  his  work  multiplied  the  useful,  the  good  here  below,  has 
left  traces  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  if  he  has  lived  here  or 
not;  but  still  more  this  expression  may  be  applied  to  the  teacher ,  to  him  whose  aim 
is  to  make  man  liimself  the  best,  highest  and  most  godlike  here  on  earth,  better  and 
consequently  happier.    ♦    *    ♦ 

I  said  that  our  system  of  instruction  must  in  a  double  sense  write  on  its  flag,  de- 
velopment.  Jt  is  a  sign  of  life,  standing  still,  a  sign  of  death,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for  the  teacher  than  to  regard  his  own  develop- 
ment as  fimshed,  than  to  fix  once  for  all  his  opinions,  his  mode  of  proceeding.  This 
is  to  knowingly  prepare  the  ground  for  a  most  inflexible  enemy  to  teaching,  routine. 

Take  care!  as  we  have  tried  during  these  weeks  by  discussions  to  clear  up  antl 
improve  —  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  v«duable  contributions  you 
have  made  —  so  must  every  one  of  you  give  something  of  his  own  personality  and 
thus  to  the  dead  form  give  the  vivifying  spirit.  From  this  point  of  view  we  now 
are  present,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  work,  and  if  you  go  to  it  -with 
earnest  intentions,  though  the  hour  of  farewell  is  near,  still  our  work  may  be  done 
in  common;  for  fortunately,  it  is  not  bound  by  the  limits  of  time  and  space. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  that  falls  from  heaven  Uke  rain,  continually 
rest  on  the  beginning  of  your  work,  that  is  the  feeling  that  now  fills  my  heart  and 
takes  away  the  bitterness  from  this  parting. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Monograph  of  the  New  York  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Association,  already  quoted  from,  and  entitled  "  The  Slojd  in 
the  Service  of  the  School,'^  and  the  "  Tables  of  the  Tools  and  Models 
used  at  Naas,"  which  last  are  ^iven  at  tlie  end  of  Part  II  of  M.  Sluy's 
report,  (*'  Monograph  No.  2,  vol.  2,"  March,  1889),  follow  here. 

SLOJD  INSTRUCTION  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  THE  A  UTHORITIES  OF  NAAS, 

SWEDEN 

Appendix. 

The  foUowing  exposition  of  the  aim,  method  and  means  of  SKSjd  instruction,  is 
the  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  English  by  the  Normal  School  at  N&fis: 

A.  Aim  op  the  Instruction. 

Whilst  the  elementary  schools  prepare  the  children  indirectly  for  life,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  teaching  of  Sldjd  is  to  give  the  pupils  formal  instruction,  that  is,  to 
develop  their  mental  and  physical  powers.  It  has,  also,  for  its  material  and  practi- 
cal aim,  the  acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  hand.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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This  formal  education  which  Slojd  has  in  view,  aims  principals  at  instilling  a 
taste  for,  and  love  of  work  in  general;  inspiring  respect  for  rough,  honest  bodily 
labour;  training  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness  and  neatness;  accustoming; 
to  attention,  inaustrj  and  perseverance;  promoting  the  development  ci  the  ]^7si- 
oal  powers;  training  the  eye  and  sense  of  form. 

B.  Thb  Method  and  Aim  of  Instugtion. 

I.   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Attendance  at  SlSjjd  instruction  s'lould  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In 
order  to  insure  this,  the  work  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  It  must  be  useful. 

2.  It  must  not  require  fatiguing  preparatory  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  various 
tools. 

8.  It  must  afford  varietv. 

4.  It  must  be  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

5.  It  must  be  reid  work,  not  play. 

6.  It  must  not  be  so-called  knick-knacks,  that  is,  articles  of  luxury. 

7.  It  must  become  the  property  of  the  pupil. 

8.  It  must  correspond  with  the  capabihties  of  the  pupils. 

9.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  completed  with  exactness. 

10.  It  must  admit  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

11.  It  must  exercise  the  thinkin&^  powers  and  not  be  purely  mechanicaL 

12.  It  must  strengthen  and  develop  the  bodily  powers. ' 
18.  It  must  assist  in  developing  the  sense  of  form. 

14.  It  must  allow  of  the  use  of  numerous  manipulations  and  various  tools. 

II.  The  Teacher. 

1.  The  instruction  must  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher,  if  possible,  by  the  same 
teacher  who  instructs  in  intellectual  subjects. 

2.  The  teacher  should  conduct,  superintend  and  control  the  work;  but  guard 
against  directly  putting  his  hand  to  it. 

in.  The  Age  op  the  Pupil. 

In  order  to  follow  with  advantage  the  course  of  instruction,  the  pupil  ought  to 
have  reached  that  stage  of  development  usually  attained  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

IV.  Branches  op  Instruction. 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  several  kinds  of  Sldjdj  acts  detrimentally  for 
the  following  reasons:  A  sufficient  number  of  subjects  are  already  taught  in  t..e 
school  and  every  different  branch  of  Sldjd  is  a  subject  in  itself; 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  work  is  short  and  limited; 

By  different  kinds  of  work,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  would  be  easily  directed,— 
therefore,  the  instruction  in  Sldjd  should  be  confined  to  one  branch. 

For  the  above  mentioned  standard  of  a^,  wood-Sldjd  is  the  most  suitable.  It  in- 
cludes carpentry,  turnery  and  wood-carving. 

SWQd  carpentry  differs' from  trade-carpentry  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  objects  made;  in  general,  the  objects  are  smaller 
than  those  made  in  the  trade. 

2.  The  tools  which  are  used;  for  instance,  the  knife,  is  the  most  important  tcK)l  in 
wood-5/^  —  in  carpentry  it  is  rarely  used. 

8.  The  method  of  workmg;  in  trade-carpentry  there  is  division  of  labor  —  in  Sl^^ 
none  whatever.  Turnery  may  be  taken  as  a  different  branch  of  instruction,  and  as 
such  be  quite  well  separated  from  wood-?16jd. 

V.  The  Number  op  Pupils. 

Individual  instruction  is  generally  advisable.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Sioyi 
which  on  fundamental  and  practical  grounds  can  not  be  taught  as  a  class  sabject: 
therefore  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  one  teacher  must  be  limited. 

VI.  The  Models. 

In  order  to  make  the  instruction  as  intuitive  as  possible,  models  ought  to  be  usai 
in  preference  to  drawings.  The  form  should  be  sketched  either  directly  by  niacin^ 
the  model  on  the  piece  of  wood,  or  by  means  of  a  diagram  drawn  witn  ruler  aod 
compass  on  the  wood. 
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In  airanging  a  series  of  models  the  following  points  must  be  observed: 
A.  As  TO  THE  Choice  of  the  Models. 

1.  AU  articles  of  luxury  are  to  be  excluded. 

2.  The  objects  made  are  to  be  capable  of  being  used  at  homa 

3.  They  afe  to  be  such  objects  that  the  pupils  can  finish  them  without  any  help. 

4.  They  are  to  be  such  objects  as  can  be  made  entirely  of  wood. 

5.  The  work  is  not  to  be  polished. 

6.  As  little  material  as  possible  is  to  be  used. 

7.  The  pupils  are  to  learn  to  work  both  in  hard  and  soft  woods. 

8.  Tumnenr  and  carving  are  to  be  used  as  little  as  possible. 

9.  The  models  are  to  develop  the  pupil's  sense  of  form  and  beautv. 

In  order  to  attain  this,  the  series  must  include  a  number  of  examples  of  form,  such 
08  spoons,  ladles  and  other  curved  objects  which  are  suitable  for  execution  by  the 
band  alone,  guided  by  the  eye. 

10.  The  whole  series  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  the 
necessary  took,  and  to  know  and  carry  out  all  the  most  important  manipulatioiM 
connected  with  wood. 

K  As  TO  THE  AJtaANOSMENT  OF  THE  MODELS. 

1.  The  series  must  progress  without  break  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex. 

2.  There  must  be  a  refreshing  variety. 

8.  The  models  must  follow  in  such  progressive  order  that  by  means  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  pupils  may  obtain  the  necessary  aptitude  to  make  the  following 
ones  without  direct  help. 

4.  The  models  must  be  so  graduated  that  at  every  stage  the  pupil  is  able  to  make 
an  exact  copj,  not  merely  an  approximate  one. 

6.  In  makmg  the  first  models,  only  a  small  number  of  tools  must  be  used;  as  the 
work  progresses,  the  number  of  tools  and  manipulations  should  gradually  increase. 

6.  At  first  the  knife,  as  the  fundamental  tool,  should  be  mostly  used. 

7.  Rather  hard  woods  should  generally  be  used  for  the  first  models. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  series,  the  models  should  be  capable  of  being  quickly 
executed,  and  gradually,  models  which  require  a  longer  time  should  be  given. 

Table  I,— Tools  used  cU  NdAs, 


lv>ols. 


Number  of  this 

tool  neoesMuy 

for  timuMaoe- 

ousworkin 

of  IS. 


1  Turning  Web 

2  Levelii^Saw 

8  CommoD  Saw 

4  Oompaas  Saw 

5  Back  Saw 

ft  Jointer  Plane 

7  Jack  Plane 

8  Smooching  Plane. . . . 

9  Curve  Plane 

10  Round-nose  Pincers 

11  Flat-nose  Plncera  . . . 
U  Pliers 


13  Tongs  (Smith 'R) 

H  Set  of  Paring  Chisels. 
15  Set  of  Morttoe  Chisels. 
IftOoug 

17  Flan 

18  Round  vi)  FQe. . 

19  Rat-tail  Pile 

»  Triangular  File 

St  Oenter-Ut  and  Augers  (M) 
«Awl(andcaae),.7:....  ... 

©Knife , 

W  Draw  Knife 

»  Hammer 

WMallet 


gOompasses 

»  DouHeCompasaeB  . 
»  Mandrels... rrrr.. 
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Table  L^TooU  U9ed  at  iVaa»— Continued. 


Tools. 


in  Sweden.    |    ^^^^^i^ 


80  Screwdriver 

81  WabHtrinque 

82  Priming  Wire  (artillei-y)  or  Spout  (Oer.  LSffefcaaen) . 

88  Screw-praflB , 

84  Axe 

86  Beam  Oompaaaefi 

86T-bevel 

87  Try  Square 

8H  Olue  rot  and  Brsuhes 

89  Orindstone 

40  Oilstone 

41  Joiner's  Bench . 


K.  O. 
0    80 


42  Metre  ( vard  measure) . 
48  Turners  Chisels. 


44  Turner's  Oouges  . 

4fi  Sandpaper 

40  Turning  lathe  . . . . 


0 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1 
4 
0 
25 
0 
6 
6 
1 


70    00 


100    79 


At  NUls  a  complete  outfit  for  12  pupils  costs  600  franca. 

Table  II.— Seric«  of  100  models  used  in  the  Ndds  method, 

[All  these  objects  are  in  wood.    Those  marked  with  a  *  are  turned.     Price  of  entire  coUectlxi'^ 

crowns,  or  about  70  francs.  J 


ModeU 


Tools  employed  in  making  each  object. 

[The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  first  coiu£^ 
TVibtel.] 


1  Pin 

9  Prop  for  flowers  (round  section) 

8  Prop,  square  or  diamond  shaped  . . . 

4  Label 

6  Clothes-pin  (without  spring) 

6  Pin  for  horse-collar 

7  Paper-knife  (or  cutter) 

8  Clothes-horse  (or  frame) 

9  Butter-Paddle 

10  Small  flat  rule 

11  Cross-bar  support  for  flower-pot  . . . 

12  Spoon  

18  Handle  for  hammer 

14  Spoon  

15  ♦Tool-handle 

16  Butter  Spoon 

17  Board  on  which  to  cut  bread 

18  Sock-form  (for  laundress) 

19  Sugar-scoop 

20  Stocking-frame  (for  laundress),. . .  . 

21  Scythe- whetter 

22  Pegs 

28  •  Pegs  turned,  mushroom  shape 

24  ♦  Pin  or  plug  for  horse-collar 

26  Axe-handle 

26  Small  dish  for  soft  soap 

27  Peg  to  dam  stockings  on 

28  Sugar  spoon 

29  •  Bread-pricker  (Swedish  "  Stapp  ") 

30  Open-work  for  flower  pots 

81  Stool  for  Trellis 

82  Rake-head 

83  Pot  Spoon 

84  Beetle 

36  Flour  Spoon 

86  ♦  Weaver's  Pulley 

87  Mallet 

88  Bread-shovel 

89  Large  flat  rule 

40  *Boo^ jack,  with  spur 


8,84,28 

8,28,26 

8,  6,87,85,iaril8 

8,  7,  6,87  a'^^.  87.28.  a  1, 18 

8,  8.  1,85    ^  rlia^ 

8,37,  1,28  I.  6  1^1 

1,  6,85,  8        3^,29 

2,  7,  6,21       :i  1,28,  r« 

1,  8,  6,86.i.r.^,RL^i,  H  29 
8,  6,87,85  JT.  S.U.^-r^.l-i 

8,  6,87,85.:^.  hM^Z^.lh 

8,84,  7,  1/1  L S3. 16/^1 5  JK, 29, 18 

2,31,28,  6,1b  :^J 

8,84,  7,14,23,16,26,82,29,  5,88,18 

8,81,25,21 

3.84,  7,  1,14,28,16,26,32,18 

8,  7,  6,87,86,27,  1,14,17,  8,21,29 

8,  2,  7,  6,21,86,81,  8,18,29 

8,84,  7,  6,  1,14,  8,23,27,16,^18,29 

3,  2,  7,  6,21,25,31,  8,18,29 

3,  6,37,85,  8,28,18,  1,81,  5,18 

8,  7,  6,86,35,27,21,  8,  5,23,14,18 

8,  7,  6.87,35,27,21,  7,  5,  2,  8 

3,81,25 

3.84,  6,86,24,81,  8,37,  3,18,29 

8,  7.  6,16.82,29,85,  8,14,18,29 

3!84!  7,14,28,16,28,32,29,  6,18,21 

8,84,25,12 

3,  7,  6,87,85,  6,  8,26,18,28 

8,  7,  6,37,86,  6,  8.27,  1,21,16,18 

2,  6,  8,81,28,18,87,85,16,27,21,18,29 
3,84,  7,  1,14,  8,16,82,29,94,  6,81,28,18 
8,84,  6,86,20,  8,87,21,28,27,  1,14,17,29 
3,84,  7.  2,16,82,29,24,31,  6,14,83,18 
8,84,25,27,87,  6,21,14 

8.  6,87,27,  2,  8,17,85,21,29 

3,34,  7.  6,  1,28,86,  6,14,31,  8.18,29 

See  Model  No.  10. 

37,  6,37,86,28,  5,14,  8,18,29 
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All  tlkcae  objects  are  in  wood.    Those  marked  with  a  *  are  turned.     Price  of  entire  collection,  50 

crowns,  or  about  70  francs.] 


Models. 


41  ShuUle 

42  NaUbox 

43  •  Roller  for  pastry 

44  •  Boot- jack  aumed  feet) 

45  Hatchet-handle .V 

46  Fisherman's  reel 

47  Small  hand-cart 

48  Salt-box 

49  EeK-rack  or  wash-tub    iporte-senfs  on 

Cfuvier\ 
60  Board  for  cutting  bread  (form  of  flsh) 

51  Match-box  withUd 

52  Match-box  with  fricUon 

53  Box  with  f ricUon 

54  Pegs 

55  Beetle  for  linen  fastened  on  pin 

56  Skimmer 

57  Boot-Jack 

68  Fish-qpoon  (grooved  handle) 

60  Covered  box  (two  compartments) 

60  Pen-box,  for  school  use 

61  Knife-box 

62  Box  for  dish-washer 

68  Scraper 

64  Stool 

65  Salt-box 

66  Carpenter's  square 

67  Carpenter's  square,  4.50 

68  Beam-compass 

59  Picture-frame 

70  Spoon  for  skimming  cream  (clasped) 

71  Oval  bread-board 


78  Large  pot-spoon 

78  CJarvea  l»ead-board . 


74  Meat-beater  . 

7^  Carved  bread-board 

76  Water-bucket , 

77  D6cimdtre  cube 

78»Pecs 

79  RoUmg-pin 

BO  Spoon  for  scullion  (large  size) 

81  Large  box  for  soft  soap 

82  ♦Swedish  cofTee-miU 

83  Foot-stool  with  slanting  feet 

84  Drawinff-board 

85  Box  with  compass  (hinged  cover). 

86  Box  with  sliding  cover 

87  Mason's  level 

88  Folding  chair 

89  Spittoon 

90  *Butter-print 

91  T-Rule 

92  Kneading-trough 

98  Cliopping-tray 

94  Tap  (or  plug) 

95  Waste-box 

96fttagdre 

97  Foot«U)ol 

98  Large  reel 

99Chafr 

100  Bucket  with  handle 


Tools  employed  in  making  each  object. 

[The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  first  cdunm, 
Table  I.l 


2.  6,37.31,28.18,27,16.85,  1.28,14.22.18,80 
8.  7,  6,87,85,27,23,14,  5,  2,  6,  8,25,29 
3,84,25 

8,  2,  1,  6,81,23,81,85,18,  8,29 
8,  2,24,31,  6,35,  8.18,20 
•l,  8,  8,  1,23,27,21,18,89 
3.34,  7,  7,  2,87,35.  5.14,26.18,29,28 
8,  7,  6,87,85,  6,1,  23,18,  8,88,25 

8,  7,  6.87,27,21,85,  8,14,17 

8,  1.  6,31,14,18.36,  7,  6,23,41,29 

8,  6.87,8R?i1  14,96.18,29,23 

3,  ti,3;.;ij,  l,j.i,  1K.21,  5,85,  8,17,20,85 
8,  0,37,35,  l.i;i,21J&.21,  6,27,14,85,16 
3,  I.  2,  8.   8.  :i].  23. 1 8, 27, 21, 86, 14. 89 

See  Model  Xo.H4.and  odd  24  and  19. 
S,'M,   7,   1. 14,  Trt, 31, 23, 26, 32, 29,  2.t4,18 
3,  7,  6,37.35,21,  3,    J. 81, 23, 18,  8,14,  6,80 
3,M,  7,  6,    IJ4,1B,S2.80,  8,23,31,21,18,  9 
8.  7,  ti.37,35,  5,14,-i(].37,  8,21,   1,28,18,  2 
8,  6.37,  syv,  A.  23, 14,   K. 26, 83, 29 


6.37,a\a.i,   1,-Ei.l8.  6,14,26,  8,20 
H,37.,15,i2:i   l.lfi,  5,14,26,  8,25,29 
7,  (v^,a'i.27,14.  8.25 

7,   (\,37,35,  8,86.27,21,  2,25,18.14,  5,  4.   1,86,89 
7,  fi,37.a.'>,  5,   1,33,18,  5,14,26,  8,21,  1,33,12,25 
fi.^,,l\14,  r>,  8.29 
S;  a,»7,8S.14.  5,   8,lJ9 
8,   (J.37.35,27,23J5.'?1.14,  1,16,18,80,88 
Se*^  Model  Xo.  12  and  No.  48. 
8,  tt.37,a.\   5,14.23,27.  8 
-     ■     '    ~    tt,35.  8.31,17,89 

1,14,  2.  8.14,16,82,89,81,88 
7,31. 14. 2-118,29 
.  8,H,1R.'J1,29 
Sec  Mmiel  Ko."!^.  atvI  add  tools  28  and  14. 
8,   1.   (5.  3^ J  I,  Ifj,  17, 2^>,  2,28,18 
3.   7,   fljr,;i>.  fj,  1-1/27.  8,23.21,29 
8.  7,   (l.:i7,;i>,  r>.  8,2?,  21, 23, 18,34,25 
See  MtKlt4  N.x+'l;  add  21,37,27,  6,14,18 
Set'  ^Irwiel  Nn.  72.  awl  add  tools  5  and  21. 
3.  7,  6,   8,37,27, 14, 2 1,16, 18, 29, 36,  2 
8,  7,  fi,  sr.  35,  H,2njr,  29,  8 

fl,fJ7.35.  H,27.    1,23,14,18,  5,29 
6,37,a'i.23,   r..  ]l,36,  8,29 
fi.a7,Hl%  ,M4,2i>.  8,32,26,18,29 
M,37,3fl,   r>.l4.afl,  8,23,83,29 
njyr.JKJ.  5.15,36,25,21,27,   1,18,86,89 
Uil  N<(,  4.^:  ailtl  tools  27,21,85,88 
a.  V,  <.  :^7.:i.^,r^«,  5.  h,14,86,  i,  16,18.80 
See  Mudel  No.m»;  add  tools  23  and  21. 
3,  6,37,35.    See  Model  No.  10. 
See  Model  No.  89,  and  add  tools  21,28,31 
8,  7,  6,37,86,  6,14,86,83,  8,18,29,25 
See  Model  No.  27  plus  tools  14,23, 18,29 
See  Model  No.  89. 

3.  7,  6,37,36,  6,23,14,27,  1.31,18,29 
8.  7,  6,35,87,27,21,  4,28,18,26,  .5.   1,29 
8,  7,  6,37,35,16.14,  5,  1,18,  8,27,23,21,29 
3,  7,  6,37,36,15,  6,   1,23,  8,21,18,29 
3. 31,  7,  6,86,27,  1,36,23,14,12,18,16,38,29 


8.  a. 
3,31,  7,  3, 
3.  2,  tt,35, 
3,  6.37,35. 


3, 
3, 
8, 
8. 
8. 
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X. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  following  paper;  which  is  given  in  Miss  Marwedel's  pamphlet, 
**The  Missing  Link,"*  as  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Manual  Training  Association  of  Leipsic  by  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  is  here  assigned  to  this  Appendix 
by  a  sort  of  natural  affinity,  in  connection  with  the  paper  by  l5r.  Har- 
ris, which  immediately  follows  it,  on  "The  Physchology  of  Man- 
ual Training."  These  two  papers  alike  possess  the  quality  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  can  hardly  fan  \o  interest  thoughtful  educators. 

Dr.  Birch-Hirschf  elder  shows  clearly  the  value  of  the  direct  train- 
ing of  the  senses  as  furnishing  an  equipoise  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  mental  f imctions  of  thebrain,  the  activity  of  which,  otherwise, 
may  tend  to  become  dangerously  excessive.  'He  thus  furnishes  a 
strong  argument,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  organs  and  faculties  of 
the  brain,  to  those,  who  regard  Manual  Training  as  an  essential  de- 
partment of  general  education. 

There  is  at  first  sight,  apparently,  a  striking  diflFerence  between 
the  assertion  by  Dr.  Harris,  tnat  an  act  is  educative  onlv  "when  first 
learned,"  and  this  by  Dr.  Birch-Hirschf  elder,  that  "AH  education 
rests,  from  its  positive  point  of  view,  upon  practice — methodical  prac- 
tice. The  development  of  the  organs  is  promoted  by  orderly  activ- 
ity," but  by  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Harris  of  Dr.  Preyers's  child 
which,  in  its  delight  at  the  discovery,  j)laced  and  replaced  the  cover 
on  the  box  seventy-nine  times  in  succession,  and  by  the  context  which 
follows,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Harris  considera  that  this  phase  of  the 
education  of  the  senses  should  be  mostly  limited  to  the  earliest  years 
of  the  child's  development.  So  that  there  is  substantial  agreement 
between  them  as  to  the  fact,  only  Dr.  Harris  objects  to  a  repetition  in 
primary  or  higher  schools  of  the  training  which  the  child  has  already 
given  itself  at  home  in  infancy. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  methods  for  very  young  children 
was  long  since  fully  endorsed  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  question  as  to 
how  far  these  methods  are  suitable  for  older  pupils  and  whether  a 
logical  progression  through  all  stages  of  education  on  Kindergarten 
lines  and  methods  is  practicable  or  desirable,  is  the  mooted  question; 
which,  under  protean  forms,  is  now  discussed  wherever  eaucators 
meet.  The  desirability  of  some  form  of  manual  training  in  the 
primary  grades  of  puolic  schools  as  a  preparation  for  the  High 
School  Manual  Training  classes,  is  admitted  by  all  the  advocates  of 

*See  Appendix  "J/»    PaprlV,    Pa^  %t,zedby^OOgie 
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those  higher  schools;  this  is  not,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion! 
know,  however,  by  any  means  conceded  as  desirable  by  all  educators. 

There  is  another  point  concerning  which  our  author-physician  div 
criminates  with  a  precision  which  commends  his  judgment  to  caiv- 
ful  consideration;  and  that  is  when  treating  of  the  value  of  bo-di'y 
exercise  as  furnishiuK  a  "compensation  for  the  one-sided  exertiiL 
of  the  activity  of  study"  he  distinguishes  between  athletics,  per  s", 
and  such  rational  gymnastic  exercises  as  may  conduce  to  the  training' 
of  the  body  as  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  education. 

As  educators,  he  declares  that  "  It  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  strive 
for  the  education  of  athletes;"  which  proposition,  while  it  would,  per- 
haps, hardly  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  oy  many  Yale  and  Harvard  un- 
dergraduates, will  scarcely  be  denied  by  educators  as  a  class.  Th-^ 
physiolo^cal  rationale  underlying  the  necessity  for  sufficient  mus- 
cular training  is  clearly  stated,  while  the  action  and  consequences  tf 
si)ecial  athletic  training  are  also  plainly  shown,  and  the  arguments 
deduced  therefrom  in  favor  of  "  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity,"  and 
the  statement  of  the  physiolo^cal  purposes  of  such  instruction,  are 
noteworthy.  His  final  summing  up  can  hardly  fail  to  please  the  ad- 
vocates of  Manual  Training. 

THE  VALUE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MANUAL  DEXTERITY  AS  REGARDS 
BODILY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HYGIENE, 

By  Dr.  BiRCH-HntscHFELDER,  Professor  in  the  Unttsbsitt  op  Lsipaa 

I  speak  ad  a  physician,  or  rather  as  a  medical  achoolmaster.  The  physician  looks 
at  the  question  from  two  points  of  view:  First,  as  it  ooncems  the  physioolo^cal  de- 
velopment of  man,  including  the  development  of  the  bodily  functions  m  their 
relation  to  the  mental.  This  ma^  be  called  the  anthropoiogUxd  point  of  view. 
S«K;ondIy,  he  considers  in  how  far  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  of  value  fcH-  the 
healthy  development  of  the  body.    This  may  be  ccdled  the  hygienic  point  of  view. 

Considered  anthropologically,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  editcation  of  the  senses.  Though  the  education  of  the  senses  is  so 
often  advocated,  I  believe  its  full  meaning  has  not  always  been  fully  comprehendt^ 
All  e<lucation  rests,  from  its  positive  point  of  view,  upon  practice  —  methodical 
practice.  The  development  of  the  organs  is  promoted  by  oroerly  activity.  Now. 
the  eilucation  of  the  senses  has  two  asi)ects;  m  the  first  place,  it  deals  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense,  the  tools  of  the  sense  activity.  For  instance, 
we  can  educate  the  eye  to  measure  dimensions  better  and  to  appreciate  color  im- 
pressions more  exactly  than  is  possible  to  the  uneducated  sense.  The  hearing,  touch, 
and  otlier  senses  can  be  educated  similarly,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
these  gymnaHtis  of  tJie  senses  as  the  essentizd  part  of  the  education  of  the  senses. 
Tlie  sense  organ  is  an  auxiliary  of  our  mind;  it  takes  cognizance  of  external  im- 
pressions, but  the  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  nerves.  There 
are  receiving  stations  in  the  brain  for  the  separate  nerves  of  sense,  and  these  a^ain 
are  connected  with  the  central  station,  where  the  sense  perc-eptions  pass  over  into 
consciousness.  In  this  sense-practice  the  capacity  of  the  peripheral  brain  stations 
to  act  upon  those  which  are  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  exercised. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  other  connections  between  the  central  receiving  stations 
in  the  brain  and  those  [)o:tions  of  the  brain  which  serve  as  the  instruments  of  the 
liigher  mental  functions.  Here  a  central  process  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
sense-activity,  and  the  sense-impression  elaborated  into  an  idea  at  the  periphery  be- 
comes a  mental  possession.  I  believe  that  when  the  high  v^ue  of  the  education  of 
the  senses  is  empliasized,  this  cultivation  of  the  connection  between  the  central 
sense  station  and  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  subserve  the  highest  mental  func- 
tionSi  is  meant. 

THE  TWO  methods  BY  WHICH  KNOWLEDGE  IS  GAINED. 

We  can  accjuire  knowledge  in  two  ways:  First,  through  the  word  (verbal,  sym- 
bolic impression);  and,  second,  by  inspection.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  the  educiJiion 
of  the  senses  coincides  with  that  which  is  called  instruction  by  inspection.    The 
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great  importance  of  this  method  of  instruction  by  inspection  is  very  familiar  to  us 
physicians.  Our  medical  academical  instruction  wul  have  no  other.  We  can 
obeerve  very  f rec^uently  how  mere  verbal  knowledge  differs  from  that  which  is 
gained  by  inspection.  For  instance,  one  may  learn  a  great  many  anatomical  facts 
from  a  book,  out,  if  he  tries  to  make  practical  use  of  them,  this  mere  verbal  knbwl- 
edge  is  found  immediately  to  be  wholly  unfruitful.  There  are  often  in  our  classes 
(and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  whole  directioa  of  their  preceding  education  and^ 
culture)  a  number  of  persons  who  are  so  accustomed  to  identify  learning  with  verbal 
Teception  of  knowledge,  that  they  have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  education  by  inspection.  It  is  an  important  fact  of  experience  also  tnat  even 
good  illustrations  are  no  substitute  for  the  inspection  of  ti^e  object  itself,  but  only 
of  value  in  refreshing  and  fixing  the  memory  of  that  which  has  been  seen.  But 
our  experience  carries  us  still  farther.  The  exact  knowledge  of  certain  relations 
which  18  required  of  the  physician  can  not  be  gained  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
natural  object  of  preparation.  Manual  dexterity  must  be  brought  in  as  a  means  of 
instruction.  It  is  onJy  by  the  methodical  dissection  of  the  natural  object  that  the 
learner  gains  that  certain  knowledge  of  shape  and  connection  which  nts  him  again 
to  construct  the  demolished  organism  in  his  mind.  The  conditions  are  very  much 
the  same  in  instruction  in  manual  dexterity.  For  as  the  anatomist  arrives  at  the 
clearest  knowledge  of  the  natural  object  by  dissection,  so  the  scholar  learns  to  know 
moot  exactly  the  object  which  he  constructs. 

THE  FOU^  STEPS  IN  THE  GAININQ  OF  ENOWLEDOB. 

Four  stages  of  thorough  knowledge  may  therefore  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  object  from  a  verbal  description;  (2)  from  a  natural  figure;  (8)  from  the 
inspection  of  the  object  itself,  and  (4)  from  the  i)er8onal  spontaneous  construction 
of  the  same.  No  other  means  can  perfect  the  relationship  between  sense  activity  and 
the  higher  spiritual  functions  as  weU  as  instruction  in  manual  dexterity. 

NEGLECT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Instruction  has  done  but  little,  as  yet,  for  the  education  of  the  senses.  The  only 
sense  which  has  been  given  preference  in  this  regard  is  that  of  hearing.  Musical 
culture  has  not  been  neglected,  but  extraofdinarily  little  has  been  done  for  the  other 
senses.  There  are  many  more  people  who  have  learned  to  hear  than  of  people  who 
can  see,  who  can  observe.  Right  here,  I  believe,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  can 
do  a  great  work.  It  exerts  muscular  activity  on  the  one  hand;  but,  not  as  in  ath- 
letics, a  combined  and  more  refined  muscular  activity  is  employed  here  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Here  also  an  important  sense  is  exercised,  namely,  the  muscular  sense. 
The  cultivation  of  skill  in  a  matter  which  exercises  the  liands  does  not  depend,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  upon  the  finer 
cultivation  of  the  muscular  sense  which  always,  and,  indeed,  unconsciously  informs 
as  what  the  muscle  is  doin^,  and  this  muscular  sense  becomes  exercised  in  a  fine 
and  manynsided  way  by  suitable  hand-work.  But  in  instruction  in  manual  dexter- 
ity the  sense  of  sight  is  necessarily  exercised  in  a  high  degree,  much  more  than  in 
the  single  subject  of  instruction  which  has  hitherto  worked  in  this  direction,  i.  e., 
drawing. 

BBLATIYB  VALUE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

I  do  not  mean  bv  this  to  question  in  the  least  the  great  value  of  instruction  in 
drawing;  indeed  I  Avish  its  value  were  more  appreciated  for  the  education  of  the 
senses  m  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  higher  schools.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
insist  that  the  material  essence  of  the  object  is  more  fully  comprehended  by  instruc- 
tion in  manual  dexteri^  than  by  the  symbolic  reproduction  in  drawing.  Here  I  do 
not  take  any  account  or  mere  artistic  considerations,  for,  of  course,  in  this  regard  no 
comparison  can  be  made  between  drawing  and  the  production  of  objects  by  manual 
dexterity.  A  celebrated  sculptor  has  told  me  himself  that  usually  the  experienced 
artist  can  not  model  a  simple  object  correctly  from  his  memory.  Making  use  of  a 
trivial  example  he  said,  "I  could  not  even  model  a  bootjack  correctlv  from  my 
memory.'*  But  I  believe  that  if  he  had  made  a  bootjack  he  would  be  able  to  model 
one  from  his  memory.  This  example  may  serve  to  show  in  what  way  I  believe  that 
instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  of  mucn  greater  value  than  mere  reproduction  by 
drawing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  and  for  that  combined  activity  of  tlie 
senses  which  fructifies  in  the  favorable  development  of  the  internal  activity  of  the 
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imr  DBrtNITB  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  SENSES  IN  CHILDHOOD  IS  SO  DESIRABLE. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  education  of  the  senses 
is  extraordinarily  necessary,  yet  ordinary  life  gives  of  itself  so  man^  educational 
impetuses  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  instruction  to  aim  especially  at  this  point.  The 
fip^t  and  most  special  answer  to  be  made  to  this  objection  is  that  practioe  can  pro- 
ouce  no  such  enects  in  any  other  age  as  it  can  in  the  age  of  childhood;  and  tnat, 
therefore,  putting  off  this  education  of  the  senses  until  a  later  period  of  developmeni 
will  entsdl  a  loss  which  can  never  be  made  up.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  the  immethodical  exercise  of  the  different  senses  has  any  such  effect  as  to 
bring  about  that  adaptation  for  sharp  perception  and  mental  elaboration  of  the  im- 
pressions of  sense  which  is  desirable.  Simple  experiments  with  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated men  of  the  different  classes  would  demonstrate  with  surprising  clearness 
that  very  few  individuals  who  have  not  been  exercised  methodically  in  the  proper 
direction  are  adapted  to  receive  and  elabqrate  the  simplest  intuitions  of  space. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  THE  BEST  *ORM  OF  SENSE— EDUCATIOBr. 

By  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  the  different  ptocesaes  of  the  activity  of  the 
senses  can  be  correctly  carried  on  in  a  methodical  way.  Handiwork,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  carving,  etc.,  exercise  the  mluscles,  and  especially  those  of  the  arms,  in  many 
ways,  and  at  the  same  time  give  many  kinds  of  practice  in  measurement  by  the  eye: 
And  here  also,  in  addition,  the  higher  psychical  f uncticHis  can  be  acted  upon,  and 
attention  can  very  easily  be  called  in  the  course  of  the  work  to  the  aesthetical  side 
of  the  things  which  are  worked  upon.  I  will  not  go  any  farther  into  this.  I  believe 
you  can,  from  your  own  experience,  already  supply  sufficient  material  to  demon- 
strate that  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  in  the  highest  degree  suited  to  exercL^ 
the  activity  of  the  senses  methodicallv.  And  we  shalTmake  no  mistake  in  asserting 
that  the  reaction  of  such  a  methodical  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the  senses  upon  the 
higher  mental  faculties  deserves  espedsl  appreciation. 

T&E  ADVANCE}  OF  HODEBN  TIMES  DUE  TO  THE  GENERAL  ADOPTION  OF  THE  METH- 
ODS URGED  BY  FRANCIS  BACON. 

fhel^  was  A  time  when  verbal  knowledge,  culture  by  words,  dominated  the 
ttiental  world.  The  gi-eatest  change  which  ever  was  brought  about  in  the  history 
at  mankind  has  been  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
certainly  because  natural  philosophy  has  been  developed  in  a  way  previously  im- 
anticipated.  But  natural  philosophy  rests,  in  its  ultimate  basis,  upon  induction. 
Proceeding  from  the  observ^ation  of  particulars  (of  occurrences  under  natinral  con- 
ditions or  those  determined  by  the  observer),  the  inductive  method  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  law.  The  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  law  is 
promoted  by  the  broader  cultivation  of  method  and  by  the  per&^ing  ot  the  appa- 
ratus of  observation.  Certainly,  along  with  this  is  also  to  be  consider^  the  capacity 
of  accomplishment  of  the  sense  organs  and  of  the  nervous  apparatus  therewitn  con- 
nected, wnich  has  been  trained  from  youth  and  thereby  perfected.  The  better 
schooling  of  the  growing  generation  for  the  inductive  method  will  be  promoted 
when  the  influence  of  natural  philosophy  upon  the  farther  development  of  man- 
kind is  recognized.  Do  not  expect  me  to  join  those  who  refer  all  complaints  about 
the  deficient  capacity  for  accomplishment  of  our  generation,  and  its  disposition  to 
sickness,  to  the  gymnasia,  to  the  so-called  overburdening, 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  AND  NOT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  AT  FAULT. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  overburdening  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  many  times  en- 
tertained. I  do  not  believe  that  our  higher  schools,  in  general,  impose  upon  the 
youthful  capacities  absolutely  too  great  tasks.  But,  nevertheless,  a  relative  over- 
loading frequently  is  produced,  and  that,  indeed,  by  the  one-sidedness  of  the  practice. 
There  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  impetuses  of  compensation  as  an  offset  to  the  require- 
ments which  are  not  in  themselves  too  high  but  yet  are  ^ways  one-sided.  This  lies 
many  times  in  the  modem  formation  of  our  Uves,  in  the  manner  of  life  in  the  great 
city  communities,  in  the  many  necessary  claims  which  are  otherwise  made  upon 
the  time  of  the  scholars.  There  is  lacking  that  natund  compensation  tot  the  evib 
of  pure  instruction  by  study  which,  under  simple  circumstanoeB,  in  the  country,  in 
smaller  cities,  often  comes  quite  of  itself.  For  this  reason,  I  believe,  now  there  is  to 
much  the  more  necessity  of  emphasizing  our  duty,  sinoe  th&  natural  impetosss  of 
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compensatioii  are  oontinually  diminiBhing,  to  introduce  something  into  education 
whioi,  while  promoting  the  mental  development  of  the  scholar,  may  also  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  means  of  compensation  for  the  one-sided  demands  of  instruction 
by  study. 

I  said  that  the  second  point  of  view  from  which  the  physician  regarded  instruction 
in  manual  dexterity  was  the  hygienic.  If  we  can  look  upon  three  kinds  of  things  as 
tiie  aim  of  therapeutics  in  general,  in  the  words  of  Bacon  :  '*  To  lengthen  life,  to 
maintain  healUi,  and  to  heal  disease,"  then  the  second,  the  promotion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  healtii,  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  what  is  included  in  hygienics. 

ONLY  TWO  WAYS  OP  PRBSEBYINO  HEALTH. 

If  we  now  ask  in  what  way  we  can  maintain  health,  there  are  only  two  ways 
possible :  We  can  either  protect  the  body  from  evils  which  threaten  it.  or  we  can  in- 
crease and  excUt  the  resming  capacity  of  the  body.  Every  reasonable  care  of  health 
must  be  developed  toward  these  two  directions.  The  mere  following  of  rules  which 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  health  would,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  lead  to 
the  most  extreme  effeminacy  of  mankind.  If  such  a  ^oal  were  practically  attaina- 
ble at  all,  the  absolutely  protected  man  would  be  deprived  of  the  educational  good 
influence  which  the  struggle  for  existence  exerts,  important  for  the  public  health 
as  is  the  annihilation  of  evils  which,  for  instance,  can  affect  health  in  the  dwelling 
or  other  environments  of  man,  yet  I  consider  the  second  aim,  making  the  body 
more  resistant  to  evils,  as  more  important  for  the  health  of  the  individual,  because 
this  second  aim  presupposes  directly  also  the  highest  possible  activity  of  the  man. 

HEBEDITY,  POOD,  ACmVITY  ;  THE  THREE  SOURCES  OP  HEALTH. 

But  how  does  the  bodv  and  how  do  the  several  organs  attain  an  exalted  power 
of  resistance  against  evils?  There  are  three  momenta  which  contribute  to  this. 
First,  the  resistmg  power  of  the  single  individual.  The  resisting  power  of  each  sin- 
gle organ  depends  upon  inheritance,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon  the  sum  of  capital 
which  the  individual  man  has  brought  with  him  into  the  world,  which  is  due,  in 
mat  part,  to  his  parents  and  ancestors.  In  the  second  place,  this  resisting  power 
depends  upon  the  nourishment.  The  nourishment  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  means  of  nourishment  in  the  widest  sense,  including  me  air.  But 
tnis  certainlv  very  important  factor  is  not  the  only  determinative  one ;  for,  tliirdly, 
the  power  of  resistance  is  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  organs.  Absolutely  no 
nornukl  development  can  be  given  to  an  organ,  however  well  developed,  an  org:anism 
whicn  might  have  the  best  and  most  favorable  conditions  of  nourishment,  if  this 
factor  of  activity  be  left  out.  Every  organism  which  is  inactive,  upon  which  there- 
fore the  physiological  stimulus  of  activity  does  not  act,  becomes  stunted.  If  a  limb 
is  placed  in  a  plaster  bandage  it  will  become  almost  entirely  immovable  in  half  a 
year ;  if  ^ou  fasten  a  muscle  completely,  the  muscular  substance  disappears  entirely, 
and  so  it  i^with  all  the  organs.  We  are,  therefore,  dealing  here  with  a  relation  ^"^hich 
in  good  part  is  under  the  influence  of  our  volition.  Therefore,  while  our  ancestors 
are  answerable  for  whatever  sum  of  life-material  we  have  at  the  outset,  and  our' 
conditions  of  nouriahmmit  in  the  widest  sense  are  many  times  beyond  our  control, 
Yet  we  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  promote  the  development  of  our  bodies  as  we  wish 
by  the  excitation  of  activity  even  in  the  most  limited  spheres  of  life.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  that  an  excitation  of  the  bodily  activity  arranged  according  to  the  end  to  be 
{gained,  and  carried  out  in  this  sense,  ma^  even  do  wonders  in  conditions  of  life  which 
m  and  by  themselves  are  defective.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  explain  how 
a  great  part  of  the  poorer  men  who  live  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  income, 
and  are,  by  their  circumstances,  compelled  to  a  vigorous  bodily  activity,  very  com- 
monly surpass  in  health  and  in  power  of  resistance  to  evils,  the  spoiled  rich. 

In  this  regard  the  nervous  system  acts  like  the  other  organs.    Along  with  the 
original  condition  the  influence  of  function  is  a  very  essential  factor,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  particularly  at  the  time  of  growth. 
• 

INACTION  AND  OYEREXERTION  ALIKE  DELETERIOUS. 

There  are  two  extremes  which  finally  produce  the  same  result.  Perfect  inactivity 
of  an  organ  leads  to  stunting,  but  excessive  strain  involves  the  same  danger.  There- 
fore, also  lack  of  exercise  of  the  brain  in  a  determinate  direction  leads  to  the  stunt- 
ing of  its  capacity  of  performance.  We  have  enough  examples  of  this  in  practical 
life  that  certain  mdividuals  by  a  one-sided  activity  of  the  brain  in  a  detei'minate 
direction  can  do  extraordinary  things  in  this  direction,  while  by  the  neglect  of  ex- 
^voiBe  in  other  directions  the^  are  in  many  ways  inferior  to  the  normal  man.    Qne- 
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sided  demands  made  upon  the  activity  of  the  hrain  must  have  an  especiallj  iiupm- 
ous  effect  when  they  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Rreatest  brain  development,  fiere 
is  often  certainl  v  laid  the  foundation  of  a  diseased  weakness  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  No  connoisseur  will  deny  that  the  characteristic  of  the  disease  of  oor 
time  is  weakness  of  nerves.  And  the  question  has  already  been  asked  from  very 
many  sides  what  are  really  the  causes  of  this  wide-spread  weakness  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  shows  itself  in  the  most  diverse  forms?  DoubUess  there  are  very 
different  causes  for  this,  but  one  factor  lies  quite  certainly  in  the  one-eidedness  of 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  of  its  develop- 
ment. If  any  one  bv  preference  make  demands  upon  determinate  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  exercise  the  nervous  system  very  little  in  other  directions,  there  easily 
arises  from  this  one-sidedness  of  the  strain  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  does 
not  prevent  the  brain  from  producing  eminent  results  in  certain  directions,  but 
which  always  involves  the  danger  of  disease.  Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  one-sided  influence  of  mental  strain  is  to  be  worked  against  by  intervals  of 
rest  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  indeed  quite  correct  that  every  rational  hygienic 
measure  is  founded  upon  the  alternation  ot  rest  and  work.  We  can,  by  contanuoos 
muscular  practice,  cause  our  muscles  to  increase  in  volume  and  their  c^»citv  of 
work  to  be  raised  in  a  corresponding  degree.  This  increase  in  mass  and  this  access 
of  capacity  for  work  is  caused  by  the  muscles  in  their  activity  receiving  more  blood 
than  m  their  rest. 

ALTERNATION  OF  R£ST  AND  EFFORT  DESIRABLE. 

Now  a  removal  of  the  detritus,  which  is  produced  by  the  activity  and  a  restora- 
tion of  new  substance,  is  only  possible  when  rest  follows  activity.  By  an  luiinter- 
ruptedly  continuous  contraction  the  muscle  becomes  at  length  exhausted  and 
lamed.  Now,  just  that  which  can  be  understood  very  easily  about  the  muscles  is 
true  about  the  nervous  system.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  certainly  true  that  every 
hygienic  measure  demands  an  alternation  of  work  and  rest.  But  the  best  kind  of 
rest  (in  the  waking  hours)  is  that  in  which  while  the  organ  involved  is  recovering  there 
is  not  perfect  rest  all  over,  but  activity  in  other  directions.  Evidently  the  nervous 
system  recovers  more  favorably  if  we  do  not  let  absolute  rest  follow  strained,  one- 
sided nervous  activity,  but  occupy  ourselves  in  other  wa^s.  And  when,  therefore, 
any  one  who  is  obliged  to  exert  tHe  higher  functions  of  his  brain  continually,  and  to 
do  this  in  a  sitting  and  quite  improper  position,  wants  to  have  the  best  kind  of  re- 
storative to  compensate  for  these  evils,  we  can  only  advise  him  to  substitute  move- 
ment for  sitting,  and  work  in  other  directions,  and  especially  work  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves,  for  the  one-sided  exertion  of  certain  mental  activities. 

ATHLETICS  CONSIDERED. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  regard  gymnastics  and  athletics  offer  the  best  compen- 
sation for  the  one-sided  exertion  of  the  activitv  of  study.  I  do  not  in  the  least  aeny 
that  athletics  have  a  great  hygienic  value,  ana  that  the  schpol  athletics  dt  our  gen- 
eration have  had  an  extraordinarily  favorable  effect  in  tins  direction;  and  that  we 
would  notice  yet  much  more  the  injurious  effects  of  the  continually  sitting  method 
of  life  of  our  youth,  if  school  gymnastics  liad  not  been  taken  up  as  an  authorized 
subject  of  education.  But  athletics  is  not,  from  its  nature,  a  means  which  suffice 
perfectly  as  a  compensation  in  the  sense  spoken  of.  Athletics  is  concerned  princi- 
pally with  energetic  muscular  activity.  Apart  from  its  influence  in  promoting 
muscular  development  itself,  this  acts  upon  the  activity  of  the  breathing,  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart,  etc.  As  t'lese  means  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
young  body,  a  very  valuable  stimulation  of  all  the  fimctions  of  the  body  may  be 
attained  thereby.  But  athletics  in  and  for  itself,  just  because  it  is  concerned  with 
energetic  muscular  activity,  is  not  a  means  which  can  be  applied  continually.  It 
can  not  be  our  purpose  to  strive  for  the  education  of  athletes.  We  see  that  just  the 
highest  increase  of  muscular  practice  brin^  again  the  same  dan^gers  as  from  a  de- 
ficient practice.  It  may  be  observed  at  this  day  that  the  disposition  to  disease  of 
men  with  excessively  practiced  muscles,  such  as  athletes  and  jugglers,  is  veiv  much 
greater  than  in  the  average  man.  Plato  calls  attention  to  the  same  fact.  I  believe, 
m  fact,  that  children  from  nine  to  flfte.^n  years  of  age  ought  not  to  have  more  than 
four  hour.^  of  real  athletics  in  a  week.  % 

Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  stands  midway  between  athletics,  which  ex- 
cite a  too  energetic  activity  of  the  muscles,  and  instruction  in  study,  with  its  one- 
sided activity  of  the  central  nervous  organs.  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  in- 
cludes gymnastics,  and,  I  believe,  that  certain  subjects  which  are  practiced  in 
instruction  in  manual  dexterity  are  also  beneficial  in  this  ''^P^nAW^^'  '^^ 
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instance,  contains  a  good  proportion  of  valuable  muscular  practice;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  in  instruction  in  manual  dexterity,  as  in  athletics,  as  all-sided  an  activity 
of  the  muscles  as  possible  should  be  excited,  and  where  that  is  not  possible  to  the 
same  degree,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  groups  of  muscles  which  are  set  in  activity,  a 
certain  alternation  of  occupations  should  prevail.'  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  conductinfi^  of  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  those  peculiar  malforma- 
tions will  result  which  are  produced  by  a  one-sided  position  of  the  bodv,  and  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  different  handiworkers,  as  in  locksmiths,  shoemakers, 
smiths,  etc.,  but  these  consequences  of  a  one-sided  strain  will  always  induce  us  to 
take  care  that  all  one-sidedness  be  avoided. 

HTQISNIC  VALUE  OP  MAIHJAL   TRAINING  AS  A  PAHT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Instruction  in  manual  dexterity,  however,  acts  in  a  much  higher  sense  upon  the 
nerves  than  upon  the  muscles,  ancl  this  is  very  especially  to  be  considered.  It  works 
upon  the  organs  of  sense,  such  as  sight,  muscular  sense,  taste,  etc.,  which  it  brings 
into  continually  combined  activity,  and  it  works  upon  the  peripheral  regions  of  our 
nervous  system.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  pinrely  mental  instruction  in 
study  exercises  the  central  parts  of  our  brain,  the  finest  tools  of  our  mind.  Manual 
dexterity  exercises  the  sense  apparatus,  the  peripheral  nerves  as  tools  of  the  senses. 
Athletic  gymnastics  act  essentially  through  the  powerful  excitation  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity. According  to  this,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  in  a  higher  sense  gym- 
nastics of  the  nerves,  and  just  because  it  is  a  gymnastics  of  the  nerves,  it  has  an 
especially  imburdening  effect  upon  the  brain,  which  has  been  strained  by  one-sided 
activity. 

This  consequence  of  the  hygienic  effect  of  instruction  in  manual  dexteri^  is  at 
any  rate  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  position  of  this  subject  in  education. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1.)  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  a  very  praiseworthy  means  of  cultivation  of 
the  senses  as  the  tools  of  the  mind.  It  completes  that  part  of  instruction  by  which 
the  development  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  serve  for  the  higher  mental  fac- 
ulties are  excited,  while,  by  methodical  exercise  in  the  elaboration  of  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  it  reacts  in  £avor  of  a  harmonious  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

(2,)  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  promotes  sound  bodily  development  when  a 
suitable  choice  of  work  is  made.  It  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of 
study-work,  which  is  connected  with  mental  strain  and  continuous  sitting,  while 
by  tne  activity  of  the  senses  and  nerves  it  has  a  diverting  and  unburdening  effect: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excites  the  activity  of  the  muscles  as  a  lighter  form  of  gym- 
nastics, which  certainly  does  not  make  athletics  superfluous,  but  supplements  them 
in  a  desirable  way. 

Note. — Among  the  hygienic  benefits  of  manual  training  might  be  enumerated 
the  joy  of  doing  what  is  pleasant  in  constructing  and  fashioning  the  product  of  our 
own  brain  and  hands. 
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Table  I.^Tbo^s  tued  at  Ao^ia— Continaed. 


Toob. 


80  Screwdrirer 

81  Wabstrinque 

82  Priming  Wire  (artilleiy)  or  Spout  (Ger.  LSffeleiaen) 

88  Screw-prew / 

84  Axe 

85  Beam  OompasBes 

86  T-be vel 

87  Try  Square 

8H  Glue  Pot  and  Brsubes 

89  Grindstone 

40  Oitetone 

41  Joiner's  Bench 

42  Metre  (yard  measure) 

48  Turners  Chisels 

44  Turner's  Gouges 

45  Sandpaper 

46  Turning  lathe 


JNiunber  e(  0^ 
in  Sweden-    j  ons  worts 


K.  O. 


0 

89 

0 

45 

0 

25 

1 

00 

2 

00 

0 

50 

0 

65 

0 

25 

1 

60 

4 

50 

0 

45 

25 

00 

0 

45 

6 

00 

6 

00 

1 

65 

70 

00 

160    79 


At  NUs  a  complete  outfit  for  12  pupils  costs  600  francs. 

Table  U.Series  of  100  models  used  in  the  NMs  method, 

[All  these  objects  are  in  wood.    Those  marked  with  a  *  are  turned.     Price  of  enth«  coUectkiiu^^' 

crowns,  or  about  70  francs.  J 


Models. 

Tools  employed  in  making  each  object. 

[The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  first  cohuno, 
T&ble  L] 

1  Pin 

8,34,28 

2  Prop  for  flowers  (round  section) 

8,23.26 

8,  6,87,85,28,18 

8,  7,  6,87,85,27,28,21,18 

a,  8,  1.35,  7.28,18,29 
3,37.   l.SKJ4,21,  5,18 
1,  ^,H,\  S.  2a,  18, 29 

4  Label 

6  Clothes-pin  (without  spring) 

6  Pin  for  norsft-collnr.  ■ .                          

7  Paper-knife  (or  cutter) 

8  Clothes-horse  (or  frame) 

2,  7,  II. 21. as, 81, 28, 18 

1,  a,  <l,3&.iJT,85,14.23,18,29 

3,  e,ri7,35,!fr,  6,14,28,18 

a,  e,:ir,,iN,27,  6.14,28,18 
^M.  7,  a.  14,28, 16,26,82,29,18 
2,31,  d:i.   B.ia  29 

9  Butter-Paddle 

10  Small  flat  rule   

11  Cross-bar  support  for  flower-pot 

12  Spoon  

13  lumdie  for  hammer 

14  Spoon  

BM.  7.  H, ■-39,16,26,82. 29,  5,28.18 

15  ♦Tool-handle 

3.  a*.  25  m 

16  Butter  Spoon 

17  Board  on  which  to  cut  bread 

nM.  ^  M-l.  88,16.26,82.18 

3,  7,   (>,a7,36,27,  1.14,17,  8,21,29 

a,  2,  7,  6.21.85.81,  8,18.29 

3,SJ.  7.  6.  M4,  8,23,27,16,82,18,29 

3,  «,  7,  6,SJ. 25,81,  8,18.29 

3.   (i,?I7,35,  8,88,18,  1,81,  5.18 

8,  7,  (J.  m*:-,  87,21,  8,  5.23.14.18 

8,   7.  +5. 37,^36,27,21,  7,  6,  2,  8 

3,^1.  f*.a.'i.Sl,31,  8,87,  8,18,29 

18  Sock-form  (for  laundress) 

19  Sugar-scoop 

20  Stocking-frame  (for  laundress^ 

21  Scythe-whetter 

22  Pegs 

28  ♦  Pegs  turned,  mushroom  shape 

24  ♦Pin  or  plug  for  horse-collar 

25  Axe-handle 

26  Small  dish  for  soft  soap 

27  Peg  to  dam  stockings  on 

28  Sugar  spoon 

S.  7.  a.Hia2.29,85,  8,14,18,29 
3.a*,  7.1 1,28,16,28,38,29,  5,18,21 
3,  7,  6,!t7,S5,  6.  8.25,18,23 

29  ♦  Bread-pricker  (Swedish  "  Stapp  ") 

80  Open-work  for  flower  pots 

81  Stool  for  Trellis 

82  Rake-head 

3.  T.  6.37,35,  6,  8,27,  1,21,16,18 
S,  6,  tt,31JZS,18.87,85,15,2r,21,18,29 
8,31,  7,   I,  a  8,16,82,29,24,  5,81,28,18 
3,^,  6,.%^,«9,  8,87,21,23,2r    1  14,17.29 
8,S4.  7,  i*,  16,38,29,24,81,  5,14,88,18 
3,H2fi/i?7.37    5  21  14      '     '     '*^ 
?J.  t^,!17/>:.  2.  8,17,85,21,29 
tl.m,  7.  tl   1,28,85,  5,14,81.  8,18,89 
See  Muilel  No.  10. 

83  Pot  Spoon 

84  Beetle 

85  Flour  Spoon 

88  ♦  Weaver's  Pulley 

87  Mallet 

88  Bread-shoTel 

89  lArge  AM  rule 

40  ♦B6b^jack,  with  spur 

87«  6,37,85,28,  5,14,  8,18,29 
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XI. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


read  before  the  department  of  superintendence,  national 
educational  association,  washington,  d.  c,  march  7,  1889. 

By  Willllm  T.  Harris,  ll.d. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  appointment,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  held  February  >  1888,  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Manual  Training,  who  were  instructed  to  report  upon  the  subject  at 
the  meeting  in  1889,  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in 
this  subject  by  leading  educators,  and  of  their  desire  for  some  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  discussion. 

In  the  programme  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  this  Department, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Marcli  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1889,  Manual 
Training  was  given  an  important  place  and  papers  concerning  its  re- 
lation to  education  in  general,  as  well  as  to  tree  public  school  educa- 
tion in  particular,  were  announced  to  be  read  by  Superintendent 
Mac  Alister,  ^  Philadelphia;  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts;  Professor  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York  City;  and 
Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  with  discussions  to  follow  each 
paper. 

The  names  of  those  announced  to  open  the  discussions  in  each' 
case  comprised  several  of  those  best  known  among  educators  as  lead- 
ers of  the  Industrial  Education  movement. 

The  absence  of  several  of  those  so  announced,  and  especially  of 
Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  whose  paper  on  *'The  Relation  of  Man- 
ual Training  to  Body  and  Mind"  was  to  introduce  the  topic  on  the 
first  evening,  was  a  disappointment.  Professor  Woodward,  Director 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  who,  with  Superintend- 
ent Dutton  of  New  Haven,  had  been  announced  to  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Superintendent  Mac  Alister 's  paper,  read,  in  his  absence, 
a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  same  topic. 

An  animated  questioning  of  the  speaker  with  oral  discussion  of 
the  various  topics  raised  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  si)eakers 
took  part,  among  them  were  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati:  Mr. 
Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson,  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  N.  C.  Doug:herty,  of  Peoria,  111. ;  Dr. 
Hancock,  and  Professor  Leipziger,  Principal  of  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
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nical  School,  of  New  York  City,  who  made  a  lengthy  response  to  some 
objections  suggested  by  Dr.  White. 

There  was  large  attendance  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  conn- 
try  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  offer  an  unusually  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  topics  comprisea  in 
the  general  term  of  School  Industrial  Training.  The  profipramme 
had  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  ablest  pre- 
sentation of  all  phases  of  the  subiect  by  both  the  advocates  and 
critics  of  the  new  movement.  The  large  number  of  papers  on  vari- 
ous topics  announced  for  this  meeting  left  little  opportunity  for  oral 
discussions. 

The  failure  of  the  committee,  on  Manual  Training  in  Schools,  ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  to  agree  upon  a  report,  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
who  had  hoped  for  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  at  the 
hands  of  this  committee,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  W.  fi.  Anderson,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  announced  the  inability  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port, and  asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Parker  had  been  announced  to  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  paper  bv  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  which  was 
the  opening  paper  of  the  second  day.  In  the  absence  of  Colonel 
Parker  no  other  person  was  asked  to  discuss  the  paper,  but  the  next 
paper  in  order  on  the  programme  was  called.  This  was  a  paper  by 
Professor  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  ''Manual 
Training  in  Ungraded  Schools."  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Mr.  George  P.  Brown  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  this  discus- 
sion. Papers  were  also  read  by  Principal  Ford  or  the  Baltimore 
School  and  by  Superintendent  Compton  of  Toledo. 

These  papers  and  discussions,  in  which  the  advocates  of  Manual 
Training  were  largely  in  the  majority,  will  be  found  reported  in  the 
forthcoming  "Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1889,"  to  be  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Colonel  Parker,  as  just  recited,  the  paper 
by  Dr.  Harris  was  not  orally  discussed. 

This  paper,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mental  characteristics 
and  habit  of  its  author,  and,  indeed,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  its 
title,  treats  of  Manual  Training  as  but  an  individual  phase  of  educa- 
tion, to  understand  which  the  philosophy  underlying  all  education 
'must  first  be  comprehended. 

It  is  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
all  educators  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  subtle  and  far-reaching 
suggestions  with  which  it  abounds,  even  if  they  take  little  interest 
in  the  topic  of  Manual  Training.  The  single  sentence,  "An  act  is 
educative  when  first  learned,  and  tJien  only/*  has  wide  significance 
and  application. 

This  paper  reveals  as  with  Ithuriel  touch  the  ugly  demon  of  ma- 
terialism which  lurks  within  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
interest  of  Manual  Training;  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
many  who  have  adopted  the  arguments  have  suspected  their  hidden 
tendency. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Slojd  instruction  has  recently  been 
commended  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Manual  Training  move- 
ment,  as  affording  the  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Manual  Training  school,  which  all  admit  to  be  so  desirable,  the  exam- 
ination given  by  Dr.  Harris  to  this  method  of  manual  inatmction  is 
timely.  ^9'*'^^^  by  VjUogTe 
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The  suggestions  as  to  the  need  for  the  culture  of  taste,  for  distinc- 
tive educational  effort  to  develop  and  train  the  child's  apprehension 
of  the  beautiful,  so  concisely  indicated  in  the  closing  sentences  of 
this  thoughtful  paper,  seem  especially  apposite  to  the  present  writer, 
to  whom  the  growing  tendency  towards  mere  mechanical  develop- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  aesthetic  ideal  set  up  by  Walter  Smith 
and  his  associates,  gives  serious  concern;  lest  the  purpose,  so  earn- 
estlv  sought  by  tnem,  of  developing  in  Americans  the  art  sense, 
shall  be  wof  uUy  perverted. 

Although  this  paper  appeared  in  "  Education  "  for  May,  1889,  and 
will  doubtless  be  included  in  the  published  "Proceedings"  ot  the 
meeting  of  the  Department,*  it  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  Appendix,  that  it  could  hardly  with  any  propriety 
be  omitted  from  a  collection  which  is  designed  to  include  the  most 
thoughtful  expressions  of  the  leading  American  educators  who  have 
spoken  upon  this  particular  department  of  education. 

THE  PAPER. 
By  WiLLiAif  T.  Harris,  ll.  d. 

In  bringing  forward  my  thoughts  on.the  Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  I  desire 
to  say  in  advance  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  assume  and  maintain  a  judicial  attitude 
towards  this  important  educational  question.  I  shall  avoid  the  position  of  advocate 
or  polemic  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

As  persons  interested  practicaUy  and  theoretically  in  the  management  of  schools, 
we  meet  from  year  to  year  to  discuss  the  vital  questions  that  mav  arise  in  our  prov- 
ince. Practically  and  theoretically,  it  is  our  fortune  and  our  choice  to  find  ourselves 
arrayed  on  different  sides  of  each  question.  A  free  comparison  of  opinions  in  a 
friendly  spirit  gives  us  each  matters  for  further  reflection  and  may  l^id  to  partial 
revision  oi  opSdoDB  previously  held.  A  free  comparison  of  grounds  or  reasons  for 
opinions  is  still  more  profitable.  All  search  for  grounds,  all  search  for  principles 
goes  back  out  of  the  region  ot  surface,  and  diversity  of  facts — goes  back  out  of 
the  multiplicity  of  details,  towards  unity.  From  dinerences  we  converge  towards 
agreement  when  we  begin  to  compare  the  grounds  of  our  opinions.  Principles  and 
fundamental  grounds  are  held  in  common  by  all  minds,  ana  this  is  necessanly  so  in 
case  of  ultimate  principles  at  least. 

EDUCATORS  CLASSIFIED  AS  "CONSERVATIVE"  OR    "  PROQRESSrV^E." 

Now  as  a  class  of  i>eople  interested  in  the  management  of  schools  we  have  two 
opposite  trends  of  opinions  before  us — we  may  divide  here,  one  class  of  us  tending 
towards  conservatism,  and  the  other  class  tending  towards  new  experiments  with  a 
view  to  progress  and  improvement.  One  class  holds  by  tlie  heritage  of  the  past  and 
strives  to  conserve  its  power.  What  is  established  Has  been  established  through 
struggle,  and  the  victory  of  the  strongest.  A  study  of  the  grounds  for  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is,  discovers  many  and  powerful  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  order  even  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  defects  are  everywhere  visible.  The 
conservative  sees  the  defects,  but  attributes  them  to  inefficient  administration,  and 
not  to  essential  shortcomings  in  the  old  system  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  whose  watch-word  is  progress  bends  its  mind  on  the 
discovery  of  what  is  inadequate  in  the  old  sj^stem.  It  marshals  the  shortcomings 
and  refers  them  to  vicious  methods  inherent  m  the  old  system.  It  looks  about  for 
remedies  and  undertakes  radical  changes,  bravely  confident  of  their  success.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  teaching  profession  is  for  the  main  part  engaged  during  its  daily 
tasks  in  the  work  of  repression  (inhibition),  holding  back  pupils  from  doing  wrong 
or  improper  things,  teaching  self-control  and  that  action  oi  the  will  which  psycholo- 
gists, call  inhibitory  it  (the  teacher's  profession,)  tends  toward  the  conservative  side 
too  readily.    It  is  engaged  in  struggling  against  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  against 

♦The  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1888  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  as  **  Circular  No.  6, 


1888.'*    The  report  of  the  1889  meeting  will  be  similiurly  pub^^  ^^\!^@^^*^^^^' 
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taw,  unf<»rmed  habits  and  manners,  against  thoughtless  disregaxd  of  the  interesls  o^ 
OtherSi  This  effort  is  apt  to  swallow  up  the  teacher  and  cause  neglect  of  that  other 
Side  of  well-training  —  the  side  of  spontaneous,  original  activity.  It  n^iects  the 
t)08itiTe  for  the  negative,  because  the  negative  is  the  first  and  indispensable,  wfaHe 
the  positive  may  appear  of  itself  without  any  education,  after  the  school  period  is 
over,  or  outside  of  the  school.  Mere  positive  will-power  without  the  n^ative  or  in- 
hibitory power  will  produce  only  anarchy.  The  new  human  being  must  learn  to 
inhibit  or  hold  back  by  an  effort  of  will  his  native  mere  animal  impulses  and  desires, 
having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  social  existence — cleanliness  of  person 
and  clothing,  coiui;esy  and  decency  of  manners  towards  others,  purity  of  life,  tem> 
perance,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  justice,  all  requiring  this  inhibition  (or  self-re- 
straint  over  impulse),  and  conformity  to  pre-ordamed  ideals  of  order.  Mere  spon- 
taneous originality  attacks  all  these  things  and  runs  riot. 

CHINESE  CON8BRVATISU. 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  prescription,  mere  inhibitory  will-power  developed  to  ex- 
tremes produces  only  a  mechanical  civilization — a  dead  mecmanical  state  of  social 
existence.  We  look  upon  the  Chinese  education  as  productive  of  such  a  condition. 
AU  is  cut  and  dried  and  ^ven  to  the  pupil  as  a  r^idy-made  form  into  which  he 
must  fit  himself  by  inhibition  of  natural  caprice  and  inclination.  Tlie  consequence 
is  the  least  possible  progress  and  the  completest  administration  of  the  old  syAsan. 

What  the  philosophy  of  history  must  regard  as  the  ideal  standaixi  of  prcgre^ 
among  nations  is  there/ore  not  a  mere  perfection  in  aduiinistration,f or  this  is  achieved 
in  the  perfectly  stationary  empire  of  conservatism. 

The  ideal  standard  of  progress  is  found  in  the  form  of  government  which  secures 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  development  while  not  losing  the  centralized  power 
of  the  whole.  In  the  patriarchal  empire  the  social  whole  is  perfect  at  the  expense 
of  individual  freedom.  We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  tliat  the  German  empire 
sacrifices  to  some  extent  the  development  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  administration  of  the  will  of  the  social  whole.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
(German  statesman  looks  upon  our  American  regime  as  sacrificing  the  welfare  of 
.the  social  whole  in  order  to  give  an  unreasonable  margin  for  individual  whims  and 
preferences. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  (expressed  in  French  words) — Jausez  f aire— is 
thought  to  go  too  far  when  it  permits  parents  to  choose  illiteracv  for  their  children, 
or  when  it  permits  an  illiterate  community  to  substitute  lynch  law  for  the  regular 
judicial  process. 

However  this  may  be  regarded  there  is  certainly  a  mutual  relation  between  the 
form  of  government,  with  its  administrative  process,  and  the  self -activity  of  the 
individual;  and  that  government  is  best  which  secures  the  greatest  perfection  of 
central  administration  through  the  greatest  development  of  individual  freedom. 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  self -activity  of  the  individual  must  be  strictlv  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  perfect  central  admmistration  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

TRUE  EDUCATIONAL  PROOBBS8. 

May  we  not  in  like  manner  name  our  criterion  of  Educational  Proj^reas  as  the 
approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the  greatest  individual  self -activity  of  the 
pupil  while  it  builds  up  in  his  character  perfect  obedience  to  law,  divine  and  humas, 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth. 

While  our  progressive  wing  of  superintendents  do  not  always  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  for  not  all  change  is  progress,  yet  on  the  line  of  cautious  experiment 
there  is  most  advance  to  be  hoped  for.  I  think  that  the  friends  of  progress  will 
admit  that  out  of  one  hundred  changes  not  more  than  one  real  gain  results.  Yet 
witJiout  experiment  there  might  be  no  process  at  all. 

In  the  present  question,  that  of  Manual  Training,  we  have  eminently  able  men  in 
our  body  taking  strong  grounds  in  its  advocacy  and  initiating  bold  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  adopting  it  into  the  system  of  elementary  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  men  who  look  upon  the  experiment  as  unnneoeaniry  for  various 
reasons,  or  else  await  the  issue  of  the  experiments,  thinkinjg  that  it  is  safe  to  adopt 
the  new  system  after  it  has  been  proved  a  success.  Experiments  are  so  costly  that 
one  must  be  cautious  in  undertaking  them.  Ninety-nine  'fail  and  one  succeeds. 
Meanwhile  debate  and  discussion  wOl  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  results  of  experi- 
ment as  they  appear.  It  is  safe  even  for  conservative-minded  men  to  approach  the 
subject  theoretically. 
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MA1«I7AL  TRAIKINa  IN  RELATION  TO  P8TCBOLOGT. 

The  PiBychology  of  Manual  Training  is  oonoemed  chiefly  with  the  mental  effect  of 
such  training  and  a  comparison  of  its  resoltB  with  those  of  other  branches  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  m  school.  What  is  called  the  '*  educational  value  "of  such 
training  in  the  use  of  tools  is  a  matter  for  psychology.  Social  necessity,  the  neces- 
sity for  useful  labor  to  provide  a  subsistence,  this  is  not  a  psychological  matter  in 
its  primary  aspect,  but  only  in  its  secondaiy,  or  indirect  relation  to  mind — the 
effect  of  a  consciousness  <^  possessing  the  ability  of  independent  self-support  in  ele- 
vating the  tone  of  character,  or  the  effect  of  shortening  the  eraof  childhood  and 
hastening  the  day  in  which  the  child  assumes  the  responsibility  of  self-support. 
Whatever  the  ground  for  introducing  a  ta&nch  into  the  course  of  study,  there  is 
evidently  a  direct  or  indirect  psychological  question  involved. 

M.  Sluys,  of  Belgium,  tells  us  that  in  Sweden,  **  In  the  beginning  the  economic 
conception  was  generally  adc^yted,  and  everywhere  manual  training  was  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  tne  children  of  the  common  people  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing. But  gradually  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  manual  training  has  a  more  ele- 
valed  purpose  and  one  indeed  more  useful  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
came  to  be  ccmsidered  as  an  educative  process,  for  the  com{dete  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  chila.*'  He  affirms  that  m  Sweden  the  combi- 
nation of  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  purely  theoretical  subjects  '^  ensures 
the  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up 
the  complete  man." 

The  expression  which  we  often  hear  used  bv  the  advocates  of  manual  training  — 
"  put  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  states  in  a  plain,  forcible  way  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ''  integral  cultivation  of  sJl  the  faculties  and  aU  the  aptitudes  which  make 
up  the  complete  man." 

A  MIBLRAPINQ  DBFINITION. 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  educational  treatises  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  to  de- 
fine the  province  of  education  as  '*  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties."  This  is,  however,  a  survival  of  Rousseauism,  and  like  all  survivals  from 
that  source,  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  consider  this  definition 
in  tiie  light  of  psychology. 

At  first  glance  we  see  that  it  makes  no  discrimination  among  the  faculties  them- 
selves; all  have  a  right,  each  has  a  right  to  cultivation,  and  the  only  limitation  of  this 
cultivation  is  found  in  the  word  "  harmony."  What  the  harmony  should  be  is  not 
said.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  the  harmony  once  reached,  there  would  be  a 
perfect  human  feeing.  Harmony  implies  a  sort  of  balance,  and  that  there  is  no  fac- 
ulty of  the  soul  which  may  be  enveloped  supremely — no  faculty  like  that  of  Divine 
Charity  for  example,  which  should  be  supreme. 

Again,  this  definition  ignores  the  great  distinction  between  our  higher  and  lower 
f aciuties,  between  our  faculties  that  are  means  to  ends  above  them  and  those  facul- 
ties which  are  ends  in  themselves.  Sound  ps^fchology  for  example  looks  upon  eth- 
ical insight  as  higher  than  insight  into  what  is  useful  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Hie 
adaptation  al  means  to  ends  —  the  use  of  physical  strength,  industry,  eating  and 
drinking,  any  sort  of  bodily  training  is  subordinate  to  the  question  of  the  end  for 
which  it  is  used — moral  purpose  being  esteemed  higher.  Moral  faculty  is  supreme 
as  regards  all  such  things  and  is  not  a  coordinate  factor. 

JSsthetic  faculty,  taste  for  the  beautiful,  is  not  regarded  as  codrdmate  with  moral 
faculty  by  any  people  since  the  Oreeks  or  before  the  Oreeks.  Gracefulness  was  the 
supreme  end  of  life  and  esteemed  to  be  even  higher  than  mcnrality  in  Hellenic  art. 
It  was  in  the  Greek  thought  that  this  notion  of  harmony  arose  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
fectk>n.  For  in  Greek  art  alone,  the  physical  and  psycmcal  are  in  perfect  balance. 
Not  80  in  Christian  art, —  and  far  otherwise  in  the  Uhristian  religion.  For  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  food,  drink,  raiment — or  creature  comforts  of  all  sorts  —  yea. 
life  itself  is  infinitely  beneath  consideration  when  weighed  against  the  spiritual 
service  of  humanity.  Bodily  health  and  vigor,  sound  digestion,  good  sleep,  keen 
senseifwrception,  aire  all  good  if  rightly  used,  or  subordinated  to  higher  faculties; 
but  to  speak  of  them  as  forming  a  harmony  with  the  higher  is  placing  the  soul  and 
body  on  the  same  plane,  and  this  is  a  fundamental  error  in  educational  psycholo^. 

In  the  third  place  the  definition  ignores  the  distinction  between  man  as  an  ii^i* 
vidnal  and  man  as  sooial  whole,  the  state,  the  civil  community,  the  church,  the 
family.  It  fancies  man  the  individual  to  be  something  complete  in  himself  and 
without  relation  to  society  — just  as  we  can  speak  of  a  dock  or  any  piece  of  mech- 
anism as  complete  when  all  its  parts  are  present  and  properly  adjusted.    Maa 
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has  two  selves;  one  his  natural  self  aa  puny  individual,  and  another  his  hjg^ier  s^f 
embodied  in  institutions.  This  is  the  worst  defect  in  the  definition,  because  it  leads 
the  thought  of  the  educator  away  from  the  essential  idea  of  education,  which  is 
this:  Education  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  reciprocal  union  with  so- 
ciety —  the  preparation  of  the  individual  so  that  he  can  help  his  fellow  men  and  in 
turn  receive  and  appropriate  their  help. 

The  '*  harmonv"  definition  is  abstract,  this  definition  is  ccmcrete.  An  abetract 
definition  is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  the  concrete  one  is  not.  Reciprocal  help  of 
social  whole  and  individual  in  the  first  place  implies  both  special  and  general  edu- 
cation. To  help  one*8  fellows  one  must  get  skill  in  some  useful  occupation.  Thi^ 
may  be  in  any  realm  of  human  labor,  physical  or  intellectual.  But  to  be  able  to  re^ 
ceive  the  help  of  one's  fellow  men  implies  general  education,  the  capacity  to  receive 
and  appropriate  the  help  of  institutions — the  spiritual  help  of  the  race  — in  science, 
art,  literature,  and  moral  and  religious  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  creature 
comfort.  The  world  market  yields  to  the  individual  man  for  his  day's  labor  a  share 
in  the  productions  of  the  world;  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  luxuries, 
amusements,  churches,  libraries,  lectures,  newspapers,  a^  books.  The  prudent 
man  buys  wisdom  and  develops  his  lower  faculties  only  to  the  extent  that  tney  are 
means  to  this  higher  end  of  acquiring  wisdom  and  dispensing  it  to  others. 

This  criticism  of  the  definition  of  education  which  looks  toward  a  harmooioas 
development  of  all  our  faculties  does  not  rule  out  manual  training  from  education, 
but  the  contrary.  Manual  training  fits  ver^  many  for  some  useful  occupation  whidi 
they  may  fill  as  their  special  vocation.  Neither  does  it  prove  that  manual  training 
is  not  of  a  general  educative  character.     That  is  something  to  be  investigated. 

THE  BU5JD  instruction  OP  SWEDEN. 

The  Sldjd  instruction,  according  to  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  the  director  of  the  famona 
Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Naas,  in  Sweden,  secures  the  foUowing  educsr 
tional  results:  — 

1.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools;  2.  Love  of  labor —  industry  and  persistence;  S.  Self- 
reliance;  4.  Exactness;  5.  Attentiveness;  6.  Sharpens  the  eye  and  sense  of  form; 
7.  Good  bodily  training. 

In  another  connection  he  gives  its  educational  results  as,  — 

1.  Acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  the  hand;  2.  Instillinf^  taste  for  work,  and 
respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labor;  8.  Training  in  habits  of  order,  neatnees, 
exactness,  cleanliness;  4.  Accustoming  to  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance; 
5.  Promoting  the  development  of  the  physical  powers;  6.  Training  the  eye  and  sense 
of  form. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  assertion  that  the  Sldjd  is  educative  when  we  consider 
that  all  work  ana  all  play  of  every  kind  are  educative  in  one  way  or  another. 

When  the  domestic  work  (Hus-slopd),  which  formerly  fiourished  in  tlie  households 
of  Sweden  —  it  consisted  in  the  making  of  knick-knaclra  chiefiy  out  of  wood— when 
this  failed  because  of  the  introduction  of  more  elegant  machine-made  goods,  far 
more  tasteful  and  elegant  in  form,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  peasant  could  not  afford 
to  compete,  and  household  work  tended  towards  neglect  and  disuse.  It  is  said  that 
more  attention  was  given  to  farming  as  a  consequence,  but  farming  could  not  oc- 
cupy all  the  time  in  the  season  of  long  nights  and  short  days.  Hence  the  rise  of 
an  association  to  restore  the  Slojd  or  domestic  manufacture  of  knick-knacks,  in  1846. 
In  1872,  the  government  began  to  encourage  education  in  this  branch  of  labor.  At 
first,  wood  carving  was  urged ;  but  only  to  provoke  resistance.  But  later  it  has  been 
decided  that  variety  of  work  is  essential,  and  at  the  Sldjd  normal  scho(^  at  Nafis  the 
various  tools  of  the  carpenter  are  taught,  and  alsO  those  of  the  wood  tin-ner,  and  the 
blacksmith,  besides  wood  carving;  the  making  and  mending  of  simple  articles  is 
practised;  even  wheels  and  carts  are  construct^,  but  mostiy  such  articles  as  wooden 
spoons,  boxes,  boot-jacks,  mallets,  and  netting  shuttles.  Tne  number  of  schools  in 
which  this  work  is  taught  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  in  1884,  from  eighty-seven 
at  the  time  of  our  Centennial. 

When  we  admit  that  the  use  of  tools  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood  or 
iron  is  educative,  we  do  not  say  much  for  it.  All  games  of  boys  7- like  marbles, 
quoits,  base-ball,  jack-straws — are  educative,  especially  in  the  matters  (a)  of  de- 
velopment of  physical  powers;  (&)  the  acquisition  and  dexterity  of  hand  and  ac- 
curacy of  eye;  (0)  in  perseverance;  ((i)  in  attention. 

A  game  of  whist  cultivates  circumspection,  careful  attention,  the  calcolatioa  of 
proMibilities,  and  such  matters.  «> 
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THE  BBGINNINOS  OF  INFANT  EDUCATION,  AS  STUDIED  BY  PROFESSOR  PRETER. 

The  first  beginnings  of  these  things  in  children  are  of  great  interest  educationally. 
The  scientific  observations  of  Professor  Preyer  have  taught  us  how  important  is  the 
epoch  when  the  human  infant  ceases  to  clutch  objects  only  with  the  four  fingers 
like  most  of  the  ape  family,  and  learns  to  use  his  thumb  over  against  his  two  fingers. 
This  contra-position  of  the  thumb  b^;an  in  the  case  he  records  about  the  twelfth 
week  of  the  mf ant's  life  — at  first  a  sort  of  reflex  action  without  the  will,  and  then 
soon  s^ter  produced  by  the  wUl  so  that  contra-i)osition  of  the  thiunb  was  quite  at- 
tained by  the  fourteenth  week.  ^  The  infant  rejoices  in  each  uew  power  gained, 
and  incessantly  practises  it  with  voluntary  attention  until  it  by  degrees  sinks  into  a 
habit. 

Thu  first  look  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  Doctor  Preyer  was  given  to 
some  swinging  tassels  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.  On  the  ninth  week  it  noticed  and 
gave  attention  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 

Other  important  epochs  are  the  following:  1.  Holding  up  its  head  by  the  act  of 
will  in  the  eleventh  week.  2.  Standing  alone  in  the  forty-eighth  week.  3.  Walk- 
ing in  the  fiftieth  week.  4.  Recognition  of  its  mother  on  the  sixty-first  day.  5. 
Recognition  of  its  own  image  in  a  mirror  in  the  sixth  month*- stretching  out  its 
Hand  to  the  image — also  recognizing  its  father's  image  and  turning  to  look  at  the 
real  father  and  compare  him  with  the  image.  6.  In  the  seventeenth  week  is  noticed 
the  first  recognition  of  self,  indicated  by  attention  to  his  own  hand;  and  six  weeks 
later  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  of  .touching  himself  and  foreign  objects  al- 
ternately. 7.  The  discovery  of  itself  as  cause  when  it  can  produce  sound  by  rattling 
a  pai>er,  or  by  striking  one  object  with  another,  or  tearing  asunder  a  piece  of  paper— 
this  is  a  most  delightful  discovery  to  the  child.  8.  But  imitation,  which  begins 
about  the  fifteenth  week  and  by-and-by  develops  into  the  use  of  language,  is  tiie 
most  interesting  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  intellect 

This  glance  at  infant  life  reminds  us  that  in  education  things  that  are  very  trivial 
at  one  epoch  are  of  exceeding  importance  at  another.  In  cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment the  educational  value  of  such  matters  as  the  contra-position  of  the  thumb — ' 
the  exertion  of  the  will  in  supporting  the  body  erect,  and  in  imitation,  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood,  as  one  may  see  in  recent  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

EDUCATIVB   IMPORTANCE   OF    METHODS    DEPENDENT  WHOLLY  UPON  THE   ORDER  OF 

THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

• 

But  the  order  of  development  of  these  things  is  all  important  An  act  is  educative 
when  first  learned,  and  then  only.  After  it  has  become  habit  it  is  a  second  nature — 
a  new  nature  produced  by  the  win,  and  is  no  longer  educative.  Man  as  a  bundle 
of  habits  is  a  self-made  bemg. 

Professor  Preyer's  child  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  it  could  put  a 
covei  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  it  off  and  replaced  it  seventy-nine  times 
without  an  interval  of  rest.  It  was  an  educative  step  in  its  development — a  step  in 
the  discovery  of  its  selfhood  as  an  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery  of 
aptation  in  uie  external  world. 

Many  educational  devices  have  been  proposed  for  schools,  which  merely  repeat 
lessons  that  the  child  has  already  made  for  itself  in  infancy.  The  so-called  object 
lessonft  of  school  are  quite  frequently  of  this  character.  So  lessons  on  the  proper- 
ties of  objects — the  qualities  of  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  use  in 
school  bemuse  such  thin^  are  provided  for  in  the  child's  self-education.  I  do  not 
of  course  refer  to  the  scientific  study  of  such  things,  which  classifies  and  exhausts 
those  qualities,  and  gives  the  history  and  geography  of  the  object — science  is  a  very 
different'  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  in  our  schools  — 
this  too,  is  very  often  the  farce  of  repeating  lessons  which  have  been  learned  by  the 
child  before  he  could  talk. 

Now  all  the  lessons  of  infancy  involve  such  training  in  dexterity  of  the  hand, 
accuracy  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  form,  industry,  perseverance,  the  gaining  of  the 
power  of  careful  attention,  and  the  development  of  the  body  —  such  training  as 
18  claimed  for  the  Sldjd  education.  Moreover,  the  lessons  of  cleanliness,  and  neat- 
ness, and  industry  are  taught  bv  the  good  mother  quite  early  to  her  child.  The 
child  learns  to  use  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  very  early.  By-and-by  he  learns  to 
use  the  jack-knife,  and  we  all  know  the  self -education  that  goes  on  in  the  use  of 
this  tool  among  Anglo-Saxon  hojB, 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  one  inquires.  Although  it  is  educative,  it  is  not  properly 
arhool  education.  How  does  such  infant  education  differ  from  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  yes,  even  from  grammar  ?  Here  is  the  vital  point  of 
our  discussion.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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THS  POWER  OF  ABSTRACT    RBASONINO  THE    DISTINOnVE  CBARACTBRISTIC  OF  1117. 

Man  elevates  himself  above  the  brute  creation  by  his  ability  to  withdraw  bs 
attention  from  the  external  world  of  the  senses  and  give  attention  to  eneigi^ 
forces,  producing  causes,  principles.  He  can  look  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
without  losinff  the  particular  he  f;rai^ps  together  the  whole  realm  of  the  particiilir 
in  the  general — or  in  more  significant  language — in  mastering  the  canise  ik  any- 
thing he  grasps  together  and  comprehends  an  indefinite  series  of  eflfecta  He  is  not 
obii^Bd  to  hold  the  details,  that  is  to  say,  memorize  all  the  facts  and  hold  their  details 
in  a  store-house.  He  can  see  them  all  in  a  principle — he  can  see  in  a  cause  its  we- 
Bible  conseq[uences.  Understanding  the  meteonc  process,  he  can  readily  expIaiB 
any  step  in  it — clouds,  rain,  snow,  evaporation,  fo^,  et  cetera.  Without  tms  knowl- 
edge of  the  general,  which  always  rests  on  some  insight  into  causal  process  real  or 
supposed,  man  would  be  bound  down  to  the  present  fact  before  his  senses^  But 
witn  this  knowledge  man  is  able  to  see  in  the  present  fact  its  past  history;  he  is  able, 
moreover,  to  see  in  the  present  fact  its  future  as  a  possible  fact  which  he  may  leolize 
by  an  act  of  his  will. 

Man  differs  from  the  animal  in  this  great  power  of  seeing  ideals  and  in  reinforc- 
ing sense-perception  by  adding  to  each  thing  or  fact  before  his  senses  the  vkkm  of 
its  past  and  the  vision  of  its  future.  Man  thus  becoanes  comprehending;  he  exj^aios 
the  fact  by  its  process  of  evolution,  he  becomes  practical  or  a  will-power  tiirouf^b 
effecting  some  change  or  modification  in  the  thmg  or  fact  in  order  to  realuse  his 
vision  ix  its  ideal 

RADICAL  DEFECT  OF  A  FALSE  PSTCHOLOOT  POINTED  OI}T. 

A  false  psychology  teUs  us  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  sense-perc^ 
tion.  We  see  form  or  shape,  and  color;  feel,  taste,  smell,  or  hear,  hardness,  flavor, 
odor,  and  sound;  but  we  do  not  by  any  of  these  learn  the  idea  of  causal  process. 
This  comes  through  thinking,  and  is  an  original  acquisition  which  thinking  mind 
brings  with  it  B^  this  idea  of  causal  process  all  the  data  of  sense  are  trantf  onned 
radically.  They  are  given  us  in  sense-perception  as  independent  realities.  In  think- 
ing them  by  the  aid  of  causality,  we  make  all  these  matters  of  sense-perception  into 
phenomena— or  effects  and  manifestations  of  underlying  causes  which  are  not  visi- 
ble or  tangible  —  not  flavors,  sounds,  nor  odors. 

No  generalization  is  possible  without  ascending  from  the  immediate  thing  or  f^ 
to  the  causal  energy.  By  their  common  causal  energy  we  unite  ok^jects  into  classes 
we  unite  the  various  heterogeneous  things,  such  as  acorns,  oak-leaves,  roots,  sap- 
lings, trees,  oak-wood,  in  one  causal  process  of  the  oak. 

Without  the  idea  of  causality  we  could  never  distinguish  external  objects  from 
our  feelings,  and  hence,  experience  never  could  begin. 

Man  goes  back  from  the  fact  to  its  producing  cause.  But  he  goes  back  of  its  pro- 
ducing cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  <Hr  more  series  of  producing  causes -- 
back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in  general;  back  of  tree,  ana  grass,  and  lichen, 
to  plant  in  general;  back  of  plant,  and  animal,  to  life  in  general.  Man*s  power  of 
thought  rises  from  thing  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leavine  a  smaller  and 
smalier  residium  of  mere  8ense-da1»,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  underlying  reality 
which  causes  all  these  sense-data. 

BY  THOUGHT,  AND  NOT  BT  SENSE-FEBCEFTION  MAN  FKKCKIVICK  TRUTH. 

This  is  the  great  point  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  jjet  at  the  true  reality 
by  sense-perception,  but  by  thought.  Force  is  never  perceived  directly  by  the 
senses — a  thing  is  here  and  a  thing  is  there,  but  motion  is  not  perceived — omy  in- 
ferred; force  is  only  inferred.  Thought  puts  together  this  fact  and  that,  this  pres- 
ent one  and  that  past  one,  and  unites  them  by  the  idea  of  causality,  and  the  idea  of 
force  is  bom. 

So  thought  produces  the  idea  of  space,  pure  space  containing  all,  infinite  in  ex- 
tent, and  yet  not  material,  not  to  be  perceived  by  any  of  the  senses.  With  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time  —  ideas  that  thought  generates  of  itself  in  order  to  think  the  data 
of  sense-perception  into  a  consistent  whole  —  with  these  ideas  of  space  and  time  the 
idea  of  quantity  is  evolved  and  mathematics  becomes  possible. 

In  mathematics  man  beholds  not  merely  a  few  data  of  sense-perception,  but  the 
universal  conditions  of  all  sense-perception,  llie  laws  of  quantity  as  formulated  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  calculus  give  us  the  logiciJ  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  matter  and  all  motion,  not  omy  all  that  exists,  but  lU)  that  may  or  can 

exist.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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DIFFBBBNCE  SHOWN  BETWEEN  THE  NATURE  AND  RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE  OP  VARI- 
OUS EDUCATIVE    PROCESSES 

Now  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  make  comparison  of  the  educational 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a  child  produced  by  learning  arithmetic  and  geometry  with 
that  produced  by  learning  how  to  make  a  box  or  a  joint,  or  weld  two  pieces  of  iron. 
Orant  that  all  these  processes  are  educative,  at  least  in  the  first  process  of  their  ac- 
quirement. To  make  a  box  requii'es  special  applications  of  knowledge  of  a  special 
kind —  measurement,  adaptation,  divicung  with  the  saw,  the  use  of  the  hammer  and 
nails.  It  is  special,  and  there  is  something  learned  regarding  the  texture  of  wood 
and  nails,  some  skill  or  knack  acquired  in  the  handling  of  tools — somepleasuralde 
feeling  of  self  at  the  consciousness  of  what  one  can  accomplish  by  his  labor.  But 
in  the  study  of  mathematics  there  is  an  immeasurably  higher  feelmg  of  self  in  the 
perception  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  not  merely  to  know  passively,  but  to  know 
actively,  not  merely  to  know  the  small  portion  of  the  universe  presented  to  its  im- 
mediate senses,  but  to  know  the  conditions  of  existence  of  all  matter  near  and  re- 
mote, now,  in  the  past,  and  in  all  future  time.  What  a  glimpse  of  the  dimity  and 
commanding  eminence  of  mind  arises  through  the  study  of  geometry !  The  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  an^es  —  the  pupil  need  never  meas- 
ure one  real  triangle  to  know  this.  On  the  basis  of  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  the 
right  angled  triangle  to  one  another,  man  proceeds  to  measure  all  things  inaccessi- 
ble to  manual  measurement  —  he  measures  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Compare  the  feeling  of  selfhood  that  is  gained  by  the  soul  in  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  thought  with  that  gained  by  any  form  of  manual  labor. 

In  learning  arithmetic  the  boy  learns  to  quantity  and  measure  all  things  numeri- 
cally. It  is  not  codrdinate  with  the  knowledge  of  carpentering,  but  it  underlies  it; 
at  least,  there  can  be  no  use  of  the  carpenter's  rule  without  some  arithmetic. 

man's  CAPAcrry  for  social  organization  the  basis  of  all  education. 

But  the  school  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  already  seen,  namely:  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  is  suQ.  that  he 
is  as  a  spiritual  being — an  educative  being — through  this  fact  of  oi^anized  existence 
in  institutions.  All  science,  all  literature,  all  art,  the  whole  world  of  learning  in 
fact,  takes  its  rise  in  man's  dependence  on  society.  Society  is  the  miraculous  in- 
Btrumentalitv  by  which  each  individual  aids  every  other  and  in  turn  is  aided  bv  all. 
In  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  he  brings  by  commerce  all  productions  of  all  chmes 
to  his  market,  collecting  from  all  and  distributing  to  each. 

In  matters  of  human  experience  it  is  still  better,  because  the  aggregate  of  human 
wisdom  does  not  have  to  be  divided  in  distributing  it.  Each  man  may  receive  it 
w^hole  if  he  will  only  learn  .the  symbols  in  which  it  is  stored  up.  If  the  child  will 
learn  how  to  read  and  write,  he  may  learn  the  experience  of  tne  race  through  the 
countless  ages  of  its  existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  periodicals  see  the 
world  through  the  senses  of  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devotmg  whole  lives  to 
the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more  than  this,  he  mav  think  with 
their  brains  and  assist  his  feeble  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  by  the  gigan- 
tic aggregate  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  meaning  of  school 
education;  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  use  of  the  means  for  availing  himself  of  the 
mental  products  of  the  race.  Ck>mpared  with  what  he  receives  from  the  race  the 
productions  of  the  most  ori^nal  of  men  are  a  mere  speck  in  a  wide  field  of  view. 
Every  one  may  add  something  to  the  aggregate  of  tne  world's  knowledge,  but  he 
must,  if  he  is  educated  and  rises  above  the  brute,  receive  infinitely  more  than  he 
gives. 

infinite  difference  between  the  resultant  value  of  knowing  how  to 
read,  or,  simply,  knowing  how  to  manipulate  the  tools  of  the  car- 
penter. 

Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  effect  of  learning  to  read  with  the  educative 
effect  of  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  we  must  consider  this  difference  of  scope. 
The  one  leads  to. knowledge  of  a  few  tools  and  a  limited  sphere  of  the  botany  of 
trees — an  empirical,  but  not  scientific  knowledge  of  a  few  wood  textures,  a  few  sim- 
ple processes  of  combination  into  shapes  for  use  or  ornament — all  of  which  brings 
also  a  limited  knowledge  of  self  and  of  human  nature.  Its  whole  educative  effect 
is  exhausted  in  a  brief  time  at  the  manual  training  school — for  we  are  told  by  authori- 
ties ttot  manual  training  for  ^ucative  purposes  must  not  be  carried  far  enough  to 
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produce  skill.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  learning  to  read, — ^although  it 
18  an  efficient  process  of  education  while  in  school,  yet  it  is  followed  by  its  greatest 
educative  effects  afterwards  throughout  life.  For  the  person  is  destinra  to  use  this 
knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  ke^  by  which  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  all  human 
learning.  The  school  has  given  him  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and 
continuous  self-education.  It  is  ths  difference  between  a  piece  of  baked  bread 
which  nourishes  for  the  day  and  the  seed  com  which  is  the  possibility  of  oountiess 
harvests. 

TO  DfPABT   THE  ABT  OF   BELF-EDUCATION  IS    THE   MAIN  PURPOSE  OF   SCHOOL  Cf- 

8TRUCTION. 

Education  that  educates  the  child  in  the  art  of  self -education  is  that  which  the 
aggregate  experience  of  mankind  has  chosen  for  the  school.  The  course  of  study 
involves  the  mastery  of  letters  or  the  means  of  intercommunication  with  the  race, 
the  means  too  of  preserving  the  harvest  of  observation  and  reflection.  It  moreoTtr 
involves  the  use  of  letters  in  certain  fundamental  studies — so  as  to  show  the  pupil 
how  to  master  the  great  general  classes  of  books.  It  initiates  him  into  the  use  of 
mathematical  book,  showing  him  how  to  understand  them  by  persistent  attention 
and  thought —showing  him  that  memorizing  the  words  of  the  arithmetic  does  not 
master  the  books,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  think  out  for  one's  self  every  statement 
and  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  matliematical  province  oi  letters  reveals  to  the  child 
the  realm  of  man's  victory  over  nature,  because  having  i  ivented  mathematics  it  is 
only  a  question  of  detail  —  **  divide  and  conquer" — to  suodue  all  nature. 

Then  comes  geography,  lifting  a  curtain  and  showing  the  child  his  race  divided 
into  peoples  and  nations  round  tlie  globe,  all  working  at  something  that  he  himself 
neeJs,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  world-commerce  bringing  to  him  over  ail  seas  the 
desir^  articles. 

Then  there  is  history,  lifting  anothing  curtain  and  showing  the  doings  of  man  in 
the  past.  Man  reveals  human  nature  by  his  actions.  Each  one  reveals  to  himself 
a  small  fragment  of  human  nature,  but  he  does  not  know  much  of  human  nature 
till  he  looks  into  history;  for  liistory  reveals  the  higher  self  of  man  as  organized  in 
institutions.  For  the  first  time  man  comes  to  know  his  substantial  self  when  he 
comes  to  study  history.    His  little  self  beholds  his  colossal  self. 

Then  there  is  literature,  which  shows  in  its  prose  and  poetry  the  collisions  which 
individuals  have  made  with  institutions — Macbeth  ana  Othello,  Paris  and  Helen, 
CEdipus  and  Faust.  It  completes  for  us  the  revelation  of  human  nature  and  more 
than  all  other  studies  is  humanizing  and  civilizing.  The  school  initiates  the  child 
into  this  realm  through  the  intense  bursts  of  impassioned  prose  and  poetry  that  the 
school  readers  contain,  showing  in  these  all  the  varieties  of  style  to  be  mastered  and 
how  to  master  them  :  how^  to  ascend  from  the  mere  colloquial  vocabulary  which 
the  child  brings  with  him  from  the  family  to  the  literary  styles  adequate  to  express 
deep  thought  or  fine  shades  of  emotion. 

WHAT  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAQB  MEANS. 

The  school  also  makes  a  study  of  language. in  itself —  it  teaches  grammar,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  school  studies  and  the  most  educative  of  subUe  powers  of 
thought. 

But,  it  is  objected  to  me  here :  Does  not  nature  give  us  the  material  of  thought, 
and  language  only  the  symbols  of  thought?  Is  not  language  an  arbitary  symbd 
and  nature  the  eternal  reality  ?  I  remember  saying  this  once  myself  when  I  was  a 
youth  in  college,  and  the  thought  so  oppressed  my  mind  that  I  did  not  have  patience 
to  remain  and  graduate,  but  I  left  college  midway  in  the  course. 

Afterwards,  when  I  came  to  clear  up  my  thoughts,  I  b^an  to  see  that  I  lived  in 
two  worlds  —  the  world  of  nature  and  the  worldTof  man.  Moreover,  the  world  of 
man  was  much  more  complex  than  that  of  nature,  and,  strange  as  it  then  seemed,  the 
world  of  man  was  really  much  closer  to  me  than  the  world  of  nature.  It  enwrap|>ed 
me,  so  to  speak,  like  a  garment  —  a  clothing  for  the  mind.  Think  of  nature  wilh 
its  two  kingdoms,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  and  the  human  world  with  its  three 
provinces  —  the  realization  of  (1)  the  will ;  (2)  of  the  intellect ;  (3)  of  the  creative  im- 
agination. For  example,  there  is  the  province  of  institutions  with  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  national  forms  of  government,  religious  systems,  moral  codes, 
political  methods,  etc.,  as  the  embodiment  of  human  will,  revealing  the  nature  of 

*See  Professor  Woodward's  excellent  remarks  on  the  educative  limits  of  manual 
*^ining,  in  his  book.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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human  will  just  as  the  habits  of  auts  and  bees  reveal  ant  and  bee  natiure.  If  tilings 
and  realities  are  the  material  of  thought,  what  material  of  thought  is  so  important 
for  our  examination  as  human  institutional  growth.  Is  it  a  product  of  arbitrary 
will  ?  It  is  at  least  as  much  a  reality  a;3  the  habits  and  actions  of  animals  and  plants  . 
in  which  the  botanist  and  zoologist  discovers  the  nature  of  animate  and  plants. 
More  than  this,  these  laws  and  customs  are  the  most  dread  reality  that  we  know 
of.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  ignore  the  laws  of  the  state  —  it  is  a  matter 
of  wasting  all  one^s  strength  uselessly  to  disobey  the  behests  of  custom  however 
slight.  What  is  so  close  to  man  as  his  wrappage  of  customs  and  usages  ?  This  is  his 
bond  of  union  with  his  fellow  men. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  these  products  of  man's  wiU  are  realities  and  material  for 
thought,  think  of  their  vast  complexity  and  extent.  But  the  products  of  man's 
intellect  are  the  multifarious  sciences  and  fragments  of  science,  all  his  philosophic 
theories  and  all  his  inventions  in  the  arts.  Within  this  division  there  is  the  prov- 
ince of  language  —  a  vast  complex  system  with  a  structure  all  its  own,  and  yet  re- 
vealing the  structure  of  thought  itself  just  as  forms,  and  usages,  and  laws  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  human  will.  And  is  not  language  a  reality  —  is  it  not  the  material 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  does  it  not  exist  as  an  object  for  thought  and  scientific  con- 
sideration ?  In  its  language  lies  embalmed  the  deepest  jieculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  of 
a  people's  growth.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  a  steamengine  —  an  arbitrary  prod- 
uct of  man's  inventive  mind.  Because  the  steam  engine  is  the  instrument  for 
the  annihilation  of  distance  and  separation.  It  renders  intercommunication  easy 
and  cheap.  It  assists  in  producing  civilization  by  bringing  about  spiritual  com- 
munion. But  infinitely  more  important  to  study  is  the  structure  of  langua^, 
because  it  is  the  invention  of  the  soul  as  a  direct  and  adeauate  means  of  expressing 
its  internal  acts  and  states  —  its  thoughts,  volitions,  and  feelings.  By  language, 
social  union  and  civilization  are  realized.  To  study  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  a  language  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  soul  itself  and  at  the  samd 
time  to  gauge  the  spiritual  development  of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  Even  ths 
smattering  of  grammar  taught  in  schools  has  the  great  educative  effect  of  turning 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  inward  so  far  as  to  seize  definitions  and  classify  words  by 
the  meaning  that  they  have.  It  is  a  study  of  the  effect  which  form  has  upon  the 
meaning  of  words.  Moreover,  a  training  in  grammar  gives  one  the  power  to  some 
extent  of  discriminating  the  accidental  from  the  substaiitial  —  a  training  which  fite 
the  mind  to  enter  successfully  other  fields  of  subtle  thought. 

The  province  of  literature  and  art  furnishes  wonderful  material  of  thought —  for 
it  furnishes  the  symbol  of  human  ideals  and  aspirations,  the  grand  impulses  that 
move  at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization. 

SOME  CniiAIMS  CX)NCSRNINa   THE  MENTAL  ACTION    PRODUCED  BY  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

CONSIDERED. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates  that  we  have  in  manual  training  an 
executive  action  of  the  mind  while  we  have  only  a  receptive  activity  in  the  other 
school  studies. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  psychology  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves — nerves 
that  convey  outward  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  and  nerves  that  con- 
vey impulses  from  the  surface  inward  to  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  feeling.  These 
are  named  also  motor  nerves,  and  nerves  of  sensation  —  or  centrifugal  and  centripe- 
tal nerves.  This  distinction  between  executive  and  receptive  activities  seems  to  be 
based  on  this  difference  of  nerves.  It  would  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  tliat  the 
most  essential  forms  of  human  activity  are  sensor  and  motor.  The  individual  should 
be  receptive  of  impressions  from  without  through  his  nerves  of  sensation  or  else  he 
should  be  executive  through  using  his  muscles.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  this 
theory  apply  to  manual  training  it  must  be  held  that  manual  training  covers  the 
fi^ound  of  the  motor,  or  executive.  The  use  of  the  tools  for  wood  working  and  mental 
working — sucl^useof  a  portion  of  these  tools  as  the  manual  training  school  fur- 
nishes is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  an  executive  training  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  all  the 
metal  workers  in  the  country,  according  to  our  last  census  amounted  to  only  585,493 
(counting  the  twenty-two  important  trades),  out  of  a  total  number  of  17,392,099  re- 
turned as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  This  is  less  than  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  laboring  population,  and  yet  the  annual  product  even  of  this  small  frac- 
tion of  our  people  exceeds  the  home  consumption  of  metallic  goods.  The  workers 
in  wood,  counting  twentv-five  trades,  numbered  only  763,814  out  of  the  seventeen 
and  one-half  millions  of  laborers — about  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  these  trades  would  be  valuable  to  all,  no 
matter  what  their  employments  might  be.  This,  however,  is  a  position  that  cannot 
be  maintained,  for  the  following  reasons  :  Every  trade  has  its  special  kj 
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rand  not  only  requires  s^ial  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reart» 
(on  the  laborer  and  fixes  m  his  bodily  structure  certain  limitations  which  to  a  greatvf 
or  less  extent  unfit  him  for  other  occupations.  Even  within  the  trades  devoted  to 
the  transformation  of  metals  it  is  found  that  a  long  apprenticeship  to  blacksmitfaini; 
-unfits  one  for  fine  work  on  jewelry  or  for  engraving.  Too  much  work  at  planing  and 
.  sawing,  moreover,  would  injure  the  skill  of  the  wood  carver.  Out  of  the  ninety-two 
.per  cent,  of  laborers  not  engaged  in  any  form  of  wood  or  metal  work,  nearly  &y^  pff 
cent,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  or  clothing.  Coujiting  t<»- 
.gether  those  who  have  to  do  with  these  manufactures  and  with  the  care  of  clothing 
and  with  leather  manufactures,  there  are  seven  per  cent,  in  all  whose  occupations 
would  be  more  or  less  injured  by  an  apprenticeship  in  blacksmithing  and  carpentrr. 
For  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch  is  requu-ed  in  the  manipulation  of  textile  material, 
that  can  be  acquired  only  by  long-continued  .and  one-sided  training.  Trade  and 
transportation  employ  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  ;  agriculture  forty-five  j*t 
cent.  Manual  training,  if  it  includes  only  wood  and  metal  work,  fits  only  eight  (vr 
cent,  for  their  vocation,  and  more  or  less  unfits  for  their  vocations  a  large  part  of 
the  remaining  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  laborers. 

DEFECTIVK  PSYCHOLOaiCAL  REASONING. 

But  the  psychology  on  which  this  distinction  of  executive  and  receptive  activities 
is  based  is  not  sound.  It  omits  the  elaborative  faculties  of  the  mind  altogether. 
The  nerves  of  sensation  may  bring  in  impressions  and  the  nerves  of  motion  may  carrr 
impulses  outward,  but  what  connects  these  two  activities?  Physiological  peychology 
informs  us  that  the  brain  and  the  great  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  tnrain  are  used  hx 
the  soul  in  receiving,  coordinating,  and  comparing  these  impressions  —  in  short,  in 
thinking  upon  the  data  furnish^.  Moreover,  b3ore  a  decision  is  reached  there 
must  be  internal  impulses  consulted,  such  as  proceed  from  desires  and  wishes,  and 
then  a  comparison  of  ideals,  for  one  does  not  act  in  order  to  make  a.  thing  into  whut 
it  is,  because  it  is  that  already.  He  acts  in  order  to  change  some  real  condition  into 
some  other  condition  that  exists  only  in  his  mind  as  an  ideal  possibility.  The  pur- 
pose or  ideal  being  fixed,  and  the  means  of  realizing  it  being  chosen,  the  will  act": 
and  the  motor  nerves  are  called  into  use  to  set  the  limbs  in  motion  or  to  utter  wont 
of  command.  That  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  in  school  relat-e  to  this 
function  of  elaboration  of  data  into  plans  of  action  far  more  than  they  relate  to  tht> 
mere  reception  of  sense-impressions  or  to  the  exercise  of  the  motor  nerves,  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  in  theperfection  of  this  function  of  elaboratii)u 
lies  the  culture  of  true  direc  ti ve  power.  Tiie  g^ieral  who  plans  the  battle  and  directs 
the  movement  of  his  troops  so  that  they  secure  victory  is  of  course  the  executive 
man  in  a  far  higher  sense  tnan  the  private  soldier  who  mechanically  obeys  what  he 
is  ordered  to  do.  The  general  may  use  his  motor  nerves  only  in  issuing  the  words  of 
•command,  while  the  private  soldier  may  exert  to  the  utmost  every  muscle  in  hij 
body  —  yet  the  real  executive  is  the  general. 

KELATIVK  RANK  IN  VALUE  OP  EMPLOYMENTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IGNORED.— THE  TBUB 
FIELD  OP  USEFULNESS  OP  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  DEFINED. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  children  shall  be  taught  that  rough  hand  labor  is  in  it^If 
as  honorable  as  the  elaborative  toil  of  thought  which  gives  rational  direction  to  the 
hand.  The  best  function  of  the  manual  training  school  is  its  training  of  the  elab- 
orate faculties  of  the  mind  —  its  studies  on  the  rationale  of  the  construction  and 
use  of  tools  —  its  study  of  mathematics  and  science.  This  points  out  the  road  of 
permanent  usefulness  for  such  schools.  The^  may  fit  master  workmen  for  the  sev- 
eral trades  and  occupations  and  thereby  furnish  overseers  who  not  only  can  direct 
but  can  teach  besides.* 

*  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  educative  effect  of  the  manuid  training  8cIhh>1 
is  the  remedv  for  a  prevailing  distaste  for  manual  labor.  Professor  Woodwanl 
phrases  it ''  the  overcoming  a  most  humiliating  repugnance  on  the  part  of  so^It^i 
educated  people  to  using  their  hands.**  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  if  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  manual  training  school  to  cure  dudes  of  their  contempt  for  honest  labor, 
it  should  first  get  some  compulsory  system  of  attendance  for  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Professor  Woodward  declares  that  "  The  manual  training  school  is  not  an 
asylum  for  the  lazy.**  Indeed,  his  entrance  examinations  carefully  sift  out  all  boys 
who  do  not  give  evidence  of  past  industry  and  good  habits  —  in  short,  all  boys  who 
are  not  already  in  love  with  honest  hand  work.  If  the  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit 
ordinary  boys  for  the  trades  and  cure  them  of  aspiration  for  clerkships  and  pro* 
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It  is  evidelit  that  the  elaborative  function  of  the  mind  is  the  true  source  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  problems  of  life  must  be  solved  by  thought  before  they  can  be 
T-ecluced  to  action  witnout  waste  of  energy. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIVE  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OP  THE   ^ESTHETIC  TBAIN- 
INQ  RECEIVED  THROUGH  DRAWING  PROPERLY  TAUGHT. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  ^ychology  of  manual  training  which  deserves  special 
oommentary.  Esthetic  training  through  drawing  properly  taught  gives  an  edu- 
cative effect  of  a  far-reaching  character  as  respects  all  of  our  mdustries.  In  it  is  also 
contained  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  that  lie  deep  down  under  the  man* 
ual  training  questions  here  considered. 

By  proper  instruction  in  drawing  one  must  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  hand  and 
eye  by  the  use  of  the  pencil  —  but  this  is  only  the  first  and  least  important  part  — it 
is  more  manual  and  less  mental  than  the  second  reauisite  which  is  an  instruction  in 
the  ideals  of  tasteful  and  decorative  form  which  should  be  taught  in  parallel  les* 
sons  in  connection  with  the  practical  use  of  the  pencil. 

Once  trained  to  recognize  the  beautiful  and  graceful  in  form  and  arrangement 
and  to  criticise  all  defects  in  this  particular,  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  precious  qual- 
ity of  mind  useful  in  every  occupation  and  in  every  station  in  life,  whether  suoalt* 
em  or  directive.  Culture  in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more 
lucrative  stations  and  helps  our  inc^ustries  by  giving  our  commerce  a  firm  hold  on 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Not  merely  wood  and  metal  work  profits  by  this  culti- 
vation in  taste,  but  all  manufactures,  whether  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter. 

The  educative  effect  of  art  is  also  ennobling,  for  it  leads  to  the  preference  of  an 
ideal  which  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

LACK  OF  ART  TRAINING  A  SERIOUS  DEFECT  OF  THE  SLOJD  METHODS. 

if  we  could  see  in  the  Slojd  training  a  more  prominent  place  offered  to  art  stud- 
ies *  we  could  predict  with  some  certainty  the  rise  of  Sweden  from  the  low  rank  she 
holds  among  manufacturing  nations.  Instead  of  furnishing  raw  material  to  other 
nations  —  she  sends  us  pig  and  scrap  iron,  and  rags  f  —  she  would  begin  to  send  out 
finished  goods,  as  Belgmm  and  France  have  sent  out  for  a  long  time,  and  as  Eng- 
land has  sent  out  since  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

fessional  work,  the  statistics  show  an  alarming  influence  in  another  direction.  In 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  school,  out  of  the  eirfity-seven  graduates  in  the  three 
years,  1886,  *87,  '88,  there  were  fifty-one  at  least  who  are  reported  as  looking  higher 
than  manual  labor,  namely  :  four  teachers,  twenty-eight  students  in  higher  insti- 
tutions, seven  entering  the  professional  work  of  architect  or  engineer,  and  twelve 
clerks,  while  only  twenty-five  appear  to  be  engaged  in  manual  work,  either  as  over- 
seers or  workmen.  Of  the  one  hundred  gi'aduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
school  in  the  years  1883,  '84,  and  '85,  it  appeal's  that  sixty-five  look  above  manu^ 
labor  (six  teachers,  twenty-nine  students  in  higher  institutions,  twenty-one  clerks, 
nine  professionals),  while  only  twenty-five  are  reported  as  engaged  in  work  of  farm- 
ing and  mechanical  pursuits  as  laborers  or  overseers. 

♦  In  the  Slojd  work  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  tool  used  is  the  jack-knife,  though 
it  is  the  object  of  the  training  schools  of  Sweden  to  secure  skill  in  tlie  use  of  other 
tools.  The  political  economist  cannot  commend  the  encouragement  of  home  man- 
faeture  of  knick-knacks,  though  he  may  admit  that  it  is  better  than  sheer  idleness 
during  the  winter  months.  Far  better  would  be  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
requiring  skilled  and  combined  labor  that  would  draw  the  peasants  into  villages,  as 
our  own  manufacturing  establishments  have  done.  To  some  extent  work  can  be 
given  out  by  the  large  manufacturers  to  the  families  of  the  rural  populatiqn,  as  for 
example,  as  is  done  here  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing, —  fina  sucl^  work  ik 
found  far  more  profitable  than  knick-knacks,  especially  when  the  latter  are  not  made 
of  ^acef ul  patterns,  or  from  tasteful  designs. 

fin  the  omcial  report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1881,  ^ 
the  imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  reported  as  pig  iron,  $111,176;  bar  iron, 
$517,959;  old  and  scrap  iron,  $114,883.  Total,  $744,018.  But  of  manufactuers  of 
iron  and  steel,  only  $111,749  are  reported.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  we  imported 
wood  manufactures  from  them  only  to  the  small  amount  of  $137,  while  we  im- 
ported rags  for  oaper  manufacture  to  the  amoimt  of  $39,090,  but  no  manufactured 
clothing  to  speak  of  I  The  same  year  Belgium  sent  us  wood  manufactures  to  the 
value  ox  $llo,  146,  or  nearly  one  thousand  times  the  value  of  the  same  item  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  t    (See  pp.  43, 59,  60,  63,  78,  79.)  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  AmericaDi  maaus 
training  schools  give  far  more  attention  to  the  study  of  drawing,  althougli  perhap 
not  enough  to  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the -forms  of  ornament  and  free  di 
sign,  or  in  other  words  to  the  theory  of  art. 

Whether  manual  training  schools  shall  develop  into  industrial  achoola  far  tli 
training  of  apprentices  to  the  several  trades,  or,  on  the  other  hand  become  inct^ 
porated  into  the  school  system  as  a  general  discipline,  depends  of  ooiuae,  upon  tli 
answer  which  Educational  Psychology  finally  gives  to  the  question. 
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NDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

COURSE. 


By  a.  p.  Mabblb,  esq. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  questions  relating  to  a  proposed  new  departure  in  the  manage- 
nent  and  studies  of  tne  common  schools,  it  is  proper  that  all  phases 
>i  the  discussion  should  be  here  presented.  With  this  intent  the 
bllowing  extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Asso- 
iation  of  School  Superintendents  in  Boston  May  29,  1885,  by  A.  P, 
llarble,  Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  are  given. 

This  paper,  since  published,  is  entitled  **  Industrial  Education  as 
\  part  of  the  Common  School  course."  In  it  some  of  the  arguments 
irged  by  zealous  friends  of  the  Manual  Training  movement  are 
5om batted  in  the  trenchant  manner  characteristic  of  this  well-known 
»ducator,  who  has  always  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  opposing  the  idea  of  *' basement 
workshops,"  Superintendent  Marble  oelieves  fully  in  the  value  of 

•e  study  of  industrial  art  drawing,  and  that  he  also  believes  in 
technical  Schools.  The  latter  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enter- 
prise until  their  success  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  as  to  justify 
iheir  adoption  by  the  public.  So  that  the  difference,  as  he  states  it, 
practically  narrows  down  to  the  (juestion  of  what  it  is  wise  to  teach 
boys  under  14  years  of  age,  and  is  wholly  a  question  of  expediency. 

With  much  that  he  says  about  the  various  schemes  for  piling  all 
jorts  of  reformatory  theories  upon  the  public  schools,  many  of  the 
most  earnest  advocates  for  Manual  Training  will  heartily  concur; 
while  a  somewhat  general  disposition  to  throw  off  upon  the  schools 
all  responsibility  for  the  trainmg  of  children,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  too  severely  condemned.    He  says: 

The  clamor  for  industrial  education  as  an ''  annex "  to  the  puMic  schools  has 
now  been  heard,  oflf  and  on,  for  about  a  dozen  years.  *  *  *  It  may  be  known 
to  some  of  you  that  I  have  none  of  the  itching  for  this  annex  which  has  disturbed 
aome  of  our  friends.  The  demand  for  manual  training  does  not  come  from  the 
people  for  whose  children  the  training  is  designed;  it  comes  chiefly  from  a  class  of 
self -constituted  philanthropists  who  are  intent  upon  providing  for  the  "  masses  "  an 
education  which  shaU  fit  them  for  their  "  sphere."  And  the  aim  of  industrial  edu- 
cation is  not  well  defined  by  its  advocates.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  such 
training  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  other  parts  of 
the  bod^,  that  is,  industrial  education  is  a  sort  of  gymnastics.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed  that  manual  training  is  required  as  p£rt  of  the  common  school  system, 
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in  order  that  pupils  may  learn  the  rudhnents  of  a  trade  or  trades.  And  again  it  Is 
asserted  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  education  that  such  training  is  a  neo^earj 
part  of  a  complete  education.  The  defenders  of  the  manual  training  annexes  have 
shown  great  facility,  when  dislodged  from  one  of  these  positions,  in  transfeiriDe: 
their  base  to  another — whichever  they  first  select — and  m  finally  coming  back  to 
the  first  position,  if  necessary.  The  only  mode  of  attacking  them  is  with  a  Jdnd  of 
Gatling  gun  which  sweeps  the  whole  field  at  once. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  education  in  its  widest  meaning  does  include  the  com- 
plete and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  human  powers,  the  physicaly  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral.  But  who  has  ever  been  educated  in  ihis  wide  sense?  Not 
even  the  colleges  pretend  to  secure  such  an  education.  It  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, and  it  is  never  attained.  Underlying  the  discussions,  by  the  self-appointed 
critics  of  the  pubUc  schools,  not  only  respecting  this  question,  but  concerning 
numerous  other  phases  of  the  alleged  short-comings  of  these  schools,  there  is  the 
preposterous  assumption  that  they  aim,  or  should  aim,  at  education  in  this  all-oom- 

Erehensive  sense  of  the  term.    What  the  best  colleges  do  not  attempt,  should  not, 
owever,  be  admitted  to  be  the  function  of  the  public  schools.     *    •    *    , 

TO  TRAIN  THB  INTBLLECT  THE  FIRST  OBJECT  OF  PUBUO  6CHOOIA 

The  public  school  is  primarily  a  place  for  intellectual  training,  and  incidentally 
for  moral  and  physical  training.  In  its  moral  teaching  it  is  confined  to  the  general 
principles  of  morahty  and  virtue ;  it  can  not  teach  religion  specifically.  Nor  does 
it  follow  because  we  have  a  threefold  nature  —  moral,  intellectual  and  physical— 
that  the  catechism  must  be  taught  in  the  same  school  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
arithmetic,  nor  that  the  use  of  the  hammer  must  be  taught  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  school  with  the  granunar.    *    *    »    , 

THE  VAGARIES  OF  THEORETICAL  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMESS. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to  notice  what  throngs  of  schemes  are 
proposed  to  improve  society  by  some  novel  attachment  to  the  schools,  which  already 
nave  more  to  do  than  they  can  accomplish.  Recently  it  lias  been  proposed  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  savings  banks,  where  pupils  may  deposit  their  small  earnings, 
and  thus  acquire  habits  of  frugality  —  every  teacher  to  become  the  cashier  I  Scien- 
tific temperance  is  now  before  the  legislature,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system  is  to  be  explained  by  every  teacher  in  the  land,  according  to  a  the- 
ory which  mayor  may  not  have  been  demonstrated,  as  if  that  could  be  a  bar  to  in- 
temperance. There  is  a.wide  field  still  open  forthe  ambitious;  for  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  to  be  cultivated  and  vices  to  be  shunned  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Why 
not  show,  scientifically,  to  all  public  school  children,  the  evil  effects  upon  tiic  social 
system  and  upon  private  character  of  lying,  of  theft;  and  physiologically,  of  want 
of  chastity,  of  opium,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.?  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
a  knowledge  that  drunkennass,  or  any  other  vice,  is  harmful,  restrains  any  one 
from  the  gratification  of  a  passion.  The  wise  authors  of  our  constitution  have  left 
the  duty  of  "  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns  '*  about  where  it  be- 
longs: *^  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor  and  all  social  affections,  and  gener- 
ous sentiments  among  the  people." 

If  under  this  clause  teachers  will  not  do  their  duty,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
special  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  virtues  will  accomplish  more. 

WHAT  PURPOSE  IS  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  TEACHINO  CARPENTRY? 

To  take  up  more  directly,  now,  the  question  at  issue  :  If  industrial  education  is 
not  necessary  to  g^ve  completeness  and  symmetry  to  common  school  education,  it 
remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  such  training  should  be  introduced  to  secure  dex- 
terity or  a  knowledge  of  the  trades  for  the  pupils.  For  a  flood  of  light  on  this  sub- 
ject we  are  indebted  to  this  very  city  of  Boston  in  which  we  meet.  The  recent  ex- 
periments here  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and  awakened  such  interest,  that 
a  few  of  us  have  hardly  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  experiment  too,  in  the 
same  line.  The  Ck>mmercial  Bulletin  has  recently  published  an  account  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments  in  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton— a  carpenter  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Latm  school  building  on  Warren 
avenue.  This  report,  deriving  as  it  does  the  facts  and  statistics  from  the  teacher  of 
the  shop,  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  made  by  an  outsider,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  school ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  public  judgment  in  the  case.    It  appears 

First — **  That  fully  one-third  of  the  pupus  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents.^    It 
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Is  safe  to  assume  that  half  of  the  rest  are  not  sons  of  carpenters  or  other  mechanics ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  demand  for  this  kmdof  training  has  not  come 
from  that  class  of  people —it  comes  from  the  philanthropists,  as  said  above. 

Second — ' '  It  is  not  wise  to  experiment  in  this  kind  of  training  with  boys  under  14 
years  of  ago,  since  the  work  would  be  too  hard  for  them.''  Boys  14  years  of  sf^ 
are  in  the  nighest  grammar  and  the  high  schools.  Here  then,  at  a  single  stroke,  in- 
dustrial education,  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  carpenter  shop  annexes,  is  removed 
from  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools,  whether  the  purpose  of 
this  kind  of  education  be  muscular  training  or  the  knowledge  of  trades.    *    «    * 

Third  —  * 'After  the  first  three  or  four  lessons  it  is  impossible  to  keep  grades  of 
-wrork  uniform,  owing  to  the  dififereuce  in  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  pupils."  It 
thus  appears  that  the  teaching  of  the  trades  in  these  schools  must  be  done  with  the . 
pupils,  mdividually.    *    *    *. 

Fourth — ''Instructor  Smith  was  of  opinion,  also,  that  not  more  than  one  in  26' 
of  the  pupils  could  become  carpenters."  That  is  to  say,  of  300  boys  in  this  school, . 
there  were  eight  who  gave  promise  of  becoming  carpenters.  Supposing  the  ]rearly 
cost,  including  instruction,  lumber,  the  use  of  shop,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  fBOOO,  it  has : 
cost  $1000,  not  to  train  a  carpenter,  but  to  show  that  a  boy  may  become  one.  This ; 
'would  be  discouraging  to  an  ordinary  man  ;  but  one  mounted  upon  the  industrial- 
educational  hobby,  of  the  carpenter-shop  variety,  is  undaunted  still.  We  must  not ; 
forget,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  hired  l6  alleged  carpenters  to  work  for  him  and', 
found  only  two  good  workmen  among  them ;  out  the  public  schools  should  not  turni 
out  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  competent  men.  To  do  so  would  add  another  casus  hdlii 
in  the  crusade  against  them. 

CONFUBION  IN  STATEMENTS  OF  ITS  PURPOSE  BT  ADVOCATES  OF  MANUAL  TBAININGT.. 

Fifth— '*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  a  manual  training  school  ot 
this  sort  is  not  to  teach  a  particular  trade,  but  rather  to  familiarize  the  boys  withi 
the  general  use  of  tools  and  to  increase  their  respect  for  manual  labor."  itere  we 
have  a  most  important  result  of  that  valuable  experiment,  to  wit :  That  UkQ  purpose) 
of  such  a  school  is  **  evidently  not  to  teach  a  particular  trade."  It  was  showuv  just. 
a  little  back,  that  the  purpose  could  not  be  mere  dexterity,  since  only  a.  small  per 
cent,  of  common  school  pupils  can  profit  by  it,  but  hj  a  very  skillful  little^  ci^angia: 
of  base  we  find  that  the  object  now  is  **  rather  to  familiarize  the  boys  withithtf  geoe- 
ral  use  of  tools  and  to  increase  their  respect  for  manual  labor."  How  a  boy^  respect 
for  manuid  labor  is  to  be  increased,  by  a  somewhat  promiscuous  and  a  vesr  Sini^tedl 
use  of  the  hammer,  tlie  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  chisel,  I  leave  some  one  else  tosfiioiaBr;; 
and  while  he  is  about  it  he  may  also  explain  how  a  **  general  use  of  tools  "  can  to 
learned  from  these  few. 

Sixth — "  The  pupils  are  invariably  interested  in  their  work."  The  same  would  bo 
true  of  the  game  of  "  hockey,"  or  of  roller  skating. 

From  the  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  shop  attach- 
ments  to  the  public  schools  are  not  the  best  means  of  securing  industrial  education, 
whether  the  purpose  be  to  give  mere  dexterity,  or  to  teach  a  trade  or  trades,  or  to 
provide  a  complete  and  symmetrical  education.  It  appears  to  me  that,  while  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  a  threefold  development,  so  far  as  possible — the  intellectual; 
the  moral  and  physical — we  may  yet  hold  the  schools  mainly  to  their  proper  sphere-,, 
a  systematic  intellectual  culture;  and  at  the  same  time,  incidentally,  and  without 
any  formal  system,  these  schools  may  and  ought  to  do  a  preat  deal  in  the  way  of 
moral  training  and  physical  training,  or  industrial  education. 

The  scheme  of  moral  training  has  been,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufficiently  out- 
lined above,  in  the  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  followed, 
I  judge,  far  more  closely  than  we  advertise. 

VALUE  OP  DRAWING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  education  is  already  provided  for  to  the  best  possible  extent  with  a  single 
study,  in  the  present  teaching  of  drawing.  This  study  trains  the  eye  to  see  form  and 
size;  it  trains  the  hand  to  delineate  and  represent  form,  and  it  directly  tends  to  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  In  a  recent  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  schools  of  a  city  of 
this  state,  some  architectural  drawings  fell  imder  the  eye  of  a  laree  contractor  and 
builder.  He  remarked  that  the  boy  who  made  them  had  more  than  half  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade — a  result  from  a  general  training,  useful  in  many  ways,  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  special  training  of  the  shop,  even  in  the  line  of  the  shop 
work.  And  at  the  same  exhibition  the  work  in  desi^  fell  under  the  eye  of  the 
agent  of  a  mill  for  manufacturing  prints,  where  a  foreign  designer  is  employed  at  a 
s^ary  of  $10,000  per  ye&r.    The  agent  said  the  design  from  the  school  gave  evidence 
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of  ability  in  the  pupil  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  mill.  These  instances  are 
cited  to  show  what  we  already  do  for  industrial  education,  for  which  the  schoc^ 
have  too  little  credits 

PRACTIOAL  SUOGBSTIONS  AS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  TRADONG  IN  8CHOOI& 

Having  now,  so  far  as  I  am  able  in  a  brief  time,  demolished  the  sho^in-the- 
basement  plan  through  the  experiments  so  far  made,  having  also  tried  to  mdicaU- 
the  limitations  of  public  school  responsibility  and  public  school  aims,  and  having  ab^> 
hinted  at  what  these  schools  are  already  accomplishing  in  the  study  of  drawing,  it 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  in  what  way  industrial  education  may  be  still  f urUier 
advanced;  and  for  this  three  means  are  proposed: 

First — ^To  secure  dexterity. 

Second—To  awaken  interest  in  mechanical  and  other  industries. 

Third— To  anticipate  a  little  in  special  schools  the  learning  of  trades. 

And  first,  it  must  be  assumed  that  children  have  the  use  of  their  limbs  when  thej 
come  to  school.  They  must  walk  to  school  for  instance,  and  this  is  a  great  feat. 
Nothing  equal  to  it  is  learned  afterwards.  Think  of  the  nice  adjustment  and  the 
complex  mechanism  of  the  body  in  play  when  a  boy  balances  himself  on  his  feet  and 
steps.  And  what  a  pity  that  all  this  has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  the  schooU! 
Will  not  some  one  propose  the  scientific  study  of  locomotion  as  a  branch  of  com- 
mon school  study  ?  No  less  wonderful  is  the  imowledge  which  children  have  of  the 
use  of  the  hand.  How  they  will  put  to  shame  older  people  in  playing  jack-stones, 
and  marbles !  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  children  have  not  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet  to  a  very  large  extent. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  GAMES  AND    PLEASING   OUTDOOR  EZERCISB& 

Now  the  wise  teacher  may  supplement  and  enlarge  this  knowledge,  as  an  indirect 
part  of  the  school  work,  just  as  he  teaches  morals.  But  each  should  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  system.  Boys  and  girls  take  to  games  requiring 
muscular  activity,  just  as  naturally  as  ducks  take  to  water.  Every  teacher  ha^ 
been,  or  should  have  been,  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Let  him  take  an  interest  in  and  pro- 
mote active  spjorts  and  games.  The  pupils  will  be  **  interested; "  they  will  study  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  teacher  should  be  able  also  to  introduce  games  requiring 
physical  skill  and  activity.  Tlie  simple  exercise  of  tossing  bean  bags  or  rubber  balls 
about  a  school  room  is  worth  more,  for  girls,  than  any  other  one  form  of  gymnas- 
tics. Lawn  tennis  is  fine  exercise,  and  dancing  has  its  advantages.  And  for  the 
boys,  base  ball — how  it  trains  not  only  the  hand,  but  the  eye,  and  the  feet,  and 
every  muscle  of  the  body,  almost  I  I  refer  to  the  simple  old-fashioned  games  where 
all  the  boys  play,  and  not  to  the  modem  scientific  game  by  proxy,  where  the  **  nine  " 
take  the  exercise,  vicariously,  and  the  majority  tire  the  benches.  Arboriculture  in 
spring,  botanical  excursions  in  summer,  skating  under  the  clear  sky  in  winter  and 
tobogganing  are  forms  of  exercise  for  boys  that  train  muscles,  and  give,  each  in  its 
way,  dexterity,  while  they  are  also  conducive  to  health  and  exuberance  of  spirits. 
And  f  ortxmately  in  this  country  the  woods  and  fields  are  accessible,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  all  boys  and  girls. 

Furthermore  every  teacher  has,  or  should  have,  a  knack  at  something  which  re- 
quires the  skillful  use  of  the  hand.  One  is  deft  at  needle-work  in  some  7ne  of  its 
many  forms:  one  may  be  able  to  carve  with  the  knife,  an  accomplishment  which 
boys  in  our  day  were  skilled  in,  and  from  which  the  modemboy  is  much  restrained; 
another  can  handle  carpenter's  tools;  another  can  paint,  and  others  can  mount  birdst 
prepare  specimens  in  zoology,  analyze  plants,  arran^  cabinets  of  minerals,  or  in- 
sects, or  nshes.  In  short  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  studies  is  open  for  them. 
The  movements  towards  these  studies  in  our  schools,  notably  in  the  lectures  before 
teachers'  conventions,  and  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  text-books  of  late^  are 
most  encouraging;  the  field  is  far  more  promising  than  carpenter  shops;  its  fruit- 
age is  a  broad  culture,  and  its  methods  of  study  are  likely  to  be  the  beet.    *    »   *   . 

Secondly — It  is  far  more  important  to  create  in  school  an  interest  in  the  mechani- 
cal industries  than  it  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  little  skill  in  any  one  of  them.  The 
wonderful  prosperity  of  this  country  has  sprung  from  her  inventions  and  her  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  industries.    »    •    *    , 

Thirdly — The  learning  of  trades.  The  apprentice  system  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  almost  every  kind  of  work,  and  to  the 
consequent  division  and  minute  sub-division  of  labor,    «    •    ♦    , 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  DBSIRABLB. 

When  the  need  of  skilled  lahor  was  felt  in  France,  technical  schools  sprang  into 
life;  and  from  the  success  of  these  it  has  been  falsely  argued  that  technical  or  in- 
dustrial education  should  be  attached  to  the  public  schools.  In  this  country  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  college  grade  have  already  been  organized,  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  the  Techmcal  Institute  at  Worcester, 
the  Troy  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  are  notable  in- 
stances. What  the  schools  of  France  exemplify,  and,  whenever  there  is  a  puldic 
demand  from  the  people  interested,  what  we  need  is,  specisd  industrial  schools  of  a 
grade  corresponding  to  the  granmiar  schools,  as  the  technical  schools  correspond  in 
f^rade  to  the  colleges,  schools  where  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  or  trades  may  be 
learned  b^an  ambitious  boy  during  a  part  of  each  day,  while  he  is  attending  school. 
6j  devotmg  part  of  each  day  to  study,  and  part  to  learning  a  trade  in  these  special 
schools,  the  two  might  be  carried  on  together,  with  mutual  advantage  "  with  boys 
not  under  14  years  of  age."  With  younger  boys  no  such  attempt  should  be  made. 
TVith  special  schools  of  this  sort  the  pubUc  school  authorities  have  no  business  to 
experiment.  The  experimental  stage  of  any  branch  of  business  ought  to  be  left  to 
private  enterprise.  Factories,  patents,  railroads,  and  tunnels  have  never  been  suc- 
cessfully-managed under  government  control,  in  this  country.  Our  institutions  are 
not  adapted  to  it. 

After  special  schools  of  this  sort  shall  have  been  established  upon  well-defined 
principles,  and  after  the  public  demand  for  them  becomes  apparent,  then  they  will 
become  a  part  of  the  pubhc  school  system  as  naturally  and  as  eaaily  aa  the  high 
school,  or  as  drawing,  or  any  other  branch  of  study.    *    »    ♦  . 

CONCLUSIONS  STATED. 

In  closing  let  me  briefly  restate  my  position. 

I.  The  common  schools  have  a  sphere  of  their  own;  and  it  does  not  include  shops- 
in  -the-baaement. 

II.  Industrial  education,  in  the  best  possible  form,  is  a  part  of  the  course,— in  the 
study  of  drawing. 

HI.  Incidentally,  and  in  any  hne  for  which  he  is  fitted,  every  teacher  should 
secure  a  certain  manual  dexterity. 

rV.  The  best  means  of  secm-ing  an  industrial  education  is  the  systematic,  but 
not  formal  study  of  local  industries. 

V.  For  teaching  trades,  special  schools  should  be  experimented  with  by  private 
enterprise;  they  should  be  supported  by  the  public  school  authorities  only  after 
their  practicability  and  usefulness  shall  have  been  established,  and  in  response  to  a 
real  public  demand. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  CRlTiClSED  feY  AN  EXt>ERl^ 

ENCED  EDUCATOR. 


INTRODUCTION, 

)So  cause  wtioli  rests  on  solid  foundations  lie^  to  f eai*  any  honest 
criticism.  Educators  have  been  the  severest  of  critics  of  educational 
methods.  While  this  is  as  it  should  be,  it  has  one  resulting  annoy- 
ance ;  namely,  that  people  who  are  not  educators,  who  do  not  know 
the  relative  value  of  the  methods  criticised,  are  always  ready  to  take 
up  and  adopt  the  criticism  of  a  particular  method,  or  of  a  recognized 
experiment  in  teaching,  as  if  it  was  a  comprehensive  condemnation  of 
the  whole  system  of  common  schools ;  whereas,  the  critic,  whose 
verdict  of  disapprobation  they  enthusiastically  accept  and  reiterate 
ad  nauseam,  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  system,  and  is  only  criti- 
cising some  technical  detail  with  no  purpose  or  idea  that  his  words 
will  be  made  use  of  as  against  the  common  schools  themselves. 

It  is  well  that  every  new  educational  idea,  every  new  plan  which 
involves  either  a  change  in  the  ideal  of  education,  or  a  revolution  in 
methods  of  teaching,  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  should 
be  attacked  from  every  side ;  for,  if  it  is  not  able  to  stand  this  test 
of  severest  scrutiny  it  has  no  right  of  existence. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  that  each  generation  of  men  contribute 
but  a  very  slight  increment  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  to 
the  experience  of  the  race.  A  new  idea  in  education  is  made  known 
and  taxen  up ; — to  believe  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment,— the  world  till  now  has  been  languishing  for  lack  of  this  new 
discovery  !  Yet,  somehow,  the  achievements  of  the  crowding  gen- 
erations have  failed  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  the  ages  of  Pericles,  of 
Augustus,  of  Elizabeth.  While,  if  we  turn  from  literature,  arms, 
and  art,  to  the  works  of  men's  hands ;  the  mighty  ruins  that  still 
remain  of  the  desolate  cities  of  the  Orient ;  the  enduring  majesty  of 
the  Pyramids;  the  immortal  beauty  that  enshrines  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  Temple  and  Roman  Forum ;  the  challenge  given  by  *'  Peter's 
Dome"  and  "Giotto's  Tower,"  each  and  all,  proclaim  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  mighty  masters  who  raised  these  great  monuments^ 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  their  modern  rivals. 

This  thought  may  well  give  us  pause,  may  serve  to  check  the 
exuberant  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith,  and  to  mod- 
erate the  contemptuous  expression  of  youthful  disrespect  for  the 
world's  outworn  creeds ! 

Much  has  been  told  of  the  wondrous  advance  evidenced  by  the 
founding  of  the  New  Women's  Colleges ;  as  if  no  woman  in  Amer- 
ica was  ever  educated  before  Vassar,  Wellesly,  and  Smith,  were 
ushered  in  with  much  blowing  of  trumpets  I         Digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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It  chanced  to  the  writer  once  to  witness  for  a  few  days  the  contact 
of  an  educated  gentlewoman,  carefully  trained  in  the  days  before 
the  first  **  Woman's  College"  had  been  christened,  with  a  bevy  of 
bright,  enthusiastic  college  giris,  whose  daily  tali  was  of  their 
studies,  "Psychology,"  "Physics,"  et  id  omne  genus;  and,  at  first, 
her  wonder  was,  like  that  of  (Goldsmith's  rustics  at  the  teacher  gan- 
ger, that  such  small  heads  could  carry  all  they  knew. 

After  a  while,  however,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  "Psychology" 
was  only  her  once  familiar  friend  "  Mental  Philosophy"  masquerad- 
ing under  a  new  name;  and  that  "Physics"  was  but  "Natural 
Philosophy,"  in  which  she  herself  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  by 
the  most;  famous  Professor  of  the  Science !  Subsequent  talks  witn 
the  budding  girl  metaphysicians  and  scientists  about  her,  soon  con- 
vinced her  tlxat  the  sweet  girl  graduates  of  the  day  were  not  so  much 
more  profound  and  learned  than  their  mothers  had  been,  as  they  evi- 
dently supposed  themselves  to  be;  and  as,  at  first,  deceived  by  the 
sonorous  phraseology  of  the  new  names  for  the  old  studies,  she  her- 
self had  been  inclined  to  admit. 

With  all  their  expressed  contempt  for  "words"  in  contrast  with 
their  exalted  estimate  of  "things,"  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  "new 
education  "  evince  by  their  rechristening  of  the  old  familiar  studies, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.Missimer  in  the  following  pageg  under  the  head  of 
"Baby  Talk,"  a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  important  influ- 
ence of  language,  of  words,  by  this  coining  of  terms,  which  by  their 
unfamiliar  appellations  would  naturally  lead  one,  used  only  to  the 
old  fashioned  words.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Reading, 
etc.,  to  imagine  that  whole  provinces  of  hitherto  undiscovered  knowl- 
edge had  been  added  to  the  domain  of  Education,  and  that  these 
enthusiasts  were  brave  discoverers  of  new  truths;  just  as,  in  the 
instance  recited,  the  college  girls  were,  for  a  little,  supposed  to  be  the 
enviable  disciples  of  a  New  Academy !  It  may  be  urged,  in  reply, 
that  the  wonderful  advance  during  the  last  two  decades,  in  the  appli- 
cations of  science,  has  really  opened  new  fields  of  knowledge  and 
developed  new  branches  of  study,  with  a  new  terminology  invented 
for  the  new  needs — new  names  for  new  things,  which  must  be  mas- 
tered by  students  of  science,  all  of  which  is  unquestioned;  these 
instances  are,  however,  wholly  irrelevant,  since  it  is  only  the  use  of 
new  names  for  the  old  familiar  studies  which  is  here  referred  to. 

In  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Manual  Training  movement,  as  set  forth 
by  some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates,  the  idea  that  to  become 
a  carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith,  with  a  modicum  of  training  in  elemen- 
tary English  studies,  ought  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  ordi- 
nary American  boy,  seems  to  be  imminent. 

Such  were  not  the  ideals  of  the  Elder  Republics. 

It  is  well  in  this  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  materialism  is  so 
strong,  to  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  turn  adl  the  training  of  the 
schools  in  tne  same  direction. 

It  sometimes  seems,  in  considering  all  the  materials  brought  into 
the  school  room  as  necessary  implements  of  instruction,  that  the 
very  idea  of  the  directive  energy  of  the  mental  faculties,  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  mind,  has  been  degraded ;  for,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
these  helps  now  considered  so  essential,  it  might  almost  be  inferred 
that  the  power  of  abstract  thought,  of  purely  mental  conception, 
had  been  lost. 

In  the  following  article,  written  by  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
the  new  theories  are  frankly  discussed  and  certain  modem  tenden- 
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oies  which  seem  just  now  to  be  dangerously  contagious  are  cleverly 
delineated.  Where  so  large  a  space  as  is  given  in  this  volume  to  the 
setting  forth  the  new  methods  by  their  enthusiastic  advocates  has 
"been  accorded;  it  is  only  just  that  such  criticisms  as  exjjerienced 
educators  feel  impelled  to  make  should  also  be  given.  In  inserting 
tlie  preceding  article  by  Superintendent  Marble,  and  the  present 
article  by  Principal  Missimer,  it  is  believed  that  a  valuable  contri- 
"bution  is  made  to  the  discussion  by  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
earnest  student  the  varying  views  of  distinguished  educators  for 
comparison  and  contrast. 

Principal  Missimer  stands  as  representing  the  classical  Academy 
idea  which  was  the  model  of  the  earlv  public  High  Schools.  In  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  arguments  of  advocates  and  critics  to  be  found 
in  this  Appendix  many  of  the  discrepancies  between  them  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  each  other's  positions,  and 
so  be  readily  corrected  by  the  reader.  It  is  possible  that  when  these 
errors  are  all  eliminated  the  different  classes  of  educators  will  be 
found  to  be  standing  not  so  far  apart  but  that  their  ranks  can  readily 
be  joined  in  defence  of  the  Common  Schools  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  article  referred  to,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  leading  Educational  Magazine.* 

WHICH  IDEAL? 
By  H.  C.  Missimer,  Prinoipal  of  High  School,  Erie,  Pa. 

Plato,  ia  his  '*  Republic,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  the  following  noble 
wovds: — **  Citizens  —You  are  brothers,  yet  God  has  framed  you  differently;  some  of 
you  have  the  power  of  command,  and  these  he  has  composed  of  gold,  wherefore 
also,  they  have  the  greatest  honor;  others  of  silver,  to  be  auxiliaries;  others  again, 
who  are  to  be  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  he  has  made  of  brass  and  iron;  and  the 
species  will  generallv  be  preserved  in  the  children.  But  as  you  are  of  the  same 
original  family,  a  gofden  parent  will  sometimes  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver  parent 
a  golden  son.  And  God  proclaims  to  the  rulers,  as  a  first  principle,  tha.t  before  all 
they  should  watch  over  their  offspring,  and  see  what  elements  mingle  with  their 
nature;  for,  if  a  son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  has  an  admixture  of  brass  and  iron, 
then  nature  orders  a  transposition  of  ranks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  not  be 
pitiful  towards  his  child  because  he  has  to  descend  in  the  scale  and  become  a  hus- 
bandman or  artisan;  just  as  there  may  be  others  sprung  from  the  artisan  class,  who 
are  raised  to  honor,  and  become  guardians  and  auxiliaries.  For  an  oracle  says  that 
when  a  man  of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  state,  it  wiU  then  be  destroyed." 

Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  passed  away  since  these  wise  words  were 
written,  and  yet  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time,  which  eats  away  empires,  dynasties, 
and  all  things  human,  has  been  powerless  against  their  eternal  truth.  They  proclaim 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  lan^^ge  the  whole  duty  of  the  state  in  education,  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  Recognizing  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  men,  they  remind 
us  that  Gk)d,  none  the  less,  has  framed  us  all  differently  with  such  differences  of  na- 
ture that  we  are  as  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  gold  from  silver,  or  brass  from 
iron.  They  enjoin  our  rulers  to  **  watch  over  their  offspring  and  see  what  elements 
mingle  with  their  nature,''  so  that  the  son  of  the  golden  or  silver,  the  brass  or  iron 
parent  may  be  discovered,  and  come  into  his  proper  place  in  life.  For  *  *  when  a  man 
of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  state,  it  will  then  be  destroyed." 

Truth  is  indeed  eternal  t  As  it  was  ip  the  days  of  Plato,  so  is  it  now.  In  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  my  neighbor  and  myself,  each  and  all,  are  parts  of  the  governing 
power,  electors  to-day,  officers  of  state,  a  possible  governor,  or  president  to-morrow, 
It  becomes  the  positive  duty  of  the  state,  for  its  own  protection  and  perpetuation, 
so  to  educate  all,  that  each  may  know  what  he  is  fitted  for,  and  that  those  who 
are  competent  to  fill  the  higher  positions  of  life  may  be  discovered.    Educate,  and 
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the  men  of  gold  and  silver  will  certainly  rise  to  the  top,  no  matter  what  their  rank 
in  society,  wliile  the  men  of  bra»8  or  iron,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  props  ci  wealth 
or  family  influence,  will,  by  a  law  as  sure  as  that  of  gravitation,  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Without  the  education  sufficient  to  enable  eich  citizen  to  comprehend  his  moral  and 
civic  duties,  government  by  the  people  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  from  the  lack  of 
the  intelligence  necessary  "to  carry  it  on. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION? 

Education,  therefore,  we  must  have,  but  of  whaUsort  ?  Shall  it  be  adjusted  to  tbe 
purely  utiUtarian  standard,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy  ?  Post  nummos  virtus  —  money 
first,  virtue  set^ond  ?  Or,  shall  it  make  the  development  of  the  mind  and  soul  th*» 
firet  consideration,  and  the  preparation  for  securing  the  physical  comforts  of  life  the 
second?  Shall  it  be  the  standard  of  the  man  of  silver  and  gold  — Pwrf  virtutem 
nummi — virtue  first,  money  second? 

This  much  is  certain.  If "^  public  school  education  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  masses,  liigher  pubUc  school  education  will  go  by  the  board.  "  The 
sifting  out,  from  the  masses  of  ordinary  and  inferior  capacities,  of  those  who  are 
ox)mpetent  to  increase  the  general  welfare  "  and  properly  administer  government  by 
the  people,  will  have  to  be  left  to  individual  and  private  enterprise.  The  governing 
class  wul  come  from  the  rich,  because  the  poor  will  have  his  only  chance  of  prefer- 
ment taken  away  from  him.  Industrial  education  for  the  masses — training  for  the 
hand  —  is  demanded  on  three  general  groimds: 

First,  the  bread-and-butter  problem  being  the  greiit  question  of  life  for  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  if  it  be  organized  on  tlie  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  numlx;r,  to  make  the  chief  work  of  the  public  school  that  of 
training  the  great  bread-winner  —  the  hand. 

Secondly,  manual  training  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  creates 
a  love  for  that  kind  of  work  which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  great  mass. 

Thirdly,  skill  of  the  hand  quickens  mental  activity,  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
pnxluces  a  stronger,  all-round  man  than  training  of  the  mind  alone. 

All  three  positions  are  unsound.  We  call  it  socialism  when  men.  in  their  self- 
ishness, laziness,  and  want  of  enterprise,  ask  the  government  to  provide  tliem  with 
work  and  the  means  of  living.  Why  is  it  not,  equally,  educational  socialism  to 
ask  the  state  to  go  into  the  business  of  instructing  its  children  for  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  in  order  to  help  them  to  something  to  do,  instead  of  promoting  individual 
enterprise  by  educating  them  mto  the  habits  which  shall  enable  them  to  find  work 
for  themselves? 

THE  TRUE  PCRPOSE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  first  and  proper  business  of  the  public  school,  before  the  preparation  for  any 
calling,  trade,  profession  or  hand-work,  is  to  find  out  the  differences  of  nature  and 
capacity  that  exist  in  children,  to  discover  their  individual  aptitudes  —  to  distinguish 
the  cai)acities  of  gold  and  silver  from  those  of  brass  and  iron.  The  discipline  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  the 
history  and  geography  of  our  country,  will  reveal  these  differences  and  aptitudes : 
and  until  these  elements  of  learning  are  gained,  until  the  special  bent  of  the  pupil 
is  known  and  developed,  and  the  key  to  the  door  of  knowledge  and  success  thus 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  lx)y  and  girl  —  any  manual  training  that  looks  to  the 
learning  of  a  trade  is  out  of  place. 

This  part  of  education  should  be  well  done.  In  most  of  our  pubUc  schools  it  takes 
from  six  to  fourteen,  and  in  some,  even  to  sixteen  years,  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches.  Seven  years,  at  the  most,  should  be  all  that  is  neceaSary. 
But  unfortunately  the  public  sch<x)l  has  quartered  upon  it,  at  present,  a  cohort  of 
afflictions  in  the  shape  of  senseless  crazes  which  distract  attention  from  its  proper 
business,  are  no  part  of  its  real  work,  and  dissipate  and  waste  its  strength. 

EDUCATIONAL  FADS. 

A  partial  enumeration  of  these  crazes  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  edifying.  There 
is  the  **  method"  craze,  which  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  entire  system,  that,  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school,  the  teaching  consists  mostly  of  the  application  of 
the  theories  and  methods  of  hobby-riding  pedagogic  philosophers,  to  tne  exclusitwi 
of  common  sense  and  individual  thinking,  which,  when  joined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject  to  be  taught,  and  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  varving 
capacities  of  cliildren,  aro  tlu;  cliief  features  of  really  successful  teaching.  Ihai 
come  the  **  object  lesson  "  craze,  with  its  over-elaboration  in  teaching  simple  thingSr 
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and  itB  manipulatioii  of  splints,  blocks,  beans,  shoe-pegs,  com,  stones,  marbles,  etc., 
in  learning  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide  ;  the  **  illustration*'  craze,  re- 
quixiixg  that  every  new  idea  or  word  must  be  represented  by  an  object,  or  by  a 
jpidtoxeon  th6^  board,  calling  for  importation  into  the  school  room  of  all  sorts  of 
•things,  ^or  pictures,  ranging  from  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  from  a  kev  to  a  house, 
•from  a  doll  to  a  man, —  as  if  the  verv  end  of  education  were  not  to  enable  the  mind 
*to  conceive  of  a  thing  without  the  aid  of  the  material  object.  Then  come  the  '  *  mem- 
*ory'gem"  craze,  proposing  to  inculcate  a  love  for  literature  on  the  same  principle  as 
othe  Sunday  School  seeks  to  create  a  love  for  the  Bible  by  the  committal  of  verses ; 
'the  *' civics"  craze,  calling  upon  children  of  eight  to  ten  for  information  about 
•custom-houses,  post-offices,  city  councils,  officers,  governors  and  legislators ;  the 
"**  substance  "  craze,  by  which  children  of  even  eight  years  are  supposed  to  learn 
ithat  substances  are  claBsified  into  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  and 
4h&t  matter  is  organized  or  unorganized.  Then  come  the  ''story-telling  "  craze,  the 
** 'phonics"  craze,  the  **  word-method"  craze,  the  '*  drawing"  craze,  with  its  multi- 
phcityof  drawing  books,  the  "  music"  craze,  calling  upon  children  for  original 
composition  in  music,  and  diverting  into  a  task  what  should  be  only  a  means  of 
recreation  and  rest  from  regular  school  work.  Then  there  are  the  ''  letter  and 
business-form"  crazes,  the  **  botanizing"  craze,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  grape,  orange,  etc.,  the  **  picture  study  "  craze,  the  "  zoology,"  "form," 
"color,"  **  physics"  and  "  mental"  crazes,  the  **  prefix,  suffix  and  root  '"^  craze,  the 
"declamation  and  recitation"  craze,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  et  ad  nauBeam, 

"BABY  TALK." 

Even  the  very  branches  of  the  old-fashioned  school  days  are  now  sweetened  (?)  to 
the  mental  api>etite  by  titles  that  savor  strongly  of  Motner  Goose  and  the  days  of 
baby-talk.  Arithmetic  is  now  *  *  number  work ' ;  ^eographv,  *  *  place  lessons  " ;  gram- 
mar, "  language  lessons,"  or  "  ear  culture  ";  spelling,  "  talking  with  a  pencil " ;  read- 
ing, **  what-does-the-story-say,"  "sentence  picturing,"  or  " talking  through  the  eye- 
^te."  The  road  to  knowledge  is  no  longer  rocky  and  uneven,  it  is  "  boulevarded 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art."  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  teaching  in  the  public 
school  is  the  art  of  "  wheedling  children  into  knowledge  without  their  knowing  it," 
bringing  everything  ready-msSe  to  the  mind,  sugar-coating  every  difficulty,  turning 
the  teacher  into  a  variety  show  of  "  sounding  brass  and  tiuKling  cymbal,"  and  pleas- 
ing the  child  with  a  rattle,  or  tickling  him  with  a  splint. 

The  psychologizing  philosophers  who  are  responsible  for  such  stuff  in  the  public 
schools,  ought  to  learn  at  once  that  the  human  orain  works  also  out  of  school,  and 
that  many  things  now  taught  (?)  therein  are  sure  to  be  learned  by  the  education  of 
the  home,  the  street,  the  play-ground,  by  association,  and  by  contact  with  men  and 
"outside  things.  To  spend  tune  over  matters  in  school,  which,  when  school  gives 
the  right  habits  of  work,  are  sure  to  be  learned  out  of  school,  is  sheer  folly,  a  frit- 
tering of  energy,  an  utter  waste  of  time. 

These  men  of  hobbies  ought  also  to  know  that  "  when  the  principle  of  making  easy 
and  interesting  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  pupils  to  learn  anything  but 
what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is 
sacrificed."  And  furthermore,  "The  new  system  of  teaching,  as  it  seems  to  me," 
says  the  same  high  authority,  "  is  training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable 
of  doing  anything  which  wul  be  disagreeable  to  them."  The  sooner  such  methods 
are  swept  out  of  the  schools,  the  sooner  will  the  latter  regain  their  place  in  the  pub- 
lic regard  and  confidence.  Let  them  concentrate  their  energies  in  the  lower  grades 
on  the  common  EngUsh  branches,  and  do  that  part  of  their  work  well,  and  the  chat- 
ter about  manual  training  for  our  boys  and  girls  will  soon  grow  less,  and  the  busi- 
ness "  collie"  will  soon  grow  smaller  in  the  land. 

THB  BESULTS  OF  BOUND  INSTBUOnON  IN  FBDCABT  OBADB8. 

The  right  kind  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  will  leave  no  time  iot 
anything  else  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  higher  grades,  which 
pupils  should  reach  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  least,  belongs  the  instruc- 
tion in  higher  EngUsh,  languages,  mathematics,  civics  and  morals;  because  these 
subjects  can  be  properly  comprehended  and  understood  only  ^t  the  mb  of  intellectual 
consciousness,  and  with  the  unfolding  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Even  though  the 
great  majority  of  children  leave  school  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  these  grades  are 
none  the  less  valuable  to  the  State,  because  tiiey  have  to  do  with  the  training  in 
those  very  matters  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  duties 
Qf  tbe  Qituoen^^  fuid  to  the  exercise  of  the  more  important  tunctions  of  gov^mm^ti 
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Moreover,  if  morality  be  the  best  g^uarantee  of  national  stability,  what  part  of  tiie 
public  school  sj^stem  can  be  more  important  to  the  State  than  that  in  which  moral 
mstruction  is  ^ven  during  the  period  of  dawning  manhood  and  womanhood,  when 
the  character  is  settling  into  its  life  grooves?  No  policy  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
commonwealth  than  to  cut  ofif  this  part  of  the  puhhc  school  system  — sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  whose  pupils  are  children  of  the  laboring  poor — and  to  put  in  its  pSaoe 
manual  training  schools.  Such  action  would  take,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  poor 
child  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  d 
the  higher  privileges  and  honors  of  citizenship,  and  would  condemn  him  to  serve 
forever  among  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water. 

STATE  APFRENTICB  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  state  must  enter  into  the  business  of  apprentice-making  by  establidung 
schools  for  training  the  hand,  let  those  only  be  required  to  receive  such  training 
whose  work  in  the  public  schools  shows  that  they  have  a  bent  for  hand- work.  To 
such  only  can  manual  training  be  beneficial.  But  whv  put  them  into  a  manual 
training  school  at  all?  Whv  not,  after  the  question  of  fitness  is  decided,  put  them 
at  once  to  the  trades  and  callings  they  are  individually  fit  for?  The  manual  train- 
ing school  proposes  to  give  only  skill  to  the  hand.  Can  not  each  get  that  as  well, 
and  witii  a  saving  of  time,  if  he  learn  his  trade  in  the  shop,  instead  of  the  school- 
room ?  Let  the  State  start  special  trade  schools  at  once,  and  turn  out  directlj  our 
masons,  carpenters,  butchers,  bakers,  blacksmiths  and  all  of  our  other  arbsana. 
Aut  illud,  aut  nihil. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  children  in  our  schools  are  destined  by  nature 
for  work  with  the  h^d.  That  is  their  lot,  and  they  will  come  to  it,  with  or  without 
industrial  training,  which  can  only  advance  them  on  the  road.  But  because  the 
problem  of  Uf e  for  so  many  will  be  that  of  bread  and  butter,  that  does  not  release 
the  State  from  the  obligation  of  educating  those  who  are  fit  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  higher  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  higher  positions  of  life.  These  are  of 
as  much  importance  to  the  community  as  the  lower  ones ;  both  are  necessary  to  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  for  both.  That 
ninetv-five  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  should  be  without  trades, 
and  that  more  than  half  of  these  tradeless  criminals  receive  public  school  education 
is  no  argument  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  schools.  The  records  also  show 
that  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  these  public  school  criminals  leave  school  in  the  primary 
grades,  between  the  acres  of  six  and  thirteen,  before  that  part  of  public  school  edu- 
cation, of  the  most  influence  in  moulding  the  character  and  establishing  hahits  of 
work,  is  reached. 

THE  IDEA  OF   DIONITT  IN   LABOR  THE  RESULT  OF   MENTAL  CULTURE,  NOT  OF  MAN 

UAL  TRAINING. 

The  second  claim  for  manual  training,  that  it  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  creates  a  love  for  that  kind  of  work  which  is  the  destined  lot  of  the  great 
mass,  is  equally  indefensible. 

The  trutn  is,  the  idea  that  there  is  dignity  in  labor  only  comes  with  the  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  mind  by  mental  culture.  Work  is  success,  and  success  is 
work;  that  is  the  lesson  which  education  is  ever  imparting.  If  manual  training 
create  a  love  for  manual  work,  should  not  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer*s  son,  stick 
to  the  farm,  the  shoemaker  to  his  bench,  and  the  mechanic  to  his  shop  ?  Education 
clothes  an  occupation,  however  humble,  with  dignity,  by  first  teachm^  the  lesson 
that  persistence  and  the  right  doing  of  work  insure  honor  and  success  m  any  occu- 
pation. To  be  able  to  read  the  Iliad,  scan  Virgil,  to  know  how  to  demonstrate  the 
theorems  of  Euclid,  or  even  to  spell  well,  do  not  make  a  mecdianic,  a  shoemaker, 
or  a  farmer,  but  they  will  enable  the  mechanic,  the  shoemaker  or  the  farmer  to  be 
a  better  mechanic,  a  better  shoemaker,  and  a  better  farmer. 

Right  education,  too,  reconciles  the  mind  to  that  lot  in  life  into  which  circam- 
stances  may  bring  us,  or  to  which  our  natural  capacity  adapts  u&  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, more  important  for  those  who  will  have  to  live  by  manual  labor  to  learn  first, 
through  education,  their  mental  measure  and  fitness,  than  to  be  trained  for  a  lite  of 
manual  labor  when  there  may  be  a  fitness  for  something  higher? 

SOME  CLAIMS  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING  CONSIDERED. 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  argument  for  industrial  training  rests  is  that  skill 
of  the  hands  quickens  the  mental  activities  and  produces  superior  mental  acumen. 
Given  the  ability,  through  elementary  instruction,  to  react,  speak,  and  write  the 
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Ekiglish  language  intelligently  (not  correctly),  put  on  top  of  that  as  a  foundation, 
manual  traming,  and  the  result  is  an  intelligent  man,  strong,  available,  practical. 
That  is,  any  ordinary  American  carpenter,  mason  or  artisan  should  present  the  best 
type  of  an  intellectual  man,  because  he  combines  in  himself  this  happy  union  of 
elementary  Knglish  with  manual  skill.  That  would  be  the  commonrsense  conclu- 
sion. But  our  political,  theoretical,  or  '*  reform ''  advocate  of  this  latest  educational 
fad.  does  not  state  the  argument  so  baldly.  He  says:  '*Act  induces  mental  energif 
zation  and  concentration;  it  operates  upon  scattered  and  straggling  thoughts  some- 
tbing  as  a  drumbeat  does  at  the  head  of  a  regiment — gathers  them  and  gives  them 
nerve.^*  *  It  is  indeed  a  striking  metaphor  and  ai)t  to  catch  the  most  of  us.  But 
let  us  reason  a  little.  **  Act  induces  mental  energization  and  concentration."  So 
it  does,  when  a  thought,  when  an  idea,  precedes  it;  otherwise,  act  is  automatic  and 
devoid  of  mental  consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  muscular  activity,  or 
manual  work,  exerted  continuously  in  one  direction.  It  soon  becomes  automatic 
and  allows  the  thoughts  to  go  a  wool-gathering  a  thousand  miles  away.  "  A  boy 
TfTonld  rather  do  somethingthan  think  something. "  *  Granted.  But  doing  is  always 
the  result  of  thinking.  The  idea  first,  the  act  second;  mind  the  cause,  act  the 
result, —  that  is  the  eternal  law  of  effort.  A  well  matured  and  instructed  mind  may 
give  direction  and  skill  to  the  hand,  but  the  hand  cannot  impart  nor  coax  skill  to 
the  mind.  And  when  the  industrial  schoolmaster  dro]^  into  the  domain  of  mental 
philosophy  in  his  search  for  argument,  let  him  not  be^  by  putting  the  metaphysi- 
cal cart  before  the  metaphysical  horse. 

TO  WHAT  DO  NATIONS  OWE  THBIB  RANK  IN  CIVHIZATION? 

Tho  tendencies  of  the  day  are  intensely  practical.  The  short  road  to  wealth  is  the 
popular  one,  and  the  short  cut  in  education  is  in  high  favor,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  start  one  directly  on  the  road  to  wealth.  The  rank  of  a  nation  is  i)opularhr  esti- 
mated by  its  cultivated  acreage,  its  manufactures  and  its  exports.  But  its  real  value 
to  civilization  **  must  be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate  than  the  balance  of  trade." 
•*  On  a  map  of  the  world  you  can  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a  fin- 
ger tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures  in  the  Prices  Current,  but  they  still  lord  it  in  the 
thou^t  and  action  of  every  civilized  man."  *  *  *  »  "  The  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's true  success  is  the  amount  it  has  contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy, 
the  intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  mankind." 

THE  TRUE  IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

What  does  not  the  world  owe  to  those  men  of  Athens  ?  The  laws  and  principles  of 
every  department  of  art,  science,  literature,  and  human  investigation  were  by  them 
formulated  and  defined.  Who  in  painting  and  sculpture  have  excelled  Zeuxis,  Phi- 
dias and  Praxiteles  ?  Who  in  thought  have  surpassed  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Who  has  written  like  Herodotus,  spoken  like  Demosthenes,  or  equalled  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  Homer,  the  dramatic  intensity  and  fervor  of  ^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles? 

Outside  of  the  development  of  the  body  by  a  system  of  natural  gymnastics,  their 
educational  training,  after  the  elemental  branches,  was  devoted  to  such  abstract 
studies  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  music  and  geometry — nothing 
practical,  nothing  industrial.  And  yet,  what  more  uractical  examples  of  striking 
forethought  and  sagacity  than  the  law-making  of  Solon  and  Clisthenes,  the  states- 
manship of  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  or  the  achievements  of  the  great  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle, the  mighty  Alexander  ?  Who  had  broader  or  clearer  views  of  the  problems  of 
government  than  these  men  of  old,  and  where  do  we  go  to-day  but  to  Athens 
for  our  principles  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  our  laws  ot  rhetoric  and  reasoning, 
and  our  principles  and  methods  of  scientinc  investigation? 

Theirs  was  the  true  idea  of  education.  Train  for  the  duties,  not  for  the  business 
of  life.  Put  every  man  in  possession  of  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties,  be  they 
fewy  be  tiliey  many — and  special  aptitudes  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  men  of  silver  and  gold  will  find  their  places,  the  men  of  brass  and  iron  wHl  find 
theixB»  and  so  shall  the  State  be  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

*  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  in  the  '88  March  Forunu 
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XIV. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING- 


A  REPORT  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PEDAGOGICS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL. COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SESSION  AT  NASHVILLE,  TEN- 
NESSE,  JULY  15,  1889,  DURING  TllE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


As  this  volume  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  copies  of  the  report,  bv 
the  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  and  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Will- 
iam T.  Harris,  are  received  just  in  season  to  be  inserted  as  the  final 
papers  of  the  present  Appendix.  The  report  is  a  thoughtful,  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  subject  in  many  of  its  phases,  and  merits 
serious  consideration.  The  concluding  paragraphs,  in  relation  to 
the  educational  value  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  are  commended 
to  all  readers  of  this  Report  as  in  full  accord  with  the  main  purpose 
of  the  preparation  and  publication  of  these  volumes. 

REPORT  BY  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  PEDAGOGICS. 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  Committee  on  Pedagogics  hereby  offer  their  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,  a  subject  that  has  come  to  be  of 
prime  importance  by  reason  of  the  strong  claims  set  up  for  it  by  its  advocates,  and, 
Bwondly,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  a  cause  it  serves  to  unite  not  only  the  critics 
of  the  educational  system  already  existing,  but  also  its  uncompromising  enemies  ; 
thirdlr,  because  the  claims  set  forth  in  its  behalf  are  based  not  on  economic  rea- 
sons, but  on  educational  reasons,  an  assumption  bein^  actually  made  that  the 
effect  of  manual  training  on  the  pupil  is  educational  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
branches  of  science  and  literature  heretofore  taught,  or  at  least,  if  different  from 
them,  of  equal  or  of  superior  value  to  them.  This  assumption  unsettles  the  entire 
question  of  course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  tlie  doctrine  of  a  specific  educa- 
tional value  for  each  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
8up|x)8ed  that  the  present  list  of  branches  provides  for  an  all-sided  intellectual 
training. 

WHAT  THE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSE  TO  DISCUSS. 

Your  committee  accordingly  have  proposed  to  themselves  in  this  report  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  phases  of  this  assumption  and  to  inquire  in  what  preciselv  consists 
the  educative  v£uue  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  manual  training  school,  and 
wherein  they  are  supplementaiy  of  the  work  already  done  and  wherein  they  cover 
the  same  ground.  They  have  proposed  to  treat  mcidentally  also  the  economic 
guestions  involved,  inasmuch  as  the  popularity  of  the  movement  has  its  foundation 
in  the  conviction  that  if  the  schools  teach  manual  training  all  pupils  will  be  fitted 
for  useful  industries  before  the  age  of  leaving  school  for  busin^^zed  by  V^OOglC 
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FRELUONARY  ADMISSIOKS. 

1.  Tour  committee  in  the  outset  admit  the  reasonableness  of  sobstitutixi^  a  stf- 
tem  of  manual  training  in  special  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for  the  oki 
system  of  apprenticeship.  That  said  apprenticeship  has  Jieen  and  is  wasteful  of  the 
time  and  talents  of  the  pupils  is  conceded ;  that  a  school  devoted  to  the  business  of 
educating  the  youth  in  the  essentials  of  his  trade  or  vocation  is  superior  to  the  M 
system  that  employed  the  apprentice  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  establishment  and 
postponed  his  imtiation  in  the  essential  matters  of  his  trade.  But  your  commitUr 
insists  that  such  manual  training  ought  not  to  be  begun  before  the  complettoti  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  pupil,  nor  before  he  has  had  such  school  instruction  in  the  in- 
tellectual branches  of  school  work,  namely  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetie,  gety- 
raphy,  grammar  and  history,  as  is  usually  required  by  those  statute  laws  enforced 
in  enlightened  States  to  prevent  the  too  early  employment  of  minors  in  the  industries 
and  the  neglect  of  their  school  education. 

Your  committee  understand  that  any  amount  of  manual  training  conducted  in  a 
school  is  no  equivalent  for  the  school  education  in  letters  and  science,  and  ought 
not  to  be  substituted  for  it.  They  hold  the  opinion  moreover  that  neither  appreo- 
ticee^p  nor  the  industrial  school  should  be  allowed  to  take  possessian  of  the  youth 
until  tne  completion  of  his  twelfth  year  at  least ;  the  fifteenth  year  is  stall  better, 
because  physical  maturity  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  best  muscular 
movements  to  produce  skill. 

REASONS  WHY  TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OF  TOOLS  SHOXTLD  NOT  BEGIN  TOO  EARLY. 

At  too  early  an  age  the  pupil  with  his  small  hands  and  fingers,  his  short  and  un- 
developed arms  is  obliged  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  holding  the  implements  of  ]abi«r, 
just  as  a  child  that  commences  holding  a  pen  too  early  will  not  hold  it  so  as  to 
secure  freedom  of  movement.  Moreover,  the  serious  occupations  of  life  cannot  l^e 
imposed  on  children  without  dwarfing  their  human  nature,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  and  producing  arrested  development.  Not  only  the  game:; 
of  youth,  but  the  youth's  freeilom  from  the  cares  of  mature  life  should  be  insured 
to  him  if  the  best  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  manhood.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
very  many  children  are  dwarfed  by  family  necessity,  which  compels  them  to  bear 
the  weights  and  cares  of  mature  years.  The  street  gamin  in  the  city  is  pretemat- 
urally  acute,  but  is  not  in  process  of  growth  towards  ideal  manhood.  Later  on  he 
will  be  found  suffering  from  premature  old  age,  in  every  respect  a  wasted  human 
life  burnt  out  before  it  could  develop  its  moral  and  intellectual  ideals.  He  will 
have  a  '*  Punch  and  Judy  "  face  such  as  Dickens  ascribes  to  the  stunted  products  of 
London  street  education.  Students  of  anthropology  tell  us  that  man  surpasses  the 
fLnimalH  so  much  in  his  mature  life  because  he  nas  a  so  much  longer  period  of  help- 
less infancy.  He  passes  through  a  hundred  grades  of  ascent  above  the  brute,  ufung 
all  his  forces  in  learning  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs,  to  use  articulate  speech  for  iji- 
tercommunication,  to  dress  himself  in  clothes  andf  to  put  on  that  far  subtler  dothin? 
of  customs  and  usages  which  hold  back  and  conceal  his  animal  propensities  and 
substitute  courtesy  towards  others  for  selfish  natural  impulse.  Were  it  not  for  this 
diversion  of  the  forces  of  childhood  man  might  develop  like  the  animals  the  ability 
to  walk  immediately  after  birth  and  use  his  bundle  of  mtellectual  instinctB  at  once 
without  the  necessity  of  a  long  process  of  education. 

TO  PROLONG  THE  PERIOD  OF  CARELESS  CHILDHOOD,  DBSIBABLB. 

On  these  grounds  your  committee  deprecate  the  necessities  which  abridge  the 

Seriod  of  childliood,  and  consider  this  one  of  the  first  reforms  that  social  science  is 
emanding,  namely  the  protection  of  children  from  the  premature  assumption  of 
the  cares  of  hf e.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  schools  for  waifs  and  this  line 
of  effort  will  stop  the  growth  of  that  hopeless  class  of  society  that  has  become  a^ 
rested  below  the  moral  stage  of  development. 

Tlie  ever  present  argument  of  the  economical  view  of  education  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  children  are  destined  to  earn  their  living  b^ 
manual  labor.  Hence  it  is  argued  the  school  ought  to  prepare  them  for  their  fu- 
ture work.  Tlie  scientific  view  that  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  protraction  of  the 
period  of  human  infancy  is  opposed  to  this  demand  for  filling  tiie  child's  mind  with 
premature  care  for  his  future  drudgery. 

In  fact,  this  scientific  doctrine  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  humane 
Christian  sentiment  which  has  founded  public  schools ;  for  there  is  a  conviction 
deep  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  peoj^e  that  all  children  ought  to  be  educated 
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together  in  the  humane  studies  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  liberal  culture.  Just  for  the 
verv  reason  that  the  majority  have  before  them  a  life  of  drudgery,  the  period  of 
cliildhood  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  become  of  much  ^uniary  value  for  in- 
dustry, shall  be  carefully  devoted  to  spiritual  growth,  to  traming  the  intellect  and 
will  and  to  building  the  b©sis  for  a  larger  humanity.  Such  a  provision  commends 
itself  as  an  attempt  to  compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and 
birth.  Society  shall  see  to  it  that  the  child  who  cannot  choose  the  family  in  which 
he  shall  be  bom  shall  have  given  him  the  best  possible  herit£^e  that  fortune  could 
bring  him,  namely,  an  education  that  awakens  him  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
bigher  self  that  exists  dormant  in  him.  The  common  school  shall  teach  him  to 
conquer  fortune  by  industry  and  good  habits  and  the  application  of  the  tools  of 
thought. 

THE  WRONQ  DONE  THE  CHILD'S  HIOHER  NATURE  BY  A  MERELY  PRACTICAL  TRAINING, 

The  economic,  utilitarian  opposition  to  the  spiritual  education  in  our  schools 
comes  before  us  to  recommend  tnat  we  forecast  the  horoscope  of  the  child,  and  in 
view  of  his  future  possible  life  of  drudgery  make  sure  of  his  inability  to  ascend 
above  manual  toil  by  cutting  off  his  purely  intellectual  training  and  making  his 
childhood  a  special  preparation  for  industry. 

Your  committee  would  at  this  point  ccdl  attention  to  the  fatal  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  economist  to  see  wliat  is  implied  in  his  statement  that  the  schools  should 
fit  the  child  for  his  future  duties  in  life.  For  when  we  inquire  we  discover  at  once 
that  the  trade  or  vocation  in  life  is  but  a  small  t»rt  of  the  total  functions  of  any 
one*s  life.  It  is  what  goes  with  the  trade  or  vocation  that  makes  even  it  a  success 
or  failure.  What  does  one  need  to  know  besides  his  trade  ?  To  this  question  your 
committee  enumerate  the  following: 

THB  INTERESTS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THE  STATE  ALIKE  DEUAND  A  BROADER  EDUCATION, 

First  under  the  head  of  behavior  toward  others,  his  success  will  depend  on  his 
treatment  of  his  fellow- workmen  and  his  employers;  on  his  treatment  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  of  his  family  and  children.  Moreover  his  behavior  as  a"  citizen  concerns 
vitally  all  who  hveVith  him  under  the  same  Grovemment;  for  he  conditions  to  the 
extent  of  his  single  vote;  and  the  proletariat  class  as  a  whole  may  form  a  majority, 
and  determine  altogether  what  sort  of  government  shall  be  placed  over  all,  rich 
and  poor,  Christian  or  heathen,  humane  or  selfish.  The  dude  citizen  who  inherits 
large  wealth  and  believes  that  the  laboring  classes  should  not  be  educated  beyond 
the  station  they  are  to  occupy  in  life  will  find  that  the  manual  laborers  are  also 
voters,  and  that  they  decide  whether  there  shall  be  right  of  private  property  or  pro- 
tection of  life  and  limb  for  him  as  well  as  for  others. 

The  illiterate  manual  laborer,  no  matter  how  skilfully  educated  for  his  trade  in 
wood  and  metal  operations,  cannot  read  and  write.  He  cannot  read  the  newspo* 
per  and  take  interest  in  the  doin^  of  town,  State  and  Nation,  or  world  at  large,  ex- 
cept as  he  hears  of  it  in  the  tiurbid  stream  of  personal  gossip  from  fellow-workmen. 
He  is  essentially  shut  in  and  his  thoughts  move  around  in  a  narrow  circle  like  the 
horse  that  turns  the  wheel  of  the  mill.  Nothing  can  prevent  his  being  the  victim 
of  wild  schemes  of  agitation  that  attack  radically  all  the  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  the  observer  of  the  newer  and  newest  phases  of  modem  history,  nothing 
is  so  clear  as  the  fact  that  the  first  necessity  of  civilization  is  a  system  of  universal 
education,  not  in  industry,  but  in  the  ideas  and  thoughts  that  make  up  the  conven- 
tional view  of  the  world — such  ideas  and  opinions  as  one  learns  in  studying  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  especially  literature. 

THE  EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAININa  ANALYZED  AND  DEFINED, 

2.  Yotir  committee  would  now  call  your  attention,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  ed- 
ucative phases  of  manual  training.  They  admit  that  manual  trainmg  is  an  educa- 
tive influence;  for  all  that  man  does  or  experiences  is  educative  to  him,  and  affects 
both  his  will  and  his  intellect.  The  education  of  the  will  takes  place  by  fixing  or 
unfixing  habits  of  doing;  the  education  of  the  intellect  takes  place  through  the  ascent 
from  one  thought  or  idea  to  another;  from  a  narrow  point  of  view  to  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  one;  from  a  vague  and  general  grasp  of  a  subject  to  an  insight 
that  explains  all  the  details,  and  sees  the  relations  of  all  parts  of  the  whole. 

Li  so  far  as  manual  training  schools  teach  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie 
the  practical  points  of  their  work  they  add  intellectual  education  to  phvsical  educa- 
tion. Instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  gives  knowledge  of  nature  both  as  to  its 
modes  of  existence  and  as  to  the  forces  that  form  and  transform  those  modes  of 
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existence.  Natural  science,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  directly  tributary  to  lb- 
eniancii>ation  of  the  Uiborvr  because  it  leads  more  and  more  to  the  inventioD  of  ils- 
cliinery.  Machinery  does  the  drudgery  of  the  work  and  leaves  to  the  laborer  on... 
tlie  task  of  supervision.  It  assumes  the  physical  labor  and  nves  him  the  intellectoii 
labor  of  directing  and  managing  it.  The  more  complete  the  machine  becomes  ti? 
more  o{)erations  it  includes  in  its  process,  the  more  mtellect  is  required  to  mana^ 
it,  and  the  greater  IxH^wnes  its  productiveness. 

Compare  the  study  of  natural  science  in  its  general  phases  with  its  special  app'i* 
cations  of  the  theory  of  special  machines  and  it  is  seen  that  the  study  of  the  nn-T' 
general  is  more  highlv  educative;  and  your  committee  would  caD  si)ecial  attenti*c 
to  the  nrinciple  on  wliich  this  conclusion  is  based.  That  is  more  higlily  e<iucati^^ 
which  lasts  longest  and  has  widest  sco)»e  in  its  enlightenin)|  effects.  Tlie  explana- 
tion of  the  siKH'ial  machine  (the  steam  engine,  for  example)  is  an  inteUectual  aaiu:- 
sition  for  to-day.  and  it  gives  one  a  ready  insight  into  all  other  examples  to  be  itu: 
witli  in  future  exj)erience.  But  tlie  study  of  the  theories  of  heat  and  of  the  dyna- 
mics of  elastic  fluids  gives  insight  not  only  into  the  steam  engine  but  also  into  j 
thousand  other  applications  (spouting  geysers,  oil  wells,  heating  and  ventilatiiii: 
housc^s,  meteorology,  for  example)  within  one's  experience  and  numberless  tho^i- 
sands  of  examples  ix>ssible  in  future  experience.  Hence  the  study  of  pure  sciem^ 
is  more  educative  intellectually  than  the  study  of  si>ecial  applications  of  it 

Again  the  study^  of  applications  of  science  is  more  educative  tlian  the  labor  • ' 
making  the  machine.  The  theory  of  its  oi)eration  involves  all  realizations  of  it  aiii 
is  not  exliaust^nl  until  all  real  and  possibfe  varieties  of  construction  have  been  ei- 
plained  by  it.  But  the  construction  of  a  machine  adopts  one  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  styles  of  construction,  uses  one  kind  of  material  out  of  many  for  each  of  tb 
parts  and  encounters  pcHTuliar  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  occasioneti  by 
temporary  conditions  tnat  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  machine  '«: 
witli  its  construction  elsewhere.  The  laborer  thus  obscures  his  general  view  of  the 
principle  of  the  machine  by  covering  it  up  with  a  great  collection  o^  details  that  do 
not  essentially  concern  it  He  is  much  more  impressed  with  accidental  matters'  *4 
no  account  in  the  theory  of  the  working  of  the  machine  than  he  is  w^ith  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  action.  In  a  second  experiment  at  constructing  a  machine  old  difficul- 
ties disappear  and  new  ones  arise.  The  intellectual  education  is  of  narrow  scope  and 
limited  in  time. 

The  intellectual  factor  of  manual  labor  is  never  very  large  even  in  the  first  con- 
struction of  a  new  ty|)e  of  product.  The  moral  education  in  manual  training  in 
the  wav  of  perseverance,  patience  and  plodding  industry  is  a  far  greater  educational 
factor  than  the  intell tactual  factor. 

The  education  of  the  muscles  of  the  liandand  arm,  the  training  of  the  eye  in  ac<  u- 
racy  go  for  something  in  way  of  education,  especially  if  these  too  are  of  a  general 
character  and  productive  of  skill  in  many  arts.  But  it  happens  in  most  cases  that 
the  training  of  the  muscles  fora  special  operation  unfits  it  more  or  less  for  tlie  (Hb-r 
special  operations.  Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill  and  not  onlyrequirvs 
special  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reacts  on  him  and  fixes  in  lu- 
bodily  organism  certain  limitations  which  for  greater  or  less  extent  unfit  him  for 
other  occupations.  The  work  of  blacksmitliing,  for  instance,  would  unfit  one  f««" 
engraving;  the  work  in  planing  and  sawing  would  diminish  the  skill  of  the  wo<<ii 
carver.  Work  in  the  trades  that  deal  with  wood  and  metals  (and  these  include  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school)  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
delicate  touch  required  by  the  laborer  on  textile  manufactures,  and  this  class  of 
laborers  is  nearly  as  largeas  the  combined  classes  of  wood  and  metal  workers. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  course  of  study  in  manual  training,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  education  of  the  hand  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of  trades  in  the 
wood  and  metal  industries,  and  that  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary  to  trades  and  occupa- 
tions directly,  it  covers  th^  work  of  only  one  in  twelve  of  the  laborers  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States. 

Indirectly,  as  dealing  especially  with  the  construction  of  machinery,  it  has  a 
much  wider  application,  and  your  committee  believe  that  all  laborers  who  employ 
machines  or  tools  of  any  description  would  be  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  degrwj 
by  a  course  of  manual  training,  and  that  there  is  something  educative  in  it  for  all 
who  are  to  use  machines.  This  is  the  most  important  argument  that  can  W  urgt^ 
by  the  advocates  of  the  manual  ti-aining  school  in  belialf  of  its  educative  value. 

FALLACIOUS  ARGUMENTS  DISCUSSED. 

Your  committee  would  here  call  attention  to  other  arguments  often  used  which 
are  weak  and  misleading,  sucJi  for  example  as  the  statement  that  manual  traininc 
cultivates  the  powers  of  attention,  ix^recverance  and  iiidust]n^(5^^se  are  fomiiU 
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powers  and  not  substantial,  that  is  to  say,  they  derive  their  value  from  what  they 
are  applied  to,  and  they  may  be  mischievous  as  well  as  beneficial.  The  power  of 
attention  may  be  cultivated  by  the  game  of  chess  or  the  game  of  whist,  or  of  draw 
poker,  or  to  the  picking  of  pockets,  but  it  is  only  attention  to  those  subjects  and  not 
attention  in  general  that  is  cultivated.  The  whist  player  who  has  developed  care- 
ful circumspection,  keen  attention,  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  the  matter  of 
cards  is  quite  likely  not  to  manifest  them  in  regard  to  higher  matters  of  observation 
of  nature  or  the  study  of  man.  All  games  of  boys,  for  instance  marbles,  quoits, 
base  ball,  jack  straws,  are  educative,  especially  in  such  matters  as  are  named  as 
results  of  maniial  training,  namely:  (a)  the  development  of  the  physical  powers; 
(h)the  acquisition  of  dexterity  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye;  (c)  m  perseverance; 
(d)  in  attention.  These  moreover  carry  with  them  some  general  training  and  ^ive 
the  boy  a  similar  abili^  in  a  field  of  related  subjects.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  that  these  qualities  of  mind  would  show  themselves  in  the  boy's  work  in 
mathematics  or  history,  for  his  interest  in  these  games  might  make  him  dull  and 
inattentive  to  all  school  studies.  Boys  may  love  the  work  of  the  manual  training 
school  and  dislike  history,  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  all  book  learning,  in 
fact;  but  to  be  excellent  in  manual  training  would  not  prevent  him  from  being  illit- 
erate and  a  bad  neighbor  and  a  bad  citizen — even  a  dynamiter. 

THE  EDUCATIVS  EFFECT  IS  IN  INVERSE  RATIO  TO  THE  SKILL  ACQUIRED. 

Your  committee  would  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  educative 
at  one  time  may  be  entirely  without  such  an  effect  at  another,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be 
deadening  to  the  mind.  Thus  the  advocates  of  manual  training  admit  that  it  is 
useful  as  education  only  if  not  carried  to  the  point  of  arriving  at  skill  in  production. 
This  feature,  of  course,  makes  against  the  economical  argument  in  behalf  of  such 
schools.  According  to  the  economic  view  skill  in  production  is  the  primary  object 
aimed  at  by  introducing  the  training  of  the  hand  into  schools.  But  M.  Sluys,  the 
Belgian  Normal  school  director  who  reports  on  the  Swedish  system,  says  that  when 
the  child  is  compelled  to  manufacture  large  numbers  of  a  given  object  in  order  to 
acc^uire  skill  in  the  work,  the  educative  value  of  the  work  diminishes.  "  From  the 
third  or  fourth  sample  his  interest  wanes;  mechanical  repetition  invariably  excites 
disgust  for  any  work." 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  if  an  educative  opjjor- 
tunity  is  gained  by  not  requiring  mechanical  Tepetition  to  the  point  of  acquiring 
skill,  there  is  also  an  educative  opportunity  lost;  for  the  patience  and  perseverance 
that  pursues  its  work  to  the  end  and  bravely  keeps  down  any  tendencies  to  disgust 
at  the  lack  of  novelty  is  a  moral  education  indispensable  to  success  in  any  manual 
calling.  No  teaching  in  the  studies  of  the  schools  as  they  are  would  be  esteemed  of 
a  high  order  if  it  did  not  train  its  pupils  to  attack  difficult  studies  like  arithmetic 
and  grammar  and  courageously  overcome  them.  Mere  natural  disinclination  and 
impatience  must  be  conquered  before  the  child  can  become  a  rational  being. 

THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING  IN    AESTHETIC  TRAINING. 

Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  no  justice  as  yet  has  been  done  by  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  industrial  drawing  as  a  training  for 
the  hand  and  eye  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  If  the  pupil  pursues  this  study  by  the 
analysis  of  the  historical  forms  of  ornament,  and  acquires  familiarity  with  graceful 
outlines  and  a  genuine  taste  fbr  the  creation  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  forms,  he  has 
done  more  towards  satisfying  the  economic  problem  of  industry  than  he  could  do 
by  much  mechanical  skill. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  JESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

The  great  problem  in  the  industry  of  nations  has  come  to  be  the  aesthetic  one  — 
how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms  to  productions  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  is  not  the  acquirement  of  a 
•'  new  art  of  expression/'  to  use  the  stale  definition  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  self-styled  "new  education,"  because  it  is  not  worth  the  pains  to 
learn  the  art  of  drawing  merely  to  make  pictures  of  what  is  seen  or  what  is  fancied. 
Rather  is  drawing  the  best  means  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  conventional 
forms  of  beauty  in  ornament— forms  that  express  the  outlines  of  freedom  and 
gracefulness  and  charm  all  peoples,  even  those  who  liave  not  the  skill  to^^^upduop 
such  forms.  DigitizedbyVjCrOgre 
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Some  nations,  like  the  French  for  example,  have  educated  their  working  ciasp: 
for  many  generatioiiB  in  tliis  matter  of  taste,  and  it  has  become  a  second  natrLv 
Otlier  nations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  among  them,  are  not  natm'ally  gifted  with  a  us^x 
for  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  but  rather  with  a  tendency  to  look  for  thedTm- 
mic,  tlie  lines  of  force  rather  tlian  of  freedom.  They  are  content  to  produce  ^Lm 
is  strong  and  durable  and  useful.  But  this  has  led  them  to  the  discovery  that  thj 
nuist  also  be  content  with  inferior  places  in  international  expositions  and  witJ.  * 
virtual  exclusion  from  tlie  markets  of  the  world.  Only  a  high  tariff  can  force  ntj 
considerable  consumption  of  useful  articles  of  clumsy  and  unsightly  shapes. 

In  view  of  these  facts  your  committee  liave  deemed  it  desirable  to  nienti<Hi  indjr 
trial  drawing  and  t)ie  true  method  of  teocliing  it  by  the  analysis  and  prodacti<jii ;  • 
the  standard  ideals  in  ornament,  as  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration  on  tb» 
part  of  all,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  manual  training  instnii- 
tion»  either  for  its  economical  or  its  educative  ikdvantages.    Respectfully  8iibmitr<^. 

Georob  p.  BROwy. 
S.  S.  Parb, 
J.  H.  HoosE, 
W.  T.  Harris, 
Committee  on  Pedagogics. 
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XV. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  VALUE  OF  TOOL  WORK. 


By  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

[A  paper  road  before  the  National  EdacatioQal  A.8soeiation,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

July  15, 1889.] 

Man,  like  the  animal,  has  natural  wants, which  he  must  gratify  in 
order  to  live  on  the  earth.  While  the  animal  needs  food,  and  to 
some  extent  shelter,  man  needs  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing.  In 
order  to  get  possession  of  these  things,  he  must  struggle  for  them 
and  wrest  them  from  nature,  depriving  plants  and  animals  of  their 
vital  principles  and  converting  them  to  his  own  uses.  Whereas  the 
plant  feeds  upon  soil  and  atmosphere  in  so  far  as  it  finds  them  in 
immediate  contact  with  itself,  and  the  animal  is  able  to  seek  a  new 
environment  and  use  its  limbs  as  tools  or  instruments  with  which 
to  seize  upon  the  means  of  supplying  its  wants,  man  on  the 
other  hand,  although  less  endowed  with  strength  than  many  of  the 
animals,  and  with  scanty  natural  provision  for  clothing,  yet  is 
able  to  surpass  the  animal  in  gratincation  of  his  wants,  by  cun- 
ningly aiding  his  natural  forces  and  instruments  by  invented 
ones.  He  devises  instruments  out  of  natural .  materials,  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable  substances  and  their  chemic  elements,  of 
such  efficiency  as  to  enable  him  to  command  the  resources  of  land, 
and  sea,  and  air. 

Whatever  seems  at  first  a  limitation  to  him,  or  a  hostile  might 
threatening  him  with  destruction,  or  imposing  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  drudgery  for  daily  assistance,  becomes  by  and  by  an  auxiliary 
power  friendly  to  man  after  he  has  conquered  it  by  the  magic  of  his 
intellect. 

Man  as  inventor  of  tools  and  machines,  and  the  combiner  of 
nature's  forces,  presents  for  us  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  uni- 
verse. Let  us  take  a  survey  of  him  as  the  maker  of  tools  and  the 
wielder  of  them.  Intellectual  and  moral  power  unite  to  give  man 
this  power  of  invention.  It  is  intellectual  cunning  which  discovers 
the  powers  and  adaptations  of  things  and  converts  them  to  his  uses. 
It  is  the  moral  power  of  self -conquest  that  enables  man  to  sacrifice 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  present  moment  and  to  endure  priva- 
tion, in  order  by  industry  and  patient  attention  to  accumulate  a 
capital  of  physical  means  and  acquired  experience  sufficient  to 
produce  an  invention. 

The  first  step  above  the  brute  instinct  begins  when  man  looks  be- 
yond thills  as  he  sees  them  existing  before  him,  and  commences  to 
consider  their  possibilities  ;  he  begins  to  add  to  his  external  seeing 
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an  internal  seeing ;  the  world  begins  to  assume  a  new  aspect ;  each 
object  appears  to  be  of  larger  scope  than  its  present  existence,  for 
there  is  a  sphere  of  possibility  environing  it,  a  sphere  which  the 
sharpest  animal  eyes  of  1  vnx  or  eagle  cannot  see,  but  which  man,  en- 
dowed with  this  new  faculty  of  inward  sight,  perceives  at  once.  To  this 
insight  into  possibilities  there  loom  up  uses  and  adaptations,  transfor- 
mations and  combinations  in  a  long  series  stretching  into  the  infi- 
nite behind  each  finite  real  thing.  The  bodily  eyes  see  the  real  ob- 
jects, but  cannot  see  the  infinite  trails ;  they  are  invisible  except  to 
the  inward  eyes  of  the  mind. 

.  What  we  call  directive  power  on  the  part  of  man,  his  combining 
and  organizing  power,  all  rests  on  this  power  to  see  beyond  the  real 
things  Defore  the  senses  to  the  ideal  possibilities  invisible  to  the 
brute.  The  more  clearly  man  sees  these  ideals,  the  more  perfectly 
he  can  construct  for  himself  another  set  of  conditions  than  those  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

Men  as  tool  workers,  as  managers  of  machines,  participate  in  this 
higher  kind  of  perception  in  different  degrees,  but  all  have  it  to 
some  extent.  The  lowest  human  laborer  has  the  dimmest  notions  of 
these  ideals  ;  they  are  furnished  him  by  others  ;  he  is  told  what  to 
do;  he  furnishes  the  hands  to  work  with,  and  some  one  else  furnishes 
the  brains  or  most  of  the  brain  work.  Unless  a  directing  mind  is 
near  by  to  help  at  every  moment  with  the  details  of  some  ideal,  the 
rude  laborer  ceases  his  work,  having  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
required  next.  His  capacity  to  grasp  an  ideal  is  very  small ;  he 
can  only  take  it  in  tiny  fragments — small  patterns  dealt  out  to  him 
as  a  hand  by  the  directing  brain  of  the  overseer  or  *'  boss." 

It  seems  a  waste  of  power  to  have  two  brains  to  govern  one  pair  of 
hands.  It  is  evidently  desirable  to  have  each  laborer  developed  in 
his  brain,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  ideals  as  well  as  to  realize  them  by 
his  hands. 

The  development  of  this  desirable  power  we  call  education  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  its  chief  means  is  science.  Science  is  the  systematized 
results  of  observation.  Each  fact  in  the  world  is  placed  in  the  light 
of  all  the  other  facts.  All  facts  are  made  to  help  explain  each  fact. 
This  is  science.  Now  each  fact  represents  only  one  of  the  many  possi- 
ble states  of  existence  which  a  thing  may  have.  When  one  state  of  ex- 
istence is  real  the  others  are  mere  possibilities,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
* 'potentialities."  Thus  water  may  exist  as  liquid,  or  vapor,  or  ice, 
but  when  it  is  ice  the  liquid  and  vapor  states  are  mere  jjotentialities. 

Science  collects  about  each  subject  all  its  phases  of  existence  under 
different  conditions  ;  it  teaches  the  student  to  look  at  a  thing  as  a 
whole,  and  see  in  it  not  only  what  is  visible  before  his  senses,  but 
what  also  is  not  realized  and  remains  dormant  or  potential.  The 
scientifically  educated  laborer,  therefore,  is  of  a  higher  type  than 
the  mere  **  hand-laborer,  "because  he  has  learned  to  see  in  each  thing 
its  possibilities.  He  sees  each  thing  in  the  perspective  of  its  history. 
Here,  then,  in  the  educated  laborer,  we  have  a  hand  belonging  to  a 
brain  that  directs,  or  that  can  intelligently  comprehend  a,  detailed 
statement  of  an  ideal  to  be  worked  out.  The  laborer  and  the  "boss" 
are  united  in  one  man. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  different  degrees  of  educated  capacity, 
due  to  the  degree  in  which  this  power  of  seeing  invisible  potentiali- 
ties or  ideals  is  developed.  The  lowest  humanity  needs  constant 
direction,  and  works  only  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer ;  it  can  work 
with  advantage  only  at  simple  processes  ;  by  repetition  it  acquires 
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skill  at  a  simple  manipulation.  The  incessant  repetition  of  one 
muscular  act  deadens  into  habit,  and  less  and  less  brain- work  goes 
to  its  performance.  When  a  process  is  reduced  to  simple  steps, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  invent  some  sort  of  machine  that  can  perform 
it  as  well  or  better  than  the  human  drudge.  Accordingly,  division 
of  labor  gives  occasion  to  labor-saving  machinery.  The  human 
drudge  cannot  compete  with  the  machine,  and  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  goes  to  the  almshouse  or  perhaps  starves.  If  he 
could  only  be  educated  and  learn  to  see  ideals,  he  could  have  a  place  as 
manager  of  the  machine.  The  machine  requires  an  alert  intellect  to  di- 
rect and  control  it,  but  a  mere  * '  hand  "  cannot  serve  its  purpose.  The 
higher  development  of  man  produced  by  science  therefore  acts  as  a 
goad  to  spur  on  the  lower  orders  of  humanity  to  become  educated 
intellectually.  Moreover,  the  education  in  science  enables  the 
laborer  to  easily  acquire  an  insight  into  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  machines.  This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  change  his 
vocation  readily.  There  is  a  greater  and  greater  resemblance  of 
each  process  of  human  labor  to  every  other,  now  that  an  age  of 
machinery  has  arrived.  The  differences  of  manipulation  are  grown 
less,  because  the  machine  is  assuming  the  handwork,  and  leaving 
only  the  brain  work  for  the  laborer.  Hence  there  opens  before  labor 
a  great  prospect  of  freedom  in  the  future.  Each  person  can  choose 
a  new  vocation  and  succeed  in  it  without  long  and  tedious  appren- 
ticeship, provided  that  he  is  educated  in  general  science. 

If  he  understands  only  the  theory  of  one  machine  he  may  direct 
or  manage  any  form  or. style  of  it.  He  could  not  so  easily  learn  an 
entirely  diflEerent  machine  unless  he  had  learned  the  entire  theory  of 
machinery.  The  wider  his  knowledge  and  the  more  general  its 
character,  the  larger  the  sphere  of  his  freedom  and  power.  If  he 
knows  the  scientific  theory  of  nature's  forces  he  comprehends  read- 
ily not  only  the  machines,  but  also  all  nature's  phenomena  as 
manifestations  of  those  forces.  Knowledge  is  educative  in  propor- 
tion to  its  enlightening  power  or  its  general  applicability.  The 
knowledge  of  an  art  is  educative  because  it  gives  one  command  in 
a  sphere  of  activity  ;  it  explains  effects  and  enables  the  artisan  to  be 
both  brain  and  hand  to  some  extent.  A  science  lifts  him  to  a  much 
higher  pla^e  educatively,  because  he  can  see  a  wide  margin  of  pos- 
sibilities or  ideals  outside  of  the  processes  in  use,  and  outside  of  the 
tools  and  machines  employed. 

Education,  then,  takes  these  three  steps:  First,  to  do  what  is  di- 
rected by  authority;  secondly,  to  know  the  theory  of  the  art  or 
trade  as  it  is  and  has  come  down  by  tradition;,  thirdly,  to  know  the 
general  science  of  the  subject,  and  comprehend  not  only  the  proc- 
esses that  have  been  realized,  but  the  possibility  of  others. 

The  civilization  in  which  we  live  is  well  characterized  as. a  scien- 
tific one,  and  it  is  making  great  strides  toward  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture. It  demands,  too,  as  we  see,  an  education  for  all  people.  There 
is  less  and  less  place  left  for  the  mere  drudge,  all  nands  and  no 
brains.  Machinery  can  do  his  work  so  cheaply  that  his  wages  must 
be  very  slender.  The  education  demanded,  moreover,  is  not  the 
training  in  technical  skill  so  much  as  in  science.  For  the  more  gen- 
eral training  emancipates  the  laborer  from  the  deadening  effects  of 
repetition  and  habit,  the  monotony  of  attending  the  machine,  and 
opens  up  a  vista  of  new  invention  and  more  useful  combinations. 

While  the  student  is  learning  a  method  of  doing  something  his 
brain  is  exercised ;  when  the  process  has  become  a^^.l|jbj>i(t^^(j^p0m- 
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mitted  to  Ms  hand,  and  his  intellect  is  not  required  again  except  for 
new  combinations.  This  is  true  of  all  machine  work,  of  all  tool  work. 
Its  theory  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  deadening  process  of  habit  sets 
in.  Science  is  perpetually  living,  always  educative.  The  mind  goes 
from  principle  to  principle ;  it  discovers  and  inventories  new  prov- 
inces of  nature,  and  applies  its  principles  to  their  explanation.  In 
reaching  vaster  unities  of  nature  it  finds  deeper  principles. 

Not  the  study  of  tools  and  machinery,  but  that  of  natural  science, 
is  more  educative,  therefore,  because  it  keeps  the  mind  in  perpetual 
activity. 

If  we  pause  here  and  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  thus  far  made  ?  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  have 
regarded  man  only  in  his  animal  nature,  possessing  bodily  wants  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  no  inventory 
of  man's  wants — ^it  falls  infinitely  short  of  his  requirements  as  a  spir- 
itual being.  If  machinery  were  invented  so  that  he  could  get  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality  at  the 
cost  of  a  moment's  labor  each  day,  all  this  would  be  of  small  account 
as  an  item  of  civilization  unless  the  human  energy  saved  from  drudg- 
ery had  found  channels  of  expenditure  in  the  vocations  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  education  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  n^an. 

Here  we  come  to  the  all-important  distinction  between  that  which 
belongs  only  to  the  nature  of  a  means  instrumental  to  something  else 
diflEerent  from  itself,  and  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself.  The  human 
mind  or  soul  is  an  end  for  itself.  Matter  and  the  body  are  only 
instrumental,  only  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  soul. 

What,  we  inquire,  are  the  ideals  of  perfection  of  the  soul,  then  ? 
For  it  would  seem  that  all  through  our  industrial  processes  there 
should  have  prevailed  a  guiding  purpose  to  subordinate  all  human 
endeavor  to  the  interest  of  the  mind.  We  have  already  taken  note 
of  the  science  of  nature  as  a  purely  theoretical  study,  more  educative 
than  any  form  of  art  because  it  is  the  source  of  inexnaustible  activity 
in  the  intellect.  Nature  in  time  and  space  is  one  world  for  man's 
scientific  mastery.  Over  against  this  tnere  is  another  world  for  his 
science,  the  world  of  mind. 

Nature  is  before  us  as  organic  and  inorganic  realms.  Mind  reveals 
itself  in  three  forms,  thinking,  willing,  and  feeling.  Leaving  this 
psychological  point  of  view,  it  will  be  more  interestmg  for  us  to  look 
at  the  world  or  humanity  in  three  aspects.  Human  nature  has  re- 
vealed itself  in  institutions,  social  structures  organized  so  as  to  make 
the  strong  help  the  weak ;  the  mature  assist  the  immature ;  the  wise 
the  simple  :  these  institutions  are  the  family,  civil  society,  the  state  or 
nation,  and  the  church.  These  institutions  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
human  will.  In  the  business  of  education  the  youth  learns  human 
nature  as  will  in  studying  history — ^history  tafcen  in  a  very  broad 
sense.  But  even  history  in  a  narrow  sense  gives  him  glimpses  of  all 
these  institutions  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  of  these.  One  sees 
the  evolution  of  civilization  by  the  study  of  history.  Here,  then,  is  a 
branch  of  study  which  we  must  regard  as  educative  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  Natural  science,  valuable  as  it  is  in  emancipating 
us  from  drudgery,  is  rather  a  science  of  that  which  is  a  means  for 
the  development  of  man  as  a  spiritual  bein^.  But  history  is  a  science 
of  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself,  because  it  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  civilization. 

History  is  only  one  of  the  spiritual  sciences.  There  are  sciences 
^^^at  relate  to  mind  as  intellect  in  its  essence  such  as  philosophy  and 
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psychology  and  logic,  with  kindred  sciences  like  comparative  philol- 
ogy oflEenng  tons  the  revelations  which  different  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  made  of  their  mental  structure  in  language.  This  study  deals 
also  with  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself.  Again,  there  is  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  art,  in  which  man  has  portrayed  for  himself 
his  human  nature  in  the  form  of  feeling  and  convictions  leading  out- 
ward and  upward  to  thoughts  and  actions.  For  the  heart  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  tne  primitive  fountain  from  which  flows  the  life-thread 
before  it  is  divided  into  the  strands  of  intellect  and  will.  Literature 
shows  us  this  deepest  source  of  civilization.  Homer,  Dante,  Shake-, 
speare,  and  Gtoethe  re  veal  prophetically  what  after  ages  work  out 
into  clear  thoughts  and  actions.  Here  then  is  another,  and  a  very 
important  study  of  what  is  always  an  end  for  itself. 

History,  the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  human  will ;  philology 
and  philosophy,  the  revelation  of  what  is  essential  in  the  human  in- 
tellect, or  the  divine  part  of  it ;  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  the  rev- 
elation of  the  human  neart! 

First,  human  nature  evolves  a  dim  feeling ;  then  develops  it  into 
an  idea ;  then  realizes  it  in  a  deed,  and  n  beconies  an  institution  to 
bless  the  race. 

There  are  three  departments  to  the  world  of  human  nature,  and 
two  departments  to  the  world  of  nature  below  man — organic  in  plant 
and  animal,  inorganic  in  matter  and  force.  ^ 

With  this  survey  of  human  learning,  we  are  now  prepared  to  see 
what  the  school  has  done  in  the  past  and  present  to  provide  an  edu- 
cative process  for  the  child  by  giving  him  a  survey  of  the  two  worlds 
in  which  he  lives,  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds — ^the  world  of 
means  to  an  end  outside  of  itself,  and  the  world  which  is  an  end 
for  itself. 

School  education  should  open  five  windows  of  the  soul,  and  let  it 
look  out  upon  the  two  departments  of  nature  and  the  three  depart- 
ments of  mind.  Now  it  surprises  us  at  first  to  see  that  school  educa- 
tion has  done  this  very  thing  by  its  course  of  study.  Arithmetic 
gives  the  first  glimpse  of  inorganic  nature,  for  it  reveals  the  nature 
of  quantitv,  and  quantity  gives  the  law  to  time  and  space,  and  to  all 
bodies.  Then  in  geography  a  glimpse  is  given  of  organic  nature  as 
related  to  the  inorganic  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  related  to  man  on 
the  other — a  very  educative  study  indeed  !  Then  there  is  grammar, 
which  looks  into  the  logical  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  in 
language ;  history,  which  reveals  the  human  will ;  literature  in  the 
school  readers,  showing  how  the  great  geniuses  of  the  language  have 
revealed  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in  impassioned  prose  and 
poetry. 

The  school  does  something  more  than  give  this  all-round  glimpse 
of  man's  five-fold  world.  The  school  teaches  the  pupil  how  to  re- 
strain his  animal  impulses  to  prate  and  chatter,  disturbing  the  work 
of  others,  and  himself  idle ;  it  teaches  him  the  great  lesson  of  indus- 
try and  jierseverance ;  it  teaches  him  regularity  and  punctuality,  the 
great  virtues  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  human  combination;  it 
teaches  courtesy  and  good  social  behavior ;  it  lays  greatest  stress  on 
truth-speaking,  by  showing  the  pupil  in  every  recitation  how  impor- 
tant it  IS  to  be  accurate  in  statement,  and  to  fix  the  exact  facts  by 
verification  and  research. 

The  studies  and  disciplines  of  the  school  therefore  open  the  win- 
dows of  the  intellect  upon  all  points  of  the  horizon  of  existence,  and 
they  train  the  will  to  labor  at  what  is  most  difficult  because  most 
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unnsual  for  the  animal  nature.  Tlie  lower  organized  human  heing  can 
work  with  his  hands  with  pleasure,  while  it  is  still  a  task  of  great  difl&- 
culty  for  him  to  contemplate  ideas  or  undertake  any  sustained  trains 
of  thought.  If  youth  can  be  taught  to  bring  their  powers  to  bear  on 
such  ideal  subjects  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  literature, 
the^  certainly  can  with  ease  give  tiieir  mind  to  any  foim  of  manual 
training  or  the  work  of  external  observation,  because  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less,  and  the  studies  of  pure  science  are  far  more  difficult 
to  carry  on  than  studies  in  applied  science. 

If  we  now  ask  the  question,  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  tcxjl 
work  ?  we  may  see  our  way  to  reply,  Tool  work  without  the  theory 
of  construction  is  educative  to  some  extent,  especiall  v  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  practice.  Tool  work  taught  with  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery, with  applied  mathematics,  is  far  more  educative  tnan  mere 
tool  work,  and  its  educative  influence  lasts  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Tool  work  with  its  theory  and  with  natural  science  is  permanently 
educative,  and  it  does  much  to  raise  manual  labor  above  drudgery, 
and  especially  is  this  the  cj^e  if  it  is  studied  with  the  history  of 
ornamentation  and  with  careful  cultivation  of  aesthetic  taste. 

But  when  compared  with  the  present  course  of  study  in  the  sc1i(k>1s 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  manual  training  opens  any  new  windows 
of  the  soul,  although  it  may  give  a  more  distinct  view  from  the  wiu- 
dov  that  opens  towards  inorganic  nature. 

There  remains,  notwithstanding,  a  permanently  valid  place  for  the 
manual-training  school  side  by  side  with  apprentice  scliools  for  all 
youths  who  are  old  enough  to  enter  a  trade,  and  who  are  unwilling 
to  carry  on  any  further  tlieir  purely  culture  studies.     Cultivate  the 
humanities  first,  and  afterwards  the  industrial  faculties.     In  our 
civilization  there  ascend  out  of  the  abyss  of  the  future,  problems  of 
anarchy  on  the  one  liand  and  of  socialism  on  the  other ;  individual- 
ism carried  to  such  extremes  that  all  subordination  to  peaceable  and 
established  law  is  deemed  a  fetter  to  freedom.     This  centrifugal 
tendency  to  anarchy  is  paralleled  by  a  centripetal  tendency  that 
wishes  to  have  the  central  government  perform  not  only  all  the 
duties  of  establishing  justice  and  securing  the  public  peace,  but  also 
to  have  it  own  all  the  property  and  manage  all  the  industries.    In 
short,  the  nationalists  propose  abolishing  the  sphere  of  competition 
and  individual  enterprise.     Education  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  literature  that  reveals  the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart, 
is  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  youth  for  a  rational  verdict  on  the 
extreme  issues  that  will  continually  arise  among  a  free  people. 
Above  all,  we  must  never  yield  to  the  economic  spirit  that  propf^:^'^ 
to  curtail  the  humanizing  studies  in  our  schools  for  the  sake  of  add- 
ing special  training  for  industries.     Rather  must  we  do  what  we  can 
to  extend  the  period  of  study  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities 
knowing  as  we  do  that  all  which  goes  to  develop  the  ability  of  the 
youth  to  see  possibilities  and  ideals,  goes  to  make  him  a  more  pro- 
ductive laborer  in  the  fields  of  industry. 
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I. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  collected  in  this  Appendix  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
historical  matter  showing  sometning  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  Industrial  Education  movement. 

Fii-st.  In  the  memorial  address  made  by  Miss  Batchelder  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1872,  in  which  the 
claims  of  all  the  children  to  industrial  education  are  eloquently  pre- 
sented. Such  statements,  although  so  familiar  in  these  later  days, 
were  then  novel  and  almost  revolutionary. 

Second.  In  the  address  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  when  Art  Di- 
rector of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  made  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  Worcester,  in  1878,  in  which  the 
relation  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  to  this  subsequent  movement  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Third.  The  paper  published  in  1880  bjr  President  E.  E.  White,  of 
Purdue  Jlniveraity,  is  a  landmark  showing  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment ;  while  Superintendent  Marvel's  recital  or  his  experience  is  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  putting 
manual  training  in  a  common  school. 

There  is  hardly  occasion  in  this  volume  for  any  addition  to  the 
account,  given  in  previous  pa^es,  of  the  history,  development,  and 
work  of  the  New  York  Industrial  Education  Association.  The  paper 
by  Mrs.  Paddock,  the  former  efficient  Secretary  of  that  Association 
in  its  early  davs,  contains,  however,  a  very  interesting  and  succinct 
compilation  or  facts  bearing  upon  these  movements  for  industrial 
education.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  work  she  contemplates  is 
rather  outside  of  and  supplementary  to  the  public  schools.  It  re- 
lates to  a  special  class  of  schools,  is  industrial  rather  than  educa- 
tional, and  Ignores  art.  It  refers  to  charitable  undertakings  rather 
than  to  eflForts  in  the  line  of  official  duties.  Nevertheless,  by  reason 
of  the  clear  statements  made  of  European  educational  experiments, 
and  the  recital  of  efforts  in  various  European  countries  to  give  to 
girls  and  women  some  practical  training  m  trades  and  industries,  it 
IS  a  very  valuable  and  suggestive  paper. 

The  extracts  from  the  paper  reaa  by  Mr.  Mack  to  his  associate 
teachers,  are  worthy  of  attention  as  giving  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  account  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadel- 

{)hia,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  that  association,  will  be 
ound  of  interest ;  since  this  voluntary  coming  together  of  private 
citizens  in  a  single  city,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  influencing 
public  action  in  educational  matters,  furnishes,  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  how,  in  free  communities,  where  speech  and  action  are 
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untrammeled,  public  opinion  is  instructed,  concentrated  and  formu- 
lated ;  until,  finally,  it  results  in  public  action;  and  is  crystallized  into 
public  institutions,  or  laws,  as  tne  case  may  be.  These  records  sliow, 
also,  not  only  what  has  already  been  attained,  but  what  new  cou- 
quests  are  contemplated  ;  what  plans  are  gestating  in  the  ever  active 
minds  of  these  public  spirited  men  and  women.  This  Association 
furnishes,  by  another  striking  illustration,  proof  of  the  truth  that 
the  vast  educational  needs  of  the  public  cannot  be  met  by  privat*^ 
endeavor,  but  must  be  undertaken  by  the  public  through  organized 
instrumentalities. 

The  Public  Education  Society  of  New  York,  a  similar  association 
organized  in  1888,  signalizes  its  advent  by  presenting  a  strong  me- 
morial to  the  Board  of  Education;  setting  forth  various  needs  of  tlie 
schools  and  giving  a  clear  statement  of  the  present  situation.  The 
brief  account  of  this  new  and  welcome  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  children  is  compiled  from  this  memoriaL 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT  AS  CONTEMPLATED 
BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  SMITH. 

A  BRIEF  PLEA  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OF  THE  ''ART  IDEAL:' 
BY  L  EDWARDS  CLARKE, 

That  the  present  movement  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, both  elementary  and  secondary,  in  public  schools, — as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  night  classes,  and  of  High  class  Technical  Schools, 
readily  accessible, — was  the  logical  result  of  the  success  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts experiments  in  introducing  the  Walter  Smith  methods  of 
teaching  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  present  volume  of  tnis  Report,  and  is,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted.  That  the  further  development  of  Industrial 
Education  based  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  generally  prevalent 
knowledge  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  was  not  only  early  foreseen 
and  foretold  by  Walter  Smith,  but  tnat  it  was  one  of  the  purposes 
definitely  sought  by  him,  may  be  as  confidently  asserted. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  notable  address  delivered  by  the 
late  Professor  Walter  Smith,  some  ten  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  held 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,*  are  here  given,  both  because  of  their  historical 
interest,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  genesis  of  the  present  popular 
movement  for  promoting  the  various  phases  of  industrial  education, 
and  because  they  fully  support  the  claim  that  such  definite  industrial 
training  was  included  in  tne  educational  programmes  of  Professor 
Smith.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  while  developing 
the  purely  industrial  features  as  thoroughly  as  do  the  present  pro- 
moters. Professor  Smith  would  have  suffered  the  art  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme to  fall  into  desuetude.  This  ignoring  of  art,  this  failure  to 
awaken  and  educate  the  perception  of  beauty,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  know  something  of  the  true  standards  of  taste,  this  predominance 
of  the  merely  useful,  practical  industries,  valuable  as  is  such  train- 
ing, must,  ir  care  is  not  taken  to  retain  and  develop  the  art  part  of 
the  programme,  lead  to  residts  far  below  the  aims  set  for  themselves 
by  the  first  promoters  of  Industrial  Art  Education!  Philbrick,  Per- 
kins, and  Smith  sought  to  do  much  more  than  to  train  a  generation 
in  the  knowledge  of  manual  industries  only;  they  sought  to  create  a 

*  *'  Industrial  Education  and  Drawing  as  its  Basis.  Address  delivered  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Worcester,  December 
28, 1878,  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  South  Kensington,  England,  Director  of 
Drawing  in  the  City  of  Boston  Public  Schools,  State  Director  of  Art  Education, ' 
Haas.,  and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts.  Printed  by  Re- 
quest. Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Curator,  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston,  Mass.    Pp.81."  .     r^^^rno 
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race  of  art-lovers  and  art-workers.  To-day,  the  carpenter's  bench, 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  sewing  and  cooking  classes,  threaten  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  man's  ideal  nature  and  of  the  divine  beauty  of 
art,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  child,  and  to  intensify  the  practi- 
cal, material  side  of  the  American  character. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  all,  manipulative  skill,  the  need  of 
awakening  and  developing  the  higher  nature,  the  aesthetic  as  well  tu^ 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child,  the  love  of  beauty  as  well  as  tlie 
love  of  virtue,  is  no  less  imperative;  rather  more,  since  the  whips  of 
hunger  and  the  scourging  of  the  elements  incite  every  human  beini: 
to  exertion  to  escape  them;  while  the  higher  nature,  which  alone  has 
power  to  lift  man  above  the  brute  creation,  has  other  needs  than 
mere  material  wants,  and  must  be  aroused  and  nurtured  during  the 
formative  years  of  life,  else  it  will  be  overpowered  by  the  lower  needs 
of  the  body. 

Professor  Smith,  it  is  true,  claimed  that  all  art  must  rest  on  a  sure 
basis  of  science,  since  the  artist  must  express  his  artistic  conceptions 
in  material  forms;  while  the  use  of  material  is  only  possible  in  com- 
pliance with  certain  definite  conditions,  the  connect  knowledge  of 
which  is  called  science. 

To  captious  critics,  so-called  "artists,"  who  attacked  his  purpose 
in  teaching  Industrial  Art  -Drawing  to  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  his  methods  were  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  art,  since,  as  thejr  asserted,  art  is  a  natural  gift,  not  an  acquirel 
skill,  and  therefore  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  it  to  all;  ne  re- 
plied, often  with  ill-concealed  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  sure  knowl- 
edge of  dravring  was  the  only  means  by  which  any  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  painter's,  sculptor's,  architect's  conceptions  was  possible: 
while  it  was  also  at  the  foundation  of  most  industrial  occupations, 
and  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  knowledge  of  drawing  required  was 
the  same;  for  which  reasons  he  urged  that  a  knowledge  or  drawing 
was  valuable  to  every  human  being,  and  could  be  readily  acquired  by 
every  normal  child.  But  however  m^ch  he  may,  in  such  controver- 
sies, have  made  use  of  ridicule  as  a  proper  weapon  against  certain 
persons  who  assumed  that,  because  they  claimed  to  be  artists,  there- 
fore, they  were  competent  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  his 
methods;  he  never,  for  himself  or  his  pupils,  ignored  the  supreme 
value  and  importance  of  art.  He  taught  his  pupils  to  see  ana  love 
beauty,  and  he  pointed  out  continuously  the  "  reasons  why"  one  work- 
was  beautiful  and  another  ugly;  how  one  work  was  an  embodiment 
of  true  art,  while  another  was  but  a  degradation  of  all  art. 

In  this  way,  while  not  expecting  or  desiring  to  make  many  profes- 
sional artists,  he  did  expect  to  train  the  majority  to  look  for  beautv 
in  nature  and  in  art,  and  to  recognize  it  when  they  met  with  it;  which 
is  a  far  less  common  knowledge  than  people  generally  would  like  to 
admit. 

In  the  intensity  of  the  present  movement  to  teach  industries,  in 
the  pressure  of  needs  whicn  appeal  to  all  charitable  women  and  men, 
the  imperative  demand  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing,  is  in  danger  of  driving  out  all  thought  of 
making  provision  for  the  hunger  of  the  immortal  nature.  It  is  to 
remind  all  that  both  needs  can  be  met  at  the  same  time;  that  Indus- 
trial Art  Training  will  meet  both,  and  will  enable  the  pupil  better 
to  combat  with  the  world  than  any  mere  inartistic  industry  can  pos- 
sibly do,  that  these  few  words  are  written. 
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IV. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  AND  DRAWING  AS  ITS  BASIS. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  SMFFH* 

'Within  the  memory  of  x)eople  now  on  the  earth,  some  of  whom  bemg  alive  are 
cai>abl6  of  noting  the  fact,  there  have  been  considerable  changes  in  many  things. 
*    *     ♦  # 

Perpetoal  change  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  as  inflexible  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  though  the  most  merciful  changes  are  sometimes  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  impercepiible  to  us,  yet  there  is  no  halting-place  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  for  us,  either  in  the .  changes  which  we  are  causing,  or  those  which  we  are 
undergoing.  ♦  *  ♦  There  is  a  wholesome  and  healthy  love  of  change,  which 
recogpizeB  the  necessity  of  trausformation  aa  a  natural  law,  without  claiming  for  it 
the  virtue  of  a  new  inspiration,  or  condemning  all  other  revelations. 

Healthy  people  are  alwavs  growing^,  and  feel  the  divine  irritation  of  growth, 
either  physically  or  mentally;  and  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  disease  and  decay  when 
human  creatures  cry  out  only  for  rest,  and  permission  to  doze  away  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  slumber,  crying  out  all  the  time,  *'  Let  us  alone." 

Let  us,  therefore,  recognize  that  it  is  human  nature,  healthy  human  nature,  to  be 
alive  and  moving;  that  to  be  stagnant  and  averse  to  change  is  death  like,  and  that 
the  golden  mean  is  to  accept  the  mevitable  cheerfully,  and  try  to  grow  all  the  time, 
respecting  the  past  and  hoping  for  the  future,  modestly  desiring  that  our  best  work 
may  be  acceptable  and  that  for  all  weakness  and  deficiency  we  may  be  charitably 
foigiven.  Tnis  view  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  recognition  of  change  that  is 
progresedve,  and  the  permanence  of  that  which  is  excellent  in  itself. 

I  have  been  lead  into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  somewhat  prolonged  study  of  the 
actual  present  condition  of  education  in  this  country,  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
some  ox  the  practical  results  of  education  as  displayed  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  conclusions  come  to  by  a  practical  observer  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  you,  and  therefore  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  I  shall  have 
to  say. 

The  Tbachek's  Office. 

And  firstly,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  ineffectually  appeal  to  your  indulgence  for 
permission  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  the  teacher's  office  and  character,  for  if  it 
be  true  that  '*  as  is  the  priest  so  are  the  i>eople,"  it  is  equally  true  that  "  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  education.'' 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  failures  and  difficulties  which 
society  suffers  from,  and  by  which  education  is  injured,  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  very  indifferent,  if  not  erroneous  opinions,  generally  held  about  the  position  of 
the  teacher;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  feel  this  to  he  true,  to 
say  so,  as  modestly  as  they  can,  but  as  firmly  as  they  know  how.  *  ♦  *  Let 
me,  then,  remind  you  of  a  wise  old  saying  which  runs  thus : 

*'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

I  know  of  no  higher  way  in  which  we  can  testify  our  respect  and  regard  for  an 
object,  or  vocation,  than  by  laying  down  our  lives  for  it,  either  by  one  great  heroic 
act  of  self-devotion,  in  the  laws  of  death  if  need  be,  or  by  a  long  life  of  daily  duty, 
consecrated  to  the  work  which  our  hands  have  found  to  do,  conscientiously  and 
lovingly  laying  down  our  lives  as  the  most  cherished  offering  we  can  make  to  our 
God  and  our  country — and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  our  greatest  love. 

The  vocation  of  a  teacher  offers  US'  the  opportunity  of  doing  this,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted manner;  for  neither  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  nor  even  the  press,  is  so 
powerful  for  good  or  evil  as  is  the  school-room  and  its  influences.  At  a  time  when 
the  human  character  is  sensitive  and  unfolding,  it  is  placed  under  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  to  mould  it  into  shapeliness  or  misdirect  it  into  moral  ruin;  and  this 

*  For  title  of  this  address  see  foot  note  on  page  953. 
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mighty  influence  nhould  be  wielded  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  responsibility  that 
ought  to  crush  out  every  unworthy  thought  or  act  from  a  teacher's  mind  and  life. 

That  many  teachers  share  in  this  thought  and  feel  this  great  responsibility  we  ail 
know  to  be  the  case,  for  many  a  saintly  or  heroic  life  may  be  traced  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  example  of  a  teacher,  whose  life  and  soul  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  the  school-room.  But  that  this  habit  of  thought,  as  a  qualification  ivr 
the  v<x»tion  of  a  teacher,  is  not  invariably  looked  for  by  society,  nor  among  the 
requirements  of  school  committees,  is  proof  that  the  absence  of  it  is  no  bar  to  em- 
ployment. Yet  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  men  who  do  not  feel  the  great  moral 
responsibility  of  being  teachers,  or  who  do  not  regard  their  occupations  as  beiug 
worthy  of  the  brightest  intellect  and  the  most  devoted  lives,  or  who  are  teaching; 
school  as  a  mere  temporary  occupation,  are  not  fit  to  be  teachers  at  all.    •    ♦    * 

Reverting  to  what  nas  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  chanee,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  there  must  come  great  changes  in  our  time  in  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  we  must  either  take  part  in  them,  or  be  superseded  by  them. 

Mr.  Smith  here  refers  to  the  exhibitions  of  Elngland  in  1851,  Paris 
in  1867,  and  Philadelphia  1876,  and  shows  that,  as  England  at  the 
first  was  behind  other  nations,  but  by  the  definite  education  of  her 
workers  has  recovered  her  relative  position;  so  now,  the  United  Stat^ 
was  seen  both  at  Paris,  and  Philadelphia,  to  be  far  in  the  rear  in  all 
artistic  manufactures.  He  urges,  further,  that  a  general  realization 
by  the  people,  of  this  relative  inferiority,  would  be  the  first  step  in 
the  upwara  progress  of  the  nation  towards  the  acquisition  of  such 
artistic  skill.     He  then  says: 

This  is  where  the  subject  becomes  interesting  to  us  as  teachers.  If  the  present 
condition  of  American  manufactures  is  improfitable  and  discreditable;  if  skilUNi 
labor  cannot,  under  the  present  educational  dispensations,  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  to  be  importei,  and  tlie  enormous  importation  of  me  products  of  skilleil 
labor  from  abroad  is  not  to  be  continued,  discouraging  as  it  does  the  native  work- 
man and  impoverishing  the  whole  country,  then  it  comes  within  the  province  of  a 
more  developed  and  practical  education  to  provide  the  remedy;  and  I  take  it  tbat 
we,  as  teachers,  have  something  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  know  that  microscopic 
politicians  have  persuaded  the  long-suffering  public  of  this  country  that  teachers 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  education;  out  I  think  they  should  have,  and  am 
going  on  to  say  my  share,  m  spite  of  all  the  politicians  who  are  not  yet  translated. 

To  whom  should  the  public  look  for  information  about  education,  if  not  to  teach- 
ers ?  If  teachers  are  timid  or  dumb,  can  they  complain  if  education  suffers  ?  Two- 
thirds  of  the  general  literature  of  education  is  inflicted  upon  a  docile  public  by 
plausible  theorists  wlio  never  strayed  even  by  accident  into  a  class-room;  wno  boldly 
seize  the  chart  and  compass  to  navigate  our  ship  on  a  sea  they  never  saw,  and  by 
observations  they  never  took.  Brethren,  it  is  high  time  that  teachers  should  begin 
to  teach,  and  not  leave  themselves  and  the  public  the  victims  of  theoretical  experi- 
menters, who  are  not  even  yet  in  the  early  davs  of  their  apprenticesliips  to  a  very 
complex  business.  I  notice  tliat  this  latter-day  cry  for  oral  instruction  only,  and 
abolition  of  text-books,  comes  from  such  people,  who,  nevertheless,  have  no'inten- 
tion  of  touching  this  burden  with  so  much  as  one  of  their  little  fingers.  Such  cries 
are  dangerous  to  progress  already  made,  and  are  like  newly  discovered  short  cuts, 
which  are  proverbially  long  roads.  Youn§  enthusiasts  just  beginning  to  sense  tlie 
power  which  is  new  to  tliem;  ancient  fabrics  set  on  fire  for  the  first  time  and  bum- 
mg  with  a  consuming  fierceness;  extremists  who,  by  exaggeration,  make  the  mild- 
est virtues  into  aggravating  vices,  all  by  their  intensity  bring  a  good  thing  into 
disrepute,  and  have  to  be  tempered  by  moderation,  and  cooled  down  into  steuly 
and  unexcited  service.  Oral  instruction  is  necessary  to  every  good  teacher,  and 
the  younger  the  pupils  the  more  it  is  essential  to  their  happiness  and  progress,  but 
you  can  no  more  abolish  text-books  for  proper  use  in  day  schools  than  you  can 
banish  them  from  universities  or  technical  schools  for  adults.  •  And  there  is  as  muth 
danger  to  be  feared  from  oral  instruction  without  text-books  as  is  found  in  the  mt»- 
chanical  use  of  text-books  without  the  life  of  oral  instruction.  Every  good  teacher 
approves  of  a  due  proportion  of  oral  instruction,  and  practises  it,  regarding  it  as 
the  brightest  and  keenest  weapon  in  his  armory;  and  uses  text-books  also  to  make 
his  work  stick,  and  sustain  him  and  liis  pupils,  in  weak  moments,  at  the  standanl 
of  their  best.  No  good  teacher  avoids  it,  or  goes  fanaticsdly  insane  about  it,  either 
for  or  against.  He  knows  that  if  you  deliberately  abolish  text-books,  and  call  upon 
teachers  to  depend  upon  oral  instruction  only,  not  occasionally,  as  it  is  now,  and 
always  has  been  practised,  by  good  teachers,  but  as  proposed  by  fanatics,  namelT. 
for  five  hours  a  day  on  five  days  in  the  week,  you  wiU  kill  all  the  good  teach- 
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era  in  a  month,  leaving  alive  only  the  sticks  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  self-preser- 
vation, who  never  teach  at  all,  orally  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  never  wear  out, 
to  comfort  you  in  your  solitude  among  the  graves  of  those  you  have  destroyed. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  to  try  this  wholesale  oral  experiment  on  minis- 
ters in  churches.  Make  them  preach  without  manuscript,  and  insist  on  their  con- 
gregations singing  without  hymn-books,  the  preachers  to  change  their  subjects 
every  hour,  not  for  one  hour  a  day,  but  for  five  hours  a  day,  not  only  on  one. day  in 
the  week,  but  for  five  days  in  the  week,  to  a  congregation  of  lost  souls,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  bom  an  infidel,  and  is  in  dire  need  of  conversion.  The  clergy  are 
good,  self-sacrificing  men;  many  of  them  approve  of  this  idea  for  schools,  and 
would  doubtless  not  object  to  having  it  practically  tried  in  churches.  When  strong 
men  and  adult  pupils  have  been  proved  to  be  able  to  endure  this  strain  and  are  im- 
proved by  it,  it  may,  without  cruelty  and  iconoclastic  stupidity,  be  fair  to  try  it  on 
weak  women  and  infant  scholars.  If  experimenters  will  begin  there,  they  will  find 
that  in  a  year  many  pulpits  and  churches  have  been  many  times  over  thus  emptied, 
and  many  graveyards  and  asylums  filled,  and  the  fragments  of  congregations  left 
will  declare  that  their  works  do  follow  them.  In  mercy,  then,  begin  Avith  minis- 
ters and  churches,  because  all  concerned  will  be  able-bodied  adults  and  likely  to 
exercise  free-will  to  defend  themselves;  then,  if  it  succeeds,  we  may  try  it  on  teach- 
ers and  little  children  in  our  schools,  without  being  guilty  of*  Herod's  crime,  or 
breaking  all  the  commandments  at  once  for  educational  purposes,  as  Moses  did. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  is,  that 
unless  the  technical  education  of  the  producing  classes  in  America  is  provided  for 
better  than  it  is  now,  that  is,  general  education  in  the  elements  of  art  and  science 
for  every  chUd,  and  in  the  practice  of  industrial  skill  for  youths  and  workmen,  all 
the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  country  in  extent  and  variety  of  native  pro<iucts 
win  be  neutralized  and  destroyed. 

I  would  impress  upon  you  that  this  is  a  question  ot  general,  and  not  of  special, 
education.  The  establishment  of  special  industrial  schools  only,  which,  after  all, 
is  only  patchwork  veneering,  and  remedial,  not  organic  and  preventive,  will  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  That  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and  will  do  so  again.  You  did 
not  dispel  illiteracy  and  i^orance  by  educating  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  but  by  teaching  all;  and  you  wiU  not  by  any  system  of  special  indus- 
trial schools  that  a  community  will  willingly  support,  be  able  to  educate  even 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  whole  people  as  that  very  insi^ificant  fraction, 
nor  acoomplish  more  for  industrial  skill  by  them  than  the  education  of  a  few  monks 
in  the  middle  ages  did  for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  without  common 
schools.  Our  general  education  must  include  the  elements  of  art  and  science,  taught 
to  every  child  m  every  school  during  the  whole  period  of  school  life,  and  in  reason- . 
able  proportion  of  time  to  that  devoted  to  other  profitable  subjects,  before  special 
industrial  schools  are  aught  but  playthings,  which  they  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  whenever  and  wherever  they  have  been  established,  without  the  preliminary 
preparation  for  them  has  been  provided  in  the  common  schools. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  to-day  that  can  absolutely  ignore  public  educa- 
tion in  art  and  science  without  becoming  impoverished.  There  is  none,  inhabited 
by  white  races,  that  has  made  so  little  provision  for  it  as  we  have;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  other  country  imports  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  skilled 
labor  as  America;  and  that  means  a  national  leakage  where  there  should  be  a  spring 
of  wealth;  raw  materials  exported,  manufactured  goods  imported;  pennies- worths' 
sent  away,  to  pay  for  dollars-worths'  brought  here.  It  seems  perfectly  unaccount- 
able, that,  whilst  the  general  education  of  the  people  has  been  so  admirably  pro- 
vided for,  even  if  too  limited  in  scope,  through  oein^  too  exclusively  literary  and 
theoretical,  and  the  technical  education  of  the  professional  classes  developed  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  yet,  though  apprenticeships  to  trades  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  the  artisan  and  mechanic  are  left  without  technical  education,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  American  workman  has  to  work  by  rule  of  thumb.  Yet,  \  o  it  is. 
I  invite  those  who  do  not  like  this  condition  of  thingis  to  remedy  it. 

Whilst  you  cannot  find  in  any  country  a  body  of  men  with  more  average  intelli- 
gence and  brightness  than  American  mechanics,  you  can  find  none  with  so  few 
opportunities  of  improvement,  in  their  several  crafts,  by  education. 

As  a  consequence,  our  public  taste  and  industrial  skill  are  about  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion as  the  same  were  in  England  in  1851.  If  we  are  to  make  a  change  as  radical 
and  complete  as  was  made  in  that  country,  we  must  adopt  similar  means;  and  if 
the  political  economists  are  wise  in  their  generation,  they  will  find  that^^^^is^no 
time  to  be  lost  in  providing  technical  education  for  working  men.   y^^^^gl^ 
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DRAWING,  THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Here  I  am  tempted,  and  not  unwillingly,  to  make  a  distinction  in  your  minds  t«>- 
tween  that  drawmg  as  an  element  in  education  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  tech- 
nical education,  whether  used  as  a  language,  a  weapon,  or  an  interpreter,  becatbe 
it  is  the  only  mother  tongue  conunon  to  tUl  men,  and  that  other  plaything  of  th.- 
past  called  picture-making,  against  which  mock  heroes  and  heroines  rave  and  ragv 
in  true  Quixotic  fashion,  confounding  the  two  distinct  things,  and  oondemniiu' 
them  both  because  one  was  useless.  Without  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  mere  popularity  hunters,  whose  notoriety  is  fading,  will  elicit  tiie  resur- 
rection of  a  little  ignorant  entliusiasm  against  drawing,  by  condemning  something 
they  miscall  drawing,  but  which  is  really  only  the  discarded  toy  which  used  to  bt 
called  drawing;  and  in  my  experience,  no  branch  of  the  real  drawing  which  wf 
teach  now  so  rouses  their  ire  as  that  upon  which  scientific  iM'Ogrees  is  hase*i. 
geometry  and  ^^metrical  drawing.  I  have  been  called  by  every  sort  of  bad  name, 
because  I  have  insisted  that  Science  is  the  true  foundation  of  Art,  and  have  cod* 
ducted,  and  now  conduct,  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  upon  tbai 
axiom,  as  a  corner  stone.  It  matters  not  whether  the  art  be  fine  art,  or  industml 
art,  it  is  equally  true  of  both,  and  this  view  which  has  been  criticised  by  some  men 
called  artists,  because  ttiey  paint  and  sell  pictures,  but  who  never  drew  anythinc 
correctly  in  their  lives,  and  never  will  whilst  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  sciena'. 
meets  strong  confirmation  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

He  says:  **  Unexpected  as  the  assertion  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  tbe 
highest  art  of  every  kind  is  based  on  science ;  that  without  sci^ice  there  can  b^ 
neither  perfect  production  nor  full  appreciation.  •  «  «  Only  when  genius  is 
married  to  science,  can  the  highest  results  be  produced.  Science  is  necessary,  noc 
only  for  the  most  successful  production,  but  also  for  the  full  appreciation  of  tfa:' 
fine  arts." 

This  which  is  true  of  fine  art  is  more  than  true  of  industrial  art  and  art  educatson. 
for  the  scientific  element  m  it  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  false,  the  useful  and 
the  fruitful  from  the  useless  and  the  sterile.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  mat* 
ter  simple  by  the  following  statement ;  one  of  a  series  drawn  up  for  the  guidance 
o(  teachers: 

WHAT  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWING  SHOULD  COMPRISE. 

''Grood  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  science 
securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  the 
quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  b^  drawing  should, 
therefore,  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  b^  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in 
Reometrical  drawing  and  designing,  and  the  acauisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  manual  skill  in  expression,  by  freehand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieoes 
of  art  and  choice  natural  forms." 

Oeometrical  drawing  is  but  the  interpretation  and  application  of  mathematics  to 
industry,  bringing  the  abstract  truths  of  science  to  the  concrete  form  of  service. 
For  which  reason  the  most  distinguished  American  art  critic  has  said  that  over  the 
door  of  every  workshop  in  this  land  should  be  written  the  old  Greek  inscription, 
**  None  but  the  skilled  in  geometry  can  enter  here." 

Now  let  us  see  what  Herbert  Spencer  also  says  about  the  practical  value  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  let  it  be  remembered,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  purposes  he  describe 
through  the  instrumentality  of  drawing,  in  the  huids  of  the  architect,  engineer  and 
designer,  whose  work  becomes  only  possible  of  execution  through  the  skill  and 
taste  which  drawing  alone  can  give  to  the  mechanic  and  artificer : 

**  For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction,  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
indispensable.  The  village  carpenter  who,  lacking  rational  instruction,  lays  out  bb 
work  by  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  apprenticeship,  equally  with  the  builder  of  a 
Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the  laws  of  quantitative  relaticMi^ 
The  surveyor,  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased  ;  the  architect,  in  designing  a 
mansion  to  be  built  on  it ;  the  builder,  in  preparing:  his  estimates ;  his  foreman,  ia 
laying  out  the  foundations ;  the  masons,  in  cutting  the  stones,  and  the  vaiions  arti- 
sans who  put  up  the  fittings,  are  all  guided  by  geometrical  truths.  Railway- 
making  is  regulated,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  mathematics ;  alike  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  sections ;  in  staking  out  of  the  line ;  ia  the  mensuration  oi  cat- 
tings  and  embankments  ;  in  the  designing,  estimating  and  building  of  bridges,  cul- 
verts, viaducts,  tunnels,  stations. 

And  similarly  with  the  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  enginemng  and  archi- 
tectural works  that  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face  of  tibe  ooontry.af 
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well  as  the  mines  that  run  underneath  it.  Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to  as- 
tronomy, the  art  of  navigation  has  grown;  and  so,  by  this  science,  has  been  made 
possible  that  enormous  foreign  commerce  which  supports  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our  luxuries.  And,  now- 
a-days,  even  the  farmer,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains,  has  recourse  to  the 
level — that  is,  to  geometrical  principles.  When  from  those  divisions  of  mathe- 
matics which  deal  with  space  and  number ,  some  small  smattering  of  which  is  given 
in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  other  division  which  deals  with /orcc,  of  which  even  a 
smattering  is  scarcely  ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  large  class  of  activities 
which  this  science  presides  over.  On  the  application  of  rational  mechanics  depends 
the  success  of  nearly  all  modem  manufacture. 

The  properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  etc. ,  are  involved  in  every  ma- 
chine. Every  machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem;  and  to  machinery  in 
these  times  we  owe  nearly  all  production.  Trace  the  history  of  the  breakfast  roll. 
The  soil  out  of  which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiles,  the  surface  was 
turned  over  by  a  machine,  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a  machine,  the  wheat  was  reaped, 
thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines;  by  machinery  it  was  ground  and  bolted, 
and,  had  the  flour  been  sent  to  Grosport,  it  might  have  been  made  into  biscuits  by  a 
machine. 

Look  round  the  room  in  which  you  sit.  If  modem,  probably  the  bricks  in  its 
oralis  were  machine-made;  by  machinery  the  flooring  was  sawn  and  planed,  the 
mantle-^elf  sawn  and  polished,  the  paper  hangings  made  and  pi*inted;  the  veneer 
on  the  table,  the  turned  legs  of  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are  all  products 
of  machinery.  And  your  clothing— plain,  figured,  or  printed— is  it  not  wholly 
woven, — nay,  perhaps  even  sewed  by  machinery  ?  And  the  volume  you  are  read- 
ing; are  not  its  leaves  fabricated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by 
another?  Add  to  which,  that  for  the  means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and  sea, 
we  are  similarly  indebted.  And  then  let  it  be  remembered,  that  according  as  the 
principles  of  mechanics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these  ends,  comes  success  or  failure, — 
individual  and  national. 

The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  formula  for  the  strength  of  materials,  builds  a 
bridge  that  breaks  down.  The  manufacturer  whose  apparatus  is  badly  devised 
cannot  compete  with  another,  whose  apparatus  wastes  less  in  friction  and  inertia. 

The  ship-builder  adhering  to  the  old  model,  is  out-sailed  by  one  who  builds  on  the 
mechanicalljr  justified  wave-line  principle.  And  as  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  hold 
its  own  against  other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled  activity  of  its  units,  we  see 
that  on  syjch  knowledge  may  turn  the  national  fate.  Judge  then  the  worth  of 
mathematics." 

If  this  be  true,  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  described  and  the  skill  which  comes 
out  of  it  be  as  important  to  us  nationally,  as  is  alleged,  then  we  should  begin  to  see 
that  drawing  is  l^^  far  the  most  practical  and  most  profitable  of  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  common  schools ;  for  through  it  alone,  as  the  concrete  form  of  mathe- 
matics, can  this  knowl  dge  and  skill  be  acquired  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
I  commend  this  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  persistent  chatterers,  who  describe 
drawing  as  an  "  ornamental"  study  which  practical  people  cannot  afford. 

VALUE  OP  CRITICISM  ON  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

In  this  matter  teachers  are  pioneers,  which  in  education  is  the  modem  secular 
name  for  the  early  Christian  profession  of  the  confessor,  who  bore  testimony 
through  tribulation  to  his  faith.  Both  encounter  trials  and  persecution,  and  to 
both  there  is  now  and  has  ever  been  the  encouraging  prospect  of  a  reward  for  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  of  bein§  finally  elevated  to  tne  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  well-meaning  persons  interested  in  this  subject,  and  anxious 
to  be  useful  and  just  in  their  work  and  views,  when  divided  into  the  two  sections  of 
teachers  and  critics,  are  apt  to  oppose  and  misrepresent  one  another  when  they 
practically  want  and  aim  at  the  same  tlung.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state 
most  emphatically,  that  the  employment  of  art  and  science  as  an  element  in  general 
education,  because  of  their  intensely  useful  natures,  both  esthetically  and  practi- 
cally, is  altogether  a  new  development,  in  its  universality  and  significance,  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  we  are  all  beginners,  whether  as  teachers  or  as  critics. 
The  men  who  are  hard  at  work  upon  it  in  the  class-room  or  on  the  platform, 
honestly  desiring  to  be  useful  and  willing  to  learn  by  experience,  should  not  be 
hampered  and  hindered  by  the  carping  of  mere  speculators  without  experience,  day- 
dreamers  who  have  visions  based  on  nothing,  and  theorists  whose  specifics  have 
never  been  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  can- 
not see  bow  the  battle  goes,  nor  ought  they  to  complain  of  the  Judicial  and  compe- 
ent  criticism  of  those  who  mean  well  to  tbeir  ^ion,  but  who  do  not  know  enoiigh 
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to  understand  it.  There  \a  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  such  criticism  and  tiat 
of  incompetent  and  merely  spiteful,  jjealous,  or  ignorant  fault-finders.  AhanK 
working  teacher,  toiling  and  moilinip:  with  a  strong  heart  and  heavy  load,  has,  ari 
ought  to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  buzzing  and  booming  of  these  frivc4<!i^ 
flies,  who  think  by  settling  on  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  to  impede  its  progress  hj 
humming  ;  whilst,  he  should  treat  with  respect  the  honest  opmion  of  those  vb- 
differing  from  him  in  details,  still  put  their  snoulders  to  the  wheel  and  helpt 

So  that  whilst  critics  have  neither  history  nor  precedent  in  technical  educatioQ&l 
experience,  by  which  to  judge  our  work,  and,  therefore,  their  assaults  are  mere  ex- 
plosions, not  directed  fire,  having  little  fore^ght  and  no  hindsight,  teachers  mu.< 
also  realize  that  they  themselves  are  pioneers,  whose  highest  qualificatioa  for  xhti 
work  is  their  ability  to  learn  and  make  history,  and  establish  precedents  in  viitc» 
of  this  ability.  If  both  agree  as  to  aim  and  object,  however  much  they  may  differ 
about  details,  progress  wul  be  speedy ;  if  one  assumes  omniscience  and  tbe  dhri 
claims  infallibility,  prog^ress  is  impossible.  But  if  between  conflicting  opinions,  tb^ 
public,  without  being  skilled  in  the  subject  of  controversy,  has  to  ebooee  whi*.  ii 
service  it  most  needs,  that  which  is  constructive  and  serves  as  well  as  it  knows  hou . 
or  that  which  is  destructive  only  and  assails,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  bili 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  the  public  will  be  better  off  with  a  modest  half  ktaf 
of  service  than  with  the  paper  bill  of  fare  offered  to  it  by  the  critics,  and  written  il 
gall  or  poison. 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 

The  interest  arising  in  industrial  art  and  art  education  throughout  the  length  an-i 
breadth  of  this  land,  far  more  genend  and  active  than  that  which  is  felt  in  fine  art. 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  before  long  we  shall  witness  a  general  advance  aktrx 
the  whole  line  of  secondary  education.  It  is  badly  wanted.  The  budding  signs  at 
an  artistic  maturity,  the  forerunners  of  something  that  will  become  a  just  pride  m 
the  future,  are  not  absent  from  the  present  average  condition  of  American  sociecj 
Premonitory  symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  organic  love  of  the  besuitifaF,  which  ir 
the  infancy  of  our  race  built  the  shrines  and  cathedrals,  are  evident  on  ail  hands. 
We  see  inaications  of  it  in  the  art-manias  which  periodically  attack  our  most  sensitive 
and  refined  people,  the  visible  results  of  which  are  not  so  valuable  in  themselves  a> 
in  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  a  life  that  still  exists  for  a  purpose.  Thus  x^e 
have  safely  passed  through  the  blacking-bottle-decoration  period,  if  not  without  a 
scar,  yet  without  permanent  disfigurement ;  the  mysteries  of  China-painting  an«i 
of  over-glaze  and  under-glaze,  (in  the  throes  of  which  many  of  our  best  and  fairest, 
unlike  their  prototypes,  nave  tolled  and  spinned,)  have  been  explored,  and  tbt-ir 
inner  depths  sounded  without  danger ;  the  South  Kensington  stitch  and  female 
pedestrianism  have  been  attacked  and  defeated  coevally,  by  our  esthetic  and  phj-^* 
cal  athletes,  and  the  doctors  who  have  watched  their  patients  through  these  milii 
attacks  elsewhere  say  we  shall  be  the  better  for  them  when  the  crises  are  over.  ft*r 
though  difficult  to  bear  whilst  they  last,  they  are  symptoms  of  our  excellent  consti- 
tution. These  infantine  troubles,  like  the  cutting  of  teeth,  measles  or  whooping 
cou^h,  apparently  carmot  be  avoided,  must  be  ^one  through,  and  are  not  dangerous 
if  sJlowea  to  run  their  courses  and  are  not  interfered  with.  When  thejr  have 
taken  their  places  as  strata  in  the  formation  of  our  progressive  civilization,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  strong  enough  to  give  up  the  importation  of  pagan  or  heathenish 
monstrosities,  playing  with  every  plucked  flower  that  floats  to  us  from  forei^ 
sources,  for  the  gratification  of  our  refined  taste;  and  then  begin  to  pati^itly  toil  at 
the  radical  work  of  education,  to  develop  our  own  resources,  which  is  a  necessarr 
condition  for  the  growth  of  organic.  Christian,  American  art.  When  people  of 
wealth  and  leasure  encourage  and  buy  native  American  art-products  from  workin*:- 
men  and  women,  and  give  up  playing  at  weak  amateur  patronage  and  performancv 
of  esthetic  tricks  in  skilled  craftsmanship,— >the  faint  echoes  from  the  other  side  <^ 
the  oceans  of  real  living  arts  existing  there, — it  will  be  better  for  everybody,  the 
producer,  the  possessor  and  the  race.  Whilst  our  adults  are  thus  harmlessly  play- 
ing with  these  borrowed  plumes,  it  is  for  us  to  lay  deep  and  broad  and  strmig  tht> 
foundation  of  a  refined  national  taste,  by  the  art  education  of  all  our  children. 
Neither  civilization  nor  skill  was  ever  yet  grafted  upon  a  race,  as  a  tree  is  grafteci : 
it  must  come  as  a  tree  grows,  from  the  seed,  and  araw  its  nourishment  frcxn  the 
soil  which  gives  it  both  life  and  character. 

After  working  and  speaking  and  writing  on  this  theme  of  industrial  art  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  this  State,  and  having  my  conclusions  strengthened  and  sa(>- 
ported  during  the  last  half-year  in  Europe,  from  observations  personally  nia*!^ 
there,  I  find  it  very  refreshing  to  see,  in  the  last  report,  just  issued,  of  the  BosU^ 
School  Committee,  the  following  trenchant  passa^^: — 

*  *  The  question  of  teaching  trades  in  our  schools  is  one  of  vital  importance.  If  New 
England  would  maintain  her  place  as  the  great  industrial  centre  of  the  country,  sh«. 
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must  become  to  the  United  States  what  France  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe, — the  first 
iu  taste,  the  first  in  design,  the  first  in  skilled  workmanship.  She  must  accustom 
her  children  from  early  youth  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  give  them  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arte. 

That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  important  utterance  yet  made  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education  in  this  country;  and  if  every  school  committee  in 
New  EIngland  would  not  only  utter  but  adopt  the  sentiment,  and  act  upon  its  con- 
clusions, the  one  great  educational  need  of  the  country  would  soon  be  remedied. 
«******■ 

This  is  not  said  in  reference  to  a  few  of  her  children, — picked  geniuses,  whom  not 
even  an  infaUible  Pope  could  choose  in  their  teens, — but  all  her  children;  and  the 
term,  "  mechanic  arts"  has  the  broad  significance  of  the  words,  **  industrial  arts," 
creative  and  productive,  not  distributive. 

As  this  also  is  not  done  now,  here  is  more  work  for  the  future,  and  equally  radical 
and  important  in  its  character.  Then,  **  to  maintain  her  place,  New  England  must 
become  the  first  in  taste,  the  first  in  design,  and  the  first  m  skilled  workmanship." 

You  will  observe  the  expression,  must  become,  not  be  as  she  is,  but  become  so  in 
the  future.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  above  language 
is  employed  by  a  Dody  which  has  already  done  more  to  bring  about  the  objects  de- 
scribed than  any  other  representative  body  in  the  United  States;  and  this  expression 
of  what  should  be  sought  foi*  in  the  future  seems  to  me  the  most  hopeful  and  far- 
seeing  sign  and  indication  that  has  appeared  in  the  whole  educational  field,  coining 
from  a  body  which  has  already  done  bo  much. 

I  honestly  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, 'that  such  views  should  not  only  be  held,  but  carried  into  execution.  How, 
when,  and  where,  are  matters  of  detail  upon  which  opinions  would  differ,  but  they 
are  not  beyond  the  power  of  judicious  counsel  to  solve. 

Probably  some  school-masters,  of  conservative  tendencies,  would  be  shocked  at 
so  radical  a  measure  as  teaching  tlie  use  of  tools  in  some  of  their  class-rooms  ;  and 
I  once  heard  the  master  of  a  school  in  a  beautiful  new  building,  declare  that  he 
should  oppose  the  use  of  a  part  of  his  school  for  a  night-class  of  any  sort,  because 
lie  was  afraid  the  evening  students  would  dirty  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the 
school  with  their  boots,  in  bad  weather !  I  submit,  however,  that  in  such  a  matter 
we  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  not  their  masters;  and  if,  for  cogent  public 
reasons^  it  be  found  necessarv  to  engraft  the  elements  of  technical  education  both 
upon  the  day-schools  and  in  the  establishment  of  night-classes,  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  movement, — ^for  dirty  boots  and  clean;  in  fair  weather  and 
in  foul.  If  we  are  not  so  ready,  the  sooner  we  are  gathered  to  our  forefathers,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  everybody,  excepting,  perhaps,  our  unfortunate  forefathers. 

MAKING  USE  OP  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

If  we  turn  from  a  contemi)lation  of  the  achievements  of  European  nations  in  im- 
parting value  to  their  great  industries,  tlux>ugh  education,  to  inquire  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  same  direction  in  the  United  States,  where  our  youtlis  do  not  even  have 
the  discipline  and  benefit  of  apprenticeships,  the  prospect  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one, 
for  the  field  is  almost  bare. 

Yet  our  opportunities  are  as  great  as  those  of  European  nations,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  possession  of  museums  and  picture  galleries,  a  want  soon  to  be  supplied. 

We  have  as  good  teachers  and  as  good  school  buildings  as  they  have  anywhere, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  utilize  them.  Where  our  teachers  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  them  to  learn  and  teach  drawing,  they  have  learnt  it,  and  are  now 
teaching  it  more  successfully  than  it  has  yet  been  taught  in  any  Euroi)ean  country. 

In  this  matter  I  know  whereof  I  affirm;  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  same  result 
would  follow  if  they  were  required  to  teach  the  elemente  of  science,  as  that  which 
has  transpired  from  their  instruction  in  the  elements  of  art. 

I  have  been  more  than  encouraged  by  the  results  of  our  labors  in  the  subject  of 
drawing,  during  the  seven  years  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  America,  and  say  em- 
phatically that  if  you  give  American  teachers  a  chance,  they  can  do  anything,  and 
do  it  well,  that  comes  Jegitimately  within  the  province  of  public  education.  We 
have,  in  Massachusetts,  solved  one  very  important  problem.  To  the  vexed  question 
of  whether  drawing  can  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  to  all  pupils,  we  have 
found  an  answer  of  the  most  conclusive  kind,  by  doing  it,  and  doing  it  well.  The 
matter  has  been  settled  finally  for  all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  In  many  cities 
and  towns  of  this  State,  and  probably  in  others  of  manv  other  States.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  am  enabled  to  say  from  my  investigations  whikt  abroad,  that  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  besides  America,  is  the  subject  of  original  design  taught  in 
all  the  grades  of  public  schools.    Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  taught  so  well,  even  in 
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the  ^^rades  or  countries  where  it  is  taught  at  all,  and  they  are  few.  Exercises  ir 
original  design  produced  by  pupils  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  wen- 
taken  Ir^  me  this  year  to  Europe  and  submitted  for  criticism  to  some  of  the  mu^: 
distinguished  art-masters  and  critics.  They  were  executed  from  the  instruction  <•* 
the  regular  teachers,  by  pupils  who  averaged  less  than  fifteed  years  of  age,  and  r.<  • 
special  teacher  of  drawing  had  ever  seen  the  exercises  until  they  were  complet<^«L 
They  were  not  picked,  but  every  exercise  done  in  the  classes  was  there,  anid,  a5 1 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  examination  when  these  drawings  were  made,  I  sa^^ 
them  produced  with  my  own  eyes.  These  works  excited  the  greatest  astonishmeiiT 
and  aamiration  of  all  who  saw  tliem,  and  they  were  many  and  competent  jud^f- 
The  opinion  formed  of  the  r^ular  teachers  of  American  schools  was  more  couifni- 
mentary  than  I  can  describe  to  you,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  those  who  havi 
never  tried  to  teach  drawing,  though  it  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  tht*^ 
opinions  expressed.  And  as  a  consequence  of  wliat  I  saw  and  heard,  I  do  not  he>.- 
tate  to  say,  that  to-day  this  subject  of  industrial  drawing  is  better  and  more  sy  sten.- 
atically  taught  here  in  some  of  the  public  day-schools  of  Massachusetts,  than  ir 
is  in  any  European  country,  not  excepting  France  nor  England.  The  great  trout  1- 
is  that  though  it  is  so  well  tau^t,  it  is  not  taught  in  all  places,  and  in  every  cla.^*- 
room,  in  every  town  or  city.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  says  that  drawing  ^all  t»^ 
taught  to  every  child  ;  and  yet  many  school  committees,  and  teachers  too,  say  that 
they  do  not  teach  it  because  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  the  law !  I: 
my  opinion,  people  who  only  keep  the  laws  when  the  police  are  about,  are  utterl;. 
unfitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  childrejQ. 

I  can  sympathize  witti  and  re8X)ect  any  one  who  tries  to  do  something  gxx«i 
and  fails,  though  I  never  knew  a  teacher  who  honestly  tried  to  teach  drawing  wh  • 
did  not  succeed;  but  if  there  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  it  must  be  that  which  is  cttm- 
mitted  by  the  people  who  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  bring  up  the  cKil 
dren  of  a  community  as  law-abiding  creatures,  and  set  them  the  example  of  oy^m 
defiance  of  the  laws.  *  , 

•  »««••• 

CONCLUSION. 

Fresh  from  a  contemplation  of  the  world's  civilization  as  displayed  in  the  Pari- 
Exhibition,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  what 
other  nations  have  learnt  from  previous  exhibitions,  and  remedy  the  proved  deri- 
ciencies  of  our  education,  by  establishing  technical  or  secondary  education,  there  i- 
no  reason  for  anxiety  about  our  country  and  its  prosperity.  But  if  we  cannot  learu 
this  leisson,  there  is  real  peril  in  store  for  us.    *    *    * 

I  wish  that  the  wise  words  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  could  be  heard  tiirouzb- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  that  every  live  educator  would  clof-'-y 
examine  into  this  question  for  himself.  We  cannot  see  the  bearings  of  the  matUT 
if  we  limit  our  ob^rvations  to  the  horizon  of  State,  city,  or  village  in  which  v' 
may  happen  to  live.  To  grasp  the  whole  significance  of  it,  we  must  xnow  what  ha> 
happened  elsewhere  than  in  our  homes,  and  at  other  times  than  our  own.  Th- 
wisest  people  are  not  those  who  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  see  nothing  bu: 
what  they  run  their  heads  against. 

Cautious  and  provident  folks  contemplate  the  future  and  prepare  themselves  for 
it.  We  must  do  so,  and  find  profitable  employment  for  our  people,  or  we  shall  w:ix 
weaker  instead  of  stronger,  and  our  size  will  only  make  our  ruin  great  and  wuh^ 
spread. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  suggesting.  .Vs  I 
a  rule,  teachers,  the  masters  of  public  schools,  keep  sadly  too  much  m  the  back- 
ground when  public  questions  are  discussed,  especially  when  educational  matters 
are  under  deliberation  for  legislative  purpose.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there  were 
three  sexes — men,  women,  and  clergymen.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  two  sort>  <  f 
men — citizens  and  teachers?  Is  it  possible  that  the  annual  election  of  teachers 
makes  it  dangerous  for  the  best  educated  part  of  the  community  to  take  men's  parti 
in  public  business  ?  If  it  is  so,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  manhood  we  hold  from  Gi^ln 
let  us  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  servility  that  is  degrading,  and  do  men*s  shuM 
of  public  work. 

1  know  that  in  the  old  country  an  ordained  clergyman  cannot  become  a  menv 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  believe  that  here  an  ordained  gramiii^t 
or  high-school  master  cannot  take  part  in  public  affairs  without  being  dropptnl  hkti 
&n  egg,  and  get  into  equally  hot  water.  I  say  it  seems  so,  judging  from  the  wa^ 
schoolmen  hold  back  from  their  duty  in  helping  to  govern  the  country.  Bin  it 
would  not  be  so  if  their  public  duties  were  manfully  done,  for  education  has  \ti 
weight  with  both  educated  and  uneducated  people.  These  conventions  of  teacht  n 
are,  or  appear  to  be,  very  refreshing,  but  primary  meetings  are  bo^caxative  ant 

■^^reative."  ^  ^  r         oigitizeclbyVjOOgrC 


.      TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  E.  White,  President  of  Purdtie  Unu^ersity* 

INTRODUCTIOK 

The  following  statements  of  tlie  proper  functions  of  the  common 
schools  and  of  the  claims  of  some  forms  of  elementary  industrial 
education  to  a  place  in  these  schools,  are  by  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  among  American  educators,  who,  both  in  addresses  and  pub- 
lished articles,  has  more  than  once  reiterated  the  main  proposition. 
These  extracts  are  from  an  article  published  in  ** Education"  for 
November,  1880,  entitled  *' Technical  Training  in  American  Schools." 
The  author,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  then  President  of  Purdue  University, 
of  Indiana,  subsequently,  and  at  present,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  educators 
of  the  United  States.    He  says  : 

The  American  people  axe  awakening  to  the  importance  of  technical  training,  so 
universally  reco^ized  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  natural  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  taste  of  oiu-  people,  lar;|ely  the  result 
of  general  education,  all  demand  higher  technical  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  American  workman. 

This  increasing  demand  for  better  work  has  been  attended  by  a  steady  decline  of 
the  apprentice  system,  which  hitherto  has  been  our  chief  reliance  for  the  training 
of  artisans.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  if  this  decay  of  appren- 
ticeship is  not  made  good  by  technical  training,  in  some  efficient  form,  the  American 
manufacturer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe.    *    *    * 

The  necessity  of  technical  training  being  conceded,  how  can  it  best  be  provided  ? 

FUNDAMENTAX.  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  PUBUC  EDUCATION. 

A  concise  statement  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  may  not 
only  avoid  misunderstanding,  but  may  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  question  before  us. 

1.  The  State  lias  a  right  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  will  promote  the 
public  welfare.  This  is  the  broad  proposition  on  which  public  education  rests.  The 
attempt  to  draw  a  line  through  education,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  cross 
it,  is  illogical  and  futile.  The  State  has  either  the  right  to  teach  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  it  has  no  right  to  teach  any  branch.     There  is  no  middle  ground. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  teach  all  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  make  such 
instruction  its  duty.  The  right  to  teach  is  one  thing,  and  the  obligation  to  teach  is 
another.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  education  is  limited  by  its  ability.  It  cannot 
teach  all  persons  all  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  its  duty  to  attempt  it.  When  the 
teaching  of  one  kind  of  knowl^ge  necessarily  excludes  more  important  instruction, 
the  State  is  released  from  obligation  to  teach  such  knowledge.  If  it  has  not  the 
ability  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  give  attention  to  the  more 
important  and  useful. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  is  also  conditioned  by  necessity.  The  State  has 
no  monopoly  of  education.  The  church,  the  family,  and  the  individual  have  also 
the  right  to  teach,  and  every  human  interest  may  organize  and  support  schools  for 

*  The  Indiana  College  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts^^^ 
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its  promotion  and  benefit.  When  needed  instruction  is  or  will  be  given  by  oth^ 
agencies,  the  State  may  or  may  not  provide  it.  I1»  concern  is  to  see  that  such  n«c- 
essarv  instruction  is  efficiently  given. 

4.  The  primary  and  imperitive  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to  provide  training 
and  to  teach  knowledge  of  general  application  and  utility.  It  recognizes  no  das- 
distinctions,  social  or  mdustri<il,  but  provides  a  general  education  for  all  classes  a: 
youth.  It  is  a  common  school,  a  school  designed  to  impart  a  common  education,— 
an  education  open  to  all  and  useful  to  all. 

This  primary  function  of  the  i>ublic  school  is  of  the  highest  practical  importamrt- 
and  value.  Its  comprehensive  aim  is  to  prepare  the  child  to  discharge  the  dutit^ 
and  meet  the  obligations  of  coming  manhood,  including  his  relations  to  the  family, 
society,  and  the  State, — relations  involving  the  highest  and  most  importan: 
activities  of  civilized  life.  In  performing  this  function,  the  public  school  assumes 
that  everv  child  that  crosses  its  threshold  to  receive  instruction  is  to  be  a  man,  an>i 
that  his  first  and  highest  need  is  to  have  all  the  elements  of  manhood  within  Mn: 
developed,  quickened,  and  energized.  The  first  element  in  tliis  elementary  training 
is  character,  and  the  second  is  intelligence, — moral  and  intellectual  furnishing 
and  force. 

5.  The  public  school,  as  above  defined,  exhausts  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  <'f 
the  State  in  education.  The  State  may  establish  higher  institutions,  and  it  maj 
organize  or  encourage  special  schools  to  promote  important  industries  or  to  meet 
the  wants  of  classes.  It  has  the  right  to  supplement  the  public  school  by  special 
schools  for  technical  training. 

MAY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  any  technical  instruction  can  be  provided 
by  the  public  school  without  subverting  its  primary  fimction,  witliout  sacrificing 
tlie  more  important  and  imperative  for  the  less  important  and  the  incidentaL 

The  elements  of  technical  knowledge  which  are  of  general  application  and  utility 
may  clearly  be  taught  in  the  public  school.  These  may  include  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  drawing,  the  practical  applications  of  geometry,  the  keeping 
of  accounts,  the  elements  of  tlie  physical  and  natural  sciences,  mcidelling  in  clay, 
and  those  elementary  mechanical  processes  which  may  be  made  an  efficient  means 
of  general  training.  Such  instruction  is  not  only  the  basis  of  technical  training, 
but  is  of  great  value  to  all  youth,  whatever  may  be  their  future  occupations  and 
positions  in  life.  It  is  useful  as  a  general  preparation  for  cUl  pursuits.  Time  for 
this  instruction  may  be  gained  by  reducing  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  several 
other  branches  of  study.  This  has  been  done  in  many  schools  without  loss,  and  the 
adoption  of  truer  ideas*  and  better  methods  of  teaching  would  make  it  poesiUe  and 
feasible  in  all. 

The  technical  instruction  above  indicated  may  properly  be  called  aeneral,  in  dis- 
tinction to  that  which  relates  to  a  particular  trade  or  pursuit,  which  is  special 
Special  technical  training  involves  the  use  of  the  tools  and  other  applianoee  of  given 
trades  and  occupations.  In  the  mechanic  arts,  it  includes  what  is  known  as  "  handi- 
craft,"—skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  and  material  Its  purpose  is  not  gen- 
eral training,  but  special  preparation  for  a  special  pursuit. 

Should  this  special  technical  instruction  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  public  school  ?  In  the  light  of  the  principles  above  stated,  I  unhesitatintcly 
answer,  iio.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  teach  trades,  and  an  attemjk 
to  do  this  work  on  an  adequate  scale  would  subvert  public  education  from  its  pri- 
mary purixxse,  and  end  in  disappointment  and  failure.  The  sooner  this  is  under- 
stood and  accepted,  the  better  for  both  Industrial  and  general  education. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TEACHING  OP  TRADES. 

Several  objections  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public  school  may  thus  be 
stated: — 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  school  to  teach  a  tithe  of  its  pupils  the  pursuit 
or  cx3cupation  by  which  they  are  to  earn  a  living.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions given  in  the  report  of  the  census  of  1870  will  satisfy  any  one  that  but  very 
few  of  the  three  hunored  and  thirty-eight  occupations  therein  named  can  be  ma  l*^ 
a  part  of  the  public  school  course.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  oocup-i- 
tions  classed  as  *'  Manufactures,  and  Mechanical  and  Mining  Industries,"  not  a  score 
can  be  taught  in  a  achool-shop,  and  but  few  of  these  can  thus  be  taught  with  any 
efficiency.     ♦    *    * 

2.  The  teaching  of  a  few  trades  to  all  pupils  would  crowd  these  pursuits  with  work- 
men, and  reduce  the  compense^tion  of  skilled  labor  therein  to  the  wa^es  of  conuuou 
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laborers.  The  turning  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns 
into  a  few  channels  of  industry  would  glut  these  occupations^  and  leave  many 
skilled  workmen  without  employment.  The  training  of  all  the  boys  to  be  carpen- 
ters and  blacksmiths,  for  example^  would  be  worse  than  industrial  folly.  Not  a 
tithe  of  them  could  earn  a  living  as  hand-tool  mechanics.  Handicraft  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  more  and  more  mechanical  work  is  done  by  machinery.  The  com- 
ing artisan  will  be  the  master  of  the  machine,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Prof. 
Thompson,  of  the  Technical  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  teaching  of  handicraft 
in  the  schools  would  give  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  skill  which  they  would  never 
use  in  after-life,  or  use  only  incidentally. 

*  *  •  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  hand- 
tools  and  in  simple  mechanical  processes,  when  such  training  is  made  a  means  of 
general  education, — ^the  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  mind,  for  educational 
purposes.  Such  training  is  not  the  teaching  of  trades  or  handicrafts,  but  is  general 
technical  training,  the  same  as  mechanical  drawing,  and,  as  such,  has  a  place  in 
the  public  school  course.  The  extent  of  such  training  will  depend  on  its  value  as 
an  element  of  general  education. 

8.  Another  objection  to  a  partial  system  of  industrial  training,  the  teaching  of  a 
few  trades  to  a  few  pupils,  is  its  manifest  injustice.  The  public  school  can  provide 
such  special  training  only  at  the  expense  of  its  facihties  and  appliances  for  general 
education.  Why  should  the  value  of  the  public  school  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
pupils  be  lowered  to  teach  trades  to  a  small  number  of  youth?  Why  should  a  few 
pupils  be  thus  taught  trades,  and  the  great  majority  of  youth  be  left  without  tech- 
nical training  ? 

The  question  has  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  workshop  cannot  be  put  into  the 
public  school  without  a  sacrifice  of  its  eflBlciency  as  an  agency  for  general  education. 
Besides,  the  teaching  of  hand-tool  trades  to  a  few  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is 
mere  playing  with  the  great  problem  of  industrial  training.  Every  productive  in- 
dustry needs  the  assistance  of  special  technical  training. 

Tills  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  reformatory  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  aeaf  and  the  dumb,  etc.  These  are 
special  schools  for  classes  of  unfortunate  youth,  and  the  pupils  therein  may  be 
taught  trades  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  are  fed  and 
clothed. 

The  three  objections  above  stated  show  that  the  public  school  cannot  wisely  un- 
dertake the  work  of  special  techninal  training.  To  do  this,  it  must  train  all  chil- 
dren for  their  respective  future  pursuits,  or  it  mu^t  teach  a  few  pupils  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  the  objections  to  each  of  these  courses  seem  to  us  to  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  White  here  quotes  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  with  Professor  Smith's  approving  comments,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  paper,  No.  IV  of  the  present  appendix,  and 
controverts  tneiiLboth.     He  then  says: 

It  may  be  true  that  every  cliild  of  the  requisite  age  should  be  J^ught  to  work  while 
he  receives  his  schooling,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  work  should  be  supplied 
and  directed  by  the  public  school.  The  family  has  something  to  do  in  the  training 
of  children,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  child-life  is  still  under  the  parents*  con- 
trol. The  public  school  has  hitherto  recognized  this  fact,  and  it  has  wisely  not  at- 
tempted to  do  everything  which  industry,  religion,  and  civilization  demand  in  the  eu- 
ucation  of  each  generation.  The  public  school  cannot  wisely  be  made  the  work-shop 
for  the  training  of  apprentices,  but  it  can  .and  should  give  such  general  technical 
training asunderlies  lul  industrial  pursuits.  The  special  instruction  and  practice 
needed  to  make  a  coat,  shoe  a  horse,  or  build  a  house,  should  be  left  to  the  shop,  or 
to  some  special  trade  school,  properly  equipped  for  this  work.  The  public  school 
has  done  its  part  in  preparing  youth  for  special  pursuits  when  it  has  given  them  an 
efficient  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits,  and  all  industrial  experience  shows 
that  the  more  fundamental  aad  thorough  this  general  preparation,  the  more  fruitful 
will  be  the  special  training. 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  SUPPLEMENT  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

What  is  needed  is  to  supplement  the  public  school  with  a  system  of  special  schools 
for  technical  or  industrial  training.  *  •  *  .  The  conditional  offer  of  State  or 
municipal  aid  would  induce  every  important  productive  industry  to  establish  tech- 
nical or  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen. 

What  is  needed  to  secure  a  full  development  of  this  system  of  special  schools  is  a 
popular  demand  for  technical  instruction,  and  this  is  coming.  ^£§^y<B^^3i(^'g^^* 
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strating  the  practical  value  of  such  training,  and  every  important  American  in- 
dustry will  soon  have  its  technical  school,  especially  if  the  public  school  ia  held  to 
its  own  legitimate  work. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  system  of  industrial  training  the  requirements  of 
the  pubUc  school  should  be  so  modifted  as  to  permit  pupils  over  say  twelve  years  of 
age  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor  or  to  special  technical  training.  I  have 
long  held  that  the  interest  of  education  and  industry  would  be  iMt>moted  by  tht> 
adoption  of  half-time  courses  of  study,  running  parallel  with  the  present  full  courses 
and  in  the  same  classes.  The  half-time  course  should  contain  only  the  essential  and 
more  important  branches  of  study,  and  the  daily  programme  should  be  so  arrangeil 
as  to  bring  the  instruction  in  these  branches  into  a  half-day, — either  the  forenocm 
or  the  afternoon.  This  arrangement  would  avoid  the  organization  of  separate 
schools  for  half-time  pupils,  and  their  consequent  separation  from  other  pupils : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  afford  the  advantages  of  full-time  schools  without 
loss  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  devote  full  time  to  school  work.  The  Umits  of  this 
paper  forbid  tlie  giving  of  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  such  an  adjustment 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  several  of  the  Grerman  States.  I  received  the 
idea  from  the  school  system  of  Bavaria. 

AMERICAN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  ARB  NOT  INDUSTRIAL  FAILURBS. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  deprecate  that  advocacy  of  technical  education  which 
disparages  the  industrial  value  of  gener&l  education,  and  more  than  hints  that  the 
public  school  is  an  industrial  failure.  If  this  be  true  of  the  public  schoc^,  it  is  clear 
that  neither  industrial  drawing  nor  instruction  in  sewing  will  prove  an  adequate 
remedy.  But  the  public  school  is  not  an  industrial  failure.  It  has  been  and  is  the 
most  effective  of  all  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  American  industry.  Ite  trainin;^ 
touches  both  of  the  prime  conditions  of  productive  industry.  It  awakens  desires,  and 
incites  and  impels  man  to  effort :  enterprise  and  wealth  are  the  results.  It  gives 
ingenuity  to  the  mind  and  cunning  to  the  fin^rs.  Thought  in  the  brain  of  labor  is 
the  alchemy  of  industry,  turning  everything  it  touches  into  gold.  Intelligence  and 
cliaracter  are  the  two  great  conservators  of  wealth.  Who  can  estimate  the  in- 
dustrial value  of  the  common  schools  of  New  England ! 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  public  school  is  doin^  its  full  duty  in  promoting  the 
productive  industries  of  the  country.  It  should  give  a  larger  place  m  its  course  to 
general  technical  instruction ;  it  should  be  pervaded  by  a  more  earnest  industnal 
spirit ;  and  it  should  do  more  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  industrial  pursuits  and  a 
respect  for  honest  labor.  These  practical  advances  are  more  important  than  a  weak 
attempt  to  make  artisans. 
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VI- 

MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel,  then  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  published  in  1882  a  pamphlet*  giving  an  account  of  the 
experiment  begun  there  through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Marian  Hovey, 
in  giving  industrial  training  to  Doj^s.  The  account  gives,  in  detail,  tne 
lessons  of  the  course,  accornpanied  by  four  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  the  work  done.  This  is  preceded  by  some  twenty  pages  on 
tlie  general  topic,  with  quotations  from  various  educational  authori- 
ties; also,  an  account  oi  the  Worlringmen's  School  in  New  York, 
Tinder  the  direction  of  Professor  Felix  Adler, with  a  detailed  statement 
ty  Mr.  Bamberger,  then  principal  of  the  school,  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction; this  is  here  omitted,  as  a  more  recent  statement  in  regard 
to  this  interesting  school  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

After  showing  by  historical  data  that  the  common  schools  of  to- 
day are  in  no  wise  inferior  but  are,  in  fact,  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
two  generations  a^o,  and  that  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  form  of 
public  school  training  at  the  present  day  is  largely  due  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  environment;  Mr.  Marvel  says: 

The  importance  of  manual  training  is  admitted  by  educational  experts  as  weU  as 
by  practical  *^men  of  affairs."  It  is  felt  by  the  people,  and  attempts  are  made  to 
secure  such  action  as  will  remedy  existing  evils  and  supply  deficiencies  in  the  prac- 
tical education  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

In  kindergarten  culture  the  manual  element  is  so  prominent  as  to  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  work.  The  result  of  kindergarten  training  is  such  a  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  capabilities  of  little  children  as 
no  other  system  of  education  has  ever  secured.  In  a  carefully-prepared  address 
upon  Elementary  Education  in  London,  Sir  Charles  Reed  says :  **  llie  best  infant 
schools  are  those  where  the  spirit  of  the  kindergartei^  has  been  infused  into  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  schools.''  The  same  results  follow  the  introduction  of  kin- 
dergarten methods  into  American  primary  schools. 

From  the  kindergarten  to  the  technical  school  very  little  is  attempted,  but  in  the 
technical  schools  some  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained. 

A  reference  to  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
tute and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  followed  by  a 
succinct  account  of  the  work  of  Cooper  Union;  but  the  trainmg 
given  in  the  public  schools  is  the  subject  in  which  our  writer  is  most 
deeply  concerned. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OP  THE  MAJORirT  OP  PUBUO  SCHOOL  PUPttS. 

The  mass  of  children  in  the  public  schools  do  not  have  the  preliminary  training 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  never  pass  into  the  technical  and  special  schools.  For 
them  it  is  evident  that  the  common  school- work  should  include  such  manual  train- 

*  '*  Manual  Education  in  Public  Schools  by  L.  H.  Marvel.  New  England  Publish- 
ing Company,  No.  16  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass.    1882.    HI.    Pp.  84." 
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ing  as  will  supplement  education  of  the  brain  by  education  of  the  hand, — anaturv 
development  of  such  culture  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  will  lead  to  the  beat  prepara- 
tion for  any  form  of  skilled  manual  labor.  '*  Each  step,  from  the  first,  should  1*^ 
educational,  and,  moreover,  should  be  taken  in  its  proper  relation  to  those  whicr 
have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  follow.  In  the  second  place  the  idea  of  cr'» - 
struct  ion  must  l>e  wholly  ignored,  while  that  of  instruction  takes  its  place.  In  li*- 
third  place  the  class  system  should  be  introduced,  wherebj^  one  expert,  or  teach*. r. 
is  enabled  to  impart  his  instruction  to  many  at  the  same  time.  L^tly,  the  objt^  t 
sought  is  not  so  mucli  the  i>ower  to  do  this  or  that  specific  thing,  as  the  trains  i 
hand  and  eye,  which  sliall  give  to  their  possessors  the  power  to  do  an3rthizig  within 
their  capabilities." 

HOW  TO  MAKE  BOOM  FOR  THB  NEW  STUDIES. 

One  of  the  first  objections  which  is  yrged  against  such  a  scheme  is  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  clearly  oveir-crowded,  and  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  educa- 
tion. But  in  half-time  schools (i.  e.,  schools  where  pupils  work  one-half  the  (k'.y 
and  attend  the  other  half),  it  is  claimed  that  the  intellectual  advancement  of  th-^ 
pupils  is  as  great  as  in  schools  where  all  day  is  devoted  by  each  pupil  to  the  aca- 
demic work.  The  intellectual  training  derived  from  skillfully  directed  labor  l> 
alleged  to  fully  counterbadance  the  difference  in  the  number  of  study-hours. 

In  schools  where  sewing  is  taught  (sewing  was  taught  in  all  elementary  scht">l- 
half  a  century  ago,  and  to  boys  and  girls  alike),  the  testimony  is  essentially  tb^ 
same.  All  report  that  the  sewing  does  not  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  other 
work  of  the  school,  and  all  claim  educational  as  well  as  practical  value  of  the  ex- 
ercise. The  following  points  have  been  made  by  different  parties  who  have  in- 
spected and  reported  upon  this  work: 

**  Right  beginnings  will  be  secured  by  special  attention,  at  first,  to  the  posture  of 
pupils,  the  proper  holding  of  the  work  and  of  the  needle,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
needle  and  thread  to  the  material  in  use.  With  sewing,  as  in  all  branches  of  in- 
struction, variety  and  interest  are  essential  to  success." 

"  The  change  from  mental  to  purely  industrial  appfication  during  the  school  ses- 
sion affords  a  healthful  recreation  to  children,  without  retarding  the  progress  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  necessary  dchool-work.  The  training  of  hand  and  eye 
to  precision  in  doing  things  which  children  can  understand,  and  can  see  the  imme- 
diate application  of,  is  legitimate  school-work,  and  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  strive  in  teaching  writing  and  drawing." 

All  this  clearly  proves  that  a  portion  of  the  school-time  may  be  profitably  diverted 
from  purely  intellectual  employment  to  some  form  of  manual  occupation,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  intellectual  culture,  but  as  a  factor  for  materially  increasing 
its  value. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  To  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  shAlI 
thus  work  be  attempted?  We  no  longer  need  ask, ''Should  manual  training  be 
attempted  throughout  the  school-life  of  our  children?"  but,  "  How  shall  it  be  suc- 
cessfully and  economicallv  afforded?" 

Since  manual  training  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  classes  of  pupils  below 
and  above  the  grade  of  the  common  schools,  the  question  naturally  ansea,  Why 
has  so  little  been  attempted  in  the  regular  grades  of  public  schools  attended  by 
pupils  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  ? 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  legislative  enactment  permitting  towns  and  city  councilj- 
to  appropriate  money  for  industrial  education,  but  the  locS  authorities  have  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  The  first  important  movement  tendini: 
to  the  development  of  a  comjprehensive  scheme  for  manual  training  was  the  act 
passed  in  1870,  by  which  drawing  was  required  to  be  tauglit  in  all  the  public  schools. 
But  it  has  taken  a  lon^  time  to  develop  m  tiie  public  mmd  an  appreciation  of  tii^ 
kind  of  drawing  required. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWING  MUST  PRECEDE  INDUSTRIE  TRAINING. 

The  idea  that  drawing  is  simply  related  to  fine-artwork  is  so  general,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  industrial  labor  is  so  little  understood,  that  it  has  required  much  demon- 
stration to  make  clear  its  practical  bearing  in  industrial  education.  It  is  now  be- 
coming evident,  however,  that  widespread  instruction  in  drawing  must  precede  any 
broad  development  of  industrial  education;  for  drawing  is  the  fundamental  lan- 
guage by  which  thought  or  ideas  are  conveyed  in  the  industrial  arts.  As  all  arti- 
sans perform  tlieir  work  in  accordance  with  certain  plans,  it  is  evident  tliat  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  construct  and  how  to  interpret  these  plans  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity  to  all  artisans.  It  is  as  essential  that  the  builder  shall  know  how 
to  interpret  the  plans,  or  working-drawings  presented  for  his  inspection  aa  that  he 
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^hall  be  able  to  read  the  specifications  which  accompany  them,  or  compute  accu- 
x~ately  the  expense  of  material  to  be  used.  To  him  drawing  is  of  equal  value  with 
reading,  writing,. and  arithmetict  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mason,  machinist, 
cTabinetrmaker,  etc. 

mPOBTANCE  OF  CONSTRUCJTION  DRAWING. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  which  has  been  adopted  generally  in  this 
State,  and  may  be  noted  particularly  in  the  important  cities  like  Boston,  Worcester, 
I^wrence,  and  Lowell,  has  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the  development  of  a  knowl- 
e<lge  of  drawing  as  applied  in  constructive  industry,  or  in  industrial  construction. 
Xt  has  been  the  mistake  of  nearly  all  instruction  in  drawing,  until  quite  recently, 
t;liat  this  feature  has  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ignored.  Hence  pictorial  drawing, 
or  the  drawing  of  objects,  and  the  practice  of  designing  in  the  schools,  have  re- 
ceived undue  consideration.  The  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  con- 
structive-drawing will  soon  change  the  whole  character  of  art-instruction  in  our 
public  schools.  Not  only  will  it  serve  to  make  the  study  of  drawing  eminently  a 
practical  study;  it  will  also  tend  to  develop  the  purely  sesthetic  features  which 
oelong  to  the  subiects  of  object-drawing  and  design  much  more  educationally,  and 
jnuch  more  broadly,  than  has  been  found  possible  hitherto. 

Instruction  in  drawing,  therefore,  when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  feature  of 
ixidustrial  construction,  becomes  a  fundamental  part  of  general  industrial  education; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  instruction  in  drawing  which  is  limited  to  object- 
cl  rawing  and  design,  has  but  a  partial  or  incidental  bearmg  upon  general  industrial 
educatiom 

The  author  then  refers  to  th^ plates  illustrating  *' construction" 
drawings,  which  are  appended  to  the  pamphlet,  but  omitted  here. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  PROPOSED    INDUSTRIAL  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  exception  of  instruction  in  sewing,  provision  for  which  is  made  in  a  few 
schools,  no  otlier  line  of  manual  training  has  been  established  at  public  expense  in 
the  common  schools.  The  principal  reason  for  this  neglect  is,  that  so  few  persons 
fully  apprehend  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  proposed.  There  is  a  very 
proper  objection  to  making  apprentices  of  the  pupils,  turning  the  schools  into 
\^'ork-shop6,  and  educating  the  children  for  special  trades.  Not  realizing  that  the 
end  sought  is  traiiling  and  not  trade,  and  not  nnderstanding  that  facility  in  manipu- 
lations common  to  all  artisans  may  be  secured  without  special  apprenticeship  at 
some  particular  trade,  many  persons  have  attempted  to  criticise  the  scheme  of 
manual  instruction  while  totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
plans  which  its  advocates  suggest.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  make  blacksmiths 
of  these,  carpenters  of  those,  stone-cutters,  machinists,  printers,  etc.,  of  others,  but 
to  train  all  alike  in  a  few  manual  operations  conmion  to  aU  the  trades,  in  order  that 
there  maybe  a  normal  development  of  the  body  aa  well  as  of  the  brain.  The 
public  schools  are  by  no  means  designed  to  teach  si)ecial  trades ;  neither  are  they 
intended  for  special*  professional  training.  But  they  should  furnish  instruction  as 
directly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  prospective  artisans  as  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils 
who  propose  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  Tliis  has  not  yet  been  done.  But 
those  educators  who  have  given  the  subject  the  most  careful  attention,  and  have 
satisfied  themselves  by  ex^riment  and  observation  of  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
'Claim  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  operations, — e.  g,,  hammering, — essential 
to  all  trades,  and  of  value  to  the  several  artisans,  just  as  drawing  has  been  shown  to 
be  valuable  to  many  classes  of  workmen.  Pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  are 
generally  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  perform  many  of  the  manipulations 
which  are  reauired,  and  are  sufficiently  matured  to  understand  the  directions  given. 
Without  teacning  a  trade,  the  elements  of  the  trades  may  be  mastered,  and  the 
graduates  of  our  public  schools  enabled  to  go  out  into  the  world  the  better  fitted  to 
take  up  ordinary  lines  of  work  on  account  of  their  school-training. 

Professor  C.  O.  Thompson,  who  does  not  favor  manual  education  in  elementary 
schools,  emphatically  states  that,  **Speaking  now  of  pure  manual  dexterity,  without 
any  connection  with  invention  or  with  auxiliarv  mechanism,  I  affirm,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  highest  degree  of  this  skill  has  been  attained  by  attentive,  unre- 
mitting, prolonged,  concentrated,  and  enthusiastic  practice  of  a  few  mechanical 
motions.  This  is  said  respecting  the  skill  of  the  artisans  in  India,  which  excites 
the  envy  and  admiration  or  the  missionaries  sent  out  to  educate  them. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  claims  that,  ''There  are  certain  mental  operations  that 
underlie  manual  operations.  These  children  should  be  taup^ht  so  that  their  manual 
operati(»8  may  become  transparent  to  the  mental  operation^  t^^imjdf^^them. 
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In  modern  times  capable  men  have  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  atheorr 
of  tools  ;  that  tools  can  be  classified  and  grouped,  and  i^t  a  child's  mind  can  6c 
led  along  in  orderly  succession  in  learning  them.  -It  has  been  shown  that  there  ar^ 
three  great  types  of  tools,  involving  three  great  principles  by  which,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  these  principles,  every  kind  of  tools  can  be  explained.  There  are  reaso{iz> 
underlying  mampulation  ;  why  an  axe  should  be  wielded  in  a  particular  way ;  wiiy 
an  axe  splits,  and  why  a  knife  cuts  wood.  The  double-cutting  edge  of  a  plane 
exhibits  a  rational  contrivance,  and  has  an  interesting  explanation  of  its  own.  Th-^^ 
children  ought  to  be  taught  these  reasons,  and  made  to  understand  their  explana- 
tion,  even  while  they  use  the  saw  and  wield  the  axe,  strike  with  the  hammer  and 
move  to  and  fro  the  plane." 

These  gentlemen,  tne  former  of  whom  does  not  approve  the  adoption  of  manual 
training;  as  a  portion  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  common  schools,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  IS  one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates,  substantially  agree  that  the  practice  o* 
a  few  fundamental  mechanical  motions  is  of  vital  importance  in  securing  manual 
dexterity.'  Practice  of  using  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right  would  tie  of  great 
practical  benefit.  While  every  one  cannot  become  perfectly  ambidexter,  there  t? 
no  valid  reason  why,  by  careful  training,  both  hands  may  not  be  rendered  nearlj 
ecmal  in  strength,  skill,  and  usefulness. 

By  special  gymnastic  exercises,  or  otherwise,  these  fundamental  motions  shouI<l 
be  practiced  re^larly  and  daily  in  the  public  schools,  (1)  because  of  their  value  as  a 
means  of  physical  development ;  (2)  because  of  their  wage-earning  value  in  after- 
life ;  (3)  because  no  other  place  affords  the  facilities  of  the  school-room  for  regular, 
systematic,  enthusiastic  practice. 

Of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  such  training,  in  the  schools 
intermediate  between  the  primary  ahd  High,  he  says : 

If  regular  instruction  were  given  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  in  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  the  lowest  cla^of  the  high  school,  followed 
by  work  in  iron  (forging,  filing,  planing,  etc.)  during  the  remainder  of  the  high- 
school  course,  boys  who  would  graduate  from  such  a  school  after  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  mathemaikics,  science,  and  modem  languages,  might,  at  the  end  of  tluve 
years'  practical  work  in  the  regular  shops,  upon  attaining  their  majority,  become 
the  most  efficient  of  mastei-workmen.  They  would  be  competent  to  construct, 
readily  and  accurately,  from  well-drawn  plans,  whatever  might  be  demanded, 
and  often  enabled  to  originate  valuable  designs ;  while  their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  the  properties  of  matter  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  them 
if  attempting  important  inventions  of  any  kind.  The  earnings  of  such  boys,  for 
five  years  after  leaving  school  at  least,  would  be  double  those  of  the  graduates  of 
high  schools  as  at  present  conducted ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  item. 
The  industrial  training  would  furnish  excellent  mental  discipline,  as  well  as  physical 
exercise,  for  any  member  of  the  school.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  pecuniary 
advantage  also,  to  pupils  whose  future  occupation  would  require  the  employment 
of  tools  similar  to  those  in  the  use  of  which  they  had  acquired  dexterity  while 
connected  with  the  public  schools. 

The  general  subject  of  the  preliminary  pages  is  sunimed  up  as 
follows : 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  points  to  be  established  is 
presented : 

(a)  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  popular  demand  for  results  of  greater  com- 
mercial value  from  our  educational  system. 

(6)  Manual  instruction  can  be  afforded,  not  only  without  detriment  to  intellectual 
advancement,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  mental  progress. 

(c)  There  are  certain  fundamental  operations  which  may  be  taught  as  Uie  basis  of 
all  trades. 

(d)  The  State  has  aright  to  afford  such  instruction. 

(e)  All  experiments  in  the  department  of  manual  training  are  suggestive,  and 
demand  the  attention  of  the  most  progres^ve  educators  of  the  country. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

In  September.  1878,  Miss  Marian  Hovey,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  George  O.  Hovey,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  for  the  industrial  education  of  boys.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  instruction  on  Saturdays,  of  four  classes  of  twelve  membera  each, 
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the  use  of  some  of  the  toob  employed  in  carpentering.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dow,  a  prao 
t^ieal  carpenter,  was  engaged  to  instruct  the  classes. 

In  October,  1880,  arrangements  were  made  to  accommodate  pupils  in  the 
c^^upentry  class  one-half  of  each  afternoon  session  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 


Friday  of  every  week  (two  classes  each  session).    By  this  change  re^larity  and 

X>i.uictuality  in  attendance  have  been  secured,  and  from  a  membership)  of  thirty 
p^mipils  there  was  an  immediate  advance  to  a  membership  of  ninety-six  in  ei^ht 
c^lasses,  each  receiving  instruction  one  hour  per  week.  A  few  eirls  (six)  were  in- 
^«rited  to  join  one  of  the  classes  in  1878.  There  are  now  two  full  classes  of  girls,  and 
t^>ftere  is  one  class  composed  partly  of  each  sex.  Th0  work  of  the  girls  is  equally  as 
^ood  as  that  of  the  boys  ana  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  heartily. 

The  attendance  is  entirely  optional,  nearly  one-half  the  pupils  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  two  larger  grammar  schools  desiring  to  attend.  There  is  no 
compulsion  whatever,  except  that,  while  members  of  the  industrial  class,  the  pupils 
ajre  required  to  be  as  attentive,  industrious,  and  orderly  as  during  any  portion  of 
tlieir  school  work. 

THE  PROORAMME  OF  THB  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches  to  accommodate  twelve  workmen ;  and,  in 
£uldition  to  the  vise  and  bench-hub,  the  following  set  of  tools  was  furnished  for 
every  member  of  the  class:  a  rule,  try-square,  hammer,  jack-plane,  jointer, 
smoothing-plane,  bit-stock,  bit,  mortise-^uge,  mallet,  one-half  inch  mortising- 
chisel,  one  and  one-quarter  inch  paring-cbisel,  chalk-reel,  rip-saw,  panel-saw,  screw- 
clriver,  brad-awl,.oir-can,  oil  stone,  bench-hook.* 

The  pupils  were  assigned  places  at  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  lessons, — 
students  using  the  same  set  of  tools  in  succession, — and  were  held  responsible, 
throughout  the  whole  course,  for  keeping  the  tools  in  good  order,  for  using  them 
carefully,  and  for  returning  them  to  the  proper  place  at  the  close  of  each  lesson. 
Habits  of  neatness,  carefulness,  and  order  are  thus  established;  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  such  habits  is,  by  no  means,  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  any  form  of  in- 
dustrial training. 

Before  a  pupU  is  permitted  to  use  the  tools,  he  is  taught  their  names  and  uses; 

THE  Jack-Plane. — The  teacher  exhibits  a  jack-plane  to  the  class,  and  requires 
each  pupU  to  take  such  a  tool  from  the  compartment  assigned  for  his  use.    After 

fiving  its  name,  if  the  class  cannot  name  it  without  assistance,  the  instructor 
irects  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  several  parts  of  which  the  plane  is  com- 
posed, teaching  the  name  of  each  part.  He  shows  the  class  how  to  remove  the 
cap-iron,  and  take  out  the  plane-iron.  After  this  has  been  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  requires  the  pupils  to  amust  the  plane-iron,  and  to  set  the  cap-iron.  The  pupils 
are  then  prepared  to  employ  the  jack-plane,  although  its  use  is  not  fully  taught 
until  they  can  sharpen  the  plane-iron,  as  well  as  adjust  it.  When  any  implement 
is  employed,  just  such  an  exhaustive  and  minute  observation  and  study  has  pre* 
ceded  its  use  as  is  indicated  in  this  illustration. 

The  following  plan  of  instruction,  which  provides  for  forty  lessons  each  school- 
year,  proved  satisfactory,  and  was  adopted.  The  time  of  each  lesson  is  one-half  a 
regul^  session  of  the  school ;  four  classes  can  thus  be  accommodated  every  day. 

FiBST  Lesson. — ^The  pupils  are  each  furnished  with  blocks  ei^ht  inches  long,  five 
and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  thicK. 

Use  of  the  Vise. — The  students  place  the  blocks  in  the  vises,  so  that  the  ends 
shall  be  level. 

Use  of  the  Bule. — Each  block  is  measured,  and  its  dimensions  stated.  The 
width  of  the  block  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 

Use  of  Try-Square. — Pupils  are  taught  to  square  across  the  block,  and  to  mark, 
with  pencil,  the  division  lines  of  the  five  equal  spaces.  The  thickness  of  the  block 
is  halved,  and  a  Ihie  drawn  through  the  middle  from  points  at  the  center  of  each 
end,  making  ten  squares  upon  the  end  of  the  block. 

The  following  general  description  of  striking  tools  may  fitly  precede  the  statement 
of  what  is  attempted  at  the  second  lesson: 

There  is  a  large  class  of  striking  tools.  It.  includes  the  hammer,  the  mallet,  the 
beetle,  the  hatchet,  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  all  other  tools  which  act  by  blows.  Three 
movements  are  practiced  in  striking  with  the  lighter  tools.  They  are  the  wrist,  the 
elbow,  and  the  shoulder  movements. 

In  each  of  the  first  three  exercises,  strike  a  number  of  blows  with  the  proper 

*  These  sets  of  tools  are  now  loaned  to  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass., 
and  the  dofloooat  Gloucester  have  been  discontinued.  ^  ^^^^  ^  V^OOQIC 
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tool  upon  a  soft-wood  board,  or  block,  or  upon  a  pad ;  repeating  the  exercise  onu) 
the  nature  of  each  movement  is  well  understood,  and  fixed  in  the  meniorr. 

The  wrist  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  tack-hammers,  and  other  lig^t  tuol- 
with  which  taps  are  struck. 

The  elbow  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  tools  of  light  and  medium  weight, 
with  which  blows  of  medium  intensity  are  struck. 

Tlie  shoulder  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  the  heavier  tools,  with  which  some 
what  heavy  blows  are  struck  by  one  hand. 

Tlie  strilang  tools  may  be  classed  in  two  principal  subdivisions.  Those  of  the  j$r^ 
subdivision  do  not  (tct  directly  ui>on  the  wood ;  but  they  strike  a  second  ttoiA  ic 
instrument  which  doas  act  upon  it.  The  hammer,  the  mallet,  and  the  beetle  are 
examples.  Those  of  the  second  subdivision  do  act  directly  upon  the  wood.  The 
hatchet,  the  axe,  and  the  adze  are  examples.  They  are  not  simply  striking  looh: 
they  may  be  splitting,  cutting^  or  piercing  tools  as  well.  We  are  concerned  wiiL 
them,  in  this  chapter,  only  as  striking  tools.  It  generally  requires  more  skill  lo 
swing  with  sufficient  precision  the  tools  of  tlie  second  subdivision  than  those  of  the 
first. 

A  statement  of  the  forty  lessons  of  the  course  follows  in  deta,il.  F<  »r 
the  description  of  the  various  processes,  credit  is  given  to  "Professor 
Channing  Whitaker's  excellent  manual,"*  elsewhere  referred  to  in 
this  volume.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  report  by  Professor  Ware,  T^hicii 
prefaces  that  work,  that  credit  for  valuable  suggestions  is  there  ^  ven 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Dow, ''  who  taught  a  school  of  this  kind  in  Gloucester  iu 
1878-'79,"  and  who  used  the  preliminary  lessons  issued  by  the  Indus- 
trial Science  Association,  on  which  the  Manual  was  subsequently 
based. 

Superintendent  Marvel,  under  whose  direction  Mr.  Dow,  a  practi- 
cal carpenter,  was  employed  to  give  this  instruction,  closes  with  the 
following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  lessons,  and  with  suggestions 
as  to  their  value  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

One  point  of  this  experiment  is  specially  worthy  of  note,  because. 
in  some  instances  where  a  pretense  of  introducing  manual  trainini^ 
has  been  made  in  public  schools,  so  little  time — tnree-fourths  of  an 
hour  once  a  week — is  given  each  pupil  as  to  make  it  a  mere  farce;  as 
is  likewise  the  case,  often,  in  schools  where  drawing  is  pretendetl  to 
be  taught.  In  Gloucester  one-fourth  of  the  school-day  was  given  to 
the  lesson.  One-half  a  day  each  week  given  to  this  study,  with  one 
hour  of  the  time  given  to  construction  drawing,  would  seem  little 
enough  to  warrant  expectation  of  good  results. 

At  the  close  of  a  year  neai'ly  every  member  of  the  class  can  do  any  of  the  work 
which  has  been  attempted,  as  constant  reviews  are  made  by  the  employment  of 
tools,  the  use  of  which  had  previously  been  taught  in  preparing  stock  for  the  special 
lesson  of  the  day.  An  economical  use  of  stock  renders  this  item  of  expense  merely 
trifling.  Lessons  three  to  twenty  (inclusive)  require  less  than  three  feet  of  stock,  and 
the  forty  lessons  only  about  twenty-five  feet,  nearly  half  of  which  is  used  in  making 
the  box. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such  education:  A 
room,  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloucester,  can  be  fitted  up  for  a-  carpentering  class  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroughly  and 
completely  equipped  for  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  elasses  each  dar. 
twenty  classes  each  (school)  weeK,  and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members 
may  be  permitted  to  attend  each  class  without  detrhnent  to  the  progress  of  indi- 
vidual pupils.  AUowing  forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year,  and  making  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  twenty  dollars  per  week,  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  an- 
num for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of  instructing  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  would  be  about  tliree  dollars  a  year.    Certainly  the  ex- 

*'*  Wood- working  Tools;  How  to  use  them.  A  Manual.  Published  by  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.,  for  The  Industrial  Science  Association,  Boston,  Mass.    188Si.''    DL 
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ense  is  not  very  great;  and,  if  attendance  at  the  classes  is  made  voluntary,  those 
rho  do  not  desire  the  instruction  are  not  compelled  to  receive  it.  No  argument  can 
e  advanced  against  instruction,  at  public  expense,  wliich  may  not  be  applied  with 
qua!  force  in  opposition  t  >  teaching  book-keeping  and  surveying  in  the  puulic 
c^hoolSy  as  required  (not  permitted)  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
etts. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public  schools  to  furnish  special  education  for  air« 
profession  or  trade,  but  to  afford  the  best  training  and  culture  possible  lor  the 
borough  prejxaration  of  pupils  for  the  general  duties  of  citizenship;  and  there  is  no 
egitiinate  objection  to  any  exercise  or  study  which  tends  to  the  proper  develop- 
nent  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  physical  strength,  of  manual  dexterity,  unless 
t  can  be  shown  that  it  is  inefficient,  impracticable,  or  too  expensive. 

This  attempt  to  combine  intellectual  and  manual  training  will  tend  to  dignify 
nanual  labor  in  the  opinion  of  many  young  people,  just  at  that  critical  period  when 
3o  many  are  now  wasting  opportumties  for  practical  education  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  accomplish  purely  intellectual  work  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  Recog- 
nition, in  the  public  schools,  that  mechanical  occupations  are  equally  as  important 
as  the  professions  or  as  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  the  scheme  of  public  uistruc- 
tion  is  broad  enough  to  afford  an  ^ucation  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  cannot  fail  tb  leave  a  marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Boys 
and  g^ls  will  deem  it  no  less  honorable  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  work-shops, 
than  in  stores  and  offices,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate  and  honor- 
able occupations. 

THE    PBODUCER    IS    SURELY    AS    WORTHY    OF    HONOR    AS    THE  MERE  DISTRIBUTOR, 

"THE  MIDDLEMAN." 

Another  consideration  is,  that  by  means  of  industrial  education  children  will 
learn  that  study  and  preparation  are  required  for  proficiency  in  the  trades  as  well 
as  in  trade.  The  ambition  of  the  pupil  to  make  a  g;ood  joint  or  to  execute  neatly 
some  form  of  mechanical  work  will  be  excited,  and  his  attention  will  not  be  too  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  performance  of  arithmetical  problems  supposed  by  many 
'*  practical  educators  "  to  prepare  him  especially  for  business.  If  the  pubhc  schools 
can  do  anything  which  will  tend  to  teach  pupils  that  it  is  equally  as  important, 
honorable,  and  difficult  to  be  a  successful  artisan  as  to  become  a  successful  store- 
k<5eper,  and  if  our  own  American  boys  will  as  willingly  devote  three  or  four  years 
of  early  life  to  learning  trades  as  to  learning  business,  all  of  our  important  manu- 
facturing industries  will  receive  a  new  Impetus;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
boys  who  are  starving  "  respectably"  in  stores  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  real 
tcork  of  life  and  join  the  army  of  artisans.  How  it  ever  became  a  popular  belief 
that  there  is  more  honor  in  exchanging  commodities  than  in  producing  them  is  a 
question  that  we  have  not  time  now  to  discuss;  but  the  fact  exists,  and  if  the  schools 
can  show  our  boys  and  girls  that  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  in  the  work-shops  as 
in  the  stores,  that  honest  labor  any  where  is  honorable,  that  prizes  are  found  and 
fortunes  made  in  manufactures  as  often  as  in  trade,  industrial  education  will  effect 
a  greater  and  wider  influence  for  good  than  is  generally  conceded  j  and  when  such 
a  sentiment  prevails  among  the  people,  it  will  exert  an  influence  the  importance 
and  value  of  which  can  scarcely  he  over-estimated. 
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*•  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  TRAINING."* 

AN  HISTORICAL  RESUME  BY  SARAH  SANDS  PADDOCK. 

Any  one  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  cannot  fail  to  see  that  industrial  and 
technological  training  is  one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  growing  demand  for  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States,  although  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  agency  by  which  they  should  be  estab- 
lished and  conducted.  Many  claim  that  the  government  should  establish  State  in- 
dustrial schools.  Some  desire  special  schools,  giving  only  technical  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  handwork,  and  some  would  have  the  trades-unions,  or  guilds 
of  artisans,  train  tlieir  own  apprentices,  while  others  are  equally  emphatic  in  their 
desire  to  have  a  work-shop  in  every  existing  public  and  private  school. 

While  a  larger  number  of  industrial  schools  are  now  in  operation  than  people  are 
aware  of,  the  public  at  large  greatly  rec^uires  enlightenment  u^n  the  urgent  need 
for  this  kind  of  training.  Within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  more  thim  base  an  argument  in  its  favor  upon  a  brief  outline  of  the  nistory  of 
industrial  education,  and  a  statement  of  some  of  its  practical  applications. 

The  term  **  industrial  education"  is  used  to  designate  the  training  of  pupils,  not 
only  in  the  common  branches  of  instruction,  but  in  certain  iadustrial  or  business 
pursuits.  An  industrial  school,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  denotes  any  school 
for  teaching  one  or  several  branches  of  industry.  Those  of  a  higher  grade  are 
more  generally  cli^ssed  under  the  head  of  technical  schools.  The  idea  of  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  manual  labor  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
desire  to  enable  poor  children  to  earn  their  daily  bread  as  early  as  possible. 

In  England,  Cnief  Justice  Hale,  as  early  as  1676,  recommended  to  Parliament  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  every  parish.  In  1705,  Locke  laid  before 
the  Elnglish  Parliament  a  plan  to  counteract  tiie  spread  of  pauperism,  proposing  to 
this  end  the  establishment  of  labor  schools  in  each  parish,  in  which  poor  children 
from  thjree  to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  to  be  provided  with  lodging,  board,  sup- 
port and  occupation. 

The  bill  failed,  as  did  also  one  proposed  in  1796  by  Pitt. 

In  Italy,  Canon  Odescalchi  founded  in  1686,  a  great  charitable  institution  under 
the  name  "  Ospizio  Apostolico  di  San  Michele,"  which,  besides  other  departments, 
comprised  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  were  instructed  in 
needlework;  and  a  number  of  workshops,  among  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
choose,  were  fitted  up  for  boys.  This  example  was  followed  by  many  other  institu- 
tions; and  the  instruction  of  girls  in  housework  and  needlework  and  of  the  boys 
in  some  mechanical  trade  became  a  general  feature  of  the  Italian  orphan  and 
foundling  asylums. 

The  first  practical  attempt  in  Germany  was  made  by  A.  H.  Francke,  who  intro- 
duced instruction  in  tummg  and  glass-grinding.  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first 
real  school  of  this  character,  trained  his  pupils  m  cultivating  mulberry  trees  and  in 
raising  silk-worms.  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  "  Kindergarten, "  emphasized  the 
importance  of  trained  industrial  occupations  in  the  common  schools. 

Needlework  has  been  almost  universallv  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of 
Germany,  and  in  some  other  countries,  iwo  afternoons  of  each  week  are  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  sewing.  They  begin  when  only  six  years  old,  and 
first  use  paper.  From  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  the  scholars  are  ad- 
vanced to  fine  needlework,  tatting,  crocheting.  They  are  also  taught  tapestry  work. 

•"Industrial  and  Technological  Training  by  Sarah  Sands  Paddock,  Industrial 
Education  Association  No,  6,  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.  Reprinted  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  eleventh  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction. 
Boston;    Pr^ss  of  G^.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street.    1884.    Pp.  17." 
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The  Austrian  Kinderman  introduced  inlustri;;'  i  -truction  *  ii-t;.  i..  cx>minon 
schools,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ia  or^auizini^  iiiUus»tiiai  schixtl- 
in  more  than  two  hundred  places. 

The  following  account  of  the  Austrian  system  of  weaving-schools  ic  ta!.c  '^rum  a 
monthly  review  of  "Technical  and  Scientific  Education/'  and  will  U-  f^  un  cf 
interest: — 

*'  The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which  supported  a  number  of  ]  uiel    i 
nical  weaving-schools  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  conferred  with  the  autlkori 
the  Austrian  Museum  and  the  government  of  these  provinces  upon  the  uu(&^t." 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  beneficent  influence  in  an  artistic  sense  could  i^t « 
cised  in  these  schools  of  industry.   The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the  e^'lai  \  .- 
ment  of  schools  for  drawing  and  practical  instruction  in  weaving.    This  effort  t  x- 
tended  itself  to  operatives  in  their  own  homes  and  in  factories,  and  finally  reaiiiril 
the  capital  itself,  where  qualified  teachers  bestowed  particular  care  upon  this  sT>tcial 
branch  of  industry,  in  which  about  eight  himdred  thousand  people  founa  em- 
ployment." 

**  There  are  twenty-four  such  weaving-schools  in  the  different  cities  of  Austria, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  at  Reichenburg,  which  is  supplied  with  qualified 
teachers  by  the  Ministry  of  Ck)mmerce.  The  textmres  made  at  tliis  school  are  con- 
sidered by  many  unrivalled.  While  textile  fabrics  are  the  chief  branch  of  study, 
to  these  are  added,  as  higher  branches,  wall-decoration,  paintin^g  on  porcelain,  and 
glass-enamelling;  inlaid  work  in  wood,  metal  and  ivory;  drawing  for  lithographic 
purposes;  and  zylography.  Special  care  is  bestowea  upon  copying  of  tissue's, 
tapestries,  embroideries,  etc.  Another  class  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  students 
in  cabinet  work,  modelling,  keramic  art,  and  metallurgy.  The  term  instruction  is 
four  years, — two  years  in  the  elementary  class  and  two  years  in  the  special  branch 
school.    There  are  fixed  terms  for  instruction." 

At  Ck)rtena,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  there  are  two  admirable  industrial  schools, 
where  the  girls  are  taught  gold  and  silver  filigree  work.  Tlie  boys  are  taught  de 
signing,  carving  on  wood,  and  the  making  of  *'  intarsia,"  or  inlaid  wood-work. 

In  Athens,  a  ureek  gentleman,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  education  of  Greek 
women,  who  until  recently  have  had  no  educational  advantages,  started  an  indu.^- 
trial  school  for  women  and  ^rls,  where  they  are  taught  oifferent  branches  cf 
needlework,  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  designing  of  fine  silk  dress  and  sai>b 
fabrics  and  curtain  hangings,  also  the  desiring  and  making  of  Turkish  and  Persian 
rugs.  Trades  are  thus  secured  to  the  pupils  and  the  school  is  supported  by  their 
labors. 

In  England,  before  a  grant  is  made  to  an  elementary  school,  the  educational  de- 
partment must  be  satisfied  that  the  girls  in  the  day  schools  are  taught  plain  sewing 
and  cutting-out  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  No  fancy  work  is 
allowed  during  school  hours. 

Throughout  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  certified  industrial  schools,  reformatories, 
and  refuges  affiliated  to  the  "Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,"  seventy-two  distinct 
industrial  occupations  are  pursued  by  the  inmates.  In  carrying  out  tliese  Industrie!*, 
steam  power  is  used  in  many  of  the  institutions,  and  the  inmates  are  taught  the 
care  and  management  of  the*  engines  and  machinery.  The  ordinary  domestic  work 
of  the  Home  is  m  all  cases  done  by  its  occupants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  industries,  with  the  number  of  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  in  which  each  particular  industry  is  taught: 


Name  of  industry. 


Wood  chopping , 

CarpentennK , . . . 

Cabinet  maKing 

Boot  «nd  shoe  making 

List-slipper  making 

Broom-handle  making 

Tailoring 

Tinsmith's  work 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Seamanship 

Jewelry  and  precious  stone  setting . . . 

Relief  stampmg ... 

Bag  and  paper  sorting  and  collecting. 


Number 
of  instl-  j 
tutionsiu^ 
which  the 
Indus-  I 
tries  are 
taught.  ! 
i 


67 

58 

14 

VX\ 

4 

3 
131 

2 
128 

G 

1 

1 

1 


Name  of  industry. 


Number 
ofiitfti- 
tutioDsin 
which  the 

indus- 
tries are 
taught. 


Knitting 

Shrimp  picking 

Essential  oil  distilling 

Bread  making  and  baking 

Washing  and  laundry  work 

Plain  needle  work 

Upholstei-y  * 

Brush  making — 

Basket  and  hamper  making 

Faper-ba^  making 

Mat  making 

Blacksmith's  w^jtifeed  by  \Lji  D  O.Q  li£! 


Ill 

1 
I 
71 

a« 

11 
6 

I« 
10 
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Name  of  industry. 


Brick  laying 

Tumimr 

Book  bmding 

Riddle  making  and  wire  work 

Hair  teasing 

Stone  cutting  and  mason  work 

Plumbing,  gJasdng,  painting,  and  gas- 
fitting  

Button  carding 

Bristle  sorting 

Sack  making 

Church  and  other  embroidery 

Manufacture  of  flock 

Nail  straightening 

Power-loom  weaving 

Crochet,netting,anafancy  needlework . . 

Dairy  work  and  farm-yard  manage- 
ment   

Carpet  beating 

Cart  n 

Olove 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
wliich  the 

indus- 
tries are  . 
taught.  I 


Boys  sent  to  morning  places  to  clean 

knives,  boots,  etc 

Harness  making 

Errand  or  messenger  boys 


8 
1 
2 
1 

14 
1 
1 

1 
46 

56 
4 
5 
1 
1 

16 
3 
13 


Name  of  industry. 


Work  in  neighboring  mills  and  facto- 
ries   

Net  making 

Straw  plaitmg  and  working 

Drees  making  and  millinery 

Lace  making 

Match-box  making 

Manufacture  of  nre-Iighters 

Brick  making 

French  polishing 

Rope  making 

Rag  cutting 

Manuf actm«  of  peat  fuel  

Cooperage 

Hairdressing 

Chair  caning 

Band  musicians 

Com  grinding 

Road  repairing 

Bed  and  mattress  making  

Rug  making. , . 

Picture-frame  making 

Bandbox  making 

Tassel  making 

Fretwork 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
which  the 

indus- 
tries are 
taught. 


14 
6 
4 
81 
10 
8 
5 
3 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18 
18 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 


In  America,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  that  improvident 
section  of  our  community,  the  drift  of  idlers.  Our  hope  for  tlie  future  lies  mainlv 
in  the  proper  training  of  the  young  in  industrial  hahits,  that  they  may  not  lack 
the  industrial  capacities  in  which  the  shiftless  jobbers  are  so  deficient.  Skilled  labor 
only  being  in  demand,  the  present  most  imperfect  state  of  industrial  education  of 
the  masses  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  great  number  of  unemployed  in  our  midst. 
The  trades-unions  and  similar  organizations,  having,  in  a  large  measure,  done  away 
with  the  apprentice  and  jjoumeyman  of  former  days,  the  voung  people  of  to-day 
have  little  or  no  opportumty  to  leam  trades  and  become  skilled  workmen. 

After  briefly  quoting  from  the  special  report  on  **  Industrial  Edu- 
cation," issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883,  as  to  the 
need  of  definite  technical  training  caused  by  the  decadence  of  ap- 
prenticeship, our  author  says : 

The  almost  infinite  subdivision  of  labor  which  exists  in  our  modem  industries  is 
responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  deteriorated  bo;r  and  girl  labor.  Learning,  as  the 
young  do,  only  in  part  how  to  make  any  one  thmg,  the  demand  for  which  expires 
with  a  contract  or  fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  intermittent  unemployed  class 
is  largely  recruited  from  their  ranks.  In  view  of  the  emergencies  of  the  market,  it 
may  be  this  state  of  fiuctuation  in  labor  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  it  would  be  well  if 
parents  and  guardians  would  watch  more  closely  than  they  now  do  the  movements 
of  their  children,  as  they  shift  from  one  employment  to  another  without  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  experience  as  may  be  renderea  marketable  through  life. 

In  some  States,  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose  has  withdrawn  a  large  amount  of 
yery  young  labor  from  tne  market.  The  wisdom  of  this  law  is  imquestionable,  but 
It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  thorough  industrial  education  in  connection  with 
the  usual  school  instruction  has  not  been  provided  for  the  children  reached  by  it. 

A  child,  if  properly  drilled,  by  the  age  of  fourteen  can  have  acquired  a  sufficiently 
competent  knowledge  of  some  trade  to  secure  a  situation,  and  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
^ork  up  into  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  man  or  woman. 

,^  Quotations  here  omitted,  were  given  from  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland's 
Industrial  Art  in  Schools." 

The  great  importance,  also,  of  industrial  night-schools  for  those  who  are  employed 
aunng  the  day  is  too  evident  to  need  discussion.  The  technical  instruction  of  an 
ittiinense  maiority  of  mechanics  is  altogether  inadequate.  Such  schools  would  be 
Of  incalculable  benefit  to  young  laborers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  differ- 
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ent  branches  of  the  trade.  These  schools  should  be  upon  a  thorough  busmess  footing 
and  without  the  slightest  suggestion  pf  patronage  or  charity.  Connected  wi^  them 
a  labor  exchange,  and  a  well'devised  system  of  labor  loans,  and  deposit  banks 
would  be  a  strozi^  inducement  for  workmen  to  attend  the  evening  claases  and  pa- 
feet  themselves  in  some  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  ^atif ving  to  learn,  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commiasioner  of 
Eklucation,  that  the  number  of  asylums  for  children  in  which  arrangements  haye 
been  made  for  opening  an  industrial  department  is  increasing.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  who 
found,  suppK>rt,  superintend,  or  carry  on  institutions  of  this  l^d.  The  Kitchen 
Garden,  which  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  inmates,  has  pre-eminently 
its  mission  in  these  mstitutions. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ  IN  AMERICAN  REFORMATORY  INBTTTUTIONS. 

Except  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  no  laws  in  this  country  requiring  industrial  or 
technic^  training ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  ref ormatonr 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  trades  are  taught.  The  reports  of  these  institu- 
tions indicate  the  teaching  of  forty-two  distinct  mdustries,  while,  as  has  been  seen, 
seventy-two  are  taught  in  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Ordinary  trade 
instruction  has  so  far  proved  a  great  advance ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  Rusnan 
technologic  system,  as  taught  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Bostcm  and  else- 
where, if  introduced  into' the  reform  and  industrial  schools  of  this  country^  would 
result  in  far  'greater  progress  than  has  yet  been  attained.  Under  this  admirable 
system,  the  boy  not  only  learns  a  trade,  but  he  acquires  it  quickly.  At  the  same 
time,  he  learns,  by  successive  and  easy  stages,  scientific  principles  underlying  all 
trades,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  can  readily  adapt  himself  to  pursuits  oUier 
than  those  in  which  he  has  been  especially  instructed. 

While  the  feasibility  of  such  teclmologic  training  might  once  have  been  justly 

auestioned,  it  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  receives  the  en- 
orsement  of  distinguished  specialists  engaged  in  juvenile  reformatory  w<»rk.  It 
has  been  stated  by  one  of  these  gentlemen  that,  for  example,  in  the  simple  matter 
of  forginfi;,  it  is  his  belief  *'  that  the  boy  with  his  forty  lessons  in  forging,  so  far  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  and  his  ability  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  are  conoemed, 
is  quite  the  equal  of  the  boy  who  has  spent  nis  two  or  three  years  of  apprenticeahip 
under  the  usual  conditions.^' 

Seeing  that  this  system  of  technologic  training  is  the  best  in  use,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  there  are  any  hindrances  to  its  general  introduction.  In  the  history  of 
juvenile  reformatory  institutions,  we  find  that  those  first  established  in  New  York 
and  three  other  States  adopted  and  still  adhere  to  the  baneful  contract  system, 
although  it  has  been  set  aside  or  disapproved  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
majority  of  institutions  in  America.  This  system,  which  subjects  tne  labor  of  the 
child  to  the  control  of  contractors,  must,  necessarily,  be  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  contractor  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  and  cannot  but  be  opposed  to 
any  industrial  or  technologic  training  which  has  solely  in  view  the  thorough  training 
of  the  child. 

The  protest  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  in  1879,  against  the  contract  system  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tory institutions,  and  the  recommendations  by  the  board  that  techni- 
cal instruction  should  be  systematically  taugnt  in  them,  are  quoted: 
the  author  then  says : 

We  certainly  cannot  improve  upon  the  Creator's  design;  namely,  that  c£  the 
*'  family  system."  True  family  life  is  what  these  poor  waifs  and  wards  lack  and 
what  they  so  much  need.    It  is  a  svstem  founded  upon  natural  and  fundamental 

Erinciples.    In  the  home  are  found  the  most  impressive  infiuences,  which  are  indeli- 
ly  fixed  upon  the  child^s  mind  and  character. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  girls  than  boys;  for  the  home  is  pre-eminently  wonian*s 
sphere,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  every  girl  should  be  trained  in  the  varioas 
branches  of  work  pertaining  to  the  household.  This  can  be  readilv  done  whfie  she 
is  also  being  trained  in  such  other  useful  industries  as  will  enable  her  to  become  as 
self-supporting  as  her  brother.  There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  a  girl  in  a  refuge  or 
reformatory  or  orphan  asylum  to  become  so  institutionized  tliat  she  is  of  little  or  no 
value  in  family  service."  There  are  now  excellent  systems  of  domestic  training 
which  thoroughly  fit  girls  to  perform  all  the  duties  included  in  honieJife^  iSapP^y* 
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these  sjstems  are  gaining  in  favor;  and  domestic  economy  has  its  place  in  the  cur- 
ricalnm  of  schools  of  the  hi^est  standing  for  young  ladies.  Into  many  of  these 
schools  thn>iighout  this  country  and  abroad,  the  kitchen  garden  system  has  found 
its  way,  and  is  doing  as  excellent  a  work  in  this  line  as  the  Kindergarten  in.  its  field. 
New  and  carefully  prepared  school  primers  and  more  advanced  text-books  on  do- 
mestic work  have  l)een  prepared,  ana  deserve  general  use.  Schools  adopting  the 
methods  advocated  in  these  books  can  hardly  f  au  to  give  their  pupils  the  knowledge 
essential  to  a  good  housewife. 

INDUSTRIAL  BDUCATION  OP  WOMEN  IN  FRANCE. 

The  history  of  the  French  movement  for  the  industrial  education  and  emplov- 
ment  of  women  furnishes  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  This  movement  dates  from  about  the  year 
1863.  Up  to  that  time  there  existed  no  organization  in  France  for  aiding  women  to 
compete  with  men  in  any  occupations  demanding  more  than  manual  work.  Female 
employment  was  mostly  connned  to  inferior  grades  of  industry,  requiring  Httle 
skin,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  offering  small  remuneration.  The  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  was  called  to  the  subject;  and  in  May,  1862,  there  was  formed 
in  Paris  an  association  called  **Societe  pour  Tlnstruction  Professionelle  des  Fem- 
mes."  This  society  commenced  its  operations  very  modestly,  having  for  its  capital 
about  $250,  and  five  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  there  were  forty 
pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  school  had  ^eatly  increased  and  was  found 
to  DO  self-supporting;  for  it  was  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  the  system  that  the  pupils 
should  pay  ror  their  instruction,  the  sum  being  fixed  at  eight  francs,  or  about  $1.60 
per  month.  The  whdle  success  rested  upon  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule.  The  work 
has  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  so  that  a  system  of  examination  had  to  be  in- 
stituted, designed  to  favor  the  most  deserving  candidates. 

A  report  of  this  society  says: — 

**  At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Rue  de  la  Perle,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards, the  system  followed  was  to  divide  the  pupils  into  four  classes.  The  first 
class,  tbrougn  which  all  passed  on  entering,  supplied  a  general  education,  servine 
also  to  show  the  capacity  of  young  women  for  any  particular  occupation;  the  second 
class,  called ''  Cours  de  Commerce,*'  furnished  a  training  for  purely  commercial  pur- 
poses; the  third  class,  "  Cours  de  Dessin,"  supplied  the  want  of  those  who  sought 
an  education  to  be  applied  to  industrial  purposes;  the  fourth  class,  ccdled  *'  At^er 
Ccmfection,"  gave  practical  teaching  in  miDinery,  dress-making,  and  all  kinds  of 
needlework. 

To  these  were  added  after  a  while  several  other  classes,  in  which  pupils  were  pre- 
pared more  directly  for  certain  trades.  In  one  of  them,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, wood-engraving  was  taught;  in  another,  painting  on  porcelain  and  on  ivory; 
and,  in  a  third,  the  design  and  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  of  various  ** Articles 
de  Paris."  More  and  more  as  the  institution  developed  itself,  it  was  found  neces- 
sarr  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  definite  occupations.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  placing 
such  of  the  young  women  as  desired  it  in  work-shop  and  ateliers,  where  they  might 
gain  practidal  knowledge  of  the  business  they  wished  to  acquire.  They  did  not 
cease  on  this  account  to  remain  pupils  of  the  school,  but  only  quitted  it  for  a  fixed 
number  of  hours  every  day,  to  supplement  their  theoretical  knowledge  with  that  of 
practice.  The  result  of  all  these  arrangements  was  a  success  far  beyond  the  most 
sans^uine  expectations  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme. 

The  institution  started  in  the  Rue  de  la  Perle  not  only  turned  out  a  lar^e  number 
of  educated  women, — all  of  whom  found  employment  the  moment  they  left  it,  the 
demand  for  them  being  nreater  than  the  supply, — but  it  produced  a  movement 
which,  spreading  all  over  France,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  Of  the  schools  for  teaching  particular  trades,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  is  the  **  Atelier  de  Devidage  de  la  Sole,"  established  by  the  large  silk 
manufacturer  M.  Hamlin,  in  Paris,  with  branches  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  The 
Paris  school  has  two  himdred  and  fifty  pupils  who  are  completely  instructed  in  the 
art  of  silk  weaving,  including  the  designing  of  patterns. 

Other  trades  are  similarly  provided.  The  golosmiths  and  jewelers  established  the 
**  Ecole  de  Dessin  et  de  Modelage''  for  women,  which  is  training  a  great  many  to 
fill  not  only  the  low,  but  the  higher  and  highest  posts  in  an  industiy  of  immense 
importance  in  the  French  capital.  There  is  still  another  school  for  the  manufacture 
of  metals,  still  another  for  repairing  clocks  and  watehes. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  **  Societes  de  Patron- 
age," two  important  State  establishments,  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  Oobe- 
linsand  the  National  Printing  Office,  have  in  recent  years  been  tli:OY^y.{^p,to 
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women.  The  fact  that  women  should  have  been  admitted  among  the  highly  txBined 
artisans  of  these  places,  artists  in  the  first  case  even  more  than  artisans,  is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  value  which  the  industrial  training  of  women  has  already 
eached  in  France. 

Female  labor  spread  very  g^reatly  in  four  other  branches  of  Parisian  mdustTj,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  in  the  years  from  1860  to  1872.  These  were  the  teades 
of  watch-making,  of  the  manufacture  of  musical  wind  instruments  of  all  kinds,— 
flutes,  trumptes,  etc. , — of  piano  and  harp  manufacture,  and  lastly  of  surgical  instro- 
ments  and  bandages.  The  increase  of  women  in  the  watch-making  buaness  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  was  no  less  than  2,740  per  cent.;  while,  in  the  manufacture  of 
wind  instruments,  it  amounted  to  6,600  per  cent.,  and  in  pianoforte  and  harp 
manufacture  to  11,266  per  cent.  No  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  artisans  were 
women." 

This  lengthy  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Watherston  shows  in  part  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  France  for  the  industrial  education  of  women.  Would 
that  it  might  thoroughly  incite  us  to  imitate  the  example  set  us  by  the  earnest  few 
who  initiated  this  grand  work  for  women ! 

TBCHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOB  AMERICAN  GIRLS  6UOOESTBD. 

How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  only  those  who  showed  a  decided  aptitude  for 
the  *'  higher  education  of  women  "  were  admitted  to  a  normal  school  witti  the  view 
of  fitting  them  to  become  teachers,  while  the  others,  who  also  must  earn  a  living, 
were  provided  with  teclmical  schools,  where  they  could  pursue  a  commercial  oouree 
or  perfect  themselves  in  some  of  the  many  branches  of  industry  in  which  their 
French  sisters  excel  so  wonderfully !  We  can  but  be  encouraged  by  what  has  aireadv 
been  accomplished  and  is  now -done  for  the  masses  of  those  who  must  support 
themselves.  With  our  growing  population  there  is  imperative  demand  for  teclini- 
cal  industrial  training,  and  we  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  its  introduc- 
tion wherever  it  is  not  given.  New  avenues  would  thus  be  opened  to  those  who 
must  seek  employment  as  soon  as  they  finish  their  common  school  course  of  study. 
The  present  channels  are  overcrowdea  by  those  who,  when  they  are  thrown  upon 
the  world,  have  had  no  instruction  which  would  fit  them  for  some  handicraft. 
They  are  consequently  obliged  to  follow  in  the  crowded  lines  instead  of  supplying 
the  steady  demand  for  skiUed  artisans. 

In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead  in  industrial  education.  The 
legislature  of  that  State  has  ordered  its  introduction  into  all  the  common  sdbools. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools,  mitde  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Boston,  recommends  that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  three  classes  of 
girls^  grammar  schools,  be  carried  forward  into  all  the  elates  by  a  gradual  pro- 
gression, care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  their  otiher  studies.  The 
proposed  course  of  instruction  includes  shaping  and  fitting  all  ladies'  garments,  the 
requisite  materials  to  be  furnished  by  the  city.    *    *    *. 

A  number  of  admirable  industrial  schools,  not  connected  with  asylums  or  public 
schools,  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities. 

The  New  York  Legislature  in  1875  passed  a  law  (Laws,  1875,  Chap.  322,  Reports) 
entitled  *  *  An  Act  relating  to  Free  Instruction  in  Drawing."  It  designates  State  nor- 
mal schools,  city  schools,  and  union  schools  in  which  this  instruction  shall  be  given; 
but,  upon  inquirv,  it  is  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  normal  schools,  the  law 
has  not  taken  full  effect  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York.    This  is  the  nearest  a^ 

S roach  to  a  law  requiring  industrial  and  technologic  training  in  New  York.  It  is 
oped  legislators  in  all  our  States  may  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  enacting 
laws  requirinj^  industrial  training  at  least  in  all  institutions  supported  by  the  State, 
and  of  providmg  some  means  for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  NEEDED  BY  ALL  CLASSES  IN  THE  COMinjNITT. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  question  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  our  public  instmctore 
to  give  that  training  which  will  best  qualify  their  pupils  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
sell-supporting  citizens.  They  should  at  least  fit  them  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
commimity  an  equivalent  for  what  they  have  received  from  the  State. 

Nor  does  this  apply  alone  to  those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense.  There 
can  be  no  greater  fallacy  held  by  Americans  (who  are  nre-eminoitly  working  people) 
tlian  that  technical  training  is  only  for  the  working  classes.  The  sooner  we  cUfcni^y 
labor  by  putting  it  into  its  proper  place,  the  sooner  sliall  we  get  rid  of  our  erroneous 
notions  about  -it.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  we  know  not  what  may  be  the  lot  of 
any.  Knowledge  of  a  practical  character  is  of  immense  value  to  every  one,  and 
one  can  afford  to  be  deprived  of  it. 
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To  those  interested  in  solving  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
growing  pauperism  which  threatens  to  fasten  it«elf  upon  us  as  it  has  done  on  the 
older  nations  of  Europe,  this  subject  of  industrial  education  is  of  vast  importance ; 
for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and,  if  persisted  in,  might  be  the  lever  to  lift  us 
out  of  the  difficulty.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  before  us,  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
simply  the  volunteer  and  private  effort  in  behalf  of  technologic  and  industrial 
training  in  the  United  States  would  make  a  large  and  interesting  volume.  There 
are  in  New  York  City  alone  fifty-two  schools  and  institutions  giving  tliis  instruc- 
tion. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  BY  MRS.  BRLkNT. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Kitohen  Ckirden,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  adapted^  by  Mrs.  Briant,  to  a  system  for  instructing 
little  boys  in  the  elements  .of  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  taught,  by  using  a 
large  box  of  earth  and  by  means  of  miniature  ploughs,  harrow,  rakes,  hoes,  etc., 
the  processes  of  pf^paring  the  ground,  sowing  tne  seed,  caring  for  it,  gatherii^  in 
the  crops,  taking  the  com  or  wheat  to  the  mill,  grinding  it,  and  finally  leaving  it  in 
the  kitehen  for  the  bread-maker.  All  this  is  accompanied  by  questions,  answers, 
songs  and  whistling  to  a  piano  accompaniment.  So  the  work  of  the  farmer,  like 
that  of  the  housemaid,  is  made  bright  and  attractive  to  children. 

]?or  asylums  or  orphanages  in  rural  districts  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  very 
little  boys  than  this  early  training  in  tlie  pursuits  tney  would  naturally  follow. 
»    *    * 

Any  information  regarding  any  of  these  schools  can  be  had  from  the  Industrial 
Edudktion  Association  of  New  York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  industrial  training  and  to  endeavor  to  stimulate  a  general  pubUc  opinion  in 
its  favor. 

Those  desiring  to  study  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  would  do  well  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Industrial  Eaucation  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  no  more  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive source  of  information  on  this  subject  than  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  '*  Technical  Instruction  "  in  Europe,  recently  presented  at  the  command  of 
her  Majesty  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  One  cannot  read  these  volumes 
without  feeling  that  we  in  America  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  this  subject.  But  we 
are  slowly  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  no  truer  maxim  than  that  which  is  re- 
corded as  a  saying  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  rabbis,  *'  He  who  would  not  bring  up 
his  son  to  a  trade  was  as  if  he  forced  him  to  be  a  thief."  Nor  is  that  which  was 
said  by  WUhelm  von  Humboldt  less  true  :  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first«be  introduced  into  the  life  of  its  schools."  Hence 
we  argue  that  all  schools  should  be  provided  with  technical  and  industrial  in* 
structlon.*' 
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HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Superintendent  W.  S.  Mack,  Moline,  III. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  interesting  paper  read  before 
the  Illinois  State  Xeachers'  Association,  December  31,  1885,  by  the 
School  Superintendent  of  Moline,  111.,  an  account  of  whose  experi- 
ments in  promoting  and  exhibiting  the  industrial  work  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XV II  of 
this  volxmie  (see  pages  220-225). 

Superintendent  Mack,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  educational  phi- 
losophy of  several  countries,  the  Chinese,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Europeans  of  a  later  age,  and  suggesting  the  sources  of  our 
modern  educational  ideas,  thus  concludes  that  part  of  his  paper  and 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  various  arguments  in  favor  of  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  industrial  features  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
•United  States.  As  an  early  statement  of  these  arguments  by  a  very 
competent  educator,  these  extracts  are  of  value. 

EVOLtmON  IN  METHODS  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  review  the  work  of  those  most  promi- 
nent in  the  evolution  of  education — ^to  find  what  contributions  of  original  value 
each  has  made  to  the  fi;eneral  fund,  and  to  what  extent  each  was  influenced  by  his 
predeceasorB,  and  by  ue  social  conditions  which  constituted  his  environment.  We 
do  loaow,  however,  that  this  evolution  is  going  on  unceasinc^ly,  jxarallel  to,  and  as 
a  result  of,  our  v^dening  knowledge  of  human  capacitv  and  destiny,  and  our  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  social  laws,  and  wUl  continue  to  the  end  of  time;  that  educa- 
tion has  a  definite  and  determinable  value  in  this  life;  that  in  order  to  prepare  its 
recipients  for  right  living,  it  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  organization  of  which 
they  are  a  part;  that  no  absolute  standard  of  individual  excellence  is  conceivable — 
the  highest  standard  being  only  the  formulation  of  the  best  thought  of  those  who 
create  it;  that  education  does  not  seek  to  accomplish  results  beyona  this  standard; 
that  all  the  schoolmasters  on  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  impose  an  education  out 
of  harmony  with  the  circumstances  which  order  our  lives.  These  are  the  inevita- 
ble conclusions  to  which  history  leads  us,  and  it  is  this  which  should  govern  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  in  hand,  that  we  may  consider  it  not  less  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  citizen  than  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Betuming  to  our  inquii;y-— how  did  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  schools  get 
there,  and  why  is  their  claim  unquestioned,  we  are  prepared  to  answer — their  knowl- 
edge-giving value  first  won  them  a  place;  their  knowledge-giving,  combined  with 
their  self-cnolture  value,  has  given  them  2^  permanent  value  as  educational  means. 

That  these  subjects  were  originally  valued,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  because  they 
contained  information  more  or  less  directly  api)licable  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
is  evidenced  by  the  prevalence  of  the  memoriter  methods  in  the  early  schools- 
methods  which  have  not  entirely  disappeared  from  the  schools  of  our  day,  and 
which  exalted  the  receiving  above  the  potential  ability  of  the  pupil.  That  the  best 
teaching  of  to-day  aims  to  give  power  by  exercising  the  mind  largely  upon  those 
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Huhjects  which  possess  the  greatest  knowledge-giving  value,  shows,  also,  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  rid  our  educational  equation  of  its  life  quantity. 

But  do  the  present  subjects  furnish  a  oasis  for  all  the  training  thxt  is  desirable  in 
the  public  scnool?  Do  they  embrace  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  mind  is  ap- 
proached, and  all  the  processes  by  which  the  pupil's  growth  is  promoted?  l>o  tfaev 
compass  all  the  means  by  which  we  realize  our  concepts  in  actions?  Who  aays  yes'? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  education  we  are  now  giving  more  nearly  in  acconi 
with  sound  educational  principles  than  that  of  any  previous  generation?  Has  n<»t 
every  one  of  the  subjects  we  are  teaching  a  demonstrated  value  in  our  courses  of 
study  ?  Does  not  each  confer  a  training  and  a  knowledge  which  none  of  the  others 
can  supply?    Who  says  no? 

The  sound  advocate  of  hand  and  eye  training  does  not  uree  the  omission  of  any 
of  the  present  subjects,  that  this,  or  any  other,  may  find  a  puu;e.  To  him  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  mbstitution,  but  of  addition, — a  broadening  of  our  common 
school  curriculum,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the  results  contemplated  in  oiu* 
most  confiervative  definition  of  education.  He  would  narrow  the  gap  which  sepa- 
rates the  science  from  the  art  of  teaching.  The  nearer  these  approach,  the  nearer 
we  shall  come  to  fiiliilling  our  obligations  as  educators,  or  rather,  the  nearer  we 
shall  come  to  earning  and  deserving  the  title  of  educators  at  all;  for  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  principles  which  constitute  the  science  of  education  are  of  litile  value, 
except  as  they  are  applied  to  the  training  of  youth,  and  does  not  the  n^lect  of  any 
device  by  which  these  principles  may  be  realized  in  practice,  imply  to  that  extent 
a  failure  to  educate,  through  the  inadequacy  of  the  art? 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  of  hand  and  eye  training,  then,  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
before  the  people  and  the  educator  of  to-day.  No  subject  of  training  now  employed 
in  our  elementary  schools  ever  had  to  knock  so  long  and  so  loudly  for  admission 
as  this,  or  was  ever  kept  waiting  so  long  on  the  threshold  of  our  educati<Mial  temple, 
while  its  passports  and  letters  of  introduction  were  being  scrutinized,  that  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  no  presumptuous  intruder,  instead  of  tiie  bearer 
of  good  tidings  to  all — to  the  pupil  in  training ;  to  the  teacher  who  trains  him ;  to 
the  community  which  takes  its  character  from  this  contact. 

WHAT  16  PROPOSED  BY  THIS  TRAINING. 

Before  proceeding  farther  let  us  define  our  subject  more  closely — ^first  n^ativelj. 
By  hand  and  eye  training  we  do  not  contemplate  the  teaching  of  trades,  or  the 
giving  in  any  sense  a  teclmical  training  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  a  speeialty. 
any  more  than  we  are  guided  by  these  considerations  in  our  teaching  of  reading, 
arithmetic,  language  and  peomanship.  At  no  period  could  the  public  schools  edu- 
cate its  pupils  for  a  specialty  without  impairing  its  highest  usefulness.  The  years 
which  the  pupil  spends  in  it  are  none  too  long  for  developing  that  power  and  those 
aspirations  which  make  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  any  attempt  to  specialize 
prior  to,  or  at  the  expense  of  this  training,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
public  school  system,  but  is  also  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  technical 
power  which  is  possible  only  when  supplemented  by  the  resources  developed  by 
general  training. 

MISTAKES  HADE  BY  EARLY  ADVOCATES. 

This  is  something  we  can  ill  afford  to  loose  sight  of,  for  it  is  doubtless  just  here 
that  the  early  advocates  of  **  Industrial,"  or  '*  Manual  Training**  made  their 
mistake,  and  antagonized  the  best  educational  thought,  by  urging  what  they 
intended  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  specialization  of  elementary  education. 
To  this  prejudice  is  chiefly  due  the  postponement  of  that  rational  culture  which  our 
subject  contemplates,  namely,  the  cultivation  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  hand 
and  eye  as  two  of  the  most  important  avenues,  over  which  from  the  beiginning  to 
the  end  of  life  the  best  material  for  our  concepts  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  out  again  as  materialized  thought ;  a  method  of  training  which  gives  power 
to  perceive  clearly,  to  conceive  rightly,  and  to  express  effectively.  Pass  before  your 
mind's  eye  the  matter  and  the  methods  which  constitute  the  education  of  the  public 
school  as  now  organized,  and  say,  if  you  can,  they  are  adequate  for  the  full  or 
even  the  reasonable  accomplishment  of  this  purpose ;  or  say,  if  you  can,  that  Uie 
results  here  prop<^ed  are  outside  the  legitimate  province  of  the  public  school 

VARIOUS  DESIRABLE  METHODS  SUGGESTED. 

Once  the  necessity  for  this  training  is  admitted,  the  appropriate  and  adaptable 
means  for  giving  it  will  be  at  once  suggested.  Drawing  and  moulding ;  the  real- 
ization of  form  in  materials  which  are  easily  fashioned  and  combined  as  paper, 
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workshop,-  

lK>y  may  learn  the  equalities  and  ixxseibilities  of  constructive  materials  by  being 
exercised  in  the  manipulation  of  t(x>ls,  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  means,  already 
tested,  for  giving  this  training. 

Let  us  now  specif y  some  of  the  more  important  and  pressing  reasons  for  according 
to  this  training  general  and  permaiieni  recognition  in  our  school  work  : 

TBAININa  IN  DRAWING  QUICKENS  THE  PERCEPTIONS. 

I.  It  vtrill  increase  the  perceiving* power  of  the  pupil,  or  in  other  words,  it  will 
enable  him  to  get  a  larger  number  of,  and  at  the  same  time  clearer  impressions, 
from  the  multitude  of  objects  with  which  he  conies  in  contact,  and  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  true  the  brain  absorbs  by  means  of  all  the  five  senses, 
which  include  of  course  the  functions  of  the  hand  and  eye ;  but  the  quality  of  these 
impressions  depends  entirely  upon  the  ddicaey  and  accuracy  of  the  absorbing 
milium,  which  in  turn  are  the  result  of  frequent  and  proper  exercise. 

Tlie  pupil  has  been  getting  his  knowledge  of  di£ferent  subjects  chiefly  through 
the  eye  and  ear — through  the  eye  by  reading  the  printed  page,  and  to  a  meagre 
extent  relatively,  by  contact  with,  and  by  the  production  of  graphic  and  concrete 
illustrations. 

DRAWING  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  OTHER  STUDIES. 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  and  Science  cannot  be  efficiently  taught  with- 
out the  frequent  aid  of  form— a  language  which  oftentimes  conveys  more  ac- 
ciu-ate  information  to  the  mind  through  the  eye,  than  the  written  medmm.  Draw- 
ing clears  away  many  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  operations  with  fractional 
numbers ;  drawing,  combined  with  the  production  of  concrete  forms,  is  indispensable 
to  the  intellifi^ent  solution  of  many  problems  in  mensuration ;  drawing  and  mould- 
ing vitalize  the  facts  of  geography  and  history,  and  fix  the  observations  and  deduc- 
tions in  natural  science ;  drawing  and  the  construction  of  apparatus  lead  to  an 
easier  and  clearer  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Is  not 
a  training  which  gives  to  pupils  this  equipment,  worthy  of  recognition  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  and  is  it  not  evident  also  that  two  of  the  most  important  means 
of  getting  information  have  been  made  only  pai-tially  available? 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  ADDS  TO   POWERS  OP  EXPRESSION. 

II.  It  will  increase  the  expressing  power  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of 
Boston,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  June,  1881, 
covers  this  iK)int  admirably.  He  says,  **  The  force  or  character  of  a  brain  is 
measured  entirely  by  what  comes  out  of  it.  The  brain  absorbs  through  all  the  five 
senses,  while  for  expressinjg  purposes  it  makes  use  of  but  two  of  these  senses,  or 
rather  of  but  two  organs  ofthese  senses — the  tongue  and  the  hand.  We  find  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  greatly  distending  the  absorbing  side  of  the  brain, 
while  for  the  expressing  side  the  provision  has  been  limited  to  the  use  of  the  tongue 
in  speech,  and  the  hand  in  writing.  A  remedy  for  this  defect  is  indicated  in  the 
addition  of  the  study  of  graphic  and  esthetic  art  through  drawing,  and  of  training 
in  the  manual  arts,  to  the  previous  brain  e(][uipment.  Tnese  features  come  into  the 
scheme  on  the  expressing  side  of  the  bram  and  in  the  service  of  the  hand,  thus 
giving  the  brain  ample  power  to  discharge  thought  in  its  most  complete  form  for 
use  or  for  beauty." 

In  the  quotation  cited,  the  regulative  value  of  the  eye  in  the  execution  of  all 
form,  is  assumed  to  be  self-evident.  Tlie  concrete  forms  which  man  creates  are  no 
more  the  product  t)f  one  than  the  other.  The  hand  is  the  machine,  the  eye  the  con- 
trolling and  regulating  agency,  and  the  brain  the  source  of  motive  power.  If  we 
^op  to  consider  how  much  expressing  power  is  comprehended  by  the  hand  and  eye, 
and  to  what  extent  the  people  of  the  world  are  required  to  express  thought  by 
ineans  of  these  in  the  economic  arts  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  paramount 
iiuportance  of  developing  by  every  proper  means  the  efficiency  of  this  medium. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  PROMOTES  HABITS  OF  ORDER  AND  EXACTNESS. 

in.  It  will  develop  habits  of  method  and  exactness.  Train  the  e^e  to  appreciate 
form,  and  the  hand  to  represent  and  create  it  in  all  its  varied  applications  to  deco- 
ration and  construction,  and  in  accordance  with  the  establishea  principles  of  art, 
and  you  will  find  that  along  with  this  practice,  you  have  cultivated  a  precision  in 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  details  to  secure  the  final  result,  which  will 
affect  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  whether  in  the  realm  of  the  concrete  or  the 
^l)6tract.    The  intelligence  and  the  application  which  will  enable  a  pupil  to  work  a 
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good  batton-hole,  and  hem  a  handkerchief  evenly,  regularly  and  neatly;  a)ii.: 
two  pieces  of  wood  and  unite  them  by  means  of  a  close  joint,  following  tke  det.  -| 
of  a  working  drawing;  represent  on  a  flat  surface  the  appearance  of  ao  objn-i 
space,  with  the  proper  proportion  and  convergence  of  Unes,  or  combine  form  i 
purposes  of  ornament,  with  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  proportion,  syz 
Dalimcing  and  adaptability  to  space,  will  tend  to  make  the  same  child  more  i 
in  his  numerical  computations,  more  concise  and  {m-ecise  in  his  oral  and  wnttsi  -. 
pression,  and  more  methodical  in  this  and  all  other  school  work. 

We  are  as  positive  that  proper  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  will  do  much  to : 
form  our  loose  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  are  that  the  proper  study  \ 
science  will  develon  nabits  of  observation  andT  classification. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  DEVELOPS  THE  PERCEPTION  AND  LOVE  OF  PROFOKnOX  AM 

OP  BEAUTY. 

IV.  It  will  develop  the  esthetic  nature  of  the  pupil  by  Ininging  him  into  inle; 
^nt  communion  with  form,  without  which  contact  a  cultivated  and  refined  ta 
18  impossible.  No  training  the  school  can  give  will  do  more  to  enlaige  the  pop: 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  than  that  which  puts  him  in  sympathy  with  the  gnbtlH 
qualities  of  form.  Without  this  sympathy  half  the  sunshine  of  life  is  interoeptr-l 
before  it  reaches  us.  Without  this  sympathy  and  the  knowledge  that  oomes  wui 
it,  man  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  improTement  of  bl 
Burroundings->to  making  them  attractive  to  the  eve  and  the  understanding,  ani 
thereby  to  Uie  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  character  cannot  help  but  thriTrk 
A  simple  illustration  will  make  our  meaning  plain. 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  abominable  taste,  or  lack  of  taste  is  displayed  by  thii 
average  community  in  the  care  of  streets  and  yards,  and  in  the  construction,  dec> 
ration  and  fumishmg  of  dwellings — with  streets  outside  the  wagon  track  grown  c^ 
with  weeds;  the  lawns  and  shrubbery  unkept;  monotonous  parallel  stretches  A 
picket  fence  approaching  in  the  dim  perspective;  the  single,  staring,  nightmanr  | 
producing  gable,  always  facing  the  street;  the  square  windows  and  red  blinds;  t> 
abortive  attempts  to  unitate  natural  forms  in  carpets  and  wall  papjers;  the  sba:;.  ' 
furniture,  and  the  gaudy  lithographs  and  chromos  on  the  walls,  which  ahock  the  | 
eye  more  than  the  patterns  they  partially  cover.  I 

These  things  indicate  a  low  order  of  taste  in  matters  of  mere  form,  irhose  cod- 
tact  we  cannot  avoid,  that  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  development  of  those  ' 
emotions  and  sentiments  which  constitute  the  highest  refinement  of  the  home  anii 
of  society. 

Only  the  training  we  are  now  discussing,  working  on  the  esthetic  natore  of  ti^ 
masses  through  the  public  school,  will  make  our  homes  more  attractive,  and  tli^-ir 
inmates  happier  through  their  increased  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  TENDS  TO  DEVELOP  HARMONY  OF  CHARACTKR. 

V.  It  will  develop  the  moral  along  with  the  esthetic  nature.  It  is  difiicult  to  re- 
fine the  taste  in  matters  of  form,  without  refining  to  a  considerable,  if  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  the  aspirations  and  the  conduct.  The  numerous  objects  up(Mi  which 
the  individual  may  exercise  his  self -activity  at  all  times,  will,  by  the  very  occum* 
tion  they  furnish,  leave  little  room  in  the  mind  for  low  aims  and  desires.  '*  Graou- 
ally,  and  almost  insensibly,"  quoting  Felix  Adier,  the  foremost  advocate  of  hand 
and  eye  training,  or  the  *'  Creative  Method  of  Training,"  as  he  calls  it, "  the  analogy 
of  the  work  performed  on  outward  objects  will  be  applied  to  inward  experience- 
A  delicate  sensibility  to  true  and  harmonious  relations  will  be  engendered,  and  tlie 
impressions  thus  obtained,  can  later  on  be  raised  into  convictions  by  direct  moral 
instruction.  The  pupil,  when  of  sufficient  age,  can  be  taught  that  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  feeling,  too,  trutii  and  harmony  of  relations  are  the  sole  ends  to  be 
sought.  Thus,  while  he  is  shaping  the  typical  objects  which  the  instructor  pn)- 
poses  to  him  as  a  task;  while  he  poses  silently,  persistentiy  and  lovingly  over  tht^ 
objects,  reaching  success  by  dint  of  gradual  approximation,  he  is  at  tne  same  time 
shaping  his  own  character,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  is  created,  from  which  will 
eventually  result  the  loftiest  and  purest  morality." 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  REVEALS  NATURAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  PUPILa. 

VI.  It  will  help  to  reveal  the  adaptability  of  the  pupil.  If  there  is  anythine  that 
educators  are  agreed  upon,  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  common  school  enould 
lead  the  pupil  to  exercise  the  latent  power  of  his  nature  in  as  manj  different  forms 
as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  intelligentiy  that  occupation  for  which  his 
organization  adapts  him.  This  he  certainly  cannot  do,  unless,  as  has  been  pr>evi- 
oi^y  stated,  he  has  at  his  command  the  means  for  expressing  himself,  for  aaaertiDf 
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his  peculiar  bent.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  training  we  have  been  giving,  by 
ig^orin^  the  principles  and  materialB  of  form,  and  the  relations  which  these  sustain 
to  the  bfe  employments  of  the  majority,  has  made  the  school  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  a  hindruice  rather  than  an  aid  to  riffht  living,  or  as  has  recently  be  said  of  the 
university  in  a  late  Review — '*A  place  where  pebbles  are  polished  and  diamondB 
dimmed/' 

IT  STIMULATES  THE  ATTENTION. 

VII.  It  wiU  give  zest  to  abstract  studv  by  serving  as  a  recreatkni.  The  recreative 
value  of  hand  and  eye  training  is  not  the  least  im^rtant  of  its  recommendations. 
To  the  pupil  wearied  with  'the  study  of  books,  with  interest  lagging  and  senses 
dulled,  It  is  a  welcome  and  a  restful  change.  The  vital  forces  are  brought  to  bear 
on  other  organs,  and  with  new  exercise  oomes  renewed  interest  and  pleasurable 
sensations.  Only  by  combining  manual  with  mental  exercise,  carrying  neither  to 
the  extreme  of  turesomeneas  can  we  secure  that  harmony  of  proportions  in  school 
work,  which  is  so  eHsential  to  healthful  activity. 

rr  SNCOUBAGES  AND  DEVELOPS  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SPIRIT. 

Vlil.  Lastly,  hand  and  eye  training  carried  on  during  the  school  life  of  the  pupil, 
in  the  manner  described,  and  with  the  immediate  results  enumerated,  will  do  more 
than  the  combined  training  now  given,  to  make  pupils  orderly  and  self-supporting 
members  of  society — ^to  prepare  wem  for  that  citizenship  which  our  highest  stand- 
ard  contemplates,  and  wnicn  after  all  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  education.  Educate 
the  pupil  so  that  he  can  estimate  his  own  power,  and  you  give  him  the  ability,  and 
the  mciination  to  be  a  producer— to  be  a  giver  as  well  as  a  taker  in  society. 

An  education  which  cultivates  the  indtistrial  spirit  is  the  best  education  the 
school  can  give;  it  is  the  only  all  around  education;  it  is  the  only  humane  edu- 
cation; it  is  the  only  education  based  on  the  self-activity  of  the  pupU,  and  is  there- 
fore the  only  education  which  will  satisfv  the  demand  of  our  day  and  generation, 
potent  bevond  anything  we  have  yet  tried  to  diminish  and  prevent  pauperism  and 
crime,  which  are  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  in 
spite  of  our  present  methods  of  training.  If  you  think  we  go  too  far  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  clfum  too  much,  read  Royce*s  **  Deterioration  and  Race  Education  " — 
not  for  its  literary  qualities,  not  for  its  conclusions,  but  for  its  overwhelming  mass 
of  data,  collected  from  every  civilized  country,  from  our  own  especially,  and  formu* 
late  your  airni  conclusions. 

There  will  be  several  minor  advantages  accompanying  this  training  which  we 
have  no  time  to  discuss,  chief  among  which  is  the  economic  one  of  constructing  a 
large  part  of  the  apparatus  and  appnances  needed  in  the  school-room,  and  the  in- 
ducement offered  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  especially  to  boys,  to  remain  longer 
in  school. 

After  a  succinct  recital  of  the  few  experiments  which  had  then 
been  begun  in  various  places  Mr.  Mack  concludes. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  widely  separated  by  space  and  local  conditions.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  this  movement  is  in  the  direction  of  a  broader  elementary  training, 
instead  of  the  narrower  education  of  a  specialty.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  hand  and  eye  training  is  designed  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  the  present 
literary  training  of  the  schools.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  unless  our 
literary  training  be  thus  supplemented,  we  shaU,  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
prominent  in  the  new  movement,  faU  short  of  training  youth  for  the  responsibilities 
and  emergencies  of  modem  Ufe. 

As  a  parent,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  citizen,  then,  we  plead  for  systematic  training 
of  hana  and  eye  throughout  the  public  school  course— as  a  parent,  because  we 
want  our  children  to  go  out  of  the  public  school  with  the  best  possible  equipment, 
and  with  tiie  ambition  to  be  somebody,  and  to  accomplish  something  through  hon- 
est labor,  of  whatever  kind;  as  a  teacher,  because  we  want  to  prepare  our  pupils 
for  the  highest  standard  of  right  living;  as  a  citizen,  because  we  believe  education 
should  make  men  not  only  more  intelligent,  but  more  order-loving,  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  "  industrial  disposition,"  a  consummation  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  will  ever  be  attained  hy  means  of  our  present  literary  training. 
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IX. 

THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Association,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  arousing,  informing  and  directing  public  opinion  in  Phil- 
adelphia concerning  matters  affecting  the  education  of  children, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  those  changes  in  the  methods  of  school 
training  which  characterize  the  **New  Education,"  had  its  origin 
in  a  report  made  in  1880  by  a  sub-committee,  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee "on  the  care  and  education  of  dependent  children,"  of  the 
Society  for  Organized  Charity.  This  comprehensive  report  was  pre- 
pared oy  the  chairman  of  the  sub  committee,  Miss  Charlotte  Pendle- 
ton, who  has  since  become  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  which 
it  gave  rise. 

It  is  significant  that  this  charitable  organization,  being  of  neces- 
sity confronted  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  children  of  the 
poor,  found  itself  forced  not  simply  to  consider  how  its  own  efforts 
might  be  exerted  directly  to  their  solution,  but  to  a  full  realization 
that  the  problems  were  so  difficult,  the  needs  so  great,  and  an  im- 
mediate solution  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all,  that  only  the 
Community,  through  its  organized  instrumentalities,  was  capable  of 
successfully  meeting  the  issues.  The  most  cursory  examination  of 
social  phenomena  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  fail  to  enforce 
and  emphasize  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  country  the  education  of  the  children 
of  all  the  people  can  only  be  imdertaken  by  the  people. 

In  large  cities  the  number  of  the  needy  children  of  school  age 
whose  training  is  imperative  is  so  vast  that  no  associations  of  private 
individuals  can  hope  successfully  to  provide  for  their  educational 
needs  ;  while  in  rural  communities  population  is  so  scattered  that 
only  by  combining  all  the  children  or  a  neighborhood  in  a  common 
school  can  any  of  them  receive  the  necessary  school  training.  It 
follows  then  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ingenious  and  specious 
theories  of  the  various  classes  who  oppose  the  free  public  common 
schools,  the  underlying  common  sense  of  the  people,  recognizing  the 
necessities  of  their  existence,  will  guard  them  against  all  assailants. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  private  efforts  of  charitable  citi- 
zens have  therefore  no  field  of  labor,  and  that  all  matters  relating  to 
t^ducation  may  safely  be  left  to  the  automatic  action  of  public  organ- 
izations. So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  instances 
already  recorded  in  this  Report,  in  which  private  benevolence,  enter- 
prise, sagacity,  have  blazed  the  way  for  public  action,  are  so  numer- 
ous that  to  note  others  is  to  run  great  risk  of  wearying  the  reader. 
The  present  is  a  notable  example.  ,    ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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The  Association  formed  in  consequence  of  this  report,  and  which. 
at  first,  comprised  not  more  than  half  a  hundred  of  those  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  took  active  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  ^  1 
the  city ,  oegan  at  once  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  od 
matters  relating  to  certain  features  of  education  in  which  they  hel<i 
the  city  system  deficient. 

First,  tne  proper  organization  of  the  school  authorities  was  con- 
sidered and  the  absence  of  any  directive  head  noted,  such  as  wa^ 
had  in  other  cities  in  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Second, 
the  importance  of  the  adoption  in  the  schools  of  some  form  of 
industrial  training,  then  the  topics  of  Kindergarten,  of  Sewing  in 
Schools,  of  Manual  Training,  of  School  Hygiene,  of  the  Pay  of 
Teachers,  of  How  to  reach  all  the  children  of  the  City,  were,  in  turn, 
taken  up  and  thoroughly  investigated. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  Rej)ort  and,  also,  in  Chapter  XIA', 
of  this  volume,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  readiness  shown 
by  President  Steel,  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  to  study 
new  educational  methods  and  to  aavocate  such  as  commended  them- 
selves to  his  judgment.  It  was  not  surprising  then  to  be  informed 
by  Miss  Pendleton,  in  the  note  accompanying  the  Reports  and 
accounts  which  were  kindly  put  at  the  service  of  the  writer,  that  the 
report  just  referred  to  "attracted  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  we  both  agreed 
that  our  efforts  should  be  united  to  introduce  Manual  Training  into 
the  Public  School  system  arid  not  to  establish  especial  charity  scnools 
for  this  purpose.'' 

The  wisdom  of  this  combination  of  forces  in  a  common  purpose 
has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  results. 

While  the  report  made  by  Miss  Pendleton,  as  chairman  of  one  sub- 
committee of  the  large  society  for  organized  charity,  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  this  Public  Education  Association,  the  report  of 
Miss  Hallowell,  the  chairman  of  another  sub-committee  of  the  same 
charitable  association,  "  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,"  led  to 
the  organization  of  The  Kindergarten  or  "Sub Primary  Society," 
which  nas  resulted  in  the  connecting  of  the  Kindergarten  with  the 
Public  School  system. 

The  definite  formation  of  the  Public  Education  Association  va? 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  closing  recommendation  made  a  year  lat^r 
in  a  second  Report,  by  Miss  Pendleton,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee on  "  Compulsory  and  Industrial  Education;"  this  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  ana  a  committee  of  three  citizens,  Messrs.  Gteorge 
T.  Harrison,  James  S.  Whitney  and  Miss  Pendleton,  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  an  association  for  advancing 
public  education.  This  was  done  to  remove  it  from  the  field  of 
charity.  The  Committee  invited  some  twenty  men  and  women, 
leading  citizens,  to  advise  with  them,  who  thus  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Association  subsequently  formed. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  results  effected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whicii 
are  admitted  by  all  to  be  largely  due  to  the  intelligent  and  enthu- 
siastic efforts  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  devote  so  much  space  as  is  here  given  to  it^ 
official  history;  in  order  that  public-spirited  citizens,  in  other  towns 
and  cities,  may  see  by  what  methods  these  citizens  of  "Philadelphia 
were  enabled  so  speedily  to  bring  about  such  far-reaching  changes, 
and  to  effect  such  desirable  results,  ^^^g.^,^^^  by  ^OOg le 
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En  the  latest  issue  in  Dr.  Butler's  series  of  Educational  Mono- 
aphs,  March,  1890,  entitled  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 

^Philadelphia,"  just  received  as  this  proof  comes  from  the  printer, 
iperintendent  MacAlister,  the  autlior  of  the  pamphlet,  pays  a 
arty  tribute  to  the  good  work  of  *-Jiis  Association ;  and  to  that 

the  Sub-Primary  School  Society,  to  whose  efforts  he  credits  the 
taWishment  of  the  City  Public  Kindergartens.  He  also  says: 
Pliiladelphia  has  been  peculiariy  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
sociations  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
•omoting  improvements  in  the  public  schools,"  and  recalls  the  fact 
lat  seventy  years  before  a  similar  body  of  distinguished  citizens 
Eected  the  founding  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city. 
All  the  changes  made  since  1880  in  the  direction  of  the  new  de- 
a»rture  of  the  rhiladelphia  Schools,  especially  those  looking  to  In- 
iistrial  Training  in  schools,  etc.,  have  oeen  discussed  and  aided  by 
lis  Association  in  connection  with  other  citizens.  The  remarkable' 
jchibit  of  school  work  shown  in  May,  1888,  referred  to  on  pa^es 
32-236  of  this  volume,  was  due  directly  to  this  Association  which 
onerously  undertook  to  meet  all  the  expenses  incurred. 

It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  similar  society  in  New  Orleans, 
jouisiana,  and  The  Public  Education  Society  of  New  York,  are 
aodelled  upon  their  Philadelphia  precursor.  Surely  all  this  is  a 
omewhat  surprising  outcome  of  a  report  made  by  a  sub-committee 
»f  a  charitable  society  in  a  single  city. 

From  this  seminal  "report,"  and  from  the  subsequent  eight  annual 
Reports,  the  following  account  of  this  initiation  and  growth  of  The 
?uDlic  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  compiled. 

From  its  record  it  would  appear  that  the  motto  of  this  extremely 
active  association  might  well  oe  **  Altiora  Peto,"  since  success  in  ifej 
andertakings  seems  to  serve  only  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  conquests; 
its  latest  initiative  being  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  "  Scheme  for 
i  Girls'  High  School,"  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  principles 
underlying  the  domestic  industries  of  the  home,  shall  be  taught  to 
girls ;  ]ust  as  those  underlying  the  mechanical  industries,  are  taught 
bo  boys  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  report  by  Miss  Pendleton,  gives 
the  origin  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Association. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  SEWING  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ORGANIZED  CHARITY, 

It  is  recognized  broadly  that  opportunities  for  instruction  hitherto  offered  to  all 
through  our  Public  Schools  have  failed  to  prepare  the  citizen  for  self-support.  The 
number  of  persons  in  our  prisons  who  have  received  intellectual  tuition  merely,  is 
found  vastly  to  exceed  those  who  have  received  instructions  in  handicrafts.  It  was 
thought  until  very  recently  that  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  great  resources  of 
ttiis  country,  united  with  our  system  of  government  precluded  s^  danger  from 
Communism;  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  uprising  of  the  hungry  and  of  the  op- 
pressed against  those  in  power  who  withheld  from  these  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
But  we  have  been  rudely  awakened  of  late  from  this  fatal  sense  of  security,  and 
we  recofipize  in  Communism  the  baneful  forces  of  ignorance  and  indolence  united 
by  artful  schemers  for  dangerous  ends.  How  is  this  new  peril  to  be  met?  This  is 
^far  as  public  sentiment  has  gone:  but  our  statesmen,  scholars,  philanthropists, 
J-nd  all  who  are  in  any  way  brought  to  reflect  upon  the  ciuestion  of  popular  instruc- 
tion are  deeply  aroused  to  the  need  of  industrial  education  in  its  various  forms.  It 
"%  already  passed  the  stage  of  demonstration,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  couns^lC 
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and  of  methods  is  only  awaiting  some  formative  mind  or  principle  to  become  aa 
integral  part  at  our  system  of  education;  whether  within  or  witnout  the  Pubk 
Schools. 

These  are  the  first  thoughts  that  formulated  themselves  in  my  mind  from  t^-: 
great  amount  of  matter  connected  with  Industrial  education  that  has  passed  uc>>r 
my  hands  since  I  undertook  to  furnish  your  Committee  with  some  data  on  the  sui> 
ject  of  Sewing  Schools. 

This  simplist  form  of  manual  instruction  is  so  intimately  connected  in  princi)  '• 
and  application  with  the  whole  question  of  manual  instruction  that  I  have  not  be* 
able  to  glean  matter  in  relation  to  it  without  covering  more  or  le^  the  whole  titiJ 
The  work  seems  to  be  springing  up  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  cour.trr 
in  such  an  isolated  and  empirical  fashion  that  there  is  still  mucn  confusion  of  idt  .i.- 
and  consequently  of  terms.  The  term  manual  instruction  seems  to  cover  all  thai 
is  meant  by  Technical,  Handicraft^  Industrial,  etc. 

I  have  not  looked  into  any  of  the  old  charity  methods  of  teaching  sewing,  as  I 
am  convinced  that  this  like  all  other  branches  of  manual  ins^ction,  in  the  woris 
of  Dr.  John  D.  Runkle  in  lus  paper  on  the  manual  element  in  Education  (page  \^\ 
41st  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts)  must  be  **^proacliei 
from  the  instructive  and  not  fi:om  the  constructive  side."  **  In  each  case  the  detail? 
must  be  worked  out  simply  as  an  educational  problem,  and  the  instruction  put  m 
charge  of  an  expert  specialist,  who  tmderstands  theoretically  and  practicaUj  the 
particular  manipulations." 

SEWING  AS  TAUGHT  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOUS. 

Sewing  is  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  only,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain: 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1875.  I  will  read  you  portions  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Lo- 
cretia  P.  Hale  on  the  results  of  this  experiment.  **  *  *  *  .  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  i9  learned  by  the  instruction  of  two  hours  a  week,  because  it  is  systematic 
and  regular.  In  this  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  Mission  Schools  which  cami<)( 
seciu^  a  steady  attendance.  In  the  Public  Schools,  we  do  have  the  girls  there  regu- 
larly. And  we  saw  the  advantage  of  the  reform  when  this  committee  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  required  that  all  work  should  be  prepared,  thimbles  providt^l 
(if  forgotten  by  the  pupil),  needles,  etc.  Indeed  it  is  now  perfectly  systematic:  »it 
a  moment  of  the  hour  is  wasted;  the  baskets  are  brought  mto  the  room  as  the  hour 
begins,  the  work  distributed  directly,  and  the  sewing  begins  promptlv  just  as  the 
writing  or  any  other  instruction  does.  We  found  that  this  had  not  been  the  ca?* 
before;  if  a  ^irl  had  not  her  thimble,  or  if  she  broke  her  needle,  the  teacher  put  her 
upon  somethmg  else. 

But  now  the  regular  two  hours  a  week  give  more  systematic  instruction  than 
could  be  got  at  any  home,  even  the  very  best;  and  there  are  many  homes  where 
the  mothers  would  not  know  how  to  teach  it. 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  at  retrenchment  in  the  school  committee  by  cuttim: 
off  the  special  teachers  from  the  committee  on  sewing,  and  petitioners  from  <mtsvk 
prevented  any  change.  Special  teachers  are  valuable  because  they  prepare  the 
work  out  of  school  hours,  and  because  a  class  of  fifty  needs  the  supervision  of  bnb 
the  regular  class  teacher  and  the  special  teacher.  The  good  effect  of  all  this  teach- 
ine  is  shown  in  improvement  in  the  homes,  as  the  children  bring  their  lessons  them 

In  a  school  in  South  Boston,  in  the  poorest  part  of  tiie  city,  where  sewing  has. 
however,  the  longest  been  taught,  the  teacher  finds  it  much  easier  to  teacli  her 
younger  classes,  than  a  few  years  ago,  because  they  have  learned  from  their  older 
sisters  how  to  use  the  thimble.*' 

Miss  Hale  is  well  qualified  to  speak  as  she  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction during  this  interval,  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Bo6t«'n 
School  of  Art  Neddie-work,  and  has  recently  compiled  from  publications  prepart^i 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  scnools  of  England  the  adnuralle 
Manual  on  Plain  Needle- work  which  establishes  the  proper  methods  and  gradati^L 
of  instruction,  and  which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  text  book  on  sewing 
in  schools. 

SEWING  TAUGHT  IN  OI&LS'  REFORM  AND  CHARITY  SCH0OU3. 

Sewing  is  taught  in  all  the  reformatory  and  charity  schools  for  girls  whose  r^ 
ports  I  have  examined.    Knitting  is  taught  to  the  younger  boys  as  well  as  to  thf 
girls  in  some  of  the  reform  schools,  notably  in  tne  unrivaled  Public  (Reforni 
School  of  Michigan.     It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  these  institutioDS  at>'  , 
very  generally  assuming  the  title  simply  of  industrial  schools;  thus  seeking  to  n^  | 
move  the  stigma  of  their  reformatory  character,  but  by  this  plausible  eupnerai"'!!. 

is  to  be  feared  they  may  cast  reproach  upon  other  Industrial  Schools.    Industrial 
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Reform  Schools  would  of  course,  be  unobjectionable;  and  we  shall  have  taken  a 
great  step  in  advance  in  this  country  when  we  learn  to  call  things  by  their  true  names. 

In  the  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  for  1878  it  is  stated  that 
4,756  girls  were  in  attendance  in  their  twenty  dav,  and  twelve  night  schools,  and 
that  5,177  garments  were  made  by  them  during  the  year.  Of  the  403  girls  taught 
in  their  Machine  School  303  found  employment  in  machine  sewing.  There  were 
fifteen  hundred  applications  for  servants,  half  of  these  were  for  general  housework, 
including  washing  and  ironing;  numbeors  of  these  could  not  be  supplied.  *^*  * 
not  from  lack  of  ^Is  but  because  of  their  incompetence."  Then  follows  a  plea  for 
help  in  tnuning  gu:ls. 

The  question  of  sewing  in  schools  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: — ^First, 
Sewing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Reform  Schools.  Second,  Sewing  in  Industrial 
Schools.    Third,  Sewing  in  Charity  Sewing  classes,  or  Sewing  in  Charity  Classes. 

In  relation  to  the  fli%  of  these,  sewing  in  the  Public  Schools,  I  will  quote  from 
the  same  paper  alluded  to  above  by  Dr.  John  Runkle. 

'  On  what  CTound  can  we  justify  the  introduction  of  the  manual  element  into 
the  Public  Schools?  Solely  on  the  broad  ground  of  its  intellectual  value  to  all.  It 
is  only  on  this  ground  that  we  can  justify  the  introduction  of  drawing,  either  free- 
hand or  mechanical  into  our  Public  Schools.'  *  *  *  'The  manual  element 
either  in  graphic  or  mechanical  arts  must  be  taught  by  such  methods  as  will  culti- 
vate the  other  powers  through  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill.' 

If  the  introauction  of  drawing  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  fundamental 
I>rinciple  and  general  application  in  so  many  trades  and  of  its  influence  in  educa- 
tion, now  mu^  stronger  are  the  same  arguments  in  favor  of  sewing  as  a  part  of 
the  education  of  girls  m  the  Public  Schoou.  After  the  three  R's  no  other  a^i^quire- 
ment  is  of  such  universal  use  among  women;  Jione  other,  I  venture  to  affirm,  could 
have  so  much  influence  in  developing  a  woman's  faculties  and  her  dexterity  in  the 
direction  of  any  manual  employment;  none  other  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
her  needs,  her  nature,  and  her  character. 

Miss  Pendleton,  then  quotes  from  **  Circular  No.  2,  1879,"  of  the 
U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  the  remarks  by  President  Wickersham, 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  "  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Switzerland,"  by  Mr.  John  Hitz,  the  Swiss  Consul. 
Quotations  were  also  civen  from  various  educational  authorities, 
among  others  from  an  address  on  "  Popular  Education  in  France,"  by 
Dr.  wines,  and  from  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  latter  op- 
posed Technical  Education  in  Public  Schools,  but  heartily  endorsed 
the  study  of  drawing.  Miss  Pendleton  remarks,in  reference  to  this  Is^ 
paper,  in  which  the  value  of  drawing  as  underlying  all  mechanical 
arts  was  urged,  that  "it  would  seem  that  sewing,  and  cooking,  are 
quite  as  fundamental  in  principle,  and  universal  of  application." 

The  address  by  Professor  Walter  Smith  on  "Technical  Education 
and  Industrisd  Drawing,"  given  in  paper  IV,  of  this  appendix,  is 
freely  quoted  from.  Miss  Pendleton  then  urges  the  adoption  of  sew- 
ing, as  follows  ; 

I  would  therefore  urgently  recommend  to  this  committee  the  propriety  of  taking 
into  consideration  methods  tending  to  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  our  Public 
Schools. 

In  relation  to  sewing  in  Industrial  Schools  I  can  only  say  in  the  classic  phrase  of 
Mrs.  Gla^s :— "  First  catch  your  hare." 

If  such  schools  should  be  established,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  associate  them 
with  the-  proposed  nurseries  or  kindergarten  a»  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the 
Children's  Aiu  Society  in  New  York  to  enable  the  older  girls  on  whom  devolves  the 
care  of  vounger  children  to  leave  their  little  charges  in  good  hands  while  they 
attend  the  Industrial  School. 

Sewing  in  charity  classes  needs  but  the  endorsement  of  this  committee  and  the 
approval  of  the  organization  at  large  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect. 

A  high  order  of  charity  schools  was  established  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  description,  by  Superintendent  Smith  of  Syracuse,  of  these 
sewing  classes,  as  given  m  the  Circular  No.  2,  1879,  of  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Education,  follows:  Digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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In  this  it  is  recorded  that,  failing  in  attempts  to  teach  sewing  :•- 
adults,  a  sewing  school  for  poor  children  was  held  by  the  ladies  iu 
the  public  school  building,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  with  great 
success.     Miss  Pendleton  closes  her  report  as  follows: 

If  the  effort  to  introdace  Bewing  in  the  public  schools  fails  this  is  no  doobt  thr 
best  method  of  charity  instruction;  but,  as  a  supplement  to  ihe  instruction  giTen  k 
tlie  Public  Schools,  or,  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  might  be  adTisable  to  eetabiisii 
sewing  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization.  It  has  been  suggested  thai 
such  might  be  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  rooms  used  for  the  kindergarten,  but  hf^ 
side  the  extra  expense  for  rent  of  room,  the  classes  held  in  the  ward  rooms  would 
no  doubt  reach  a  lower  class  of  children,  those  whose  parents  will  not  enforce  at- 
tendance at  school.  ThQ  moment  schools  are  suggested  to  them  ihey  maketh^ 
old  excuse:  the  children  are  not  fit  to  go,  they  have  no  shoes,  and  etc. ;  biit  they  stp 
in  the  habit  of  going  and  of  sending  their  children  to  the  ward  rooms  and  do  noi. 
consider  that  it  requires  an  especial  toilet.  More  thui  all  the  visitors  of  the  w&r>l 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  children  attend,  it  is  work  done  by  themselves  for 
their  own  little  charges,  and  the  visitor,  the  teacher,  the  little  scholar,  are  all  in 
natural  relations  to  each  other. 

There  are  many  boys  who  come  to  the  co-operative  Association,  and  it  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  if  a  whittling  school  could  be  estobHshed  for  tibem. 

Charlottb  Pbkdletov, 
Chairman  of  sub-ccmCtee  on  Sewing,  etc, 

A  second  report,  the  following  year,  contained  the  direct  sugges- 
tion which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion. From  the  abstract  of  this  report,  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  [as  No.  4d,  April,  1881,]  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken: 

Abstract  of  the  Bbfort  of  thb  Assembly  Ck>M]iiTTEB  on  thb  Case  akd 
Education  of  Childbsn. 

[Prepared  and  read  by  Miss  Pendleton,  Chairman  of  its  Sub-Committee  on  Compulsoiy  and  Indnrtzial 

Education.] 

The  subjects  which  we  have  considered  come  under  four  heads :  XVhat  is  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools;  Whatshovldhe  taught  in  the  PiMio  Schools ;  How  nian$ 
children  are  out  of  school ;  and  Why  theu  are  out  of  school. 

There  were  108,567  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  1879. 
viz: 
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The  grade  of  these  schools  is  not  uniform,  owing,  amon^  other  things,  to  the  lack 
of  a  superintendent ;  but  some  of  them  have  reached  a  high  decree  <»  proficiency. 
The  absence  of  manual  instructicm  is,  however,  observable.  Drawing  is  the  onlj 
instruction  given  with  a  view  to  develop  the  de^rity  of  the  hand. 

This  is  followed  by  the  statement  that  21,000  children  are  not 
attending  school,  5,000  of  them  are  refused  for  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  an  unknown  number  are  illegally  employed  in 
factories.    Of  the  remainder,  some  are  truants,  owing  to  neglect  of 

J)arents  and  the  absence  of  any  law  compelling  atteiklance ;  the 
arger  number,  however,  are  the  neglected  childrQa  of  the  shiftless 
and  criminal  classes.  Digitized  by  v^ooole 
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•  •  •  There  was  in  Philadelphia  here  and  there  a  church,  or  mission  school, 
bat  no  general  recognition  of  the  needs  of  this  class,  of  childr^,  or  efforts  to  pro- 
vide trahiing  schools  for  them,  until  last  winter,  when  Visitors  of  the  Chari^ 
Organization  opened  several  Kindergarten  and  day-nurseries.  During  this  winter 
the  0th  Wwd  Aasodation  has  gathered  a  number  of  children  into  four  schools ; 
two  of  them  kindergarten,  the  other  two  training  schools  for  older  children* 
Sewing  and  house  work  are  the  industrial  features  of  these.  In  other  words  there 
are  kindergarten,  Idtchoi  gardens,  day-nurseries  and  schools,  in  which  instruction 
in  sewing  wad  house  work  are  given  to  girls  and  bovs.  There  are  two  well-mana^^ 
kindergcoten  for  cok^ed  ohil<&en,  and,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  industrial  trainmff 
for  the  colored  race  in  this  city,  these  two  schools  are  a  hopeful  sign.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  movement  has  attracted  friends  of  education  outside  our  ranks,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  incorporate  the  schools. 

'uiere  is  also  an  admirable  kindergarten  in  Filbert,  above  20th,  under  Miss  Bur- 
ritt,  established  to  test  the  system  practically  in  connection  with  the  regular  system 
of  public  instruction. 

COMPULSORY  ANP  INDUSTRIAL  BDUCAHON. 

We  now  apinoach  i^th  diffidence  the  problems  of  Compulsory  and  industrial 
education. 

So  far  from  attacking  the  public  schools,  our  researches  have  strengthened  our 
opinion  that  public  schools  are  the  most  powerful  agents  for  preparing  free  com- 
munities for  self-government ;  but  the  school  system  which  sufficed  for  former 
years  must  be  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  to-day.  The  time  when  in- 
dustries were  taught  in  workshops  and  at  home,  and  when  letters  were  the  only 
ne«^ected  branch  of  education,  hais  passed  away. 

As  a  basis  for  our  opinions  we  consulted  persons  throughout  the  country  especially 

3ualifled  to  advise  us.  Amonjo;  them  were  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Dr. 
ohn  D.  Philbrick  (Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition),  Miss 
liuoretia  P.  Hale  (of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston),  Bfr.  J.  P.  Wickensham^tate 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsjrlvania),  Mr.  Edward  T.  Steel  (Presi- 
dent of  tiie  Board  of  Education  in  Philadelphia),  Mr.  Qeorge  L.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  queries  submitted  to  them  were : 

1st  Do  you  approve  of  compulsory  education? 

Itod.  If  you  diaipprove,  how  do  you  propose  to  fill  the  schools  ? 

8rd.  If  you  approve,  do  you  recommend  the  public  school  system,  or  a  semi-in- 
dustrial 83r8tem? 

4th.  Do  you  approve  of  drawing,  the  use  of  tools  and  sewing  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 
If  you  ^prove  ox  other  forms  of  manual  instruction,  what  o&er  ? 

5th.  Do  you  approve  of  Froebers  Kindergarten  system,  and,  if  so,  do  you  advise- 
introducing  it  into  the  public  school  ssratem  ? 

6th.  At  what  age  should  the  education  of  the  child  by  the  State  begin  ? 

7th.  Do  you  approve  of  State  schools  of  handicrafts,  or  of  subsidies  from  the  State 
to  such  schools? 

On  matters  of  theory,  such  as  the  power  and  responsibili^of  the  State,  ihe 
answers  differed  widely ;  from  one  who  believes  that  the  State  should  only  provide 
the  rudiments  of  education,  to  another  who  holds  tiiat  all  education  should  be  by 
the  State ;  bnt  in  matters  of  practical  application  there  is  absolute  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Compulsory  education,  sewing  imd  other  manual  instruction ;  the  kin- 
dergarten in  0(mnecti<m  with  public  instructicHi ;  and  schools  of  handicrafts  are 
i^liproved  in  every  instance,  vdth  the  mAe  exception  of  the  one  writer  who  disap- 
proves of  all  but  rudimentary  public  instruction ;  in  his  opinion  schools  of  hanm- 
crafts  should  be  established  by  private  charily  or  enterprise.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  hand  should  no  longer  be  neglected  in  eoiucation. 

Compuboiv  education  is  only  directed  agamst  dereUet  children  and  the  parents  of 
neglected  ehudren.  But  important  as  the  training  of  such  children  is,  hasty  action, 
in  enacting  a  cooiMilflor^  law  without  appliances  for  its  efficient  enforcement, 
would  retard  the  end  in  view,  and  the  law  would  be  inoperative. 

•  •  •  •  a  •  • 

Hie  system  of  elementary  education  for  neglected  children  devised  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  and  adopted  by  the  women  of  the  Charily 
Organization  to  Philadelj^iia,  is  practicable,  meets  the  wants  of  to-day,  and,  if 
properly  sustained,  offers  the  channel  through  which  such  children  are  to  be  reached 
nere. 

We  eemeMj  commend  to  all  interested  in  such  philanthopic  efforts  the  ''  Phila- 
del{^  Educaticn  Society  "  to  support  aad  multiply  th999  schools,  which  have  been 
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sustained  thus  far  bv  precarious  charity.  In  New  York,  the  City  grants  sabaidies 
to  the  Children*s  Aia  Society,  and  individuals  become  responsible  for  certain  schools. 
The  generous  donations  recently  made  to  our  schools  lead  us  to  hope  for  such  sup- 
port from  the  philanthropists  of  Philadelphia. 

The  kindergarten  system  has  received  such  hizh  endorsement,  and  has  been  so 
thoroughly  tested,  that  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  adopted  into  the  curriculum  of  oar 
public  schools.  Children  in  factories  merit  liie  attention  of  that  beet  of  nrodeni 
Societies — the  Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty;  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend any  hasty  action,  as  these  children  may  be  better  off  as  they  are  until  schools 
are  prepared  for  them.    The  factory  even  is  better  than  the  street. 

THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION  SUaOESTED. 

For  all  these  problems  we  suggest  but  one  solution,  that  the  friends  of  educatioB 
organize  themselves  into  an  association  to  further  wise  methods  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  to  become  a  centre  of  work  and  a  powerful  agent  for  forming  public 
opinion. 

The  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  all  connected  with  the  adminislra- 
tion  of  the  schools,  would  no  doubt  welcome  such  a  body  as.  a  valuable  ally.  The 
hour  is  auspicious;  public  attention  is  aroused  to  public  wants,  and  good  and  wise 
men  are  in  power.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  friends  of  education  were  laggards 
in  the  movement  of  reform,  when  they  have  so  recently  witnessed  the  power  of 
right  thinking  grow,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  into  right  acting.  Such  a  society  would 
contribute  toward  right  thinking  on  questions  of  public  instruction.  The  field  f<^r 
its  work  is  already  indicated,  but  there  are  many  other  pressing  questions;  such  »» 
the  compilation  of  laws  bearing  upon  school  questions,  as,  for  instance,  a  law 
against  relatives  of  school  officers  receiving  appomtments  as  teachers,  etc.,  and  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  colored  population  from  being  practically  excluded,  un- 
der the  present  system  of  apprenticeship,  from  the  trades.  Such  a  society  should  \y^ 
formed  outside  of  this  Organization,  and  it  may  be  well  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  to  consider  its  advisability. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  specimens  exhibited  on  the 

Elatform  from  the  apprentice  schools  of  Paris,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Gtni. 
i.  Harrison.  There  is  one,  however,  a  small  bracket  rudely  carved  in  wood  and 
varnished,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  it  was  made  by  a  child  in  one  of 
the  London  Schools  for  N^lected  Children.  Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  gutter 
child  of  London  who  made  this  bracket  is  not  being  educated? 

As  already  stated,  the  suggestion  that  an  association  be  formed 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion  on  questions  re- 
lating to  public  education,  met  with  approval  and  led  to  immediate 
action.  The  first  public  announcement  of  this  new  movement  was 
the  issuing  of  the  following  circular. 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Association  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  Ijp  perfect  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  term  is  meant  all  educatioD 
emanating  from,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by,  the  State.  They  propose  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  best  results  of  experience  and  thought  m  education,  and  to 
render  these  familiar  to  the  community  and  to  their  official  representatives,  thst 
these  may  be  embodied  in  our  own  public-school  system.  They  seek  to  become  a 
centre  for  work  and  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  opinion  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  as,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  supeorintendents;  the  com- 
pilation of  school  laws;  the  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  public  educatioo; 
manual  instruction — how  much  is  desirable,  and  what  it  is  practwable  to  introduce 
into  the  public-school  system;  the  hygiene  of  schools;  the  adequate  pay  and  the  bet- 
ter qualification  of  teachers;  &nd,  above  all,  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  universal 
education,  by  bringing  under  instruction  that  large  class,  numbing  not  less  than 
twenty-two  thousand  children,  who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  this  city. 

These  objects  the  Association  hope  to  attain  through  appeals  j»  the  local  authori- 
ties and  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
The  management  of  the  Ajssociation  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  elected  by  ballot  from  among  the  members  of  the  ABSOciation— 
three  members  of  said  Committee  retiring  each  year;  these  vacancies  to  be  filled 
by  baUot,  and  the  retiring  members  to  be  eligible  for  re-eltetion.    ' 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  concise  statements  of  this  circular  how 
comprehensive  were  the  plans  of  the  Association.  The  Eight  An- 
nual Reports  which  have  followed,  show  how  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully this  initial  programme  has  been  carried  out. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

January  16, 1883. 

When  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Education  of  De- 
pendent Children  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  were  pre- 
paring their  Report  on  Comjmlsory  and  Industrial  Education,  great  mterest  was 
shown  in  their  work  by  those  interested  in  public  education  throughout  the  City. 
Public  men  and  educators  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  gave  them  valu- 
able assistance.  Unexpectedly  to  themselves,  the  meetings  of  this  Sub-Committee 
became  a  little  centre  for  work,  and  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to 
public  instruction.  The  library  and  the  statistics  of  the  central  office  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  ChaHty  otitered  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  work.  Be- 
fore they  had  finished  their  report  it  was  recognized  that  here  was  a  field  of  great 
usefulness;  that  it  should  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  dependent  children  to 
the  whole  field  of  public  instruction;  and  that  the  impetus  gained  during  the  work 
of  this  Sub-Committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  completion  of  their 
report. 

The  repcxt,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1881,  contained  a  clause  suggestmg  the  formation  of  such  an  association;  and  the 
meeting  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  G^rge  L.  Harrison,  Mr. 
James  S.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Pendleton,  to  take  charge  of  the  recommendation. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  who  were  considered  qualified  to  advise  in  this  mat- 
ter were  inrited  to  meet  with  the  members  of  this  Committee.  These  approved  of 
the  formation  of  such  an  association.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  Mr.  Charles.  G.  Leland,  Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  and  Miss 
Pendleton,  to  prepare  rules  and  by-laws.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
reported  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  form  the  Association,  and  asked  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Those  persons  who  had  met  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  it,  became  the 
nucleus  oi  the  Association.  The  Committee  on  Rules  submitted  their  draft  of  rules 
to  these  persons  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  May;  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  in  the  chair. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  at  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  following  Executive  Committee  were  elected: 

To  serve  one  year, Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare, 

Miss  Pendleton  and 
Prof.  Barker. 

To  serve  two  years, Mr.  Robert  E.  Pattison, 

Miss  Meredith,  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland. 

To  serve  three  years, Mr.  James  S.  Whitney, 

Miss  Irwin  and 
Mr.  E.  Copp6e  Mitchell. 
The  term  of  service  was  determined  by  lot. 

Eirfit  Rules,  stating  the  name,  purpose,  organization,  and  times 
for  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Association,  were  adopted  at  this 
meeting.  Those  relating  to  the  ''object"  and  the  "management'' 
were  substantially  stated  in  the  preliminary  circular  issued  by  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  society  as  already  quoted  here.  The  other 
rules  relate  simply  to  usual  details,  except  the  following  "  Rule  6  ;" 
which  states  the  powers  and  duties  of  tne  Executive  Committee  of 
nine,  elected  by  the  Association,  and  divided  into  three  groups 
serving  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively.  The  mem- 
bers OI  one  group  are  elected  each  year. 
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Ruijb6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  electa  Chairman,  SeereteryaadTnte- 
itrer ;  shall  fill  all  Tacancies  in  its  hody  and  malse  aU  Tuks  for  its  i»ansimmiil ;  t 
shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  in  three  months,  at  which  it  shall  reoeine 
and  vote  upon  the  names  of  all  persons  proposed  for  eieotion  to  mumhewfcdy  in  tte 
Association ;  and  it  shiUl  make  a  written  report  to  ite  Asaociattai  at  e»»  slatod 
annual  meeting  of  its  transacti<His  for  the  previous  year.  . 


THB  WORK  OF  TBB  aOCORT. 

The  Society  natarallr  took  up  that  work  with  which  the  members  of  tiie  Abboos- 
tion  were  occupied  when  the  AssooiatioB  was  formed.  So  far,  Unef  have  acted 
only  in  matters  connected  with  Industrial  Educatioa,  and  the  appomtnfeoit  of  a 
Superintendent  and  Assistant  Simerintendents  of  Fohlic  Schools.  Memhen  cf  tbs 
Association  have,  as  individuals,  men  able  to  render  some  asaistaBoeto  tfaeBoari 
of  Education  in  introducing  sewing  into  the  Normal  SchooL  It  is  as  membew  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Oiganising  Charity,  and  of  this  AsHoctation,  that 
tbey  become  qualified  to  render  any  service  m  this  matter. 

A  Sub-Committee  of  Hm  Asaooiation  is  now  conferring  wUh.  the  Board  of  Edacs- 
tion,  with  aview  to  securing  the  oonoerted  action  of  the  Board  and  the  Associa- 
tion inan  effortto  procure  an  appropriation  from  Councils  for  the  appntntment  d 
a  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendento,  and  to  consider  the  aovisabihty  of 
urging  upon  Councils  the  establishment^  of  a  86hool  for  instructian  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  studies  related  thereto,  as  is  now  praotiDed  on  tbe  KiiSBian  iystem  in  tli^ 
Boston  School  of  Technology.  This  method  is  conceded  to  be  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  method  of  teaching  the  prindi^es  of  the  use  of  tools.  It  obviates  all  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  apprentice  schools.  The  teaching  of  trades,  as  such,  with  the 
embarrassment  of  workshops  for  actual  oonstruotion,  the  objectioB  of  oompefttinB 
with  regular  trade  by  the  sale  of  aitioles  produced,  and  the  impnctioahility  ci 
teachin«r  a  large  number  of  trades,  are  entirely  removed  by  this  eToeHent  metibod. 
Under  tnis  system  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  tools  have  been  evolved 
from  the  cumbersome  machinAry  of  actual  productioa,  and  a  pecsoo  whohaspasKd 
through  the  various  phases  of  this  system  is  prepared  to  enter  actively  upon  any  of 
the  many  trades  in  which  machinery  or  carpenter^  tools  are  used. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  and  the  varied  trades  for  which  it 
qualifies,  are  so  well  shown  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  Professor  Oidway, 
Vice-President  of  the  Boetoii  School  of  Techn<dogy,  that  I  will  read  the  entire  letter. 


PBOFasSOR  OBDWAT'S  LBTTBB. 

Mass.  Institutb  of  Tacamnjoar^ 

Boston,  lfa«9.,  Januarjf  %  tSS. 

Deab  FaiENO  :-«The  instruction  in  carpentrp^  is  of  direct  use  to  those  who  hsv® 
to  work  in  wood,  because  the  wood-working  toob— the  saw,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the 
draw-knife,  the  hammer,  the  auger,  the  square,  the  rule,  and  £be  line— are  used  in 
many  trades.  One  who  has  hsMi  this  practice  may  become  a  house-caipenter,  s 
ship-oarpenter,  a  cabinet-maker,  a  wheelwright,  a  carriage  builder,  or  a  millwright 

The  wood  turning  and  pattern  making  extend  the  range  to  these  vesy  importuit 
branches 

Though  we  do  not  at  present  include  wood  carving  in  our  course,  we  may  sar 
that  one  who  has  gone  through  with  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  having  kiid  st 
the  same  time  instruction  in  dittwin^r,  is  well  prepared  to  learn  the  art  of  carving. 

The  foundry  work  which  the  students  do,  gives  them  a  good  beginning  in  the 
business  of  the  iron,  brass,  and  bell  founders. 

Blacksmithing  is  essential  for  the  boiler  maker,  the  nail  and  bolt  maker,  the 
c^iain  maker,  the  cuMer,  and  the  iron  bridge  buMer. 

The  vise  work  is  important  for  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  watoh-makars,  and  of 
course  for  the  general  machinist. 

The  engine  lathe  work  is  that  of  machmists,  and  is  a  good  preparation  for  takiag 
care  of  any  kind  of  machinery. 

We  ought  to  have  a  paint  shop  and  a  department  of  soldering  and  bnsing,  bat 
we  are  at  present  short  ci  room.  I  hope  we  may  sometime  get  more  land  and  add 
ttiese  things. 

Our  course  makes  no  provision  for  the  textile  manulaeturee,  for  the  work  of  the 
saddler,  the  printer,  thebookbinder,  the  engraver,  the  brick-layer,  the  plasterer,  the 
tanner,  the  currier,  the  glass-blower,  or  the  chemical  trades.    But  the  gene»i 
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training  of  fche  hand  and  the  eye  gives  a  dexterity  and  accuracy  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  and  profitable  work. 

In  all  the  arts  the  hands  must  be  used  as  well  83  the  brain,  and  the  handling  of 
tools  ^ves  a  more  practical  control  of  the  muscles  than  gymnastic  exercises,  or  no 
exercises  at  all. 

Nature  iadicatee  the  use  ol  tools  to  the  firowing  boy,  who  must  have  at  least  his 
jack-knife.  It  is  important  that  right  habits  be  formed,  and  that  the  boy  should 
-use  his  muscles  to  some  purpose  instead  of  working  at  random.  Training  in  the 
accurate  use  of  tools  afforas  a  good  mental  discipline  aside  from  its  every-day  prac- 
tical use. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

John  M.  Ordway. 

Professor  Ordway  has  informed  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  that  a  graduate 
Off  this  school,  after  two  years  of  work  in  practice  and  related  studies  under  this 
method  with  one  year  of  experience  in  the  trade  which  he  may  select,  is  better 
qualified  than  by  an  actual  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  with  the  immense  additional 
f^ain  of  studies  and  drawing  which  have  accompanied  his  course  in  practice,  and 
the  broad  and  varied  character  of  his  training  which  render  him  independent  of 
the  precarious  demands  of  any  one  trade. 

Prof esscNT  Ordway  thinks  this  system  peculiarly  suited  to  be  grafted  upon  public 
education.  He  is  seeking  to  have  a  State  Normal  School,  on  this  system,  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  and  hopes  to  see  it  a  part  of  the  Boston  system  of  public 
education. 

Professor  Ordway  is  especially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  in  this  matter.  He 
has  the  practical  experience  of  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  actual  connection 
^with  a  manufacturing' industry;  and  the  experience  in  matters  of  education  of  a 
professor  in,  and  Vice-£^resident  of,  the  School  of  Technology. 

He  thinks  that  this  method  should  be  taught  in  a  school  of  the  grade  of  a  high 
school,  and  that  it  should  be  a  post  grammar  school  course  of  three  years.  As 
there  is  not  accommodation  in  the  high  school  for  more  than  half  the  number  of 
pupils  applying,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  second  high  school  has  been 
suggested,  it  would  seem  that  no  better  time  could  be  selected  for  establishing  such 
a  school.  It  would  give  young  men  who  contemplate  entering  any  of  the  trades 
the  opportunttv  of  securing  a  high  order  of  mental  instruction,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  be«r  directly  upon  their  pursuits  in  life. 

Chemistry,  natural  history  and.  drawing  are  some  of  the  studies  embraced  in  the 
course. 

*  «  «  *  *  «  * 

The  following  paragraph  shows  the  previous  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  entering, upon  a  consideration  of  the  objects  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  circular,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  general  condition  of  public  education  in 
Philadelphia.  The  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia  is  supported  by  City  taxa- 
tion, is  entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  £kluca- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  general  ad- 
ministration of  this  system  is  m  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Ck>urt8  of  Common  Pleas,  and  serving  without  remuneration. 
Each  ward  has  a  Board  of  School  Directors,  serving  alao  without  compensation 
and  elected  by  the  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  not  at- 
tending any  school  has  increased  and  in  1882  numbers  27,000  or  28,- 
000.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the  Circular,  num- 
bering seven  in  all^  are  then  separately  recited  with  comments; 
the  final  one,  which  closes  the  report,  is  given  as  follows: 

The  Education  of  all  CmLDRSN  Demanded. 

7th.  The  question  of  univermd  education,  or  of  bringing  under  instruction  that 
large  class  who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  our  midst,  is  one  which  occupies 
most  earnestly  the  attention  of  this  Association.  The  Committee  on  Care  and  Edu- 
cation of  Dependent  Children,  and  that  admirable  Society  recently  formed,  and 
called  the  Sub-Primary  Association,  have  taken  up  this  matter  and  are  establish- 
ing Kindergarten  and  naif -time  schools.  Many  children  of  this  unfortunate  class 
wul  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  will 
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voluntarily  do  so.  In  Boston  there  is  an  efficient  compulsory  education  law:  in 
New  York  there  is  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  but  it  remains  inopenitiTe. 
owinjf  to  the  lack  of  any  provision  for  applying  the  law.  There  are  40,000  children 
growmg  up  in  illiteracy  in  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  which  makes 
an  aggregate  of  illiteracy  of  between  60,000  and  70,000  children  for  the  whole 
State,  if  we  accept  as  correct  the  only  data  yet  furnished  on  this  head.  The  qu€^ 
tion  of  school  facilities  is  closely  aUied  to  this  question  of  universal  educataoit 
Philadelphia  refuses  ihstruction  annually  to  seve^  thousand  children  owing  to 
lack  of  these  facilities.  A  city  that  is  increasing  in  population  at  Uie  rate  of  :^.- 
000  persons  a  year  must  needs  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  schools  equal  to  these 
rapidly  increasing  demands. 

it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  tliese  various  matters  is  of  most  importance. 
We  cannot  lop  off  any  one  branch,  and  say  this  is  vital  to  the  community.  From 
the  roots  far  aown  in  the  sub-primary  schools  to  the  topmost  flower  of  the  Univer- 
sity scholarships  this  sytem  is  an  integral  whole.  Roots,  trunk,  brancheB,  leaT«s 
and  flowers  are  onlv  new  phases  or  developments  of  the  same  life  principle. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  with  a  limited  number  of  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  intelligent  interest  and  efficient  work  of  the  members,  and  to 
avoid  large  and  cumbersome  machlner]^.  It  hopes  to  become  a  centre  for  work,  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  an  auxiliary  of  all  arganlzations 
occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  public  education.  If  it  shall  be  found  advisa- 
ble to  increase  the  membership  l&yond  single  additions  at  a  time,  affiliated  societies 
might  be  formed  throughout  the  City.  It  is  at  present  thought  that  the  society 
should  be  small  in  numbers,  and  executive  in  character.  Those  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  society  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  qualifications  for  use- 
fulness in  such  an  organization. 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  public  education  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Stein  said  long  ago  that  '*  What  is  put  into  the  schools  of  a  country  comes  out  in 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  afterwards."  Perhaps  no  other  statesman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  President  Garfield,  has  so  well  understood  the  influence  of  education  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  a  people.  President  Gktrfield  stated  in  his  inaugural  that 
in  his  opmion  ''  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  is  endangered  unless  education  is 
made  co-extensive  with  the  suffrage." 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  dated 
January  13,  1883,  opens  with  the  following  lists,  the  first  given, 
which  are  quoted  here  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  honored  names  of 
those  public  spirited  citizens  who  tnus  actively  interested  themselves 
in  the  needs  of  education,  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  desirable 
changes,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  Common  Schools  of  Philadelphia  in 
line  with  those  of  the  most  advanced  communities. 

LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney,  Chairman, 
Miss  Pendlefon,  Secretary,  Mr.  Dalton  Dorr,  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare,  Miss  Irwin, 

Miss  C.  K.  Meredith,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Mr.  E.  CoppfiE  Mitchell. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney, 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  E.  CoppfeE  Mitchell, 

Mr.  Edward  SmpPEN,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Pattison, 

Mr.  Dalton  Dorr. 

Committee  on  Laws. 

Mr.  Edward  SmppEN, 
Mr.  Dallas  Sanders.  Mr.  Wayne  MacVeagh, 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  A.  Sydney  B|^P(3^qq[^ 
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Mrs.  MUMFOBD, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Head, 
Miss  FLORENCE  Kelly, 
Miss  CoRNEUA  Hancock, 


Committee  on  Schools. 

Mr.  E.  Ck)PP6E  Mitchell, 

Miss  Anna  Hallowell, 
Mr.  Louis  Wagner, 
Miss  Pendleton, 
Mrs.  GUllinqham. 

GORRESPONDINO  MEMBERS. 


Mr.  Edward  T.  Steel, 
Dr.  WiLLLAM  T.  Harris, 
Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Miss  LucRETiA  P.  Hale, 


Mr.  George  L.  Harrison, 
Prof.  John  M.  Ordway, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
Mademoiselle  Matilda  Demmler. 


List  of  Members  of  the  Pubuc  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  C.  G.  Ames. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Ames. 
Wharton  Baker. 
Rachel  L.  Bodley,  M.  D. 
A.  Sydney  Biddle. 
Rudolph  Blankenburg. 
Addison  B.  Bixrk. 
Charles  Cadwalader,  M.  D. 
Richard  A.  Cleeman,  M.  D. 
Dalton  Dorr. 
Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Gillingham. 
Miss  Anna  Hallowell. 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell. 
Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth, S.  Head. 
Miss  Hancock. 
Miss  Irwin. 
William  W.  Justice. 
Miss  Florence  Kelly. 
Charles  Godfrey  Ljiland. 
Morris  Lonostreth,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  DUNDAS  LiPPINCOTT. 

Edward  Lewis. 

E.  CoppfeE  Mitchell. 


Miss  Meredith. 
Rev.  Joseph  May. 
Miss  Morais. 

Mrs.  MUMFORD. 

Miss  Pauune  Neidhard. 

Isaac  Norris,  M.  D. 

Miss  Pendleton. 

His  ExceUency  Robert  E.  Pattison. 

William  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Judge  William  S.  Peircb. 

Joseph  G.  Rosengarten. 

Henry  Reed. 

Miss  Robins. 

Edward  Shippen. 

Daniel  Steinmetz. 

Dallas  Sanders. 

Miss  Shoemaker. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson. 

Wayne  Mao  Veagh. 

James  S.  Whitney. 

'Samuel  Wagner. 

Mrs.  Owen  Jones  Wister. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Wister. 

Ellis  D.  Williams. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 


The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Board  of  Education  report,  through  their 
Chairman,  that : 

**  The  special  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
appointment  of  Superintendents  and  the  establishment  of  a  Technical  School  re- 
port that  they  held,  during  the  early  part  of  the  y^ear,  a  conference  with  a  commit- 
tee of  that  body  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  both  these  subjects  were  very 
fully  discussed.  The  committees  of  the  Board  gave  us  a  very  full  and  courteous 
hearing,  and  appeared  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  ques- 
tions and  the  necessity  of  securing  in  some  way  the  results  which  we  urged  would 
follow  favorable  action  in  the  directions  proposed. 

**At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  By-Law  was  adopted 
constituting  the  office  of  Superintendent  and  Assistants,  and  City  Councils  have 
since  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  their  salaries  for  1883. 

'*At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  9th  inst.,  a  communication  from  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  was  presented,  offering  to  provide  at  a  moderate  cost  in- 
dustrial and  art  training  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public  schools.  This  communication 
is  now  under  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 
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"  Without  knowing  how  far  these  facts  are  due  to  the  appointment  of  your  com 
mittee,  we  yet-may  congratulate  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  facts  themselT^ 

In  the  circular  of  this  Aasociation  it  is  stated  that  *'  we  hope  to  become  a  cenm 
for  work  and  a  medinm  for  ths  expression  of  opinion  in  matters  pertaining  to  edc- 
cation.**  It  is  not  too  much  to  clauu  for  the  Association  that  it  has  reahzed  thh 
object  in  the  matter  of  superintendence.  The  very  general  feeling  throiiif^oat  tlir 
communit]^  in  favor  of  such  supervision  was  formul£U;ed  by  them;  the  Assodatiim. 
through  tnis  conmiittee,  was  the  medium  of  expression  of  that  opinion,  and  thev 
have  been  somewhat  instrumental  in  securing  favorable  action  in  this  important 
matter. 

The  question  of  a  choice  of  Superintendent  is  the  keystone  in  the  whole  arch  of 
Public  Education.  The  community  that  has  a  laige  idea  ot  public  education  vill 
place  a  great  man  at  the  head  of  tne  schools  and  wul  give  him  sufficient  libertr  of 
action  to  insure  the  success  of  his  measures.  A  wise  man  once  said  that  he  had 
always  found  a  great  man  or  woman  behind  every  great  work.  It  is  tiie  same  in 
the  schools,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  system  may  be,  it  will  be  no  greater  in  iu 
results  than  the  men  and  women  who  administer  it.  The  importance  of  the  chcke 
cannot  be  overestimated.  There  are  a  very  few  names  ttiat  naturally  sugg«^ 
themselves  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  many  important  subjects  connected  with  education  whidi  will 
naturally  present  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  pabUc 
education  at  this  juncture,  the  Executive  Conunittee  venture  to  reoonunend  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  certain  papers  which  they  have  found  usetol  in  aiding 
them  to  form  an  intelli^nt  opinion  on  the  matter  of  superintendence,  etc  It  is  t*- 
be  hoped  that  the  Association  will  inform  themselves  of  these  jquestions,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  form  a  critical  opinion  of  the  measures  from  tune  to  time  riecom- 
mended  by  the  committees.  In  pamphlet  No.  2,  1880,.of  the  chxmlars  ot  infomia- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, etc.,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  lately  Superintendent  o^  Public  Edncatioo 
in  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Smart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  in  Indiana,  bavr 
valuable  papers  on  the  Tenth  Census  from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,  and  thf 
Best  System  of  Education  for  a  State.  These  important  papers  are  most  valuat^^ 
to  all  who  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  matters  of  imbUc  education.  Dr. 
Harris,  in  his  paper  on  the  Tenth  Census  from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,  shows 
a  wide  range  of  vision  and  a  firm  grasp  of  details,  worthy  of  the  old  Greeks  in 
comprehensiveness  and  profound  simpHcity." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  with  their  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  recited;  and  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  school  law^ 
IS  then  considered  at  some  length. 


EXBCUTIYB  COICMITTEE. 

There  have  been  three  resignations  from  the  Elxecutive  Conmitttee :  Mr.  Charit^ 
Oodfrey  Leland,  owing  to  pressure  of  work  in  connection  with  the  introduction  U 
his  method  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools  here  and  elsewhere ;  Mr.  RdUti 
E.  Pattison,  owing  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ao^ 
consequent  absence  from  town,  and  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Barker.  The  places  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  two  first-named  members  of  the  Executive  Committt^ 
have  been  tilled  by  the  Committee  in  tiie  manner  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws.  Tb 
latter  vacancy,  occurring  just  before  the  annual  meeting,  lias  be^  left  for  tltt- 
Association  to  fill  by  election  to-day. 

The  increase  of  work  and  the  employment  of  a  clerk  is  noted,  aii«l 
various  plans  for  future  usefulness  considered. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

In  seeking  to  form  intelligent  opinions  in  matters  of  education,  the  Ezecativt 
Committee  have  found  occasion  at  various  times  to  consult  with  export  educati^ 
They  have,  therefore,  added  a  certain  carefully  selected  number  of  correqwodii^ 
members  to  the  Association.  The  advantage  of  advice  from  such  men  as  IVesident 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Dr.  Harris,  lately  Superintendent  of  Potb/ 
Education  in  St.  Louis;  of  Prof.  Ordway,  Vice  President  of  the  School  of  Technok^^. 
of  Boston ;  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  &i 
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the  Paris  Exhibiti<m,  and  others  cannot  be  overestimatied.  These  have  all  been 
oonsutted  by,  and  have  all  advised  the  members  of^  this  Committee  at  various 
ticofiB. 

The  subject  of  Illiteracy  is  then  considered  at  length,  the  final 
paragraphs  on  this  topic  follow. 

•  «  •  *  *  «  • 

Gaa  it  be  doubted  that  the  State  which  should  secure  for  thfise]  cfaijidrea  the 
benefit  of  education  and  training  in  school,  would  be  extending  the  Mis  of  pootec- 
tion  over  those  little  ones?  How  to  do  it  is  a  difiioult  problem.  We  may  com- 
piaoentljr  moralise  over  the  fatuity  of  the  Fathers,  who  left  Slavery  in  the  body  of 
our  politics  for  a  future  age  to  solve  the  problem  when  it  had  grown  to  gi^^tio 
prcmrtions ;  we  may  shake  our  heads  wisely  over  the  problem  of  illiteracy  m  the 
South ;  but,  as  ol  old,  the  Greeks  are  at  our  doors.  What  do  we  prc^ese  doing 
here  in  Philadelphia? 

Thero  is  a  singular  apathy  in  this  city^  on  this  subject.  Other  cities  are  at  least 
seeking  to  solve  the  problemL  Congreas  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question. 
As  yet  Philadelphia  scarcely  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  Question,  with  a  very  few 
hoDon^)leazcepti(m8,  notaldy  Mr.  (George  L.  Harrison*  May  he  Ihre  tosee  all  these 
neglected  children,  for  whom  he  has  been  so  deeply  concerned,  |;athered  into  the 
schools  of  this  city.  Mr.  Smart,  in  the  paper  auready  quoted  irom,  states  tliat: 
*'  If  it  were  Isft  to  each  locality  to  establish  schools  or  not,  at  its  will,  the  system 
would  in  no  sense  become  a  general  system.  A  permissive  sfyBtem  would  soon  be- 
come no  system  at  all,"  and  on 

'*  Thedoctrim  o/0gpi(ki2i«a^io7i.---AU  the  citizens  of  a  State  are  governed  by  the  same 
system  of  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  an  out^prowth  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
citiaeDS.  A  limitation  of  intelli^nce  is  a  Umitatisn  of  citizenship,  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  some  is  an  abridgment  of  the  libertrr  of  others.  Hence,  every* 
citizen  is  benefited  by,  and  therefore  has  an  interest  'in,  the  intelligence  of  every 
other  citizen. 

*'  Thus  an  equalization  of  benefits  arises  from  a  uniform  school  system;  upon  this 
is  baaed  the  doctrine  of  equal  obligation." 

THB  nrCBBASS  IN  NUMBSB  OF  ILUTBIUTB   CHHiDRBN   18   A   MBNACK  TO  THB  COM- 

KUmTY.  - 

If  there  are,  as  is  estimated,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  boys  growing  up  in  this 
city  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  are  therefore  not  qualified  to  make  any 
intelligent  use  of  the  baUot,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  two  thiiigs  must  occur  sooner 
or  later;  these  men,  increasing' in  ratio  as  time  goes  on,  will  prove  a  serious  menace 
to  this  community,  or  will  be  excluded  from  tiie  use  of  th^  franchise.  Professor 
Goklwin  Smith  has  alreadv  advised  this  latter  course  as  the  best  method  of  induc- 
ing parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  and  as  the  wisest  lifeguard  of  the 
snftrage;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large  number  of  parents  who  are  now  indif- 
ferent to  the  welfare  of  their  children  would  be  induced  simply  by  this  additional 
deterrent  motive  to  place  these  children  at -school,  and  it  seems  more  in  the  spirit 
of  this  a^  and  this  people  to  extend  education  than  to  restrict  the  suffra^. 

The  objecti<xi  has  been  made  that  the  labor  of  these  children  is  essential  to  the 
parents.  We  have  seen  by  the  table  furnished  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Aid 
that  there  is  a  large  class  who  neglect  their  children,  to  whom  this  argument  can- 
not foe  made  to  apply.  For  the  rest,  however  effective  this  argument  may  be  in 
England,  where  it  is  alao  used,  it  is  not  of  general  application  here.  In  rare  in- 
stances, such  as  the  illness  of  parents  or  the  widowhood  of  the  mother,  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  make  exceptions,  but  even  here  the  child  mav  get  rudimentary  instruction  in 
the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  school  before  reacning  the  age  when  he  or  she  can 
earn  wages  for  the  parent;  and  the  baby  who  has  heretofore  required  minding  may 
now  be  placed  in  a  day  nursery.  In  considering  tins  matter  are  we  not  apt  to  over- 
look them;hts  of  the  child  in  our  too  great  consideration  for  the  privilege  of  the 
parent?  .  Is  it  not  a  reminiscence  of  the  (dd  patriarchal  order  of  society,  when  it  is 
still  deemed  the  prerogative  of  a  parent  to  doom  his  child  to  ignorance?  And  do 
we  Inaa^ne  that  any  one  of  the  28,000  children  now  deprived  in  their  imreasoning 
infkacy  of  such  opportunity  would  on  reaching  maturity  be  found  to  consider  that 
his  liberty  had  been  unlawfully  abridged?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evil  is  left 
witlioat  remedy,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  some  historian  of  the  future 
maj  point  out  the  fact  that  a  lar^  ntunber  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  i|{novanoe.  and  that  this  undisciplined  populace  became  a  dangerous  class,  who 
in  tunes  of  oepression  or  public  peril  fell  an  easy  prey  to  dem^ogues  ar-*  — ^i^^-*-.! 
schemers,  and  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kepublic. 
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KINDERGARTEN.  ) 

'  The  Sub-Primary  School  Society  has  invited  our  co-operation  in  brin|g;ing  tfais^ 
ject  into  puUic  notice.  These  schools  have  passed  the  stage  of  experiment  IV- 
aim  to  reach  children  below  the  school  age.  We  suggest  that  one  of  the  meeti:^^ 
of  this  Association  shall  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  S.  P.  S.  S.  will  foniiai. . 
paper  for  the  occasion.    •    •    •" 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  in  reference  to  Industrial  Art 
etc. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Association  will  make  some  effort  to  draw  public  atkentkB; 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.  The  exhibits  of  this  nraseoin  are  b 
valuable  to  the  decorative  and  industrial  art  student,  and  the  higb  salaries  cm 
manded  by  the  graduates  from  their  School  of  Design  testify  as  to  the  exci^' 
of  this  department.  It  may  be  well  not  to  overlook  Uie  claims  of  this  school  in  p- 
lation  to  normal  training  in  design. 

A  member  c^  this  Association  who  was  interested  in  the  introdnctaon  of  sewis: 
into  the  Normal  School,  reports  that  this  measure  has  been  completely  snooeasfui 
The  students  are  in  their  second  year  and  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  cox^ 
and  fitting  on  the  Taylor  system,  so  called  for  the  <Higinator,  and  will  gradoste  ii 
sewing,  just  as  they  do  in  other  branches,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  coone  of  ^"^ 
years.    Sewing  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  School  of  Practice. 

The  Scho(d  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Leland  is  the  originator  and  d- 
director,  wiD,  no  doubt,  develop  a  system  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  deti- 
rative  art  which  will  render  impracticable  to  introduce  it  into  the  schools  geoenuj 
or  such  a  special  school  as  is  suggested  in  the  central  schools. 

In  conclusion  we  suggest  that  this  Association  agree  to  meet  at  stated  interrab 
for  discussion,  the  subjects  to  be  fixed  beforehand,  such  as  Revision  of  Lata ;  P^ 
poaal  to  Raise  Funds  for  Competitive  Plans. 

Central  Schools—ioT  which  Mr.  Lewis,  of,  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  ir.- 
vited  to  prepare  a  paper. 

The  Methods  of  South  Kensington  Museum— Ur.  Dalton  Dorr  to  be  reqaest«ti  i 
furnish  a  paper  on  this  subject 

The  Sut^t  of  Kindergarten— The  Sub-Primary  School  Society  to  be  innted  u 
furnish  a  paper  on  this  subject 

Then  ntitemcy,  and  any  other  subject  which  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Miss  Pendleton,  Seereiary- 

January  18, 1883. 

The  Treasurer  briefly  reports  for  the  year  subscriptions  of  $^^  ^^' 
received  and  payments  of  14.50. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  TBI 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

January  Slat,  l^- 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  co-operated  with  the  Public  Educatioii  A«^ 
elation  to  procmre  public  discussion  of  the  revision  of  school  laws,  for  whicfl  ^ 
Assembly  of  that  Society  served  as  a  nucleus.  ♦  ♦  *  .  Improvemoit  in  ^# 
schools  may  readily  be  traced  from  the  creation  of  the  Central  Board  whereby  ^' 
cient  unity  was  attained  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  a  Superintenwn^ 
If  the  PuSlic  Education  Association  has  in  any  measure  contributed  toward  »^' 
ing  a  Superintendent  who  has  so  happily  vindicated  the  usefulness  of  the  croc? 
itself,  they  are  then  morally  pledged  to  procure,  as  far  as  may  be,  laws  irhich  *>" 
make  his  'work  effective.  . 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  in  May  last,  p'' 
charged  with  the  dutv  of  organizing  a  course  of  lectures  bearing  upon  vanou^ 
problems  of  Public  Education. 

The  Secretary  reports  that  four  lectures  were  delivered  in  this  course  during  ^^^ 
vember  and  December,  as  follows: 

Public  Education,— by  James  Mac  Alister,  Superintendent  of  Schools  d  ^ 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Old  and  the  New  EDUCATiON,--by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Pedagogy  at  HarYard  College,  and  on  Psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

HANDWORK  IN  EDUCATION,— by  ProfesBor  John  M.  Ordway,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thb  Financial  and  Administrative  Aspects  op  Pubuc  Education,— by  Pro- 
fessor E.  I.  James,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.- 

The  expense  of  the^  lectures  was  defrayed  by  a  special  fund.  There  have  been 
requests  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  this  course  be  continued,  and  sub- 
jects for  other  lectures  suggested.    *    •    ♦ 

Our  society  is  attracting  attention  elsewhere,  and  an  association  similar  in  charac- 
ter has  recently  been  formed  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  we  have,  by  request,  fur- 
nished Reports,  By-laws,  and  other  papers  of  this  Society.  If  special  conunittees 
could  be  formed  in  these  two  Societies  looking  to  the  introduction  of  an  exhibit  of 
handwork  in  schools  at  the  Exposition  which  will  take  place  in  New  Orleans  during 
the  autumn  of  1884,  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  traimng  the  eye  and  hand  in  edu- 
cation would  thereby  be  demonstrated. 

Educators  admit  generally  that  the  Russian  method  in  the  use  of  tools  mav  be 
introduced  into  the  system  of  Public  Education.  The  elimination,  by  this  method, 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  tools  gives  it  an  educational  value  which 
does  not  appertain  to  empiric  methods  of  manual  training.  *  *  Wherever  the 
Russian  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  higher  gnides  of  Public  Schools  the 
experiment  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  been  continued  and  extended. 

A  resident  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  left  by  will  to  the  Washington  University  of 
that  city  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The  value  of 
private  endowments  to  extend  the  scope  of  public  education  is  incalculable.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  objects  for  endowment  with  stronger  claims  upon  the  American 
citizen  than  Kinderg&rten,  Manual  Schools  or  Scholarships;  which  would  enable 
one  or  more  graduates  of  the  city  scholarships  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania 
to  carry  their  studies  beyond  the  college  course,  either  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  Berlin,  or  other  Universities  of  the  Old  World,  or  at  the  Pennsylvania 
University.  «. 

School  architecture  and  hygiene  are  too  much  overlooked  at  this  time.  The  group- 
ing of  schools  with  the  object  of  securing  certain  academic  advantages  will  doul^ 
less  come  before  many  years.  The  setting  apart  by  Councils  of  OToperty  on  which 
it  is  intended,  at  some  future  time,  to  erect  a  group  of  Central  High  Schools,  is  a 
step  in  this  direction.  The  advisability  of  connectmK  with  such  a  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  Russian  system  in  the  use  of  tools  has  cuready  been  referred  to.  Wp 
recommend  this  important  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

C.  Pendlbtton,  Secretary, 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  January  2%th,  1885. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Lecture  Committee  reports  that  a  course  of  three  lectures 
has  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  as  follows : 

Friday,  December  5th,  1884,— When  and  How  Should  the  Education  or 
Chiij>ren  Begin?— by  James  Mac  Alister,  LL.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Philadelphia; 

Saturday,  December  2Mh,  1884,— Pbincifles  of  Household  Eoonomy  and 
Related  Studies, — ^by  Miss  Maria  Parloa; 

Friday,  January  9th,  1885,— A  Yeab's  Experiment  in  Pbimaby  Education 
Intended  to  Lead  to  a  Suferiob  Education,— by  Mrs.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D. 

The  Executive  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the  continued  interest  shown  in 
these  lectures,  and  recommend  that  a  course  be  organized  for  the  winter  of  1886 
and  1886. 

If  such  of  the  lectures  as  bear  upon  immediate  issues  in  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  systems  of  education  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Association, 
it  is  believed  that  their  marked  local  influence  coula  be  vddely  extended  through 
the  country.  The  Actuary  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Aid  has  asked  for  copies  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister.  In  her  travels  through  the  State  she  finds  all  the 
a^ncies  and  societies  interested  in  the  care  of  children  pr^^xared  to  introduce  day 
nurseries  and  Kinderg&rten,  and  seeking  information  on  kinderg&rten  methods. 
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The  lectore  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister  meets  this  demand  for  |M»ctacal  inf annatiaa.  The 
remarkable  lectaxe  by  Dr.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi  would  be  a  valuable  additkHi  to  peda- 
gcMdc  literature. 

I/uriiig  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  the  Association  has  been  applied  to  for  in- 
formation <m  me  various  matters  with  which  it  has  become  identifiea.  Tbe  Exec- 
utive  Committee  have  furnished  such  information  to  the  Industrial  AflBodktion  of 
New  York  and  to  the  corporators  of  a  school  in  Louisiana,  who  have  leoelvBd  a 
subsidy  from  the  State  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  bv  them  applied  to  ttie  in- 
dustrial education  of  women.  The  information  sought  relates  genendly  to  "^wtmi 
instruction.  *  *  The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  jp^tioa  to  Councils 
in  support  of  the  proposed  school  for  the  instruction  of  boys  m  the  uae  of  tools. 
The  happy  results  attending  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  Normal  Schock 
have  more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  system 
of  manual  training  for  girls,  which  shall  bear  as  close  relation  to  their  nsoal  occu- 
pations as  that  of  the  use  of  tools  to  those  of  men.    *    *    * 

FBOOBESS  MADE  IN  INTBODUCINO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAHCNG. 

In  looking  over  the  year  18B4  we  find  that  instmction  in  sewing  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  girls'  departments  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  tSat  Councils  have 
appropriated  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  odiujck 
for  boys  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  stated  in  the  circular  of  this  Aaaodation  tint  the 
chief  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  were  to  assist  in  securing  the  siqwnnten- 
dency,  manual  instruction,  universal  education,  and  the  revision  of  the  sohool  laws. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  last  named  are  the  only  objects  that  remain  to  be  at- 
tained. In  the  direction  of  universal  education  the  want  of  school  facilities  for  those 
attending  is  an  impediment  to  any  project  for  extending  the  enrollment.  Tlie  Snb- 
Primary  School  Society,  which  was  organized  about  the  same  time  as  our  own 
Association  has  accomplished  valuable  r»ultB  in  the  twenty-seven  EJndeigfiiten  and 
day  nurseries  established  bv  the  Society. 

The  revision  of  the  school  laws  is  the  subject  pressing  most  immediately  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  of  all  pensons  and  agencies  occjqued  with 
the  question  of  public  education  in  this  city.    *    *    * 

C.  Fkndlbtov, 
Corresjponding  Seardarif. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  Janttofy  dS^,  1888. 

The  Lecture  Committee,  through  the  Chairman,  report  tiiat  two  demonstaration 
lessons  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Household  Economy,  and  were  de- 
livered by  Miss  Corson  in  May  last  at  the  Nwrnal  School  before  the  N<»mal  School 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Household  Economy 
were  gratified  by  the  reception  extended  to  them  by  the  Normal  School  Committee, 
and  with  the  f  avcvable  impression  made  by  the  demonstraticm  lessons.  They  are 
encouraged  in  the  belief  that  one  more  department  of  Household  Econi»ny  will 
shortly  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schods.  Professor  Woodward,  of  tbe 
Washington  University  Manual  Training  School,  delivered  an  addre»  on  llanaai 
Training  in  connection  with  General  Education,  under  the  joint  au8|»ce8  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  and  the  Public  Education  Association.  This  lectme  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Science  Association  for  publication. 

Two  objects  named  in  the  circular  of  the  Public  Education  Association  among 
the  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  formed  remain  to  be  attained.  They  will 
demand  the  earnest  consideration  and  the  concerted  action  of  all  agencies  interastod 
in  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  Universal  education,  the  existence  of  illiteraey 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  bringing  illiterates  under  the  unflueace  of  educa- 
tion are  important  questions  for  the  consideration  of  this  AssociaticHi  and  of  the 
deliberative  bodies  of  the  charity  organization.  The  Women's  Conference  is  already 
en^ged  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  neglected  juvenile  popn- 
lation.  Illiteracy  exists  only  among  neglected  children,  and  the  woman  visitoca  of 
the  Charity  Organization  are  more  advantageoudy  placed  than  any  other  body  to 
assist  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  wants  of  these  children,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  withdrawing  them  from  the  factorv  and  home  service  to  place  them  in 
school.  There  is  on  the  statute  book  an  ineffective  law  a^famst  the  employmant  of 
cbUdren mi^ fowteen years  gf  age.  pgit^ed by ^OOg le 
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The  practical  step  which  must  precede  all  intelligent  aotion  in  this  matter  is  the 
taking  of  a  school  census,  and  th^  Executive  Committee  submit  to  the  Association 
the  f  oUowing  resolution : 

*'  It  is  moved  that  this  Association  take  action,  in  connection  with  the  approach- 
ing recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  requesting  Councils  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  puipoee  of  taking  a  school  census."  . 

The  Committee  elected  Mr.  W.  W.  Wiltbank  and  Mr.  A.  Sydney  Biddle  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  their  numbers  occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Mrs.  Dundas  Lip- 
pincott  and  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  very  sensible  of  the  great  loss  to  the  Society  caused 
by  the  death  of  Bfr.  G^rge  L.  Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Charity  Organization  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  forming,  and  who  actively  encouragea  the  formation  of,  the  PubUo  Educ^on 
Association. 

C.  Pendleton, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Friday,  February  ISth,  1887. 

Owing  to  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it  became 
necessary  to  defer  until  this  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which,  under 
the  rules,  should  have  been  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  January. 

During  the  past  year,  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippincott  and  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Howe  have 
been  elected  to  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  William  W..  Justice  was  elected  to  the  chair,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  incidental  to  his 
appointment  to  membership  in  tne  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Wilt- 
iKink  to  the  vacanc^p-  created  thereby  in  the  Recording  Secretaryship. 

Mrs.  J.  Dundas  lippincott  was  re-elected  to  the  Treasurership. 

We  are  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Professor  E.  Coppee  Mitchellj  one  of  the  organ- 
izers, and  a  member,  of  the  first  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.    •    *    ♦    . 

After  reciting  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  given  in  the  Circu- 
lar the  report  proceeds. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the  scope  was  too  comprehensive,  the  field 
too  Uurge;  but,  on  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year 
of  its  existence,  we  find  that  it  has  made  use  of  all  the  means,  and  that  its  work 
may  be  traced  in  aU  the  various  departments  therein  set  forth,  with  the  single  ex- 
cepti<Hi  of  Kindere&rten  in  connection  with  public  education.  This  ground  was 
completely  covered  by  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society. 

Tbeee  two  societies,  one  growing  directly  out  of  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Committee  of  the  Sociefy  for  Organizing  Charity  on  the  Care  and 
Education  of  Dependent  Children,  the  other  having  had  an  independent  rise,  but 
not  less  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  that  committee,  occupy  me  broad  ground 
of  education  untrammeled  by  the  limitations  of  a  charitable  association. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  institution  it  was  proposed  to  unite  these  two  kindred 
efforts,  but  this  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  alien  functions  of  the  administration 
of  a  chartered  system  of  schools  of  the  one,  and  the  purely  abstract  functions  pro- 
posed to  itself  by  the  other. 

The  recent  transfer  of  the  Kinder^&rten  system  of  schools  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cati<m,  is  the  culmination  of  the  untiring  labors  and  the  generous  contributions  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  our  sister  society.  In  this  department  alone  of  the 
object  set  forth  in  the  circular  we  have  had  no  part. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  legislature  on  various  occasions 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate  ;  we  have  conferred  with  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  Gommittees  of  Councils;  we  have  Instituted  three  several  lecture  courses 
bearing  upon  all  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  circular;  we  have  set  in  motion  a  project 
to  procure  a  census  of  the  school  population,  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  ai  bringing  the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the  city  under  instruction. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  there  have  been  many  co-operating  agencies  at 
Work  in  Philadelfihia  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  tending  to  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  this  community;  and  with  the  result  that  Philadelphia 
Btands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of  all  American  municipalities  on  tli^T^^^PJ^,^??* 
Of  what  is  called  the  new  education,  -     '  ^-Digitized  by  vjO  Ogle 
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If  we  ask  ourselves  what  has  placed  us  in  this  advanced  position  we  find  the  tm: 
cobtrollin^  causes  to  be:  first,  tne  wise  law  which  raised  the  system  above  poiitk^ 
complications  by  providing  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  be  appointt.^ 
and  not  elected;  and  secondly,  the  intelligent,  devoted,  and  disinterested  laoois  d 
the  present  president,  supported  by  the  unflinching  and  zealous  co-op^ution  of  the 
members  of  that  Board. 

This  Society,  originated  without  reference  to  that  Board,  has  found  their  tnu?^: 
means  of  advancing  their  objects  to  be  in  its  support:  supplementing  their  wM-k  of 
administration  by  becoming  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  and  an 
agent  for  bringing  before  the  community  from  time  to  time  the  questicms  at  issue. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws,  tfaej 
have  been  unable  to  present  the  bill  which  they  had  proposed  to  offer  at  ttie  present 
session  of  the  legislature,  looking  to  the  further  unification  of  the  school  system. 
*  *  *  »  »  ##" 

Reference  is  then  made  to  certain  j^roposed  legislation.  The  Report 
closes  with  the  following  summary  of  recent  desirable  changes  ef- 
fected. 

It  will  not  do  to  underestimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  would  befal 
this  community  in  case  of  injudicious  legislation  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Not  only  are  the  welfare,  flie  education,  and  the  formation  of  character  of  the 
children  attending  these  schools— of  whom  there  are  now  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand — continuously  at  stake,  but  there  is  involved  that  truest  of  all  fornis 
of  protection  to  the  industries  and  liberties  of  a  community,  a  system  of  educatirc 
which  will  tend  to  place  us  in  the  lead  in  that  near  future  when  the  growing  com- 
petition and  struggle  for  supremacy  must  be  largely  affected  by  their  character  of 
education. 

A  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  public  education  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  report. 

1.  The  institution  of  the  department  of  superintendence,  with  the  recent  increase 
of  force  by  which  the  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been  largely  augmented, 
and  thoroughl^r  organized. 

2.  The  selection  of  a  superintendent  whose  ability  is  recognized  as  well  in  the 
collegiate  centres  as  in  the  field  of  public  education. 

3.  The  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its 
more  recent  introduction,  based  upon  the  success  of  the  earlier  experiment,  into  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  by  which  twenty-five  thousand  girls  are  now  receiving  regu- 
lar, systematic  instruction  in  needlework. 

4.  The  universal  acknowledgment  that  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  exhi- 
bition of  this  work  ever  made  in  the  country  was  the  exhibit  of  the  sewing  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  made  in  the  spring  at  the  Industrial  £xhibitv» 
at  New  York. 

5.  The  institution  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  now  entering  upon  its  seotHid 
Tear,  the  recent  increase  of  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  the  number  of  teacber&. 
by  which  two  himdred  and  fifty  boys  are  now  under  this  instruction. 

6.  The  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction  by  which  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
grammar  schools  have  been  brought  into  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  and 
approved  methods  of  instruction. 

7.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  government,  with  the  obiect  of  preparmg 
pupils  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens ;  and  which  has  met  with 
very  general  approval. 

8.  The  progress  of  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  under  super\'iaing  princi- 
pals, by  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  schools  have  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  able  and  experienced  principals. 

9.  The  lectures  of  the  superintendent  on  tne  history  and  philosophy  of  educatioo, 
which  have  been  largely  attended  by  the  teachers  during  the  past  year,  and  in  which 
they  continue  to  manifest  great  interest. 

10.  The  assumption  by  the  Board  of  the  Kindergfirten  system  of  schools,  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  liberal  action  of  Coimcils  in  appropriating  $15,000  to  enable 
the  Bo«uxl  to  make  a  start,  which  will  no  doubt  demonstrate  the  advantages  ^ 
carrying  the  work  of  training  to  the  masses  of  young  children  who  have  heretofore 
been  outside  of  the  reach  of  the  public  school  system. 

11.  The  vindication  of  the  present  method  of  selection  of  the  Central  Board,  by 
the  recent  appointment  to  that  Board  of  a  woman  so  eminently  qualified  to  assi.<t 
in  the  administration  of  public  education. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  recent  act  of  Councils  by  which  the^Da^.  of  teachers 
Has  been  increased.  Digitized  by  vj tJC5g;lc 
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In  ooDclusion  we  would  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  project  for  pro- 
curing  a  school  census ;  and  we  especially  urge  ujpon  you  at  this  meeting,  to  devise 
a  plan  for  calling  forth  an  expression  of  puoUc  opimon  on  the  matter  of  the  biH  now 
pending  to  abolish  the  Centnd  Board. 

C.  Pendleton, 
Correaponding  Secretary. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  February  19th,  1888. 

The  work  of  this  Association  in  1887,  if  not  more  useful,  is  more  apparently  our 
work  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Members  of  vour  Executive  Committee,  fearing  to  lose  by  delay  the  impetus 
gained  during  the  past  two  years  volunteered  to  contribute  |1500  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  a  school  m  cooking  for  the  session  of  1887-1888. 

The  Board  of  Education  accepted,  and,  as  a  result,  we  point  to  the  admirable 
classes  in  cooking  at  the  Normal  School  A  visit  to  this  school  will  be  more  con- 
vincing than  anv  statistics  upon  the  subject  The  class  instructed  is  the  third  of 
the  High  School  grade ;  so  that  it  is  not  given  to  the  class  in  Normal  training 

S roper.  In  view  of  the  probable  approaching  demand  for  teachers,  this  (Committee 
ope  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  deem  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  girls  who 
go  forward  next  winter  from  this  class  into  Class  A  or  the  fcmrth  and  gradnating 
year,  further,  special  instruction  in  Normal  methods  of  Cooking. 

The  State  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  to  examine  into  the  ques- 
tion of  manual  training  will  submit  their  report  January,  1889,  and  if  they  recom- 
mend the  introduction  into  the  girls*  schools  throughout  the  State  of  any  form  of 
household  economy,  the  question  of  supplying  teachers  will  become  an  important 
consideration.  If  this  class  shall  receive  Normal  instruction  in  cooking  as  well  as 
in  sewing,  they  will  have  new  avenues  of  usefulness  and  profit  opened  to  them, 
and  Philadelpma  will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  State  by  supplying 
this  need. 

The  projectors  of  this  school  and  the  Board  of  Education  must  feel  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  interest  shown  in  it,  and  especially  by  the  high  commendar 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  When  sewing  was  mtroduoed  in  1881  into 
the  Normal  Schools,  we  then  defined  our  purpose  and  scope  as  being  to  evolve,  or 
work  out,  in  our  own  Normal  School  a  svstem  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
household  economy  and  related  studies  which  shall  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
education  of  girls,  as  that  of  the  Russian  method  in  the  use  of  tools  as  applied  to 
the  education  of  boys.  Our  hopes  seem  to  be  rapidly  realizing  themselves  and  the 
results  are  of  general  application. 

The  Treasurer  has  submitted  to  you  the  report  of  the  expense  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  cooking  into  class  B  of  the  Normal  School,  for  the  winter  of  1887 
and  1888. 

Our  satisfaction  at  the  recent  betterment  of  the  schools  is  not  lessened,  but  rather 
increased,  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  been  only  one  of  the  agencies  concerned 
therein  ;  for  we  are  thereby  convinced  that  these  efforts  are  in  conformity  with  the 
trend  of  the  age.  As  the  workers  within  and  without  the  official  machinery  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  scope  and  limitations,  they  must  recognize  more  and 
more  the  value  of  all  these  complex  but  harmonious  aeencies.  The  President  and 
his  Associates  in  the  Board  of  Education,  Members  of  tne  Local  Boards,  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  Staff,  the  Kinderg&rten  or  Sub-Primary  Association  Society,  and 
the  Public  Education  Association  have  seen  the  attainment  of  many  of  the  obiects 
set  forth  nearly  seven  years  ago  in  the  circular  of  this  Society.  When  we  look  back 
and  recall  the  fact  that  there  were  then  no  Superintendents,  no  Supervisory  Prin- 
cipals, no  Kinder^rten,  no  Manual  Training  School,  no  Sewing  and  Cooking 
Classes,  it  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools. 

•  •••••• 

C.  Pendleton, 
Correaponding  Secretary, 
ABT— VOL  ? 64 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEL 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

January  21se,  1®J>. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  indicate  the  amount  and  the  direction  of  the  w(^ 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  by  this  Association. 

The  experimental  classes  in  cooking  in  the  Normal  School,  of  which  we  assumed 
the  expense,  proved  admirably  successful,  and  have  been  continued  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  under  an  especial  appropriation  of  (Councils. 

We  then  agreed  to  meet  the  expenses  for  one  year,  of  a  certain  number  of  central 
classes  in  cooking,  in  the  Normal  School  building  from  Grammar  Schools  ^niA^ : 
and  these  classes  have  proved  so  successful,  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  facilities 
of  this  one  Central  School,  that  we  invite  you  to  consider  the  advisability  oC  offerini: 
a  sufficient  sum  to  the  Board  to  enable  them  to  open  one  or  more  Central  Schools  <  f 
a  like  character,  so  that  this  important  department  of  education  may  be  extended 
at  once,  to  meet  the  unexpected  demand. 

THE  BXHIBrriON  BT  THE  BIANUAL  TRAINING  DEPA&TICENTS  OF  THE  FUBUC  SCHOOLS 

IN  1888. 

The  Society  offered  the  Board  of  Education  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expeisei 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  Manual  Training  Departments  connected  with  our  Public 
Schools.  In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  the  Board  held  an  exposition  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall  from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  the  8th  to  the  11th  of  May  [1888].  The  notable 
feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  presence  of  classes  under  instruction.  Eager  specta- 
tors crowded  about  the  driU  of  the  Kindergfirten,  the  little  seamstreases  using  their 
needles  intelligentlv  and  skillfully  under  the  verbal  direction  of  a  teacher,  i\ii 
Normal  School  Cooking  Class,  the  Industrial  Art  Classes,  and  the  busy  workshops 
of  the  Manual  Training  School.  Eighty  thousand  visitors  passed  through  thegate> 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Classes  were  ke|>t  at  work  dar 
and  evening,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  breach  of  discipline  reouiring  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police.  All  that  army  of  little  workers  was  easily  controlled  in 
these  new  conditions  by  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  exhibition  w&^ 
visited  by  many  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  importance  was  20 
generally  recognized  that  there  were  propositions  to  send  the  exhibits  to  Galifcama 
and  Australia,  at  the  expense  of  these  States.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  hfe  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  working  classes,  not  the  numerous  interesting  specimens  (if 
work,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  exhibit  the  accomplished  work  without 
the  educative  methvod. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  reflection  that  we  were  able  to  offer  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  opportunity  of  making  this  important  exposition  of  the  great  work 
which  they  are  accomplishing  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  dwell  at  length  upon  what  we  have  achieved  during  the  past  year,  for 
we  are  more  nearly  concerned  with  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  re^  vi 
this  report  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  project  we  have 
now  in  hand. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  project  for  the  establishnient  of 
a  High  School  for  girls  in  Applied  Household  Science. 

Such  a  school  should  answer  a  like  purpose  in  the  education  of  girls,  as  the  ad- 
mirable manual  high  school,  in  the  training  of  boys,  and  shouldf  cover  similar 
ground. 

It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  this  ground  is  generally  understood.  Professor 
James  states  it  ably  and  succinctly  in  his  article  in  the  Andover  Review  for  October, 
1888,  under  the  heading  of  '*  Manual  Training  in  the  PubUc  Schools  in  its  Ecxv 
nomic  Aspect." 

The  words  of  Professor  James,  as  a  member  of  this  socletv,  appeals  to  us  with 
peculiar  force,  and  his  membersliip  and  sympathy  lend  weignt  to  our  recommen- 
dation. 

After  quotinfi;  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  article  by  Professor 
James  urging  the  educational  value  of  Manual  Training,  the  re^wrt 
proceeds  to  advocate  the  founding  of  the  proposed  High  School  for 
Uirls. 
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The  subject  is  so  new,  so  technical,  and  so  important,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it 
within  the  compass  of  a  report. 

We  will  treat  of  it  under  two  heads :  that  of  organization  and  that  of  demand  and 
need. 

THB  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUCH  A  SCHOOL. 

It  must  be  educative,  must  eliminate  co  struction,  must  cover  a  sufficient  num> 
ber  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  functions  and  occupations  of  women,  to 
make  it  of  general  and  not  special  application,  must  lead  to  many-sided  activities 
and  abut  in  diversity  of  employment,  must  educate  the  hand  and  the  brain. 

What  are  the  functions  and  occupations  of  women? 

We  answer  in  one  sentence :  The  family^  under  the  economy  of  the  house. 

Whatever  enters  into  the  house;  whatever  emanates  from  it.  Li^ht,  fuel,  ven- 
tilation, food,  material  structure,  and  appointment  on  the  one  hana;  and  on  the 
other  that  to  which  all  these  minister,  the  entity  of  the  family. 

What  group  of  principles  underly  these  high  functions  and  occupations? 

The  underlying  principles  of  Applied  Household  Sciencs. 

Such  a  school  should  have  three  departments:  Letters  proper,  Science,  and  Man- 
ual Training. 

The  Department  of  Letters  should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boys'  Manual  Training 
School,  be  sufficiently  advance:!  and  comprehensive  to  entitle  the  graduate  to  enter 
advanced  institutions  of  learning;  and  should  be,  in  its  historic  and  practical  train- 
ing^, directed  towards  the  evolution  and  administration  of  the  house. 

The  Scientific  Department  should  be  based  upon  chemistry,  by  the  experimental, 
and  not  by  the  text-book,  method. 

The  Manual  Department  should  train  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  drawing,  in  model- 
ing, in  carpentermg,  in  weaving,  staining,  dyeing,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  there  should  be  the  application,  in  original  work,  of  the 
principles  acquired. 

The  graduate  would  thus  have  designed,  woven,  dyed,  and  made  a  costume,  or 
curtain,  or  carpet,  or  sofa,  or  model  for  room  or  house.  And  now  we  begin  to  see 
how  training  m  these  various  principles  would  lead  to  diversity  of  employment, 
and  how  the  girls  who  have  been  led  by  the  old  method  of  the  schools  to  be- 
come saleswomen,  type- writers,  and  telegraph  operators,  would  be  led  to  seek 
employment  in  dyeing,  in  weaving,  for  the  weaving  that  is  now  done  is  merely  a 
mechanical  feeding  of  the  machine,  as  forewomen,  eventually,  in  factories,  as  house- 
keepers, meaning  by  this  term  not  the  women  who  stand  superintending  the  shak- 
ing of  carpets,  but  those  who  superintend  the  whole  administration  of  the  house. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  women  should  not  be  qualified  for  the  positions  of 
housekeepers  and  caterers  in  private  houses  and  public  hotels. 

Here  are  possibilities  and  fields  of  employment  not  only  entirely  new  to  women, 
but  entirely  new  in  any  excepting  a  limited  and  empyrical  sense. 

What  is  this  new,  unused,  dormant,  potential  force  which  we  are  about  disen- 
gaging, to  the  infinite  and  incalculable  l^nefit  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  the  latent  ener^es  of  trained  and  disciplined  womanhood. 

If  we  develop  these  in  the  direction  of  the  functions  and  occupations  of  men,  not 
only  do  we  overcrowd  these  fields,  but  we  lose  all  that  entirely  unused,  unde- 
termined force  which  we  call,  in  the  concrete,  woman. 

There  is  in  the  effort  to  adjust  the  liberty  of  women  to  the  new  political  and  social 
conditions  this  great  possibility  of  incalculable  value;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
correlative  fact  that  there  is,  in  the  repugnance  which  many  women  feel  toward 
their  own  emancipation,  a  wholesome  apprehension  that  they  may  be  remodelled, 
instead  of  regenerated.  Out  of  these  conflicting  extremes,  that  liberty  which  means 
law,  that  development  which  means  growth,  must  come,  or  we  shall  see  our  civil- 
ization fail  in  the  direction  of  the  overthrow  of  the  family  as  the  unit  in  the  State. 

No  other  agency  will  be  so  potent  to  arrest  such  a  catastrophe;  and  we  speak  with 
some  authority  as  we  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  body  who  have  been  for  the 
past  seven  years  working  upon  this  problem. 

If  in  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  women  to  the  family  and  the  State,  we  vindi- 
cate the  eulogium  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  in  **  what  concerns  the  solving  of  the 
political  and  social  problem  we  see  clear  and  think  straight,"  we  shall  not  fail,  for 
this  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  clamoring  for  an  answer. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  DEMAND  AND  THB  NEED  FOR  SUCH  A  SCHOOL? 

First,  there  is  the  conscious  demand  which  must  necessarially  lag  far  behind  the 
actual  need. 
There  is  much  of  this  demand.    All  over  the  country  a  casting  about  for  depart- 
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meats  of  manual  training  for  women ;  schools  of  arts  and  industries  establislied 
here  and  elsewhere ;  weaving,  Ac.,  introduced  into  the  olasees  of  the  PennsylTaoia 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art :  minor  arts,  sewing,  and  cooking  ccmnected  with  the 
system  of  public  education. 

All  these  are  admirable,  but  it  will  not  do  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  introduction  here  and  there  of  one  or  more  departments  in  the  occupations  ol 
women,  either  in  pubUc  or  private  schools,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  no 
more  a  solution  than  the  placing  in  the  schoolroom  of  a  bench  and  tools  with  in- 
struction in  carpentry  would  have  solved  the  problem  of  manual  training  for  boys. 

Manual  training  for  women  is,  from  two  causes,  in  pecuhar  danger  of  falling  into 
this  pitfall  of  construction  or  training  for  special  induistrieB. 

There  is  no  jealous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  women  of  the  overcrowding  of 
their  occupations,  and,  as  yet,  no  educative  system  in  practice  answering  to  the 
Russian  method  in  the  underlying  principles  of  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  this  educative 
system,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  women,  that  we  now  propose  to.  the  Board.  It  is 
between  the  Scylla  of  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cliarybdis  of  special  con- 
struction on  the  other,  that  we  show  you  a  channel  where  you  may  pass  m  safety. 

Sewing,  cooking,  draMrin^,  modelling,  are  sought  with  eagerness  pv  the  pupils. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  mtroduce  sewing  into  the  Normal  Schools  the  pupils  in 
four  classes  were  asked  to  indicate  their  interest  by  raising  the  right  hand  ;  all  but 
four  of  those  one  hundred  and  sixty  hands  were  raised  in  eager  approvaL 

When  the  central  Cooking  School  for  Grammar  School  Kirls  was  opened  this 
winter  at  the  Normal  School  building,  there  were  six  hundred  aj^licants  in  excess 
of  the  facilities,  and  the  applications  ceased  only  because  of  the  impossibility'  of 
securing  admission. 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  industrial  education  has  been  recognized  by 
the  legislature  in  the  bill  creatines  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  in  the  address  of 
the  Governor  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  present  session.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners is  awaited  with  mterest.  Sufficient  is  known  of  their  probable  recom- 
mendations to  show  that  such  a  school  as  we  propose  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  movement 

We  have  spoken  of  the  demand ;  let  us  show  somewhat  of  the  need  of  such  a 
school. 

The  decadence  of  apprenticeship  and  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  machine 
upon  the  mechanic,  whose  whole  intellectual  energy  and  hand-skill  are  employed 
in  one  mechanical,  often-repeated,  unvaried  occupation,  led  men  to  devise  a  method 
of  education  which  should  rescue  the  manhood  of  the  nation  from  this  degradation, 
and  the  laborer  from  his  ignominious  ix)8ition  as  the  mere  slave  of  the  lamp  which 
science  has  lighted  and  capital  evoked  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  liberal  education  which  was  given  formerly  to  women  within  the  home, 
where  they  wove,  spun,  weaved,  preserved,  baked,  sewed,  and  mended,  has  Bito 
fallen  into  decadence. 

All  these  diversified  occupations  have  been  specialized..  The  fibre  is  spun  in  one 
factory,  woven  into  textile  fabrics  in  another,  cut  and  made  up  into  garments  in  a 
third  and,  finally,  sold  by  one  ignorant  woman  behind  a  counter  to  another  as 
ignorant  in  front  of  it. 

Yeast  is  manufactured  by  a  company;  bread  is  baked  in  a  shop  and  sold  to  a 
housekeeper  who  does  not  Imow  the  difference  between  dry  and  fresh  yeast,  and 
who  supposes  fineness  and  whiteness  in  flour  to  be  synonymous  with  sweetness  and 
nutrition. 

Unsavory  odors  greet  the  fretted  mistress  upon  the  threshold  of  her  house,  and 
little  does  she  imagine  that  a  proner  understanding  of  ventilation  would  remove 
them  altogether,  or  that  a  little  skul  in  cooking  would  convert  them  into  appetizing 
and  delicate  aromas. 

She  has  never  heard  of  the  five  degrees  of  boiling  recognized  in  France. 

She  does  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  boil  a  cabbage  inoffensively.  How  should 
she,  when  she  does  even  not  know  that  she  can  increase  the  temperature  erf  boiling 
water  by  the  simple  addition  of  salt ;  and,  never  having  heard  of  essential  oils,  how 
should  she  know  that  she  has  liberated  them  ? 

She  accepts  moths  as  a  scriptural  dispensation,  and,  even  if  she  cleariy  appre- 
hends that  they  live  upon  her  woolen  fabrics,  it  has  never  dawned  upon  her 
darkened  intelhgence  that  they  originate  in  the  imperfectly-cured  hair  which  she 
has  so  innocently  and  confidingly  bought  of  her  upholsterer. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  a  thousand  women  in  Philadelphia  knew  th» 
cause  and  understood  the  prevention  of  moths,  there  would  not  be  a  single  moth  in 
any  house  in  this  city. 

The  same  applies  to  poisonous  dyes,  imperfect  dyeing,  split  and  defective  threads. 
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It  will  be  asked,  are  you  running  amuck  against  modem  methods,  sabdiTisonof 
labor,  &c.  ? 

Not  at  all ! 

If  you  educate  one  hundred  girls  in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  we  are  ready  to 
let  the  economic  question  of  labor  settle  itself. 

It  will  then  be  immaterial  whether  one  of  these  girls,  grown  to  womanhood, 
makes  all  the  yeast,  and  another  weaves  all  the  cloth,  for  each  will  know  all  the 
processes,  and  will  be  intelligent  in  purchasing  and  skillful  in  using  the  articles 
which  enter  into  her  house. 

A  few  women  have,  no  doubt,  with  difficulty,  solved  these  questions  more  or 
less  perfectly  in  their  own  interests,  but  their  number  is  too  small  to  be  anything 
but  excej^tionsd,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  making  a  general  impression  upon  the 
commumty. 

It  is  from  such  women  that  this  project  receives  the  greatest  encouragement,  for 
they  alone  are  qualified  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  introduction  oi 
educative  methods  in  the  training  of  women  for  the  administration  of  the  house. 

If  the  decadence  of  apprenticeemp  creates  demand  for  manual  training  as  being 
esaential  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  boy,  how  much  more  important  is 
it  that  mental  and  manual  training  should  be  given  to  the  girl,  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  unthrift,  clumsiness,  dullness,  which  is  falling  up<Hi  women 
from  the  decadence  of  home  training  in  household  economy. 

Such  training  as  we  propose,  while  tending  to  lucrative  occupations,  so  far  from 
disqualifying  women  for  their  natural  duties,  would  prepare  them,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  prepared,  for  the  administration  of  their  own  homes. 

So  far  public  education  in  this  community  leads  only  to  one  career  for  women. 

The  j^rofession  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  highest,  and  should  be  one  of  the  liberal, 
professions,  and,  moreover,  it  is  no  doubt  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  schools, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  destiny  of  woman. 

The  whole  system  of  education  for  women  is  practically  a  feeder  of  the  Normal 
School ;  but  such  a  high  school  in  Applied  Household  Science  as  we  propose  would 
lead  to  lucrative  employments  as  b(K>kkeepers,  designers,  housekeepers,  caterers, 
dyers,  bakers,  upholsterers,  decorators,  dressmakers,  forewomen  in  factories ;  and 
the  graduates  of  the  first  model  school  of  this  character  would  be,  as  were  the 
graduates  of  the  first  manual  training  school  for  boys  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  demand  alloveir  the  country  as  teachers  of  the  new  method. 

There  is  a  demand,  in  view  of  the  overpressure  upon  women  who  are  the  heads  of 
households,  in  this  day  of  such  complex  and  varied  interests,  for  relief  from  the 
supervision  of  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  house — ^for  trained  managers ; 
and  the  introduction  of  graduates  from  such  a  school  as  forewomen  in  factories  is 

Srobably  the  only  practical  means  of  reaching  the  factory  girls  and  solving  the 
ifficult  problem  of  this  dangerous  social  condition  growing  up  in  our  midst. 

Charlotte  Pendleton, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Public  Education  AsMdation, 

A  large  well-printed  pamphlet  of  34  pages  entitled  *' Scheme  for 
a  Girls*  High  School,"  contains  the  schedule  of  courses  as  given  in 
the  Boys'  High  School, — The  City  Manual  Training  School, — aftei 
which  the  proposed  girls'  school  is  closely  modelled. 

The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  Roman  type,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
schedules  of  the  courses  in  the  City  Manual  Training  School  for 
Boys.  Such  additions,  or  changes,  as  are  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
Boys'  course,  to  adapt  the  school  for  the  needs  of  girls,  are  printed 
in  italics.     The  principal  changes  are  here  given. 

SCHEME  FOR  A  OIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  principles  of  the  itae  of  tools,  underlying  the  large  number  of  trades  and  in- 
dustries entering  into  the  house,  may  be  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  education  as  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  underlining  the  trades 
common  to  men. 

Training  for  women  in  the  principles  of  applied  household  science,  would  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  preparing  for  the  occupations  which  enter  into  the  adr 
mintstratian  of  the  house,  as  well  as  lead  to  many  lucrative  trades  bearing  upon  the 
construction  of  the  house.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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It  is  impossible  to  overeat itnate  the  importmice  of  selecting  principles  underiyifig 
Kttch  trades  and  occupations  tclddiy  leading  to  lucrative  employments  for  tromtn. 
may  not  lead  aioay  from  their  important  functions  as  home-makers. 

The  tools  from  which  tee  seek,  therefore,  to  extract  the  underlying  principi^  an 
those  which  enter  into  tlie  construction  and  administration  of  the  hou^e. 

Many  of  these  are  the  same  as  the  Manual  Department  connected  with  the  Bu^' 
High  School. 

We  have  taken  the  annucU  catalogue  of  this  school  and  modified  it  in  those  dirre- 
tions  which  tve  consider  desirable  in  connection  with  manual  trainiiig  of  girls. 

The  matter  in  roman  type  is  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manual  Training  Sckoi4 
for  Boys. 

Five  parallel  lines  of  study  are  given  in  the  Boys'  course  of  three 
years.  In  the  first,  "  Language  and  Literature,"  the  only  change  is 
to  substitute  **  and  one  modern  foreign  language  "  instead  of  **  Ger- 
man." In  the  fifth  course  "  Tool  Instruction,"  etc.,  "pottery,  card- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving  "  are  added. 

In  the  detailed  courses  under  Language  and  Literature  the  follow- 
ing is  added : 

Literature  should  treat  of  social  customs,  as  in  the  Cantertmry  Tcdes,  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  John  GhUpin,  the  Old  English  Ballads,  MUes  Standish,  Hans  BreiimaH, 
The  Commemoration  Ode,  and  the  students  should  he  led  to  search  for  literary  treat- 
ment of  subjects  of  which  they  have  acquired  a  scientific  and  historical  knovled^. 
For  instance :  Homer^s  women,  Penelope  and  her  web,  the  loom,  spinning  and  wear- 
ing in  pure  literatWre,  the  grain  in  Egyptian  burials,  etc.  The  essays  should  treat 
of  the  science,  art,  literature,  history  or  ethics  of  the  house. 

In  the  course  under  history  is  added : 

Tfte  department  of  history  should  trace  domestic  and  social  customs,  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  arid  administration  of  the  house,  rather  than  records  of  dynasties 
and  campaigns. 

In  the  "Course  in  Science,"  the  following  sentences  e8i)ecially  in 
the  sciences  underlying  the  construction  and  administration  of  the 
house  and  "especially  as  to  food,  heat,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
hygiene,"  are  aaded. 

Under  Chemistry: 

Chemistry  should  be  somewhat  enlarged,  as  it  is  at  the  basis  of  so  much  that  enters 
into  the  construction  arid  administration  of  houees. 

Action  of  alkalies,  acids,  etc.,  upon  tins,  textile  fibres,  etc, 

*  *  *  *  «  »  • 

In  place  of  metallurgy  u^e  propose  a  course  in  advanced  chemistry,  that  is,  in  the 
natural  organic  processes,  such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  processes  of  fermentation  in 
bread,  wine  and  vinegar,  in  decomposition  of  milk  and  similar  food  products : 
demonstration  of  physical  condition  of  impurities  found  in  air  and  trater;  use  of 
th^  microscope,  especially  to  discover  the  forms  of  vjoods,  crystals  and  textile  ibret. 

We  advocate  teaching  these  branches  by  tracing  processes,  in  the  spirit  of  thenete 
education,  rattier  than  by  text  precept  and  analysis. 

Under  Physiology : 

We  would  modify  this  study  so  a«  to  throw  out  theory  and  dissection,  and  to  make 
it  a  truly  moral  agency  by  demonstrating  effects  of  heat  and  impurities  introduced 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  by  showing  the  principles  underlyitig  the  moral  laws  en- 
acted by  church  and  state  at  various  times,  proving  that  these  are  not  based  upon 
arbitrary  edicts,  but  on  some  natural  scientific  conditions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  latrs 
of  the  Jew  governing  the  eating  of  pork,  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  law  in  M 
Eastern  countries,  and  tlie  dangers,  with  remedy,  in  this  country,  always  shoving 
the  underlying  principle  rather  than  the  dogmatic  law. 

In  the  "  Course  in  Drawing,"  all  the  introductory  paragraphs  are 
here  given;  the  proposed  additions  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the 
new  girls'  schools  are  printed  in  italics. 
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FOURTH,— COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  its  application  to  Manual  Training  cannot  be  over- 
estimatea.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  step  m  manual  training.  Without  drawing,  the 
use  of  tools  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  imitation,  and  has  little  value  as  an  edu- 
cational factor.  From  the  conception  of  the  idea  to  its  expression  in  the  concrete 
material,  the  drawing  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mechanical  processes  are 
logically  developed,  and  brought  to  a  definite  and  practical  form. 

From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  interpret  working  drawings, 
and  to  reproduce  from  them  the  indicated  forms.  He  must  understand  the  lim- 
^oa^  in  which  they  are  described,  and  acquire  by  education  and  experience  the 
ability  to  obey  it. 

While  drawing  underlies  all  industrial  work,  its  application  is  not  limited  to  me- 
chanical construction.  Throughout  all  the  departments,  drawing  is  the  common 
language  used  in  explaining  facts,  ideas  and  principles.  By  means  of  historical, 
botanical,  and  topographical  maps,  literary  and  economic  charts,  geometric  dia- 
grams, anatomical  and  geological  sketches,  the  pupil  graphically  exjHresses  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  class-room. 

Drawing  is  at  least  as  valuable  in  the  manual  training  of  girls  in  principles  of 
tools  underlying  the  household  handicrafts  as  in  tJie  principles  underlying  the  trades 
followed  by  men.  We  would  make  this  branch  more  educative,  and  less  imitative 
than  heretofore,  seeking  always  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  art  as  well  as  industry.  We  toould  make  decorative  drawing  bear  a  true 
relation  to  such  a  school  by  taking  the  forms  revealed  by  the  microscope  as  the  sub- 
jects. The  girl  should  draw  the  underlying  forms  so  revealed  in  the  cereals,  textile 
fibres,  crystals,  etc.,  which  pass  under  her  hands.  By  thus  incorporating  them  in 
their  appropriate  fabrics  she  unll  not  fail  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  relation  of 
form,  color  and  texture.  For  instance,  by  draunng  the  underlying  forms  in  flax, 
silk,  cotton  and  wool,  and  then  weaving  these  forms  magnified  into  the  linen,  silk, 
cotton  and  woolen  products,  and  by  combining  with  the  favorite  birds-egg  blue,  the 
texture  of  the  shell,  she  will  produce  entirely  new  and  lovely  effects. 

The  principle  of  reducing  large  objects  for  decoration  is  uml  understood,  but  the 
principle  of  magnifying  underlying  forms  has  never  been  exploited ;  and  it  would 
nave  the  highest  value  in  leading  the  mind  to  perceive  that  beauty  is  integral  and  not 
superimposed.  It  would  lead  to  a  true  canon  in  art,  and  correct  much  of  the  confu- 
si  n  which  distorts  modem  art  and  industry.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  sense  edu- 
cative. 

'    The  Course  in  Drawing  has  three  general  divisions: — 

First. — Constructive  drawing,  as  the  basis  of  all  industrial  pursuits. 
Second. — Representative  drawing,  designed  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, to  teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately  and  to  train  the  hand  to  delineate 
rapidly  the  forms  of  objects. 

Third. — Decorative  drawing,  used  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  taste,  and  de- 
veloping an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

MoDEUNQ  IN  Clay. 
(Third  Year.) 

•  »•*••• 

In  day  modeling,  instead  of  merely  copying  the  complex  forms  of  highly  develtwed 
art  periods,  we  would  have  them  originate  simple  forms,  the  principles  of  which  they 
have  learned  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  first  developments  of  historic  races, 
in  vessels  for  cooking,  jf)orous  water-coolers,  such  as  were  ueed  by  the  Egyptians,  etc. 
Here  again  the  magnified  underlying  form  cotdd  be  used  in  decoration. 

In  the  '*  Course  in  Tool  Instruction"  the  following  is  added  : 

In  place  of  the  tool  instruction  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  v>e  would  introduce  a 
bale  of  cotton,  a  baa  of  wool  and  flax,  and  a  quantity  of  silk,  and  pass  aU  these 
through  their  severtu  processes.  We  would  also  carry  construction  in  wood  articles 
further  than  in  the  boys'  school,  and  ux  wotdd  introduce  the  potter's  wheel.  We 
would  thus  keep  the  balance  of  training  in  mental  processes  and  hand  skUl. 
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In  the  list  of  "  EJquipments,"  under  '^Mechanical  Department, 
Wood  Shop,"  the  following  change  is  suggested  : 

In  place  of  forge  shop  we  uxwld  have  17  lootM,  sufficient  for  danes  of  ^  girif 
The  use  and  care  of  these  would  teach  something  of  power,  engineering^  eU.,  without 
which  no  one  can  go  forward  to  any  mechanical  emplogment. 

Under  "Foundry:" 

Desks  for  gas  fixtures  to  he  eonnecied  with  the  cooking  apparatus  eomstrueted  (y 
the  girls. 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  the  following  acknowledgment : 

We  wish  to  adcnowlcdge  hereformaUy  the  assistcmce  rendered  us  in  the  prepant- 
ti4M  of  this  scheme  by  Morris  Longslrethy  Esq.^  M,  D.;  Professor  Sayre,  /Vtfirtpo/  of 
the  Bom^  Manual  Training  School ;  Professors  Henderson  and  EntwitU,  of  ih£ 
Manual  Training  Sdiool,  and  Miss  Stewart,  the  teadier  of  KindergSrten  Methods 
in  the  Normal  School. 

CHARLOTTB  PKNDLETOy, 

AucB  Ljppinoott, 
From  the  Baoecutive  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

INTBODUCTION, 

This  Society,  which  seems  modeled  after  the  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion whose  history  has  just  been  given,  is  of  ve^  recent  origin. 
Prom  the  "Memorial"  presented  by  it.  to  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1889,  are  taken  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  which  must  serve  to  set  forth  the  organization  and 
purposes  of  this.new  body  which  seeks  to  become  an  active  element 
m  civic  life. 

While  the  executive  official  bodies  in  charge  of  the  direction  of  the 
city  schools  of  the  Metropolis,  are  in  no  such  need  of  re-ormnization 
as  were  those  of  Philadelphia  when,  in  1880,  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  that  city  was  formed, — since  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  then  unknown  in    Philadelphia,  has  long 
existed  in  New  York  City, — there  is,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  every  large  city,  ample  room  for  such  intelligent  watch- 
fulness of  school  management  as  public-spirited  citizens,  cooperating 
with  experienced,  capable  educators,  can  properly  undertake.    Such 
associations,  making  it  their  business  to  f  urnisli  to  the  public  accu- 
rate information  in  regard  to  all  matters  aflPecting  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools,  serve  to  create  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which 
will  sustain  the  educational  officials  in  their  efforts  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  schools  of  the  people.    So  large  and  diverse  are  the 
numerous  legitimate  expenditures  of  a  great  city,  and  so  onerous  is 
the  burden  of  taxes,  that  each  interest  is  forced  to  struggle  to  obtain 
its  due  proportion  of  the  public  monies.     So  many  are  the  demands 
whose  claims  are  obvious  and  irresistible, — such  as  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  sewers,  the  streets,  the  docks,  the  public  buildings  and 
the  patks,  and  for  the  pay  of  firemen  and  police,  that  the  cry  of 
little  children  for  the  bread  of  knowledge  is  hardly  heard  amid  the 
clamor  of  strong  men  earnestly  contending  for  their  special  needs. 

The  schools  are  always  the  first  to  suffer  if  retrenchment  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  On  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  economy,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  relentlessly  cut  down,  the  building  of  new  school  houses 
is  at  once  stopped,  and  so  the  expenditures  of  the  city  are  lessened, 
just  exactly  wnere  they  should  be  increased ;  for,  in  every  growing 
town,  the  needs  of  expenditure  for  the  schools,  are  always  growing; 
both  because  the  number  of  school  children  is  increasing,  ana 
because  the  progress  of  the  world  is  so  rapid,  that  new  studies  and 
new  methods  of  training  the  pupils  to  meet  the  changing  conditions, 
are  continually  and  imperatively  demanded.  The  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, the  movement  for  manual  training,  the  introduction  of  public 
kindergarten,  each  and  all  of  which  are  changes  and  additions  to  the 
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educational  forces  of  the  community,  and  each  of  which  increast^i? 
the  first  cost  of  the  schools,  are  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  those  wh»« 
have  given  most  attention  to  educational  needs,  urgently demandetl. 
If  this  statement  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  activity  of  such  a  Public  Education  Society  in 
every  city ;  that  is,  in  the  rush  of  private  enterprise  and  in  the  pres-? 
of  demands  of  the  various  public  needs,  there  is  a  necessity  for  th»^ 
combination  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  whose  relation  t<5  the  financial  interests  of  individuals  and 
communities  is  not  so  immediately  obvious,  though  by  no  means  i> 
it  less  essential.  The  needs  of  such  public  interest  in  the  schools, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  relate 
to  the  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  examinations,  etc,  an? 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  memorial  itself.  The  Memorial  of  the 
New  York  Society  begins  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

The  Public  Education  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  organized  to  "  inform 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  current  systems  of  education,  and  to  suggest  such 
improvements  therein  as  may  from  time  to  time  2q>pear  expedient/*  respectfully 
presents  the  following  facts  and  suggestions  for  your  official  consideration. 

The  Public  Education  Society  beUeves  that  the  present  public  school  sjnstem  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  defective,  (1)  in  respect  to  accommodations  provided :  (2i 
in  respect  to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction;  (3)  in  respect  to  administration. 
In  support  of  this  belief,  we  would  submit  the  following  statement : 

Several  pages  follow  of  carefully  compiled  statistics  under  the  first 
head — ' '  In  respect  to  accommodations  provided ;" — ^showing  the  school 
population,  number  and  distribution  of  the  teaching  force,  etc.,  and 
the  number  of  school  sittings  afforded  by  the  city. 

From  this  the  final  paragraph  is  taken. — 

Under  the  head  of  deficient  accommodations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject 
of  play-grounds  for  the  pupils,  or  the  lack  of  them,  should  receive  your  attention. 
For  the  preservation  of  health  and  for  the  necessary  relief  from  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room,  some  place  should  be  provided  m  connection  with  every  school 
building  where  the  children  may  freely  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  is  so  groat  that  purchases  of  ground  adjoining  the  school- 
houses  cannot  be  made  for  this  ])urpo6e,  we  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
London,  similar  conditions  prevail;  and  there,  the  problem  has  been  successfuUv  and 
satisfactorily  solved  by  placing  play-grounds  upon  tiie  roofs  of  the  sdiool  buOdinga. 

Under  the  second  topic,  matters  germane  to  this  Report  are  dis- 
cussed, as  follows : 

As  to  Courses  and  Methods  of  Instruction:  A  comparison  of  the  course  of  studr 
pursued  in  the  New  York  Citv  Schools,  with  those  in  use  in  the  elementaiy  schools 
m  France,  Prussia,  Baden  and  other  European  coimtries,  makes  it  plain  tfaAt  in  tlu^ 
city  less  progress  is  made  in  the  various  branches  of  taowledge  oy  pupils  of  the 
same  age  than  in  foreign  countries;  and  this  is  so,  despite  the  fact  tiiat  the  acbod 
children  here,  are  hard-worked  and  the  school  curriculum  overcrowded.  In  the 
foreign  countries  just  referred  to,  reading,  spelling,- and  composition  writing  sk 
better  and  more  effectually  taught  than  with  us;  geometry  (liaumlehre)^  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  study  of  simple  and  familiar  space-relations,  is  taught  very  early 
and  with  excellent  results;  universal  history,  illustrated  by  biographical  sketch*^ 
follows  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  mother-country,  and  in  outline  at  least,  i» 
taught  to  children  of  the  same  age  as  those  in  our  grammar  schools:  geography  i^ 
far  better  and  more  practically  taught  than  here,  unless  we  make  an  ejcoeption  id 
favor  of  certain  individual  teachers  who  have  adopted  the  newer  methods;  natural 
science  is  taught  systematically  and  with  continual  reference  to  observation  aD<i 
experiment;  drawing  is  far  better  than  here,  and  is  treated  as  a  most  important 
and  not  as  a  subsidiary  subject  of  instruction;  and,  finally,  vocal  music  ana  phyii* 
cal  training  are  looked  upon  as  important  factors  in  the  cliild^s  education,  and  nfA 
as  non-essentials  to  be  provided  for  if  possible,  after  everything  else  has  been  ooo- 
sidered.  D,giti,ed  by  V^OOglC 
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The  point  is  then  made,  that  in  New  York  City  some  sixty  thou- 
sand school  children  leave  the  schools  before  they  reach  the  &ge  of 
twelve  years,  and,  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  arrangement  of 
studies  which  only  looks  to  continuous  progression  through  all  the 
school  grades,  is  criticised  as  follows  : 

Some  of  the  evils  of  the  methods  now  in  use  are  these  (a)  The  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  manual  leaves  no  room  for  original  work,  but  deprives  principal  and  teachers 
of  discretionary  power,  and  enforces  needless  uniformity.  The  manual  might  be 
useful  with  others  of  its  kind  if  taken  as  a  suggestion,  but  it  is  now  used  as  the  one 
absolute  authority  for  the  education  of  more  th^n  150,000  children,  and  has  been  so 
used  for  many  years  with  very  few  changes  for  the  better.  Great  advance  has 
been  made  in  educational  methods  during  this  /period,  but  little  or  none  of  this  ad- 
vance has  found  its  way  into  the  manual  in  use  m  this  city. 

THE  SACRIFICB  OP  EDUCATION  TO  EXAMINATION. 

(b)  The  character  and  kind  of  tests  imposed  upon  pupils  and  teachers  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  success  of  class-room  work,  are  baa.  In  this  connection,  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Ntneteenth  Century  Review  for  November  1888,  and  signed 
by  several  hundred  of  the  leading  educators  and  thinking  men  and  women  of  Great 
Britain.  The  objections  which  they  urge  against  the  use  of  examinations  as  an  en  1 
instead  of  a  means,  apply  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New 
York  City.  The  annual  examinations  by  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  are  merely 
memory  exercises  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  are  marked  as  such ;  they  have 
no  reference  to  the  general  growth  of  the  pupil's  mind  from  year  to  year,  nor  to 
their  increasing  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 

THESE  EVILS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  standard  of  perfection  set  in  these  examinations,  is  often  reached  but  always  at 
great  cost  to  the  pupil,  since  it  means  almost  endless  drill  and  cram.  This  evil  is  great- 
est in  the  primary  grades.  Children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  are  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  thirteen  subjects  and  marked  upon  them,  when  many  of  the  little  ones 
have  not  been  in  school  three  months.  It  is  true,  tiiat  these  thirteen  subjects  may  easily 
be  grouped  under  three  or  four  heads,  but  they  are  not  so  taught,  nor  are  the  exami- 
nations so  held.  The  persistent  and  inhuman  cramming  required  to  bring  seventy 
or  eighty  such  young  children  up  to  a  high  class  average  in  all  these  subjects, 
crowds  out  the  possibility  of  rational  teaching  from  the  first  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
last.  In  a  class  of  75,  hesitation  on  the  part  of  12,  puts  the  teacher  in  the  second 
nuik.  In  a  class  of  50,  seven  or  eight  failures  will  have  this  result.  On  this 
marking  depends  the  teacher's  rank  and  chances  for  future  promotion,  and  from 
these  markings  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  made  an  object  to  the  teacher,  both 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  overcrowd  her  class  room.  Li  the  grammar  school, 
the  same  end  is  kept  in  view  and  the  same  means  are  employed  to  reach  it.  The 
nervous  strain  on  tne  pupil  is  the  greatest  in  the  highest  ^des,  as  here,  there  are 
two  sets  of  examinations  which  must  be  crammed  for.  First,  the  Superintendent's 
test,  and  then  the  examinations  for  the  Normal  and  City  Colleges.  The  questions 
l^ven  at  these  last  examinations  may  not  be  difficult ;  they  may  fall  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  candidate's  knowledge,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  evil  of  allowing  and 
encouraging  thousands  of  children  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  few  hundred 
vacancies,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  cramming  for  admission  to  a  higher  insti- 
tution. This,  of  itself,  destroys  the  independent  hfe  of  the  schools  and  effectually 
cripples  them. 

The  features  of  administration  are  then  discussed  at  some  length 
and  the  suggestion  is  made,  that  an  additional  "Council  of  Educa- 
tional Experts"  could  wisely  be  associated  with  the  City  Board  of 
Education.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  this 
Memorial  sum  up  as  follows : 

We  have  thus,  in  outline,  given  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  our  opinion 
^nceming  the  deficiency  of  the  school  system  is  based.  We  eamestl}^  recommend 
that  they  be  investigated,  and  steps  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  the  direction  indicated.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  investigation  can  be 
*^^t  undertaken  by  a  Si)ecial  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  Com- 
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miffik^  should  include  some  members  of  recognized  reputation  and  authority : 
nutters  of  education.  The  recommendations  of  such  a  Commiaskm,  Dttdeah< 
thorou^  and  impartial  investigation,  will  afford  the  Board  of  Educatkmaniif^  i 
excellent  and  most  satisfactory  basis  of  action.  For  the  constitution  of  socii  • 
Commisaion,  legislative  authority  may  be  necessary ;  but  we  believe  that  thepubii. 
interests  demand,  and  that  pubhc  opinion  will  commend  such  steps. 

Should  this  suggestion  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  Honorable  body,  the  Pa^- 
lic  Education  Society  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  w\m 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  draftinga  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legi^ 
lature  now  in  seesicm,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  m\^> 
gate  the  operaticHiB  of  the  school-law  in  this  city,  to  revise  and  codify  the  ame. 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  the  school  system. 

All  of  which  is  reqwctfully  submitted  on  behak  of  the  Public  Education  SocietT 

February  6, 1889. 

Nicholas  Murbat  Butler 
Hbnbt  T.  Sattirleb 
John  B.  Pinb 
Katb  V.  Thompson 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Butler,  the  energetic  President  of  the  **Xew 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers/'  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  presenting  this  statement,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  interests  of  Manual  Training  and  of  Drawing  will  not  be  neg- 
lected by  this  new  society. 

PuBUc  Education  Socibty 

OF  THE 

City  or  New  York. 


[Orgsniaed,  June.  1868.] 
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APPENDIX  isr. 


PAPERS 

BELATINO  TO  VARIOUS  PHASES  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGUND 


AS  SET  FORTH  BT 


SOME  LEADING  ENGLISH  EDUCATORS  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  OFFICIALS. 


I.  Introduction. 
rL  Liyerpool  CouncU  of  Education— Prize  Distribution  to  Elementary  Schools. 
(1886.) 

(a)  Opening  address  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool. 

(b)  Giniditions  of  schofarahips  announced  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Address  on  "  Technical  Education  "  by  Frof essor  Sir.  Henry  Roscoe. 
(cQ  Brief  concluding  remarks  by  local  authorities. 

in.  Extract  from  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Hele-Shaw,  University  Ck>llege, 

Liverpool.    (iS?.) 
IV.  Prize  Distribution  in  Sheffield,  England.    (January,  1888.)    Two  Addresses 
by  Educational  Officials. 

(a)  Address  by  Mr.  Mundella  at  the  Technical  School. 

(b)  Concluding  remarks  by  local  authorities. 

(c)  Address  by  Sir.  W.  HartrDyke. 

V.  Technical  Education  in  Board  Schools  by  Rosamond  Davenport-HiU.  Con- 
temporary Review,  May,  1888. 

VI.  How  to  gain  time  for  Industrial  Studies. — Practical  Suggestions  by  an  En- 
glish Educator.    (1887.) 

Vn.  Inaugural  Address  and  Discussion  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
hall  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  England  (April  1887.) 

(a)  Preliminary  words. 

(b)  Extracts  from  report  of  proceedings  and  from  the  Address  by  J. 

O.  Fitch,  LL.  D.,  on  '*  Socrates  and  his  Method  of  Teaching.^ 

(c)  Discussion  of  the  Paper. 

Vin.  "  Educational  Freedom,"  extracts  from  a  notable  historical  address  by  Dr. 
Wormell,  M.  A.,  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors.    (June  1887.) 
IX.  A  Conference  on  Technical  Instruction,  held  in  London  by  Educators  and 
practicid  artisans.    (1887.) 
(a)  Preliminary  words. 

(&)  **  The  present  position  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Question."    A 
paper  read  by  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
flnsbury  Technical  College, 
(c)  The  discussion  of  the  paper, 
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X.  A  notable  discussion  concerning  Technical  Education  held  inthe^acH 
**  The  Nineteenth  Century  "  during  the  year  18«8. 

(a)  **The  Vague  Cry  for  Technical  Education,"  by  Lord  Annrfri 

July  1888. 

(b)  **■  Lord  Armstrong  and  Technical  Education,"  by  Sir  Lyon  Plaj^ 

M.  P.,  September  1888. 

(c)  "  The  Cry  for  Useless  Knowledge,*'  by  Lord  Armstrong,  Normll 

1888. 
{d)  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination.*"    A  strong  pn)t^tl 
Professor  Max  MuUer,  Edward  Freeman,  Frederic  Hanison.&i 
a  long  array  of  the  authors,  educators,  and  statesmen  of  on 
Britam.    '*  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  November  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  comprised  in  this  Appendix  illustrate  the  attitude  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  educational  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
towards  the  various  phases  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
which  are  considered  in  this  volume. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  similar  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  when 
referring  to  the  different  phases  of  this  new  educational  movement, 
is  as  prevalent  among  English  educators  as  it  is  in  the  discussions 
among  American  educators,  reference  to  which  will  be  found  on* 
pa^e  68  of  this  volume. 

In  the  opening  paper, — a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Liverpool 
on  the  occasion  of  tne  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  Ele- 
mentajry  Schools,  and  of  the  address  of  Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
on  "  Technical  Education," — ^it  appears  that  the  speaker,  in  using 
that  adjective  "Technical,"  clearly  means  to  indicate  such  simple 
elementary  training  in  industries  as  is  given  to  pupils  in  schools  of 
a  class  similar  to  our  common  schools  of  primary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  grades;  whereas,  by  the  term  '*  Technical  Education,"  as 
used  in  this  country,  the  training  given  in  the  Institutions  of  Tech- 
nology,— the  professional  training  of  Mechanical,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engineers, — ^is  commonly  understood  ;  though  the  term  "Technical 
Training y^^  is  also  used  to  designate  definite  instruction  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  industry. 

In  the  brief  extract  from  the  inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hele- 
Shaw,  also  delivered  in  Liverpool,  the  definition  of  this  term  is 
directly  considered.  The  extracts  which  follow,  from  the  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  Sheffield  on  similar  occasions,  treat  also  of  the 
S roper  meaning  to  be  civen  to  the  term  "  technical." — The  names  of 
[r.  Mundella,  the  well-known  English  statesman,  whose  interest  in 
educational  matters  is  known  the  world  over,  and  of  Sir.  W.  Hart- 
Dyke,  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
are  a  guarantee  that  their  words  on  these  matters  are  worthy  of  most 
serious  attention. — These  gentlemen  evidently  referred  to  a  feature 
in  this  new  form  of  education  analogous  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  American  Manual  Training  School,  with  reference  always  to  the 
further  definitive  training  in  special  trades;  to  which  the  excellence 
of  the  Swiss,  and  other  European  artisans,  was  attributed.  The  arti- 
cle from  the  **  Contemporary  Review,"  giving  an  account  of  what  is 
being  done  in  beginning  industrial  education  in  the  London  Board 
Schools,  commences  witli  a  frank  statement  of  the  two  meanings 
which  attach  to  the  term  **  technical  education,"  and  clearly  indi- 
cates which  definition  is  followed  in  this  article. 

In  connection  with  such  admitted  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms, 
th3  transition  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  Socrates  as  a 
teacher,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  abrupt;  and  the  extracts  from 
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the  admirable  paper  read  by  Dr.  Fitch,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opec- 
ing  of  the  New  Hall  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  will  be  found  not 
only  most  interesting,  but  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  discussion 
which  the  movement  in  regard  to  manual  training  has  called  forth. 
The  extract  which  follows  from  the  eloquent  address  by  Dr.  Wor- 
mell,  is  both  suggestive  and  inspiriting,  in  its  view  of  the  promise 
and  reward  of  the  true  teacher,  while  it  has  an  encouraging  word  for 
the  advocates  of  elementary  industrial  education,  and  a  worS  of  warn- 
ing against  a  danger  to  wnich  all  public  schools  are  especially  ex- 

The  paper  which  follows  is  most  interesting  as  giving  the  view? 
and  expressions  of  practical  workers  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  were 
drawn  out  during  the  discussion  upon  Professor  Thompson's  paper; 
while  that  paper  itself  is  very  valuable  for  the  succinct  view  it  pre- 
sents of  the  recent  activity  in  London  in  providing  f acUities  for  the 
definite  technical  training  of  artisans. 

The  extracts  from  the  papers  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury by  such  distinguished  authorities  as  are  Lord  Armstrong  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  P.,  during  the  year  1888,  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  ar6  considering  the  needs  and  demands  of 
modern  education;  while  the  brief  excerpts  from  the  astonishing 
protest  against  the  abuses  of  examinations,  which  have  grown  up  by 
reason  of  the  adoption  by  the  English  Government,  some  forty  years 
ago,  of  this  plan  of  entrance  into  Government  service,  are  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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LIVERPOOL  COUNCIL  OP  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  given  in  the  Liverpool  Post 
of  January  30th,  1886,  are  here  inserted,  as  showing  what  nas  been 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  city,  which  seem  to  closely 
corresjwnd  to  the  lower  school  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  illustrates  the  English  custom  of 
payment  to  teachers  **  dv  results,"  and  of  stimulating  the  pupils  by 
the  public  award  of  medals,  prizes  and  scholarships.  Proiessor  Sir. 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  who  presented  the  prizes  and  delivered  the 
address,  is,  I  believe,  the  grandson  of  that  once  famous  merchant 
prince  of  Liverpool,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  brilliant 
oioCTapher  of  the  illustrious  Merchant  Prince  of  Florence,  Lorenzo 
De  Medici,  and  as  the  author  of  other  famous  hjistorioal  works,  which 
form  the  chief  claim  to  literary  distinction  that  can  be  advanced  for 
the  commercial  city  of  Liverpool.  Professor  Roscoe  himself,  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Education,  and  more  particularly 
with  scientific  and  Technical  Education;  having  been  a  member  of 
**The  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  Technical  Instruction," 
whose  Second  Report,  issued  in  1884,  is  such  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  contemporary  efforts  made  to  promote  Technical 
Training  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  this  address,  the  distinguished  Professor  uses  the  term  ^'Techni- 
cal Education  " — which,  in  this  country,  is  reserved  as  defining  the 
courses  of  the  higher  institutions  of  Scientific  Instruction,-^in  con- 
nection with  the  elementary  schools.  He  does  not,  however,  wish 
to  ignore  the  higher  schools,  far  from  it;  but  on  this  occasion  ar^es 
the  need  of  laying  the  foundation  of  higher  scientific  and  technical 
education  in  tne  primary  schools;  thus,  in  this  address  occupying 
the  same  ground  and  arguing  from  the  same  premises  as  do  the 
American  promoters  of  some  forms  of  industrial  education  in  our 
own  public  schools  of  all  trades. 

Incidentally,  he  shows  now  little  progress  had,  at  that  time,  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  industrial  education  in 
English  primary  schools, — Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  being  the  only 
places  in  which  these  studies  had  been  attempted. 

In  Sheffield,  something  corresponding  to  our  "Manual  Training 
Schools"  proper,  seems  to  be  on  trial  and  meets,  it  is  noted,  with 
success. 

The  ** Council  of  Education"  seems  to  be  a  voluntary  association 
of  citizens  who  in  their  efforts  for  eduoatiQU  co-operate  with  the  city 
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educational  authorities, — a  unique  instance  in  England  of  sucho  , 
operation,  as  Professor  Roscoe  states,  but,  in  some  of  its  features,  n* ' 
uncommon  in  the  United  States;  as  there  has  been  frequent  occa- 
sion  to  state  in  this  Report. 

The  extract  which  follows  from  another  address  also  delivered  ir 
Liverpool,  the  recent  Inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hele-Sh&w,  ( r 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  is  given  for  its  discussion  of  th- 
meaning  of  the  term  *'  Technical  Education/'  which  is  also  discus.<t-: 
by  Professor  Roscoe.  These  two  extracts  are  here  insert^  in  con- 
nection with  the  statements  previouslv  made  in  Chapters  VII  aii'i 
VIII  of  this  Volume  (see  pages  55-69  Art  and  Industry  Report,  Par: 
II),  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  several  terms  us«^l 
to  designate  the  various  -and  distinct  forms  and  stages  comprehend^i 
under  the  general  term  of  "Industrial  Education."  It  will  be  se».'i 
that  while  Professor  Hele-Shaw  gives  to  the  tei-m  •'*Technicar'  a 
very  general  meaning;  he  yet  points  out  that  Manual  Training,  aii<i 
its  Dreparatorv  studies,  are  not  "Technical"  at  all.  It  was  in  view | 
of  tnis  fact,  that  the  author  of  this  Report  sought,  in  the  chs^t*^^ 
just  indicated,  to  define  and  limit  the  terms  characterizing  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  this  Modern  Educational  Movement. 

PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION.- 

The  distribution  of  scholarshipB  and  rewards  presented  by  the  Liverpool  Coan<  li 
of  Education  to  the  children  attending  the  various  elementary  schools  in  the  ci:^ 
took  place,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  Small  Concert-room.  St.  George's  Hall. 
which  was  well  filled.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Alderman  D.  Radcliffe)  occupit-^i 
the  chair,  and  supporting  him,  besides  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  were 
the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Hr.  Ryle),  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bardsley,  Chancellor  Es^ 
pin,  Canons  Lefroy  and  Rycroft,  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Diggle  (hon.  secretary),  with  a 
iarge  number  of  other  leading  citizens. 

(a)  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Mavor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  had  the  pleasure  to  preside  at  th- 
Town  Hall  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  when  th-- 
eleventh  report  was  presented.  It  was  now  his  privilege  to  take  the  chair  at  th> 
annual  distribution  of  their  scholarships  and  prizes  [applause].  The  object  and  wcrk 
of  their  educational  council  and  tlieir  success  were  now  so  well  known  that  he  net'-i 
not  detain  them  by  doing  more  than  thus  briefly  referring  to  them.  He  might,  hirw- 
ever,  mention  that  he  had  been  gratified  to  observe  that  the  council,  in  the  ooiK*)ui 
ing  paragra{>h  of  their  report,  attributed  the  large  measure  of  general  suooeas  whi>.'h 
had  unquestionably  of  \BJbe  years  attended  the  progress  of  elementary  education  rc 
Liverpool  chiefly  to  the  sympathy  and  zealous  co-operation  which  had  existed  beii^t^n 
the  Council  of  ^ucation  and  the  Schoc^  Board  [applause].  In  the  best  interests  •  r 
their  great  and  united  educational  work  that  meeting  would,  he  was  sure,  hearti!^ 
join  with  him  in  the  hope  that  friendly  relations  between  these  two  importuit  bixii»  ^ 
might  be  long  and  cordially  maintained  [applause].  For  the  distribution  of  th^-ir 
scholarships  the  council  had  always  happily  succeeded  in  securing  the  valua>  '»- 
services  of  some  distinguished  stranger.  Last  year  the  Archlnshop  of  York  kinUi^ 
and  ably  fulfilled  this  duty.  In  the  previous  year,  as  they  all  sadly  lemembened.  ai 
able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  and  the  prizes  were  oistributed  by  th- 
late  lamented  Duke  of  Albany  [hear,  hear]. 

THE  MAYOR  ANNOUNCES  THE  ORATOR  OF  THE  DAY. 

That  day  the  Council  of  Education  and  the  City  of  Liverpool  were  honoored  by  tb* 
presence  of  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P. ,  of  Owens  Coll^^e.  Manche^t^  r 
who  had  the  honour  to  serve  upon  the  Royal  Commission  on  technical  instrui^ti- 1 
and  who  was  in  many  ways  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  the  du^^^mk^e  had  ihy 
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ly  so  kindly  undertaken  rapplause].  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  one 
ord  about  a  subject  whicn  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  always  brought 
»  his  mind— he  meant  technical  education.  The  subject  was  one  in  which  his 
oyal  Highness  took  a  deep  interest,  and  it  was  one  with  which  they  in  Liverpool 
oped  to  connect  his  lamented  memory  still  more  intimately  by  the  foundation  nere 
ut  of  the  surplus  funds  of  this  year's  exhibition  of  a  Leopola  School  of  Technical 
Iducation  [applause].  He  felt  sure  that  both  because  of  the  immediate  good  it 
rould  do  in  educating  the  people  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  best  work  in  every 
ind,  and  because  of  its  ultimate  object  in  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  which  he 
ai  referred,  the  exhibition  must  have  their  hearty  and  cordial  support  [applause]. 

^)  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SCHOLARSHIPS  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Diggle,  M.  A.,  honorary  secretary  of  the  council,  then  road  the 
eport,  and  explained  that  the  scholarships  were  both  for  girls  and  boys,  and  con- 
lected  the  public  elementary  schools  with  the  schools  of  the  Liverpool  College  and 
jiverpool  Institute.  They  were,  open  to  competition  by  each  of  the  eighty-seven 
ichools  in  union  with  the  council.  Fifteen  scholarships,  the  total  number  being 
orty-flve,  were  awarded  in  each, year.  Each  conferred  free  education  for  three 
rears,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of  £12  in  aid  of  the  scholar's  clothing  and 
naintenance.  Of  the  fifteen  scholarships  four  were  open  to  competition  by  girls 
ind  seven  by  boys,  of  srperior  industry,  intelligence,  and  attainments;  two  alike  to 
;irLs  and  boys,  for  special  attainments  in  history  and  geography;  and  two,  specially 
to  boys^for  knowledge  and  aptitude  in  elementary  science,  mathematics,  and  draw- 
ing. *^The  success  achieved  by  many  of  the  scholars  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  care 
which  had  been  given  to  their  instruction.  Two  of  the  scholars,  after  successful 
careers  at  Oxford,  had  taken  degrees  in  honours.  A  third  waspursuing  his  studies 
at  Cambridge;  and  a  fourth  had  gained  a  sizarship  at  that  University,  where  he 
entered  into  residence  in  October.  A  fifth  scholar  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  a  sixth  being  now  a  promising  student  at  the 
Aberystwith  University.  Two  others  had  recently  ^ined  scholarships  at  Liverpool 
University  College,  and  would  proceed  to  a  degree  either  of  the  London  or  Victoria 
University.  Aided  by  pecuniary  grants  from  the  council,  some  scholars  had  become 
pupil  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Liverpoo*,  most  of  them,  after 
the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship,  having  taken  hi^  places  in  the  Queen^s 
Scholarship  examinations.  The  reports  from  the  principals  of  the  higher  schools 
continued  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  examina- 
tion for  the  general  scholarships  was  again  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Stevens, 
M.  A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge;  and  that  for  the  elementary  science 
scholarshtpe  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Lodge,  professor  of  physics  in  Liverpool  University  College, 
who  reported  most  satisfactorily  upon  the  work  done  by  the  candidates.  Following 
the  scholarships  and  prizes,  the  rewards  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  would 
he  ijiven.  A  certificate  of  merit,  the  lowest  or  these  was  awarded  in  every  case  in 
which  410  attendances  had  been  made  within  the  year.  A  i^hite  medal,  the  next  and  - 
higher  reward,  given  to  every  holder  of  a  certificate  of  merit,  who  in  a  second  year 
should  have  made  the  like  number  of  attendances.  The  third  reward,  a  bronze  medal, 
was  ^ ven  to  all  who,  having  already  gained  the  second  reward,  a  white  medal ,  should 
not  have  been  absent  from  attenciance  in  the  current  year  more  than  five  times. 
The  gilt  medal,  the  fourth  reward,  was  gaiued  by  the  same  high  standard  of  attend- 
ance by  those  who  already  possessed  the  bronze  medal.  The  final,  and  highest 
reward  wbb  an  ornamental  parchment  certificate,  conferred  upon  those  who,  hav- 
ing gained  the  previously  named  should  in  any  future  year  maintain  this  highest 
standard  of  regularity.  The  aggregate  number  of  good  attendance  rewards  gained 
aimng  the  past  year  by  the  board  and  voluntary  schools  was:  Certificates  of  merit, 
<iOo2;  white  medals,  4,058:  bronze  medals,  1,150;  gilt  medals,  660;  and  ornamental 
parchment  certificates,  347;  making  together  a  total  of  13,762.  The  individual  cer- 
tincates  and  medals  gained  in  each  -chool  would  be  sent  to  the  managers  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  might  best  promote 
&  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  children,  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  their 
PwentB  and  friends. 
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(c)  ADDRESS   BY  SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE:    *»  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIOy: 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Roecoe,  who,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  applau-^ . 
said: 

Mr,  Mayor  J  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — ^When  your  president  ^  a> 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  come  down  to  Liverpool  this  day  to  distribute  the  phz*- 
and  address  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  VAu- 
cation,  I  felt  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  duty  elsewhere  should  prevent  nie  f i  n 
accepting  the  very  kind  and  flattering  invitation.  I  felt  it.  sir,  a  great  honour  U  *  ^* 
asked  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  during  the  last  t>  n 
or  eleven  years  performed  the  task  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  [.i]- 
plause].  1  think,  sir,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  and  that  Liver^ii- 1 
especially  may  congratulate  itself,  on  the  most  satisfactory  work  which  has  l>r^ii 
done  during  the  past  ^ear  by  this  association.  I  look  upon  this  asscx^iation  as  one 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  especially  at  the  present  moment  I  believ<>.  m 
the  first  place,  I  am  right  in  saving  that  this  is,  a  unique  association— that  thei>f  i- 
nothing  tike  it  in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  our  country  or  elsewhere.  Its  aims,  a^ 
YOU  are  all  aware,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  combining  together^and  this,  I  tak^ 
it,  is  most  important — ^in  work  for  a  special  and  particinar  object  of  the  lxiar>: 
8cho(^  and  the  voluntary  school  association  [hear,  hearl.  At  the  present  momeiir. 
when  the  question  of  the  mode  of  working  the  great  education  Act  of  1870.  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  will  be  always  connected,  is  under  ccHisidf  ra- 
tion, it  is,.  I  think,  of  special  importance  that  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  tlii> 
great  city  by  your  association  should  be  brought  forward  in  the  forefront  before  ih«- 
Koyal  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  and  I  may  ccmgratulale  you  ou 
having  a  representative  on  that  commission  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  lit} 
[applause].  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  object  you  have  successfully  attained ;  n  t- 
also  know  that  you  have  a  second  object  equally  important,  and  that  is  your  i  u- 
deavour — and  a  successful  one — to  raise  the  stand  ird  of  education  in  both  the  Ixiani 
schools  and  the  voluntary  schools  [hear,  hear].  The  result  of  your  endeavours  tci ' ')  - 
tain  a  more  satisfactory  attendance  in  all  elementary  schools  of  this  city — and  that 
a  more  satisfactory  attendance  is  achieved  by  compulsion — is  shown  by  the  numU'i> 
of  school  attendances  given  in  tlie  report  of  1871— the  first  year  of  the  associatiou— 
and  also  in  the  last  report  of  1884  [applause].  The  first  year's  report  shows  72  }^r 
cent,  of  attendances  made  by  the  children  on  the  rolls,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  :> 
seen  that  the  number  has  increased  to  what  I  may  call  the  satisfactory  one  of  8:?  |*  r 
cent,  [applause].  I^t  us  not,  however,  now  hold  pur  hands,  or  imagine,  bei-:ui'« 
the  numbers  have  risen  to  the  figures  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  we  have  suocetxlt^ 
in  our  efforts  altogether  [applause]. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE  IN  CONTINENTAL  COUNTBIES. 

In  the  evidence  which  we  obtained  in  the  commission  to  which  vou,  Mr.  Mayor. 
have  alluded,  we  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  visiting  a  large  number  o: 
different  countries,  and  we  found  that  in  most  of  these  the  school  attendance  > 
much  higher  even  than  the  number  I  have  given,  and  that  the  total  number  of  o}i:'- 
dren  in  attendance  is  larger  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Thu^.  for 
example,  in  Switzerland  no  less  than  97i  per  cent,  of  all  children  of  sdiool  a^t^  ai- 
tend  a  public  school  [applause];  and  I  may  add  that  there  are  practically  no  a^^ 
sentees  at  all. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  COMMENDS  THE  PRIZE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Tlie  method  by  which  the  association  accomplishes  this  most  desirable  object  h  \- 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  rejwrt  of  your  secretary.  I  should  wish,  bowev^T 
to  mention  the  method,  as  it  seems  to  me  one  deserving  of  attention  by  other  jm  .ii 
educational  authorities.  Now,  in  the  first  place, there  are  five  grade  of  certifiiatt - 
given  by  your  council — first,  for  voluntary  schools,  and  by  the  School  Board.  <m  tin 
same  system,  to  the  board  schools.  And  the  report  which  your  president  h  v- 
been  good  enough  to  send  me  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  result  of  tli*-*- 
aw^ards.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  even  tnese  very  highest  award**— r.- 
highest  step  in  the  ladder — the  ornamental  parchment  certificates,  are  now  incnn.- 
ing  in  number.  In  the  last  year  the  total  number  obtained  was  2ft2,  of  whic-h  i« "» 
were  awarded  by  the  School  Board  and  187  by  the  council.  In  1884  the  total  nip» 
ber  of  youths  awarded  certificates  of  merit  for  good  attendance  amounted  in  f 
aggregate  to  8,298  [applause].  Now,  Mr,  Mayor,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  m<ist  iw 
ful  and  a  most  successful  portion  of  the  work  of  the  association,  but  it  is  bv  no  ni»  au- 
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only  part,  and  I  would  next  be  allowed  to  call  your  attenti<Mi  to  the  seholar- 
)s  which  are  awarded  by  the  council  for  the  purpoje  of  connecting  the  pubUc  ele- 
itary  schools  with  the  secondary  schools  existing  in  your  midst  Well,  sir,  this 
eally  of  the  very  highest  and  very  greatest  importance.  What  we  want  now  is 
enefal  method  of  connecting  these  two  great  departments  [hear,  hear].  What 
require,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  national  system  by  which  the  young  Faradays  and 
mg  Herschels  of  the  class  which  are  not  bom  to  affluence,— -the  boys,  I  mean, 

0  show  real  talent — shall  be  picked  out  not  only  for  their  own  good  but  for  the 
Hi  of  the  nation  [hear,  hear].  And  let  us  trust  that  the  Parliament  which  is  now 
>  it  to  begin  its  labours  anew  may  not  pass  away  without  some  step  being  taken 
t  only  to  connect  the  elementary  with  the  secondary  schools  but  to  give  a  system 
secondary  instruction  to  the  country  which  is  at  the  present  time  non-existent, 
ir  secondsury  schodbs  are  excellent,  but  they  require  systematization.  They  require 
be  l>rou^ht  into  connection  with  our  elementary  system,  and  the  higher  system 
university  education  of  the  country  [hear,  hear].  ^ 

Tlie  speaker  here  referred  at  some  length  to  the  prizes  awarded. 
e  then  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  having  trained  teachers,  if  it  was 
?sirable  to  introduce  a  new  study  successfully,  and  commended 
le  Council  for  ,the  opening,  in  1883,  of  a  *' Pupil  Teachers  College;" 
Mch  step  has  been  most  successful. 

SCHOOI^  OF  COOKERY. 

1  should  like  to  express  my  satisfaction  on  one  point,  and  that  is  on  the  instruct 
DQ  of  practical  cooxery.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  girls,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
asses,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  the  Education  Department  now  give  a 
rant  of  4».  to  every  girl  in  a  public  elementary  school  who,  having  been  previously 
resented  for  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  shall  have  attended 
jokery  classes  not  less  than  forty  hours  during  the  year;  and  here  the  report  is 
lost  satisfactory.  The  value  of  instruction  in  cookery  has  been  great.  No  less 
lan  500  girls  have  passed  the  examinations  and  haVe  received  grants  during  last 
ear  for  this  most  important  branch  of  fern  le  education.  Agam  the  council  ex- 
ress  a  feeling  with  which  I  must  entirely  agree — the  hope  that  increased  efforts 
rill  be  made  as  far  as  possible  for  the  elder  girls  of  elementary  schools  to  receive 
Kis  instruction,  as  great  domestic  and  social  benefit  cannot  fail  to  result  from  this 
•ranch  of  practical  knowledge  and  learning.    •    •    *   ,. 

THB  WORTH  AND  NBCESSITT  OP  TECHNICAL  TRAINmO. 

Well,  sir,  next  comes  a  subject  to  which  I  have,  as  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Mayor, 
^ven  some  attention — ^the  subject  of  technical  education.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
v'ords  of  a  para^^ph  in  your  report  which,  are  as  follows:  **  While  attention  is 
entred  on  the  primary  education,  it  should  b^  borne  in  mind  that  the  industrial 
uture  of  this  country  and  of  the  colonies  depends  upon  the  judicious  technical  in- 
truction  of  the  people.'*  I  d<>n't  think  more  pregnant  words  on  the  subject  have 
'ver  l)een  written,  and  thev  may  serve  as  a  text  to  hang  a  few  remarks  upon,  in 
^ne  fhrst  place,  I  should  wish  to  congratulate  the  city  of  Liverpool  <hi  the  probable 
orthcomin^ — or  I  should  say  the  certain  forthcoming — foundation  of  a  technical 
ichool  to  which  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  have  alluded.    •    ♦    ♦    ♦    . 

MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  technical  instruction?  Perhaps  it  is  as 
w'ell  to  say  what  w^e  don't  mean.  We  don't  mean  teaching  trades.  We  don't  at- 
tempt to  teach  special  trades  such  as  shoemaking  or  tailoring.  That  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  our  elementary  schools.  AVhat  we  want  in  these  schools  is  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  natural  science,  the  principles  of  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
l^gt  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  hand  labor — working  in  wood  and 
th*^~^^  in  the  use  of  tools.  If  in  our  elementary  schools  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
jn^  three  principles,  we  shall  do  a  very  great  deal  towards  building  up  from  the 


wttom  a  foundation  and  a  system  of  technical  instruction  which  will  be  of  the 
ntgnest  imDortance.  Don't  misunderstand  me  and  imagine  that  I  think  these  prin- 
hi  h*  Y^^      sufficient  all  over  the  country.    We  must  have  technical  schools  of  the 

ignest  class,  and  they  must  be  connected  with  the  university  instruction  which  is 
TJJ^P'igttp  in  our  midst.    But  I  will  confine  my  attention  this  afternoon  to  the 

aching  of  this  matter  in  primary  schools.    Now,  sir,  it  is  all  very  well  to  teach 
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children  to  read  and  write  and  to  cipher^— that  is  necessary  h^inning — but  in  tV - 
present  day  we  need  something  else,  something  more ;  we  need  that  the  instnic-ti 
m«the  boards  schools  shall  be  of  a  more  practical  character.  We  must  remeinl--r 
that  we  are  sending  out  from  England  eveij  year  thousands  of  young  men  a^w 
young  women  to  the  colonies  to  do  a  totally  different  kind  of  work  to  that  to  whi  1 
the^  have  been  accustomed  at  home,  and  it  is  ahsolutely  necessary,  in  order  tlu: 
their  lives  mav  be  made  happy,  and  that  they  sliall  be  useful,  that  they  sh^l  faavb .. 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  make  themselves  usef  u 
in  any  circumstances  under  which  they  may  come. 

DIPOBTANCE  OF  TEACHING  ELBICENTARY  DBAWINa. 

We  ought  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  science,  of  drawing,  and  the  u»  <tf 
tools.  Object  lessons  ought  also  to  be  given,  and  I  think  that  the  principles  nt 
agriculture  ought  to  be  explained.  We  are  too  apt,  I  think » living  in  uurge  cjtntr^ 
oi  population,  to  for^t  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country  is  agri- 
culture, and  we  are  perhaps  not  anxious  enough  to  see  that  the  scientific  princi]^^ 
of  agriculture  are  brought  home  to  our  rural  populations.  So  important  did  ihv 
Royal  Conunission.  of  which  I  was  a  member,  deem  these  practical  subjects  in  mir 
school  curriculum,  that  in  their  report  they  referred  especially  to  these  mattt^rv. 
and  in  the  recommendation  which  tney  made  to  her  Majesty  they  suggested  Uia: 
elementary  drawing  be  incorporated  with  writing  as  a  single  elementarj  subjei-t, 
and  that  instruction  in  rudimentary  drawing  be  continued  throughout  all  the  stand- 
ards. It  is  a  fact,  of  which  I  think  few  are  aware,  that  at  the  present  moment  in 
fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  elementary  schools  of  England  drawing  is  taught,  or. 
in  other  words,  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  this  country  drawing  is  nu: 
taught  at  all,  and  even  in  those  schools  in  which  it  is  taught,  it  is  taught  in  a  ver} 
perfunctory  manner,  and  the  time  and  attention  given  to  it  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient,  whereas  the  time  spent  in  writing  is  very  considerable.  We  have  it  on 
very  good  authority  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  time  occupied  in  teaching  writing  werv 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  the  handwriting  of  the  children  would  not  oa\y 
not  suffer,  but  would  probably  be  improved,  [appmuse].  I  am  glad  to  tiunk  tliat 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Education  Departn^ent  in  this  direction: 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  some  little  time  before  we  nnd  our  schools  at  all  on  a 
par  with  the  schools  on  the  Continent  in  respect  to  drawing.  I  think  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  importance  of  this  question  of  drawing  to  every  branch  of  handi- 
craft can  hardly  be  overrated;  yet  very  few  of  even  intelligent  artisans — joint»i>^, 
carpenters,  or  stone  masons^-can  put  pencil  to  paper  and  make  a  sketch  or  under- 
stand what  a  plan  is. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ELEMENTABT  TEACHINa  OP  6CIENCB. 

Well,  the  next  question  is  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
We  believe  that  science  governs  the  principles  of  this  century,  and  that  we  distin- 
guish our  century  fromotliers  by  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  [i^piplause'. 
This  would  be  seen  from  the  changes  which  have  taken  puu;e  fixrni  the  beginning: 
of  the  century  until  the  present  time—changes  due  to  the  great  principles  of  thr 
laws  of  nature.  And  yet  m  most  of  our  schools  the  children  are  taught  the  seveii. 
I  think,  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  tell  these  they  are  ni4 
allowed  to  pass  their  simple  examinations  [laughter].  But  they  are  never  aske«i 
<^uestions  about  the  atmosphere,  or  the  bummg  of  a  candle,  or  the  earth's  oomprisi- 
tion — questions  of  natural  science,  llieir  minds  are  vacant  oa.  these  subjects,  anil 
that  has  happened,  perhaps,  because  many  of  the  schoolmasters  or  the  school  in- 
spectors  do  not  know  much  about  it  th^nselves  ^ughter].  Liverpool,  Birminir- 
ham,  and  Manchester,  had  now  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter  and  other  towns  woolJ 
no  doubt  now  follow.  In  Liverpool  you  have  an  admirable  system  of  acaentitk^ 
instruction.  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the. instruction  given  in  tbes^ 
matters,  and  the  answers  given  bv  the  cmldren  [applause].  Now,  if  the  technical 
schools  were  introduced,  and  the  boys  who  distiiiguished  tnemselveBin  the  elemen- 
tary science  schools  were  drafted  into  them,  you  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  do  a 
Seat  good  to  the  community  at  large  [applause].  What  now  were  the  reoommen- 
,tions  of  the  commission?  Here  we  have  to  face  another  difficulty,  because  we 
come  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  new  subjects— which  was  almost  im- 
possible. We  are  constantly  hearing  so  much  about  pressure  that  it  is  a  matter  vi 
difficulty  to  know  how  the  subject  of  elementary  science  could  be  introdu€xd.  You 
have  succeeded  in  Liverpool  though,  and  why  not  in  other  towns  [applause]?  To 
overcome  that  difficulty  the  commission  have  made  principles,  that  only  two  clasB 
subjects  be  introduced  instead  of  tlu'ee  in  the  lower  division  of  elementarj 
schools,  and  that  these  shall  include  the  subject  of  geography.    This  is  now  one  ot 
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the  selected  or  class  subjects.  Our  object  was  to  include  geography  as  a  science. 
Geography  is  the  science  of  the  earth — not  political  geography  so  much  as  physical 
geography— and  we  desire  to  include  in  that  class  all  the  principles  of  elementary 
science  in  every  department. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  LBSSONS  IN  SHEFFIELD  AND  MANCHESTER. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools.    The  recommendation 
made  by  the  commission  is  the  following: — **  That  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  for 
working  in  wood  and  iron  be  paid  for  as  a  specific  subject;  anangement  being  made 
for  the  work  being  done,  so  far  as  practicable  out  of  school  hours  [hear,  hear],  and 
that  special  grants  be  made  also  in  aid  of  schools  for  the  collection  oi;  objects,— costs, 
etc. — suitable  for  school  museums.**    I  should  like  to'  say  a  word  <»:  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  and  working  in  wood  and  iron.    At  the  present 
time  I  tnink  that  the  onl  v  cases  in  which  this  recommendation  has  to  some  extent  been 
carried  out  are  in  the  schools  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester.    In  Manchester,  in  two  of 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools— one,  I  think,  a  six  penny  school  and  the  other  one  of 
a  lower  clasch-instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  now  given  after  hours.  The  boys  take 
it  up  most  heartily.    They  enjoy  the  work  [hear,  hear];  and  the  experiment,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  proved  a  great  success  [applause].    It  has  not,  however,  been 
carried  out  fully  yet,  and  I  trust  the  Manchester  School  Board  will  see  their  wav 
to  increase  this  most  important  part  of  a  child's  instruction  [hear,  hear].    In  Shef- 
field this  question  has  been  tackled  in  a  rather  different  manner,  for  there  the  boys 
in  their  Central  School — ^that  .is  to  say,  the  hieher  board  school,  where  the  boys 
passing  the  higher  standard  continue  at  school— nave  a  very  complete  system  of  in- 
struction in  manual  exercise  in  the  use  of  tools.    Iliere  the  drawing  is  made  first, 
and  the  actual  work  which  is  carried  out  afterwards  is  really  very  remarkable,  and 
shows  that  the  boys  not  only  appreciate  the  work,  but  that  they  can  do  it  with  an 
accuracy  which  certainly  is  most  commendable  [hear,  hear].    But,  in  order  to  en- 
courafl»  the  spread  of  these  manual  exercises  in  scho^s,  something  requires  to  be 
done,  oecause  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  that  school  managers  or  that  the 
School  Board  will  take  up  the  subject  unless  they  are  likely  to  get  something  for  it, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  grants  should  be  made  for  manual 
work  [hear,  hear].    There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  grants  should  not  be  made,  for) 
as  your  president  is  already  aware,  gnknts  are  made  for  girls'  sewine,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  boys  should  stand  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  girls  [hear,  hear]. 

IMFORTANCE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  RBOOOKLZED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

And  this  is  a  matter  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  importance  in 
the  schools  on  the  Continent.  There  we  find  a  great  many  schools  in  which  manual 
work  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  system,  and  I  trust  and  hope  this  may  before 
long  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  primary  school  instruction  in  this  country. 
I  find  in  your  report  that  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
we  will  all,  ot  whatever  political  opinion  we  may  belong,  regret  was  not  again  re- 
turned by  tills  city  [applause],  brought  fcN-ward  this  subject,  which  as  you  Imow  he 
has  80  mtich  at  heart,  before  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament in  a  proposal  to  establish  a  scheme  of  industrial  training  for  the  destitute 
classes,  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  [ap 
plause].  It  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  he  did 
not  press  his  motion  to  a  division — still  there  was  bv  no  means  an  unfavorable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Smith  is  not  now  able  to  carry  this  out,  it  will  give 
me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  carry  it  out  myself  {applause].  But  I  should 
like  to  strike  out  of  Mr.  Smith's  motion,  before  it  comes  before  Parliament,  the 
words  "  destitute  classes,'*  for  I  don't  see  why  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools 
might  not,  with  advantage,  receive  instruction  in  industrial  training  in  the  principles 
of  handicraft  work,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  who  have  capacity  for  it  to  take  up 
a  particular  work.  In«England  the  people  are  much  too  fond  of  thinking  that  the 
real  use  of  education  is  to  fit  them  to  wear  a  black  coat  and  fp  into  an  office  [ap- 
plausel.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  show  the  people  the  true  oignity  of  labor  [ap- 
I^aase}— that  it  is  bv  the  Labor  of  our  men's  hands  that  we  have  accomplished  what 
we  have  done,  and  by  that  that  England  has  attained  to  her  position,  it  was  by  the 
cuniiiiig  hand  of  the  English  workmen  that  this  great  position  has  been  taken,  and 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  look  with  confidence  for  the  future  of 
the  country  [applause]. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  here  took  the  chair,  which  was  vacated  by  the  Mayor, 
who  had  to  feave  the  meeting  in  order  to  fulfil  other  duties. 

I^fessor  Sir  Henry  Roecoe  then  distributed  the  scholarships  and  prizes  to  the 
successful  candidates,  after  which  Dgt.ed  by  V^OOg IC 
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(d)  BRIEF  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Mr«  Christopber  Bodiell  (president  of  the  Council)  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  oir  Henry  Roscoe  for  his  able  and  highly  valued  address,  and  in  douur 
so  said  the  Council  of  Education  was  persuaded  ihat  the  time  bad  come  -and  protv 
ably  the  country  was  ready  to  reconuae  that  the  time  should  come — when  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  training  and  technical  in8tructi<Mi  should  have  most  im^poft^nt 
attenti<m  [hear,  hear,  ana  applause]. 

Probably  in  none  ci  the  gjresit  towns  of  England  had  elementary  education  m&de 
greater  progress  and  more  substantial  progress  than  in  Liverpool  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years.    •    ♦    •  •  . 

The  address  given  by  Professor  Roscoe  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  paliik> 
opinion  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  throughout  the  country  [applause]. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Ratlibone  (chairman  oi  the  Liverpool  School  Board),  in  seconding!:  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  Professor  Roscoe  encouraging  education  in 
this  citv,  in  which  his  grandfather  first  moved  in  this  fipneat  cause  [applause].  He 
believed  that  bv  technical  education,  in  the  sense  in  which  Ptofesaor  Roscoe  had 
used  it,  they  should  be  able  very  much  to  diminish  over-pressure  in  the  achooK 
He  thought  the  danger  of  over-pressure  in  a  child's  mind  was  very  much  leasened  if 
tlie  work  became  interesting  to  the  child  [hear,  hear],  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  serious  and  dan^^erous  kind  of  over-pressure  arose  from  overstrain  iMi 
the  memory  and  by  making  children  remember  thmgs  in  which  they  had  no  inten^t. 
They  were  on  the  eve  of  great  imp  ovements  in  the  system  of  elementary  educatii>ii 
which  would  be  far  more  effective  than  it  had  been  in  promoting  the  intelUgence  U 
the  children  ram>lause]. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  wajrmly  accorded, 

SIR  HENRY  ROBOOB  RBSPONDB. 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  acknowled^[ing  the  compliment,  eapronscd  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Ra&bone  for  the  kind  way  m  which  he  had  referred  to  his  family. 
and  he  could  assure  him  it  was  always  a  g^reat  pleasure  when  he  came  to  Liverpool 
to  do  anything  he  could  to  assist  in  the  ffteat  work  which,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  hail 
stated,  was  b<^^n  by  his  grandfather  [applause].  In  c<mtinuation  of  the  remarks 
he  had  made,  he  wished  to  say  that  the  effect  or  this  technical  instruction,  was  weh 
understood  on  the  Continent,  and  on  (me  occasion,  while  travelling,  some  iatelii^nt 
foreign  manufacturers  expressed  to  him  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear  that  EnglaLd 
should  some  day  or  other  awaken  to  the  necessi^  of  placing  her  industrial  instru<-- 
tion  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  existing  in  their  oountrv  [laughterl.  One  of  Uie 
manufacturers  remarked  that  if  that  were  accomplished  bv  England,  with  all  Ikt 
advantages  and  her  stalwart  populatioa,  competition  for  them  would  beoome  mtwt 
serious,  if  not  impossible.  He  thou^t  these  remarks  would  perhaps  bring  honf* 
to  them  the  enormous  importance  to  this  country  at  this  moment  of  nie  great  qih^ 
tion  of  technical  instruction  [applause]. 

The  Rev.  Chancellor  Espin  (Vice-President  of  tii5  Council)  next  moved,  ard 
Professor  Rendall  (Liverpool  tJniversity  College)  seconded  a  motion  thanking  ti>t* 
Rev.  T.  Stephens,  M.  A.,  and  Professor  Lodge  for  the  services  they  had  reodeTvd  u^ 
the  cause  oi  education  by  conducting  and  My  reporting  upon  tlie  scholarship  ei- 
aminations,  which  was  cordially  agx«ed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claire  Aspinall.  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Mayor  tar  presiding  over  the  first  part  of  the  pn»- 
ceedings,  and  a  similar  comj^iment  having  been  accorded  to  the  bishop,  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  HELE-SHAW. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  address  *  by  Professor 
Hele-Shaw,  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  account 
of  the  Liverpool  distribution  of  prizes. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  In  the  firat  place  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  the  tenn  *'  technical  edn- 
cation**  reaUy  means?  Most  people  have,  no  doubt,  a  ^neral  idea  on  the  subject, 
but  there  are  a  Rreat  many  who  freely  discuss  the  question,  who  would  be  woefully 
at  a  loss  if  asked  for  an  exact  definition;  and  if  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let 
him  try  the  experiment  on  a  few  friends.  The  answer  which  will  generally  be 
nven,  with  some  hesitation,  will  probably  have  some  not  inery  distinct  reference  to 
uistruKstioii  in  the  use  ol  tools,  backed  by  allusion  to  carpentering  by  way  of  illus- 
tration,  or  wiU,  perhaps,  be  some  mention  of  chemistry,  or  other  branch  of  science, 
or,  as  a  final  resort,  **  something  to  meet  the  German  competition/'  .  Now  the  fact  is 
that  the  first  of  these  may  not  1^  reaUy  technical  instruction  at  all,  but  only  manual 
traintng  as  part  of  a  general  education,  as,  for  instance,  is  now  given  out  of  school 
hdors  in  the  working  of  wood  to  the  boys  at  most  of  our  Colleges,  {Mtrtly  to  keep 
them  out  of  misdiief  and  partly  to  train  the  hand  and  eye,  but  in  which  case  there 
is  not  the  slightest  intention  or  idea  that  any  of  the  bojrs  shall  actually  become  a 
carpenter.  The  last  answer,  howeyer  grotesque  it  may  seem,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth,  as  it  ccHmects  technical  instruction  with  a  special  obieet  in  yiew.  Now  that 
this  is  really  the  idea  of  those  who  have  thought  most  carefully  oyer  the  subject  is 
made  clear  by  the  terse  and  excellent  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Association  for 
tiie  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,!  one  of  which  is  '*  to  effect  such  reforms  in 
our  educational  system  as  will  develop  in  tiie  best  way  the  intelligence  of  those  of 
aU  classes  upon  whom  our  industries  depend,"  the  Association  itself  being  form^ 
because  of  "  the  general  expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  our'svstem  of  national  education,  with  the  object  of  giving 
it  a  more  practical  direction.'^  Thus  we  may  accept  the  following  definition  of  a 
writer  on  the  subject,  that  "  bv  technical  education  is  meant  special  instruction  in 
some  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  process  or  handicraft  as  distinguished  from 
purely  literary  instruction ; "  or  that  bj  another  writer,  who  defines  it  as  **  special 
traimng  for  an  industrial  pursuit  as  distinguished  from  a  ^;eneral  preparation  for 
any  calling  hereafter  to  be  chosen/'  Thus  technical  education  will  comprise  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  not  those  merely  taught  with  a  view  to  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  artistic  pursuits,  but  will  comprise  the  instruction  ^ven  in  a  med- 
ical school,  in  an  agricultural  college,  and  even  commercial  education,  which  last 
now  fc»ins  a  distinct  feature  of  our  own  College,  and  the  reform  of  which  branch 
of  education  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Association  above  aUuded  to.  It  is 
therefore  at  first  surprising  to  the  uninitiated  that  we  find  the  f oUowin^  definition 
in  the  recent  Bill  for  Technical  £Ulucation:  "  The  expression  technical  instruction 
means  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  grants 
are  for  the  time  being  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  in  any  other 
subject  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department/'  This 
definition  is  no  doubt  quite  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  Department, 

'Part  of  Inaugural  Address  of  session  of  University  College  delivered  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  liverpool,  on  October  1,  1887,  by  Prof.  Hele-Shaw,  M.  Inst.  C.  E., 
of  the  University  College,  Liverpool. 

tSee  ante,  pages  Sflnd,  for  reference  to  this  Association.  ^^^^ ,  ^ 
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although  it  Bavours  strongly  of  the  opinion  attributed  in  a  well-known  series  fd 
rhymes  to  a  certain  eminent  University  don,  who  is  made  to  assert — 

"  I  am  the  Master  of  this  OoUege, 
^  And  what  isn't  taught  here  isn't  knowledge.'* 

And  though  this  definition  happens  at  present  to  exclude  manual  and  workshop 
instruction,  concerning  which  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  expatiated 
somewhat  eloquently  and  at  considerable  length  when  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill— but  this  is  a  trifling  matter,  as  no  doubt  when  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  had  time  to  t^o  into  the  matter,  and  to  study  the  subject,  and  has 
made  arrangements  for  teachmg  and  examining  it,  it  will  be  "sanctioned^  with 
the  rest,  and  become  technical  instruction.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  the  most  important  institution  in  this  country 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  technical  education,  and  has  donea  w<Hk, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  evening-class  teaching  to  the  artisan  class,  wludi  must 
have  proved  of  incalculable  benefit. 
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IV. 

SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND,  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTIONS. 

TWO  ADDRESSES  ON  "  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION"  BY  ENGLISH  EDU- 
CATIONAL QFFICIALS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  abstracts  of  recent  addresses,  delivered  by  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Parliament,  who  are  also  two  of  the  leading 
English  educational  authorities,  are  from  "The  Schoolmaster "  of 
January  7,  1888.  Thev  are  of  interest  to  American  educators  as 
showing  incidentally  the  progress  already  made  in  Germany,  and 
other  Continental  countries,  in  providing  definite  technical  training; 
and,  also,  as  testifying  to  the  practical  results  of  that  training  in  ena- 
bling the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  those  countries  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  English;  who,  formerly,  were  easily  their 
superiors  in  all  that  related  to  the  ''  manufacturing,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "artistic,"  industries.  Whatever  arguments,  based  on 
these  facts,  are  urged  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
adoption  of  similar  methods  of  education  by  English  communities, 
the  same  are,  *^  mutatis  mutandis^'  equally  applicable  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Mundella  testifies  to  the  surpassing  importance  of  introducing 
the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  all  elementary  schools,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  all  later  technical  training. 
■  He  touches  upon  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  technical 
education,"  and  he  is  very  cleai'ly  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
given  in  th^  elementary  day  schools.  He  therefore  urges  that  pupils 
when  they  have  finisned  the  course,  be  encouraged  and  assistea  to 
supplement  the  training  they  have  received  in.  the  elementary  day 
schools  by  attending,  after  they  begin  their  apprenticeships,  ni^ht 
classes  in  the  Technical  School,  where  they  may  enter  courses  like 
like  those  given  in  the  American  Manual  Training  Schools;  so  that 
pupils  leaving  the  elementary  "Board  Schools"  at  14  years  of  age 
should  be  able  to  take  a  three  years'  course  in  Manual  Training  Night 
Schools. 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  is  as  emphatic  in  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  this  modem  educational  movement  is  oased  on  a  real  de- 
mand; that  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  pressing  needs  of  modern  life, 
and  is,  therefore,  no  mere  ideal  of  visionary  enthusiasts,  but  an  act- 
ual problem  which  must  be  met  and  satisfactorily  solved,  unless  the 
nation  is  content  to  lag  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  commercial 
sunremacy. 

Reference  to  this  Sheffield  School  will  be  noted  in  the  address  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  which,  with  that  of  Professor  Hele-Shaw,  on  the 
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meaning  of  technical  education,  is  given  in  the  opening  papers  c»f 
this  appendix. 

The  address  by  Professor  Huxley,  of  which  Mr.  Mundella  speaks 
such  words  of  praise,  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  "  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  November  29, 1887,"  in  response  to  a  call 
by  the  Mayor  to  consider  and  take  action  upon  certain  proposals  made 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion. This  address,  as  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation" in  the  sense  of  special  training  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical skill,  which  is  its  usual  meaning  in  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  the  term  '*  Manual  Training,"  will  be  given  at 
length  in  one  of  the  appendices  to  Part  III  of  this  Report. 

(a.)  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MUNDELDA  ON  •'  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONS 
[Reported  for  "  The  Schoolmaster."] 

The  medalB,  prizes,  and  certificates  won  by  the  students  at  the  Sheffield  Tech- 
nical School  were  presented  by  the  Righ^  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.  The  occasion 
attracted  a  very  large  attendenoe.  *  *  *  After  addresses  by  the  chairman  (Dr. 
Sorby)  and  Professor  Greenwood,  Mr.  Mundella  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting 
as  follows : — 

Let  him  congratulate  them  on  their  school.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  one 
had  ^e  oppOTtunity  of  doin^  so,  for  though  he  had  been  working  in  this  cause  for 
twenty-ftve  years,  and  for  nmeteen  years  had  urged  it  on  8neffield,  he  felt,  after  aU, 
that  they  had  been  very  slow  in  obtaining  a  good  technical  school  of  their  own. 
He  congratulated  them,  however,  that  they  were  now  met  together  within  that 
very  useful  building,  so  well  adapted  for  technical  teaching.  *  *  *.  It  was  much 
satisfaction  to  him  to  find  himself  within  the  waHs  of  a  Sheffield  technical  school, 
for  he  had  been  afraid  that,  after  all,'  there  would  not  be  in  his  time  sufficient  cour- 
age and  liberality  to  produce  such  a  building.  But  education  was  moving  upwards 
rather  than  downwards;  and  they  owed  technical  education  very  much  to  the  im- 
petus which  had  been  given  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  Every  branch  of 
education  had  received  a  considerable  impulse,  and  his  opinion  was  that  every 
branch  of  secondary  education  would  be  greatly  improved  as  the  result  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  which  was  now  being  given  to  the  whole  of  the  population.  * 
*  *.  The  Hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  a  recent  speech  on  technical  educatioi 
delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  at  Manchester.  It  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markiible  addresses  ever  delivered  on  the  subject,  and  he  urged  members  of  the 
School  Board  and  other  practical  educationists  to  obtain  copies  of  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  what  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Henry  Boeooe,  and  other  eminent  men 
of  science  had  to  say.  Professor  Huxley  began  with  elementary  education  as  the 
foundation  of  all  lugher  education,  and  or  technical  education  es^ially.  His 
(Professor  Huxley's)  criticism  on  our  elementary  education  was  that  it  was  too 
bookish  and  not  sufficiently  practical  He  agreed  with  ProfeesOT  Huxley,  who 
meant  by  elementary  education  being  too  bookish,  that  it  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  reading  and  memorv  and  the  teaching  of  books,  and  too  little  of  oral  demonstra- 
tion and  teaching  by  object  lessons.  The  latter  induced  the  thinking  facultf  oi  a 
child,  which  was,  aiter  all,  the  object  of  all  education. 

KINDERGARTEN  MSTHODS  EXTOLLED. 

The  method  of  teaching,  by  which  children  in  the  infant  schools  were  tao^t  to 
plait  straws,  to  make  cubes,  and  to  do  other  little  things  which  caused  the  bramand 
&ie  fingers  to  work  together,  was  of  the  highest  importance  as  regarded  their  futiu« 
teaching.  But  this  object  teaching  and  the  teachmg  with  the  blackboard,  implied 
an  excellent  staff  of  teachers.  They  could  not  commit  such  work  to  pupil  teach- 
ers. It  required  an  able  teacher  to  keep  the  attention  of  an  audience  of  youn^ 
children,  and  to  bring  the  lessons  down  to  the  standard  of  their  minds,  lliia,  there- 
fore, meant  expense.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  Professor  Huxley  dealt 
with  that  part  of  the  subject  with  much  significance  and  much  effect.  One  thing 
was  stated  by  Professor  Huxley  which  he  thought  any  one  who,  had  had  experience 
of  elementary  schools  would  agree  with,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach 
technical  education  in  elementary  schools.    The  chainna^^|^  l^emarked  that  peo- 
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pie  were  asking,  *'  What  is  technical  education?"  Many  people  had  very  erro- 
neous views  about  it,  and  they  thought  that  if  a  boy  went  to  school  until  he  was 
fourteen,  he  could  be  taught  not  only  literarp-  and  artistic,  but  technical  education 
besides.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  committed.  They  could  add  technical  edu- 
cation to  the  education  of  the  elementary  school. 

DBAWINQ  SHOULD  BB  TAUOUT  IN  KVEBT  SCHOOL. 

What  they  could  and  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  must  (jlo,  was  to  teach  draw- 
ing in  their  schools,  and  make  it  obli^tory  in  every  school.  He  was  not  speak- 
ing of  artistic  drawing,  but  of  geometrical  drawing — the  work  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand.  That  teaching  was  of  infinite  value  to  every  industrial  pursuit.  In  Ger^ 
many  it  was  taught,  not  only^to  boys  but  also  to  girls;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  be  taught  compulsorily  in  our  own  schools.  Their  central  schools  were 
eminently  schools  that  were  desired  to  train  boys  for  commerce  and  for  industrv. 
They  were  not  intended  for  classics;  that  was  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools, 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  university.  He  could  not  say  it  was  a  kindness  to  take 
boys  from  the  working  classes — boys  who  would  find  a  better  field  in  comnierce 
and  industry — ^and  give  them  a  classic  training  and  send  them  on  to  a  public  univer- 
sity, where  they  had  professional  aims,  and  fcNecome  poor  curates  or  teachers,  with- 
out any  means  behind  them. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  UP  SKILLED  WORKSB8. 

Send  these  clever  boys  to  the  central  school,  there  to  get  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  modem  languages,  book-keeping,  and  arithmetic,  if  they  were  designed 
for  commerce;  or  to  ^et  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  drawing,  and  a  general  outline 
of  the  science  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  if  they  were  designed  for  industry. 
Then  if  those  boys  when  they  went  into  the  work-shop,  or  to  the  mill,  or  to  the 
manufactory,  could  be  got  to  continue  their  training  at  the  technical  school  for 
three  years  at  ni^ht,  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  valuable  men, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  industrial  army,  and  of  raising  themselves  in 
the  social  scale,  and  becoming  useful  citizens. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DEFINED. 

The  question  was  often  asked,  '*  What  do  vou  mean  by  technical  education?" 
Well,  technical  education,  as  the  chairman  tmiy  said,  was  not  teaching  boys  a  trade, 
but  it  was  teaching  them  the  science  which  underlay  their  particular  industry. 
What  had  science  done  for  other  countries  ?  The  English  people  had  had  greater  re- 
sources, greater  natural  resources,  than  any  other  European  people;  but  science,  in- 
telligence, could  compensate  even  for  the.  lack  of  natural  advantages,  and  it  had  been 
found  so.  We  had  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  for  other  nations;  we  had  been 
providing  them  with  a  large  amount  of  raw  material,  from  which  they  had  been 
able  to  find  employment  for  their  people,  and  to  develop  new  industries.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  products  of  English  gas  works.  The  greater  part  of  the  products  of 
English  gas  works  went  to  Germany,  and  came  back  to  us  in  the  shi^ie  of  dyes  and 
other  things.  Great  fortunes  had  been  made  in  Germany  out  of  the  products  of  the 
English  gas  works.  When  he  was  sitting  on  the  merchandise  Marks  Committee 
they  had  the  watchmakers  before  them.  Sheffield  steel  had  a  reputation  on  the 
Continents  which  he  hoped  it  would  always  preserve,  but  the  whole  of  the  springs 
in  every  watch  in  the  country  were  manufactured  abroad  of  Sheffield  steel.  Why 
should  we  not  make  them  at  home?  We  had  seen  trades  move  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Let  them  take  for  instance  the  marvellous  change  in  the  production 
of  sugar.  The  Germans  had  applied  a  process  which  had  completely  revolutionized 
the  sugar  trade.  A  few  months  ago  he  had  had  staying  with  him  a  gentleman  who 
was  drawing  many  thousands  a  year  from  the  French  sugar  refiners  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method.  They  had  extracted  more  sugar  from  beet  than  had  ever 
been  accomplished  before  by  any  other  process.  These  men  were  persevering  and 
earnest  men,  trained  in  technical  schools. 

Rssuiyrs  op  thorough  technical  training. 

While  we  had  been  talking  about  technical  education  the  Germans  had  been 
doing  it,  and  they  had  done  it  so  effectually  that  they  had  reaped  a  very  rich  harvest 
as  the  result.  It  was  much  easier  to  show  the  advantage  of  applying  art  to  indus- 
try than  science.  Everybody  could  understand  what  a  beautiful  thing  art  was  as 
applied  to  industry,  but  everybody  did  not  see  the  immediate  advaqtONK^  of  applying 
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science.  Art,  as  apj^lied  to  industry,  commended  itself  to  everybody.  Science  w 
not  so  obvious,  but  it  was  more  effectual.  It  had  this  influence,  it  rendered  in- 
dustry more  efficient.  What  had  happened  within  the  last  twenty  years?  Why, 
the  quantity  of  coal  required  for  producing  a  ton  of  steel  had  beetr  dimtniriied  by 
8omet^.ang  like  two-thirds.  That  was  an  enormous  eocmomy,  an  enormous  benelit 
to  the  world,  and  an  immense  saving  of  our  coal  resources.  After  referring  to  the 
electric  light,  he  remarked  that  the  effect  of  technical  teaching  was  to  give  increase 
efficiency  to  industry,  and  to  enable  those  who  were  technicaSy  trained  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  inventions,  and  to  provide  for  new  wants.  It  moreover  enabkii 
them  not  only  to  retain  their  industries,  but  to  diversify  them,  to  give  greater  varie- 
ties, and  sometimes  even  to  produce  new  industries.  Technical  training  was  a  great 
social  question  as  well  as  an  educational  question,  because  in  a  country  like  oun 
we  comd  only  feed  the  people,  by  tiie  people  producing  something  which  they  could 
exchange  for  food.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  rebun  our 
commerce  and  our  industrial  superiority,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  hoped  he  should  be  forgiven  if  he  spoke  faith- 
fully as  to  his  apprehensions  about  this  school.  The  school  haid  had  only  a  short  ex- 
perience, but  thiat  experience  had  been  most  satisfactory.  Each  year  there  had  been 
an  increased  number  of  students  and  an  increased  amount  of  fees.  But  what  be 
was  afraid  of  was  lest  the  young  men  oi  the  town  should  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  the  school  afforded. 

WHO  SHOULD  SECURE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

What  was  the  school  intended  for?  There  were  many  persons  who  thouriit  that 
technical  education  was  only  desirable  for  the  artisan  class.  There  oomd  be  no 
greater  mistake.  The  class  that  should  first  avail  themselves  of  it  should  be  the 
sons  of  manufacturers  who  intended  to  take  their  place  as  the  captains  of  iadustrr 
at  the  head  of  great  commercial  concerns.  They  would  be  much  better  emptoyed 
in  that  way  than  in  yielding  to  the  temptations  which  beset  them.  If  tiiey  did  not, 
they  might  make  up  their  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  class  below  them  woiiM  do  it 
and  would  ultimately  step  into  their  shoes — and  they  deserved  to  do  so.  When  he 
visited  the  school  that  day,  and  remembered  the  numbers  that  had  been  read  oat, 
he  felt  here  was  a  capable  school,  capable  teaching,  excellent  Apparatus,  but  a  great 
waste  of  power.  By  that  he  meant — and  Professors  Qreenwooa  and  Ripper  wimld 
agree  with  him— that  it  was  no  more  difficult  to  teach  a  large  than  a  small  class, 
liiat  institution  could  train  five  times  as  manv  students  as  now  attended  it  without 
any  very  considerable  increase  of  expense.  How  long  was  tiiat  to  continue?  He 
put  it  to  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation — **  Are  you  amlntious  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  rise  above  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  artisan  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  non«<»mmi8> 
sioned  officer  or  subaltern  in  the  army  of  industry?  If  you  do,  you  must  work— 
you  must  stoop  to  conquer."  The  radical  defect  of  the  a^  and  ^neration  with 
young  men  was  that  they  did  not  work— did  not  throw  their  souls  mto  their  indus- 
tries as  was  done  by  their  fathers.  The  temptations  of  the  soci^  club,  of  the  thea- 
tre, of  amusement,  of  the  evening  cigar  were  too  strong  for  man^of  them;  and  as 
a  result  they  Hved,  so  to  speak,  on  their  capital;  they  were  not  domg  the  work  ther 
ought  to  do  in  their  day  and  generation.  Others  would  pass  them  unfeas  they 
showed  more  courage  and  more  Spartan-like  training  and  ckaracter. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  OBRMANT. 

Just  before  he  left  the  Ooimcil  Office  he  was  making  inquiries  throughout  different 
German  provinces  of  the  numbers  at  school,  and  the  numbers  that  attended  after 
school  age.  He  found  that  in  the  little  province  of  Darmstadt,  with  a  populatioD  of 
987,000,  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population  was  in  regular  attendance  at  school  That 
was  from  six  to  fourteen,  as  no  child  left  school  before  fourteen  years  of  age.  Then 
he  inquired  about  night  schools,  and  he  found  that  27,000  odd  of  the  population  werv 
in  attendance  aA  these  higher,  scientific,  technical  schoc^.  They  went  from  those 
schools  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Tliat  meant  that  in  Sheffield  there 
ought  to  be  9.000  young  men,  between  fourteen  and  seventeen,  at  work  in  the  night 
schools  for  three  years.  Had  they  anything  of  the  kind  to  compare  with  that  in 
Slieffield,  and  if  they  had  not,  why  had  they  not?  Need  tiiey  wonder  that  the  G«^ 
man  clerk  was  in  our  cit^  counting  house;  that  the  German  chemist  was  all  over 
the  world;  that  German  industry  made  progress?  And  our  own  young  men  were 
wasting  their  precious  hours— he  would  not  say  in  idleness  and  n^ect,  but  in  self- 
ind  ulgence  and  in  pleasant  ease.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  not  their  fault,  because  they 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  institutions  like  that.  Now  he  hoped  they  woold 
'^"•^  over  a  new  leaf.  If  they  were  to  do  so,  not  only  the  yoimg  men  but  the  par- 
'vnd  the  business  men  must  be  alive  to  it.    Employers  of  labour  ought  to  make 
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it  a  rule  that  their  young  men  shoold  attend  such  claflses,  as  was  d<me  in  large 
establishi&ents  on  the  Continent.  The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  gen- 
erouB  assiBtanoe.the  German  Qovemment  rendered  to  technical  instruction,  and 
ui^ed  that  there  should  be  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labour  in  Shef- 
field that  that  school  should  be  filled,  and  that  every  one  of  their  younff  men  should 
be  trained  and  intelligent  men.  Prof.  Greenwood  had  alluded  to  me  imporfect 
character  of  the  education  of  the  young  men  who  attended  the  classes;  out  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  have  an  excellent  grammar 
school  in  SheflSeld  that  was  sdfficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  very  large  propcHr- 
tion  of  those  in  Sheffield  who  sought  secondary  education.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the 
central  school  would  do  what  it  could  to  keep  itself  in  touch  with  the  technical 
school.  That  was  what  it  should  do;  for  he  felt  sure  that  next  session  Parliament 
would  pass  a  measure  giving  authority 'to  School  Boards  to  estabiish  technical 
schools  and  to  subsidize  them. 

OFFKB  OF  SCHOLABflfilPS  IN  THE  TBCHNICAL  SCHOOL,  BT  THE  SCHOOL  BOABB,  SUG- 
GESTED. 

What  he  would  recommend  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  then,  to  do  was  to  give 
some  scholarships  in  the  technical  school.  They  were  not  costly;  he  believed  tech- 
nical education  could  be  obtained  there  for  a  pound  or  two  a  year — (Prof.  Green- 
wood: *•  Yes.")  .  They  should  give  three  years'  scholarships  to  the  best  trained  boys, 
who  were  willing  after  leaving  school  to  come  to  the  technical  school  at  night  after 
finishing  their  day*s  labour.  These  scholarships  would  do  much  good,  for  although 
a  pound  or  two  may  not  seem  much,  it  was  a  good  deal  when  it  nad  to  come  from 
a  poor  family.  *  ^  *  He  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  this  condition  of  things 
would  be  remedied,  for  he  was  certain  that  Parliament  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  the  power  to  remedy  it.  In  oonclxision^  he  referred  to  some  letters 
in  The  Times  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  late  memW  for  liv  rpool,  descriptive 
of  his  visits  to  (German  schools.  Mr.  Smith,  he  said,  had  stated  that  he  saw  none  of 
the  squalor,  misery,  and  wretchedness  which  he  saw  at  home.  The  people  seemed 
all  hard  at  work  andprosperous,  although  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  England.  The  truth  was,  said  Mr.  Mundella,  the  Germans  had  deecMided 
in  commerce  to  what  we  shall  have  to  descend  to  in  agriculture--^/t^  culture. 
Thev  would  not  have  to  disj^ense  with  small  trades.  They  wouLl  have  to  engage 
in  aU  trades  that  were  requisite  or  necessary  to  employ  the  masses  of  our  popuU- 
tion;  and  in  order  to  attain  that  end  they  could  not  do  a  more  useful  work  than  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  our  people  in  applying  science  to  industay. 

(b.)  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Frederick  Mappin,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mundella.  He  said  that  for  many  years  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  like  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  a  stiff-necked  people,  and  he  must 
now  be  glad  to  see  that  at  last  his  exhortations  had  been  listened  to.  We  appeared 
to  make  Httle  progress  in  new  inventions,  applications,  and  industries,  ancl  he  (Sir 
Henry)  confessed  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  Germans  their  success,  for  they  de- 
served it.  The  G^mans  showed  great  adaptability  and  enterprise,  and  he  hoped 
we  should  take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  emulate  their  example.  He  thought  the 
central  school  was  a  matter  of  great  con^tulation  to  the  town.  They  all  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  specially  aimed  at  fittmg  those  who  went  there  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and  they  all  felt  the  necessity  of  technical  education  being  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  the  Government.  The  technical  school  would  languish,  and  he  would 
go  further,  must  ultimately  fail,  unless  there  was  some  support  given  beyond  an- 
nual subscriptions. 

The  Mayor,  in  seoondine  the  motion,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mundella  that 
they  should  not  send  children  of  our  artisan  class  to  the  grammai^  school,  with  a 
view  to  their  being^sentto  the  university.  It  was  quite  true  that  one  or  two  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  experience  had  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  did  not  succeed,  and 
they  became  curates  or  poor  teachers.  Whereas,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  central 
schools  and  had  struck  out  a  course  for  themselves,  not  strictly  professional,  they 
might  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world.  He  heartily  approved  of  the  suggestion 
of  scholarshine  in  the  central  schools;  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  of 
a  poll  to  enable  the  School  Board  to  niake  a  grant  in  aid  of  technical  education,  and 
in  conclusicm  expressed  the  hope  that  the  scholarships  obtained  from  Birley's  Charity 
would  be  well  and  wisely  given. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  loud  applause.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Mr.  Hundella  was  SLgfon  very  cordially  reoeiTed  on  risiii^  to  acknowledge  tlie  Tot€. 
He  did  not,  he  said,  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  university  qnesticMi.  He  did 
not  say  that  there  might  not  foe  occasicxially  some  genius  from  any  daas  wlio  might 
distinguish  himself  at  a  university,  and  become  not  onl^  an  honour  to  his  towc, 
but  to  the  nation.  But^  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  a  gifted  youth 
of  the  artisan  class,  [to  be  thoroughlv  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  science  aad'of  its 
applications  to  the  industries,]  and  they  should  get  a  practi^  education  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  excellent  technical  teaching  they  would  get  in  those  scbooR  !^> 
that  they  might  carry  their  intelligence  into  tne  walks  of  commerce  and  indnstrr. 
and  serve  their  generation  in  a  way  poor  struggling  scholars  having  a  univerBity 
education  could  not  do.  He  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  trying  for  a  yoan^ 
man  coming  from  the  artisan  class,  than  that  he  could  nave  won  his  scholarship, 
gone  to  a  university,  and  then  find  himself  without  friends— a  8ch<dar  and  an  a£»«4> 
ciate  of  gentlemen  and  no  career  before  him.  ShefiSeld  had  this  week  lost  two  of 
her  ablest  and  noblest  citizens.  They  were  men — Mr.  Jessop  especially — who  potr 
eeeaed  that  kind  of  genius  we  wanted  more  of  ^-the  applicatfon,  abOity,  and  intel- 
ligence which  knew  no  difficulty,  and  the  possession  oi  which  made  successful  and 
honourable  men. 

(c.)  ADDRESS  BY  SIB  W.  HART  DYKE. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Vice-President  of  the  Ckunmittee  of  Council  cm  Education, 
visited  Sheffield,  and  distributed  the  Lancasterian  Scholarshipe  and  the  princifial 
awards  gained  in  the  day  and  evening  departments  of  the  School  Board  Central 
Higher  Grade  Schools.  The  gathering  was  neld  in  the  Albert  Hall,  the  hugest  metft- 
ing-place  in  the  town,  and,  despite  the  unfavourable  weather,  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance.    »    ♦    ♦    . 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  after  referring  to  educatkm  at  Sheffield,  proceeded— He  be- 
lieved that  the  movement  with  regard  to  technical  education  was  a  real  substantial 
demand  tor  a  change  in  our  educational  svstem,  and  not  a  sham.  Why?  Becau>e 
in  ^effield,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Huddersfieki.  Preston,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire— throughout  all  these  vast  industrial  communities  a  gap  had  been  detected 
in  our  educational  system.  In  these  plaoes  the  shoe  pinched,  and  the  loss  was  felt. 
It  was  discovered  tKat  we  had  been  long  heavily  handicapped  in  our  straggle  fur 
commercial  mastery  against  our  Continental  nval^  because  of  our  deficiencies  in 
respect  to  technical  education.  Our  hard-headed  men  of  business  had  found  out 
that  thev  were  not  having  fair  play  when  brought  into  competition  with  foreigners. 
It  was  therefore  a  healthy  sign  that  the  movement  should  have  come  from  the  laiye 
centres  of  industry,  and  in  lus  view  it  was  one  which  should  be  fairly  met  by  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  matter  we  could  not  long  n^lect  During  the  last  sessicn 
he  was  on  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  school  endowments. 
Incidentallv  most  conclusive  evidence  was  given  that  the  watch-making  and  coach- 
making  industries  had  suffered  extraordinary  loss  in  this  country,  because  the  tech- 
nical uowledge  end  training  of  foreigners  had  enabled  them  to  gain  such  a  start 
and  show  such  extraordinarv  results  that  we  had  to  follow  hoi^elessly  in  the  rear. 
or  be  content  to  go  to  these  foreigners  and  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  instead.  ^ 
in  the  good  times  of  old,  of  being  the  great  leade'hs  in  tliose  industrial  matters.  He 
would  not  detain  them  in  trving  to  establish  the  absolute  necessity  for  legislation 
on  this  subject.  It  was  the  firm  determination  of  the  Qovemment  not  only  to  hm% 
in  a  Bill,  but  to  carry  it  through  during  the  coming  session.  But  there  wefe  diffi- 
cultiee.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  Sheffield,  as  Sir  H.  RoBCoe  had  sakl,  a  very 
small  amoimt  of  imperial  assistance  or  aid  from  the  rates  would  enable  tiiem  to 
carry  out  an  excellent  system  of  technical  instruction.  But  Mr.  Mundella  and 
otiiers  were  a  little  too  anxious,  pertiaps,  that  we  should  xsanry  out  a  vast  and  com- 
plete system  that  would  come  into  working  order  at  once.  His  own  opinion  wbs, 
ooth  when  he  introduced  his  late  Bill  and  now,  that  if  we  endeavoured  to  carry  a 
large  and  comprehensive  scheme  which  would  to-morrow  embrace  every  class  of 
the  commimity,  we  should  fail  in  our  endeavour.  But  it  would  be  hanl  on  oom- 
mimities  like  that  of  Sheffield  that  no  Bill  whatsoever  should  become  law.  He 
was  anxious  that  we  should  lay  a  firm  and-sure  foimdatian,  upon  which  a  good  and 
successful  structure,  which  could  have  national  applicatioQ,  might  ultimately  b« 
built. 
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V. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 
By  Rosamond  Davenport-Hill. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  article  on  Technical  Education  in 
the  London  Board  Schools,  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1888,  num- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Review,  will  be  found  of  interest  as  show- 
ing the  existence  and  the  progress  of  a  movement  towards  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  elementary  industrial  training  in  Schools  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

w  here  the  systems  of  public  education  are  so  different  as  are  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  several  States  which  are  comprised  in  the 
United  States,  comparisons  are  necessarily  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. In  a  general  way  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Board 
Scnools  of  English  cities,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  public  school 
system  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  An  important 
difiEerence,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  all 
public  schools  are  free;  and  all  children,  not  otherwise  taught,  are 
expected,  or  required,  to  attend  them,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty; 
while,  in  Great  Britain,  tuition  fees  are  exacted  from  all  children 
who  attend  school  and,  if  any  are  exempted  it  is,  generally,  only 
after  the  humiliating  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  parent  has  been 
set  forth.  In  other  words  the  education  of  the  children  is,  in  Ameri- 
can communities,  regarded  as  the  right  of  the  children,  and  the  duty 
of  the  commiinity;  while,  in  England,  the  education  of  the  child  is 
left  to  the  parent;  and  the  free  instruction  of  children  is  there  re- 
garded as  a  "  charity,"  whether  extended  by  individuals,  or  by  the 
community. 

Perh£q)s  no  more  essential  and  characteristic  differences  between 
the  two  countries  and  people  exist,  than  are  to  be  found  in  their 
divergent  views  of  i)opuiar  education;  nor  any  more  far-reaching  in 
their  mfluence. 

The  article  in  question  opens  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  two 
naeanings  which  are  attacned  to  the  term  "Technical  Education," 
and  clearly  defines  the  one  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  follows : 

The  words  Technical  Education  have  now  two  distinct  meanings—one,  the  teach- 
ing of  a  specific  art  or  trade;  the  other,  instruction  in  elementary  science  bearing 
on  all  arts  or  trades,  and  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  which  together  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  any  art  or  handicraft  the  pupil  may  select  when  he  quits  the 
school  for  the  workshop.  It  is  with  Technical  Education  in  this  latter  sense  the 
following  pages  endeavor  to  deal. 

The  growing  need  for  some  form  of  industrial  training  is  plainly 
set  fortli  in  words  which  might  well  apply  to  the  situation  m  this 
country: 

For  several  years  a  feeling  ot  alarm  has  been  growing  up  in  this  countrjr  that  we 
shall  lose  our  position  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  nrst,  industrial  nation  in  the 
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world.  Foreign  manufacturers,  it  is  said,  are  driying  our  ^oods  from  the  markets 
aJ>road,  while  foreign  artisans  are  taking  the  place  of  British  handicraftsmen  in 
our  very  midst.  Free  Trade  has  opened  our  ports  to  all  foreign-made  goods,  while 
the  Protective  policy  {nursued  by  most  Continental  nations  prevents  a  like  sale  of 
our  goods  abroad.  Oar  complete  political  freedom  also  naturally  attracts  foreigners 
to  our  shores,  who,  it  is  alleged,  are,  by  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  their  work, 
able  to  undersell  our  own  artisans. 

If  these  allegations  be  true— and,  though  there  may  be  some  exaggeration,  they 
have  no  doubt  a  large  substratum  of  truth — what  must  be  done  to  preTent  oor  los- 
ing our  place  among  the  nations?  Free  Trade  we  cannot  abandon,  and  we  mu^ 
console  ourselves  under  our  present  trials  by  the  fact  that  our  suffering  frcxn  bad 
trade  have  not  been  greater  tnan,  if  so  great  as,  those  of  other  countries  in  which 
a  Protective  policy  has  prevailed.  Nor  can  we  prevent  foreigners  from  settling 
among  us.  It  would  indeed  be  most  unfair  in  us  to  drive  them  away,  when  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  all  over  the  world.  MoreoTpr. 
such  a  course  would  be  shortsighted  in  the  extreme,  as  we  should,  without  doubt, 
provoke  reprisals  from  other  nations.  Happily  for  us,  the  alarm  lest  we  shoai<i 
lose  our  position  has  created  the  desire  to  liud  seme  means  of  averting  the  thrpat- 
ened  eviL  This  desire  has  been  slowly  spreadinj^  until  recent  events  seem  to  sh4»w 
that  the  nation  is  at  last  thoroughly  aroused  and  will  hurriedly  seek  the  reme«lT 
we  need.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  our  haste  we  may  fall  into 
errors  we  might  have  avoided  had  we  been  earlier  aware  of  our  danger,  and  liad 
we  been  able  to  adopt  our  remedial  measures  with  greater  deliberation.  We  maj. 
therefore,  expect  that  false  steps  will  be  taken,  sooner  or  later  to  be  retrieved,  bef'^-e 
we  succeed  m  affording  to  our  artisans  the  means  by  which  they  may  hold  their 
own  against  other  nations.    *    *    •    . 

WHY  DO  FOREIGN  ARTISANS  COKE  TO  ENGLAND? 

The  foreign  artisan  comes  to  England  because  he  has  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  here  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  What  reason 
has  he  for  entertaining  tnis  expectation?  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  can  work 
cheaper,  and  in  some  cases  better,  than  our  own  artisans.  The  cheapness  of  his 
labour  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  a  characteristic  which  will  cease  as  soon 
as  the  foreigner  appreciates  the  greater  comfort  our  artisans  enjoy,  the  shorter 
hours  thejr  work,  and  the  better  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  may  live- 
all  reouinng  a  larger  income  than  is  sufficient  to  procure  the  bare  necesniries  of 
life.  The  superiority  of  work  is  the  real  point  to  whwh  we  must  turn  our  attention. 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  intelligence  of  the  foreigner  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
own  countrymen.  Is  it  not  that  his  intelligence  is  more  completely  drawn  out  bv 
the  better  education  he  receives— an  education  more  fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the 
struggles  of  his  future  life  than  that  which  we  afford  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  at  home? 

While  providing  a  certain  education  for  the  head,  we  have  neglected  that  of  the 
hand.  Our  nei^bors  have  been  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  hence  the  superi- 
ority of  the  foreign  artisan.  I  must,  however,  on  no  account  be  understood  to 
be  making  a  sweeping  assertion  that  every  foreign  artisEin,  of  whatever  kind  or 
from  whatever  country,  excels  his  English  collaborator.  In  many  trades,  I  befieve. 
the  British  artisan  is  inferior  to  none.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign  handicraftsman 
in  some  departments  of  trade  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  our  native  workefs. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  by  master  tailors  that  the  foreign  journeyman  » 
driving  out  the  native  workman.  Our  lads,  except  those  brought  up  in  refomA- 
tories,  mdustrial  or  pauper  schools,  or  orphanage,  are  not  taught  to  use  the  needle 
sufficiently  early  to  give  them  the  dexterity  essential  to  make  a  good  needleman. 
Doubtless,  it  is  this  lack  of  manual  dexterity  which  hinders  our  artisans  in  various 
employments  from  becoming  as  good  workers  as  their  foreign  compeers.  Efforts 
are,  I  believe,  being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  supply  this  want  in  oor 
primary  education.  I  will  deal  chiefly  with  those  of  the  London  School  Board, 
because  I  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  prov- 
inces or  among  voluntary  schools  in  the  metropolis. 

LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  infant  departments  under  our  Board,  boys  have  for  many  years  been  more 
or  less  taught  to  use  their  fingers  in  sewing,  knitting,  modelling,  ancl  other  Kinder- 
garten occupations;  but  at  seven  years  of  age,  when  they  enter  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, they  drop  all  the  manual  occupations  they  have  liefore  practised,  with  tb#» 
e^tception  of  drawing  and  writing,  which  only  exercise  ^e  right  hand,  and  that  in 
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an  incomplete  manner.  Girls  have,  meanwhile,  had  an  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  their  brothers — one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  female  has  been  better 
treated  than  the  male.  The  hand  training  carried  on  in  the  infants'  department  is 
continued  in  the  girls'  school  by  means  of  plain  sewing  and  ^ementary  cooking — 
handicrafts,  if  we  may  so  cidl  them,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  occu- 
pations of  their  future  life.  This  instruction  gives  girls  that  dexterity  of  hand 
which  prepares  them  at  a  more  mature  a^e  for  tne  specific  training  by  which  they 
may  become  skilful  professors  of  the  culinary  or  the  dressmaking  art.  But  when 
a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  begins  to  learn  his  trade,  he  has  lost  any  little  manual 
dexterity  he  may  have  acquirea  in  the  infant  school ;  and  this  he  must  regain  be- 
fore he  can  achieve  success  in  his  handicraft — often  a  tedious,  and  sometimes,  it 
would  appear,  an  impossible  process,  because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  his  fingers,  for 
want  of  exercise,  have  become  clumsy.  It  is  to  avoid  this  obstacle  that  children 
are  made  to  begin  their  factory  life  at*a  tender  age. 

VARIOUS  AUTHORITIBS  ON  VALUE  AND  METHODS   OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

As  long  ago  as  February  1888  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  b^  the  London 
School  Board  ''  to  consider  and  advise  how  far  the  Board  might  facilitate  techni- 
cal education,  or  cooperate  with  those  bodies  who  were  carrying  it  on."  The  Com- 
mittee examined  several  witneases,  well  able  from  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  give  valuable  evidence  on  the  subject.  Among  them  were  Professor  Thompson, 
Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  University  College,  Bristol,  now 
Principal  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  strongly  recommended  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  especially  mechanical  drawing,  and  aLso  modelling  in  clay.  He  bu^- 
gested,  too,  that  the  experiment  mi^ht  be  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  of  teaching  handi- 
craft in  our  schools,  and  he  believed  that  some  of  the  ordinary  trades  which  work 
in  wood  or  stone  might  be  thus  introduced. 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  recommended  the  teach- 
ing of  mechanical  drawing  in  all  elementary  schools.  Elementary  science  and 
mechanics  should  also  be  taught,  illustrated  with  suitable  apparatus;  but  he  did  not 
consider  it  advisable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  teach  specinc  trades  in  elementary 
schools,  though  he  auite  agreed  *'  that  general  instruction  in  handicraft  would  be 
useful,  by  teaching  the  children  the  use  of  tools  without  reference  to  special  trades," 
and  he  believed  that  the  experiment  of  fitting  up  a  workshop  in  one  of  our  schools 
was  worth  trying. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  the  School  Board  could  aid  in 
the  development  of  technical  education,  said  : 

*  *  He  thought  it  might  render  such  assistance  in  various  ways.  Instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  in  machine  drawing.  Better  instruction  might 
also  be  given  in  freehand  drawing,  of  the  defects  in  which  the  Institute's  examiners 
in  technology  generally  complain.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  workshops  might, 
with  advantage,  be  established,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  the  more  advanced 
boys  might  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  instruction  in  the- use  of  tools  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  primary  schools  in  France  under  the  new  Act.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  on  leaving  elementary  schools,  be  their  oc- 
cupation what  it  may,  to  have  acquired  the  facility  of  using  their  hands,  and  to 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  as  well  as  of 
inHi  and  other  metals,  which  could  onlfr  be  obtained  by  working  these  substances 
themselves.  By  the  establishment  of  workshops  in  schools  the  boys,  when  appren- 
ticed, would  advance  more  quickly  in  their  career,  and  reality  would  be  given  to 
their  scientific  instruction  as  well  as  to  their  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing.  He 
considered  the  great  want  of  this  country  to  be  higher  elementary  or  intennediate 
schools  of  a  technical  character  •  *  *  •  Pupils  in  elementary  schools,  hav- 
in^r  a  taste  for  art,  should  be  taught  modelling,  the  study  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  in  this  coimtry." 

He  thought  **that  the  Board  might  further  aid  in  assisting  technical  education 
by  the  loan  of  its  rooms  for  the  formation  of  evening  classes,  it  beinf  always  un- 
derstood that,  in  order  that  the  instruction  should  be  of  saxy  use,  it  must  be  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  that  the  classes  should  be  well  furnished  with  all  necessary 
models,  apparatus,  &c." 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  OTHEB  CTTIBS. 

Communicati<Mifl  were  also  received  from  the  Clerks  of  the  School  Boards  of  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  and  Sheffield.  In  the  two  former  cities  local  associations  had 
xelieyed  the  Boards  from  the  necessity  of  affording  technical  instruction;  but,  never- 
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thelesB,  in  Manchester  the  Board  had  introduced  a  lathe  and  a  ffroup  of  joiners' 
benches  into  claas-rooins  of  two  of  their  schools,  and  each  Fchomr  in  the  higher 
standards  of  the  school  takes  his  turn  at  the  manual  exercises,  receiving  one  or  tvo 
lessons  a  week,  a  joiner  being  present  to  give  the  instruction.  No  extra  charee  is 
made  for  this.  One  of  the  schools  is  the  lowest  under  the  Board,  for  two-thiras  ol 
the  children  are  admitted  free,  while  the  other  is  attended  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  SHEFFISLD. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  gave  information  respecting  the  admission,  the 
examination,  the  fees,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the.  results  of  the  Central 
Higher  School  established  in  that  town.  In  the  workshop  attached  to  the  school 
the  practical  work  contemplated  includes  (1)  the  production  of  simple  but  perfect 
geometrical  forms  to  teach  accuracy  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools ;  (2)  the  constructioii 
of  models  in  wood  for  use  as  examples  in  model  drawing;  (3)  the  constructian  of 
simple  apparatus  to  illustrate,  by  actual  experiment,  the  principles  of  levers,  pulleyb. 
wheel  ana  axle,  the  crane,  and  strain  on  beams  with  different  positions  of  load;  (4)  the 
mechanics  of  the  roof,  arch,  and  bridge;  (5)  for  more  advanced  pupils  the  cotstrue- 
tion  of  apparatus  illustrating  lessons  m  machine  construction,  anplied  mechanics, 
building  construction,  and  mechanical  engineering.  He  added  that  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  by  means  of  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  specially  clever  boys 
and  girls  are  enabled  to  pass  from  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  technical  instruction 
at  the  Central  Higher  Scnool. 

I  have  just  learned  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  that  girls,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  learn  in  this  school  physiology,  hygiene,  theoretical  aod 
practical  chemistry — ^a  few  take  mathematics,  and  cookery  is  to  be  introduced  next 
year.  For  girls  in  Standards  YII  and  ex- VII,  physiography  and  French  are  also 
added. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  attending  this  school  induces  both  boys 
and  girls  to  remain  much  longer  under  instruction  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Such  training  is  found  to  be  no  less  useful  to  those  who  apply  the  special  knowl- 
edge they  gam  in  industrial  pursuits  than  to  those  who  become  teachers.  Indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  female  pupil  teachers  employed  by  the  Sheffield 
Board  come  from  the  Central  EUgher  School.  The  education  they  there  receive 
prepares  them  to  pass  through  their  career  as  pupil  teachers  without  undue  strain 
on  their  health  ana  strength. 

fVom  the  evidence  adduced  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  teach  special  trades  or  handicrafts 
in  the  schools  of  the  Board.  They  believed  that  such  teaching  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  elementary  education,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  were  convinced  that  elementary  education  ought  to  include  such  subjects  as 
should  prepare  the  pupils  for  learning  the  trade  or  handicraft  they  might  choose 
when  they  had  quitted  the  school. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BT  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOAHD. 

These  views  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  consequent  iminrovem^its  in  oar 
methods  of  toaching  have  ensued.  We  appointed  a  penpatetic  science  teacher,  thns 
following,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent#tne  practice  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  which,  for  several  years  past,  has  given  instruction  in  elementajj  scjence 
in  this  manner  in  all  its  schools,  to  both  boys  and  ^Is.  This  peripatetic  science 
instructor  is  a  professor,  so  to  speak,  who  visits  certain  schools  once  a  fortoisfat  aiid 
gives  practical  lessons  in  mechanics,  illustrated  by  suitable  apparatus,  to  ooysin 
the  upper  standards.  Like  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  schoolmasters  between 
the  fortnightly  visits  of  the  science  teacher.  The  instructor  visited  about  twentr 
schools,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that,  in  the  early  P'^^}^^ 
three  more  science  teachers  were  appointed.  This  number  will  enable  about  dl^ty 
schools  (boys'  departments)  to  be  brought  under  the  practical  teaching  of  mechanics 
at  a  cost  for  the  whole  number  of  nearly  £1300  a  year.  Eighty,  however,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  schools,  numbering  now  nearly  four  hundred. 

A  carpentering  class  has  been  formed  at  the  Beethoven  Street  School  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  head-master,  and  has  proved  both  popular  and  successful,  and  what  is 
of  greater  importance,  is  the  means  of  retaining  boys  longer  in  the  school  than  ther 
would  remain  if  no  such  class  existed.  The  master,  speaking  of  the  lads  not  vet 
old  enough  to  share  its  benefits,  says :  ''Many  wistful  eyes  are  turned  towards  the 
open  workshop  door  by  the  younger  bova  ^yaring  playtime,  and  tbeJ^W^  <^  ^ 
tune  when  their  turn  shall  comeT^    -  -     ?  r   •^Digitized  byVjUOgie 
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THE  SWEDISH  SLOJD  TRAINING. 

Before  the  Technical  Ck)mmittee  closed  its  deliberations,  it  received  evidence  bear- 
ing on  a  method  for  training  the  hand  and  the  eye  based  on  scientific  principles  which 
originated  in  Sweden.  This  method  has  been  named  the  Slojd  by  its  fomider, 
Herr  Abrahamson,  of  Nfi&s,  near  Gothenburg.*  It  is  now  well  known  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Ehirope,  has  been  described  in  educational  reports  in  the  United  States, 
and  adopted  in  some  schools;  but  it  has  only  recently  begun  to  attract  attention  in 
this  country.  Sldjd  is  a  Swedish  word  which  has  no  equivalent  in  English.  It, 
however,  may  be  translated  by  Uie  term  education  through  the  hand,  or  *'  hand- 
training"  as  a  means  of  education  as  distinguislied  from  hand-training  as  a  means 
of  learning  a  trade. 

Perceiving  that  the  education  of  uie  head,  unaccompanied  by  that  of  the  hand, 
would  not  prepare  the  rising  generation  of  men  and  women  for  their  future  battle 
of  life,  Herr  Abrahamson  founded  a  school  on  his  estate  in  which  teachers  could 
study  a  method  of  developing  the  powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  their  pupils, 
with  the  definite  object  of  giving  to  them  general  maniial  dexterity  and  of  im- 
pkmtin^  in  their  mincte  both  respect  and  love  for  labour,  even  for  the  rougher  kinds 
of  han£work.  Sldjd  is  also  intended  to  foster  a  love  of  neatness,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  accuracy;  to  induce  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance;  to 
develop  the  physical  powers,  and  train  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  form  and  beauty. 

Among  other  phases  of  the  subject  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
writer  points  out  the  bad  result  to  the  boys  in  the  loss  of  dexterity 
which  they  suffer,  owin^  to  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  Kinder- 
garten training  that  ends  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  time 
when,  after  this  omission,  for  several  years,  of  any  form  of  manual 
training,  the  learning  of  a  definite  trade  is  attempted. 

This  article,  in  thus  contrasting  the  experience  of  the  bojrs  and 
girls  in  their  occupations  during  this  period  of  their  training, 
illustrates  the  need  that  exists  for  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  a 
continuous,  progressive,  logical  system  of  manual  and  mechanical 
development,  extending  through  all  grades  of  schools;  from  the  first 
occupations  and  games  of  the  Kindergarten,  to  the  time  when  the 
pupil  is  qualified  to  enter  the  door  of  the  workshop,  or  factory,  and 
ready  to  oe  there  taught  the  special  skill  of  any  trade. 

The  need  of  such  progressive  methods  is  equally  apparent  whether 
the  pedagogical  or  tne  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  considered. 
As  already  recorded  some  very  promising  exi)eriments  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Whatever  else  may  be  desirable  it  is  believed 
that  the  courses  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  after  the  methods  indi- 
cated by  the  late  Professor  Walter  Smith,  are  of  the  greatest  value 
both  educationally  and  practically :  and  that,  if  thoroughly  persisted 
in,  they  will  go  far  towards  supplying  the  needed  training  during 
the  years  that  must  elapse  between  the  Kindergarten  and  ttie  Man- 
ual Training  Schools  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing. 

IncidentaUy,  in  this  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  schools 
of  London,  the  efforts  in  some  other  English  cities  are  succinctly 
described.  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  Swedish  system  of 
industrial  training  in  woodworking,  called  *'  Slojd,^'  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  experience  of  an  English  scholar.  Miss  "Warren, 
and  of  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  school  at  Naas  by  the  author,  are 
given,  which  want  of  space  compels  me  reluctantly  to  omit. 

This  Swedish  wood-working  system  was  fully  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Ordway  in  an  Appendix  to  the  46th  Annual  Report  of  the 

♦The  definition  of  the  object  at  which  S16jd  aims,  and  the  description  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  are  taken  from  a  paper  sent  to  me 
by  the  Director  of  the  School  at  N&&S  The  whole  of  tliis  paper  was  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  February  1887.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (1882)  and  is  referred  to  on  pages 
G(>~70  of  Part  I  of  tliis  Report- 

An  account  of  the  s^  hool  at  Naas,  and  of  the  present  development 
of  Slojd,  compiled  by  the  author  of  this  Report  from  various  authori- 
ties, is  also  given  in  the  pi*esent  volume.  See  Appendix  L,  Paper 
IX,  pages  863-892. 

OB8TACLK8  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

OF  LONDON. 

*  *  *.  The  School  Board  was  ao  much  impressed,  by  Miss  Warren's  evidence, 
with  the  importance  of  Sldjd  teaching,  that  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Sldjd  cUsb 
as  an  experiment,  and  Miss  Warren  was  to  be  its  head.  She,  however,  vety  soon 
quitted  our  service  to  become  Superintendent  of  Sandergarten  method  under  the 
Lieiceeter  School  Board.  Her  departure  and  other  unforeseen  delays  prevented  our 
commencing  our  experiment  till  the  autumn  of  1887,  when  Miss  Clark,  Miss  Wai^ 
ren*8  companion  at  K&fis,  gave  a  course,  lasting  three  months,  of  instruction,  at  ooe 
of  our  schools,  to  a  small  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  att^ded  as  volunteers  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Its  success  encourages  us  to  continue  the  class,  but  we  have 
been  met  by  a  difficulty  which  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  both  of  this  experiment 
and  of  the  one  carried  on  at  Beethoven  Street  SchooL  It  is  this:  technical  instruc- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  cooking,  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  included  in  Che  Educational  Ckxle,  and,  in  providing  the  necessary  material 
and  tools  for  our  experiments,  the  Board  overstepped  its  legitimate  powers.  Never- 
theless, it  was  considered  advisable  to  try  whether  the  Department  woulU  sanction 
manual  training,  a  suHect  of  instruction  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  children  in 
elementary  schools.  The  result  has  proved — what  has  previously  been  the  case— 
that  the  Board  must  act  as  pioneer  to  the  Education  Department.  The  cost  we 
have  incurred  was,  in  the  first  instance,  surcliarged  by  the  auditor,  and  though,  on 
our  petition,  it  has  been  since  allowed,  it  is  on  condition  that  we  spend  no  more  money 
on  manual  training.  Ck>nsequently,  the  expense  must  be  defrayed  from  our  private 
purses,  or  our  experiment  must  be  abandoned.  In  order  to  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
we  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Department,  in  which  we  have  asked  whether  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  Educational  Code  may  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  man- 
ual training.  But  the  Department  has  answered  that  it  could  arrive  at  no  decision 
on  this  subject  while  the  scheme  for  technical  instruction  laid  before  Parliament 
last  session  was  still  under  discussion.  This  Bill  was  discharged  before  the  House 
rose  last  autumn.  But  as  in  all  probability  the  same  or  a  similar  Bill  will  be  brou^t 
in  during  this  session,  we  need  no  further  response  to  our  memorial  for  the  piresent 

PROGRESS  IN  ADOPTION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  question  of  technical  instruction  has  progressed  with  so  great  a  rapidity  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  that  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  change  in 
the  law  which  will  enable  the  Education  Department  so  to  modify  the  articles  of 
the  Code  as  to  permit  manual  training  being  carried  on  in  all  elementary  schools. 
But  here  a  danger  rises  against  which  we  must  guard.  The  Bills  discharged  last 
session — one  brought  in  by  the  Government  and  the  other  by  Sir  Henry  Rosooe— 
deal  exclusively  with  schemes  for  affording  technical  instruction  to  those  boys  who 
shall  have  reached  the  upper  standards,  omitting  those  whom  unfavourable  circam- 
steinces  prevent  from  attaining  to  a  position  sufficiently  high  to  share  in  this  in- 
struction; thus,  in  fact,  helping  those  only  who  are  best  able  to  help  themselves. 
Again — a  more  serious  defect — ^they  postponed  manual  training  until  thirteen  vr 
fourteen,  an  age.  as  has  been  seen,  too  advanced  for  dexterity  to  be  easily  obtained. 
It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  watch  the  new  Bill,  and  endeavour  to  adapt  its  pro- 
visions to  the  real  needs  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

CITY  AND  OUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  CLASSES. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  classes  were  opened  at  the  City  and  Quilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  to  masters  engaged  in 
elementary  schools.  They  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  under  the  London 
School  Board.  Professor  Unwin,  under  whose  gener^  guidance  these  classes  were 
earned  on.  is  of  opinion  that  the  pupils  not  only  exhibited  an  enthusiasm  in  th4*ir 
studies,  but  a  faculty  in  acquiring  practical  skill  he  did  not  expect  in  men  of  their 
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profession.  A  good  proportion  of  the  students,  who  had  taken  an  elementary 
course  during  the  spring  and  summer,  returned  to  the  Institute  when  the  autumn 
sec&sion  opened,  and  joined  another  advanced  course,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh 
pupils  formed  a  new  elementary  class.  Thus  are  our  masters  preparing  themselves 
for  carrying  on  tlie  technical  instruction  of  our  elder  pupils  so  soon  as  the  necessary 
alteration  in  the  law  permits. 

Happily,  however,  the  Board  is  not  compelled  to  await  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
Tuent  before,  at  least,  trying  to  introduce  manual  instruction  in  our  boys'  schools. 
The  G^  and  London  Guilds  have  contributed  a  sum  of  £1000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  classes  for  teaching  the  use  of  tools.  The  experiment  is  to  be  contin- 
ued for  twelve  months.  Six  centres  for  such  instruction  nave  been  chosen—three 
on  north  and  three  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  in  which  classes  are  carried  on  in 
buildings  belongpng  to  the  School  Board.  They  were  opened  in  Jamiary  of  this  year, 
and  are  under  the  joint  control  of  a  committee  representing  the  Institute  and  the 
Board.  But  here,  again,  is  a  possible  danger  to  be  guarded  against — ^that,  namely, 
of  ^ving  instruction  in  a  particular  trade  in  contradistinction  to  preparation  for 
bandicnutship  generally.  We  must  not  turn  our  pupils  into  premature  artisans 
while  they  are  yet  in  schools  and  too  young  to  choose  their  vocation  in  life;  more- 
over, the^  will  learn  their  trade  far  better  in  a  workshop  than  in  a  school,  where, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  work  must  partake  of  an  amateur  character. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  City  and  London  Guilds,"  have  come  for- 
ward to  aid  in  the  new  educational  experiments,  just  as  many  citi- 
zens and  corporate  associations  have  done,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
United  States. 

The  article  sums  up  with  a  statement  of  the  technical  education 
now  given  in  the  Board  Schools,  and  concludes  with  a  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  value  and  feasibility  of  the  proposed  industrial  train- 
ing in  schools. 

*  ♦  *.  Elementary  science,  under  the  name  of  "  object  lessons,"  is  one  of  our 
compulsory  subjects,  though  it  requires  a  much  greater  development  and  far  better 
metnods  of  teaching.  Freehand  drawing,  which  should  develop  a  taste  for  art,  is 
taught  in  all  boys'  departments,  though  it  is  taken  in  only  a  few  of  the  girls*  schools. 
Social  economy,  as  Mr.  Ellis  designated  the  truths  he  taught,  need  not  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  time,  while  the  moral  lesson  they  convey  should  pervade  the  whole 
government  and  discipline  of  the  school.  With  regard  to  manual  training — for  the 
girls  we  have  sewing  and  cooking;  some  sweeping  and  cleaning  might  be  added. 
A  good  beginning  in  such  training  may  be  introduced  into  the  boys*  departments 
even  under  the  present  Code,  though,  as  we  have  shown,  it  will  need  modification 
for  the  fuller  development  of  education  through  the  hand.  The  time  spent  in  this 
training  will  be  no  real  loss  to  the  literary  side  of  education,  for  the  change  of 
thought  and  employment  necessitated  by  manual  occupations  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  return  to  the  schoolroom  so  ready  for  hard  study  that  he  will  soon  make  up  lor 
the  interval  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  his  hand. 

Improved  methods  of  teaching  will  make  learning  easier  to  the  pupil,  and,  what 
is  of  far  greater  importance,  draw  out  his  inteUigence,  thus  enabling  him  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  himself  long  after  his  school  education  \b  finished.  That  there  is 
^reat  room  for  improvement  in  the  subjects  we  teach,  and  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
mg  them,  is  perhaps  apparent  to  no  one  more  clearly  than  to  members  of  the  School 
Board  themselves.  It  is  this  conclusion,  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  which  led 
to  the  appointment,  in  March  1887,  of  a  Special  Ck>mmittee  **  to  consider  the  sub- 
jects and  modes  of  teaching  in  the  Board *s  scnools ''  with  a  view  to  their  improvement. 
To  help  us  to  attain  our  aim,  the  Committee  has  sought  the  advice  of  those  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  on  the  subject  have  been  proved  in  various  ways — ^teach- 
ers  in  elementary  schools,  professors  from  technical  colleges,  persons  whose  occu- 
pation it  is  to  train  teachers  and  examine  schools,  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose 
interest  in  education  has  led  them  to  observe  and  consider  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  various  methods  by  which  it  is  carried  on  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  work- 
ing men,  whose  opinion  we  sought  on  the  kind  of  hand-training  it  is  advisable  to 
^ive.  The  evidence  we  have  received  has  convinced  us  that  henceforth  hand-train- 
ing must  occupy  a  place  in  our  school  course,  while  we  have  arrived  at  the  same 
ooncluaion  as  the  Committee  of  1883,  that  the  teaching  of  definite  trade  is  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  work. 
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THB  KINOERQABTEN  PRINCIPLE  iLPPUCABLB  TO  PUPILS  OF  ALL  AQBS. 

The  Conuuittee  also  believe  that  the  Kindergarten  principle  should  no  longer  be 
linaited  to  infant  departments,  but  that  it  should  govern  the  whole  school  life  of  the 
pupil.  The  old-fashioned  mode  of  teaching  by  words  and  not  by  things  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  the  new  one— that  which  teaches  by  experience  instead  of  by  do^na. 
Such  is  the  Randergarten  principle,  as  fitted  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  as  to  tbf- 
infant  of  five;  needing  only  that  its  application  shall  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupil.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Report  the  Committee  presented  a  few 
weeks  since  to  the  board.  Its  adoi)tion  is  under  discussion  at  the  present  moment. 
Should  its  recommendations  be  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  at  least  have  grasped  the 
soundest  principle  of  education  yet  discovered,  and  may  hope  to  better  prepare  our 
pupils  for  their  future  vocation  than  we  can  imder  our  present  system. 

The  objections  on  the  ground  of  increased  expense  are  considered 
at  some  length  and  finally  disposed  of  by  the  following  terse  state- 
ment of  the  argument  which,  m  America,  is  thought  broad  enough 
and  weighty  enough  to  justify  the  entire  system  of  public  education. 

♦  *  ♦  The  public  must  decide.  It  should,  however,  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
that  the  cost  incurred  in  education  is  spent  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  pay  it  as  for  that  of  the  persons  educated— ignorance  being  most  costly  to  the 
commimity,  as  the  cliief  source  of  poverty  and  of  crime.  Is  it  not  wiser,  then,  if 
we  consider  the  subject  on  no  higher  ground  than  as  a  pecuniary  question,  to  spend 
money  in  making  good  citizens  rather  than  in  repressing  bad  ones? 
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VI. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  TIME  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  BY  AN  ENGLISH  EDUCATOR, 

That  our  American  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training  in  the  public  schools,  are  not  alone  in  thinking  that  by  wise 
changes  both  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  studies  taught, 
lime  for  the  new  studies  can  be  gained  ;  and,  also,  that  some  training 
ill  the  practical  application  of  the  studies  taught,  looking  to  their 
immediate  utility  m  the  transactions  of  every-day  life  is  desirable; 
Ls  shown  by  the  accompanying  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  corre- 

a^ondent  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue,  July  1st,  1887,  of  "The 
thicational  Times,  and  Journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,"  a 
well  known  English  authority.  The  writer  inveighs  against  "  The 
jld  school  Table-Book  and  Sum-Book,"  and  protests  against  com- 
pelling the  children  to  memorize  obsolete  tables,  retained  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  only  by  the  fact  that  the  examiners  continue 
to  question  upon  them. 

CHANQES  SUQOBSTED  IN  TOPICS  STUDIED. 

«  •  *  por  xny  own  oart,  I  should  like  to  see  banished  from  our  schools,  not 
only  illegal  Weights  and  Measures,  which  I  hold  to  be  clearly  indefensible,  but  also 
those  wluch,  though  recognized  by  law,  are  not  in  common  use.  How  few  are  the 
occasions  when  ordinary  persons  require  to  make  calculations  in  Troy  Weight, 
Apothecaries'  Weight.  Oloth  Measure,  and  the  minutisB  of  Ale,  Beer,  and  Wine 
Measure  I  How  soon  these  things,  learnt  in  school,  are  forgotten  when  pupils  have 
gone  out  into  the  world,  and  what  a  waste  of  time  the  whole  business  is ! 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  conferr^  by  the  French  Revolution,  upon  the  people 
of  France,  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  Coinage  and  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  the  introduction  of  the  present  Decimal  System,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  facilitate  trade,  and  to  simplify  arithmetical  calculations.  What  Frenchman,  in 
his  senses,  would  think  of  reviving  the  use  in  schools  of  the  old  discarded  Weights 
and  Measures,  simply  in  order  to  supply  additional  practice  for  children  in  calcula- 
tion ?  Yet  that  is  what  is  gravely  done  and  advocated  by  manj  English  examiners, 
school  inspectors,  and  teachers  who,  as  Herr  Dummkopf,  with  pardonable  exag- 
geration, says,  "  worship  the  horrid  thing  (the  Table-booK)  as  if  it  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  who  would  sooner  {)luck  out  their  right  eye  than  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  torturing  innocent  children  with  it." 

No  harm,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  occurred  in  France  to  the  studv  of  the  Math- 
ematics by  the  abolition  of  the  old  Weights  and  Measures  ;  nor  would  anybody  be 
the  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  in  England,  if  we  ceased  to  teach  Tables  which  are 
either  false  in  themselves,  or  not  worth  learning  or  remembering,  and  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  relics  of  barbarism,  retained  out  of  a  stupid  adherence  to 
old  custom,  or  a  sentimental  belief  that  they  are  valuable  instruments  of  intellectual 
culture. 

IHPORTAKCB  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

This  matter  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  is,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  larger 
question,  whether  Arithmetic  generally  should  not  be  made  a  morepractical  subject 
of  instruction  than  it  is  at  present.  In  view  of  the  great  competition  and  struggle 
going  on  all  around  us,  the  pressing  demand  of  the  present  day  ^Q^hat  our  child^f  ^ 
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should  go  forth  from  our  schools  l)etter  equipi)ed  than  formerly  for  the  campaigr 
of  life;  and  few  subjects  of  school  instruction  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  th* 
future  career  of  children  than  the  art  of  calculaticMif  which  to  many  furnishes  the  ver^ 
tools  by  which  they  earn  their  dail^  bread,  and  to  all  is,  in  various  ways  and  deeree^ 
indispensable.  Many  may  contrive  to  rub  on,  in  a  fashion,  with  little  knovtaeil^' 
of  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  or  Literature;  but  few  can  with  impunity  di^ 
pense  with  an  acquaintance  with  commercial  Arithmetic.  It  is  the  qmckeBt  an< 
most  expert  calciuator  that  is  likely  to  win  the  prize,  now-a-days,  whether  in  th< 
mart,  the  warehouse,  the  workshop,  or  the  counting  house.  It  is  very  true,  sl 
examiners  and  school  inspectors  are  fond  of  reminding  us,  that  in  the  UniversititT 
our  future  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  statesmen  study  the  Mathematics,  not  for  iu 
applied  uses,  but  for  its  mental  discipline;  though  «ome  of  these,  we  may  susptx^t 
might  with  advantage  exchange  a  little  Conic  Sections  for  some  acquaintance  witl 
the  graces  of  elocution  and  oratory.  No  one  denies  that  Arithmetic  is  a  science  a.« 
well  as  an  art,  and  that  children  should  be  duly  instructed  in  the  rationale  of  tht 
various  processes  they  employ;  but  what  is  wanted  in  our  schools  is  a  closer  appL- 
cation  of  the  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  daily  life. 

QRAMMAB  AND  COOKING. 

When  the  learned  lady  in  Moli^re's  play  complained  that  her  cook  spoke  ba^j 
grammar,  her  husband  replied  that  he  did  not  mmd  that  so  much,  as  long  as  sli« 
compounded  her  dishes  of  the  correct  ingredients,  and  did  not  put  too  much  salt 
in  his  soup.  The  whole  play  is  a  clever  satire  upon  the  highfalutin  notion  of  seek 
ing  lofty  ideals,  while  neglecting  the  common-place  affairs  of  life.  In  much  the 
same  way,  we  talk  a  good  deal  about  Technical  Education,  and  would  pursue  it  in 
some  grand  style;  by  the  erection  of  palatial  buildings,  costly  laboratones,  and  thr 
institution  of  high-class  lectures.  But  this  is  only  to  chop  wood  with  rason.  Wliat 
is  really  wanted  is  to  make  the  present  imperfect  svstem  of  education  of  our  onli- 
nary  schools  more  conformable  to  the  work  to  which  most  of  the  scholars  will  after- 
wards liave  to  devote  themselves. 

WHY  NOT  ADAPT  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLB8  TO  DAILY  NERDS? 

In  Arithmetic,  for  example,  we  could  well  do  with  a  little  less  of  complex  an>l 
continued  fractions,  circulating  decimals,  puzzles,  conundrums,  and  other  acadeuiK 
problems  never  met  with  anywhere  outside  theclaas-room  and  the  scho<d  sum-book, 
in  the  place  of  these,  we  might  liave  more  questions  framed  in  the  language  an  I 

Ehraseology  of  the  market  and  the  workshop.  Such  things,  for  instance,  as  calcu- 
itions  of  the  price  of  goods,  making  out  estimates  for  work,  the  average  daily. 
weekly,  or  yearly  takings  of  a  tradesman,  the  fluctuations  in  the  weekly-  wa^es  of 
artisans,  and  such  like  computations,  with  perhaps  as  much  of  Book-keeping  ai  i 
relates  to  simple  examples  of  receipts,  and  the  use  of  a  balance-sheet  and  a  ledger.  I 
An  indication  of  the  strong  feeling  setting  in  for  a  reform  of  our  common  sch(x>li 
is  to  be  seen  in  two  Bills  now  before  Parliament  to  give  local  authorities  power*  to 
establish  day-schools  and  evening  classes  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  onii* 
nary  tools,  commercial  Arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  book-keeping,  Fremhi 
and  German  and  other  modem  languages,  freehand  and  machine  drawing,  and  aiif, 
other  subjects  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Ck)uncil  on  E<ducation.  ThJeee  BilHj 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  Professor  Stuart  respectively,  are  not  likely  t« 
pass  this  session;  but  when  they  do  Herr  Dummkopf  may  console  himself  with  tlia 
reflection  that  there  will  be  some  schools  where  the  objectionable  old  Table-bcxii»'i 
Sum-book,  and  Spelling-book  will  no  longer  hold  the  nigh  positioa  they  have  ^ 
long  held  in  our  English  system  of  education. 

F.  H. 
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vn. 

THE  OPENING  OF  A  NEW  HALL  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRE- 
CEPTORS, LONDON. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  AND  DISCUSSION. 

(a)  Preliminary  Words. 

As,  in  these  Appendices,  much  has  been  inserted  with  a  view  to 
show  the  variety  of  opinions  held  in  this  country,  by  educators  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Industrial  Education  in  its  many 
])hases;  because  these  topics  are  still  undetermined  and,  therefore, 
the  various  arguments  adduced  and  reasons  urged  by  the  disputants 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  very  different  problems 
which  are,  as  yet,  grouped  under  the  one  general  head,  relate  to  live 
questions;  so,  it  has  seemed  not  inappropriate  to  include  one  or  two 
similar  illustrations  of  the  present  attitude  of  English  educators 
towards  like  questions. 

The  high  standing  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  who  is  one  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Examiners  of  Schools,"  as  a  leading  authority  on  educa- 
tional matters  is  well  understood  by  American  educators.  Dr.  Fitch 
was  chosen  to  read  the  paper  upon  the  subject  for  discussion,  on  the 
occasion  of  first  opening  tne  new  hall  in  the  London  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. In  the  scholarly  and  admirable  address  then  delivered  by 
him  upon  the  life  and  methods  of  Socrates,  there  occurs  almost  in- 
cidentally a  reference  to  Industrial  Education,  which  is  taken  up  in 
tlie  subsequent  discussion,  and  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
the  subject  is  looked  at  bjr  the  two  classes  of  contestants;  yet,  in  the 
end,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  that  the  combi- 
nation of  both  intellectual  and  manual  training  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at. 

Many  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  "  Manual  Training,"  etc.,  in  this 
country,  have  themselves  been  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  old  fash- 
ion of  book  learning  and  feel  themselves  so  wanting  in  manual  and 
mechanical  dexterity,  that  they  appear,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  new, 
to  unduly  decry  the  value  of  the  old ;  while  they  occasionally  seem 
inclined  to  magnify,  Out  of  all  just  proportion,  the  potency  of  mere 
manual  training.  One  of  the  ablest  adVocates  for  the  new  methods 
goes  so  far  as  to  draw  a  very  striking  picture  of  his  own  school  days, 
affirming  that,  as  for  any  training  in  tneir  use,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  without  hands,  except  as  they  were  useful  to  hold  a  book!  * 

To  those  familiar  with  his  life  history,  his  great  practical  executive 
ability,  or  to  those  even  who  knew  nothing  of  the  author  beyond  the 
very  address  in  which  this  pathetic  plaint  of  early  educational  de- 

*See  extracts  from  General  Francis  A.  Walker's  Address  on  ''  Industrial  Educa. 
tion  in  Public  Schools/*  Art  and  Industry  Report,  Part  II,  Appendix  L,  Pap 
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privation  is  uttered;  he  has  proved  too  much.  The  strength  ai-l 
vigor  of  this  very  argument  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the  exj 
cellence  of  the  training  of  his  youth,  and  shows  how  i>ossible  it  ii 
for  one  to  have  taken  a  great  part  in  aiding  the  world's  progreH 
without  having  had  this  vaunted  training  of  the  hands ! 

The  great  need  of  some  forms  of  direct  manual  training  in  ih*\ 
public  schools,  the  admitted  value  of  scientific  technical  training  ft-r 
specialists,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  greater  importaiior 
of  the  general  culture  of  the  mind,  nor  the  truth  that  now,  as  ever,  th»- 
need  ot  the  State  for  noble  men  and  women,  is  even  greater  than  tlit^ 
need  for  trained  mechanics.  Never  was  the  need  of  broad  general 
training  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community-  :is 
in  this  day  of  ever-growing  specialties.  Our  modern  man  seem> 
rapidly  tending  towards  a  condition  of  Intellectual  Myopia. 

It  is  because  this  Report  is  devoted  to  urging  the  importance  of 
Education  in  Industrial  Art.  and  especially  l>ecause  this  volume  l-^ 
so  largely  given  to  showing  tne  desirableness  of  definite  training  in 
the  elements  of  industries;  that.there  arises  greater  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  higher  need> 
of  man,  and  of  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  It 
is  for  tliese  reasons  that  I  nave  not  confined  my  quotations  from  Mr. 
Pitch's  paper  simply  to  his  references  to  technical  training;  but  havt* 
ventured  to  include  his  striking  picture  of  the  life  and  surroundings 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  his  endoraement  of  the  estimate  Sti-- 
rates  placed  upon  the  right  use  of  words,  as  being  of  quite  as  muth 
concern  to  mankind  as  the  right  use  of  tools.  A  truth  which,  as  I 
have  noted,  seems  just  now  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

(b.)  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS* 

EvENiNO  Meetino,  April  90*fc,  1887. 
The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  a  Paper  was  read  hy  J.  G. 
Fitch,  Esq,,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  on 

Socrates  and  His  Method  op  TsACHiNa. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  significant  circumstance,  and  one  of  good  omen  for  the  future 
of  the  CoUege  of  Preceptors,  that  the  subject  selected  by  your  Council  for  Uie  first 
dis(^uasion  in  this  new  h^—a  hall  dedicated  to  the  investigation  of  the  science  and 
philc^soph}'  of  Education — should  be  the  life  and  work  of  Socrates.  His  name  i^ 
identified  with  some  of  the  earliest  dialectical  exercises  on  record;  and  Uie  arts  of 
evolving  and  communicating  truth,  and  of  establishing  a  ri^ht  relation  between 
learner  and  teacher,  were  the  arts  to  which  he  devoted  his  chief  attention.  The!**, 
too,  are  the  arts  which  the  members  of  this  College  desire  to  acquire  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others;  and  in  entering,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope,  on  a 
fresh  career  of  honour  and  usefulness  for  the  teachers  of  the  future,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  seek  to  put  ourselves  in  closer  relation  with  the  great  teachers  of  the  past. 

ATHENS  then   THE  CHIEF  CrTY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  risk  of  recounting  some  things  which  are  already  very  familiar  to  most  of 
my  audience,  it  may  not  te  unfitting  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  facts  respeitmi: 
the  condition  of  Athens  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  Christ.  The  state 
of  which  it  formed  the  capital,  was  little  larger  than  a  moderate  English  count v 
and  the  whole  of  its  subject  territories  were  not  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain.  In  tlit 
time  of  Pericles,  however,  it  was  the  most  influential  city  in  the  world.  \U  oox- 
ward  aspect  was,  as  you  know,  very  remarkable,  llie  housed  of  the  private  citizei^ 
were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  wooden  tenements,  in  striking  contrast  to  all  tU' 

•  From  **  The  Educational  Times  and  Journal  of  the  College  of  Preoeptois.  Ma} 
Ist,  1887.     London." 
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l>iiildiiigs  associated  with  the  public  life  of  the  State;  for  these  were  costly  and  mag- 
niiictint.  Near  was  a  fair  harbour,  teeming  with  comnfercial  life;  and  down  the  slope, 
loading  to  the  Piweus,  were  two  sturdy  parallel  walls,  which  secured  access  to  the 
i^43a  in  time  of  war,  and  which,  as  they  oetokened  the  prudence  of  the  citizens,  had 
s^Iso  borne  witness  to  their  prowess  in  many  a  conflict.  And  towering  high  above 
tifxe  city,  overlooking  the  common  paths  and  homes  of  men,  stood  the  sacred  citadel, 
t^iie  dwelling  of  the  gods.  There  was  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  the  virgin  mod- 
eless Athene,  whose  name  the  city  bore;  and  near  it  were  the  temples  of  Jupiter, 
Olympus,  of  Theseus,  and  Apollo— buildings  splendid  even  in  ruins,  but  then  all 
fresh  and  perfect,  overlaid  with  gilding  and  bright  colour.  Yet,  2,800  years  ago, 
tlie  strange  who  had  sailed  from  Tyre  or  from  Syracuse,  to  see  the  city,  would  not 
Have  gathered  from  aU  these  outward  signs  of  prosperity  a  true  conception  of  the 
power  of  A^ens,  or  have  understood  why  she  dominated  the  world. 

IN  WHAT  THE  ORBATNESS   OF  ATHENS  CX)NBISTBD. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  la^  in  the  character  of  her  people,  in  her  freedom,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  shemaintamed  it,  in  her  mental  activity,  and  in  that  desire  for  new 
Icnowledge*  which,  long  afterwards,  so  impressed  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  addressed 
the  peqple  from  Mars  Hill.  She  had  lately  baffled  the  councils  and  dispersed  the  host, 
of  the  &ing  of  Persia.  With  the  little  rand  of  confederated  Greek  patriots,  Athens 
had  resisted  an  army  twenty  times  the  size  of  her  own,  and  had  done  it  so  success- 
fully that  no  OrienUd  ruler  ever  afterwards  repeated  the  experiment.  The  names 
of  Plataea  and  Salamis  were  keenly  remembered  by  the  Greeks;  the  tactics  of 
Marathon  and  ThermopylsB  were  often  discussed  by  them.  Indeed,  every  matter 
of  public  concern  was  freelv  discussed.  It  is  true  they  had  no  press,  either  to  fur- 
nish them  with  materials  for  forming  their  opinions,  or  to  save  them  that  trouble 
by  presenting  them  with  opinions  already  formulated.  All  discussion  was  oral; 
not  only  in  the  legitimate  popular  assembhes,  but  in  the  market-place,  in  the  forum, 
and  under  the  porticoes  of  temples,  groups  of  eager  disputants  might  be  seen  anx- 
iously investijzrating  some  difficult  problem  in  morals  or  pontics.  Every  act  of  the 
l2^overning  body,  every  detail  of  administration,  every  judicial  decision,  became,  in 
turn,  the  subject  of  open  public  disputation.  And  the  Athenians  prided  themselves 
on  doing  everything  with  their  eyes  open,  and  on  being  able  to  give  a  reason,  not  only 
for  the  acts  or  themselves  and  their  party,  but  also  for  all  the  public  policy  of  their 
beloved  States.  A  man  who  had  not  an  opinion  on  these  matters,  or  who  could  not 
defend  it,  was  considered  to  be  a  discredit  to  the  community.    *    *    *. 

THE  DAILY  EDUCATION  OF  AN  ATHENIAN. 

The  sort  of  mental  discipline  through  which  an  Athenian  citizen  passed,  differed 
very  much  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  nineteentn  century.  He 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  he  could  listen  to  the  harangues  of  the  orator,  or  join 
a  group  of  enquirers  who  surrounded  a  philosopher  pacing  the  groves  of  Acade- 
muB.  Tie  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  ana  Aristophanes,  of  whicn  representations 
were  often  gratuitously  provided  by  rich  citizens,  as  an  honourable  public  duty,  and 
as  a  contribution  to  national  education.  He  walked  amid  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis;  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  street  comer  decLaiming 
about  the  heroism  of  Hector  or  the  wanlerings  of  the  much-enduring  UI3  sses. 
**  He  was  a  legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions  of  international  right  and  of 
public  revenue;  he  was  a  soldier,  carefully  trained  by  the  State  imder  a  severe  but 
generous  discipline;  he  was  a  judge,  compelled  often  to  weigh  hostile  evidence,  and 
to  decide  complex  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  These  things  were  themselves  an 
education,  well  fitted,  if  not  to  form  exact  or  profound  thinkers,  at  least  to  give 
Quickness  to  the  perception,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  fluency  to  the  expression,  and  po- 
liteness to  the  manners.'* 

An  Athenian  knew  that  his  beloved  city  was  dedicated  to  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  and  he  wished  to  make  his  city  worthy  of  this  distinction.  Hence,  to  many 
of  the  people,  philosophy  was  a  pastime,  and  the  search  after  wisdom  one  of  the 
main  duties  of  life.  And,  as  some  men  would  go  to  a  bath  or  a  gymnasium  to  brace 
up  their  physical  energies,  others  would  resort  to  the  rhetor  or  the  sophist  to  gather 
strength  for  intellectual  contests,  and  to  practic>e  in  the  porch  or  the  agora  the 
**  noble  art  of  self-defence." 

And  here  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that  28  centu- 
ries have  not,  in  this  one  respect,  witnessed  the  improvement  which  we  may  hope 
has  been  visible  in  other  departments  of  instruction.  Education  in  citizenship, 
training  in  the  art  of  forming  and  expressing  opinions  on  matters  of  high  public 
interest,  the  discipline  which  helps  a  man  to  explain,  and,  if  needful,  to  ( *~ 
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and  defend  the  cminionA  he  is  supposed  to  hold — where  is  our  provision  for  atui- 
ing  these  objects ^  Where  are  the  teachers  who,  not  content  with  making  tk: 
pupils  receivers  of  truth,  help  them  also  to  elucidate  it,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  oth€^ 
I  tnink  that  from  Athens  we  have  still,  in  this  one  respect,  something  to  leariL 

Here  followed  a  graphic  picture  of  the  person  of  Socrates,  a  mic 
of  good  lineage  and  of  good  repute,  who  began  when  about  ^ 
years  of  age,  to  go  about  among  the  citizens  in  the  Agora,  and  : 
join  the  groups  of  listeners  surrounding  the  philosophers,  and  tl. 
teachers  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  groves  of  Academe;  occasionally  askiTi. 
seemingly  simple,  but,  in  reality,  most  searching  questions.  T^ 
characters  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  two  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenoph'T 
are  described  and  clearly  discriminated;  and  many  illustrative  qu- 
tations  from  the  conversations  are  given. 

THE  "  SOCRATIO  METHOD.*' 

You  observe  that  Socrates*  method  of  interrogation  was  often  of  a  humWir. 
and  painful  kind;  it  forced  home  to  his  collocutor  the  verv  unwelcome  convict i-  r 
that  fie  was  more  ignorant  than  he  supposed.  There  are  three  stages  in  the  inul 
lectual  history  of  a  man  in  relation  to  tne  knowledge  of  any  subject.  "Die  first,  an 
lowest,  is  unconscious,  satisfied  ignorance.  The  next  stage  is  one  of  ignorance  t'^  < 
but  of  iiporance  unmasked,  awakened  and  ashamed  of  itself.  The  third,  ai 
highest,  IS  that  which  follows  the  possession  of  clear  and  reasoned  truth.  But  tlt^ 
second  condition  is  necessary  to  the  last.  We  cannot  vault  out  of  ignorance  int 
wisdom  at  one  bound,  we  must  travel  slowly  and  toilsomely  along  the  intermeu^ 
ate  steps:  and  Socrates  thought  he  did  a  service  to  an  enquirer  if  he  could  only  ^'u 
ceed  in  helping  him  to  reach  the  second  step,  and  so  to  be  fairly  on  the  right  rxMl 

IMPORTANCE  GIVEN  BY  SOCRATES  TO  ACCURACY  IN  THE  USE  OP  WORDS. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  great  importance  he  attach  • 
to  the  right  and  accurate  use  of  words.  Many  of  the  dialogues  which  Plato  h- 
recorded  for  us  turn  almost  wholly  on  the  definition  of  some  word  or  phrase.  Ft^ 
of  us  know,  until  we  try,  how  hard  it  is  to  give  a  concise  and  perfect  definition » 
even  the  most  familiar  word,  and  how  much  harder  it  is  to  make  sure  that  ^' 
always  attach  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  it.  Now  Socrates  thought  that  <i  > 
examination  of  these  difficulties  would  be  of  great  use  to  people  generally  snd  :• 
disputants  in  particular.  ♦  *  *  .  And,  at  the  end  of  this  pitdeas  cross-examin;  - 
tion,  it  would  often  appear  that  tire  respondent,  after  vain  efforts  to  extricate'  hi^i  - 
self,  admitted  that  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand  which  it 
first  had  appeared  so  simple. 

AN  ACCURATE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  WORDS,  AND  FAMILIARITY  WITH  BOOKS,  BSSENTlA'. 

TO  MODERN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

And  I  am  sure  that  wc,  as  teachers,  have  a  special  interest  in  that  part  of  xh- 
Socratic  teaching  which  bore  upon  the  exact  connotation  and  the  right  use  of  wiwii- 
Grammar,  verbal  and  logical  analysis,  rhetoric,  style — all  these  things  will  8til'- 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  satire  and  remonstrances  of  the  modem  profea^'^ 
of  science,  hold  their  own  as  among  the  chief  instruments  in  the  training  Of  a  hu- 
man being  for  an  active  and  a  thoughtful  life.  And  why  ?— Because,  a  oorooos  voca'  - 
ulary  is  a  storehouse  of  thoughts.  Because,  whatever  we  are  hereafter  to  lean 
whether  about  History,  Politics,  Astronomy  or  Physics,  must,  to  a  huge  extent,  i* 
learned  from  books ;  and  because  whatever  gives  us  greater  command  of.  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  and  a  more  exact  conception  of  the  significance  of  that  langnaart 
enlarges  our  resources  as  thinking  beings. 

THE  SOCRATIC  METHOD  NOT  THE  BEST  FOR  USE  WITH  CHILDREN. 

And  yet  the  Socratic  method  of  pursuing  a  general  term  into  all  its  hiding  plarP!^ 
of  amending,  expanding,  and  contracting  a  definition,  until  it  fitted  exacny  t:; 
qualities  of  the  thing  defined,  was — ^though  useful  as  a  method  of  confutation  wri 
grave  men,  especially  with  superficial  pretenders — not  a  model  for  us  to  imita!** 
habitually  with  children.    Occasionally,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  useful  to  take  a  W*- 
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son  on  a  single  word, — I  will  say  constitution,  virtve,  experience,  proof,  law,  inflw- 
ence^ — trace  it  through  all  the  stages  of  its  development,  and  the  shades  of  its  mean- 
ing; and  then  ask  the  scholar  hunself ,  after  this  inductive  exercise  to  define  the 
word,  and  to  take  care  that  the  definition  shall  cover  all  its  legitimate  applications. 
Vie  want,  of  course,  that  our  scholars  shall  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
use.  But  the  meaning  of  a  word  as  learned  bj  heart  from  a  dictionary  or  a  spelling- 
book  is  of  no  value.  It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  its  necessary  brevity,  often  worse  than 
useless.  The  true  way  to  teach  to  young  learners  the  significance  of  a  word  is  after 
a  brief  expkmation,  to  tell  them  to  take  the  word  and  use  it.  "  Write  four  or  five  ^ 
sentences  contsdninp^  the  word.'*  **  Give  me  a  short  narrative  in  which  this  word 
shall  be  used  three  times  in  different  senses."  Or  ''  Take  these  two  words,  which  are 
apparently  synonymous,  and  employ  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  you  see 
the  less  obvious  distinctions  in  their  meaning."  I  think  that  the  same  object  that 
was  aimed  at  by  the  Socratic  eletushtts  among  grown-u^  controversialists  may  be 
attained,  among*^yo(mg  scholars,  by  this  simple  and  less  irritating  process. 

We  now  come  to  the  quotation  relating  to  technical  knowledge. 
A  disciple  of  Socrates  had  asked  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  whether  any 
man  was  wiser  than  Socrates,  and  received  a  negative  answer.  **  In 
his  defence  at  the  trial,  Socrates  described  the  effect  of  this  news  on 
himself."    He  said: 

*'  Why  what  enigma  is  this*^  For  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  am  wise,  either  much 
or  little.  What  can  the  god  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  the  wisest  ?  So  I  went  for 
myself  to  one  of  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  wise,  thinking  that  there, 
if  anywhere,  I  should  confute  the  oracle." 

He  recites  his  visits  to  various  people;  at  last,  he  says : 

*'  But  when  I  went  to  the  artizans,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Here,  indeed,  is  something 
in  which  I  am  inferior  to  these  men,  for  they  possess  some  verv  beautiful  knowl- 
edge.* And  in  this  I  was  not  deceived,  fbr  they  knew  things  which  I  did  not,  and, 
in  this  respect,  were  wiser  than  I.  But  even  the  best  of  these  men,  because  he  ex- 
celled in  the  practice  of  his  art,  thought  himself  knowing  in  most  other  matters, 
and  this  mistake  obscured  the  wisdom  he  already  possessed.  So  I  asked  myself,  on 
behalf  of  the  oracle,  whether  I  should  prefer  to  continue  as  I  am,  possessing  none, 
either  of  their  special  knowled^  or  of  their  ignorant  estimate  of  themselves,  or  to 
have  both  as  they  have.  And  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  I  had  best  con- 
tinue as  I  am." 

The  following  suggestive  comments  by  Mr.  Fitch  are  commended 
to  the  thougfhtful  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest  in  these 
topics;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  the  few  words  he 
puts  into  the  moiith  of  Socrates. 

You  will  see  that,  on  one  point  much  discussed  among  the  educational  reformers  of 
our  time — the  educative  virtue  of  mere  handicraft— Socrates  would  probably  not 
have  agreed  with  the  current  opinion.  He  would  not  have  regarded  manual  train- 
ing as  a  good  substitute  for  intellectual  discipline.  He  had  seen  that  certain  me- 
cluLnical  deicterities  might  easilv  co-exist  witn  complete  stagnation  of  mind,  with 
great  poverty  of  ideas,  and  with  a  curious  conceit  as  to  the  proportion  and  relative 
worth  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  the  artizan  did  not  happen  to  possess.  I  think,  if 
he  were  to  be  consulted  in  our  day  by  the  advocates  of  technical  education,  he 
would  say, — "  IVain  people's  hands  and  .eyes  by  all  means,  but  train  the  under- 
standing at  the  same  time.  Let  your  pupil  know  well  the  properties  of  the  mate- 
rials he  18  using,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  forces  he  employs.  Let  your  hand- 
work be  made  subservient  to  careful  measurement,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intelligence,  to  the  perception  of  artistic  beauty,  and  then  it  wiU  play  a  real  part  in 
the  development  of  what  is  best  in  the  human  being;  but,  unless  you  do  this,  vou 
will  get  little  or  no  true  culture  out  of  carpentering,  modelling,  or  needlework." 

Nor  from  those  studies  which  have  of  late  years  appropriated  the  name  of  Science, 
did  Socrates  hope  very  much. 

After  this,  Mr.  Fitch  proceeds  with  instances  illustrating  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates;  then,  considers  the  theory  of  a  pre-natal  existence 
as  put  forth  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  re-echoed  in  the  famed  ode, 
"  On  Intimations  of  Immortality  " — ^by  Wordsworth,  passages  from 
which  are  quoted.     The  immediate  story  of  the  trial,  condemnation 
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and  touching  death  scene,  is  briefly  told;  and  the  speaker  thus  con- 
cludes: 

This  is  an  ancient  and  a  hackneyed  story — so  ancient  and  so  hackneyed,  that  I  f^h 
a  little  diffidence  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  this  audience,  among  whom  are 
some  who  know  it  much  better  than  I  do.  Yet  it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  moral  si.: 
nificance.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  is  now  obsolete.  Some  of  the  object^ 
he  sought  to  attain,  we  have  long  learned  to  regard  as  unattainable;  bat  the  difii- 
culties  with  which  he  was  confronted  exist  more  or  less  in  all  slu^igb  of  the  worl<i 
He  saw  around  him  men  who  had  never  harboured  doubts  simply  because  they  ha'i 
never  examined,  who  held  convictions  all  the  more  angrily  smiply  because  thoae 
convictions  had  never  been  verified.  The  mere  associations  accidentally  connecter 
with  the  truths  men  loved,  he  saw  were-  constantly  mistaken  for  t^e  real  liviiv' 
truths  themselves.  He  chose  for  the  objects  of  his  attack  opinions  without  knowl- 
edge, acquiescence  without  insight,  words  without  meaning,  and  dogmas  withoui 
proof.  And,  until  these  phenomena  shall  have  become  wholly  extinct  in  the  world, 
there  will  always  be  a  place  in  philosophy  for  the  Socratic  dialectics,  and  an 
honoured  place  m  history  for  the  life  of  the  philosopher  himself." 

(c)  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PAPER. 

**  The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  mating  would  agree  with  him  in  l^umking 
Mr.  Fitch  for  his  admirable  lecture  upon  Socrates  and  his  method  of  teaching.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  the  subject  was  too  ancient  and  too  hackneyed  to  bring  before 
a  modern  audience,  but  no  subject  could  be  so  described  if  treated  in  the  way  in 
which  the  lecturer  had  handled  it;  and  one  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  tbe  au'li- 
ence  would  be  to  send  them  back  with  renewed  interest  to  the  perusal  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues.  Many  would  remember  their  first  introduction  to  those  dialogu*^ 
and  the  great  interest  with  which  they  perused  them;  and  some  might,  perha^t*. 
also  remember  how  at  last  they  had  closed  the  volume  with  the  feeling  tliat.  aftf-r 
all,  these  dialogues  were  eminently  of  an  artificial  character.  He  remember^] 
sympathizing  with  De  Quincy  when  he  somewhat  audaciously  said:  **  I  wish  I  hH*\ 
been  able  to  have  a  turn  with  Socrates."  For  you  will  remember  that  many  of  th» 
characters  who  formed  the  interlocutors  with  Socrates  are  men  of  straw;  uiey  an* 
put  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  knocked  down,  and  one  cannot  help  fet'lin^ 
a  certain  amount  of  unfairness  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  which  represents  ail 
the  truth  on  the  side  of  Socrates,  and  aU  the  errors  and  confusion  of  thought  on  tht 
side  of  those  who  conversed  with  him. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  A  CORRECT  COMPREHENSION  BT  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  WORDS  TSEP 

BY  THE  TEACHER. 

The  lecturer  had  shown,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  from 
these  dialogues,  and  the  first  point  to  which  he  had  called  attention  was  that  Socrat**> 
insisted  upon  finding  out  w^hat  ideas  underlay  the  words  employed  by  his  int^^r- 
locutors.  That  was  one  of  the  first  things  which  teachers  had  to  do.  '  There  w  a^ 
nothing  which  so  frequently  led  pui)ils  and  teachers  astray  as  tlie  improper  use  of 
words.  Teachers  might  go  on  teaching  boys  for  half  an  hour,  explaining  and  r^- 
explaining,  and  find  out  after  all  that  their  efforts  had  been  thrown  away  owin^' 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  words  which  they  had  used  from  the  beginning  to  tht^ 
end  of  the  lesson  had  never  been  properly  understood.  It  was  assumed  that  pnpiij- 
were  as  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  the  teachers,  and  it  constantly 
happened  that  the  words  were  most  familiar  as  sounds  to  children  were  the  mo- 
obscure  as  regards  the  ideas  which  the  words  conveyed.  Another  point  to  which 
the  lecturer  had 'called  attention  was  the  great  service  Socrates  rendered  by  making 
people  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  their  ignorann'. 
He  remembered  Mr.  Gladstone,  many  years  ago,  speaking  of  a  peculiar  kind  i>t 
ignorance  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  "compound  ignorance" — that  con 
dition  in  which  a  man  was  when  ne  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  was  ignorant  that  h* 
was  ignorant.  That  was  a  state  of  mind  in  which  teachers  often  found  their  pupi^- 
and  before  new  truths  could  be  imparted  to  them  it  was  necessary  that  their  miixl^ 
should  be  disabused  of  old  errors.  In  inviting  discussion,  he  suggested  that  th*' 
speakers  should  deal  specially  with  the  following  question:  What  are  the  subjert* 
to  which  the  Socratic  methods  are  applicable  in  modem  education? 
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DR.  WOBHELL  SPEAKS  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Wormell^aid  he  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chairman,  although  he  was 
not  quite  in  a  suitable  mood  for  opening  the  discussiop.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
and  the  voice  of  the  lecturer  had  awakened  memories  of  eight-and-twenty  years 
94SO,  and  had  renewed  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  had  then 
listened  d^ly  to  similar  teaching  from  the  same  teacher.  He  wondered  whether 
such  teaching  wits  still  to  be  heard  in  the  Training  CJolleges,  or  whether  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  recent  codes  had  completely  replaced  it  by  the  driest  routine.  He 
regarded  it  as  another  good  omen  for  the  future  of  their  College,  that  it  had  secured 
for  the  first  lecture  in  the  New  Hall  one  so  high  in  tone  ana  so  graceful,  indeed, 
he  might  say  fascinating,  in  form. 

He  ventured,  however,  to  cross  foils  with  Mr.  Fitch  with  regard  to  his  reference 
to  Technical  Education.  Whoever,  amongst  practical  educators,  thought  of  **  sub- 
stituting manual  training  for  intellectual  education?"  He  thought  no  one.  As 
regards  the  lower  schools,  there  was  reason  to  think  the  present  methods  tended 
to  produce  a  love  of  a  sedentary  occupation  and  a  distaste  for  handicrafts.  The 
advocates  of  technical  education  wished  to  remedy  this  by  int  oducinfi"  into  the 
system  what  would  not  only  counteract  this  tendency,  but  would  provide  a  useful 
form  of  relaxation,  and  would  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  and  give  them  a 
practical  turn.  This  they  wished  to  do  without  in  the  slightest  degree  lowering 
the  intellectual  education  at  present  attainable.  Mr.  Fitch  has  proved  that  Socrates 
was  an  advocate  of  technical  education;  for  the  first  dialogue  he  had  read,  in  which 
a  would-be  politician  was  told  to  visit  the  mines  which  brought  the  country's  reve- 
nue, and  the  fortifications  which  served  for  its  defence,  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Technical  Educator." 

Interesting  comments  on  various  parts  of  the  paper  were  made  by- 
several  speakers.  When  all  had  finished  Mr.  Fitch  then  ended  the 
discussion  by  the  following  remarks: 

MR.  FrrOH  DISCBIMINATBS  BETWEEN  TWO  KINDS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

•*  Mr.  Pitch,  in  reply,  said  he  was  afraid  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  not  suflft- 
ciently  conveying  his  meaning  upon  technical  education.  There  were  people  in  the 
world  who  used  the  phrase  technical  education  to  mean  mere  manual  instruction 
as  a  substitute  for  book  work,  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  general  development. 
Against  that  he  had  the  strongest  objection,  and  that  was  the  objection  lie  had 
sought  to  set  forth  in  the  few  words  he  liad  uttered  upon  the  matter. 

**  lie  did  not  object  to  technical  education,  in  its  true  sense;  the  right  development 
of  the  hand  and  eye  and  of  the  bodily  powers  was  an  essential  part  of  education; 
but  if  you  discredit  intellectu^  work,  and  say,  as  was  sometimes  said,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  time  now  spent  in  intellectual  work  ought  to  be  spent  in  carpenter- 
ing, modelling,  or  cutting  papers  into  patterns,  then  all  he  had  to  say  was  that  he 
believed  that  would  be  an  entirely  retrograde  step,  unless  intellectual  <  exercise  of 
some  kind  was  associated  with  it. 

'*  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  applications  of  the  Socratic  method,  and  it 
had  been  hinted  that  probably  the  meeting  would  have  been  usefully  employed  if  he 
had  tried  to  fix  the  kind  of  subjects  and  lessons  to  which  the  Socratic  method  was 
particularly  applicable.  No  doubt  that  might  have  been  extremely  useful,  but  it 
would  have  occupied  an  entire  evening,  and  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
somewhat  humbler  scheme  which  he  had  laid  down  for  that  evening's  paper.  He 
had  merely  sought  to  lay  before  them  some  facts  in  the  life  and  character  of  Socrates, 
rather  than  to  call  attention  to  the  applications  of  his  particular  method.  If  Socrates 
were  Kving  now,  and  heard  them  talking,  his  first  question  would  be,  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  Socratic  method  ?  There  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in  answering 
such  a  question.  He  had  desired  this  evening  to  accentuate  two  or  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  underlay  all  true  methods,  and  which,  when  understood, 
would  enable  them  to  devise  plans  of  instruction  as  applicable  to  the  pupils  of  the 
present  time  as  the  Socratic  method  was  applicable  to  the  pupil  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  delivering  the  first  lecture  in 
the  new  building,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  of  public  useful- 
ness before  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

'^A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  then  passed  by  acclamation,'' 
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VIII. 

EDUCATIONAL  FREEDOM. 

The  following  eloquent  passages,  emphasizing  the  imi)ortance  that 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  ignored  and 
suppressed  through  the  machinery  of  the  school, — a  very  real  danger 
and  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  ever  menacing  in  our 
American  public  schools, — are  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wormell, 
M.  A.,  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors  at  a  meeting  held 
June  22nd,  1887,  which  was  published  in  The  Educational  Times  of 
July  1st,  1887. 

The  Title  of  this  long  and  able  paper  was  "  Educational  Progress 
during  the  half  century,  from  a  Teacher's  Point  of  View," 

The  closing  passage  of  the  address  is  quoted  for  its  noble  portrait- 
ure of  the  enduring  labor  and  high  reward  of  the  true  teacher. 

A  very  few  years  is  Bufficient  to  produce  great  changes  in  opinion  on  matters  of 
education.  I  could  name  a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years,  at  the  commencement 
>f  which  nobility,  learning,  and  orthodoxy  declared  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  ou^ht  never  to  read  and  write;  while,  at  its  termination,  all  three  were  em- 
ployed m  building  schools  for  the  humblest  of  mankind.  Are  we  not,  then,  to  keep 
I  keen  eye  upon  probable  changes?  and  does  it  not  concern  us  and  all  public  teach- 
ers, to  be  fit  to  face  future,  as  well  as  present,  opinion  ? 

DANGER  OF  DEVELOPINO  A  MONOTONY  OF  MEDIOCRITY. 

1.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  desire  for  education,  which  has  now  been  fairly 
iroiised,  wiU  subside;  but  there  is  danger  in  the  tendency  to  require  all  men  to  pass 
h  rough  the  same  mould  and  the  same  gauge.  If  we  may  trust  what  we  hear  and 
vhat  we  read,  this  danger  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
?here,  we  are  told,  Procrustes  will  have  his  victims.  He  is  the  government,  and 
he  teachers  are  his  henchmen.  His  victims  are  the  dunces  on  the  one  hand,  who 
;re  stretched  beyond  their  powers,  and  the  geniuses  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
tunted  to  an  avera^  capax^ity.  We  should  have  thought  it  a  libel  on  teachers,  and 
ontrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice,  impartiality,  and  fidelity,  which  is  an  essential 
haracteristic  of  a  good  teacher  everywhere,  to  hint  that  they,  as  a  body,  had  made 
heir  compact  with  the  irrational  robber,  if  they  did  not  persist  in  telling  us  so.  We 
hould  have  thought  that  they  would  have  rebelled  agamst  authority  if  it  ordered 
uch  a  compact.  Rebellion  is  usually  sanctified  by  success  and  damned  by  failure, 
•ut  this  rebellion  would  have  been  a  righteous  struggle  in  any  case. 

.    TRUE  EDUCATION  WOULD  SO  ADAPT  TRAINING  AS    TO    DEVELOP  EXISTING  GERMS 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  EXCELLENCE. 

We  should  rather  have  expected  that  teachers  would  err  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Rus- 
in,  who  tells  us  that — 

*'  True  justice  consists  mainly  in  granting  to  every  human  being  due  aid  in  the 
tivelopment  of  such  faculties  as  it  possesses  for  action  and  enjoyment  *  *  ♦ 
Due '  aid  *  *  *  not  *  equal  'aid  *  *  ♦In  education  »  *  *  true  jus- 
i<'e  is  curiously  unequal  *  *  *  The  right  law  of  it  is  that  you  are  to  take  most 
siins  with  the  best  material    ♦    ♦    *    Never  waste  pains  on  bad  ground;  let  it 

main  rough,  though  properly  looked  after  and  cared  for  it  will  be  of  best  service 
[*;  but  spare  no  labour  on  the  good,  or  what  has  in  it  the  capacity  of  good.  The 
tendency  of  n^odem  H^lp  and  c^re  is  quite  morbidly  and  madly  in  reverse  of  this 
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greaX  principle.  Benevolent  persons  are  always  by  preference  busy  on  the  es>»'n- 
tially  bad;  and  exhaust  themselves  in  efforts  to  get  maximum  intellect  from  en- 
tins,  and  maximum  virtue  from  criminals.  Meantime  they  take  no  care  to  asi  t-*- 
tain  ♦  ♦  *  the  continuous  sources  of  cretinism  and  crime,  and  suffer  the  irn*-- 
splendid  material  in  child-natiu^  to  wander  neglected,  until  it  has  become  rott^i 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  feel  prompted  to  take  an  interest  in  it."    *    *    * 

The  kind  of  liberty  we  have  now  to  contend  for  seems  to  bo  the  liberty  of  fr- 
growth  to  the  gifts  of  intelligence  and  power.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  that  liberty  fr^ 
which  Cranmer  contended  when  he  said  — 

''  To  exclude  the  ploughman's  son  and  the  poor  man^s  son  from  the  benefits  "i 
learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gh<5jit  U  • 
stowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty  (jr«i 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  Ilis  great  gifts  of  grace  upon  any  person,  nor  m^ 
where  else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  oe  employed,  aocorii;  .r 
to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giwr : 
His  gifts,  both  of  learning  and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences,  into  all  kinds  anl 
stat^  of  people  indifferently." 

The  modern  notion  is,  that  the  Almighty  mav  bestow  His  ^ts  to  the  extent  of 
the  seven  standards  of  a  legal  code,  but  no  further.  That  what  we  may  call  t}> 
liberty  of  capacity  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  must  have  schools  of  varimi^ 
types  in  each  grade,  as  well  as  of  various  grades.  To  quote  again  from  the  *'  Stom-^ 
of  Venice:" — 

*'One  man  is  made  of  agate,  another  of  oak;  one  of  slate,  another  of  day.  Th" 
education  of  the  first  is  polishing;  of  the  second,  seasoning;  of  the  third,  rend  in  _- 
of  the  fourth,  moulding.  It  is  no  use  to  season  the  agate;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  p<4i^h 
slate;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities  they  posseas  for  service  in  which  they  an 
honoured." 

3.  There  is  some  little  danger,  perhaps,  that  demands  which  it  was  necessary  t  • 
urge  at  one  time  may  btf  overstramed.  Hints  have  lately  been  given  that  the  mo\>~ 
meiit  for  Technical  Education  in  the  lower  schools  may  be  carried  too  far.  But. 
indeed,  it  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough.  The  system  of  education  in  many  plac^ 
produces  but  very  weak  machines,  nt  only  to  be  puny  clerks,  who  have  a  distal* \ 
or  even  an  abhorrence,  of  healthful  labour.  To>  correct  this  defect  is  the  aim  of  tL« 
advocates  of  Technical  Eklucation.    »    *    ♦. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Educator.  His  labours  will  be  better  appr^ 
ciated,  his  difficulties  better  understood,  and  his  office  will  be  more  respected.  Tn;> 
should  encourage  those  who  are  now  qualifying  themselves  by  genenJ  and  prof»«>^- 
sional  studies,  to  take  up  the  work  heartily  and  hopefully.  *  ♦  ♦.  We  reioi-*' 
at  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made,  because  the  teachers  who  will  fc)Il<.>v 
us  will  have  opportunities  which  were  never  within  our  reach.  But  there  is  a  h<  >]>•. 
a  prosi^ect,  an  expectation  which  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation  and  thetea^^h- 
ers  of  this  have  in  common,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  a  picture  of  this  in  the  ca^  ct 
an  ideal  teacher,  for  the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  those  who  feel  that  our 
labours  are  arduous  and  responsibilities  great. 

THE  REWARD  OP  THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

There  will  come  a  day  for  each  in  which  he  shall  relinquish  his  work,  and  tb-.- 
school-room  shall  know  him  no  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  imagine  <fir 
who  has  been  throughout  faithful  to  his  calling;  how  pleasant  then  to  him  wiil  U 
the  retrospect !  He  will  leave  behind  him  many  of  a  generation  whose  character', 
by  his  hand,  will  have  been  moulded  to  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  departed  P***: 
has  made  men  dance  to  his  lyre  ;  the  deceased  Philosopher  has  gatnered  round  hiTii 
an  admiring  and  chosen  few  ;  the  Statesman  may  have  made  a  nation  his  debtor-— 
but  the  zealous  and  faithful  Teacher  will  have  taught  many  to  walk  in  the  trv 
light,  and  will  have  excited  an  everlasting  appetite  for  truth.  He  will  have  U.-t 
impressions  on  character  more  enduring  than  breathing  marble.  Some  quiet  fpn*- 
may  receive  his  ashes,  but  grateful  hearts  will  embalm  his  memory,  and  liviiM 
men  memorialize  his  work.  He  wiil  rest  from  his  labours  in  tlie  affections  of  (k- 
former  pupils,  and  in  their  thoughts  of  childhood's  days.  And  in  the  still  more  -i  - 
tant  future,  when  the  silence  of  the  grave  shall  be  passed,  shall  he  not  see uprl-n 
as  a  valley  of  golden  corn  full  in  ear,  the  fruits  of  im  laboiirs,  in  the  bUas  and  Us'^ 
intelligence  of  mmortal  mix^ds  ?  " 
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IX. 

A  CONFERENCE  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

HELD  IN  LONDON  BY  EDUCATORS  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTISANS, 

(a.)  Preliminary  Words. 

The  following  report  of  this  interesting  conference,  taken  from 
the  London  Times  of  November  8,  1887,  is  here  inserted  by  reason 
of  the  admirable  summary,  contained  in  the  address  by  Professor 
Tliompson,  President  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Technical  Education;  both  of- the  institutions 
for  Technical  Training  which  have  been  recently  founded  and  of  the 
present  educational  movement  in  England  for  promoting  the  spread 
of  all  grades  of  technical  instruction  among  tne  people  generally; 
for  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Professor's  statements  that  this  move- 
ment includes,  not  only  the  establishment  of  the  highest  class  of 
Technological  and  Engineering  Schools;  but  provides,  also,  for  the 
needs  of  youth  who  propose  to  become  apprentices,  and  for  those  who 
can  only  attend  night  classes. 

Professor  Thompson's  recital  of  the  like  activity  in  providing  op- 

S^rtunities  for  technical  training  which  every  where  prevails  on  the 
ontinent,  is  impressive  tq  American  readers.  All  that  has  been 
done  towards  establishing  institutions  of  higher  technical  training 
in  the  United  States— with  its  population  of  sixty  millions,  mostly 
workers — seems  insignificant,. in  comparison  with  the  provisions  made 
by  these  diflfereht  European  countries.  It  is,  however,  conceded  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  that  the  few  high  Institutions  of  Technol- 
ogy which  exist  in  this  country  hold  equal  rank  with  the  best  Euro- 
pean schools.  It  is  when  these  are  considered  as  affording  the 
only  home  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  best  advanced  train- 
infjfin  Science,  and  in  Engineering,  that,  as  contrasted  with  the  provi- 
sions thought  necessary  in  other  countries,  it  is  seen  how  inadequate 
is  the  provision  for  high  scientific  education  in  America.  Nor,  do 
the  several  Mechanics  Institutes,  night  schools,  and  like  make- 
shifts for  supplementing  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this  Report,  hold  a  much  larger 
l>roportion  to  the  population. 

It  is  only  by  the  activity  of  the  present  movement  for  the  general 
introduction  of  elementary  industrial  training  in  all  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  any  evidence  is  snown  that  the 
]>eople  of  this  country  are  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  most 
pressing  educational  demands  of  the  present  day.  If  elementary 
training  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  related  to  industries,  can  be  thus 
made  general,  the  subsequent  increase  of  institutions  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  training  in  these  Arts  and  Sciences,  may  be 
confidently  predicted;  for,  just  as  classical  Academies,  High  Schoo^i^ 
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and  private  fitting  schools,  are  the  indispensable  feeders  of  the  ola>- 
sical  colleges  and  universities;  so,  elementary  and  secondary  schc>«>I> 
of  science  must  be  made  generally  accessible,  before  any  great  dev'-.- 
opment  of  scientific  institutions  of  equal  rank  with  the  existing  cla^- 
gical  colleges  and  ilniversities,  becomes  possible. 

When  tne  elementary  instruction  in  these  preliminary  studie:>  i^ 
given  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  scliools,  and  such  diret-t 
preparation  for  the  Colleges  of  Science  is  given  in  the  public  Hi^'ii 
Schools,  as  is  now  given  to  those  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  Cla.s<i- 
cal  Colleges,  then  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Superior  Instruction  iu 
these  studies  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  progressive  advaiu*^ 
of  the  older  colleges  in  affording  increasing  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  Sciences,  and  for  Mechanical  as  well  as  Mining  Engineeriui;. 
affords  ample  proof  that  any  real  demand  for  Schools  and  Institu- 
tions affording  the  highest  scientific  education  will  be  met. 

Those,  then,  who  desire  to  see  the  Institutions  for  the  most  advanot-^l 
studies  in  Science  established  and  multiplied  in  the  Unit^  Stat<-s. 
are  the  very  pei^sons  who  should  most  urgently  promote  the  mov^^- 
ment  for  the  general  introduction  of  this  elementary  industrial  train- 
ing throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  this  a<l- 
dress,  one  of  the  speakers  points  to  the  relatively  large  sums  expends  1 
for  education  in  the  United  States  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
spent  for  soldiers,  and  reads  England  a  lesson  thereon;  of  course,  tht^ 
diverse  conditions  of  the  two  countries  readily  accounts  for  this  dif- 
ference, since  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  her  world- 
embracing  colonies,  is  every  where  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostik- 
countries;  while,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  which  preserved  their 
Union  with  Freedom,  the  United  States,  whether  the  Nation  is  con- 
sidered, or  any  one  of  the  individual  States  composing  it,  has  n*' 
external  enemies  to  fear;  and  fortunately,  owing  to  the  form  of  pi>j>- 
ular,  elective,  representative,  constitutional  government  which  pre- 
vails, neither  the  Nation  or  the  States  are  compelled,  as  is  the  cast* 
in  some  countries,  to  support  a  large  standing  army  as  a  guard  against 
internal  dissensions.  All  this  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  so  generally  realized  that,  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  the  people  of 
these  United  States  have  paid,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  a  war  tax: 
not  wholly  insignificant  even  when  compared  with  that  of  the  m<»i 
war  ridden  of  European  Governments ! 

If  the  sum  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  war  debt  paitl  off 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  similar  amount  of  the  present 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  both  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
the  war  of  1861-5,  and  the  immense  annual  payment  of  soldiers'  pen- 
sions which  must  continue  for  years  to  come,  are  all  computed :  it 
will  appear  that  the  present  generation  of  citizens  of  the  Uniteil 
States  nave  had  no  such  immunity  from  the  burdens  of  war,  as  is 
inferred  when  nothing  is  taken  into  account  beyond  the  present 
annual  expenditure  for  the  small  naval  and  military  force  support i^l 
by  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace. 

That  this  great  war  debt  has  been  so  rapidly  paid  off  simultan*^ 
ously  with  the  OTOwing  prosperity  of  the  people  as  evidenced  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  internal  improvements,  furnishes  the  mc^t 
emphatic  endorsement  of  the  soundiiess  of  the  American  policy. 
ana  of  the  wealth  producing  capabilities  of  the  American  people^ 
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The  criticisms  by  Professor  Thompson  of  the  South  Kensington 
methods,  and  his  desire  for  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Department  under  a  responsible  Minister,  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent "  Lords  of  Council/'  are  of  interest  as  affording  an  inside  glimpse 
of  the  opinions  of  English  educators  concerning  their  own  Educa- 
tional Governmental  System. 

The  views  of  the  English  workers  as  shown  during  the  discussions, 
are  of  interest  as  revealing  the  practical  conditions  caused  by  the 
prevailing  demand  for  cheapness;  regardless  of  thorough  workman- 
ship, or  the  real  value  of  tne  article  produced.  A  demand,  which 
means  the  destruction  of  good  work,  the  decadence  of  good  workers, 
and  universal  wastefulness,  wherever  it  prevails ;  against  which,  all 
the  educational  forces  of  the  world  must  be  arrayed  if  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  will  be  noted  as  significant,  in  view  of  the  suggestions  advanced, 
that  Professor  Thompson,  in  closing  the  discussion,  reiterates  his 
confidence  in  the  worth  to  the  workmen  of  thorough  technical  train- 
ing. 

It  is,  also,  extremely  interesting  to  see  how,  as  Professor  Thomson 
relates  in  his  account  of  th6  new  Institutions,  the  "  Guilds  "  of  Trades, 
in  London,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  which  date  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  long  seemed  to  possess  only  historic  interest  and  a 
traditional  vitality,  have  suddenly  burgeoned  into  life;  and  have 
become  active  participants  in  the  conflict  whiph  the  champions  of 
civilization  to-aay  are  waging  against  the  dragons  of  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

For  generations,  these  ancient  "Guilds"  have  seemed  as  useless 
and  arcneological  as  the  old  suits  of  armor  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
but  now,  as  if  waked  to  life  by  the  touch  of  some  enchanter's  wand, 
they  appear  in  the  van  of  the  conflict;  leaders  and  champions  of  the 
educational  and  civilizing  forces  of  the  present  era. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  QUES- 
TION. 

(5.)  A  Paper  by  Professou  Thompson  read  before  the  Conference  on  Tech- 
nical Education. 

A  conference  on  .Technicctl  Instruction,  in  which  working  men  took  a  prominent 
part,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Leonard- 
street,  Finsbury ,  and  an  address  was  read  by  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College,  on  *'  The  Present  Position  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Ques- 
tion." Mr.  James  Rowlands,  M.  P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  students  and  others,  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  College. 

The  College  was  founded  and  is  maintained  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute, and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  buildings  was  laid  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany  in  1881. 

Professor  Thompson,  before  reading  his  paper,  stated  that  he  was  solely  respon- 
sible for  calling  the  conference,  and  briefly  referred  to  the  legislative  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  technical  training.  Before  the  question  was  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  desirable  that  the  views  of  those  most  capable  of  ofifering  fruitful  sug- 
gestions should  be  made  known.  With  respect  to  that  college  he  was  amazed  at  the 
comprehensive  foresight  displayed  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  sketching  the  outlines 
of  their  work,  in  his  address  ht  the  opening  of  the  college,  and  the  plan  then  laid 
down  had  been  followed  in  almost  every  detail.  In  the  course  of  his  papjer,  the 
reading  of  which  was  frequently  cheered,  Professor  Thompson  said:  During  the 
ten  past  years  we  have  seen  the  establishment  and  the  successful  development  of 
many  real  technical  schools  in  tlie  provincial  towns  of  England — in  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Keighley,  Oldham,  Manchester,  and  Macclesfield.    In  manyJnstances, 
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notably  in  the  case  of  the  various  technical  schools  for  the  textile  industries,  the 
greatest  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  one  or  other  of  the  ancient  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don; notably,  the  Cloth  workers'  Ck)mpany,  who  are  spending  £14,000  or  £15,000  a 
year  in  some  of  the  provincial  totnis,  and  also  the  Drapers'  Company  have  come 
forward  to  promote  tnese  most  admirable  institutions  and  to  encourage  local  efforts 
by  large  pecuniary  contributions.  After  referring  to  the  generous  work  of  the 
Merchant  Vintners'  Company  at  Bristol,  and  to  the  classes  established  at  King's  and 
University  Colleges,  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  the  Hanbver-Square 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  the  Aldenham 
Institute  in  the  St.  Pancras-i^ad,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Polytechnic  Institation 
in  Regent-street,  and  the  People's  Palace. 

OOMPRBHENSIVE  PLANS  OP  THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OP  LONDON. 

Professor  Thompson  came  to  the  group  of  agencies  now  established  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  Technical  Education.  He  said: — ^The  Institute 
has  founded  three  Technical  Colleges — viz.  (a)  The  Central  Institution,  in  Exhibi- 
tion-road; (b)  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  in  Leonard-street,  City-road;  (c)  the 
Soutli  London  Technical  Art  School,  in  Kenn  ngton  park-road. 

The  Central  Institution,  opened  in  1885,  is  a  sort  of  Technical  University  designed 
to  give  to  London  a  college  that  shall  be  a  centre  for  the  highest  kinds  of  technical 
education;  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  technical  classes^  and  for  giving  to  those 
who  have  already  served  their  time  in  one  or  other  of  the  scientific  industries  or 
manufactures,  that  higher  training  which  will  enable  them  to  become  managers, 
superintendents,  or  principals  of  manufacturing  works.  The  instruction  includes 
engineering,  civil  and  mechanical,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
drawing,  manufacturing  technology,  workshop  practice,  and  modem  languages. 
The  cost  of  erecting  ana  e(juipping  the  institution  has  been  about  £96,000;  and  a 
sum  of  £10,000  per  annum  is  allotteil  for  its  maintenance.  The  Finsbury  Technical 
C/oUege  began  with  the  classes  in  applied  chemistry  and  applied  physics  established 
in  the  adjacent  Cowper-street  Schools  in  1879.  The  real  work  of  the  college  began 
in  1883  with  the  opening  of  the  present  building  in  Leonard-street,  wheirthe  scheme 
of  instruction  of  the  day  classes  w^as  first  elaborated.  The  college  building  cost 
about  £35,000;  the  grant  for  annual  maintenance  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute  is  £6,000  per  annum;  and  the  income  from  students'  fees  is  about 
£  1,700  pner  annum. 

THE  TWO  PROVINCES  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  PINSBX7BY  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  operations  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  consist  of  two  entirely  distinct 
portions — the  day  classes  and  the  evening  classes.  The  day  classes  are  attended  by 
155  young  men,  whom  I  may  describe  as  young  engineers,  mostly  between  the  agts 
of  15  and  17,  who  have  all  pa.ssed  an  entrance  examination  and  are  making  syste- 
matic study  the  business  of  their  lives  for  two  years  or  in  some  cases  three  yeais ; 
not  as  apprentices,  but  to  fit  them  to  become  apprentices  and  to  enable  them  to 
shorten  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  They  mostly  come  direct  ttom  school— 
a  few^  from  public  elementary  schools,  but  most  of  them  from  middle  class  schools. 
The  fee  for  each  year  is  £9. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  has  tluree  departments— (1)  mechanical  engineering  and  applied  math- 
ematics ;  (2)  electrical  engmeering  and  applied  physics ;  (3)  industrial  and  technical 
chemistry.  A  fourth  department,  that  of  apphed  art,  and  a  fifth,  for  the  building 
trades,  remain  to  be  added  when  space  and  funds  permit.  The  work  of  the  college 
is  self-contained,  as  the  college  does  not  prepare  students  for  any  external  exam- 
inations. The  course  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes  is  intended  to  prepare  youths 
for  entering  the  factory  or  workshop,  there  to  complete  a  modified  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship. It  takes  them  as  they  leave  school  and  fits  them  to  enter  on  the  practical 
work  of  their  life,  with  aptitudes  already  in  part  methodically  acquired,  and  hav- 
ing a  grip  on  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  future  work  of  a  kind  that 
no  amount  of  book-learning  or  theoretical  study  could  impart  It  is  this  first  wasted 
two  years  out  of  their  apprenticeship  that  is  gained  by  being  spent  at  the  Technical 
College,  where  they  can  learn  to  work  well  and  carefully,  with  full  explanation 
of  principles  and  with  illustrative  appliances  for  facilitating  learning  such  as  no 
factory  or  workshop  would  possess. 
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THE  AIM  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  its  students  to  become  eventually  foremen  or 
managers,  because  it  fits  them  to  hecome  good  and  intelligent  workmen  when  they 
pass  from  it  to  their  places  in  the  factory  or  the  works.  They  pick  up  in  the  shops 
in  two  or  three  years  more  than  they  would  have  done  in  five  or  six  years,  under 
the  old  apprenticeship  system.  In  many  cases  they  enter  at  once  as  improvers, 
earning  from  the  first,  wages  varying  from  5«.  to  25«.  per  week.  Many  of  them 
can  at  once  earn  their  salt  in  the  wofts,  laboratory,  or  drawing  office.  Their  col- 
lege training  stands  them  in  better  stead  than  an  expensive  premium,  because  it  fits 
them  to  enter,  not  as  premium  pupils,  but  rather  as  workmen,  and  they  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  older  workmen  as  premium  pupils  very  rarely  can  do.  The  even- 
ing classes  of  the  Technical  College  during  the  past  session  were  attended  by  912 
students,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  occupied  during  the  day  in  industrial 
employments.  Though  there  are  some  not  much  over  14  years  of  age,  the  average 
a^  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  day  students,  and  their  previous  attcdn- 
ments  are  very  varied.  Of  the  912  students,  265  entered  as  apprentices  at  half  fees. 
There  are  no  entrance  examinations  to  restrict  admission  to  tne  classes ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  students  who  cannot  give  as  many  as  three,  four,  and  five 
evenings  a  week  from  attending  some  single  class  on  one  night  a  week.  No  trades 
are  taught  in  the  college,  the  nearest  approach  to  trade-teaclilng  being  the  practical 
instruction  given  in  the  plumbing  ana  metal  plate  classes.  Down  to  the  present 
date  classes  have  been  organized  giving  technical  and  scientific  instruction  for  the 
following  trades: — Cabinet-maker's  work,  carpentry  and  joinery,  metal  plate  work, 
plumbers'  work,  brick  laying,  and  brick  cutting,  brick  work  and  masonry,  and  build- 
ers' quantities.  The  following  topics  have  been  taken  up  in  this  way  during  the 
past  three  winters: — ^In  the  department  of  mechanical  engineerinj^,  gas  engines,  steam 
boilers,  and  the  indicator  diagram;  in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  and 
applied  physics,  optical  instruments,  electric  bells,  solders  and  fluxes,  electro-plat- 
ing; in  the  department  of  technical  chemistry,  gas  manufacture,  coal  tar  products, 
soap  and  alkali  manufacture.  The  special  topics  for  the  current  winter  are  electric 
belLs,  photo^aphic  chemistry,  and  the  design  and  manufacture  of  dynamo-electric 
machines  ana  electric  motors. 

INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  BY  ARTIZANS  NOT  PEDAOOGUES. 

In  conclusion  three  points  may  be  emphasized:  Firstly,  all  the  instructors  of  the 
Finsbury  Technical  CoUege  are  men  who  have  learnt  their  work  from  the  industrial 
side,  and  who  can  therefore  show  how  theory  can  be  applied  in  practice;  they  are 
trained  workers,  endeavoring  to  teach  the  principles  of  their  craft,  not  school  mas- 
ters trying  to  teach  trades.  Secondly,  the  main  work  of  the  college  is  conducted, 
not  in  the  lectuie-room  or  class-room,  but  in  the  laboratories,  workshops,  drawing 
offices,  and  studios.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  cramming  for  examinations,  therefore 
none  of  the  baneful  effects  of  striving  after  pavment  by  results ;  no  inducement  to 
superficialism  or  dilettantism;  in  a  word,  students  and  instructors  ahke  come  to 
the  college  not  for  amusement,  but  for  work. 

In  the  South  London  Technical  Art  School,  which  cost  £2,200  to  erect,  and  has  a 
maintenance  of  £1,650,  the  followingsubjectsaretaught:— Drawing,  design,  model- 
ling, wood  engraving,  china  painting,  house  decoration,  upholstery  cutting,  and  art 
metal  work  in  iron  and  brass.  The  number  of  students  m  attendance  last  session 
was  187. 

Turning  to  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  technical  education  movement  is  progress- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  from  the  reorganization  in  Edinburgh  of  an  old  endowed  school 
S3  a  techmcal  school,  and  from  the  consohdation  at  Gla^ow  into  the  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  Collie  of  three  excellent  institutions  previously  separate— the  An- 
derson's College,  the  College  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  Allan  Glen's- Institution. 
Unhappily  for  tiie  cause  of  technical  education  in  Scotland,  a  so-called  Technical 
Instruction  Act  was  last  year  hurried  through  Parliament  without  due  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to  declare  that  technical  instruction  consists  of  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  virtually  abolishing  all  local  powers  to  determine  what  subjects  and 
what  kmd  of  tesiching  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OP  EUROPE. 

If  we  look  abroad  to  the  efforts  made  on  the  Continent  to  promote  techmcal  in- 
struction, we  may  well  be  amazed.  In  every  country — ^France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark — but  above  all  in  Germany,  the 
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mo8t  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  being  made  to  promote  the  technical  as  we&  as  tii>' 
scientiiic  training  of  the  rising  generations.  The  reports  of  the  Royal  CommiMooerv 
of  Technical  Education  bristle  with  statistical  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Thtr 
elaborate  volume  recently  published  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  gives  some  idea  of  the  ma^'- 
nitude  and  number  of  the  buildings  erected  during  recent  years  ia  CdntiaeDt&l 
towns. 

HOW  SHALL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BE  ORGANIZED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN? 

But  the  immediate  Question  before  us  is.  What  is  the  best  fonn  to  give  to  the 
national  organization  of  technical  instruction?  At  present  there  appear  to  be  three 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  directing  the  future  organization. 

1.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  who  have  a  claim  by  vutue  of  being, 
as  it  were,  in  possession  of  the  field,  by  virtue  of  the  large  sums  which  they  have 
expended  upon  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction,  and  b^  virtue  of  the  fact  thai 
they  have  already,  in  their  scheme  of  techn<dogical  exammations,  the  germs  of  a 
national  organization.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  work  it  has  undertaken  will 
soon  overtax  its  present  means. 

2.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  a  body  leoently 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  The 
claims  of  thiii  body  cannot  be  based  upon  uiything  that  it  has  yet  done,  or  upoo  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  its  members,  who  are  mosuy  emi- 
nent politicians.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  powerful  body,  and  its  appearance  upon 
the  scene  at  this  juncture  should  be  considered  as  an  important  factor. 

3.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  situated  at  South  Kensington.  A  power- 
ful bid  for  the  future  management  of  technical  instruction  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  the  introduction 
of  the  abandoned  Technical  Instruction  Bill.  To  understand  aright  the  real  impor- 
tance of  this  move  a  little  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  requisite. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  METHODS  CRITICISED. 

It  is  notorious  to  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  South  Kensington 
organization,  whether  as  students  or  teachers,  how  completely  stereotyped  are  a!l 
the  methods  and  ideas  of  that  Department.  Their  training  m  art  appears  to  be 
based  \x\x)n  the  assumption  tliat  all  originality  must  l)e  ground  out  of  the  student 
by  putting  all  students  through  the  same  mill.  In  science  their  assumption  appears 
to  be  that  any  man  who  has  passed  an  examination  in  a  subject  is  fit  to  teaoli  that 
subject;  and  that  every  graduate  of  an  English  University  is  fit  to  teach  every  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  round  of  the  H(;iences.  What,  then,  must  be  done  for  the  natioiial 
organization  of  technical  instruction? 

A  NEW  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  PROPOSED. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  of  all  is  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  real  Educa- 
tion Department  under  a  real  Minister  of  Education.  At  present  we  have  no  Min- 
ister of  Education,  only  a  Vice-President  of  Ck>uncil,  whose  duties  appear  to  be  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar.  They  comprise  apparently  the  work  of  looKmg  after  the 
regulations  for  statute  fairs  and  diseases  of  cattle,  of  supervising  the  Elementary 
Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  of  superintending 
the  proceeding  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  frivy  Council.  What  is  wanted 
ia  a  real  Minister  of  Education,  presiding  over  an  oi]ranization  in  which  the  Ele- 
mentary  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Secondary,  including  technical,  and  Higher  Education  should  all  take 
their  appropriate  places  under  officials  responsible  directly  to  the  Minister  himself, 
and  not  to  that  mysterious  body  "  My  Lords  of  Council.  ""^  No  attemi^  by  Parlia- 
ment to  organize  technical  instruction  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  involves  the 
appointment  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education  and  a  reoonstnictioii  of  the 
whole  departmental  machinery. 

(0.)  THE  PAPER  DISCUSSED. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  pressed  the  importance  of 
an  organized  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  good  technical  training  should  be 
afforded  to  all  the  apprentices. 

Mr.  Morgan,  a  working  cabinet-maker,  expressed  his  general  agreement  witli  the 
professor's  remarks,  from  which  he  had  learnt  much.    It  was  one  of  the  standing 
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disgraces  of  the  democracy  of  this  country  that  so  little  was  spent  in  technical  train- 
ing. In  his  own  industry,  unhappily,  slipshod  work  paid  better  than  honest  and 
thorough  labour.  In  Tottenham-court-road  and  elsewhere  this  cheap  system  was 
the  only  one  which  met  any  acceptance.  In  this  couittry  we  spent  twice  as  much 
on  war  as  on  education,  whereas  in  America  they  spent  hine  millions  on  war  and 
eighteen  millions  on  education. 

Mr.  Richardson  (boot  trade)  said,  unfortunately  the  Bill,  which  Professor  Thomp- 
son rightly  denounced  was  not  scotched,  but  was  to  be  reintroduced  next  Session. 
In  addition  to  its  other  defects,  the  Bill  was  only  permissive,  and  its  application 
might  be  prevented  or  delayed  by  50  dissentient  rate  pavers.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  three  or  four  years  for  a  good  Bill  than  to  accept  the  miserable  attempt  of  last 
Session.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  LUCRAFT,  of  the  London  School  Board,  wanted  to  know  how  the  children 
of  working  men  were  to  get  technical  education.  It  would  be  much  better  that  the 
scholarships  now  given  for  literary  attainments  should  be  transferred  to  technical 
schools.  (Cheers.)  In  the  cabinet-making  trade,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  all 
the  best  work  of  the  present  day  was  but  an  imitation  and 'reproduction  of  that  of 
the  last  century.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Pbttifbr,  amid  laughter,  said  it  was  a  pity  that  a  college  where  building 
was  taught  should  be  one  of  the  worst  ventilated  buildings  he  had  ever  been  in. 
Unfommately,  the  competition  we  were  suffering  from  was  not  the  competition  of 
superior  but  of  cheaper  articles.  How,  then,  would  technical  education  help  us  ? 
Take  the  watch  trade — their  chairman's  trade,  he  believed.  No  better  watch  could 
be  bought  than  the  ClerkenweU  lever.  Yet  it  was  beaten  by  watches  the  work- 
manship of  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  an  old  roasting  jack.  (Laughter.)  In  the 
same  way  Sheffield  knives  were  beaten  out  of  the  maricet  by  articles  made  in  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere  which  would  do  any  mortal  thing  but  cut.  (Laughter.)  That 
was  a  question  which  he  should  like  the  chairman  to  solve. 

Mr.  Ayton  (carpenter)  doubted  the  utility  of  the  proposed  scholarships,  Many 
of  the  most  successful  men  had  learnt  their  trades  without  apprenticeship — e.  g., 
Cubitts,  the  builders,  never  liad  any  apprentices.  He  advocated  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  Jearners  of  each  trade.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Parnell  (cabinet-maker)  thought  a  revolution  of  public  taste  in  favour  of  good 
instead  ^f  flashy  work  was  necessary  before  technical  edu<sation  could  do  much  good. 
The  danger  was  that  we  should  have  an  overcrowded  market  of  foremen  and  man- 
agers from  technical  schools.  He  knew  many  flrst-rate  mechanics  who  could  not 
earn  their  living  simply  because  they  were  nrst-rate.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  speaking 
thus  he  by  no  means  undervalued  technical  teaching  in  itself. 

Mr.  WHi-fTY  (cabinet-maker)  said  in  this  part  of  London  there  were  hundreds  of 
boys  and  men  learning  to  make  one  article  only — e.  gr.,  a  hall  stand  or  towel  rail. 
(Hear  hear.)  Such  men  were  at  the  employer's  mercy,  and  were  crushed  down 
because  they  had  had  no  technical  education.  As  a  trade  unionist  he  thought  that 
none  but  practical  workmen  should  teach  trades  in  technical  schools.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  they  were  somewhat  ahead  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  industrial  school  at  Oalway  taught 
by  the  Christian  Bothers. 

Mr.  Ptk  (gold-beater),  of  the  London  Trades  Council,  said  that  institutions  like 
that  college  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  trade  unions.  But  he  was  in  favour  of 
confining  the  advantage  of  sucn  special  training  to  bona  fide  workmen  in  order  to 
lessen  competition.  Li  the  cabinet  trade  skilled  men  were  actually  only  getting 
10«.  for  a  week  of  60  hours. 

Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  clerk  of  the  Cloth-workers'  Company,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lucraft, 
said  that  the  Cloth  workers  had  last  Monday  come  to  the  determination  of  turning 
all  their  literary  scholarships  into  technical  scholarships.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  lim- 
itation of  apprentices,  he  would  remind  his  hearers  of  Lord  Derby's  recent  reminder 
that  we  had  the  great  Malthusian  question  upon  us. 

Professor  Thompson,  in  reply,  said  that  technical  education  gave  the  short  cut, 
and  in  that  way  cheapened  work,  as  well  as  made  it  better.  Geometry,  for  example, 
was  practicallT  applied,  and  not  taught  as  it  was  at  Cambridge.  Then  time  was 
saved  by  machinery,  and  it  was  by  machine  competition  rather  than  by  foreign 
competition  that  the  watch  trade  of  ClerkenweU  had  been  injured.  As  to  the  cut- 
lery competition,  he  was  afraid  no  technical  education  would  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  tliere  was  an  enormous  number  of  fools  in  every  country.  (Laughter.) 
Technical  education  would  tend  to  improve  taste,  though  he  never  pretended  that 
it  was  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  from  which  we  were  suffering.  The  taste  for 
inferior  furniture  had  developed  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  pendulmn  would  spring  back,  and  with  renewed  prosperity  the  demand 
for  good  work  would  revive.   (Hear,  hear.)   The  foreign  worknien  were  beating  ours 
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because  they  were  better  taught;  and  if  the  Finsbury  College  turned  out  good  fore- 
men they  would  protect  British  workmen.  Sixty  or  70  per  cent,  of  our  coal  tar 
products  were  actually  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  c^nverteti  into  dyes  for  the  use  of 
our  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  manufacturers.  In  furniture  it  was  said  the  West- 
end  beat  the  Elast^nd  in  style.  There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  tfaey 
liad  a  treasure  in  Mr.  Brophy,  whom  they  had  captured,  and  who  designed  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  furniture  made  in  the  West-end.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion  he 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robins,  heartily 
given,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Rowlands. 

The  conference,  which  had  occupied  three  hours,  was  then  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  many  of  the  visitors  exammed  the  workshops  and  apparatus  of  the  college. 
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X. 

A  NOTABLE  DISCUSSION  CONCERNING  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

HELD  IN  THE  PAGES  OF  ''THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY"  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1888. 

Introduction. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  papers  recently  published  in  *'  The 
Nineteenth  Century"  which  comprise  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
contemporary  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  methods  of  education, 
in  which  the  distinguished  contestants  present  several  phases  of  the 
subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  manner.  Incidentally 
the  topic  of  the  pernicious  influence  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
Civil  Service  Examinations  in  Great  Britain,  is  introduced;  and  the 
significent  change  in  the  attitude  of  English  Educat/ors  and  States- 
men, towards  this  long  boasted  catholicon  for  all  governmental  ills,  is 
strikingly  shown.  This  appendix  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  of 
exceptional  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
herein  discussed. 

LORD  ARMSTRONG  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  conclusions  of  one  who  has  been  successful  in  carving  for  him- 
self a  distinguished  place  in  any  profession  or  occupation,  upon  any 
topic  in  regard  to  which  his  avocation  has  aflForded  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  are  always  of  interest. 

It  is  this  which  lends  special  interest  to  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  an  English  Review; — the  '^Nineteeth  Century, "(July,  1888.), — 
by  Lord  Armstrong,  upon  whom  the  Peerage  is  supposed  to  have 
been  confeiTed  in  recognition  of  his  distinguislied  services  to  his  coun- 
try as  a  great  Mechanical  Engineer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer; 
as,  in  short,  the  English  compeer  of  the  German  Krupp. 

In  the  very  title  given  his  paper, — '*  The  Vague  Cry  tor  Technical 
Education," —  Lord  Armstrong  happily  outlines  the  situation. 
Va^ue  indeed,  it  commonly  is,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Yet  in  this  very  vagueness,  this  blind  groping  for  some 
remedy,  there  is  shown  an  almost  pathetic  consciousness  of  a  gen- 
eral and  pressing  need.  The  popular  instinct  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing, it  knows  not  definitely  what,  to  relieve  a  situation  of  which 
it  is  very  definitely  conscious  and  which  it  feels  should  be  bettered. 

The  article  begins  as  follows: 

"The  Vague  Cry  for  Technical  Education." 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  outcry  for  technical  education,  although  few 
people  have  any  uistinct  idea  of  what  they  mean  when  they  use  tliat  term,  or  any 
definite  opinion  either  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  w^ill  be  chiefly  benefited  by  it, 
or  as  io  %h^  t|me  of  life  at  which  it  ought  to  be  acquired.    «    *    *    . 
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In  expreesing  my  own  views  on  popular  education  I  must  address  myself  in  the 
first  place  to  the  present  system  of  primary  or  elementary  education,  which  is  now 
very  generally  considerea  to  be  ill  adapted  as  a  preparation  for  the  bnaneBH  of 
life.  That  system  has,  in  my  opinion,  me  radical  deiect  of  aiming  at  insCmction 
in  knowledge  rather  than  the  training  of  the  faculties.  A  man*s  success  in  life 
depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacities  for  useful  action  than  upon  his 
acquirements  in  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the  young  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  faculties  and  valuable  qualities  rather  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge^  which  may  be  deferred  to  more  mature  age.  Not  only 
sliould  the  mind  be  trained  in  habits  of  thought,  and  in  quickness  and  acAiracj  of 
perception:  but  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  should  all  participate  in  training 
exercises  calculated  to  make  those  organs  more  available  as  instruments  of  tht* 
mind.  Nor  should  the  development  of  the  physique  be  neglected,  for  with  the  great 
majority  of  both  men  and  women  personal  vigour  and  activity  are  the  foremost  fac- 
tors in  making  a  living.  Except  in  teaching  tlie  art  of  writing— which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  imperfectly  done  in  elementary  schools— no  attempt  is  at  present  made  to  edu- 
cate the  hand.  The  addition  of  drawing  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  afford  a  useful  accompUshment,  but  would  not  supply  all  that  is  needed  for 
giving  dexterity  to  the  hani.  Appropriate  exercises  ought  to  be  devised  for  culti- 
vating its  mobility,  precision,  ana  dehcacy  of  touch;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  the  ability 
to  use  simple  tools  were  acquired  it  would  be  advantageous  in  any  line  of  life  that 
might  be  ultimately  adopted.  Every  man  and  woman  would  be  the  better  for  pre- 
acquired  manual  dexterity,  but  to  attempt  to  teach  children  special  trades  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  mistake.  It  would  involve  great 
exi)ense,  would  be  a  misapplication  of  time,  and  would  only  forestall  the  more 
effectual  teaching  which  at  a  more  suitable  age  may  be  attained  by  actual  practice 
in  factories  and  workshops.  As  to  the  thinking  faculties,  thev  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  present  exercised  in  learning  arithmetic,  but  it  would  be  better  if  this  were 
done  more  by  reason  than  by  rule.  The  late  Mr.  Bidder,  who  as  a  youth  was  called 
the  calculating  boy,  used  to  say  that  he  never  learned  a  rule  of  arithmetic  in  his 
life,  but  taught  himself  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  numbers  to  each  other  and 
the  result  of  their  combinations  by  handling  groups  of  peas  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
visualize  a  systena  of  arithmetic  which  his  mind  could  grasp  with  perfect  distinc- 
tion. It  is  by  methods  such  as  this,  rather  than  by  books  ana  rules,  that  the  minds 
of  children  should  be  led  on  to  the  forming  of  clear  ideas  and  to  the  exercise  of  rea- 
soning power.  A  rule  may  be  committed  to  memory  for  convenience  of  use,  but 
the  first  object  should  be  to  make  the  learners  imderstand,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded.  But  the  present  system  of  elementary 
education  does  little  else  than  burden  the  memory  with  facts,  rules,  and  informa- 
tion, which  for  tlie  most  part  are  of  little  use  for  developing  the  intellect  or  preparing 
it  for  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  Such  instruction  excites  little  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  speedily  forgotten.  Even 
in  the  case  of  tlie  few  youthful  minds  that  appreciate  knowledge  as  thus  learnt  and 
display  sui)eriority  in  acquiring  it,  the  effects  are  by  no  means  invariably  beneficial, 
seeing  that  such  superiority  tends  to  create  a  fastidiousness  which  makes  manual 
labour  distasteful.  Successful  scholars,  if  bovs,  generally  think  themselves  too  good 
for  mechanical  work,  and  aspire  to  be  clerks  or  teachers,  and,  if  girls,  they  shun 
domestic  service,  and  aim  at  emoloyment  as  shopwomen,  milliners,  telegraph  ope- 
rators, and  so  forth.  Thus  the  elite  of  the  popular  schools  seldom  enter  tne  field  of 
manual  labour,  and  when  they  do,  their  school  acquirements  are  not  conducive 
either  to  efficiency  or  contentment. 

The  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic  are  aU  distinct  from 
instruction  in  knowledge.  They  are  means  to  an  end,  and  are  necessary  boUi  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  to  its  utilisation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
inculcation  of  knowledge  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  popular  schools,  but  I 
think  it  should  b^  limited  to  knowledge  of  a  very  fundamental  nature,  such  as  may 
serve  as  a  basis  to  build  u|x>n  in  adult  life.  Juvenile  lectures  on  experimental  sci- 
ence followed  by  easy  examinations  wotdd  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  exciting 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  leading  to  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  favor- 
able to  future  acquirements.'*    #    »    ♦, 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  can  have  its  capabilities  exalted 
by  the  operation  of  training.  The  power  of  minute  discrimination  can  be  given  to 
both,  and  the  one  can  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  symmetry,  and  the  other  to  that 
of  harmony,  where  those  perceptions  are  natually  dormant  or  defective.  In  fact, 
all  organic  development,  including  the  functions  of  the  brain,  turns  upon  exercise, 
and  youth  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  application  of  exercise,  in  clevemec^ 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  in  promptitude  of  action,  children  at  present  learn  more  from 
(heir  gauges  tl^ai}  from  their  teachers,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  training  i 
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ciated  with  amusement  mieht  be  so  systematized  as  to  produce  excellent  results, 
both  in  mental  and  bodily  development,  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  health  and 
vigour;  but  in  relation  to  these  I  may  observe  that  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  especially  necessary.  Indeed  the  want  of  it  in  the  children  of  poverty- 
stricken  parents  is  already  a  serious  difficulty  in  popular  education." 

In  the  foregoing  analynis  of  what  it  is  in  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  life,  and  to  what  education  should  be  directed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  author  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  advo- 
cates of  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  among  American  Educa- 
tors. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  review  of  the  classes  for  whom  technical  edu- 
cation is  best  adapted  that  the  main  interest  of  his  article  is  found; 
because,  in  this,  he  may  be  credited  with  having  stated  the  results 
of  his  own  observation  and.  experience. 

*  *  *.  *  *  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  where  a  man  fails  to  get  on  in  the  world 
it  is  not  from  want  of  knowledge  so  much  as  from  want  of  natural  capacity,  and  of 
zeal,  ener^^,  and  perseverance.  If  he  possesses  natural  capacity,  combined  with 
these  qualities,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  defeated  by  want  of  knowledge;  but 
will  surmount  all  difficulties  in  attaining  it.  If  there  be  capable  men  striving  after 
knowledge  necessary  to  their  advancement  and  unable  to  obtain  it,  thev  have  not 
come  within  my  observation,  and  as  to  the  incapable^,  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
them  if  they  had  ft.  Many  people  imagine  that  genius  is  kept  down  from  want  of 
knowledge,  and  that  in  manv  cases  it  is  thus  lost  to  the  world.  This  I  entirely 
dispute.    Genius  is  irrepressible,  and  revels  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

DAJYGER  OP  MISDmECTION  OF  POWER  AS  THE    RESULT  OF  ERRONEOUS   EDUCATION. 

Except  in  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  few  men  who  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion have  owed  their  success  to  book  knowledge  thrust  upon  them  in  early  life. 
Amongst  engineers  I  may  instance  James  Watt,  George  Stephenson,  Smeaton,  Brind- 
lej,  and  Telford,  as  men  who  have  made  a  great  mark  in  the  world,  some  of  them  a 
transcendent  mark,  and  yet  none  of  them  were  loaded  with  information  at  school, 
but  were  left  to  educate  themselves  in  afterlife,  with  scant  facilities,  in  such  knowl- 
edge as  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  the  attiiinment  of  their 
ends.  Their  receptive  faculties  might  have  been  quickened  by  early  cramming; 
but  their  originality  would  probably  have  been  impaired,  and  their  natural  talents, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  the  line  of  thought  for  which  they  were  best 
fitted,  would  have  lost  effect  by  diffusion  in  unprofitable  channels.  The  well-known 
dictum  that  if  the  Romans  had  had  to  learn  Latin  they  never  would  have  conquered 
the  world,  is  suggestive  of  wliat  our  loss  might  have  been  if  these  self-made  engi- 
neers had  frittered  away  their  energies  upon  inappropriate  studies  forced  upon  them 
at  school.  What  I  have  said  of  en^neers  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  men  who 
have  attained  success  and  reputation  in  the  various  phases  of  mercantile  life,  and 
also  in  the  naval  and  military  professions.  Take  "Wellington  and  Marlborough 
amongst  generals,  and  Nelson  and  Blake  amongst  naval  commanders.  Surely  none 
of  these  would  have  directed  the  armies  and  navies  of  England  with  more  effect  if 
book  knowled^  had  been  crammed  into  them  at  school,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  their  services  would  have  been  lost  to  the  nation  if  success  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations, such  as  are  now  in  vogue,  had  been  made  a  condition  of  their  entering 
the  army  or  the  navy. 

TBCHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  SERVICB   TO    THE  CAPTAINS   OP  INDUSTRY,  NOT  TO  THE 

MERE  LABORERS. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  question,  for  what  class  of  persons  is  technical  education 
more  especially  required,  I  suppose  most  people  would  say,  the  working  classes;  but 
I  think  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  answer  would  not  be  correct.  It 
must,  I  conceive,  at  once  be  admitted  that  in  the  numerous  class  of  labourers  fig- 
uratively styled  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,*  no  man  would  be  rendered 
more  efficient  by  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  technical  knowledge,  although  the 
value  of  his  labour  would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by  his  having  l)een,  as  a  boy, 
trained  in  the  exercise  of  his  hands  and  limbs.  Making  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
wholly  unskilled  labourer,  let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  a  '*  hewer  of  wo(xl " 
in  the  more  special  s^nse  of  a  woodmai^  skilled  in  th^  use  of  Jj^^SDC^f^  ^^ 
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work  properly  would  require  skill,  though  of  a  humble  kind,  and  some  degree  of 
intelligence,  as  well  as  strength  of  arm;  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  technical  educa- 
tion, distinct  from  that  which  he  acquires  for  himself  by  his  own  practice  and  ex- 
perience, would  add  to  his  skill  and  efficiency,  whether  he  be  an  unlettei^Bd  labourer 
working  for  wages,  or  a  distinguished  statesman  practicing  as  an  amateur.     As- 
cending a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  lalx>ur,  we  may  take  the  case  of  ardAcers.  such 
as  joiners,  carpenters,  fitters,  and  all  others  who  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  con- 
structive purposes.     Here  again  we  find  manual  skill,  intelligently  used,  the  chief 
criterion  of  the  value  of  their  labor.    These  men  in  general  work  under  direction. 
and  so  long  as  they  do  so,  it  is  their  manual  skill,  and  not  their  knowledge,  that 
comes  into  play.    It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  how  knowledge  distinct  trotn  man- 
ual skill  can  add  to  the  value  of  their  labour.    As  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  direct 
such  labour,  they  are  men  chosen  for  their  superior  intelligence  as  well  as  skill  to 
act  as  foremen,  and  whose  duty  requires  them  to  work  more  with  their  brains  than 
with  their  hands.     Tliey,  in  fact,  are  persons  who  emerge  from  the  class  of  manual 
workers,  and  it  is  here  where  the  value  of  technical  knowledge  first  comes  in.     But 
even  in  their  case  all  the  information  they  require  can  be  found  in  a  condensed  and 
tabulated  form  in  hand  books  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  constructive  art     Such 
technical  information  is  in  this  form  available  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  do 
arithmetic,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  scientific  methods  bj-  which  such 
tabulated  resiilts  have  oeen  arrived  at.    No  doubt  these  handbooks  will  fulfil  their 
purpose  more  completely  if  those  who  considt  them  can  work  simple  algebraic 
formulas  or  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  geometrv;  but  these  limited  ac(x>m- 
plishments  can  easily  be  acquired  by  private  study,  and  are  quite  within  the  rea<*h 
of  self -education.    In  fact  ekperience  shows  that  it  is  men  of  this  stamp  who.  on 
leavin{^  school  have  volimtarily  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offerra  for  self- 
education  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  super- 
intendence.   The  next  class  we  have  to  consider  is  that  of  managers  and  designers, 
who  require  technical  education  in  a  higher  degree;  but  even  here  it  is  only  in  rare 
instances  that  high  attainments  in  science  are  essential  to  practical  results.     It  is 
only  in  pursuit  of  research  and  discovery  that  highly  advanced  scientific  knowledge 
is  required,  and  not  even  then  in  all  branches  of  science.     ' 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  ben- 
efited in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical  nature,  and  who  have  the 
zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary  to  its  attainments,  constitutes  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population." 

After  reviewing  the  opportunities  now  existing  in  English  towns 
for  the  voluntary  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  such  as  the 
Mechanics  Institutes,  Lectures,  and  Free  Libraries,  he  ends  with  an 
approval  of  Evening  Science  Classes  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley: 
but  is  very  conservative  as  to  the  founding  by  Government  of  other 
educational  instrumentalities. 

*  *  *.  *'I  do  not  undervalue  technical  knowledge  voluntarily  acquired  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  it  is  the  brain-workers  and  not  the  hand- workers  who  will  seek 
to  attain  it  and  benefit  by  it.  Compulsory  education  is  neither  justifiable  nor  prac- 
ticable except  in  childhood,  and  without  compulsion  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  only  indi- 
viduals of  superior  intellect  and  fitness  for  business  that  would  perseveringly  avail 
themsel ves  of  new  educational  facilities.  Such  new  f acil ities  should  wait  the  demaad 
for  them,  and  be  supplied  gradually  and  tentatively;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  rush  into 
new  and  costly  projects  without  any  certainty  of  meir  resulting  in  adequate  benefit 
I  most  heartily  concur  in  Professor  Huxley's  commendation  of  tlie  great  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  promotion  of  evening  classes  for  the 
teaching  of  art  and  practical  science;  and  if  Government  intervention  be  needed  in 
other  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  merely  to  expand 
in  the  same  economical  and  unpretentious  line  of  action. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  popular  education  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am 
viewing  the  subject  in  a  purely  utilitarian  aspect." 
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(5)  ''LORD  ARMSTRONG  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,''  BY  SIR  LYON 

PLAYFAIR,  M.  R 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  challenge  thus  issued  by  Lord  Araistrong  to  the  Advocates 
of  Industrial  Education,  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  unanswered. 
A  formal  review  of  his  article,  and  reply  to  his  indictment,  by  no 
less  a  champion  than  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  R, 
who  has  long  been  in  the  advanced  rank  of  the  Educational  Reform- 
ers of  England,  appeared  in  the  September,  1888,  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Very  full  quotations  are  given  from  this  article,  not  only  because 
it  meets  so  fully  manjr  of  the  objections  urged  by  Lord  Armstrong, 
but  because  it  shows,  incidentally,  how  much  is  doing  in  England  in 
the  very  line  of  education  also  illustrated  in  this  volume;  namely, 
in  the  way  of  evening  drawing  schools  for  mechanics.  It  is  of  in- 
terest, also,  to  note  the  illustrations  which  are  drawn  from  a  single 
American  Institution.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  finds,  as  has  already  been 
here  said  in  considering  the  article  he  reviews,  that  in  essentials, 
Lord  Armstrong  is  largely  in  accord  with  the  advocates  of  indus- 
trial training.  The  article  begins  with  a  consideration  of  this  point 
as  follows: 

LORD    ARMSTRONG'S   POSITION  REVIEWED. 

In  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  Lord  Armstrong  throws  a  dash  of  cold  water 
on  the  warm  efforts  which  are  now  being  made,  to  promote  technical  education. 
This  is  a. serious  discouragement,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence  as  a  great 
manufacturer,  and  lover  of  science.  ♦  ♦  * .  All  that  he  recommends,  the  pro- 
moters of  technical  education  recommend  also.  He  condemns  the  primary  schools 
of  this  country  because  they  do  not  train  the  faculties  of  the  working  classes.  The 
eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  should  be  exercised;  the  body  should  be  kept  in  sanity;  ver- 
balism and  useless  knowledge  should  be  lessened  in  the  schools.  Lord  Armstrong 
would  remedy  these  defects  in  public  elementary  education,  by  introducing  a  more 
extended  teaching  of  drawing,  by  the  use  of  tools,  bv  popular  scientific  lectures, 
and  by  arithmetic,  taught  more  practically  and  less  abstractedly.  In  other  words, 
our  primary  schools  should  be  made  less  bookish  and  more  objective.  Wherein 
does  Lord  Armstrong  differ  from  the  promoters  of  technical  ^ucation  in  these 
aspirations?  We  have  been  long  striving  to  obtain  these  ends,  and  he  ou^ht  to 
have  patted  us  on  the  back  and  encouraged  our  efforts.  The  Bills  recently  mtro- 
duced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Grovernment  and  by  Sir  Henry  Koscoe, 
were  mainly  to  effect  these  purposes,  as  their  object  is  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand 
to  be  more  efficient  instruments  of  the  mind.  Such  teaching  is  the  basis  of  tech- 
nical education,  though  it  would  be  better  to  find  another  name  for  it.  It  forms 
a  valuable  preliminary  to  instruction  in  science  and  art,  because  it  develops  facul- 
ties which  are  much  neglected  in  the  elementary  education  of  this  country.  In 
one  sense,  technical  education  should  begin  in  the  *  Kindergarten,'  and  end  at  the 
«)llege,  for  its  great  object  is  to  teach  working  men  to  observe,  to  appreciate,  and 
to  thmk.  So  far.  Lord  Armstrong  and  the  promoters  of  technical  education  are  in 
perfect  accord. 

He  thinks  that  he  diverges  from  us  in  the  secondary  or  continuation  schools.  Let 
us  analyse  the  recommendations  which  Lord  Armstrong  gives  in  his  article;  they 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  under  the  (Government  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

2.  University  Extension  Lectures. 

3.  Above  all,  Public  Laboratories  for  teaching  the  Experimental  Sciences. 

4. '  Associations  of  a  scientific  character,  and  others  applicable  to  particular  lines 
of  business,  in  which  lecturers  and  papers  are  given. 

5.  Higher  CoUe^ges  founded  in  the  large  towns;  but  they  should  embrace  more 
practical  instruction  than  they  do. 

fi.  Technical  Schools,  or  other  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  districts. 
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When  I  examine  these  six  recommendations,  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  Lord  Am- 
strong  is  not  a  member  of  our  Technical  Association,  or  whjr  he  wrote  the  artici- 
lliese  are  the  very  things  that  some  of  us  have  been  advocating  and  promoting  hI' 
our  lives,  both  by  voice  and  by  deeds.  *  *  •  What  can  be  the  motive  of  I^**^ 
Armstrong's  fears?  I  fancy  it  is  his  apprehension,  that  we  are  tr3ring  to  sabe^init 
the  school  for  the  workshop.  I  haye  laboured  to  promote  technical  education  f^T 
fifty  vears,  and  have  constantly  opposed  even  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  actiu 
trainmg  in  industries  into  our  schools  and  colleges.  To  a  limited  extent  I  adnoiit  th  i^ 
I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  wiU  discuss  the  reasons  for  my  change  of  views  later  on 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  then  treats  of  the  point  made  by  Lord  Arm- 
strong, that  the  great  steps  of  scientific  industrial  development  havp 
been  taken  bv  men  who  had  had  no  advantage  of  technical  trainiiit:. 
and  admits  that  educational  methods  are,  of  necessity,  directedfortii- 
benefit  of  ordinary  human  beings,  and  do  not,  or  can  not.  take  int  • 
account,  wholly  exceptional  individuals  endowed  with  the  gifts  uf 
transcendent  genius. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  discuss  an  argument  on  which  Lord  Aniuiferang  lay« 
great  weight.  He  states,  that  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  great  appli 
cations  in  industry,  have  been  made  by  men  of  genius  who  never  had  any  techni<  ai 
education.  He  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  men  of  commanding  genius  nave  mad- 
their  mark  in  the  world  without  techmcal  education,  and  that  they  have  profoiin<Ly 
altered  important  industries,  though  he  does  not  i^ve  that  their  difficulties  woul  i 
not  have  been  lessened  had  they  possessed  it.  He  might  have  gone  furttier  anl 
pointed  out,  that  these  great  revolutions  of  industry  are  generally  produced  by  out- 
side men  of  genius,  who  were  not  driving  in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  bui 
viewed  its  needs  from  without.  Possibly,  technical  education  might  have  con- 
tracted their  originalty  and  power  of  work,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would,  for 
p:enius  is  irrepressible.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  true,  that  the  great  revolutions  <>f 
industry  come  from  without  and  not  from  within.  Watt,  who  transformed  th^ 
steam  engine,  was  a  mender  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  first  thought  c^  the 
engine  when  called  on  to  repair  a  model  for  the  Andersonian  Institutioa  in  61;k«- 
gow.  There,  he  got  lectures  m  science,  and  the  cross  fertilisation  of  this  with  hi-^ 
practical  aptitude,  bore  its  glorious  fruit.  Qeorge  Stephenson,  the  founder  of  th«= 
railway  system,  was  a  collier,  having  had  no  facilities  for  early  education  — a  sub- 
ject of  much  regret  to  him  in  after  life:  he  took  care  that  his  son  Robert,  the  emi- 
nent engineer,  should  have  the  fullest  scientific  education  within  his  reach.  Ark- 
wright,  who  revolutionized  cotton-spinning,  was  a  barber,  and  from  want  of  edu- 
cation, lost  much  time  in  tr^ng  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  but  at  lasttriumphHl 
in  industrial  invention  by  his  mechanical  genius.  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the 
power  loom,  was  a  clergyman,  and  certainly  was  not  educated  in  technics.  Har- 
graves,  the  inventor  of  the  carding  machine  and  spinning- jenny,  was  a  hand-looui 
weaver,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor  from  the  insicfeof  the  industry:  he  wa-i. 
unquestionably,  illiterate.  Many  other  names  in  science  and  industrv,  as  Davy  an«i 
Dalton  the  druggists,  Faraday  the  bookbinder,  Wheatstone  the  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  BeTl  of  the  telephone,  who  was  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  are  instances  of 
genius  from  the  outside,  illumining  the  science  of  industry  which  they  advanced  by 
such  gigantic  strides.  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  fact,  that  men  of  genius  can  over- 
come the  defects  of  their  education,  ana  can  surmount  difficulties  which  woaM 
prove  fatal  to  men  who  had  not  the  gift  of  genius.  TTie  latter  are  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  education  is  not  modeUed  to  suit  their  needs.  Hie  men  whj» 
carry  on  the  great  industries  of  nations,  are  rarely  in  this  category,  and  do  benefit, 
by  a  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation  to  their  respecave  occupations- 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  purpose  of  this  technical 
training,  and  to  show  how  large  in  the  city  of  London,  itself,  is  th^* 
demanof,  bv  the  workers  themselves,  for  the  knowledge  given  in  th*^ 
evening  scnools  for  mechanics. 

The  object  of  technical  education  is,  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sri- 
ences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  b^e  of  all  mdustries.  It  is  best  given  early  in  life 
before  the  vouth  goes  into  the  workshop  for  his  practical  training.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  course  given  at  the  Finsbury  School.  Instruction  of  this  kind  U 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  chief  object  of  technical  education  is,  to  teach 
the  student  to  understand  what  he  sees,  emd  not  to  teach  him  to  produce  what  he 
has  not  seen.  Advantageous  as  this  method  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  boys  at 
this  early  stage.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  eveiun^  cl«wee,  to 
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young"  men  actually  engaged  during  the  day  in  trades  or  manufactures  ;  and  then 
it  is  found  advantageous  to  apply  science  and  art  to  the  explanation  of  their  own 
s|>ecial  industries.  In  this  way,  technical  education  becomes  the  rationale  of  em- 
piricism,  while  the  knowledge  imparted,  dignifies  and  fructifies  labor.  This  is  the 
forni  of  instruction  which  most  commends  itself  to  working  men,  as  is  seen  exem- 
plified in  the  large  polytechnics  which  are  rising  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  all 
over  the  metropolis,  and  to  a  leas  degree  in  provmcial  towns.  When  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  working  men  in  London,  are  found  to  give  up  their  whole  evenings 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  industries,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  t^e  system  must  suit  their  requirements.  Tliese  evening  classes  have  actual 
workshopj  in  the  several  trades,  and  the  scientific  teaching  is  employed  in  direct 
illustration  of  the  industry. 

In  illustration  of  this  modern  tendency  to  combine  theory  and 
practice,  in  teaching  relating  to  the  industrial  arts,  the  American 
School,  known  as  "The  Lowell  Free  School  of  Design,"  connected 
with  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  of  which 
General  Francis  A,  Walker  is  the  president,,  is  thus  alluded  to,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  like  system  in  several  English  colleges  noted: 

Kven  in  the  most  thoroughly  organised  technical  schools,  such  as  that  in  Boston 
(New  England),  actual  industrial  work  has  become  part  of  the  training.  I  select  a 
single  instance  for  illustration.  A  student  is  being  trained  as  a  designer,  but  his 
instruction  is  not  limited  to  art.  He  is  taught  the  principles  of  science  involved  in 
calico  printing;  he  then  makes  designs ;  has  to  cut  them  in  wood;  has  to  block 
them  out  in  mordants,  and  has  to  follow  them  through  the  actual  processes  of  dye- 
ing or  steaming,  so  as  to  see  the  adaptabilities  of  materials  to  the  effectiveness  of 
his  <|eaign.  This  mode  of  practical  teaching,  obviously  suits  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica, for  a  successful  student  can  immediately  obtain  employment.  In  all  cases,  the 
industrial  illustration  is  only  a  supplement  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  instruction. 
In  England,  a  similar  practice  is  arising  in  the  higher  colleges.  Thus,  the  York- 
shire College  has  a  department  for  weaving  and  dyeing.  I  have  before  me,  as  I 
write,  twenty-four  letters  from  past  students  of  this  course.  Some  of  them  are  the 
s  >ns  of  manufacturers,  others  are  men  who  have  gone  into  employment.  They  all 
write  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  practical  advantages  whicn  they  have  experi- 
enced by  the  weaving  and  dyeing  classes,  combined  with  the  scientific  teaching  of 
the  college.  The  first  letter  that  I  take  up  by  chance,  is  from  a  Canadian  who  had 
returned  to  his  father^s  business,  and  he  says,  that  his  technical  education  has  ena- 
bled him  to  double  the  output,  and  greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  the  goods. 

The  presence  of  actual  working  mechanics  in  London,  in  attend- 
ance on  evening  schools  devoted  to  their  specialties,  is  then  recited, 
and  several  reasons  for  this  given: 

Let  me  return  to  the  popular  polytechnics,  such  as  Mr.  Quentin  Hogg's  institution 
in  Regent  Street,  in  which,  some  thousands  of  actual  working  men  go  tJirough  work- 
shops of  their  own  trades  in  evening  classes.  What  should  induce  bricklayers  to 
attend  a  class  of  bricklaying  ?  Why  should  tailors  pass  through  a  course  of  cutting 
and  fitting,  or  watchmakers  go  through  a  class  of  watchmaking  ?  All  this  clashed 
with  my  old  ideas  and  gave  tnem  a  rude  shake.  By  talking  to  the  men,  I  gradually 
came  to  an  understanding  of  their  wants,  and  I  sum  up  their  explanations  as  shortly 
aspossible. 

In  all  industries,  there  is  much  division  of  labor,  so  that  a  workman  may  be  put 
on  one  small  part  of  a  trade  and  understand  nothing  of  it  as  a  whole.  In  making 
watches  by  machinery  girls  are  employed  to  put  the  wheels  into  the  case,  and 
experts  may  make  nearly  2i.  weekly  in  this  occupation.  Skilled  as  they  are,  they 
may  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  watch  or  the  conditions  of  its  movements  ana 
regulation.  To  the  manufacturer,  the  scientific  ignorance  of  his  skilled  operative 
matters  little ;  but  the  workman,  knowing  that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  is  not  content  to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he  desires  to  dignify  and 
fructify  his  labour  by  understanding  it.  It  is  surely  creditable  to  workingmen,  that 
they  should  wish  to  nave  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  whole  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  mere  empirical  skill 
spent  upon  the  small  comer  of  work  allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  In 
addition  to  this  desire,  there  is  also,  a  practical  necessity  for  a  more  extended  knowl- 
edge of  their  industry  than  is  attainable  in  the  workshop.  The  rapid  improvements 
in  machinery  are  producing  constant  dislocations  in  labour.     Digitized  by  vjOOg  IC 
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Our  author  remarks  that  new  inveiitioas  frequently  result  fnun 
strikes  in  particular  trades, — an  additional  example  of  the  truth  «'t 
the  old  proverb,  that  *' necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  H» 
shows  how  the  constant  dislocation  of  labor,  resulting  from  the>* 
new  inventions,  necessitates  the  increased  education  of  the  Workers, 
if  they  would  rise,  and  remain  above  the  lowest  grade  of  manua 
laborers : 

The  machine  takes  the  place  of  brute  animal  force.  This  is  ultimately  benefit  i  il 
to  humanity,  because  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  mere  labour  of  the  bodv  a^*- 
relieved  by  the  inlelligence  of  the  brain.  Labourers,  however,  suffer  during  the  j  r  - 
cess  of  change.  In  fact,  the  t(X)  rapid  dislocation  of  labour,  caused  bv  recent  d*^-]- 
opments  of  applied  science,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depressions.  Thi^  h  <- 
divided  labour  into  two  categories— labour  of  quantity  and  labour  of  quality.  Tr> 
lalK>ur  of  quantity  represents  Lord  Armstrong's  hewers  of  wood  and  draweiv  ••( 
water,  for  whom,  he  tninks  technical  education  is  wholly  useless.  It  is  true,  th  / 
their  labour  is  little  more  than  brute  animal  forc«,  which  is  being  steadily  pu>}> -i 
into  the  background  by  invention.  Such  brute  labour  is  continually  decreasint:  Im 
value  as  a  factor  in  production.  Labourers  of  this  kind,  pushed  aside  by  mat  h;!  - 
ery,  are  too  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  '  unemplo^^ed ' — ^a  class  that  is  hk^  i  v 
to  increase  in  a  dangerous  way,  unless  we  cultivate  their  intelligence  by  a  h»m  r 
education,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  labourers  of  quantity  inr  • 
those  of  qualitv.  Let  me  iUustrate  my  meaning  bv  an  anecdote.  An  Irish  n  -i 
man  wrote  to  his  frien^d  in  Ireland,  the  following  letter:*^ Dear  Pat — Come  ov*: 
here  and  earn  your  money.  All  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to  carry  bricks  up  a  ladii*  <- 
for  there  is  a  fool  at  the  top  who  takes  them  from  you  and  does  all  the  w<Mt*  V^ 
labour  of  the  poor  Irish  hod  man  has  been  destroyed  by  the  steam-engine,  wbi  I 
now  hauls  up  the  bricks,  though  the  labourer  of  quality  still  holds  his  own  in  hinA 
ing  the  house. 

Even  though  the  labour  of  quality,  guided  by  trained  and  skiUed  intelligPTi<  • . 
contrives  to  have  ample  employment  in  production,  it  also  is  subject  to  dislocati'r  -. 
sometimes  of  a  violent  character.    When  Bessemer  invented  his  new  meth<«i 
making  steel,  thirty-nine  thousand  workmen  formerly  eneaged  in  making  bar  ir  • 
in  puddling  furnaces,  lost  their  means  of  making  a  livmg,  because  the  industry  t    f  , 
a  new  direction.  *  * 

Our  author  then  urges  at  some  length,  that  for  all  above  the  1»'»^- , 
est  grade  of  laborers  at  least,  a  higher  grade  of  trained  intelligenct 
most  desirable,  in  view  of  the  constantly  recurring  dislocation 
industries  consequent  on  new  inventions.    In  this  desire,  he  ventui 
the  opinion,  that  Lord  Armstrong  would  concur. 

Ho  tlien  proceeds  to  consider  the  reasons  whjr  Lord  Armstrui 
in  common  with  other  distinguished  engineers,  is  comparatively  i  i-^ 
different  to  the .  importance  of  this  technical  scientific  traiuiii;: 
educational  institutions,  and  refers  again  to  the  practical  worki? 
of  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Lord  Armstrong  belongs  to  that  distinguished  body  of  engineers  who  have  ^  ^ 
vanced  so  much,  the  industries  of  this  country.  They  are  generally  indiffen^n  i 
technical  educaticwi,  because  tliey  feel  with  lust  pride,  that  their  omces  and  w»  r^ 
shops  have  been  schools  for  engineers  and  nave  produced  admirable  men.  I 
true,  that  the  office  of  the  engineer  aims  only  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  mari 
lative  skill  and  constructive  work,  leaving  him  to  piQk  up  scientific  knowl- ..1 
where  and  how  he  can.  When  engineers  see  that  schools  and  colleges  are  actii . 
furnished  with  workshops  in  which  mechanical  drawing  is  thoroughly  taught,  a 
where  pattern  making,  moulding  and  founding,  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  .1 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tne  use  of  ordmary  machine  tools,  is  given  sii 
taneously  with  scientific  education,  the  old  engineers  shrug  their  shoulders.  ' 
approve  of  Lord  Armstrong's  attacks  on  the  new  modes  of  technical  edm\i» 
Every  one  admits,  that  English  engineers  in  the  past,  have  efficiently  trained  }  *  •< 
men  by  their  system  of  apprenticeship.  There  are  many  other  industries,  like  i^ 
of  metallurgy,  chemical  manufactures,  and  textile  fabrics,  which  have  never  ^: 
methodical  training  within  their  factories.  For  those  who  have  to  follow  their  : 
suits,  outside  technical  education  is  necessary.  Even  in  regard  to  engine»r^ 
growing  demand  for  more  methodical  instruction  than  that  given  in  the  worb^^i' 
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tiais  arisen.  It  is  stated,  by  those  who  have  especially  attended  to  preliminary 
instruction  in  engineering,  that  three  years  at  colleges  of  this  kind,  combined  with 
two  years  in  the  workshops,  turn  out  better  men  than  hve*  yeare  apprenticeship  in 
tlie  latter.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  men  trained  in 
tills  way.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  great  technological  school  of  Boston,  I  found  a 
display  of  competitive  designs  for  a  particular  kind  of  bridge.  While  I  was  looking 
at  the  drawings,  the  largest  builder  of  bridges  in  America,  came  in,  and  being  much 
Htruck  with  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  designs,  he  sent  for  the  student  and  engaged 
Kim  at  a  good  salarj^.  The  hundreds  of  students  who  pass  Uu*ough  that  school,  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment,  though  at  first,  their  salaries  are  moderate, 
for  they  have  much  useful  experience  to  learn  in  the  actual  workshops  of  industry. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvioxis :  the  object  of  a  school  is  to  teach,  while  that  of  the 
workshop  is  to  pay,  so  the,  purposes  of  both  must  be  brought  into  combination.  In 
former  tunes,  all  industries  were  taught  by  apprenticeships,  which  really  afforded  a 
good  technical  education  suited  to  past  periods,  when  industries  were  carried  on  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  not  on  scientific  prmciples.  *  *  *  Industrial  occupations 
are  acquiring  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  because  they  are  now  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  science.  Science  has,  in  recent  times,  produced  so  many  applications,  that  tne 
modern  manufacturer  stands  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  is  ignorant. 

He  shows  how  the  capitalist  manufacturef  is  apt  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  importance,  that  the  workmen  of  all  grades,  shall  have  the 
scientific  training  offered  by  the  technical  schools  until  he  is  aroused 
to  the  perception  of  the  fact,  that  an  intimate  relation  exists  between 
the  prosperity  of  trade  and  the  scientific  skill  of  the  workmen :  this 
is  illustrated  as  follows : 

While  .Coventry  and  Spitalfields  were  losing  their  silk  industries,  the  town  of 
Crefeld,  in  Qermany,  was  spending  215,0002.  on  its  lower  schools,  and  42,500/.  on  a 
special  weaving  school*  It  has  doubled  its  population  and  quadrupled  its  trade,  and 
now  sends  to  us  as  imports,  the  silks  which  we  have  lost  by  a  failure  of  our  own 
industries. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Applied  Science  and  Trade,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  another  periodical,  (the  Contemporary  Review  of  March, 
1 888,)  Sir  Lyon  Playf air  made  use  of  an  instance  which  so  emphasises 
this  blindness  of  people  to  the  impoi-tance  of  trained  industry  that  I 
quote  it  here.  It  is  given  in  connection  with  the  suggestion,  that  it 
is  not  by  fiscal  laws,  but  only  by  trained  intelligence,  that  nations  or 
cities  can,  in  the  present  day,  hope  successfully  to  compete  in  the 
world's  industrial  contests  for  trade.  He  says:  **  It  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  see  a  town  like  Norwich,  once  famous  for  its  shawls, 
actually  contending  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  because  they 
wish  to  utilize  its  fine  endowments,  by  creating  a  system  of  technical 
education,  while  the  civic  authorities  struggle  for  alms  houses !" 

This  reply  to  Lord  Armstrong's  article,  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  English  system  of  founding,  by  private  effort,  local  technical 
industrial  institutes,  by  which  plan,  their  individual  development  is 
secured;  sincaeach  institution  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  perception 
by  some  public  spirited  individual,  or  association  of  individuals,  of 
the  special  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  given  locality. 

The  mechanics'  evening  schools,  as  well  as  the  institutions  for  giv- 
ing the  higher  branches  of  technical  education,  have  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  similar  origin  and  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
these  American  local  institutions  will  rapidly  multiply  all  over  the 
country,  each  adapted  to  the  local  needs 

Incidentally,  a  most  important  condition  is  suggested ;  that  is, 
that  owing  to  the  wonderful  cheapening  of  transportation,  the  local 
advantages  of  the  possession  of  raw  material  of  any  kind,  are  largely 
neutralized;  and,  consequently,  the  element  of  skill  continually  as- 
sumes a  larger  ratio  as  a  factor  of  success. 
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We  have  not  adopted  the  type  of  apprentice-schools  in  France,  because  we  think 
tliat  trades  are  better  learned  in  the  workshop  than  in  the  school.  We  have  U4«l 
taken  the  ty\Mi  pf  the  foremen-schools  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  because  we 
have  not  the  means  for  supporting  such  a  system,  and  partly,  as  we  think  it  is  best 
to  let  technical  education  grow  naturally  out  of  the  colleges  for  general  education. 
We  have  not  even  tried  to  force  upon  our  Government,  great  polytechnics  for  train- 
ing managers,  although  we  have  seen  Munich  erecting  one  at  a  cost  of  200,000/.,  arnl 
Berlin,  another  at  450,0002.  The  promoters  of  teclmical  education  in  this  country, 
prefer  to  see  schools  for  industrial  training  taking  root  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  growing  according  to  their  8pe<*iiic  wants,  without  any  uniform  system  t»f 
planting.  We  are  mindful  of  Pope  s  maxim,  that  it  is  wise  to  '*  Ck>nsult  the  genius 
of  the  place  in  all." 

We  would  rather  see  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham. 
Leeds,  Sheffield*,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  working  out  their  salvation  in 
their  own  way,  even  if  that  be  *  vague,'  and  not  specific.  They  may  make  mistakes 
which  in  time,  they  will  rectify  by  experience,  but  they  will  certainly  make  fewer 
mistakes  than  they  would  do,  if  their  schools  were  all  moulded  on  a  unifonii 
plan  emanating  from  the  Centi-al  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation. 

When  it  is  seen,  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  weU  as  the  United  States,  are 
vying  with  each  other  to  promote  technical  training,  and  that  they  are  spend- 
ing vast  sums  from  national  resources,  in  ordejr  to  get  ahead  of  each  oChtr 
in  the  race,  perhaps  Lord  Armstrong  may  regret  that  he  has  tried  to  check  our 
modest  efforts  to  effect,  by  private  ener^,  results  which  elsewhere  have  been 
accomplished  by  strong  Giovemments.  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  the  last  man  in 
England,  who  would  desire  that  the  working  men  in  England  should  continue  to 
remain  in  reality  what  they  are  in  name — ^the  mere  *  fiands'  of  workshops,  without 
having  their  heads  full  of  trained  intelligence  to  guide  their  work.  They  should 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  n«it 
only  of  the  fragment  allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  A  workman  should 
not  be  like  a  single  wheel  in  a  large  machine,  useful  in  one  place  only  but  useless  in 
every  other  place.  The  mere  accident  of  local  advantages,  such  as  the  poasesKi*  »n 
of  coal  and  fron,  cotton  and  wool,  is  now  a  small  factor  m  the  industrial  compt^ti- 
tion  of  nations;  for  trained  intelligence,  required  to  convert  tliem  into  utilities,  luis 
become  the  great  and  growing  factor  of  production.  Tlie  competition  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  has  no  doubt  resolved  itself  into  making  commodities  of  superior 
quality  in  the  cheapest  way.  Luckily  for  humanity,  that  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
tne  cheapest  labour.  On  the  contrary,  labourers  with  low  wages  produce  dear 
things,  and  those  with  high  wages,  cheap  tilings.  It  is  only  the  skilled  workmen, 
who,  in  the  present  keen  competition  of  the  world,  can  obtain  high  wages:  they  are 
cheap  at  the  price,  because  tney  bring  a  trained  intelligence  to  bear  upon  their 
pQwei-s  of  production. 
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(e)  ''THE  CRY  FOR  USELESS  KNOWLEDGE;'  BY  LORD  ARMSTRONG. 
PRELIMINARY   WORDS. 

The  reply  by  Professor  Playf air  to  Lord  Armstrongs  first  article, 
was  met,  in  turn,  by  a  rejoinder  from  the  latter,  which,  under  the 
above  title,  appearea  in  the  November,  1888,  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

From  this  it  appears  that  not  only  Sir  Lyon  Plavfair,  but  several 
other  advocates  oi  the  new  Technical  Education  nad  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Lord  Armstrong  in  his  former  article. 
This  reply  is  also  of  interest  not  alone  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
directly  meets  the  criticisms  and  propositions  advanced  by  these  ad- 
vocates, but  also  by  reason  of  the  additional  topics  and  statements 
presented.  Some  of  these  are  partially  set  forth  in  the  following 
quotations  from  this  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

The  fact  that  this  particular  number  of  the  Review,  in  which  Lord 
Armstrong's  second  article  appears,  opens  with  a  very  remarkable 
protest  by  tlie  leading  educationalists  and  publicists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, against  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  which  has  grown 
up  during  the  past  naif  centnry,  has  had  its  influence  upon  this 
article. 

The  description  of  the  educational  instrumentalities  set  on  foot  by 
the  Elswick  Company,  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  subjects  included 
in  this  volume  of  the  Report;  for,  in  this  second  article.  Lord  Arm- 
strong incidentally  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  schools 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  employed  in  the  great  works 
which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  his  own  inventions. 

His  references  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  which  has 
arisen  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  competitive  examinations;  sad- 
dled upon  England,  by  the  adoption,  some  forty  years  ago,  of  that 
method  of  gaining  entrance  into  the  public  service,  prompt  the  in- 
troduction later  in  this  appendix  of  a  brief  r(?sum^  of  the  protest 
itself.  This  topic  of  governmental  entrance  examinations,  not  other- 
wise pertinent  to  this  Report,  having  thus  been  suggested,  is  timely 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  any  problems  of  American 
education;  because,  without  the  reasons  which  gave  plausibility  to 
such  a  plan  in  Great  Britain,  theorists  and  self -termed  */  Reformers  " 
have  already  succeeded  in  partially  introducing  the  self  same  system 
in  the  United  States;  and  are,  at  present,  seeking  to  fasten  it  upon 
the  American  people.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  significant  protest,  by  the  very  class  in  England  whose 
American  prototypes  are  the  propagandists,  *  par  excellence,'  of  so 
called  ''Civil  Service  Reform,"  should  be  widely  disseminated  among 
the  educators  and  friends  of  education  in  the  United  States.  These 
English  authorities  speak  from  bitter  experience;  the  American 
advocates,  who  seek  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  like  burden  to  that  which  their  English  friends  so  earnestly  seek  to 
be  rid  of,  speak  only  from  theory! 

This  English  Protest,  is  entitled  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to 
Examination,"  and  is  signed  by  hundreds  of  the  leading  educators, 
statesmen,  and  authors,  of  England.  Professors  Max  Mufler,  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  and  Frederick  Harrison,  comment  at  length  upon  the 
evils  thus  developed.     These  papers  not  only  give  unusual  interest 
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to  this  number  of  the  Review  but  directly  challenge  the  considera- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  American  educators  and  statesmen. 

If  we  look  at  the  proposition  to  declare  that  the  only  entrance  into 
government  employment  is  to  be  by  competitive  examination,  Wf 
shall  see  that  this  is  to  take,  by  apparent  indirection  it  is  true  but 
none  the  less  positively,  such  a  step  toward  the  government  direc- 
tion of  all  education  as  may  well  give  pause  to  American  legislators; 
to  whom  the  following  suggestion  by  Professor  Frederic  Harrison, 
may  be  commended,  when  he  says:  '*Asa  rule,  I  think  people  whonj 
we  trust  to  govern  must  be  trusted  to  select  capable  agents.  If  we 
can  not  trust  them  to  do  this,  let  us  not  trust  them  to  govern  Uij. 
If  examinations  are  required  to  restrain  jobbery,  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  jobbery  face  to  face  and  by  direct  means,  and  not  to  per- 
vert all  public  and  private  education,  in  order  to  checkmate  the 
wicked  jobbers,  and  reward  the  best  crammed  ones." 

In  this  connection,  also,  the  following  pregnent  words  by  Lord 
Armstrong  are  worthy  of  he^ed: 

**The  schoolmaster  element  is  indispensable  for  children;  but 
after  childhood  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  Men  should  nt»t 
be  carried  where  they  can  walk,  and  independence  of  mind  and 
action  are  essential  to  vigorous  and  active  life."  Such  independence 
is  impossible  when,  as  Frederic  Harrison  again  says^  "The  exami- 
nation, thus  made  the  fountain  of  honour,  governs  the  whole  course 
of  study."  When  entrance  into  the  public  service  depends  on  the 
passing  by  the  applicant  of  a  civil-service  examination,  what  else 
can  that  essential  examination  be  termed  other  than  the  **  fountain 
of  honour;"  nor  will  its  influence  be  by  any  means  limited  to  the 
applicants  for  these  positions,  the  schools  of  the  people  will  inevit- 
aoly,  sensibly  or  insensibly,  be  modified  and  shaped  in  accord  with 
such  examinations ;  for,  since  here  the  people  are  the  rulers,  ought 
not  all  the  people  to  have  an  equal  chance  for  holding  public  offiee 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  all  public  schools  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the 
necessary  examinations  ?  Wnat  the  results  have  been  in  England, 
as  shown  by  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  final  legislation  imposes  such  bonds  on  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  England,  the  result  of  throwing  open  the  government  positions 
to  the  winners  in  competitive  examinations,  was  a  conquest  by  the 
common  people  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  as  a  right,  some  of  those 
positions  which  had  hitherto  been  distributed  as  a  gift,  by  the  upper 
classes.  It  was,  therefore,  in  England,  a  method  of  gaining  power 
by  the  people ;  but,  in  this  country,  where  the  people  themselves 
have  ever  been  the  sources  of  all  political  and  governing  power,  the 
analogy  fails  utterly  ;  and  here,  we  shall  have  little  of  gam  to  offset 
such  e\als  as,  after  years  of  experience,  haVe  forced  the  former  advo- 
cates of  the  plan  in  England  to  such  emphatic  protest. 

Nothing  is  more  delusive  than  to  legislate  as  if  the  same  methods 
were  equally  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  owing  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whose  wisdom  succeeding 
statesmen  of  all  countries  unite  in  praising,  purjx)sely  estabUsheil 
essential  differences  between  this  written  constitution  and  the  un- 
written constitution  of  England,  which  have  profoundly  affected  the 
development  and  character  of  the  people  of  tnis  American  common- 
wealth. It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  statesmanship^toignore  this 
elemental  difference  between  the  two  countri^^j'"^  ^^^^^^™^ 
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This  matter  of  "  civil-service  examinations"  strikingly  illustrates 
the  underlying  difference  thus  created  between  the  two  nations  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  Republic. 

In  England  this  competitive  examination  for  entrance  into  official 
position  was  a  hammer  with  which  to  shatter  some  of  the  barriers  of 
caste.  In  the  United  States  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subtile,  potent 
instrument  for  building  up  a  separating  wall  of  caste ;  for,  utterly 
inconsequent  and  illogical  as  it  is  in  its  present  inchoate  state,  it  is 
seen  to  be  perfectly  designed  tor  such  a  purpose  when  the  full  intent 
of  its  framers  is  unmasked  ;  and  the  plan  of  establishing  a  separate 
class,  or  "  caste,"  of  life-long  office-holders,  stands  reveaded. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States'wish  to  create  such  a  privileged 
class,  analogous  to  the  bureaucratic  classes  of  European  despotisms 
and  monarchies,  no  surer  plan  can  be  ima^ned  than  the  one  com- 
prised in  the  civil-service  regulations;  with  their  provisions  for 
exhaustive  entrance  examinations,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  all  per- 
sons over  forty-five  years  of  age  from  this  competition.  Retiring 
pensions  of  all  officials  would  naturally  follow,  in  due  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  this  plan  offers  many  very  desirable  advantages 
to  the  fortunate  individual  office-holder,  who  has,  in  the  past,  suffered 
certain  needless  injustice,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  cor- 
rected. It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  evident  defects  of  the  former  system 
which  has  given  surprising  impetus  to  this  movement. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  new  movement,  which  had  its  birth  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  fathered  by  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
with  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Qodkin,  of  the  Nation,  as  sponsors. 

This  new  candidate  for*  public  favor  was  named  ^*  civil-service 
reform  "  and  was  inaugurated  as  a  protest  against  certain  sweeping 
changes  in  the  entourage  of  the  Federal  offices  in  the  city  of  N^ew 
York,  which  had  just  then  taken  place  ;  resulting  from  a  succession 
of  like  sudden  changes  of  the  chief  officials,  which  chanced  to  occur 
at  that  time.  The  ostensible  motive  and  object  of  the  new  movement 
which  at  that  juncture  especially  commended  it  to  the  public,  was 
that  it  was  to  preventy  by  legislation,  removals  from  office,  save  for 
cause !  As  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress,  to 
hamper  by  legislation,  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  and  dismiss  ^h is  executive  officials  at 
his  own  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  that  hi^  nominees  to  certain  offices  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate;  it  is  evident  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  newly  discov- 
ered remedy  was  an  impossible  one,  and  that  it  had,  therefore,  from 
its  first  conception,  no  sufficient  raison  d^efre.  The  arguments  now 
urged  by  its  main  supporters  relate  entirely  to  entrance  into  public 
service,  while  its  founders,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  were  thinking  only  of  controlling  the  methods  of 
exit  from  the  Government  offices  ! 

It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  professedly  a  Republic,  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether,  in  addition  to  the  military  and  naval 
service,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  a  third  class  of  life  officials;  outnumbering,  by  scores 
of  thousands,  'the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  combined.  The 
tendency  of  a  fixed  class  of  officials  to  aristocratic  develojjment  has 
often  been  remarked  in  the  individuals  comprised  in  these  two  classes, 
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which  are,  theoretically,  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  Per- 
haps, in  this  connection,  the  story  of  "  Sinbad  and  the  old  man  of  the 
sea,"  might  be  profitably  considered ;  at  all  events  it  should  be  lx>nif' 
in  mind  that  the  resultant  influence  of  the  creation  of  this  third  clas> 
of  permanent  officials  will  not  be  in  the  least  modified  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  change  was  effected  by  means  of  the  specious  plea  that  thereby 
the  people  would  be  freed  from  the  evils  of  appointments  made 
through  personal  and  political  influence. 

Whatever  evils  may  nave  arisen  from  such  causes — and  no  hiinian 
systems  or  methods  are  perfect — it  should  not  be  forgotton  that  the 
history  of  the  United  States  officials,  for  a  centiCry,  compares  favor- 
ably, so  far  as  integrity  and  efficiency  are  involved,  withtnatof  thus* 
of  any  other  country ! 

If  tne  system  of  competitive  examinations  and  a  permanent  life 
class  of  officers  is  to  be  adopted  bjr  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  way,  can  only  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  it  should  be  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  inevitable 
results ;  what  these  results  have  been  in  England  may  be  seen  in  the 
pages  of  the  English  Review  referred  to. 

A  consideration  of  the  evila  against  which  the  protest  referred  to 
was  made,  enters  largely  into  the  closing  pa^es*of  Lord  Armstrong's 
rejoinder ;  while,  at  the  end,  he  makes  a  distinct  statement  of  his 
adhesion  to  the  protest. 

A  few  brief  extracts  from  the  articles  by  the  three  professors 
already  named  as  voicing  the  reasons-  for  this  formidable  protest, 
will  follow  the  quotations  from  Lord  Armstrong's  article,  which 
begins  as  follows,  under  the  significant  title  of 

Thk  Cry  for  Useless  Knowledge: 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  that  ray  paper  on  "  Tlie  Vag^ue  Cry  for  Technical  Education  " 
has  met  with  much  more  concurrence  than  dissent,  and  I  am  also  gratified  to  ob- 
serve that  such  of  my  critics  as  have  disagreed  with  me  have  expressed  regret  at 
my  inability  to  ioin  their  cause  rather  tham  rep.oach  for  my  having  discoursed  it. 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  my  opponents  in  this  controversy  are  persons  who  are  a<*ni- 
ated  by  most  laudable  motives,  and  I  am  quite  in  liarmony  with  them  in  desiring 
to  see  great  changes  in  tlie  present  system  of  school  education,  though  I  di£Fer  f  n^ui 
then\  as  to  the  form  that  the  new*  system  should  take.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for 
secondary  education  in  a  limited  degree,  and  have  emphasised  my  advocacy  by 
giving  it  substantial  support ;  but  my  observation  and  experience  "compel  nie  to 
value  both  the  extent  to  which  it  is  required  and  the  benents  to  flow  from  it  at  a 
much  lower  estimate  tlian  that  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  so-called  *  Techni- 
cal Education.*  The  author  of  an  article  in  NaturCy  while  not  disputing  what  I 
have  said  respecting  the  vagueness  of  the  cry  for  technical  education,  turns  uix)n 
me  and  says  that  I  am  equally  indefinite  and  vague.  The  argument  of  *  tu  qiioqur' ' 
is  always  a  weak  one;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  also  inapj^icable.  In  the  agita- 
tion for  technical  education  now  going  on  I  am  merely  a  spectator  wishing  to  un- 
derstand what  the  agitators  mean  when  they  so  indiscrimately  use  the  terms  '  Teih- 
nical,'  *Art,'  and  *  Science,'  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  furnish  them  with  correct  detiui- 
tions.  The  same  author  says  that  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  my  article  *  we  re- 
cognize that  we  are  reading  the  words  of  a  true  representative  of  tliat  remark aMt^ 
genius,  the  practical  Englishman  who  has  been  the  glory  of  his  race  in  tlie  past,  bat 
threatens  to  be  its  destruction  in  the  near  future.*  Well,  I  have  passed  through  tht* 
phase  of  being  treated  as  an  amateiu*  and  a  theorist  not  likely  to  succeed  for  want 
of  practical  acauirements,  and  notv  I  have  arrived  at  the  contrary  phase  of  bein< 
treated  as  an  old-fashioned  man  of  practice  deadened  to  the  claims  of  theory  ami 
new  ideas.  I  must  leave  my  friends  to  judge  to  which  extreme  I  belong,  or  wliat 
is  my  place  between  the  two.  In  other  respects  the  article  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wail  at  the  end  that,  if  practical  men  remain  much  longer  of  my  opinion. 
'  then  is  the  fate  of  our  nation  sealed.'    ♦    ♦    »    ,  r^r^^,^ 
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He  then  refers  to  Professor  Playfair  and  says  that  his  article  in- 
stead of  being  an  answer  is  merely  given  to  '^minimising  the  differ- 
ences of  view  "  that  exist  between  tnem.     He  says: 

*  *  ♦  Professor  Playfair  is  good  enough  to  say  tliat  he  would  welcome  my 
alliance  as  one  who  was  unaffected  by  enthusiasm  or  emotion.  I  return  tlie  com- 
pliment by  observing  that  I  should  be  eaually  glad  of  his  alliance  on  the  ground  of 
his  philanthropy  and  influential  name,  tnough  not  on  the  score  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  emotion  with  which  he  treats  the  subject.  I  am  afraid  that  his  belief  in  the 
unison  of  our  views  will  be  sadly  shaken  by  what  I  shall  now  nroceed  to  say,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  express  my  meaning  in  a  manner  which  shall  exclude  ambiguity 
and  misconception. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  declares  himself  an  advocate  of  including  within  the  scope  of 
technical  education  the  teaching  of  specific  trades  and  industries.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, say  that  workshops  and  factories,  or  other  places  where  actual  business  in 
carried  on,  are  the  proper  schools  for  the  learning  of  such  trades  and  industries. 
Here  at  once  we  stand  face  to  face  in  diametrical  opposition.  Nor  \s  our  agreement 
more  apparent  in  his  definition  of  the  object  of  .technical  education,  which  he  says 
is  "  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  industries.'  This  is  not  very  clear,  but  as  he  proceeds  to  mention  with  ap- 
proval the  attendance  of  bricklayers  in  a'  class  of  bricklaying,  tailors  in  a  class  of 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  watchmakers  in  a  class  of  watchmaking,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  education  he  demands.  But  I  ask,  what 
does  he  mean  by  the.  *  sciences  whicli  lie  at  the  basis '  of  these  examples  of  industry  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  usual  to  regard  tailors  and  bricklayers  or  even  watchmakers,  so 
far  as  the  operatives  who  make  the  wheels  and  parts  are  concerned,  as  practising 
trades  which  are  founded  on  science. 

WHAT  TRADES  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT? 

But  let  us  follow  up  Professor  Playf air*s  premises  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
If  we  are  to  give  technical  education  at  the  public  expense  to  operative  tailors  and 
bricklayers,  from  what  trades  and  occupations  can  it  m  fairness  be  witheld  ?  If  he 
will  consult  the  London  Post-Office  Directory,  he  will  find  that  in  the  metropolis 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  4,000  separate  industries,  all  involving  more  or  less  of 
art,  and  none  of  them  with  less  pretension  to  a  scientific  basis  than  bricklaying. 
Even  the  mere  trader  who  only  buys  and  sells  has  to  exercise  art  in  judging  of  his 
wares,  and  mijght,  if  it  were  any  good  to  him,  claim  to  be  instructed  in  some  branch 
of  science  having  a  shadowy  association  with  the  production  of  those  wares.  Now, 
if  Profiessor  Playfair  contends  for  this  wholesale  instruction  at  the  public  expense, 
his  contention  is  simply  itnpracticable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  selection, 
it  is  manifestly  unfair.  But  what  is  to  be  gained  h^  handing  over  to  the  school- 
master and  professor  the  teaching  of  every  trade  ?  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  second 
definition  of  the  object  of  technical  education  (for  he  adds  confusion  to  obscurity  by 
using  two),  says  that  Mt  is  to  teach  the  student  to  understand  what  he  sees,  and  not 
t4>  teach  him  to  produce  what  he  has  not  seen ' — b.  definition  which  seems  even  less 
(rlear  tlian  the  first.  He  goes  on  to  say  that '  technical  education  becomes  the  ration- 
ale of  empiricism,  while  the  knowledge  imparted  dignifies  and  fructifies  labour.' 
This  line  of  argument  has  the  advantage  of  being  difiicult  to  answer,  not  because  it 
i.s(!ogent,  but  because  it  is  impalpable.  If,  however,  he  give  up  tlie  argument  of 
utility,  which  alone  can  justify  public  expenditure,  I  will  leave  him  in  possession 
of  the  field  on  the  question  of  dignifying  lal)our. 

He  then  takes  direct  issue  with  Professor  Playfair. 

Here  it  seems  plain  that  Lord  Armstrong  has  in  mind,  not  the 
mass  of  people  for  whom  in  America  elementary  industrial  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  is  sought,  but  those  few  wlio  have  higher 
aims,  and  among  whom  the  leaders,  the  "Captains  of  Industry," 
are  to  be  sought.  From  Professor  Playfair's  references  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  it  might  be  thought 
that  he  had  also  in  view  the  exceptional  few  rather  than  the  common 
many.  So  long  as  the  terms  '*  industrial"  or  "technical,"  are  so 
ill  defined  as  to  oe  used  at  one  time  as  synonyms  for  the  same  train- 
ing; and  at  another,  as  absolutely  differentiating  between  methods; 
there  seems  no  escape  from  confusion.     This  difficulty  is  in  this 
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case  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  «»f 
Technology  is  rather  a  congeries  of  classes  than  a  single  institutiun. 
It  is  a  miniature  educational  solar  system,  as  it  were,  which  in- 
cludes  both  planets  and  asteroids;  the  highest  Technical  specialties, 
and  elementary  Manual  Training,  being  embraced  within  its  orbits. 
Having  this  wide  range  of  studies,  and  Departments,  the  Institui<\ 
seems  to  foreshadow  trie  future  Science  University. 
Lord  Armstrong  thus  states  his  belief: 

*'  In  another  place  he  almost  acknowledges  the  absence  of  utility  by  sayinji:  thiii 
*  to  the  manufacturer  the  ignorance  of  his  skilled  workmen  matters  Uttle,*  but '  ihe 
workman  knoudn^  that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  intelligent  being  is  not  o  in- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he  desires  to  dignify  and  fructify  his  laU>ur 
by  understanding  it.'  But  I  deny  tliat  workmen  cut  a  hoay  have  any  such  desirt"< 
or  aspirations,  and  I  reassert  my  opinion  that  the  number  of  persons  who  would  )>e 
benefited  in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical  nature,  and  who  ha\e 
the  zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary  to  its  attainment,  constitutes  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population.  These  are  tlie  words  that  I  used  in  my  foruier 
article,  and  I  will  now  adduce  statistical  facts  falling  within  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience to  corroborate  what  I  liave  stated. 

He  then  proceeds,  in  illustration  of  his  contention,  to  give  a  state- 
ment full  oi  interest  in  itself,  of  the  social  and  educational  surround- 
ings of  the  people  living  amid  the  great  works  which  have  given 
him  fortune  and  world  wide  fame. 

*'  The  Els  wick  Company  many  years  ago  provided  extensive  schools  in  connexif  >u 
with  their  works,  and  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute  which  now  possesses  a  copious 
library;  and  in  which  rooms  are  provided  for  evening  science  and  art  classes,  c*»n- 
ducted  by  able  teachers.  The  Company  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  tht-^e 
buildings  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  neighbouring  population,  for  whirh 
they  now  afford  ample  accommodation.  The  subjects  taught  m  the  evening  classi's 
are  chiefly  those  which  b^ar  upon  mechanical  engineering,  naval  architecture.  aii<l 
building  construction,  but  they  include  chemistry,  for  the  teaching  of  which  an 
excellent  laboratory  is  attached.  They  also  comprise  mathematics,  electricity, 
sound,  light  and  heat,  together  with  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  French  and  short- 
hand are  also  taught,  although  these  two  subjects  have  not  the  advantage  of  com- 
ing within  the  scoi^e  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  cost  of  the  teachinL'. 
both  in  the  sc*hools  and  in  the  science  classes,  and  all  the  current  expenses,  are  ilt^- 
f rayed  by  Government  giunts  obtained  under  the  regulations  of  the  Sclents  ami 
Art  Department,  and  by  a  tax  varying  from  1  d.  to  2d.  per  week,  on  the  workmt^ii 
employed  by  the  Company  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  they  receive.  The  wholt* 
of  this  educational  establishment  is  open  to  t^e  use  of  the  Elswick  workmen  aiu\ 
their  families  without  further  payment,  except  that  those  who  attend  the  evening 
classes  pay  certain  additional  fees,  varying  with  the  number  of  subjects  undertakiu 
by  each  student,  and  which  if  spread  over  the  whole  year  would  give  on  a  aveni;;e 
about  2d.  per  week.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  classes  on  payment  of,  roughiy 
speaking,  double  fees.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  employea  by  the  Company  i-j 
about  18,000,  but  the  number  who  contribute  the  weekly  pence  is  about  10,rM»^. 
There  is,  also,  a  large  adjacent  population  engaged  in  en^e  works,  ship-yants. 
foundries,  forges,  chemical  works,  ete.,  all  involving  practical  science  in  a  great*'r 
or  less  degree,  and  some  of  them  in  as  high  a  degree  as  almost  any  trade  that  Ciiii 
be  named.  And  yet  out  of  tliis  large  population  the  number  of  men  and  boys  w)iu 
avaU  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  effective  instruction  afforded  by  these  evenimr 
classes  is  on  the  average  not  more  than  350  at  one  time.  There  is  another  im(x>r- 
tant  and  ably-conducted  establishment  in  Newcastle  upon  self-supporting  princip]t*< 
for  scientific  instruction,  and  also  a  College  of  Physical  Science  which  is  now  dtAiv^ 
very  good  work.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  numerical 
results  of  these  two  institutions  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  population;  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  combined  number  of  their  voluntary  students  forms  an  extremely 
diminutive  proportion  of  the  people  who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  proffen^d 
instruction  if  they  were  disposed  to  do  so. 

THE  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  WORKMEN  WHO  DESIRE  ANT  TRAINING  IN  8CIENCK. 

**  Now  if  the  proportion  of  persons  aspiring  to  scientific  knowledge  be  so  small  in 
the  case  of  industries  like  those  practised  o»  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  what  woulil  it 
be  in  the  case  of  industries  which  have  no  tangible  connexion  with  science?    Take, 
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for  example,  the  greajb  national  industry  of  cotton-spinning,  in  which  we  are  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  foreigner.  Can  Professor  Playfair  pretend  to  say  that  we  have 
<mly  to  provide  *  lar^  Polytechnics'  in  the  cotton-8|)inning  district  of  this  country 
to  mduce  the  operatiyes  to  come  into  them  in  *  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands *  in  order  that  they  may  ac<]|^uire  '  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  their  industries  ?  *  I  would  ask  what  are  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  he  at  the  basis  of  cotton-spinning,  which  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
dustries in  which  the  same  question  may  be  asked  without  hope  of  a  rational  an- 
swer. But  let  me  return  to  the  Elswick  classes  and  state  the  results  of  this  technical 
t<^aching  both  as  r^ards  advantage  to  the  students  themselves  and  the  Company 
which  promotes  it.  Of  the  850  students  who  attend  the  classes,  about  two-thirds 
are  journeymen  and  apprentices  employed  in  the  works.  The  remainder  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  leave  mechanical  work  and  become  teachers 
in  schools  or  obtain  employment  in  some  other  capicities  where  literary  or  scien- 
tific tastes  can  be  gratified.  I  cannot  very  confidently  say  that  those  who  con- 
tinue their  mechanical  employment  become  as  a  rule  more  skilful  workmen  in 
consequence  of  the  scientific  instruction  they  have  received;  but  when  they  possess 
the  qualities  necessary  io  make  ^ood  foremen  their  acquirements  in  practical  science 
naturally  contribute  to  their  bemg  advanced  to  such  x>osts,  and  in  some  cases  they 
work  themselves  up  to  much  more  important  [Xjsitions.  They  are  generally  men 
of  abihty  and  good  conduct,  which  favours  their  advance  more  than  their  superior 
education. 

VERY  SMALL  DIBECT  ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  COMPANY. 

"As  to  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  Company  from  this  scientific  teaching,  it 
improves  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  selections  are  often  made  to  fill  vacancies 
in  positions  above  those  of  ordinanr  workmen;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
the  successful  competition  of  the  Company  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  in  any 
degree  due  to  the  educational  measures  it  has  taken.  This  is  a  plain  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  economic  advantages  to  the  students  attending  these  classes  and  to 
the  Company  who  support  them;  but  when  the  advantage  to  the  students  is  viewed 
in  the  li^t  of  mental  culture  and  refinement,  it  must  be  estimated  at  a  much  higher 
standEuro.  Whether  knowledge  in  science  and  hterature  be  acquired  by  reading 
and  study,  or  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  teachers,  its  effect  in  elevat- 
ing the  mtelligence,  expandmg  the  inteUect,  and  opening  out  pure  sources  of  en- 
joyment in  displacement  of  evil  ones  is  beneficial  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  I  think 
it  no  small  thing  that  850  students  should  in  every  two  or  three  years  leave  the 
Elswick  classes  to  impart  a  wholesome  leaven  to  the  great  working  population  of 
the  district.** 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Armstrong  in  no  wise  questions  the  great 
aflvantages  of  education  to  the  individual,  it  is  only  its  direct 
economic  value  that  he  is  questioning.  He  now,  however,  proceeds 
to  question  an  oft  repeated  axiomatic  statement  by  the  advocsttes  of 
Industrial  Training  as  follows  : 

**  It  is  said  that  amongst  other  reasons  why  technical  schools  are  called  for  is  the 
decadence  of  apprenticeship ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  apprenticeship  has  only  been 
discontinued  in  trades  where  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the  use  of  machinery  the 
functions  of  the  workmen  have  been  narrowed  to  processes  so  easily  learnt  as  to 
render  apprenticeship  unnecessary,  and  if  this  be  so  why  should  we  seek  to  establish 
a  substitute,  especially  if  that  proposed  be  a  bad  one  ?  *' 

He  then,  in  a  very  common  sense  way,  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
reasons  why  German  clerks  find  employment  in  England,  and  makes 
a.  j>ei'tinent  suggestion  as  to  the  period  when  foreign  languages  may 
be  most  readily  and  economically  learned  ;  a  suggestion  worthy  the 
cvjnsideration  of  Kindergarteners  and  primary  school  teacliers,  in 
which  schools,  rather  than  in  the  high  schools,  the  modern  languages 
should  be  taught  if  Lord  Armstrong  is  correct  in  his  inference,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  indications  of  nature  in  teaching  their 
**  mother  tongues"  to  mankind,  seem  to  sustain  Lord  Armstrong  in 
his  conclusion, 

*' Again,  it  is  said  that  popular  instiiiction  in  modem  langiiages  is  required  to 
enable  English  commercial  clerks  to  hold  tlieir  own  against  the  intrusion  of  German 
clerks.    But  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  German  clerks  will  always 
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excel  English  clerks  as  German  correspondents,  just  as  English  clerks  will  exc^^ 
them  as  English  correspondents.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  German  language  is  con- 
cerned, our  clerks  should  take  their  superiority  in  English  to  Germany,  just  as  Ger- 
man clerks  bring  theirs  to  England.  But  our  countrymen  would  labour  under  tw.> 
disadvantages :  (1)  The  commerce  of  England  being  many  times  greater  tlian  th;»! 
of  Gernuuiy,  the  demand  for  German  clerks  in  England  must  far  exceed  that  fo>- 
English  clerks  in  Germany;  and  (2)  the  Gi^rmans  are  content  with  -smaller  pay.  A  t 
any  rate  the  number  of  Englishmen,  however  well  uualified  as  linguists,  recjuin-^i 
to  fill  the  position  of  corr^ponding  clerks  in  all  tne  commercial  offices  in  ih.:- 
country  is  out  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  of  population ;  and  self-supporting  schcMiLv 
for  the  teaching  of  languages  seem  to  be  the  proper  source  of  supply.  There  can  U* 
no  reason  why  rate*  payers  should  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of  providing  EnglLsh 
clerks  conversant  with  foreign  languages  for  merchants  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  cheaper  services  of  foreigners.  And  here  let  me  throw  out  a  suggestion  as  tr> 
educating  children  as  linguists  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Languages  app 
acquired  with  such  extraordinary  facility  by  young  children,  that  special  infant 
schools  might  be  used  for  the  initiative  teaching  of  modem  languages  colloquially. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  three  children,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  can  speak  English,  French  and  ItaliMi  with  equal  facility,  wliich 
they  have  attained  without  an  effort." 

He  then  proceeds  to  add  to  his  former  list  of  great  inventors  tlie 
several  names  supplied  by  Professor  Playfair,  and  afterwards  thus 
questions  the  latter s  assertion  that  "  the  men  who  carry  on  the  in- 
dustries of  nations  are  rarely  in  this  category,  (of  men  of  genius) 
and  do  benefit  by  the  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation 
to  their  respective  occupations." 

Lord  Armstrong  says  : 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  are  these  men  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  'genius  !' 
Certainly,  not  all  of  them,  unless  we  adopt  Carlyle's  definition,  that  *  genius  consists 
of  an  unlimited  capacity  for  taking  trouble.'    Tliat,  at  all  events,  is  the  kind  ff 

genius  that  overcomes  the  difficulties.  But,  I  assert,  that  both  men  of  genius  who 
ave  made  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  men  who  have  simply  distinguisht-ii 
themselves  as  men  of  business,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  category.  The  self-madi^ 
men,  or  in  other  words,  the  self-eduwited  men,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  prt^ 
vailing  type  of  successful  men,  and  it  is  clearly  an  open  question  whether  their 
number  would  be  materially  increased  by  additional  facilities  for  obtaining  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge. 

If  Professor  Playfair  looks  around  him,  he  wiU  see  that  the  men  who  carry  « »» 
the  great  industries  of  nations,  so  far  from  being  rarely  in  the  category  of  self-ooad  / 
men,  predominate  in  it. 

He  further  says,  that  the  *  great  revolutions  of  industry  are  generally  produced  l>v 
outside  men  of  genius,  who  are  not  driving  in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  but  wh«  ► 
view  its  needs  from  without.'  I  should  have  thought,  that  the  man  of  genius  work- 
ing inside  of  an  industry,  had  a  much  better  chance  of  comprehending  its  needs  than 
the  one  who  viewed  it  from  without.  As  to  the  danger  of  getting  mto  industrial 
ruts,  it  api)ears  to  me,  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of  getting  into  academic- 
ruts.  If  Creorge  Stephenson  for  example,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  professors 
at  an  early  age,  he  might  have  got  into  a  rut  leading  to  pedantry  instead  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  know  of  no  misleading  ruts  in  the  schoolof  observation  and  experienc»». 
My  critics  do  not  dispute  that  George  Stephenson's  name  stands  out  as  a  remarkabW 
example  of  a  man  accomplishing  great  success  without  the  aid  of  education :  btn 
many  of  them  exclaim,  where  is  the  proof  that  he  would  not  have  achieved  grear<*r 
success  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  education?  That  he  did  achieve  a  grrai 
success  without  education,  is  a  fact ;  that  he  would  have  done  more  if  educated,  i< 
only  an  hypothesis,  which  is  counter-balanced  by  the  opposite  hypothesis  that  h^- 
might  have  done  less.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  makes  an  important  aamission,  when  h»^ 
says,  that  ix>ssibly  '  technical  education '  may  contract  *  originality  and  power  of 
work.'  I  not  only  think  it  may,  but  that  it  does,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
cramming,  for  it  is  easy  to  put  out  fire  by  too  much  fuel. 

He  remarks  that  Robert  StepKenson's  education  was  a  general,  not 
a  special  one,  and  that  his  father,  the  great  George  Stephenson,  s<^ 
felt  the  lack  of  his  own  general  knowledge,  that  he  was  earnest  U* 
secure  such  for  his  son,  with  reference  however,  to  his  social  status, 
not  to  his  professional  needs.  D,git„ed  by  ^OOg le 
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Lord  Armstrong  then  considers  the  arguments  of  another  disputant 
as  follows  : 

In  Blackwood s  Magctzine  for  March,  last,  there  is  an  article  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  new  Glasgow  Technical  College,  which  I  had  not 
seen  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  my  paper.  Had  I  seen  it,  I  should  probably  have 
referred  to  it,  as  it  takes  a  much  more  limited,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  rational 
view  of  the  need  of  education  applic^ible  to  productive  industry^,  than  is  held  by 
Professor  Playfair.  I  have  pleasure  in  reierring  to  that  article  now,  not  onl^ 
because  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  harmony  with  my  opinions,  but  because  it 
enables  me  to  point  out  the  wide  divergence  of  view  which  exists  amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  technical  education.  Professor  Ramsay  altogether  ignores 
Professor  Playfair's  contention,  that  either  technical  or  scientific  education  is  needed 
for  the  multitude,  and*he  takes  the  much  more  reasonable  ground  that  it  is  only 
required  for  specialists  and  experts.  The  first  portion  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
inqtury  as  to  the  extent  of  the  alleged  superiorily  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
after  adducing  a  great  number  of  examples  of  our  indisputable  supremacy,  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  weighty  authority,  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  true  that  our  foreign  rivals  are  gaining  upon  us,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  gain- 
ing upon  them. 

*  »  *  «  *  *  * 

I  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  industries  in  which  Professor  Ramsay  con- 
siders we  are  distanced  by  foreign  nations,  t.  e.  those  in  which  success  depends 
essentially,  upon  taste  ana  upon  the  faculty  of  design.  There  is  no  question,  that 
half  a  century  ago,  or  we  may  even  say,  prior  to  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  English  people  were  lamentably  behind  their  French  neighbors  in  taste 
for  decorative  art;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  very  rapid  improvement  has  since 
been  made,  so  much  so,  that,  instead  of  being  far  behind  the  French,  we  are  now 
pushing  them  very  hard,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  ahead  of  them.  This  is  not 
owing  to  a  few  schools  of  design  being  dotted  about,  as  Professor  Ramsay  would  fain 
believe,  but  to  the  truer  realisation  by  the  English  public,  of  what  constitutes  good 
taste.  Our  manufacturers  merelv /o2Z(no  the  lead  of  the  public^  and  find  themselves 
compelled  to  supply  what  the  public  demand.  In  fact,  m  matters  of  taste  as  well 
as  ever3rthing  else,  supply  wiU  always  follow  demand. 

As  to  what  Professor  Ramsay  says  on  the  expediency  of  making  drawing  a 
prominent  object  of  education,  I  quite  ngree  with  him. 

After  characterizing  the  saying  that  "knowledge  is  power"  as 
often  untinie,  and  affirming,  that  **  useless  knowledge,— wnich  is  no 
uncommon  article  in  our  popular  schools,  has  no  relation  to  power," 
he  proceeds  : 

And  here  I  am  brought  back  to  the  keynote  of  my  former  article,  which  was, 
that  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacities  for 
useful  action,  thtui  upon  his  acquirements  in  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the 
young  should  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  development  of  faculties  and  valuable 
qualities,  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  None  of  my  critics  have 
touched  upon  this  cardinal  point,  and  I  su8i)ect  they  fear  to  do  so,  being 
aware  as  everybody  is,  that  men  of  capacity,  and  possessing  qualities  for  useful 
action,  are  at  a  premium  all  over  the  world,  while  men  of  mere  education  are  at  a 
deplorable  discount.  It  is  melancholy  to  know,  as  I  do  from  experience,  how 
eagerly  educational  attainments  are  put  forward  by  applicants  for  employment,  and 
how  little  weight  such  claims  carry  m  the  selection.  1  can  affirm  with  confidence, 
that  had  I  acted  upon  the  principle  of  choosing  men  for  their  knowledge  rather  than 
their  ability,  I  should  have  *been  surrounded  by  an  incomparably  less  efficient  staff 
than  that  which  now  governs  the  Elswick  Works. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  disparage  knowledge  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  respect  and 
value  as  higUy  as  any  one,  the  vast  store  of  human  thought  and  experience  which 
is  embedded,  and  sometimes  entombed  in  print,  and  the  useful  part  of  which,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  through  cheap  literature  and  libraries.  But  that  store  of  knowledge, 
valuaUe  as  it  is,  to  those  who  seek  it  for  an  object,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to  those 
who  pursue  it  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  mental  improvement  and  intellectual 
occupation,  has  no  benefit  to  confer  on  unwilling  or  incapable  recipients,  and  I  am 
afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  economic  value  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
life  which  give  employment  to  the  multitude,  is  extremely  small. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  TAKING  PATTERN  FROM  GERMANY    SERIOUSLY  QUESTIONED. 

But,  when  I  say  this,  I  am  met  by  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaiming,  **  Look  at  Ger- 
many, and  see  what  great  efforts  she  has  made  and  is  still  making,  to  promote  edu- 
cation of  all  kinds,"  and  we  are  c^ed  upon  to  follow  the  example  of  that  country 
or  face  the  alternative  of  losing  our  trade.  But  I  look  in  vain  for  any  proof  th.ir 
our  commerce  has  yet  suffered  from  the  high-pressure  education  of  Germany,  ami 
until  such  proof  be. forthcoming,  we  must  he  cautious  in  deciding  whether  her  ex- 
ample is  to  be  regarded  as  one  for  guidance  or  avoidance.  The  German  people  an- 
far  from  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  educational  pressure.  I  know  for  a  fact,  thni 
many  competent  judges  in  the  country  are  regarding  it  with  disapproval,  and  ar.> 
dreailing  its  effects.  They  say,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  thrown  away  \i\x>n  the  mass  of  lit*- 
population,  and  is  at  the  same  time  debilitating  both  mind^nd  body,  by  the  over- 
straining of  the  faculties.  From  this,  they  apprehend  not  without  reason,  a  d*  - 
generacy  of  race  which  would  far  outweigh  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  th* 
ajn-ead  of  knowledge.  Let  us  give  heed  to  these  reflections.  This  forcing  svBtem  ^ 
gaining  ground  in  our  popular  schools.  Examinations  are  growing  more  severe  ai  i  I 
more  extended.  Mothers  complain  of  their  children  returning  from  school  wiili 
aching  heads  and  puny  appetites,  while  ratepayers  groan  imder  educational  bur- 
dens tor  which  no  adequate  benefits  can  yet  be  shown. 

WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  "  INDUSTRY "  OF  TEACHING  HAVE  THE    BENEFIT    OF  TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING? 

I  confess,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  that  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair,  while  urging  tho 
claims  of  such  trades  as  tailors  and  brick-layers  to  technical  and  scientific  educati<>ri. 
should  be  silent  on  the  claims  of  that  great  industry  with  which  he  is  him^*  if 
associated,  and  which  more  than  almost  any  other  requires  an  intelligent  knowle<lK^' 
of  the  science  and  art  which  lie  at  its  basis.  I  mean  the  great  industry  of  teaching. 
How  is  it,  that  tuition  is  not  reduced  to  a  science,  and  its  technical  processes  nKni- 
to  conform  to  a  scientific  basis?  If  it  were  so,  its  present  crudities  and  anomali*-- 
would  vanish,  and  education  would  become  what  its  name  implies,  a  drawing  «>ut 
or  development  of  mental  faculties  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy,  aii<i 
with  concurrent  advantage  to  physical  powers.  We  have  already  in  our  infan' 
schools,  a  model  to  commence  upon.  In  them,  the  fainilties  of  the  children  are 
stimulated  by  exercises  suitable  to  their  age  and  compatible  with  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. Why  should  this  principle  be  abandoned  before  childhood  ends?  Why  n  >i 
elalx)rate  the  mental  and  bodily  exercises  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  tlo- 
or^nization,  without  losing  sight  of  the  leading  principle  of  development?  I  ai- 
mit,  that  the  programme  for  so  doing  is  not  an  easy  one  to  frame ;  but  there  mu>t 
be  a  right  answer  to  the  question  of  what  method's  would  best  attain  the  object  - 
which  I  have  defined  in  my  former  page,  i.  e.  "to  train  the  mind  in  habits  **( 
thought,  and  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception.  Also  to  make  the  hand,  tli  • 
eye,  and  the  ear  more  available  as  instruments  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to  improvr 
the  physique."  But  no  answer  to  this  question  is  forthcoming,  and  never  will  !>- . 
until  the  matter  be  taken  up  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  investi^ed  by  scientiti 
methods  which  would  embrace  both  physiological  and  psychological  considerations, 
and  involve  experiments  and  trials. 

CRAMMING  THE  ONLY  RESOURCE  OF  THE  EDUCATORS, 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  attempted  by  our  educational  experts.  We  hear  of 
nothing  but  cram,  and  are  dinned  with  the  cry  for  **  higher  eoucation/'  which  in 
professor's  language,  means  more  knowledge,  although,  knowledge  in  itself,  i^ 
already  a  drug  in  the  market.  In  the  meantime  we  are  violating  nature's  laws  t>v 
overstraining  the  immature  faculties  of  children,  and  restricting  their  natural  activi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing,  we  are  likely  to  brin^  upon  us,  the  penalty  of  deterioration  «>f 
race.  Of  course,  I  recognize  the  need  of  imparting  what  maybe  called  necessary 
knowledge  at  school,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  the  word  kno\yl- 
edge  is  liardly  applicable  to  these,  which  merely  afford  enabling  powers  of  self-in- 
struction. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  AND  SCIENCE  STUDIES  DESIRABLE. 

If  drawing  and  other  useful  accomplishments  can  be  concurrently  acquireil.  s«> 
much  the  better ;  nor  do  I  deprecate  rudimentary  science  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
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superior  minds,  a  desire  for  more,  but  the  great  object  of  school  education  should 
be,  development  of  qualities  and  character,  and  also  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
self -education. 

THE  school-master's  PROVINCE  SHOULD  END  WITH  CHILDHOOD. 

The  school-master  element  is  indispensable  for  children ;  but  after  childhood, 
the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  Men  should  not  be  carried  when  tiie^  can  walk, 
and  independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of  action,  are  essential  to  vigorous  and 
manly  life.  Self -education  may  consist  either  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  which 
flow  from  observation,  experience,  and  thought,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  ideas 
emanating  from  the  minds  of  others.  The  latter  is  a  form  of  education  that  will  be 
little  sought  for  by  the  multitude.  Facilities,  however,  should  be  given  for  those 
who  need  it  or  seek  it,  and  it  is  an  im|K>rtant  question  to  consider,  whether  the 
existing  facilities  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  my  former  article  on  this  subject ;  but  I  certainly  think,  that  no  very  am- 
bitious extensions  are  necessary,  and  that  additions  should  not  outrun  the  demand 
for  them. 

EDUCATORS  APT  TO  UNDER-VALUB  THE  WORTH  OF  SELF-EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  scholastic  world,  to  under-rate  the  value  and  po- 
tency of  self -education,  which  commences  on  leaving  school,  and  endures  all  through 
life.    If  I  may  be  excused  the  parod^j^,  I  wouId*say  : 

All  the  world's  a  school, 
.  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  scholars. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  refer  more  especially  to  popular  schools  where  the 
exigencies  of  Ufe  require  that  the  children  should  leave  school  at  an  early  age;  but 
where  circumstances  admit  of  lengthened  education,  knowledge  may  be  more  freely 
imparted,  although  in  all  cases,  the  present  craze  for  cram  and  severe  competitive 
examinations,  is  in  my  opinion,  very  reprehensible.  The  system  has  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  no  results  can  be  shown  to  justify  its  continuance. 

THIS  ABTICLB  IS  LIKfTED  TO  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DIRECT  UTILITY  OF  SCHOOL 

TRAINING. 

I  must  again  protect  myself  against  the  charge  of  looking  only  to  education  in 
the  aspect  of  utility.  I  have  done  so,  not  from  indifference  to  the  moral  obiect  of 
education,  but  because  it  is  no  part  of  my  subject.  Moral  teaching  and  religious 
teaching  are  difficult  to  separate,  and  the  best  school  for  both  is  a  virtuous  home; 
but  unfortunately,  homes  of  that  character  are  not  of  the  prevailing  type.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  beneficent  home  influence  is,  I  confess,  very 
^eat,  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  better  can  be  done  than  to  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stands.  One  thing  I  may  put  forward  as  a  hint  emanating  from  ray  own  expe- 
rience during'my  school-days.  The  master  of  the  school  read  every  evening  to  his 
pupils  for  one  hour  from  some  well-chosen  book  of  history  or  fiction,  or  travel,  cal- 
calated  to  excite  their  interest  and  also  to  enlist  their  sympathies  for  what  was  good 
and  their  repugnance  to  what  was  bad.  He  read  well,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
effect,  and  served  to  improve  our  own  ability  to  read.  It  was  our  happiest  hour, 
and  besides  the  salutary  relaxation  it  afforded,  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  improvement  of  our  moral  taste  and  perceptions.  This  is  one  of  the  practices 
that  might  perhaps,  be  adopted  in  popular  schools  with  a  view  to  moral  cultivation, 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  other  methods  might  be  devised,  that  would  operate  in  the 
same  direction;  but  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  of  moral  education  further. 

THE  "power"  OF  KNOWLEDGE  DEPENDS   ON    THE  *•  CAPACITY  "  OF  ITS    RECIPIENT. 

My  subject  is  useful  education,  and  my  object  is  accomplished  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  afloat,  to  over-rate  the  value  of  kno wledee,  and  to 
nnder-rate  that  of  capacity.  In  the  academic  mind,  the  intellect  of  the  i)eople  is 
regarded  as  lying  deaui  for  want  of  knowledge.  I  speak  as  one  from  the  education- 
ally dead,  in  saying,  that  I  never  had  a  scrap  of  instruction  bearing  on  my  profes- 
sion, beyond  what  I  imbibed  for  myself,  and  that  I  feel  it  has  done  me  incomparably 
more  good  than  if  it  had  been  administered  to  me.  I  repudiate  the  imputation  of 
hostility  to  knowledge,  or  to  giving  facilities  for  obtaining  it  to  those  who  desire  to 
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acquire  it,  and  have  capacity  to  utilize  it;  but  I  deprecate  plunging  into  doubtful 
and  costly  schemes  of  mstruction,  led  on  bv  the  iffiiis  fatuus  that  knowledge  is 
power,  ror  where  natural  capacity  is  wasted  in  attaining  knowledge,  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  knowledge  is  weaKness. 

hOKD  ABMBTBONQ   SUPPORTS    THE    PROTEST    AGAINST  COMPETmVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  requested,  and  have  gladly  agreed  to  sign  a 
protest,  which  I  understand  is  to  appear  in  another  part  of  this  Review,  against  the 
mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  energies  incident  to  the  competitive  examina- 
tions which  pervade  our  whole  educational  system. 
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(d)  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  EXAMINATION. 

Introduction. 

The  formal  protest,  which  in  the  opening  pages  of  **  The  Nine- 
teeth  Century'^for  November,  1888,  precedes  the  article  just  quoted, 
tills  six  pages  of  text,  followed  by  nearly  fourteen  pages  of  signa- 
tures; the  fifteen  pages  which  follow  those,  are  given  to  the  articles 
by  the  three  professors  already  named.  There  is  also  a  page  of  '  *  rec- 
ommendations" asking  for  a  Royal  Commission  "to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  official  appointments  by  examination,"  and  that  the 
universities  and  other  large  educational  institutions  fippoint  commit- 
tees to  fully  investigate  the  whole  question  of  examinations.  All 
the  foregoing  pages  are  included  under  the  general  title  here  given. 

From  the  formal  protest,  which  opens  with  a  strong  statement 
''  against  the  dangerous  mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  ener- 
gies and  aims  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  pres- 
ent educational  system,"  the  following  paragraphs  relating  to  exam- 
inations for  government  positigns,  are  taken: 

A  Protest  against  CoMPETirivE  Entrance  Examinations  for  Government 

Positions. 

We  protest  agapist  the  assigning  of  Government  positions  by  competition, — a 
system  which  sets  an  evil  example  throughout  the  country,  and  which  does  not 
ensure  the  choice  of  the  most  fit.  That  the  Government  should  require  a  high 
class  of  knowledge  and  attainment  from  those  seeking  for  its  appointments,  is  rea- 
sonable; but  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  selection  of  candidates  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bring  upon  us  in  wholesale  fashion,  (though  indirectly)  the  great  evils 
which  result  from  competitive  examinations.  It  is  urged — and  the  whole  matter 
deserves^  serious  consideration — that  it  would  be  better  tnat  some  system  should  be 
sought  out,  under  which,  for  example,  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  CivU  Service, 
and  who  reached  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  required  by  the  Commissioners, 
should  be  practically  tested  in  such  way  and  for  such  ])eriod  as  could  be  conven- 
iently arranged;  that  the  most  fitting  should  then  he  selected  on  public  grounds  by 
the  permanent  Heads  of  Departments.  It  is  urged,  that  some  such  a  course — and 
others  are  to  be  su^ested — should  be  preferred  to  the  excessive  and  hurtful  stimu- 
lus of  special  training  for  the  one  pur^jose  of  defeating  in  a  great  educational  con- 
test, other  candidates,  also  specially  trained  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the  conse- 
r]uent  encouragement  of  competitive  examination  throughout  the  whole  country 
by  the  force  of  Government  example.  Here  also,  we  desire  simply  to  point  out  how 
important  it  is,  that  those  who  are  most  qualified,  should  turn  their  attention  to 
tlus  subject  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  best  way  of  avoiding  both  the  evils 
that  belonged  to  the  past,  and  those  that  oelong  the  present. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  premising  that  forty  years  ago  lie  urged 
this  system,  says  he  signs  the  protest  with  no  light  heart;  he  still 
thinks  it  better  that  the  method  of  Government  appointments  be  thns 
made,  than  to  be  made  as  they  were  before;  but  he  pictures  the  great 
evil  resulting  from  this  modern  multiplicity  of  examinations,  and 
says,  **  The  mischief  done,  is,  I  believe,  most  serious.  It  will  poison 
the  best  blood  of  England,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already." 

Professor  Freeman,  the  distinguished  historian,  says:  **  Now  what 
has  come  of  all  this?  Simply  the  degradation  of  university  learn- 
ing and  teaching  into  a  trade."  He  shows  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ence on  both  students  and  tutors,  and  says: 

Every  examination  is  in  itself,  an  evil,  as  making  men  read,  not  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  for  the  object  of  passing  the  examination,  perhaps  of  com- 
passing its  **  pecuniary  value."  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Professor  Frederic  Harrison,  the  well-known  writer  and  publicist, 
considers  the  subject  at  length,  more  especially,  in  reference  to  the 
higher  education  and  Government  appointments.  In  regard  to  th*} 
latter,  his  remarks  were  quite  as  applicable  to  the  American  as  to 
the  English  situation,  when  he  says: 

As  a  rule,  I  think  people  \i\jhoin  we  trust  to  ^vem,  must  be  trusted  to  9eli**-t 

capable  agents.    If  we  cannot  trust  them  to  do  this,  let  us  not  trust  them  to  ji^overu 

iLs.     If  examinations  are  required  to  restrain  jobbery,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  the 

jobbery  face  to  face,  and  by  direct  means,  and  not  to  pervert  all  public  and  privat** 

education,  in  order  to  check-mate  the  wicked  jobbers,  and  reward  the  b^  crammed 

ones. 

*  *****  • 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  AS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS  OF 
EDUCATION  AS  IS  PROFESSIONAL  BETTINO  TO  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS  OF  MANLT 
SPORTS. 

Art,  learning,  politics,  and  amusement,  are  deluged  with  shows,  races,  competi- 
tions  and  prizes.  Life  is  becoming  one  long  scramble  of  prize-winning  and  i)ot- 
huntin^.  And  Examination,  stereotyped  into  a  trade,  is  having  the  same  effect  on 
Education,  that  the  betting  system  has  on  every  healthy  sport.  I  do  not  deny,  tliat 
teachers  may  usefully  examine  their  own  students  as  a  help  to  their  own  teaching. 
I  do  not  say,  there  may  not  be  pne  public  and  formal  examination  in  any  prolougt^i 
educational  curriculum.  My  plea  is  against  that  organised,  mechanical,  mcessant. 
professional  examination,  by  which,  education  is  being  distorted,  and  the  spirit 
of  healthy  learning  is  being  poisoned. 

Examination,  like  so  many  other  things,  is  useful  as  long  as  it  is  spontaneoas. 
occasional  and  simple.  Its  mischief  begins  when  it  grows  to  be  organised  into  a 
trade,  and  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  its  own  sphere.  The  less  the  student  be  prepareii 
in  the  technical  sense,  the  better.  The  more  free  the  examiner  be  to  use  his  own 
discretion  with  each  examinee,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  judge  him  fairly.  It  was 
so  once.  All  this  is  now  changed  in  the  thirty  or  forty  years  since  tlie  examin- 
ing mania  set  in.  The  myriad  examinations  which  now  encompass  human  life, 
have  called  out  an  army  of  trained  examiners  who  have  reduced  the  business  to  a 
complicated  art  as  difficult  and  special  as  chess:  Like  chess-playing,  the  art  of  ex- 
aminer and  examinee,  has  been  wondrously  developed  by  practice.  Tlie-  traine^i 
examinee  has  now  learned  to  play  ten  examination  games  blindfold.  He  can  do 
with  ease,  what  the  most  learned  man  of  the  old  school  could  not  do.  Gibbtxi 
would  be  plucked  in  the  Modern  History  School.  Arthur  Wellesley  would  never 
get  into  the  army.  And  Burke  would  have  got  low  marks,  through  not  apportiim- 
ing  his  time  to  the  various  questions  in  the  paper.  I  seriously  doubt  if  many  of 
our  great  scholars,  our  famous  lawyers,  historians  and  men  of  scfence,  could  **  floiwr " 
offhand,  a  high-class  examination  paper.  They  would  not  put  their  knowledge  in 
the  sharp,  smart,  orderly,  cocksure  style  which  so  much  delights  the  examiner. 
They  would  muddle  the  relation  of  the  shire-moat  to  the  hutidred-moat,  or  th<*y 
woidd  forget  the  point  in  Smith  v.  Jozies,  or  they  might  differ  from  the  examiniti's: 
board  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Tsomerie  Amyl  Alcohols  now  known.  All  this, 
your  trained  examinee,  well  nursed  by  thorough  crammers,  has  at  the  tips  of  hi<5 
fingers.  He**  floors"  his  paper  with  instinctive  knack — seeing  at  a  glance,  how 
many  minutes  he'  can  give  to  tnis  or  that  question,  which  question  will  *•  pay  "  bei^t  — 
and  trots  out  his  surface  information  ana  his  teu-day  memory  in  neat  little  pilK»t*, 
"beautifully  docketed  off,  with  1,2,  3,  (a)  (fi)  {y),  the  five  elements  of  this,  tho 
seven  periods  of  that  movement,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  (last  month)  of  a 
new  reading  by  Professor  Wunderbar. 

He  thus  returns  to  the  topic  of  Examinations  as  tests  of  fitness 
for  Government  positions. 

Any  sensible  man  who  wanted  to  engage  a  confidential  Secretary,  or  a  literary 
assistant,  or  a  man  to  send  on  some  responsible  mission,  would  not  trust  to  a  mark- 
sheet,  so  mechanical,  so  hurried.  He  would  see  each  candidate  onoe  or  twice  alone, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  talk  quietly  to  him,  get  him  to  talk  quietly,  leave  him  to  writ** 
a  short  piece,  set  him  to  do  a  piece  of  actual  work,  try  him  backwards  Mid  forwant^ 
in  spontaneous  unexpected  ways,  as  the  quality  of  each  ciuididate,  seemed  to  sug- 
gest.   He  would  not  burden  himself  with  more  than  four  or  five  c»|^^(|^es  at  a 
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time.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  sensible  man  coiild  perfectly  make  up  his  mind 
which  of  the  four  or  five,  was  the  best  fitted  for  the  particular  work  required,  and 
he  would  almost  certainly  be  right.  Nothing  of  this  is  possible,  in  the  officiid  Ex- 
amination. The  rules  are  stricter  than  those  of  a  prison.  There  is  absolutely  no 
"discretion."  Discretion  might  let  in  the  demon  of  Favouritism.  The  candidates 
are  often  numbered  and  ticketed  like  prisoners,  to  avoid  the  disclosure  even  of 
names.  The  precise  number  of  papers  is  prescribed,  and  their  i^posterous  mul- 
tipUcation  leaves  the  examiner  about  one  minute  for  each  page  of  manuscript, 
w  ith  one  or  two  hundred  candidates  to  get  though  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  exam- 
ination is  really  like  the  inspection  of  a  regiment.  The  uniform  and  accoutrements 
must  conform  to  the  regulation  standard.    *    *    »    . 

He  then  shows  how  this  requirement  has  developed  a  class  of 
special  crammers  to  prepare  pupils  for  these  examinations;  and  how 
far  all  this  is  from  true  tnowleage,  and  how  deceptive  it  must  needs 
he,  as  to  the  real  capacity  and  fitness  for  future  usefulness,  of  the 
candidates  examined. 

The  system  of  publishing  examination  papers,  and  close  study  of  the  questions 
over  many  years,  have  taught  a  body  of  experts  to  reduce,  classify,  and  tabulate 
these.  So  many  become  stock  questions,  so  many  others  are  excluded  as  having 
been  set  last  year,  etc. ;  and  in  the  result,  a  skiUed  examinee,  and  still  more,  a  skilled 
crammer  can  pick  out  topics  enough  to  make  certain  of  passing  with  cre<lit. 
Knowledge  as  such,  and  knowledge  to  answer  papers,  are  quite  different  things. 
Student  and  examinee  read  books  on  quite  different  plans,  if  they  wish  to  gain 
knowledge,  or  if  thejr  are  thinking  of  the  examination.  The  memory  isentirelv 
different.  The  examinee's  memory  is  a  ten-day  memory,  very  sharp,  clear,  method- 
ical for  the  moment,  like  the  memory  cultivated  by  a  busy  lawyer,  full  of  dates, 
of  three  different  oourses,  of  four  distinct  causes,  of  five  divisions  of  that,  and  six 
phases  of  the  other.  It  is  a  memory  deUberately  trained  to  carry  a  quantity  of 
tilings  with  sharp  edges,  in  convenient  order,  for  a  very  sharp  period  time.  The 
feats  which  the  examinee  can  i)erform,  are  like  the  feats  of  a  conjurer  with  bottles 
and  knives.  The  examinee  himself  cannot  tell  how  he  does  it.  He  acquires  a 
diabolical  knack  of  spotting  **  questions ''  in  the  book  he  reads.  He  gains  a  marvel- 
lous ^tr  for  what  will  catch  the  examiner's  attention.  As  he  studies  subject  after 
subject,  his  eye  glances  like  a  vulture  on  the  *'  points."  Examination  is  a  svstem  of 
*'  points."  What  has  no  '*  points  *'  cannot  be  examined.  Many  able  and  industrious 
students  do  take  the  trouble  to  acquire' this /fair;  some  will  not,  or  cannot  acquire 
it.  But  certainly,  a  good  many  acauire  it  by  an  outlay  of  labour  .or  money,  who 
are  neither  able  nor  industrious  at  all.    *    *    » 

The  examination,  thus  made  the  "  fountain  of  honouj,"  governs  the  whole  course 
of  study.  If  the  teacher  takes  up  a  subject,  not  obviously  grist  for  the  great  mill, 
the  student  ceases  to  listen,  and  leaves  his  class.  The  instant  he  says  something 
which  sounds  like  an  examination  "  tip  "  every  ear  is  erect,  every  pen  takes  down 
his  words.  The  keen  student  of  to-day  is  getting  like  the  reporter  of  an  evening 
journal;  eager  after  matter  that  will  tell,  wiU  make  a  good  "  answer,"  capital  exam- 
ination "  copy."  The  mill  governs  the  whole  period  of  education,  from  /tic,  haec, 
hoc^  to  the  nnal  launch  in  a  profession.  I  know  httle  boys  of  ten,  in  the  ego  et 
BaUm8  stage,  who  are  bein^  ground  in  printed  examination  papers  which  I  could 
not  answer  myself.  And  big  men,  older  than  Pitt  when  he  governed  England,  or 
Hannibal  when  he  commanded  armies,  are  still  ruining  their  constitutions  by  cram- 
ming up  analyses,  and  manuscript  *  *  tips  "  of  great ' '  coaches."  The  result  is  that  poor 
little  urchins  in  frocks  are  in  training  for  some  '*  nursery  stakes,"  as  an  old  friend  of 
niine  used  to  call  the  trials  of  preparatory  schools.  The  prize  school  boy  who  sweeps 
the  board  on  Speech-day  often  gets  a  perfect  loathing  for  books,  and  indeed  for  any 
study  that  is  not  "cramming"  ;  and  the  youth  who  leaves  his  University,  loaded 
with  **  Honours,"  mav  prove  to  be  quite  a  portent  of  i^orance  and  mental  babyish- 
ne$«8.  He  has  learned  the  trick  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  the  Examiner's  most 
artful  twisters.  But  he  cannot  b^  the  sight  of  a  book;  and  hke  any  successful 
speculator,  he  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  matter  will  be  permitted  to  rest 
with  the  publication  of  the  '^Protest"  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ments. Indeed,  the  managers  of  the  Review,  in  publishing  these  arti- 
cles, doubtless  anticipate  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
several  questions  so  aefinitely  raised;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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advocates  of  the  system  of  examinations  will  have  much  to  urge  on 
their  part;  while,  if  it  is  true  as  alleged,  that  the  system  has  devel- 
oped a  special  class  of  private  tutors  known  as  "crammers,*'  thetj 
may  be  counted  on  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  threatened  profes- 
sional interests;  for,  as  once  of  old  it  was  with  Alexander  the  Coy>- 
persmith,  so  now,  their  "craft"  is  endangered. 

As  the  opening  of  this  discussion  finds  place  here  only  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  the  second  «,rticle  by  liord  Armstrong,  those  wh(» 
are  interested  in  its  further  development  will  seek  for  it  m  the  pages 
of  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  doubtless,  also, 
the  discussion  will  find  place  in  other  English  Reviews  and  Educa- 
tional Journals. 
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I.  Introduction. 

II.  "  Technical  Training  for  Girls  "—Brief  accounts  of  Schools  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.    (Fraser^s  Ma^zine,  March,  1879.) 

III.  Cooking  Schools  as  discussed  in  England.    (Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884.) 

(a)  **  Practical  Cooking  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Miss  Fanny  L.  Calder. 
(6)  Discussion  of  Miss  Calder's  paper. 

IV.  The  Practical  Training  of  Girls  in  Belgium. 

(a)  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Needlework  with 

progamme  of  courses  of  Instruction  by  V.  J.  Germain,  Director-Gep- 

eral  of  Primary  Education  in  Belgium. 

V.  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  present  status  of  Manual  Training  in  France ;  from  a 

paper  by  the  late  M.  Salices,  Inspector  General  of  Manual  Training.    (1889. ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  three  following  papers  in  this  Appendix  contain  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  made  in  several  Enrojjean  countries  to  give  to 
girls  definite  industrial  training ;  designed  in  general,  as  it  appears^ 
for  the  direct  teaching  of  a  trade  or  employme.nt,  rather  than  under- 
taken in  accordance  simply  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 

These  are  accounts  of  practical  attempts  to  train  women  to  indus- 
trial employments. 

The  first,  from  an  article  in  an  English  Magazine,  gives  a  curspry 
view  of  several  institi^tions  in  continental  countries. 

The  two  succeeding  papei^s,  abstracts  from  the  printed  reports  of 
the  remarkable  ''Health  Exhibition"  which  was  held  in  London,  in 
1884,  and  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  series  of  ''Con- 
ferences" held  in  connection  with  it,  form  a  part  of  one  or  two  of 
the  many  volumes  issued  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  this  unique 
Exhibition,  in  which  are  collected  the  papers  read,  with  a  concise 
report  of  the  discussions  which  followed  such  reading;  in  which 
educators  and  specialists  from  many  countries  freeljr  participated. 
The  topics  are  the  same  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can educators,  and  it  is  believed  the  material  here  provided  will  be 
found  of  interest  and  value. 

The  final  paper,  which  comprises  extracts  from  the  memorial 
tribute  to  M.  Salicis,  the  late  Inspector-General  of  Manual  Training 
in  France,  prepared  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  the  *'  Mon- 
ograph," by  M.  Salicis,  entitled  "Manual  Training  in  France,"  both 
published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers^ 
contains  an  interesting  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
distinguished, educational  reformer,  so  recently- deceased;  whose 
initial  experiments  in  the  municipal  school  of  the  Rue  Toumefort, 
Paris,  attracted  the  attention  of  progressive  educators  the  world 
over. 

The  "Monograph,"  by  M.  Salicis,  which  records  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  school  experiment  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and, 
also,  recites  the  steps  by  which  the  innovation  has  been  introduced 
into  all  Government  Normal  Schools  throughout  France,  and  its 
Colonies,  is  full  of  encouragement  and  suggestions  of  value  to  all 
advocates  of  this  nlodern  movement  for  the  promotion  of  manual 
training  and  industrial  education. 

The  criticisms  of  the  oflBcial  programme,  the  knowledge  shown  of 
child  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  natural  development,  and  the  general 
outline  of  the  progressive  studies  as  arranged  for  the  pupils,  ffirls 
and  boys,  from  early  childhood,  will  be  found  of  practical  value ; 
while  tne  stress  laid  upon  the  teaching  and  practice  of  drawing  and 
modelling,  throughout  the  entire  continuance  of  school  life,  is  note- 
worthy. 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

BRIEF  ACCOUNTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  GERMANY. 

In  an  article  with  this  title,  which  was  published  in  Eraser's  Mag- 
azine for  March,  1879,  over  the  signatiue  B.  T.,  the  need  of  sucn 
training  for  women  workers  which,  it  was  said,  had  only  recently 
been  recognized  in  England  as  desirable  for  male  artisans,  was 
pointed  out;  and  the  fact  that  such  special  schools  were  in  success- 
ful operation  in  several  countries  on  the  Continent  was  emphasized. 
The  descriptions  of  these  schools  are  here  quoted  as  oflFering  sugges- 
tions for  those  busied  with  the  like  problem  of  how  best  to  advance 
the  technical  training  of  American  girls.  On  the  whole  the  author 
decides  that,  in  the  then  state  of  general  elementary  education  in 
England,  which  is  contrasted  very  disadvantageously  with  that  of 
Germany,  ^Hhe  French  system,  according  to  which  the  girls  enter 
the  trade  schools  young,  ahd  their  tuition  in  general  subjects  is  coir- 
tinued,  supplemented  Iby  technical  preparation,  offers  special  advan- 
tages." 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  **  trade  schools,"  these  schools 
for  girls,  some  of  which  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  **  trade 
schools,"  form  an  interesting  study. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  FRANCE, 

In  France  the  movement  dates  from  sixteen  years  ago,  when,  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  subject,  the  first  school  offering  technical  education  to  girls  was 
started  in  Paris  by  sub8criptif)n.  In  a  year's  time  it  became  self-supporting.  In 
two  years  it  numbered  150  pui>il8.  It  was  enlarged  and  re-enlarged  and  gave  rise 
to  manv  dependencies  both  in  Pai'is  and  other  large  towns.  Tlie  applications  for 
admission  soon  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 
system  of  selection  by  competitive  examination.  That  this  and  numbers  of  such 
institutions,  resting  similarly  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  not  a  charitable  one, 
have  achieved  a  signal  and  permanent  success  is  now  past  dispute.  Perhaps  a 
sketch  of  the  leading  regulations  of  one  of  these  **  Ecoles  Professionnelles  pour  les 
jeunes  filles  "  wiU  give  a  clearer  idea  of  their  exact  nature. 

"  EOOLES  ELISA  LEMONNIER." 

The  particular  example  chosen  is  the  **  Ecoles  Elisa  Lemonnier,"  81  Rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois,  37  Rue  de  Laval,  70  Rue  d'Assas,  and  35  Rue  de  Reuill^.  Pupils  are 
udmitted  from  twelve  years  of  age.  They  must  have  already  received  a  primarv 
general  education,  which  is  continued  in  the  technical  school,  and  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  industrial  career  for  which  they  are  intended.  French, 
arithmetic,  historv,  geography,  elementary  science  in  its  practical  application  to 
common  things,  drawing,  and  writing  are  taught  in  the  '*  general "  classes,  which 
occupy  the  morning  hours.  The  afternoon  each  girl  devotes  to  the  study  of  the 
Iiarticular  trade  she  means  to  adopt.  .  p,  m^g^  ^y  ^QflS  l^ 
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THE  PARTICULAR  AVOCATIONS  TAUQHT. 

The  trade  school  leferred  to  prepares  pupils  for  any  of  the  following  avocat 
Commerce,  industrial  design,  millinery,  wood  engraving,  china  paintmg,  arti 
flower  making,  painting  on  stuffs.    The  course  of  preparation  extends  over  thm 
more  years,  according  to  the  particular  study  selected.    The  managing  body  art  i:t| 
communication  witli  employers  and  manufacturers,  and  will  under^ke  to  m 
contracts  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupils-Who  liave  completed  their  term.    Id  .-^ 
of  these  institutions  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  pupils  are  pL  - 1 
in  workshops  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  before  leaving  school,  and  j  if 
carry  on  their  education  and  apprenticeship  at  once. 

The  general  instruction,  as  observed  above,  is  so  planned  out  as  to  work  mU 
help  the  special;  thus  both  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  exclusion  of  useless  or  invl< 
knowledge. 

HOW  GENERAL  STUDIES  ARE  ADAPTED  TO  DEFINITE  APPLICATIONS.  I 

So  in  arithmetic  the  science  of  numbers  is  taught  expressly  in  its  practical  ap:  1  *  I 
tion  to  trade  and  accounts.     In  geography  the  commercial  and  industrial  ae^i^eit^  •  f  | 
the  different  countries  are  not  forgotten.     Elementary  physics  and  chemistry  m.  , 
taught  in  their  direct  bearings  both  on  domestic  management  andthetechni«.ali>  ^ 
of  si)ecial  industries.     Even  writing  is  utilized,  leading  on  to  the  tracing  of  cir-i-  ! 
mental  letters,  such  as  may  be  reouired  in  artistic  design.    The  selection  of  subjti  t  - 
the  direction  and  the  limitation  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  are  remarkable  for  lii^ 
spirit  of  intellectual  economy,  so  to  speak,  running  through.     A  girl  who8e  pr^'U--- 
sional  life  is  to  begin  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  hardly  be  too  tluifty  of  her  i>f~Av\^ 
time  and  means  for  regular  education.    In  England  the  fact  that  there  are  ditferv  i 
degrees  of  usefulness  in  knowledge  is^pt  to  be  needlessly  ignoi*ed.     InstructU'ii  i- 
given  much  on  the  principle  on  which  the  famous  old  lady  in  the  farce  U»u'.;i.' 
cheap  goods  at  a  sale — no  matter  if  wanted  or  not,  they  might  come  in  useful  sfiu- 
tlay — a  pair  of  crutohes,  for  instanc  » — ^how  convenient,  in  case  of  accident,  to  hii\'' 
them  readv  for  wear  I    Thus  much  well-meant  labour  is  often  virtually  unprvxlu  - 
tive.    Such  schools,  besides  affording  a  valuable  preliminary  appreuticer»lup  inU' 
]>ractical  part  of  a  profession,  secure  to  the  schokurs  some  knowledge  of  the  nf/«*'  - 
ale  of  their  trades,  which  in  too  many  instances  they  may  find  but  little  tinie  U' 
study  when  once  their  actual  apprenticeship  has  begun.    Thus  girls  are  heUv^l  a 
at  an  age  when  they  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  an^roperly  qualified  for  lua^ 
iiig  the  best  of  such  openings  as  may  fall  to  their  lot  as  working  women. 

The  pupil's  fee, for  attendance  at  the  general  clai^es  in  the  morning,  and  any  oiu 
of  the  s|>ecial  technical  afternoon  classes,  is  twelve  francs  a  month.  Adnii.sj<i<«u  i«» 
a  tet^hnical  class  alone  costs  ten  francs.  That  French  parents  are  willing  and  tUt*i  «i 
worth  while  to  expend  thus  much  on  the  training  of  their  girls,  the  popularity  aii>i 
spread  of  the  schools  amplv  testifies. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  private  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  tlio  >«"'•' 
country  further  than  to  sav  that  they  are  numerous,  and  the  principles  on  >^  )»•  i' 
they  are  conducted  generally  similar.  In  one  of  them  cooking  is  taught,  and  (iii> 
branch  of  enterprise  seems  invariably  to  be«ttended  with  brilliant  success.    *   ♦    * 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  BELGIUM. 

Let  us  now  pass  into  Belgium,  and  glance  at  the  Ecole  ProfessionneUe.  Rue  d^^ 
Marias,  Brussels,  founded  m  1865.  It  was  started  by  subscription,  but  has  >m^' 
been  subsidized  by  the  Belgian  Gk)vemment.  It  is  managed  by  a  commit i«»  *'i 
subscribers,  numbers  three  hundred  pupils,  and  is  reported  as  beihg  in  a  most  pr<»<- 
perous  condition.  The  general  plan  is  very  much  on  tlie  French  pattern.  Priuuiry 
eiiucation  is  here  continued;  and  wo  find  the  elements  of  natural  historv.  iiatuKil 
philosophy,  the  chemistry  of  common  life  and  domestic  economy  taught  in  iJ  •' 
general  classes.  The  cultivation  of  a  girl's  intelligence  is  thus  cared  for,  and  l'-^-' 
along  together  with  a  thorough  technical  preparation  for  a  certain  trade,  Sh»'  »- 
familiarized  in  some  degree  with  her  business,  before  becoming  dependent  t»ii  it 
for  her  own  living.  The  group  of  special  courses  is  everywhere  nearly  il- 
same.  Girls  in  this  school  can  be  trained  for  commercial  situations,  as  clerk>  anl 
bookkeepers.  Industrial  design  is.  taught — chiefly  as  applicable  to  drejs-makiiiii  - 
china  pamting,  fan  painting,  ete.  The  girls  here  obtain  a  very  high  dc'gree  of  skiK 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  most  of  these  feminine  handicraftB---an  essential  piunt  ••{ 
difference  between  these  and  others— can  be  thoroughly  and  practically  leanit  »" 
the  workshops  attached  to  a  school.  The  girls  at  the  Brussels  Ecole  .Profe>^i''i 
nelle  make  some  of  the  best  dresses  for  the  court  balls,  and  spec!imen8  of  tb'  ir 
work  have  repeatedlsr  won  prizes  and  honorable  mentions  at  diffmi^  Jntematiii^^' 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY^^-THE  LETTE  VEREIN  OF  BERLIN 

In  Vienna,  Munich,  Darmstadt,  and  other  continental  towns  will  be  found  insti- 
tutions of  a  like  kind,  all  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years,  but 
have  not  long  kept  their  well-wishers  waitmg  for  success.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  branch  of  the  Lette-Verein  of  Berlin,  a  society  that  offers  to  students 
of  tliis  subject  a  model  of  a  technical  school,  judiciously  organized  so  as  to  suit  the 
s}>€K'ial  social  conditions  around  it,  and  with  capabilities  for  wider  development 
which  are  already  in  active  exercise. 

Tlie  association  to  which  it  belongs  was  founded  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was 
wiselv  agreed  to  aim  at  adapting  the  new  establishment  to  existing  institutions, 
overthrowing  nothing;  not  creatmg  a  school  for  future,  more  highly  educated  gen- 
erations, but  to  supply  present  wants.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  has  been  unin- 
terrupted, and  it  has  received  the  support  of  the  most  influential  members  of  society, 
l>eginning  with  the  fimperor  and  Empress.  From  the  first  it  has  owed  much  to  the 
substantial -aid  and  personal  interest  tendered  by  the  Crown  Princess. 

THE  LETTE-VERBIN. 

• 

The  Lette-Vereui  is  a  handful  of  societies,  all  closely  knit  together,  located  in 
the  same  premises,  and  with  the  same  main  object,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
women's  education,  the  improvement  of  the  working  capacities  of  those  who  are 
self-dependent.  Tlius,  besides  the  trade  school,  there  is  the  Victoria  Stift,  a  f ounda- 
ti<3n  offering  a  temporary  home  to  ladies  of  limited  means;  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of 
work;  a  registry  for  women  in  search  of  employment;  a  loan  society;  a  lending 
library,  and,  qmte  lately,  an  additional  school  has  been  opened  for  servants,  factory 
girls,  and  others  desirous  of  self -improvement. 

TECHNICAL  CLASSES. 

But  here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  admirable  technical  classes,  as  the  leading, 
F.a(l  for  us  the  most  instructive  feature  of  the  institution.  The  school— which  is 
managed  by  a  special  committ^  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  general 
managing  committee  of  the  Lette-Verein — is  in  three  divisions:  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  drawing.  The  girls  do  not  enter  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  here  re- 
ceive merely  a  technical,  not  a  general  education.  The  explanation  of  tliis  im- 
portant point  of  difference  between  it  and  the  French  and  Belgian  institutions  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

PUPILS  IN  GERMANY  ARE  WELL  TAUGHT  BEFORE  ENTERING  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  education  of  children  of  all  classes  in  Germany  is  better  cared  for  than  in 
any  other  country;  the  standard  in  the  elementary  schools  is  very  high;  the  girls 
tlo  not  leave  so  early,  thus  general  ignorance  and  want  of  trained  intelligence  are 
not  among  the  obstacles  to  progress  there  to  be  contended  with.  Would  that  as 
much  coiud  l>e  said  for  England;  but  it  had  best  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  such  a 
desirable  consummation  there  is  no  immediate  prospect.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  only  the  low  state  of  elementary  education  in  England  which  causes  the  techni- 
cal schools  to  be  felt  or  fancied  at  all;  and  that,  when  the  standard  of  tJie  former 
Hhall  have  been  raised  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  intellect  of  our  future  artisans 
having  thus  been  duly  cultivated,  they  may  safely  be  left  to  pick  up  tlieir  trade  in 
the  workshops.  It  is  significant  that  in  (Germany,  where  the  masses  re<*eive  a  far 
higher  education  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  own  people  for  several  generations 
to  come,  these  intermediate  institutions,  offering  goo<l  technical  prejxaration  for 
trades,  so  far  from  proving  superfluous,  should  have  foimd  a  field  for  great  and 
fniitf  ul  labour. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCE. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce  division,  girls  must  be  able  to  prove  Jhat 
they  have  previously  had  a  good  general  education.  They  here  receive  special 
traming  that  will  thoroughly  qualify  them  for  situations  in  mercantile  houses. 
Tlte  pupils'  fees  are  7/.  10s.  a  year,  the  classes  are  in  the  morning,  and  occupy  20  to 
23  hours  a  week.  The  principal  subjects  are:  Mercantile  liand writing,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  oflSce  work,  and  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  conimeive 
by  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  French  and  English,  German,  geography.  j 
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At  a  recent  examination  some  of  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  so  irtD  I'rr 
certain  heads  of  mercantile  firms  who  were  present  at  once  offered  them  ectr^- 
ments  in  tlieir  business  establishments.  In  general  the  girls,  on  leaving  thf  li  > 
delBachtUef  obtain  good  situations  as  clerks,  cashiers,  correspondents,  and  so  fonr 

THE  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

The  drawing  school  is  in  two  divisions;  one  of  these  is  expressly  for  the  train i-- 
of  drawing  mistresses  for  similar  schools  in  the  country,  the  other  gives  art  in^tni 
tion  with  s])ecial  reference  to  certain  branches  of  industry.    The  fet^  are  ;i<>jv  a  «ji  - 
ter,  and  the  studies  include  linear  and  frec»hand  drawing,  geometry,  oolouring,  <*r~ 
mental  design,  flower-painting,  cliina-iminting,  and  modelling. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOB  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  division  of  the  school  is,  if  we  go  by  numbers,  the  most  im]«  r- 
tant,  as  the  tilasses  are  attended  by  over  800  scholars.  There  are  classes  for  dr-  — 
making,  machine-sewing,  the  cutting-out  of  linen,  the  manufacture  of  artiti  .1 
flowers,  glove-making,  millinery,  and  hair-dressing,  apd  the  monthly  fees  ft^r  u  • 
struction  in  any  one  of  these  departments  vary,  according  to  its  nature,  tr  u 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings.  Many  of  the  pupils  trained  here  are  afterwanU  n- 
gaged  as  teachers  in  industrial  schools  in  the  country. 

I 
THE  COOKINO  SCHOOL.  I 

The  Lette-Verein  has  also  its  cooking  school.  The  pupils  pay  fifteen  shilh:  j- 
a  month  for  their  lessons,  and  do  the  cooking  for  a  restaurant  for  ladles  attach-  1 
to  the  building.    »    ♦    ♦    . 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  TYPE  SETTERS. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  school  for  compositors,  which,  though  in  a  difler>  it 
building,  isan  offshoot  of  the  Lette-Verein,  and  under  the  management  of  the  socit  tv 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age;have  received  a  good  educat  i-  ^ 
and  have  sufficient  means  of  support  for  the  first  six  months,  during  which  they  t^w. 
nothing.  After  that  time  they  are  paid  according  to  the  normal  German  tariff.  It - 
school  is  in  connection  with  a  Berlin  printing  company,  for  which  it  works  ncsj 
larly.  The  best  scholars  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  shdlings  a  week.  The  pupii- 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  those  in  the  upper  (h vision  are  drafted  off  in  turn 
into  other  printing  offices,  care  being  taken  always  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  tx- 
pert  hands.  In  1877  there  w^re  thirty  pupils  in  the  printing  school  all  girls  of  g-  ""^ 
position  in  life;  daughters  of  landed  proprietors,  clergymen,  doctors,  schooliuas- 
ters,  and  government  officials.  The  work  has  proved  in  no  way  detrimental  t- 
their  health. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND, 

If,  after  this  brief  glance  abroad,  we  tiurn  again  to  England,  it  must  be  with  \h' 
wish  that  the  educationsd  necessities  of  the  female  industrial  workers  were  uwtv 
thoroughly  and  systematically  met  by  existing  institutions. 

The  Arts  of  Design  are  those  best  provided  for.  Even  here  it  has  been  qut^- 
tioned  whether  the  present  machinery,  however  admirable  for  certain  purpot*^.  i> 
the  best  possible  for  producing  much  direct  practical  effect  in  special  departiufntj- 
To  many  learners,  knowledge  imparted  will  never  bear  much  fruit  unless  ^i\*v. 
with  direct  reference  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Training*  f'»r 
definite  occupations  is  still  wanting;  the  missing  link  between  general  knowltnU* 
and  technictu  performance — practical  instruction  adapted  to  the  scope  and  iIji 
limits  of  special  industries.    ♦    ♦    *    . 

THE  VALUE  OF  ELEMENTABY  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Now  girls  intended  for  industrial  careers  have  for  the  most  part  so  little  scb*-'!- 
ing  time  to  use  or  abuse,  that  it  is  futile  and  often  impracticable  that  their  stutii<> 
should  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  more  need  that,  such  as  they  are,  tlu> 
should  he  directed  to  the  special  pur]X)se  they  will  have  to  serve. 

In  conclusion,  such  preparat<3ry  schools  are  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  the  aj^ 
prenticing  system  in  those  trades  where  it  is  in  force.    They.merelvjaecare  to  tJjt- 
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ipprentice  or  beginner  a  chance,  which  may  otherwise  never  be  theirs  to  improve, 
>t  laying  the  foundations  of  future  excellence.  It  stands  to  reason  they  will  learn 
he  practical  part  of  their  business  better  and  quicker  for  having  learnt  science  and 
>kill  in  tlie  schooL  If,  in  some  trades,  there  is  much  that  can  only  be  acquired  in 
.he  workshop,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  intellectual  and  practical  traming,  in 
classes  where  the  culture  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  are  the  only  ends  in  view, 
•>iipply  advantages  the  workshop  never  can  bestow. 

Briefly,  to  gins  intended  for  skilled  occuiiations,  it  should  be  open  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical school  before  embarking  in  their  vocation  as  apprentices  or  otherwise.  School- 
ing should  not  end  there;  but  if  it  is  put  off  too  long  the  chances  are  that  it  will* 
never  be  begun,  or  be  pursued  with  the  minimum  of  profit.  It  is  lost  labour  to  edu- 
cate work-women  who  are  too  old  to  learn.  But  girls  whose  training  has  been 
steady  and  methodical  will  be  anxious  to  continue  their  learning.  ^  such,  tlie 
evening  classes  for  apprentices  and  advanced  students— which  may  be  in  combina^ 
tion  with  the  preparatory  trade  school,  as  in  several  foreign  institutions— will  be 
of  most  profit,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  distinct  rise  in  the  quality  of  women's 
work,  and  the  estimation  in  which,  as  work-women,  they  are  held. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  something  more  may  shortly  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  than  has  yet  been  attempted?  That  such  schools,  wisely  organized  and 
carefully  managed,  may  be  made  self -supporting,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
abroad.     »    »    ♦    .  B,  T. 
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COOKING  SCHOOLS  AS  DISCUSSED  IN  ENGLAND. 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1884. 

Introduction. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  discussions  by  educators  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  view  of  the  interest  wnich  in  various  educa- 
tional centres  is  beginning  to  be  shown  in  the  industrial  instruction 
of  girls,  as  well  as  in  the  movement  for  Manual  Training  for  boy's ; — 
largely  due  to  the  success  of  the  Boston  experiments  in  the  girls' 
classes  for  sewing  and  cooking,  and  to  the  remarkable  evolution  of 
the  "  Kitchen  Garden"  School  of  Miss  Huntington  in  New  York,  the 
consideration  given  to  the  subject  of  cooking  in  the  *^  Conference  on 
Education  "  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1884,  to  which  conference  frequent  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  this  Keport,  may  be  found  suggestive. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Calder,  given  in  "volume  XIV,"  of  "Health 
Exhibition  Literature'^  (see  page  171  et  seq.)  "was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Warburton." 

From  this  paper  and  the  Report  of  the  Discussion  which  followed, 
the  following  quotations  are  taken.     The  paper  was  entitled — 

(a)  PRACTICAL  COOKING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

By  Miss  Fanny  L.  Caldeb,  Honorary  SbcrbtarV,  Northern  Union  op  Schools 
OP  Cookery;  and  Hon.  Sec,  Liverpool  Training  School  op  Cookery. 

At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  cry  of  over-pressure  in  the  schools  is 
almost  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  education  wheel,  a  paper 
that  ventures  to  lay  a  comparatively  new  subject  before  the  public,  and  to  press 
upon  school  managers  its  aobption  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  may  perhaps  n^  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  self  defence. 

The  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  viz,  Practical  Cookery  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  called  technical  instruction,  as  it  forms  [or  ou^ht  to 
form]  a  part  of  the  daily  occupation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  women  in  the 
land,  affectinflp  their  home-life  even  more  than  the  '*  three  R's  and  sewing,'*  next 
after  which  Mr.  Mundella  places  it  in  importance  in  the  Code. 

It  seemed  no  mere  coincidence,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  convictions  of  the  day, 
that  while  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  heading  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  his  brother,  the  late  lamented  Duke  of 
Albany,  in  his  last  public  speech,  was  advocating  most  earnestly  and  sympathiz- 
ingly  the  adoption  m  our  schools  of  Practical  Cookery,  as  a  subiect  well  calculated 
to  fit  the  growing  generation  to  appreciate,  and  even  enjoy,  the  house  improvement 
which  that  Commission  will  doubtless  shortly  bring  about. 

WORDS  SPOKEN  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ALBANY,  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

On  that  last  memorable  visit  to  Liverpool  to  present  the  Scholarships  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  H.  R.  H.  also  distributed  to  Elementary  School  girfe  the  Cookery 
Certificates  of  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery;  with  these  words  to  the 
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Council:  ''  I  come  now  to  another  point  in  your  programme  on  which  I  am  anx- 
ious to  saj  a  few  words — I  mean  tne  help  and  encouragement  which  you  offer  to 
the  teachmg  of  co<lker7  in  elementary  schools.  *  *  *  What  I  desire  is  to  sh- 
cookery  taught  in  the  most  ragged  schools  *  *  *  th's  cookery  of  course  shoak. 
be  of  the  simplest,  plainest  kind ;  but  it  should  be  such  as  to  show  ^at  with  ttv 
coarsest  material  and  cheapest  apparatus,  a  neat,  clean  and  thrifty  manager  may  >et 
before  a  hungry  man  a  meal  which  he  may  eat  with  pleasure,  and  with  no  neitl  tn 
resort  to  the  public-house  to  wash  down  an  unpalatable  and  indigestible  mt^% 
*  *  *  I  should  like  to  see  meals  which  are  now  mere  scrambles  becoming  points 
of  real  family  union,  occasions  for  showing  forethought,  kindliness,  and  sr>if- 
respect  *  ♦  »  and  I  tliink  that  if  we  can  train  the  cliildren  early  to  see  tht- 
diiierence  between  what  dirt,  and  waste,  and  seltishness  make  of  a  poor  man*s  lim- 
ner,  and  what  thrift  and  care  and  cleanliness  can  make  of  it  at  the  same  cost,  ve 
shall  be  civilizing  them  almost  more  directly  than  by  our  sums  or  our  grammar, 
and  shall  be  taking  in  flank  ourgreat  enemy  drink — drink,  the  onlr  terrible  enemy 
whom  England  hais  to  fear."    There  is  a  standard  for  the  home-lifo. 

CHILDREN  OP  THE  POOR  NOT  OVER  TAUGHT  BUT  UNDER  FED. 

Now  as  regards  the  children  themselves,  Mr.  Mundella*s  reply  to  the  cry  of  over- 
pressure was,  that  the  children  are  not  over  taught  but  wider  fed.  This  speaks  for 
itself.  All  who  know  the  people  at  all.  know  well  that  in  thousands  of  cases  it  i- 
not  poverty  that  starves  the  family,  but  the  house-wife's  ignorance  of  thrift,  of 
sanitaiy  laws,  and  of  the  art  of  providing,  or  of  preparing,  proper  wholesome  Unul 
Instead  of  philanthropy  helping  to  pauperize  by  giving  food  to  poorly-fed  childron 
[or  worse  still,  the  State  undertaking  to  do  so],  let  efforts  be  directed  to  introducing: 
mto  our  schools  a  subject  of  instruction  so  valuable  and  important  to  girlfi.  what- 
ever their  after-calling  in  life  may  be.  And  to  judge  by  what  has  already  b^n 
accomplished,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  a  very  perceptible  improvenunt 
in  the  phy iscal  condition  of  our  school  children.  To  this  end  a  great  deal  has  Uvn 
done  by  the  Department  Schools  of  Cookery  have  through  years  of  experierur 
worked  out  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  Practical  Cookery  into  the  felemeu- 
tary  Schools;  and  our  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  simplest  and  most  econtmii- 
cal' methods  of  doing  so.  For  step  by  step  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  2:sch(¥>l 
of  Cookery  found  out  the  hindrances  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acxnuu- 
plishment  of  this  object,  and  for  several  years  have  given  their  best  attention  to  the 
elaboration  of  plans  that  might  meet  these  difficulties — difficulties  as  to  time,  roitin. 
utensils,  expenses,  disposal  of  food  cooked,  Grovemment  grant,  and  distance  from 
a  centre. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  here,  that  up  to  1883  cookery  was  taught  under  tli*^ 
head  of  Domestic  Economy,  but  by  theory,  and  from  boobs  only.  The  results  wt- rf 
eminently  imsatisfactory  to  all  concerned.    ♦    *    * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  teaching  of  cooking  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  study  into  the  school  curriculum,  the  matter  i)t 
prime  importance  is  the  securing  of  competent  teachers,  and  that  iu 
this  occupation  special  teachers  are  indispensable. 

Efficient  teaching  is,  of  course,  the  first  point,  and  managers  and  head-teacber* 
all  see  the  ])erfect  iui|x)ssibility  (as  a  rule)  of  adding  it  to  the  duties  of  the  school 
mistresses,  whose  time  and  strength  are  already  fuDy  taxed,  and  who  by  no  mean» 
desire  to  take  up  tliis  additional  burden. 

y  WHAT  THE  BIGHT  TEACHIMa  OF  COOKERY  COMPRISES. 

The  teaching  of  cookery  is  not  simply  the  preparation  of  certain  dishes, .which 
might  be  shown  by  any  ordinary  cook,  but  includes  much  instruction  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  food,  and  in  the  difficult  art  of  choosing  suitable  nourishing  and  at  th*' 
same  time  economical  articles  of  food»  in  order  that  the  smallest  incomes  nii)> 
stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  even  the  largest  families.  Such  instruction  as  will 
give  the  children  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter,  so  that,  understanding  clearl.^ 
the  true  purpose  of  eating  and  what  things  serve  that  purpose  best,  they  uia.^ 
eventually  become  thoughtful,  thrifty,  housewives  or  servants,  not  merely  mefhani- 
cal  workers  or  unintelligent  drudges. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

Of  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  subject,  a  most  important  part  of  our  scbenif . 
we  hope  to  speak  at  another  opportunity,  but  teachers  are  specially  trained  for  th»' 
work  m  elementary  8ch(X)ls  at  some  of  our  large  Training  Schools  of  Cookery,  iuw 
diplomas  of  efficiency  arc  awanled  there. 
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A  teacher  can  give  two  lession  a  day,  i.  6.,  ten  in  a  week  throughout  the  school- 
year,  and  take  several  classes  in  one  school,  or  single  classes  in  several  neighboring 
schools  for  the  time  required  to  make  up  the  Qovemment  number  of  forty  hours. 
Circuits  are  sometimes  arranged  for  a  six  months'  course,  the  teacher  going  from 
place  to  place  every  week,  so  that  several  towns  can  combine  to  share  the  expense 
of  her  services.  The  usual  plan  is  to  give  one  lesson  a  week  of  two  hours'  duration, 
so  that  the  course  is  accomplished  in  twenty  weeks,  i.  e.,  a  school  half-year.  The 
teacher's  salary  for  the  year  or  half-year  is  then  divided  between  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  classes  they  have  had. 

SMALL  CLASSES  DBSIBABLE. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  classes  should  not  be  laive,  or  the  girls  will  not 
obtain  sufficient  practical  experience  to  justify  the  terms  of  "  Practical  Ck)okery," 
and  precious  school-time  may  be  expended  with  unsatisfactory  results.  In  the 
printeil  plans  which  are  here  for  inspection,  it  is  recommended  that  a  class  should 
not  consist  of  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen,  girls,  tliat  number  being  quite 
as  many  as  even  a  good  teacher  ought  to  have  under  her  supervision  while  they  are 
themselves  cooking ;  that,  with  the  cleaning  and  putting  away  of  the  utensils'  used, 
being  really  the  chief  part  of  the  lessons.  [No  assistant-maid  is  employed  in  these 
classes,  as  the  girls  are  taught  to  clean  everything  and  leave  all  in  mce  order.] 

WHAT  THE  C0UB8E  OF  TWENTY  LESSONS  COMPRISES. 

The  twenty  lessons  comprise  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  nature,  use,  and 
preparation  of  the  various  classes  of  food,  as  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  soup,  puddings, 
bread,  and  invalid  cookery,  with  practice  in  the  best  and  most  economical  methods 
of  cooking  them.  The  lessons  axe  alternately  demonstration  and  practice,  that  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  generally  large  in  children,  may  be  caJled  into  useful  exercise. 
At  one  lesson  the  cliildren  are  shown  the  way,  nicely  and  neatly,  to  prepare  and 
cook  certain  dishes,  at  the  same  time  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  food  then  being  dealt  with,  and  they  are  questioned  as  to  cost,  time,  and 
quantities. 

DUmNa  THESE  LESSONS  ALL  THE  ATTENTION  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  COOKING,  NOTHING 
TO  WiUTING  OB  SPELLING. 

A  most  important  point  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention  iB  that 
the  recipes  of  all  the  aishes  taught  in  these  classes  are  printed  in  clear  type,  with 
the  price  of  each  ingredient  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  dish.  Every  girl  is  sup- 
pliea  with  a  copy  of  each  recipe  to  which  she  refers  during  the  teacher's  explana- 
tion, and  being  thus  saved  the  waste  of  time  and  thought  in  writing  and  spelling, 
is  free  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  teacher's  instructions  and  manner  of  toork- 
ing.  At  the  next  lesson  the  girls  cook  those  same  dishes,  with  their  recipes  to  refer 
to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  generally  finds  herself  f uUy  em- 
ployed in  overlooking  the  practice  work  of  twelve  or  fifteen  girls.  They  work 
to  gether  in  sets  of  three,  and  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  cleaning,  which  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  cooking  itself,  cleanliness  and  neatness  being  essentials  to  good 
house-keeping. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THESE  LESSONS  RECOGNISED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

But  how  are  the  forty  hours  to  be  fotmd  when  the  timetables  are  already  so 
crowded  ?  Experiences  differ,  but  the  greater  number  of  schools  seem  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  time  from  advanced  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  drawing,  a  plan  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  that  **  after  the  three  elementcu*y 
subjects  and  sewing,  no  subject  is  of  such  importance  (as  cookery)  for  the  doss  of 
girls  who  attend  public  elementary  schools,  and  lessons  in  it,  if  properly  given^  wUl 
be  found  to  be  not  only  of  practical  use,  but  to  have  great  effect  in  awakening  the 
interest  and  intelligence  of  the  children."  And  so  in  fact  it  has  already  been  found, 
and  the  children  wake  up  to  the  advantages  of  head  knowledge  by  being  thus  called 
upon  practicalljr  to  apply  it.  During  the  lessons  the  children  receive  marks  for 
work  and  attention,  ana  at  the  end  of  the  course  go  through  a  verl^  and  practical 
examination,  for  which  certificates  are  awarded  oy  the  Liverpool  School  of  Cook- 
ery. If  through  illness  or  other  cause  any  girl  should  miss  one  or  more  lessons  of 
the  course,  and  so  have  failed  to  complete  her  forty  hours,  extra  lessons  can  be 
given  at  special  times  on  the  omitted  subjects.  This  whole  plan  has  been  found  to 
work  most  satisfactorily.  Digitized  by  Vj O OQ IC 
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COST  OF  THE  MATERIALS. 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  amount  of  food  cooked  at  these  twenty  IfiBBomiis  Bome- 
thing  under  £1, 17s.  for  the  whole  course.  This  is  easily  recouped  by  the  sale  of 
the  dishes,  either  to  the  teachers,  to  the  children,  to  the  parents,  or  far  the  sick 
poor  of  tiie  neighborhood.  It  is  usually  in  great  demand,  and  if  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  full  amoimt  has  not  been  returned,  there  are  others  in  which  there  is  always  a 
profit  upon  the  sale.  In  the  plans  before  the  Conference  the  system  is  piAinly  set 
out,  givmg  exact  details  for  ttiose  who  need  them,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  ijuite 
open  to  managers  to  cliange  the  dishes  for  others  more  suitable  to  their  locahtie^, 
or  to  the  particular  season  of  the  year. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  methods  and  of  their  results  is  fol- 
lowed by  practical  suggestfons  as  to  rooms,  utensils,  varieties  of  cook- 
ing ranges,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  omitted  as  not  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  this  country.  The  writer  returns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  securing  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
and  describes  the  provision  made  for  training  them. 

Now  one  word  more.  It  is  very  important  that  the  value  of  spedal  training  for 
cookery  teachers  should  be  brought  before  this  Conference,  as  there  is  no  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject  on  which  there  is  so  much  vagueness  in  peoj^Ie's  minds. 

The  nature  of  the  cooking  instruction  is  so  little  understood,  that  it  is  generally 
imagined  that  a  sensible,  good  cook,  or  a  philanthropic  lady,  with  a  taste  for  house- 
keeping, will  quite  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  totally  forgetting  the  vast  dif- 
ference that  lies  between  aotJig  work  one's  self  and  teaching  others  to  do  it. 

In  reality,  special  training,  general  culture,  personal  handineas  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  teaching  are  very  important,  we  might  almost  say,  absolutely  essential, 
to  make  the  cookery  lessons  efficient.  The  teaching  of  cookery,  far  from  being  a 
merely  manual  work,  makes  great  demands  on  the  general  culture  of  the  teacher. 
It  includes  much  instruction  in  the  use,  nature  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food,  and  the  dfticult  art  of  choosing  both  nourishing  and  economical  diabes.  so 
that  as  much  comfort  as  possible  may  be  got  out  of  the  smallest  inoomeo.  Sick- 
room cookery,  especially,  is  a  branch  most  important  to  teach,  being  almost  un- 
*  known  amongst  the  people ;  and  to  teach  it  well  re(}uireB,  on  the  ptart  of  the  teacher, 
a  clear  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  physiology,.of  hygiene,  and  even  i>f 
chemistry. 

WHY  6PECLA.L  TEACHERS  ARE  NEEDED. 

The  grant  is  made  by  the  Education  Department  on  the  condition  that  ihe 
lessons  are  properly  given^  which  we  take  to  mean,  given  by  teachers  who  are  (quali- 
fied to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  girls  how  to  do  thmgs, 
but  they  should  know  the  reason  of  all  they  do,  and  have  such  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  the  means  of  supplyin|^  these  needs,  as 
will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  resource  withm  theur  reach;  and.  if 
one  accustomed  article  of  food  fails,  to  have  the  wit  to  turn  to  some  other  grain  or 
vegetable  equally  nourishing,  though  different.  We  are  frequently  told  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  good,  wholesome  food  wasted  by  our  people,  and  many  new 
things  rejected  from  their  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and  how  to  niake  use  of  them. 

All  this  instruction  means  a  fairly  broad  education  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
with  complete  mastery  of  the  practice  of  cookery,  and  the  power  of  imparting  th» 
knowledge  in  a  lively,  attractive,  and  efficient  manner.  Experience  shows  that 
the  more  highly  the  student  has  been  educated,  the  more  general  inf<Mrmation  she 
brings  to  her  studies,  so  much  the  better  cookery  teacher  she  becomes. 

The  occupation  is  one  which  highly  commends  itself  to  well-educated  persons 
from  whose  ranks  it  is  most  desirable  the  staff  of  teachers  should  be  drawn. 

It  is  also  a  work  which  requires  a  teacher  s  full  strength  and  energy,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  add  to  the  present  duties  of  our  8choolmistress('>. 
whose  time  and  strength  are  alreadv  fully  taxed.  In  the  early  days  of  this  move- 
ment, when  a  large  gathering  of  schoolmistresses  was  consulted  on  the  advantagt> 
of  introducing  cookery  into  their  schools,  thev  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  desira- 
ble subject  to  take  up,  but  equally  unanimously  beg^^sd  that  no  plans  should  be  su^r- 
gested  which  would  require  them  to  add  cookery  to  their  other  duties.  Of  course 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases  of  schoolmistresses  who  would  pass  in  cookery,  and 
find  time  to  give  tlie  lessons  themselves. 

But  we  advise  very  strongly  that  if  the  subject  is  to  be  taught  efficiently,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  the  lessons  shouM  be  given  by  special 
teachers,  regularly  trained  in  those  schools  of  cookery  where  diplomas  are  awarded. 
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and  with  particular  regard  to  proficiency  in  teaching  children  of  the  working  class. 
In  this  Mcay  only  can  managers  feel  assured  that  then*  children  are  taught  to  become 
thrifty  providers  as  well  as  good  cooks. 

THE  NOBTHBBN  UNION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  OOOKEBT. 

To  secure  a  supply  of  such  duly  qualified  teachers,  the  Northern  Union  of  Schools 
of  Cookery  was  formed  in  1876.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  prob- ' 
ability  of  one  good  general  standard  of  marks  and  requirements  for  diplomas  being 
arranged  for  the  whole  country,  several  leading  schools  of  cookery  agreed  to  unite 
in  a  scheme  for  adopting  a  uniform  method  of  training  teachers,  and  to  offer*  diplo- 
mas on  such  a  thoroughly  efficient  basis  that  the  public  might  always  feel  8ecui*e  of 
good  work  when  engaging  a  teacher  holding  one  of  them.  As  far  as  possible  the 
same  plans  are  followed  m  all  the  training  schools  of  the  Northern  Union,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  varying  requirements  of  different  localities,  and  the 
diplomas  given  after  the  training  in  the  different  schools  are  recognized  as  of  equal 
vuue  throughout  the  country. 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

There  are^two  kinds  of  diplomas  conferred  by  the  Northern  Union,  one  for  TecLch- 
era  of  Artisan  Cookery  only,  and  one  for  Teamer8  of  all  branches  of  Cookery ;  and 
in  each  of  these  departments  there  are  first-class  and  second-class  diplomas.  The 
fee  for  the  course  of  training  for  the  former  is  £7  7s.,  for  the  latter  £10  10s.  The 
standard  for  these  diplomas  has  been  purposely  kept  high,  and  it  has  proved  not 
too  high  for  the  teaching  i>rovided  in  the  schools  of  cookery,  and  whenever  the 
systeiu  of  the  Northern  union  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  been  found  most  satis- 
factory. 

LENQTH  OF  THE  COURSE. 

The  training  for  a  diploma  of  the  Northern  Union  occupies  from  five  to  six 
months.  After  taking  the  different  courses  of  lessons  required  for  her  own  instruc- 
tion, and  having  nassed  two  theoretical  examinations,  the  remainder  of  the  student's 
time  is  employea  in  practising  the  art  of  teaching  cookery,  very  special  attention 
being  given  to  qualify  her  to  teach  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  If  her  spec- 
imen lessons  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  committee,  marks  for  efficiency  in 
teaching  are  added  to  those  already  obtained  for  practice  and  theory,  and  all  go  to 
make  up  the  diploma.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  various  standard 
books  on  science,  food,  and  household  management. 

If  cookery  is  to  be  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  as  efficiently  as  all  the  other 
subjects  authorized  by  the  Education  Department,  it  should  be  by  teachers  trained 
for  the  work,  and  holding  some  diploma  which  will  assure  the  public  that  they  are 
properly  fitted  to  undertake  these  classes.  Some  such  diploma  is  the  only  test  by 
which  managers  can  judge  whether  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Teacher  of  Cookery 
is  at  all  equiu  to  the  work. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  which  was 
opened  by  Miss  Robinson,  who  recited  her  experience  in  a  country 
district,  where  were  many  difficulties  unknown  in  towns  and  cities — 
first,  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  then  as  to  rooms,  opportuni- 
ties for  getting  provisions  in  variety  and  small  quantities,  etc.,  her 
report  of  what  nad  been  done  and  her  statement  as  to  the  need  of 
trained  teachers  are  here  given. 

(b)  DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  C ALDERS  PAPER. 

Miss  Robinson  said,  from  considerable  experience  in  connection  with  a  York- 
shire district  association  for  teaching  cookery,  she  could  endorse  what  had  been 
said,  and  would  explain  the  course  they  had  pursued.  The  question,  in  the  first 
place,  was  the  kind  of  teaching,  and  from  some  considerable  experience  she  was 
satisfied  that  no  kind  of  elementary  school  teaching  was  of  any  value  except  prac- 
tical teaching.  Demonstration  teaching  awakened  their  interest,  and  maae  them 
anxious  for  mrther  knowledge,  but  theoretical  teaching  alone  was  useless  and  failed 
to  convey  a  really  useful  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Having  decided  that  the  teach- 
ing shomd  be  practical,  Miss  Calder  had  explained  how  simply  and  easily  it  could 
be  given.     ♦    ♦     ♦     Twenty  lessons  were  given,  for  these  lessons  the  children 
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paid  one  penny  each,  and  those  pence  enabled  her  to  pay  every  expanse  except  tiie 
teacher's  salary;  the  food  that  was  cooked  was  sc^d,  and  she  had  a  balance  al  tbr 
end  of  £3  10s.  to  the  good.  The  children  were  practically  taught  to  dean;  the:: 
were  worked  in  sets  of  four,  and  every  one  did  something  each  lesson.  Tliey  wasfa^i 
up,  scrubbed  the  tables,  and  washed  all  the  vessels,  but  did  not  scrub  me  floi)i>. 
although  thev  wished  to  do  so.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  tasteful  serving  up  of 
the  food,  and  laying  of  the  table,  and  thev  did  not  even  grudge  a  little  Intof  pai^ 
ley  to  make  the  dish  look  nice,  because  she  wished  them  to  be  able  to  serve  up  a 
dish  in  their  own  homes,  which  should  be  not  only  pedatable,  but  nice  lookici^. 
*  *  *  It  was  most  essential  to  employ  trained  teachers ;  as  for  expecting  an} 
schoolmistress  to  take  it  up,  it  would  be  hopeless,  though  it  was  most  important  to 
elicit  their  sympathv.  It  would  be  no  waste  of  time  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in 
the  evening  to  schoolmistresses  who  liked  to  attend.    •    •    •    . 

EDUCATION  AND  KNOWLEDGE  DIFFERENTIATED. 

Mias  Maitland  said  the  position  she  held  in  Liverpool  was  that  of  examiner  of 
children  in  voluntary  schools  who  took  cooking  lessons.  It  had  been  decided  in 
Liverpool  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  should  be  strictly  educational 
In  attending  the  various  meetingps  there,  she  had  been  very  much  struck  with  ti^^ 
continued  use  of  the  word  educational,  and  with  the  fact  that  in  many  minds  edu- 
cation was  confounded  with  knowledge,  forgetting  that  all  the  knowledge  given  t4.> 
children  was  useless,  unless  with  it  tSdv  also  had  education,  which  was  the  draw* 
ing  out  and  training  of  their  powers.  It  was  no  use  pouring  into  them  a  continual 
series  of  facts,  and  stuffing  their  minds  with  knowledge,  without  drawing  out  the 
I)owers  of  their  minds.  They  had,  therefore,  made  a  great  effort  in  Liverpool  thiit 
all  their  cookery  teaching  should  be  educational,  and,  in  saying  this,  she  might 
speak  also  for  the  Yorkshire  school  of  which  Miss  Robinson  had  spoken. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  NOURISHING  VALUES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS  MOST  DESIRABLE. 

Another  point  they  were  anxious  about  was  that  the  children  should  be  taught 
something  about  diet  and  dietaries.  Every  one  who  worked  amongst  the  poor  wouM 
agree  that  it  was  not  only  their  ignorance  of  cooking,  but  their  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest laws  of  diet  which  caused  so  much  suffering  amongst  them.  There  were  many 
mothers  in  workingmen's  families  who,  in  times  of  cufficultv  and  distress— hani 
times  as  they  called  them, — endeavoured  to  meet  all  the  trials  of  tiieir  life  upon  a 
diet  of  white  bread — ^it  would  be  better  if  it  were  brown— and  tea,  when,  of  course, 
as  every  one  there  knew,  there  were  many  other  more  nutritious  diiets  which  would 
be  no  more  costly.  It  was  only  ignorance  which  kept  this  going ;  and  it  must  lead 
to  a  deterioration  of  the  race  if  the  mothers  of  workmgmen's  families  lived  on  such 
diet.  One  word  as  to  the  teacher.  In  many  people's  minds  there  was  an  idea  that 
any  cook  could  teach  cooking,  and  perhaps  she  could  in  a  way;  but  die  would  ask 
the  mistresses  of  middle-class  homes,  who  knew  what  went  on  in  the  kitchens, 
whether  that  sort  of  thing  was  what  they  wanted  to  have  perpetuated.  The  care- 
less and  needless  waste,  and  rule  of  tliumb  operations  which  went  on,  were  not 
what  they  wished  to  have  taught  in  schools.  She  felt  that  this  was  a  subject  to  he 
approached  with  great  diffidence  in  a  mixed  assembly,  because  every  man  born 
considered  himself  a  good  judge  of  three  thin^ — of  a  horse,  of  wine,  and  of  coi»k- 
ing— and  no  doubt  that  might  be  true;  but  with  regard  to  cooking,  she  thought  be 
was  a  judge  rather  of  the  results  than  the  methods,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  an 
inspector  of  schools — for  after  all  Her  Majestv's,  inspectors  were  but  men— to  be 
expected  to  understand  all  the  details  required  in  giving  a  lesson  on  cooking. 

COMPETENT  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

Mrs.  Rowland  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  said  that  Miss  Fanny  Galder  in  her  paper 
had  spoken  of  the  necessitv  of  having  efficient  teachers  of  cookery,  in  order  tfuit 
the  scheme  advocated  might  be  properly  carried  out.  This  was  a  most  important 
point,  and  one  which  could  not  oe  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Failure  in  this  r^ 
spect  would  be  most  disadvantageous  to  the  advance  of  the  subject  and  would 
tend  more  than  anything  else  to  mrow  discredit  ui)on  itw    •    *    *    . 

By  the  competent  teachers  was  meant  a  teacher  who  had  been  properly  qualified 
for  the  practical  work  by  having  been  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
who  had,  at  the  same  time,  studied  the  elements  of  the  different  sciences  whii'b 
have  a  bearing  upon  cookery,  so  that  she  not  onlv  showed  her  pupils  how  to  do  Uie 
manual  work,  but  was  also  able  to  explain  to  them  simply  and  in  an  interesfeinjr 
manner  the  reasons  for  what  they  were  taught  to  do.    All  this  implied  a  great 
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deal  of  eduv^tion,  and  was  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  cook.  They 
wanted  women  of  education,  and  possessing  general  culture,  to  undertake  the  work. 
And  it  was  a  work  which  might  very  well  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  such. 

THE  NOBTHBRN  UNION  OP  SCHOOLS  OP  COOKERY. 

I'he  questions  of  how  cookery  teachers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  how  their 
competency  was  to  be  guaranteed,  were  so  important,  that  she  desired  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  Conference  the  association  of  schools  known  bv  the 
namo  of  **  The  Northam  Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery  *' — an  association  whicn  had 
b?en  set  on  foot  for  th3  express  purpose  of  organizing  good  systematic  teaching 
througlK>ut  the  schools  which  formed  the  association,  with  a  system  of  examinations 
to  ensure  its  efficiency,  and  which  formed  a  centre  from  which  certificates  and 
diplomas  were  issued  to  teachers  so  trained  upon  an  acknowledged  standard.  Ko 
such  centre  had  previously  existei  for  the  conferring,  according  to  a  uniform 
method,  diplomas  on  teachers  trained  in  local  -  schools,  and  it  was  the  felt  need  of 
this  which  gave  rise  to  the  association. 

The  Northern  Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery,  of  which  she  had  the  honour  of  being 
President,  held  its  first  council  meeting  in  Liverpool  in  1876,  and  Liverpool  con- 
tinued to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  association.  The  secretaries  of  and  other  dele- 
p^tes  from  the  different  schools  formed  the  council,  by  whom  the  examiner  was 
appointed,  and  other  business  transacted.  Examination  papers  were  forwarded  to 
the  lo3al  schools  as  required,  and  the  examinations  were  arranged  by  the  local  com- 
mittees by  whom  the  piapers  were  forwarded  to  the  examiners.  A  uniform  system 
of  marks  was  adopted  in  the  different  practice  kitchens,  and  the  marks  gained  were 
added  to  those  given  for  the  theoretical  examinations. 

LENGTH  OP  COURSES  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 

The  course  of  training  for  a  full  diploma  occupied  from  five  to  six  months.  There 
were  two  diplomas,  the  artisan  diploma  for  teachers  of  artisan  cookerv,  the  fee  for 
training  for  which  was  7  guineas;  and  the  diplomas  for  teachers  of  all  branches  of 
cookery,  the  training  fee  for  which  was  10  guineas.  The  training  occupied  from 
five  to  six  months.  The  student  was  expected  to  study  the  elements  of  physiology, 
and  to  acquire  at  least  such  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
its  functions  as  would  enable  her  to  teach  her  pupils  what  was  needful  for  the 
building  up  and  keeping  it  in  health  She  was  also  required  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  of  different  food  values  as  articles  of  nutrition, 
so  that  she  might  teach  how,  though  incomes  may  be  small,  nourishing  diets  of 
great  varietv  might  be  selected,  and  special  care  be  given  to  cookery  for  the  sick. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  in  their  effect  upon  different  substances  was 
required. 

TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 

C^Hain  books  were  to  be  studied  and  attendance  at  lectures,  and  as  much  general 
culture  as  possible  was  recommended.  The  books  recommended  were: — '*  Food," 
by  A.  H.  Church,  M.  A. ;  **  Physiology"  by  D.  M.  Foster;  "  Domestic  Economy," 
by  C.  T.  Bartley;  *'  Food  and  Home  Cooking,"  and  **  Health  in  the  Household,"*by 
Mrs.  Buckton;  and  '*  Scholars'  Hand-book  of  Household  Management  and  Cook- 
ery," by  Tegetmeior.  The  latter  half  of  the  time  occupied  in  training  was  directed 
chiefly  to  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching,  and  especially  the  art  of  teaching  children 
in  the  elementary  schck>ls.  The  students  were  required  to  give  a  course  of  practice 
lessons,  an  1  had  also  to  give  demonstration  lessons  in  the  presence  of  competent 
judges.  Two  theoretical  examinations  had  to  be  passed,  and  there  was  a  fixed 
standard  of  marks  which  must  be  gained  for  these,  and  also  for  work  done  in  the 
practice  kitchen,  and  for  i>roficiency  in  giving  lessons.  The  standard  had  purposely 
Deen  fixed  high,  but  not  higher  than  the  teaching  given  in  the  training  schools  war- 
ranted. And  it  would  be  possible  to  point  to  a  number  of  teachers  thus  trained, 
and  now  holding  diplomas,  who  would  serve  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
•    *    * 

IMPORTANCE  OP  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  POODS. 

Mr.  W.  Stephen  Mitchell  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  subject  of 
practical  cookery  was  more  and  more  coming  to  include  that  of  practical  dietary  as 
well,  and  he  should  like  to  elicit,  if  possible,  some  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  practical  teaching  of  dietary  was  carried  on  in  schools  where  cooking 
was  taught.  *  *  *  .  As  books  had  been  mentioned,  however,  he  would  refer 
to  Professor  Michael  Foster's  "  Physiology,"  a  portion  of  Balfour  Stewart's  •*  Heat," 
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and  a  portion  of  Roscoe's  ^*  Chemistry,**  all  published  by  MacmiUan,  which  midit 
well  be  used  to;>^ether  with  practical  teaching.  He  hoped  to  hear  from  some  ladi-:*^ 
present  to  what  extent  practical  chemical  demonstration  was  conjoined  with  tht- 
teaching  of  cooking,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  understand  how  the  din 
tables  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  been  arrived  at,  and  how  tiiey  wt-iv 
to  be  supplied  to  their  every  day  wants.  If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  no  sue  h 
mistakes  made  as  had  been  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  use  of  bread  and  tea.  Dr. 
Buchanan^s  report  on  the  health  of  the  operatives  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine 
showed  how  people  died,  practically  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  live  on  such 
a  diet. 

DfPOBTANCE  OP  EXACTNESS  IN  WSIOHTS  AND  KBASUBES. 

Professor  Garnbtt  said  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  Conference  wa^ 
that  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  accurate  measurements,  and 
there  was  no  subject  in  which  its  importance  should  be  more  properly  brought  for- 
ward than  that  with  which  they  were  now  dealing.  There  were  many  plain  coc>k> 
who  could  seldom  produce  the  same  thing  twice  over  with  the  s  ime  result,  simple 
on  account  of  the  carelessness  with  which  their  measurements  were  made.  \  ou 
constantly  saw  directions  in  cookery  books  to  take  a  cupful  of  this,  and  a  tea^apf ul 
of  that,  and  a  small  piece  of  something  else,  and  it  was  very  important  in  teaching 
girls  cookery  that  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  making  accu- 
rate measurements  of  evervthing  they  handled.  Surely  there  were  recognizetl 
units  of  measurements  which  were  adopted  by  engineers  and  commercial  people 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  kitchen  too. 

Miss  Robinson  said  this  point  was  very  carefully  attended  to  in  all  their  lessons. 
No  cookery  could  be  satisfactory  without  exact  measurements  or  weight.  She 
always  saia,  in  giving  a  lecture  lierself ,  there  was  no  royal  road  to  cooking;  tlior 
must  take  scales  and  measurements  and  go  exactly  to  work,  and  be  precise  as  t(> 
time  also,  or  satisfactory  results  would  never  be  attained.  But  as  for  teaching 
children  chemical  science  in  twenty  lessons,  it  was  utterly  impossible.  Teachers 
were  taught  the  science  of  dietary,  and  endeavored  to  teach  the  children  as  mucii 
as  they  could  comprehend,  and  those  voung  girls,  who  came  without  any  prepara- 
tion in  science,  could  onl v  have  a  small  amount  of  instruction  given  them.  They 
were,  however,  taught  what  food  was  most  nutritious,  and  what  went  to  inxxluce 
blood,  and  bone,  etc.,  and  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  showed  that 
they  understood  it,  and  if  (questions  were  put  on  any  former  lessons,  they  could  teli 
why  and  wherefore  every  mgredient  was  used. 

TEXT  BOOKS  BBCOMJfBNDED. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  said  although  he  was  only  a  man,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  judge  by  that  which  was  the  bane  of  all  teachers  nowadays, 
results,  he  did  wish  to  sav  a  word  or  two  on  this  matter.  In  the  first  place  he  hope<l 
the  ladies  would  forgive  him  if  he  said  they  had  none  of  them  yet  mentioned  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  viz.,  one  written  by  Miss  Guthrie 
Wright  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  assistance  of  a  physician  and  two  chemists,  tiie 
School  Book  of  Cookery,  published  at  one  shilling,  by  Macmillan.  Another  valu- 
able book  was  published  by  Allman,  of  London,  for  one  penny,  written  by  Muss 
Bamett,  niece  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  Forster,  and  officially  0(mnected  witli  the  School  of 
Cookery.  He  had  heard  that  lady  teach  in  three  places,  and  without  any  disrespect 
to  men,  he  thought  he  had  never  heard  any  man  teacher  teach  better  than  she  did. 
if  as  well.  She  was  put  to  rather  a  severe  test  too,  because  on  the  first  morning 
she  was  taken  out  to  her  class  she  was  told  she  was  not  to  start  with  her  South  Ken- 
sington ways,  but  to  go  into  a  cottage  where  there  was  no  stove,  only  a  wood  fire, 
and  no  saucepans,  and  there  she  was  to  cook  a  dinner.  However,  she  showed  a 
great  deal  of  good  temper,  and  paid  those  she  came  to  teach  the  compliment  at  the 
end  by  saying  that  although  she  came  to  teach  she  must  confess  she  had  learnt  a 
good  deal.  He  liad  seen  something  of  the  cooking  classes  at  South  Kensington,  and 
of  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower,  who,  he  beheved,  was  a  very  gftid 
judge,  and  he  felt  very  grateful  for  their  efforts,  but  they  wanted  to  bring  the  teach- 
mg  of  cookery  close  home  to  the  cottages.  In  the  country  they  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  shops  and  getting  tne  snip|>ings  of  the  fowls,  the  trimmingf^  of 
fish,  and  so  on;  they  had  potatoes,  pigs,  and  their  gardens^  and  once  or  twice  a  week, 
perhaps,  they  had  a  bit  of  meat.  The  labourers  wanted  to  be  taught  not  to  wa^te 
that  meat,  not  to  burn  it  in  the  frying-pan,  and  it  was  extremely  diflScult  to  intro- 
duce systematic  teaching  of  this  cookery  into  countrr  places  in  schools.  The  poi^r 
children  in  the  country  had  great  difficulties  in  the  food  question  ail  the  way  through. 
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and  what  they  had  to  do  wais  to  teach  them  very  simply  how  to  make  the  befit  of 
small  matei-iiUB.  He  had  seen  this  result  come  from  tne  teaching  of  Miss  Barnett, 
and  the  study  of  Miss  Ghitbrie  Wright's  book,  in  a  west  country  village,  where  oat- 
meal was  never  heard  of,  but  where  rice  had  been  used  for  many  years,  being  sold 
at  cost  ])rice  to  the  poor;  it  had  led  to  this  result,  that  the  farmer's  wives,  and  other 
persons  in  the  middle  ranks,  were  so  thoroughly  made  alive  to  the  difference  between 
starch  food  and  albuminous  food  that  it  wa»  resolved  at  once  to  use  Scotch  oatmeal 
^  and  split  peas  as  weU  as  rice,  and  in  that  village  now,  for  the  last  three  years,  that 
oatmeal  was  largely  used  by  sixty  labourers'  wives.  That  was  a  practical  proof 
of  what  might  be  done  by  bringing  the  teaching  home  to  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
try.   ♦♦  ^    . 

Miss  Robinson  said:  In  mentioning  the  books  for  training  teachers,  she  had  sim« 

ply  spoken  of  those  used  in  their  own  schools.    Thev  did  recommend  ''  Rudiments 

of  Cookery,  with  some  account  of  Food  and  its  Uses, '  a  httle  manual  by  **  A.  C.  M." 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  said:  That  in  the  book  he  had  mentioned  almost  every  book 

which  had  been  named  was  included  in  a  list  recommended. 

IN  COOKINO,  THE  COMMON  PBOPLE  OF  THE  CONTINENT  COULD  GIVE  VALUABLE 
LESSONS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

Mrs.  Webster  said:  She  had  known  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching  of  cooking  in 
the  London  Board  Schools,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Cookery  Committee  for 
some  time,  but  there  was  one  fault  in  the  programme  which  she  believed  existed  all 
over  England,  and  it  has  not  been  alludea  to,  either  in  the  paper  or  by  any  of  the 
speakers,  though  Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  pointed  out  a  kindred  one.  Li  what  they 
were  doing  in  teaching  EngUsh  girls  to  cook,  the  fault  seemed  to  be  in  considering 
that  Einglish  cookery  was  what  it  ought  to  be  amongst  the  poor..  They  were  accept- 
ing the  miserable  cushes  and  miserable  style  of  cooking  which  had  been  hindering 
England  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  making  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
lish homes,  not  expensive  cooking,  but  those  common  dishes  which  any  one  who 
had  been  much  abroad  and  seen  much  of  the  working  French  women  or  Italian 
women,  or  the  women  of  any  country  almost,  except,  perhaps,  the  Spanish,  were 
familiar  with.  They  made  a  gooi  eatable  dish  out  of  materials  which  an  English- 
women would  think  of  no  use,  and  not  only  that,  but  would  cook  you,  in  some  lit- 
tle dirty  hovel  where  you  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  fit  materials,  a  dinner 
which  people,  possibly  having  some  knowledge  of  cooking  and  a  refined  taste, 
could  eat,  whereas  they  could  not,  in  England,  eat  a  meal  given  to  them  bv  the 
wife  of  a  working  man  enjoying  a  comfortable  income  as  good  as  that  of  any 
curate.  She  did  not  blame  the  Cookery  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board — 
she  had  been  a  member  of  it,  and  shared  the  responsibility  if  ther6  had  been  any 
short  coming — but  there  was  some  room  for  improvement,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
cooking,  but  also  in  regard  to  dietary. 

SUCH  COOKING  AS  WA^  VTITHIN  THE  MEANS  OP  THE  ARTISANS  TO  PROVIDE,  SHOULD 
BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  said:  They  had  only  heard  of  women  cooks,  though  he  had 
always  understood  men  made  the  best  cooks,  but  perhaps  times  were  chang- 
ing. *  *  *  .  The  programme  referred  to  the  teachinc^  of  cookery  in  schools, 
but  the  general  tenour  of  the  discussion  had  referred  simply  to  elementary  schools, 
in  which  he  certainly  hoped  that  artisan  cookery  exclusively  would  be  taught. 
Some  few  years  ago  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived  they  had  had  some  experience 
of  fbrstrate  cooking,  they  paid  a  handsome  salary  for  a  teacher  of  cookery,  and  she 
really  did  teach  cookery,  and  all  the  pupil  teachers  were  instructed  how  to  make 
ices  and  all  manner  of  very  nice  things,  but  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  been 
taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  at  all  useful.  If  cookery  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  must  be  artisan  cookery,  for  two  reasons:  in 
the  first  idace  men  would  marry,  or  they  ought  to,  and  as  the  girls  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  good  wives  and  mothers,  they  must  be  taught  to  practise  cookery 
such  as  their  husbands  would  be  able  to  afford;  they  must  not  run  to  them  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  out  of  their  ws^^,  because  Miss  So-and-so  had  taught 
them  that  those  were  the  things  to  use.  They  must  be  taught  to  make  good  house- 
wives in  the  position  in  which  Qod  had  placed  them,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  their  husbands  could  place  at  their  disposal.  There  is  danger  of  cookery  be- 
coming a  hobby  ridden  to>  death,  and  perhaps  ultimately  excluded  from  the  Code. 
With  regard  to  teaching  cookery  in  Board  Schools,  it  would  be  no  expense  at  all  if 
they  would  only  allow  those  teachers  to  give  instruction  who  had  obtained  certifi- 
cates.   If  the  apparatus  were  found,  the  mistress  herself  would  get  all  the  materials, 
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make  them  up,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  children,  keeping  an  aocoont  which  coull 
be  produced  when  required.  He  hoped  those  who  were  at  work  in  tiiis  mait^^r 
would  not  attempt  to  run  too  fast  at  first  and  overset  the  coach. 

THE  COOKING  OF  SIMPLE  FOODS  TAUGHT  IN  LONDON  BOABD  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Davenport  Hill  said  :  she  had  much  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  cookery 
under  tlie  London  School  Board,  and  should  not  like  it  to  be  suppo^  that  th»-j 
were  altogether  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  food,  though  th»  > 
did  not  understand  as  she  could  wish ;  but  she  and  her  colleagues  were  always  rva  i  v 
to  learn,. and  try  what  they  could  do  to  improve  the  system.  They  were  now  U- 
ginuing  to  train  their  own  teachers  in  their  cookery  schools,  which  aa joined  elemen- 
tary scJbools,  but  stood  by  themselves  in  the  play-grounds.  The  Board  preferrtti 
taking  pupil  teachers,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  wish  to  pursue  tht* ir 
profession  in  an  elementary  school.  They  liad  learnt  how  to  discipline  children, 
which  was  very  necessary ;  and  after  six  months'  instruction  under  a  good  in- 
structor, and  with  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  higher  class  cookerv.  tht  y 
tumed  out  very  good  teachers.  No  doubt,  if  the  Board  could  impart  some  Inowi- 
edge  of  chemistry,  added  to  a  little  dietary,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  ♦  •  *  . 
Of  course  the  Board  did  not  tliink  of  teaching  how  to  make  ices.  Tliey  confint^l 
themselves  to  common  cookery  simply.  Mrs.  Webster  might  be  right,  and  they 
might  improve  their  dishes,  but  they  made  them  palatable ;  they  taught  how  t^ 
warm  up  cold  provisions,  how  to  boil  vegetables,  how  to  cook  meat  in  a  tasty  way. 
and  tliey  also  insisted  on  cookery  for  the  sick,  which  they  considered  most  essential: 
how  to  make  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  gruel,  porridge,  &c.,  and  how  to  make  cofftv. 
They  were  obliged  to  sell  what  they  cooked ;  it  was  no  use,  theref<»>e,  to  V^m  «k 
dishes  which  would  not  sell.  The  London  School  Board  spent  about  £100  a  month 
in  mere  food,  an  important  item  of  expense.  When  ihej  began,  and  for  some  years 
after,  they  lost  money  ;  but  they  were  just  now  beginning  to  avoid  loas,  and' tin  y 
hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  receipts  would  balance  the  outgoings.  Tlu-y 
were  always  striving  to  improve  the  mode  of  teaching  as  much  as  possible,  and  iliij 
not  at  all  suppose  they  were  yet  perfect. 

A  tribute  to  sir  henry  cx)le  as  the  pioneer  in  introducing  cookery 

SCHOOI^. 

The  Chairman  (Colonel  Donnelly),  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  had 
had  on  occasion  to  cook  his  own  dinner,  which  brought  the  fact  very  strongly  honif 
to  his  mind  that  if  he  had  not  been  very  hungry  he  ought  not  much  have  approved  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  knowtliat  all  men  were  to  be  considered  to  be  ignorant 
of  cookery,  for  they  had  heard  of  a  cordon  lilexi  among  men ;  at  any  rate,  if  men 
were  not  so  often  cooks  ajs  women  were,  they  all  appreciated  the  result  of  the 
women's  labour.  It  was  really  astonishing  how  little  was  done  to  put  cookery  on  a 
rational  footing  in  England,  and  very  likely  it  c^me  from  the  fact  of  our  ha^'in^: 
such  gixxl  meat,  but  the  steps  being  now  taken  to  teach  cooking  would  no  doubt,  in 
time,  l)ear  good  fruit.  He  remembered  how  a  few  years  ago  his  old  friend.  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  advocated  this  subject,  and  how  he  was  laughed  at  for  ao  doing,  Iwt 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  now  being  seen,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  present  movement  for  cookery  schools.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  what  Miss  Maitland  had  said,  that  the  teaching  of  cookerv  should  l«e 
strictly  educational,  and  he  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ifiss  Calder 
for  her  admirable  paper. 

PRACTICAL  COMMENTS  BY  MISS  CALDSB. 

Miss  Fanny  Calder  said  :  Two  or  three  things  had  been  said  which  she  did  not 
like  to  leave  unanswered.  To  begin  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rule,  if  he  wouM 
look  at  the  lists  of  what  was  taught  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Cookery,  he  would 
see  that  the  whole  twenty  lessons  cost  £1  17s.  lOd.,  and  he  could  not  fear  many 
ices  or  such  high  class  dishes  from  that.  As  to  gas  stoves,  they  were  extremely 
useful,  and,  in  fact,  cookery  could  not  be  introdu^d  into  some  schools  unless  th^y 
were  used.  They  never  heard  of  any  smell  coming  from  them  or  any  incooven- 
ience.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  spoken  of  the  difficultv  of  getting  school  teachin;; 
into  the  country,  but  at  the  present  time  in  the  verv  heart  of  North  Wales,  at  Ft*- 
ti niog,  the  course  of  lessons  was  going  on.  The  mothers  did  not  teach  their  children : 
they  Knew  very  little  themselves,  and  never  took  any  trouble  to  teach.  She  kne'* 
that  in  Wales,  and  other  districts,  where  the  children  were  taught  cooking,  tbey 
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cooked  the  food  at  home,  and  the  parents  were  very  much  pleased.  These  children 
mostly  left  school  before  they  were  twelve,  and  went  out  into  the  world,  probably 
to  become  mothers,  and  they  obtained  much  useful  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
their  homes  clean,  comfortable,  and  attractive,  and  how  to  make  good  use  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  food  which  would  come  in  their  way.  They  did  teach  them 
how  to  use  the  simplest  utensils,  for,  as  she  had  said  in  the  paper,  they  wished  to 
make  the  smallest  mcomes  stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  families,  and 
therefore  thev  must  use  very  simple  and  cheap  things.  With  regard  to  dietary,  if 
any  one  would  look  at  the  plans  and  lists,  and  copies  of  receipts*  which  were  on  the 
table,  they  would  see  the  system  adopted ;  every  sort  of  food  was  represented,  and 
the  children  were  taught  how  they  could  supply  one  kind  of  food  by  another  in 
times  of  need.  There  was  very  great  waste  of  good  food  in  England,  because  the 
MTomen  did  not  know  its  nature  and  how  to  use  it.  The  elder  children  were  taught 
the  nature  of  the  food  they  cooked.  She  would  also  add  that  the  gutter  children  of 
the  night  and  the  ragged  schools  sometimes  passed  a  better  examination  than  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  who  were  now  receiving  instruction. 

General  instruction  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of  food,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  understand  why  one  class  of.  food  is  more  healthy  and 
more  economical  than  another,  and  may  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
all  food  in  an  appetizing  and  attractive  manner,  both  essential  to 
true  economy  in  food,  is  fully  as  important  for  children  in  America 
as  it  can  be  in  England.  The  experiences  recited  during  this  discus- 
sion go  to  show  that  in  England  at  least,  the  teaching  of  economical 
cooking  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  If  such  knowledge  could 
become  general  throughout  the  United  States,  the  gain  in  prosperity, 
in  health,  in  temperance,  and  in  domestic  happiness  would  be  simply 
incalculable.  The  Americans  have  long  been  characterized  as  a 
nation  of  dyspeptics;  but  the  prevalence  throughout  the  country  of 
cooks  and  housewives  competent  to  the  economical,  healthy  cooking 
of  palatable  food,  would  go  far  towards  effectually  eradicating  dys- 
pepsia. 
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IV. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN 

BELGIUM. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  presence  of  delegates  from  so  many  countries  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Education  in  London  in  1884,  resulted  in  a  most 
interesting  presentation  of  the  views  held  by  the  various  foreign 
educators  concerning  the  topics  discussed.  The  accounts  there  given 
by  these  distinguished  educators,  of  the  systems  and  methods  adopted 
in  their  several  countries  are,  in  themselves,  valuable  contributions 
to  the  contemporary  literature  of  education. 

In  connection  with  the  various  papers  and  discussions  by.  Ameri- 
can and  English  educators  just  given,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
practical  training  of  rirls,  the  following  paper  by  the  leading  edu- 
cational official  of  Belgium,  with  the  accompanying  programme  of 
the  compulsory  industrial  work  required  in  the  schools  of  that  coun- 
try, will  be  found  of  interest. 

The  importance  of  providing  a  corps  of  carefully  trained  teachers, 
when  any  new  study  is  to  be  put  in  the  schools  of  a  countrv,  is,' as 
will  be  seen,  fully  appreciated  by  the  **  Director-General.^'  The 
practical  suggestions,  relating  to  th«  training  of  these  leachers,  which 
accompany  this  paper  in  the  form  of  "  notes"  will  be  found  of  value. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Belgium  scheme  comprises  the  whole  field  of 
domestic  economy,  of  which  cooking  is  but  a  part,  although  a  very 
important  part. 

ON  THE  TEAQHINQ  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

By  V.  J.  Qkrmain,  D'rectar-Oeneral  of  Primary  Education  in  Belgium. 

The  most  distinguiBhed  authorities  of  our  time  on  educational  matters  have  laid 
down  this  principle,  that  primary  education  has  for  its  object: — 1st,  to  train  concor- 
dantly  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  which,  in  children,  constitute 
human  nature  and  di^piity;  2nd,  to  prepare  children  not  for  one  profession  exclu- 
sively, by  special  trainmg,  but  for  all  professions  (though  within  restricted  limits,  it 
is  true)  by  a  general  education  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  ultimate  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  turn  primary  schools  into  apprenticeship  schools  for  pre- 
paring children  for  various  traaes;  it  is  ignoring  the  want  of  a  j)revious  training  of 
the  faculties,  before  applying  them  to  manual  work,  to  production. 

But  if  the  task  of  preparing  children  for  special  trades  cannot  be  made  incumbent 
on  schools,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  teaching  should  embrace,  together  with 
the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  those  branches  that  can  assist  in  forming  clever  arti- 
sans, intelligent  agriculturists,  and  provident  and  thrifty  housekeepers,  t.  e.,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  sciences  and  agriculture,  sanitation,  domestic  economy,  and 
needlework  (in  girls'  schools),  ^^metrical  figures  and  drawings,  and  the  making  of 
paper,  millboard  and  wood  objects  (in  boys'  schools). 

Besides  their  advantages  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  these  various  branches 
of  study  have  a  highly  educational  value. 

1.  They  promote  attention  and  methodical  observation,  impress  on  the  mind  ac- 
curate and  clear  notions,  affording  to  intellectual  activity  the  elements  upon  which 
it  will  have  to  be  displayed. 
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3.  They  offer  numerous  opportunities  to  accustom  the  mind  to  perform  with  pre- 
cision  its  proper  functions,  such  as  analyzing,  comparing,  judging,  abstracting, 
generahzing,  classifying. 

3.  They  awaken  and  develop  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

4.  They  promote  a  taste  for  order  and  for  work,  and  facilitate  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  a  number  of  professions. 

Our  object  is  more  especially  to  examine  in  this  paper  the  principles  upon  which 
the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  and  needlework  may  properly  be  oiganized  in 
girls'  schools, 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  development  now  given  to  tbe  education  and  training  of  women  has  for  its 
special  object  to  prepare  them  for  their  domestic  duties.  After  what  may  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  their  moral  obligations,  the  most  important  duties  of  women  are 
to  preserve  their  children's  health;  to  keep  their  house  with  cleanliness,  cnrder,  and 
economy:  to  make  their  home  attractive,  and,  as  Madame  Henry  Greville  says,  t) 
provide  for  those  around  them,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  the  greatest  amount  of 
material  and  mental  comfort. 

**  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house;  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with 
her  own  hands." 

This  has  become  proverbial,  and  it  is  often  said  that  the  wives  cause  the  prosper 
ity  or  the  ruin  of  families.  *  The  schools  must  train  orderly,  saving  women,  who 
will  know  the  value  of  thrift— women  who  will  be  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  and 
never  of  tWe  ruin  of  their  families — ^women  who  may  be  the  worthy  companions  of 
kheir  husbands — women  Hke  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Scripture,  whose  price  is 
lar  above  rubies. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Training-schools  are  the  foundation  of  primary  schools.  We  have  therefore  to 
examine,  m  the  first  place,  what  is  the  destination  of  training-^hools  for  female 
teachers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  economy: 

1st.  The  interior  organization  of  the  scliool  must  be  for  the  students  a  practical 
school  of  domestic  economy.  ^ 

2nd.  A  regular  course  of  lectures  on  domestic  economy  must  be  given  on  the  princi- 
ple of  observation  and  practical  experiments. 

First,  the  whole  house  must  be  a  model  of  cleanliness,  order,  economy,  simplic- 
ity. Thus  the  head-mistress,  teachers,  and  punils  must  avoid  studied  elegance: 
they  must  be  neatly  dressed,  but  without  sucn  nnery  as  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  duties  of  teachers.  The  directress  must  often  remind  them  that  simplicity 
is  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful.  She  should  not  forget  that  practice  only  makes  good 
housewives.  The  students  must  mend  their  own  clothes,  qiake  tk^eir  bed^,  set  their 
things  to  rights;  they  should  be  made  to  lay  the  cloth  in  the  dining-hall,  and  attend 
in  turns  to  the  furniture,  the  library,  and  the  collections.  Once  a  week,  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon,  a  certain  number  of  students  should,  under  the  direction  of 
the  stewardess,  and  with  the  help  of  the  cook,  prepare  the  principal  m^;  on  such 
days  dinner  should  be  served  towards  the  evening. 

The  students  must  often  be  taught  the  judicious  use  of  money.  In  families,  it 
is  generally  the  husband  who  earns  the  money,  and  the  wife  who  superintends  the 
exyjenses ;  let  her  exercise  a  wise  discretion ;  if  l^e  money  be  well  spent,  the  family 
prospers ;  if  not,  it  declines.  The  first  care  of  a  housemfe  should  be  to  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  her  expenses.  In  the  first  place,  she  must  prenare  a  budget. 
To  make  purchases  first,  and  then  to  think  how  the  money  sludl  be  obtained  in 
order  to  pay,  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Let,  therefore,  the  training- 
schools  teach  a  simple  and  easy  system  of  book-keeping,  which  will  enable  house- 
wives to  see  at  once  and  accurately  the  assets  and  habilities  of  the  family;  let  tiie 
students  be  taught  not  to  incur  unnecessary  expenses,  and  the  danger  of  buving  on 
credit.  They  must  also  be  taught  how,  by  savmg  money,  a  capital  is  formed  which 
quickly  increases;  this  can  be  done  by  practice,  each  student  having  an  account  in 
tne  savings-bank.  They  should  be  compelled  to  keep  their  accounts  in  a  regular 
manner;  the  money  given  them  by  their  parents  to  pay  for  the  school  expenses,  the 
washing  of  their  clothes,  and  other  sundry  disbursements,  the  Government  and 
Provincial "  purses,^'  or  scholarships,  constitute  their  assets ^  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  carefully  note  all  the  payments  they  make. 

It  may  be  hoped  that,  when  they  will  become  teachers,  they  will  lureserre  the 
good  habits  they  formed  when  at  the  training-school.  Having  thus  been  educated. 
they  will  help  in  training  young  girls  capable  of  keeping  an  establishment  with 
order,  regularity,  and  comfort,  thus  ensuring  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 
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SUMMAHY  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

Second.  The  programme  of  the  regular  course  of  domestic  economy,  to  be  under- 
line in  training-schools  for  female  teachers  in  Belgium,  has  been  settled  as  follows 
by  ministerial  decree  of  the  18th  of  July,  1881: — 

I.  On  the  qualities  of  a  good  housewife. 

3.  On  the  conditions  requisite  to  make  dwellings  healthy.  Ventilation.  Clean- 
liness. 

8.  Furniture;  how  to  keep  it  i.i  repair.  Kitchen  utensils;  their  material,  how  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

4.  Heating  and  lighting.    Practical  advice. 

5.  Laundry.  Use  of  soap;  on  the  use  of  liquid  chlorides.  Scouring.  On  the 
uses  and  danger  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  alcohol,  oxalic  acid. 

6.  On  the  keeping  in  repair  of  Imen,  bedding,  and  clothes. 

7.  Practical  advice  on  food.  Qualities  of  various  kinds  of  food;  how  to  preserve 
food:  bread,  potatoes,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  fat,  vegetables,  fruits,  groceries. 

8.  General  notions  of  culinary  preparations.    Waiting  at  table. 

9.  Drinks:  water,  milk,  beer,  wine,  coffee. 

10.  Drawing  up  of  detailed  estimate  for  furnishing  a  female  teacher's  house. 

II.  Young  ladies' dress. 

12.  Accounts  of  an  establishment.    Practical  exercises. 

13.  Kitchen  gardening. 

Note, — The  necessarv  measures  shall  be  taken  in  order  that  during  the  first  year 
student-teachers  may  be  practically  instructed  in  the  service  of  the  table,  the  keep- 
ing in  order  of  bedrooms,  and  the  most  important  culinary  preparations.  The 
directress  shall  be  very  careful  in  preventing  the  practical  ^ucation  of  student- 
teachers  from  being  turned  into  the  performance  oi  menial  duties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

INSTETJCnON  IN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  MUST  BE  PRACTICAL. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw  up  a  good  prog^mme ;  but  there  is  soi^etimes 
a  wide  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. 

What  are  the  fundamental  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  teachers  of  domestic  econ- 
omy? 

In  the  first  place,  domestic  economy  must  be  taught  in  training  and  primary 
schools  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  sciences,  viz.,  on  the  principle  of  observation 
and  practical  experiments. 

It  has  been  proved  that  purely  oral  lessons  give  but  indifferent  results ;  the  teach- 
ing of  domestic  economy  must  be  decidedly  clear  and  practical.  A  few  examples 
-wui  explain  our  idea. 

It  is  indispensable'that  a  house-wife  should  be  made  to  understand  that  she  ou^ht 
to  take  every  precaution  against  sewer-gas.  A  simple  dissertation  on  this  subject 
is  insufficient.  By  means  of  a  special  model  it  should  be  explained  how  the  house 
drains  are  connected  with  the  tovm  sewers ;  .the  working  of  the  air- valves,  their 
position  and  use,  should  be  illustrated  by  means  of  models  ;  models  of  sinks  and 
water-closets  should  be  shoMna ,  and  their  mechanism  explained.  As  to  disinfectants, 
the  students  should  be  taught  to  use  them  practically,  and  in  the  required  propor- 
tions. 

The  system  of  petroleum  lamps,  for  example,  should  be  described  with  gi-eat  care, 
with  the  help  of  a  special  model  showing  all  the  details.  The  teacher  wul  have  to 
give  the  reasons  for  which  the  regular  and  proper  trimming  of  such  lamps  is  indis- 
pensable, and  to  explain  the  various  improvements  introducsd  in  petroleum  lamps 
to  prevent  explosions. 

It  will  not  oe  sufficient,  when  dealing  with  naphtha,  to  say  that  it  is  highly 
inflammable ;  this  fact  must  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment. 

With  regard  to  copper  vessels,  it  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  verdigris ;  the  formation  of  this  poisonous  substance 
must  be  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  filters,  it  should  be  explained  how 
filters  are  made,  and  a  few  experiments  should  follow  to  show  the  absorbent  and 
antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  COLLECTIONS  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  ESSENTIAL. 

As  8  cmisequence,  it  is  indispensable  to  establish  in  all  training  schools  collections 
destined  to  illustrate  the  various  branches  of  study.  Experiments  should  be  more 
often  resorted  to,  and  the  students  should  be  called  upon  to  form  for  themselves 
collections  relating  to  the  various  subjects  taught  them.  V^OOQ  IC 
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In  the  Belgian  section  (Health  Exhibition)  a  yery  exhaustive  ooUectioii  is  to  l> 
found  of  the  different  articles  and  models  which  compose  a  museum  of  dome^tr 
economy  for  training  schools.  The  objects  in  this  museum  have  been  oontribute^': 
by  the  Belgian  training  schools ;  the  classification  adopted  is  that  of  tiie  aJbove^ 
mentioned  programme. 

Another  remark  I  have  to  make  on  training  schools  is  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  include  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  connf^> 
tion  with  domestic  economy  the  following  subject — '*  Kitchen  Gardening.*'  In 
order  to  teach  properly  this  kind  of  gardening,  training  schoOb  for  female  teach^i> 
should  have  a  garden  for  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  laid  out  accxx^irnK  t^ 
the  most  approved  methods,  where  the  future  teachers  may  have  practical  lessoLs 
during  recreation  time  and  on  holidays. 

Kitchen  gardening  should  be  taught  rather  to  female  student-teachers  than  U* 
male  teachers,  to  young  girls  rather  than  to  youn^  men,  because  it  is  generally  tht- 
wife  who  attends  to  the  kitchen  garden.  An  emment  French  ap^rictuturist.  M.  P. 
Joigneaux,  says  on  this  subject : —  ''It  cannot  be  believed  how  quickly  horticultural 
knowledge  is  assimilated  by  women.  For  the  ver^  reason  tiiat  they  practice  gar- 
denin)^  indifferently,  and  are  fully  alive  to  its  advantages,  they  would  always  Ik- 
well  disposed  to  receive  favorably  an^r  advice  given  to  them  ;  and  it  would  be'  set^n 
that  they  would  make  more  progress  in  a  year  or  two  than  the  beet  intentianed  m%m 
in  five  or  six  years." 

PBOQRAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

What  must  be  taught  of  domestic  economy  in  primary  schools? 

In  my  opinion  the  teaching  carried  on  by  means  of  'jpractical  lessons,  of  lectures 
and  dictations,  should  include  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  programme  of  th^ 
training  schools,  and  particularly  all  that  refers  to  the  cleanliness  of  dwellings,  the 
keeping  in  good  order  of  furniture,  the  laundry,  and  the  preparation  of  ordinarr 
dishes.  As  in  the  training  schools,  the  teacher  should  illustrate  her  lessons  hy 
models,  and  give  to  her  teaching  the  most  practical  character  possible.  Oaie  shouM 
be  taken  that  the  pupils  form  collections  of  samples  of  various  textiles,  of  colonial 
produce,  of  substances  used  for  laundry  purposes,  for  the  cleaning  of  cloUies,  &c., 
at  the  same  time  taking  all  necessary  precautions  to  guard  against  lul  possible  danger. 

After  leaving  the  primary  schools,  it  is  desirable  that  young  girls  belongiiig  to  the 
^orkin^  classes  should  attend  the  **  ecoles  menag^res''  (housekeeiHng  spools),  tiie 
lessons  m  which  are  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  lectures  on  dbmeslic  ecoo- 
omy  in  training-schools. 

In  these  '*  ecoles  m^nag^res^  sewing  and  dress-cutting,  washing  and  ironing, 
housekeeping  and  cooking  are  practically  taught. 

Let  us  sincerely  hope  that  all  these  institutions  may  prove  as  completely  adapts 
for  their  destination  as  can  be  wished,  and  may  educate  young  girls  who  will  know 
how  to  make  a  home  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  decent.  "  The  'ecoles  m^nag^r(» * " 
says  Madame  Hippolyte  Meunier,  **may  and  ^ould  teach  every  young  girl  that 
her  future  duty  will  be  to  make  her  home  happv, agreeable,  and  pure ;  to  omamtni 
it  with  a  few  fiowers,  to  decorate  it ;  and  to  make  it  attractive  by  allowing  full  plav 
to  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  light-giving  and  air-purifying  sun;  by  increaiiiru 
through  her  constant  wisdom,  the  resources  of  comfort,  and  by  displaying  the  treas- 
ures of  her  mind  and  heart" 

NEEDLEWORK. 

The  following  are  the  various  kinds  of  needlework  the  teaching  of  which  has  been 
made  compulsory  in  the  Belgian  primary  schools  since  the  year  1877  :— 

FIRST  OR  ELEMENTARY  GRADE : 

1.  Knitting  a  hand  or  garter  (two  needles),  various  stitches— plain  stitch ;  seanr 
stitch ;  ribs ;  intakes ;  missing  and  picking  up  stitches. 

2.  Knitting  circular  objects  (four  needles)— mittens. 

8.  Socks,  study  of  the  proportions ;  mounting  and  knittiiig. 

SECOND  grade: 

Going  over  preceding  grade. 

1.  Knitting  stocking ;  proportions  of  the  various  parts ;  drawing  of  a  stockinc 
and  its  various  proportionate  parts ;  motmtingand  knittini^ ;  nuxleof  measoring  the 
stocking  whilst  it  is  being  made ;  mode  of  strengthening  heel. 

2.  Marking  on  canvas :  alphabets  and  ciphers.  .     r^r^mo 
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3.  RodimentB  of  sewing :  ronning-Btitch,  6dde-stitch,  stitchiDg,  sewing,  seaming, 
liemming,  douUe-seaming,  selvedge  seams,  folded  seams. 

4.  Making  of  easy  and  simple  sewn  objects :  towels,  napkins,  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, aprons,  underclothing,  mending,  and  patching. 

THIRD  GRADE: 

Going  over  preceding  grade. 

1.  Knitting  petticoats,  vests,  mittens,  gloves. 

2.  Marking  linen  :  alphabets  and  ciphers. 

3.  Stitching,  puckering,  button-holes,  eyelets. 

4.  Mending  clothes,  darning  stockings,  patching  clothes  and  linen,  fine  darning 
of  tables  and  ordinary  linen. 

5.  Makii^  and  cutting  clothing,  and  particularly  under-clothing. 

Note  .-—Fancy  work,  crochet,  embroidery,  tapestiy,  and  net-work  shall  only  be 
taught  to  pupils  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  useful  work.  Notwithstanding 
the  progress  realized  in  recent  years,  manv  schools  have  remained  below  the  mark 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  needlework  and  dress-cutting. 

The  want  of  method  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  inferiority.  A  number  of 
teachers  have  adopted  the  inoividual  method,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pupils  are 
engaged  during  the  same  class  on  works  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  engaged  on  the  same  kind  of  work ;  but  the  teacher  does  not  endeavor  to 
obtain  simultaneous  exercises ;  she  goes  from  one  pupil  to  another,  and  ^ves  advice 
to  each  one  individually.  In  order  to  maintain  discipline,  reading  or  singing  goes 
on  whilst  needlework  is  beihg  done ;  it  is  thus  forgotten  that  full  and  undivided 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  needlework,  as  well  as  to  an v  other  branch 
of  study. 

To  ensure  success  the  teacher  must  apply  to  the  lessons  in  needlework  the  me- 
thodical principles  to  which  we  think  it  our  duty  here  to  call  attention. 

1.  All  needlework  indispensable  in  every  household  should  be  taught  (in  schools),- 
and  the  task  of  the  teachers  is  not  accomplished  until  all  the  pupiK  know  how  to 
cut  and  make  bed  and  ordixiary  clothes :  sheets,  pillow-cases,  aprons,  underclothing, 
children's  dresses,  men's  shirts,  boys' vests  and  knickerbockers,  dressing-gowns,  &c. 

Fancy  work  may  be  taught  only  to  pupils  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kmds  o£^e- 
f  ul  work.  ^ 

2.  The  lessons  to  be  gi^en  on  the  simultaneous  method. 

8.  Every  lesson  to  b^^in  with  a  short  survey  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

4.  Every  new  kind  of  work  shall  be  the  object  of  an  oral  lesson  including,  if  need 
he',  (a)  a  study  of  the  various  detailed  parts  of  the  object  to  be  made ;  (6)  the  execu- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  work  by  various  intuitive  processes  (after  Frobel's  system, 
canvas  frame,  and  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  slate,  and  copy-books) ;  (c)  questions 
by  means  of  which  the  teacher  shall  invite  various  remarks,  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween various  objects  and  ascertain  that  the  pupils  have  understood  the  subject. 

5.  After  the  oral,  demonstrative,  and  intuitive  lesson  comes  the  application,  or, 
properly  speaking,  the  practical  lesson,  during  which  the  teacher  shall  allow  the 
pupils  considerable  freedom  and  initiative. 

6.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  absolutely  necessary.  Various  methods  may  be  ap- 
plied. In  certain  cases  the  mutual  system  may  be  resorted  to.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  pupil  having  made  a  hem  on  the  canvas-frame,  the  others,  after  exchangmg  their 
work,  examine,  each  in  her  own  special  department,  whether  in  the  work  submitted 
to  them  the  stitches  are  properly  and  regularly  made. 

7.  In  the  higher  division,  the  pupils  shall,  from  time  to  time,  write  essays  ac- 
companied by  designs ;  they  will  thus  compose  for  their  own  private  use  a  guide  to 
dress-cutting  and  making.  * 

8.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  form  a  collection  of  the  various  objects 
they  have  made— garters,  mittens,  stockings,  &c.— for  the  children  wiU  not  fail  to 
tryand  increase  their  coUections. 

The  application  of  intuitive  processes  requires  great  attention.  The  first  condi- 
tion to  be  fulfilled  before  undertaking  work  of  any  kind  is  to  understand  it  well  in 
its  details.  A  teacher  gifted  with  an  in^nious  disposition  will  be  able  to  invent 
intuitive  processes  of  her  own.  For  knitted  work,  for  instance,  she  will  prepare 
objects  worked  with  very  stout  yam,  and  have  them  pasted  on  pieces  of  cardboard 
which  she  tvill  use  for  explaining  difficult  stitches. 

The  canvas-frame  is  indispensable  for  the  intuitive  teaching  of  sewing,  marking, 
tapestry,  stocking-darning. 

Large  diagrams  hung  on  the  walls  for  studying  dress-cutting  will  be  f oimd  useful 
to  teachers  who  are  not  proficient  in  the  art  of  drawing  on  the  black-board. ^^ ,  ^ 
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USEFULNESS  OF  DRAWING  IN  TEACHING  THIS  STUDY. 

Too  much  stress  could  not  be  laid  on  the  usefulness  of  drawing  ss  a  help  to  the 
study  of  needlework.  With  the  help  of  diagrams  the  intuitive  study  of  all  kinds 
of  work  becomes  possible.  The  following,  by  way  of  example,  are  a  few  of  the  fig- 
ures to  be  drawn  on  the  black-board: — 

Knitting, — Plain  stitches,  plain  and  seam  stitches,  drawing  of  a  sock,  drawing  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  stocking,  drawing  of  darning  stitches,  drawing  of  picking-up 
stitches,  drawing  of  marking  stitches. 

Sewing. — Diagrams  representing  running-stitch,  stitching,  side-stitch,  hem-«eani, 
button-hole  stitching;  the  mode  of  joining  pieces,  patching,  and  mending;  diagrams 
showing  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  economically. 

The  training  schools  must,  in  the  first  j^Ace,  enable  their  students  to  realize  the 
programme  set  for  the  popular  schools.  The  only  means  of  securing  this  result  is 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  tlie  lessons  taught,  both  in  the  training  and  in  the  pri- 
mary schools. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  teaching  of  needlework,  as  apnlied  to 
student-teachers,  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  teaching  in  primary  schools;  stu- 
dent-teachers are  taught  more  fully  dress-cutting  and  making;  they  are  taught  to 
use  the  sewing-machine,  as  also  certain  fancy  work;  they  undergo  a  special  course 
of  training;  but  all  this  teaching  should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  methodical  spirit. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  principles,  temporary 
training  classes  should  be  established  for  the  teachers  of  primary  and  training 
schools. 

The  Belgian  Section  (Health  Exhibition)  comprises  two  methodical  exhibitions  of 
needlework,  thjit  of  training  schools,  and  that  of  primary  schools.  The  works  and 
patterns  are  clitesified  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  official  pro^amme. 

In. Belgium  the  Ck>mmunal  administration  supplies  gratuitously  the  children  of 
the  poor  with  the  necessary  materials  for  needlework. 

The  following  is  the  programme  adopted  for  the  training  schools: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  SUocking'knitting,—Iie]&tiYe  proportions  of  various  parts,  diagram  represent- 
ing stocking  and  proportionate  parts,  mounting  and  knitting,  measuring  stocking 
whilst  it  is  being  made,  mode  of  strengthening  heel. 

II.  JlfarAnii^.— Marking-stitch  on  canvas,  alphabet  and  ciphers,  marking-stitch  on 
linen. 

III.  Rudiments  of  sewing:  various  stitches,  hemming,  seaming,  stitching,  puck- 
ering, button-holes,  eyelets.  Cutting  and  making:  sheets  and  pulow-cases,  aprons, 
and  under-clothing. 

IV.  Mending  clothes  and  linen. 

V.  Fancy  work,  tapestry,  crochet. 

SECX>ND  TEAR. 

- 1.  Knitting.— Fettico&tBy  vests,  mittens,  gloves. 

II.  Sewing. — Cutting  and  making  underclothing,  night-gowns,  flannel  vests, 
children's  dresses,  men*s  shirts. 

III.  Darning  and  mending  stockings,  fine  darning  (table  and  ordinary  linen). 

IV.  Fancy  work:  crochet,  embroidered  initials,  etc. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.  Sewing. — Cutting  and  making  men's  shirts,  boy's  vests  and  knickerbockers, 
young  girl's  dressing-gowns  and  dresses. 

II.  How  to  use  the  sewing-machine. 

III.  Fancy  work. 

IV.  The  teaching  of  needlework  in  Primary  Schools:  (a)  Knowledge  of  meUnv 
dology  to  be  acquired  by  needlework  teachers;  (6)  Programme  of  Primary  Schools 
(20  July,  1880);  (c)  Necessity  of  simultaneous  method  for  teaching  needlework  as 
well  as  other  branches;  (<f)  Account  of  the  intuitive  methods  to  whidi  t€achf;r» 
must  resort;  (e)  Application  of  drawing  to  the  teacliing  of  needlework,  and  partic- 
ularly to  dress  and  linen  cutting;  (/)  On  the  system  of  teaching,  explanations, 
questions;  (gr)  Didactic  exercises. 

In  primary  schools  four  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  needlework;  in  training 
schools  the  time  devoted  to  needlework  is  four  hours  weekly  during  tlie  flrst  aou 
second  years,  and  three  hours  weekly  during  the  third  ypii^d  by  V^OOQIC 


V. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE. 

JBYM.  SAUCISy  LATE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  papers  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  are  among 
those  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers, the  latest*  being  received  just  as  the  proof -sheets  of  tnis  Appen- 
dix are  in  hand,  and  are  therefore,  here  added  as  they  contain  a 
synopsis  of  the  manual  work  given  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
France  to  girls,  as  well  as  boys. 

From  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Butler  and  issued  as  a  "  Leaflet"  f 
is  taken  the  following  brief  memoir  of  this  distinguished  Educational 
Reformer. 

On  December  1, 1889,  there  died  at  Paris  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  aee,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  has  nibre  ably  and  persistently  urged  the  cause  of  that  eaucation, 
sometimes  ddled  new  which  is  based  entirely  upon  a  study  of  the  nature  and  capac- 
ities of  the  child — ^M.  Salicis.  Notln  France  only,  nor  even  in  Europe  alone,  was 
M.  Salicis  known ;  the  upholders  of  the  argument  for  a  natural  education  and  man- 
ual training  in  England  and  the  United  States  gladly  recognized  in  him  an  inspir- 
ing leader  and  fnend.  The  work  to  which  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools  of  France,  has  already 
produced  abundant  results.  Of  all  the  civihzed  nations  France  is  to-da}r  far  in  the 
van  in  the  matter  of  offering  to  her  citizens  a  thorough  and  practical  primary  edu- 
cation. If  evidence  of  this  bad  previously  been  wanting,  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  proved  it  conclusively.  For  this  high  honor  which  is  justly  due  to  France,  M. 
Salicis  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

M.  Salicis  was  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Charente-Inferieure  on  June  17, 
1818,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  Eoole  Polytech.- 
nique. 

He  entered  the  Navy,  saw  active  service  in  the  Crimea,  was  active 
in  Paris  during  the  siege  by  the  Germans,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  a  representative  from  Paris  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Almost  immediately  he  began  to  agitate  for  the  addition  of  manual  training  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  By  manual  training  M.  Salicis  did  not 
mean  apprentic^ihip  or  technical  teaching,  but  manual  training  as  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Education  has  defined  it  and  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  United  States  by 
its  more  intelligent  advocates.  It  was  one  of  M.  Salicis*  favorite  illustrations,  when 
reproached  for  attempting  to  make  a  workshop  of  the  school,  that  manual  training 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of  the  workman  or  the  artist  that  orthog- 
raphy does  to  literature  or  poetry.  He  saw  that  the  hand  is  of  supreme  intellect- 
ual importance,  that  it  is  primanly  a  vehicle  of  mental  expression  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  mind  acquires  a  large  amount  of  its  information  concerning  the 
world  of  objects.    He  saw  moreover  tiiat  in  the  neglect  of  the  training  of  the  mind 

*Kanual  Training  in  France  by  M.  Salicis,  late  Inspector-General  of  Manual 
Training,    Educational  Monographs,  No.  8,  Vol.  III.,  May,  1890. 

t  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  51,  January  16,  1890.  Gustave  Adolphe  ;WipMv>Dy 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Dgitized  by ^O^LL 
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through  the  haud,  the  schools  were  entirely  overlooking  an  essential  part  of  their 
task.  To  the  correction  of  the  tra  litional  order  of  things  in  the  schools  of  FFanc«^, 
^L  Salicis  set  himself  and  how  well  he  succeeded  the  wor.d  knows. 

THE  INTEODUCTION  OP  MA.NUAL  TRUNINa  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OP  PAKIS. 

His  first  experiment  was  in  the  now  celebrated  ^cole  de  la  rue  T\}umefort,  a 
municipal  school  in  Paris,  where  he  had  the  invaluable  co-operation  of  the  directs ^r. 
M.  Laubier.  In  that  primary  school  scores  of  children  may  to-day  be  seen  busiJy 
at  work  at  tlieir  drawmg,  modelling  or  elementary  steps  in  wood  and  iron  workiiit;. 
To  these  subiects  half  of  the  time  m  school  is  given  and  it  is  conclusive  proof  of 
their  educatronal  value  to  say  that  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  de  la  rue  Toumefnrt. 
though  devoting  much  less  time  than  their  fellow  pupils  in  other  schools  to  ttie 
more  usu^l  school  studies,  are  found  inferior  to  none  when  they  come  to  the  officiiii 
examinations  for  the  "  certifitotes  cf  primary  studies."  After  making  an  offici.il 
examination  of  the  status  of  manual  training  in  other  European  States  and  writiu*^ 
exhaustive  reports  on  what  he  had  seen>  M.  Salicis  was  appointed  in  1885  an  In- 
spector of  Public  Instruction  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating  courses  nf 
study  in  manual  training  subjects  for  the  normal  schools  and  also  for  the  primarv 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Despite  financial  and  other  obstacles  to-day  all  ibe 
normal  schools  of  France  train  their  students  to  teach  the  subjects  kaown  as  manual 
training  and  all  over  Franc 3  the  school  is  being  completed  and  rounded  out  as  rapid!  v 
as  possible  by  processes  drawn  from  the  workshops.  Just  before  his  death  >L 
Salicis  had  sent  to  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  the  manu- 
script for  a  monograph  on  Manual  Training  in  France,  wliich  will  shortly  be  print<5d 
in  the  series  of  Editcational  Monographs. 

From  the  *'  Monograph"  just  referred  to,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  : 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

It  was  in  March,  1883,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  in  favor  of  making 
manual  training  obligatory  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  instruction.  Thiis 
was  realized  in  a  much  larger  sense  the  scheme  which  Condorcet  laid  before  the  0>n- 
vention  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  which  the  strong  heads  of  the  time  naturall\' 
diibbei  Utopia ;  it  was  spoken  of  as  Condorcet's  Utopia!  Very  happilv  this  is  tho 
way  with  a  go(>dly  number  of  Utopias ;  to-day  they  are  follies  in  the  sigLtof  barren 
siM^ptic'ism,  and  to-morrow  they  are  fruitfully  fulfilled. 

Up  to  ISJifj,  manual  training  was  not  altogether  wanting  in  France  ;^  but  where  it 
did  exist,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship,  or  rather  of  undivided  prepa- 
ration for  one  special  calling.  The  institutions  offerihg  this  training  bore  the  <'har- 
acteristic  names  of  apprentice's  schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  schools 
of  arts  and  trades,  an  1  so  on.  Tliese  institutions  were  private  corporations ;  their 
number  was  v  ^r}'  limited  and  they  could  not  give  to  their  pupils  the  general  stamp 
wiiicli  is  inherent  in  a  nationally  ordered  instruction. 

Begining  at  the  very  foundation,  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  the 
State  has  organized  and  is  still  busied  in  organizing,  institutions  which  are  primunf 
above  all;  just  jis  are  those  whose  fundamental  principles  are  the  book  and  the  {len. 
The  State  should  no  more  aim  to  turn  out  accomplished  workmen  after  a  course  in 
simple  manual  training,  tlian  it  claims  to  graduate  thirteen-year  old  literati  and 
historians  on  a  pen  and  book  instruction.  But  just  as  it  ought  to  provide  th»* 
pupils  as  far  as  possible  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  spell  their  language  c*>r- 
ret^tly  and  also  with  the  elements  of  a  tolerable  style,  just  so  in  manual  courses  it 
can  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of  the  principal  tools  and  of  the  ordinary 
operations  with  them. 

Given  a  cliild's  nature,  nothing  else  is  needed  in  order  to  develop  there  the  piv- 
existent  germ  which  stimulates  him  to  realization;  he  can  then  be  roused  to  a  tii>te 
for  work,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  training  and  underl3ring  skill.  The 
whole  secret  is  here:  underlying  skill,  disclosure  of  tendencies,  taste  for  work. 

DELAYS  IN  EXTENDING  THIS  INSTRUCTION  THROUGHOUT  FRANCE. 

Far  from  being  well  under  way  in  188*iwith  this  worthy  end  in  view,  all  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  had  still  to  be  made;  methods,  building,  stock  of  tools,  body  of 
instructors — all  this  coupled  to  the  great  obstacle  that  on  making  the  new  studies 
obligatory,  it  had  been  forgotten  to  make  any  appropriation  for  uieia»  J IC 
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ThankB  however  to  the  stand  taken  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister'of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  by  M.  Buisson,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  a  Special  Normal  School 
for  manual  training  was  decided  on  and  was  straightway  created.  Admission  by 
competition  was  granted  to  forty-eight  young  school-teachers,  graduates  of  the 
University  de  France.  They  were  taught  there  for  one  year  the  following 
branches: — 

SPECIAL  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

1.  Experimental  physics  and  chemistry  as  illustrated  in  simple  phenomena,  i.  e., 
such  experiments  as  might  be  repeated  in  elementaiT  schools;  the  instruction  was 
collective  but  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  individual  manipulation. 

2'  Natural  history,  treated  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Plane  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  elementary  meclianics. 

4.  Descriptive  geometry  with  direct  applications  to  perspective  and  to  stereotomy. 

5.  Drawing,  modelling,  moulding,  and  graphic  designing. 

6.  Treatment  of  wood  at  bench  and  turning-lathe. 

7.  Treatment  of  iron  in  the  smithery,  with  vice  and  turning-lathe. 

8.  As  subordinate  studies:  choral  music,  French  literature,  fencing,  and  fire 
practice. 

This  programme  was  to  be  completed  at  a  latter  period  by  a  scientific  study  of 
various  fertilizers  in  their  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  to  special  produc- 
tions. Repeated  quizzes,  competitive  reviews,  and  practical  trials  kept  these  young 
teachers  always  on  the  alert.  Although  the  programme  was  overcrowded  for 
immediate  needs,  it  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  was  satisfactorily  assimilated 
in  all  its  parts. 

From  an  essentially  manual  point  of  view  it  covered  about  the  following  ground: 

Sternotomy, — Design  and  construction  of  a  soffit,  of  a  full  centre,  of  a  segmental 
arch,  of  a  stilted  arch,  of  a  rampant  arch ;  development  of  the  same  ;  stringer  of  a 
staircase. 

Drawing  and  modelling, — Rendering  of  twelve  models  selected  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  modelling  was  done,  unless  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  design  of  the  object. 

Joinery, — ^Besides  preliminaries,  twenty  exercises  in  joining  and  ten  summaries. 

Smithery, — Introducing  details,  fire-building,  striking  in  presence  of  o  ne,  two, 
and  three,  smiths,  welding,  rolling,  measuring  the  calibre,  tempering. 

MiUwrighfa  work, — Practice  in  flat  and  half-round  files,  mortise-chisel,  graver. 


Wood  turning-lathe, — Railings  of  different  styles,  M^decis  case. 

Metal  turning-lathe.— Slide  cylinder. 

Every  object  made  was  to  be  a  material  rendering  of  an  off-hand  sketch.  A 
memorandum  of  each  sketch  was  entered  in  a  special  workshop  note-book,  along 
with  the  teacher's  private  explanations  and  estimates. 

TEACHERS*  CERTIFICATES. 

The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
for  such  as  were  fit  to  teach  manual  work  in  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  higher 
primary  schools.  On  examination  this  certificate  was  awarded  to  most  of  the 
students  in  the  first  promotion  ;  the  few  backward  ones  obtained  this  distinction  in 
the  following  year,  ^ong  with  twenty-four  new  students  of  the  second  promotion. 

The  Special  School  has  thus  graduated  seventy-two  professors  of  manual  training; 
since  then,  the  normal  school  in  St.  Clond  has  swelled  the  list  by  a  few  adepts,  and 
some  independent  teachers  have  shown  themselves  fo  well  versed  in  the  several 
requirements  as  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  same.  Thus  it  is  that  now, 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  each  one  of  our  ninety  normal  schools,  including 
Corsica  and  Algeria,  is  provided  with  a  competent  professor  of  manual  training. 
On  the  other  hand  these  schools  are  fully  equipped  with  laboratories,  workshops, 
and  tools ;  with  respect  tb  the  new  branches,  the  programme  is  identical  with  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Special  Normal  School,  minus  the  above  mentioned  8rd,  4th, 
and  the  latter  part  of  8th.  The  course  is  completed  within  three  years  at  the  rate 
of  four  hours  per  week,  a  rate  which  seems  very  inadequate. 

ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  OP  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Still  these  normal  schools  are  beginning  now  to  graduate  every  year  something 
like  1,600  teachers,  who  are  pretty  well  fitted  to  introduce  the  new  studies  in  the 
numerous  continuation  schools.    Tlie  outlook  for  the  elementary  schools  is  also 
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bright,  and  it  may  be  hofied  that  they  will  delay  no  longer  in  incorporating  speciAl 
teachers  i|i  their  oody  of  instructors.  Sununer  schools  are  even  being  opened  grad- 
ually in  the  normal  schools  to  those  teachers  in  each  department  who  will  pledge 
themselyes  to  regular  attendance.  These  voluntary  teacners  carry  back  to  their 
schools  a  manual  knowledge  which  is  sufficient  inasmuch  as  it  isroimary  ;  their 
own  wcMrks  are  their  models  and  their  note-b6ok  is  their  ^de.  The  remainder  of 
their  equipment,  which  in  the  beginning  need  be  only  slight  in  the  way  of  build- 
I  and  tools,  wUl  depend  altogether  on  the  GeaenX  Councils  and  cm  tne  Munici- 


In  fifteen  years  from  now,  nearly  all  our  primary  high  schools  and  most  of  our 
40,000  elementary  schools  for  boys  ou^ht  to  provide  our  2,750,000  male  children  of 
the  working-classes  with  the  instruction  which  will  fit  them  comf^etely  for  the 
future  they  have  in  store.* 

This  period  of  expectation  would  have  been  shortened,  and  the  standard  of  nuui- 
ual  training  would  surely  have  been  raised,  if  the  Special  Normal  School  for  Man- 
ual Training,  founded  by  M.  J.  Ferry,  had  been  developed  instead  of  suppressed  by 
his  second  successor ;  unfortunately,  ministers  have  this  point  in  common  with  the 
days, — they  follow  upon  one  another  without  being  alike. 

After  re<$iting  the  attractions  of  the  new  stud^  to  the  pupils,  and 
enumerating  various  obstacles  in  the  municipalities  to  its  more  rapid 
extension  throughout  the  country,  the  official  programme  of  the 
study  as  now  pursued  is  given ;  followed  by  some  very  suggestive 
comments  by  M.  Salicis,  which  wHl  be  foimd  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

For  the  time  being  and  awaiting  further  reforms,  manual  work  enters  mider  the 
head  of  physical  education.    A  synopsis  of  the  same  is  as  follows : 

BOYS. 


6-7  years. 

7-0  years. 

»-llyeara. 

ll-lSrearSL 

Ea^sr  exerdaes  in  plait- 

Wooden altps  adorned 
withpain£^pictai«s 

OMnbined  exerdBas  in 

ing,  folding,  and  weav- 

^*«*^-  . 

drawing   awl  mtM 

CutOng  out  pleoea   of 

metric  s(didB  out  of 

Eaqy  wire-won;  trel- 

O^SiM skecdied  00  « 
Sfven  Bosle  and  vice 

colored  .  paper     and 

pasteboard. 

lis-work. 

uniting  them  in  geo- 

metric deeigofl. 

tions  of  many  cok>red 

and    wood-work; 

duoed  from  a  skeieb 

Easy  basket-work. 

IjSSfng.^ 

MMSinir  simfde  andii- 
toctural  ornaments. 

Chief  tooteusedki  wood 

worsteds  on  canvas  or 

metric  solids  and  of 

work. 

on  paper. 

Facts  about  the  most 

GnMlnatedenrdan. 

very  simple  objects. 

common  tools. 

Planing,  sawing  wood. 

Boxes,  nailed  or  pan 
toff^er  without 
job^ 

TunJnilatheL 

Turning  veiy  simple  ob- 

Chier  tools  osad  in  taw 

woffk. 

FQe  exerdaes^partaf  or 

gstSf-saft.* 

*  If  we  do  not  si>eak  of  the  girls,  it  is  because  they  have  alreadr  to  a  oertsxD 
extent  a  suitable  primary  manual  training,  consisting  of  needlework,  cutting  oat, 
and  dress  making. 
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5-7  years. 


£a8y  Fktiebel  exercises. 
Plaiting,  folding,  weav- 
ing. 
Knitting  small  articles. 


7-9  years. 


Knitting  and  study  of 
thestiteh. 

Meshes  on  the  right  and 
wrong  sides. 

Ribbed  work,  increas- 
ing, diminishing. 

Manng  stitch  on  can- 
vas. 

Elements  of  sewing. 

Hems  and  overcasmigs. 

Bianual  exercises  to  de- 
velop dexterity. 

Catting  oat  and  joining 
colored  paper. 

Easy -trials  in  model- 
ing. 


0-11  years. 


Knitting  and  taking  up 
loose  stitches. 

Marking  on  canvas, 
forward  stitch,  side 
stitch,  back  stitch. 

Overcasting  stich. 

Plain  seam, -hem,  dou- 
ble seam. 

Overcaatings  on  selv- 
edge. 

Overeastlngs  on  turned 
infolds. 

Towels,  napkins,  hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, 
shirts,  piecing. 


U-ld  years. 


Knitting  skirto  Jackets, 
mittens. 

Marking  on  linen. 

Stitching,  gathers,  but- 
ton holes. 

Mending  garments,  darn- 
ing. 

Elements  of  cutting  and 
making  up  very  sim- 
ple garments. 

Elements  of  domestic 
economy  in  its  relation 
to  the  kitchen,  to 
washing  clothes  and 
keeping  them  in  re- 
pair, to  the  toilet,  to 
household  duties,  to 
the  garden,  and  to  the 
poultry  yard. 


Such  is  nowadays  in  France  the  part  which  manual  training  plays  in  elementary 
schools.  This  programme  may  be  altered  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  every 
school,  and  in  such  a  way  that  each  school  can  select  a  part  of  the  whole  in  keeping 
with  its  means.  In  any  case  the  Ck>uncil  of  every  department  is  vested  with  a 
certain  authority  in  matters  of  changes  such  as  it  may  seem  wise  to  bring  about  in 
local  applications  of  manual  training.    *    *    * 

M.  SAUCIS  CRITICISBS  THE  COURSE. 

Personally  we  do  not  think  that  the  type  of  programme  shown  above  should  be 
maintained  as  a  whole,  at  least  as  far  as  the  boys  are  concemeii. 

It  seems  to  us  that  up  to  the  eleventh  year  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  made 
upon  individual  thought  and  judgment,  or  upon  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
band  to  an  instantaneous  decision  of  eye  ana  will.  Moreover,  physical  strength 
meets  with  no  means  or  incentive  to  develop.  Weaving,  basket-work,  plaiting, — 
all  this  is  quiet  work,  where  the  finp^ers  are  trained  to  move  evenly  and  mechani- 
cally, without  any  intellectual  exertion.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  work' is  introduced  with  greatest  ease  in  the  asylums  for  the  blind  and  weak- 
minded.  We  believe  that  the  true  aim  of  manual  traming  should  be  to  accustom  a 
child  at  an  early  age  to  work  standing,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  aJl  parts  of 
his  body  into  play.  Does  he  not  do  this  anyway,  if  left  to  himself?  Is  it  not  a 
source  of  continual  wonder  to  see  the  yougest  children  stand  from  morning  to  night ; 
they  are  on  such  a  constant  go  tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  their  parents  to  keep  up  with 
them.  And  then,  thanks  to  this  healthful  weariness,  when  night  comes  on  they 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which  they  arise  at  early  dawn  refreshed  and  ready  to 
begin  all  over  again. 

THE  child's  INSTINOr  FOR  ACTIVE  EXERTIoff. 

The  needs  of  a  child  are  made  evident  by  his  love  for  hoops,  tops,  ball-playing  in 
all  its  phases,  and  so  on.  A  child  must  dig  ditches,  build  dams,  climb  trees,  and 
experiment  with  the  power  of  his  lungs ;  he  must  do  all  this  and  in  the  same  day. 
He  will  even  skip  his  meals,  if  he  has  a  chance. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  school ;  still  the  natural  inclination 
of  a  child  should  not  be  tampered  with,  but  this  overflow  of  vital  energy  should  be 
controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  main  course  into  a  cliannel  of  future  use- 
fulness. 

Thanks  to  the  f  reeilom  of  scope  and  means  which  the  Municipal  Coimcil  of  Paris 
has  ^ven  us,  it  is  on  these  lines  that  we  seek  to  promote  manual  training  in  the 
public  school  of  Rue  Toumefort.  We  lay  special  stress  upon  our  methods,  because 
this  institution  realizes  a  type  whose  tendency  is  to  spread  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  RUB  TOURNBFORT. 

There,  all  children  from  the  ages  of  six  or  seven  years  have  apart  in  active  man- 
ual work.  As  soon  as  they  enter  school  they  begin  modelling,  and  they  keep  up  the 
study  during  their  entire  school  course.    They  are  also  taught  to  treat  soft  wood 
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with  the  saw,  the  rasp,  the  chisel,  and  the  mortiae-chiiseL  They  are  then  advanced 
to  the  plane,  the  turning-lathe,  and  the  iron-work  including  furnace  duty. 

At  a  very  early  age  they  begin  to  sketch  on  a  given  scsUe,  all  draughting  bein^' 
recorded  in  a  note-book  which  is  never  to  leave  them.  These  memoranda  are 
chaotic  at  first,  but  tliey  assume  rapidly  a  definite  shape ;  the  accounts  of  daily  work 
are  tabulated  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  its  material,  and  the  time  spent 
on  it. 

The  school  is  made  up  of  five  classes,  the  highest  being  intended  for  special  or 
post-graduate  work. 


Classes  in  the  public  school  of  Rue  Tournefort. 

Years. 

Hoiir^ 
per  W'vk 
derv»T*^l 
ti)  niAii- 
ual  wirf-k. 

Special  class ^ 

Flrrft  class  . . . .  r 

12-14 
10-12 
9-11 
«-10 
7-9 

SI 
^4 

Second  class 

5 

Third  class 

4 

Fourth  class. . . 

3 

No  attempt  is  made  to  specialize  before  the  special  class.  Once  there,  students 
are  given  successively  finisning  touches  in  a  complete  general  training,  but  besides 
that,  they  have  access  to  such  special  branches  as  wifi  foster  more  especially  an 
avowed  bent. 

The  new  instruction  involves  an  additional  expense  of  1,500  francs  a  rear :  the 
school  receives  260  children,  and  were  it  not  for  its  small  quarters  it  could  take  in 
300  without  its  outlay  being  increased  other  than  by  the  expenditure  tar  raw  ma- 
terial. 

THE  RESULTS  AFTEB  SIXTEEN  YEABS. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  now  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  the  ex- 
periment ma^  be  considered  a  success  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  hygiene,  gen- 
eral instruction,  and  practical  results.  The  chiloren  thrive  notwithstanding  tb»' 
fact  that  their  attendance  in  school  is  longer  by  two  hours  than  the  usual  refla- 
tions provide.  Their  occupations  are  so  varied,  in  accordance  with  ^eir  mental 
and  physical  aptitude,  that  there  is  no  sign  of  weariness  after  their  exertions  U 
mind  and  body.  Ardor  pervades  them  in  a  characteristic  way ;  their  heaviest  pun- 
isliment  is  to  be  debarrea  from  the  workshop. 

As  regards  instruction,  the  annual  examination  ordeal  for  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  primary  studies  is  a  sufficient  relative  criterion ;  it  proves  that  the 
scholars  from  the  Rue  Tournefort  are  among  the  best  off,  as  far  as  scholastic  knowl- 
edge is  concerned.  Thus,  in  addition  to  what  their  comrades  in  other  8ehoi)k^ 
know,  they  are  indebted  to  the  new  instruction  for  all  the  manual  training  they 
have  acquired.  The  practical  results  ore  made  manifest  in  the  facilities  forfindin^' 
good  apprenticeships,  for  reducing  their  length,  and  for  being  sooner  compensatiHi 

Besides  choice  workmen  devoted  to  their  calling,  this  school  has  graduated  exjiert 
accountants,  teachers,  professors  even  of  higher  branches,  and  artists ;  oneof  tbe^. 
famous  when  twenty  vears  old  for  his  water-colors,  is  now  much  sought  afttf  by 
New  York  publishing  houses. 

EXTENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAININO  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  PABIS. 

Of  the  two  hundred  boys'  schools  in  the  city  of  Paris,  about  one-half  areeonipp^i 
with  benches  and  turning-lathes,  at  which  the  older  scholars  do  manual  worlc.  Tlif 
Municipal  Council  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  are  both  endowed  with  the  very 
best  will,  and  still  they  have  not  dared  to  settle  definitely  the  amount  of  imftortano' 
to  be  attached  to  primary  training.  As  a  consequence,  this  instruction  is  sonit^ 
wliat  sulx)rdinate,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  attained  are  not  in  proi«>r- 
tion  to  tlie  sacrifices  made.  Another  cause  of  delay  is  the  lack  of  teacherR  wvli 
quahfied  in  point  of  methods  and  statements.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  worknit^o 
are  called  in  ;  they  are  good  practical  men  as  far  as  tlieir  ovm  work  goes;  but  whtc 
it  comes  to  imparting  knowledge,  their  teaching  is  decidedly  empirical. 

This  state  or  affairs  has  very  happily  reached  a  climax  and  a  sweeping  chanc^ 
'"Ul  take  place;  the  teachers  will  now  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Normal 
^1  graduates  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 


\\ 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  here  grouped  supplement,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
tinue, the  history  of  the  development  of  public  opinion  which, 
by  gradual  growth,  has  resulted  in  effecting  the  introduction  of 
some  forms  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of 
several  American  cities,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  preliminary  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  State. 

The  indications  of  an  educational  advance,  on  the  lines  laid  down 
when  the  study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  was  successfully  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  in  the  public  schools,  were 
evident  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  Report.  (See  Part  I,  pages 
63-71.) 

In  tne  text  of  the  present  volume  the  latest  accessible  information 
in  regard  to  the  status  of  this  movement  in  the  several  towns  and 
cities  referred  to,  has  been  embodied.  (See  Part  II,  pages  97-100, 
and  pages  1^5  e/.  seq. ,etal.)  In  these  accounts  the  statement  is  made 
that  such  other  material,  extracts  from  oflScial  reports,  etc.,  as  maybe 
requisite  to  a  continuance  of  the  history  of  the  movement  from  its 
inception,  and  to  show  the  methods  adopted,  as  well  as  to  record  the 
successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  public  opinion  down  to  the  date  of 
publication^  will  be  given  in  this  Appendix.  In  addition,  the  recent 
movement  m  the  city  of  New  York  is  here  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  fact  of  the 
sending  a  Commission  to  Europe  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  relating  to  the  various 
phases  of  Industrial  Education  all  over  the  world  is  given  in  the 
preceding  appendices ;  as  was  also  promised  in  the  text.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  promises  the  following  extracts  from  various  Ameri- 
can official  reports,  *'  annuaP'  and  **  occasional,"  have  been  collated. 

A  summary  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  in  Massachusetts  towards 
the  introduction  of  **  the  manual  element  in  education  "  from  1877  to 
1882  was  given,  as  just  noted,  in  Part  I.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment as  set  down  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  further  continued  in  this  Appendix. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts,  alid  of  the  city  school  authorities  of  the  following 
cities,  namely :  x Boston,  Massachusetts;  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  are  here 
included,  as  well  as  the  special  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
with  a  review  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler^  of  some  published 
criticisms  ui)on  the  action  of  the  Board,  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Trainiilg  College  for  Teachers  states  concisely  some  positions  of 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  Manual  Training. 

The  extracts  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  school  authorities  of  Newi)ort 
serve  to  show  how  such  movements  begin.     In  the  <?||j^r^|j^QY^th 
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the  exception  of  New  York,  where  as  yet  the  first  practical  experi- 
ments are  not  a  twelve-month  old,  mnch  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  very  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

The  extracts  here  given  show  by  what  steps  these  results  have 
been  attained,  and  may*  therefore,  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  in 
other  communities  are  seeldng"  to  accomplish  similar  results. 

The  final  paper  of  this  A|>pendix,  compiled  from  recent  reports  made 
to  State  Boards  of  Education  and  other  bodies,  summarize  the  lat^>t 
utterances,  and  desi^wte  the  advanced  ground  which  the  leading 
advocates  of  Manual  Training  seek  to  occupy;  and  thus  serve  to  show 
the  status  of  the  Manual  Training  Movement  in  the  year  1889  as 
depicted  by  its  friends  and  promoters. 
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REPORTS  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Year  1883-'84.* 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  brief  words  inclnle  all  that  the  Board  said  upon 
this  topic  in  their  brief  formal  report  of  22  pages: 

The  interests  of  Industrial  Education  have  received  no  new  impulse,  nor  has 
any  especially  new  light  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. ,  It  is  a  line  of  effort  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  Board  feels  that  it  should  make  hastd'  slowly.  The  experiments 
heretofore  reported,  are  still  in  proeress,  and  the  results  are  by  many  fondly  an- 
ticipated. So  widely  diveigent  are  the  needs  of  our  youth  of  special  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  the  various  nandicrafts— a  difference  arising,  at  least  in  part,  from 
contact  with  such  handicrafts  in  the  country,  and  separation  from  them  in  the 
cities— it  is  doubtful  if  such  instruction  can  for  the  present  enter  as  a  considerable 
element  into  our  public  school  lyork.  Cherishing  towards  it,  however,  a  hospitable 
spirit,  we  may  cordially  welcome  the  fruits  of  exjwrience.    ♦•♦•♦» 

The  reports  of  the  "  Visitors  of  the  Normal  Schools"  follow;  then 
comes  the  report  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  The  Secretary  gives*  a  brief  summary  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  system  which  comprises  four  grades  of  schools,  namely: 
^'Primary,"— 'intermediate,"— "Grammar "and  "High  School." 
These  grades  are  described;  of  the  Icist,  he  says: 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Our  high  schools  also  hold  an  important  place  in  our  system.  They  determine 
the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  and  the  methods  ot  teaching 
by  which  the  topics  are  to  oe  presented  to  the  learner's  mind. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thii}g  for  uieConmionwealth  that  Harvard  College  was  founded 
in  the  first  years  of  our  political  history.  The  existence  of  the  college  made  the 
old  grammar  schools  a  necessity,  and  the  requirements  of  the  grammar  schools 
gave  character  to  all  the  grades  of  schools  below  them.  If  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  hold  a  relatively  high  place,  it  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
early  establishment  of  the  superior  schools. 

He  then  discourses  as  follows  concerning 

Tm  FROYmCE  OF  THE  FtJBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

Our  public  educational  institutions  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
that  it  18  their  province  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  to 
acquire  so  mudi  knowledge  and  so  much  disciplme  of  the  faculties  as  are  necessary 

^  **  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education;  together  with  the 
Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  1883-S4.  January, 
ISSa.  Boston:  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers,  18  Post-Offlfoe^ikma^. 
1885.    Pp.  274,andcxlv."  Digitized  byX^X^OgTC 
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topreparo  all  to  enter  with  a  ^;ood  chance  for  saooees  upon  any  of  the  practka! 
affairs  of  either  private  or  social  life. 

Our  public  schools  do  not  propose  to  train  their  members  directly  for  the  pfactioe 
of  any  trade  or  any  profession.  The;^  propose  to  do  much  more  than  that,  to  give  t<  • 
the  children  the  opportunity  of  obtammg  that  knowledge  and  that  caltiration  of 
mental  power,  which  will,  m  due  time,  bring  them  to  the  various  cxxmpations  of 
life,  ready  to  pursue  them  in  the  most  intelligent  and  most  productive  manner. 

John  Stuart  Mill  savs,  that  *'  what  prof essional  men  should  carry  away  with  them 
from  the  public  schools  is  not  professional  knowledge,  but  that  which  mould  dire<:t 
the  use  of  their  professional  knowledge,  and  brin^  the  light  of  general  culture  to 
illuaiinate  the  te^hu'calities  of  any  special  pursuit.**  *<  Men  are  men  before  tb^v 
are  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  and  if  the  schools  make  them  sensible 
men,  they  will  make  themselves  sensible  laborers.**  We  shall  be  in  danger  of  creat- 
ing a  race  of  mechanical  men,  if  we  do  not  train  them  to  something  above  mechanM>$ 
before  their  minds  are  narrowed  to  the  study  and  practice  of  Uie  mechanic  arts. 
The  public  schools  should  aim  to  cultivate  that  general  intelligence  and  that  phil- 
osophic spirit  which  will  bring  the  youths  of  the  country  to  their  particular  pur- 
suits in  life  with  strong  minds  and  good  hearts.  In  domg  this,  with  all  Uiat  i> 
implied  in  it,  they  will  accomplish  enough,  for  they  willproduce  an  education  which 
will  prevent  a  man  from  being  lost  in  his  business.  Tnej  will  furnish  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  the  power  of  self-control.  This  knowledge  and  power 
will  prove  the  source  of  endless  progress  in  all  the  aff^rs  of  practicaTufe,  and  pre- 
vent its  possessor  from  placing  a  higher  ^alue  on  the  means  of  living  than  on  the 
life  itself. 

THE  WORTH  OF  A  BROAD  EDUCATION  IS  MBBTINO  WITH  GROWINO  RBOOONITIOy. 

A  liberal  education  has  always  been  considered  necessary  to  a  respectable  positicm 
in  the  professions,  but  unnecesary  to  success  in  the  manual  occupations  of  life. 
Young  people  intending  to  go  into  business,  as  it  is  called,  frequently  leave  school 
before  tneir  courses  of  study  are  completed,  believing  that  the  abstraction  of  science 
and  the  refinements  of  liteiature  have  no  appropriate  place  among  the  acquisitioDs 
of  business  men.  The  modem  experiences  of  business  men  are  leading  them  to  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  they  are  now  inclined  to  chdose  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  rather  than  the  uneducated,  for  the  business  capacity  which  a 
generous  culture  is  adapted  to  produce.  Secondary  instruction,  tney  find,  is  v 
necessary  to  guide  the  hands  to  successful  physical,  as  it  is  to  gniide  the  faculties  to 
successful  mental,  labor.  The  artisan  as  well  as  the  artist,  the  ousiness  man  as  well 
as  the  professional,  the  private  citizen  as  well  as  the  law-maker,  must  be  lifted  above 
the  mechanical  operations  of  their  work,  by  a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  by  skill  in 
the  application  of  principles. 

If  one  passes  successfully  through  all  the  grades  of  our  public  schools,  he  will  be 
fitted  to  make,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  acquired  knowledge  and  trained 
powers,  all  other  acquisitions  necessary  to  enable  him  to  occupy,  wiSi  credit  to  him- 
self, his  place  in  life. 

The  reports  of  "  The  Agents  of  the  Board,"  who  supervise  the 
system  throughout  the  state,  follow.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Gteorge 
H.  Martin,  on  High  Schools,  the  following  extracts  are  taken  as  tend- 
ing to  controvert  some  popular  prejudices  against  these  schools.  In 
one,  the  school  of  Milf  ord,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion of  scholars'  work  was  held  to  that  recorded  in  this  volume  as 
having  been  undertaken  in  the  High  School  of  West  Boylston. 

High  Schools, 
mexbersmp  and  organization. 

The  hi^h  schools  have  been  called,  by  one  class  of  CMpponents,  schools  for  the  rich, 
where  children  whose  parents  might  pay  for  their  education  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  By  another  class  they  have  been  called  schools  for  the  poor,  where 
children  of  non-taxpaying  parents  are  educated  out  of  their  sphere  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax-paying  part  of  the  community. 

I  have  found  that  the  schools  are  composed  neither  of  children  of  the  rich  norcx 
children  of  the  poor,  but  of  children  of  the  people,  some  rich,  some  poor,  most  ia 
that  condition  which  characterizes  our  Massachusetts  towns,  neither  nch  nor  poor. 
In  one  school  I  found  the  children  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  of  a  member  of  Coa- 
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press  and  of  a  colored  barber  in  the  same  classes.  In  man^towns  I  have  found  the 
children  of  wealthy  manufacturers  side  by  side  with  children  of  the  operatives  in 
;heir  father's  mills. 

In  no  case  is  there  a  thought  of  condescension  on  the  one  side  ifbr  of  undue  aspira- 
ion  on  the  other.  The  teachers  have  communicated  to  me  some  most  interesting 
acts  of  the  self-denial  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances  to  secure  to  their  chiE 
Lren  better  advantages  than  thev  themselves  had  received.  Parents  whose  only 
ncome  is  from  manual  labor,  who  give  their  boys  and  girls  their  time  from  four- 
een  to  eighteen,  with  board  and  clothes,  cannot  be  charged  with  educating  their 
children  wholly  at  the  public  expense,    lliey  do  th^  share.    *    •    •    , 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  Milf ord  last  year  the  high  school  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  articles  made  by 
he  pupils.  The  girls  showed  specimens  of  cooking,  sewing,  embroidering  and 
)ainting.  The  boys  exhibited,  besides  some  specimens  of  cooking  and  considerable 
ret-sawing,  a  steam-engine,  a  telegraph  instrument,  a  model  of  the  gas  works,  an 
dectrical  maclune,  compound  levers,  lifting  pump  ana  Barker's  mill,  a  model  of  a 
lerrick.  Although  this  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  the  articles  showed  inge- 
luity  and  skill.  This  year.a  still  larger  amount  and  variety  of  work  has  been  done. 
The  money  received  from  admission  fees  furnished  prizes  to  the  most  successful  ex- 
libitors,  and  left  a  balance  to  be  expended  for  ornamenting  the  school-room.  *  *  *  . 

As  a  common  charge  has  been  that  the  education  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  especially  of  the  High  Schools  tended  to  dissatisfy  the 
pupils  with  work,  the  following  direct  statements  by  Mr.  Martin,  in 
reference  to  this  accusation,  are  timely  and  pertinent.  Bjr  reference 
:o  page  597  of  this  volume  (Appendix  I,  Paper  VII)  it  will  be  .seen 
&hat  the  statistics  carefully  kept  for  a  series  of  years  by  Mr.  Missi- 
[ner,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  fully  con- 
irm  Mr.  Martin's  statements  as  to  the  occupations  in  after  life  of 
High  School  graduates.  These  facts,  so  carefully  ascertained  and 
recorded,  furnish  the  best  possible  refutation  to  the  unsupported  as- 
sertions of  the  pessimistic  opponents  of  High  Schools. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES? 

In  view  of  a  feeling  in  the  commimity,  which  has  heen  fostered  by  inconsiderate 
A^riters,  that  the  drift  of  the  high  school  was  away  from  honest  and  useful  labor, 
[  have  evervwhere  asked, — *  *  What  do  your  students  do  after  leaving  school  ?  "  The 
answer  is  always  the  same, — *'  They  go  to  work."  More  specific  inquiry  reveals  the 
Tact  that  they  enter  promptly  upon  the  employments  of  the  communities  in  which 
;hey  live.  In  the  cities  they  go  chiefly  to  the  stores,  banks  and  business  offices.  In 
;he  manufacturing  centres  they  go  besides  into  the  miUs,  doing  work  requiring  a 
li^her  d^ree  of  inteUigence.  A  smaller  number  are  on  farms  and  engaged  in 
trades.  Tnat  they  do  not  gravitate  in  large  numbers  towards  the  less  remunerative 
cinds  of  manual  labor  is  doubtless  true.  That  the  chUdren  of  parents  employed  in 
iuch  labor  aspire  to  cleaner  hands  and  better  clothes  is  perhaps  true.  The  parents 
uspire  for  them,  and  make  sacrifices  to  send  them  to  the  high  school,  that  they  may 
lot  be  mere  drudges. 

But  because  they  do  not  become  drudges,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  become 
Irenes.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Worcester  has  taken  pains  to  learn 
ibout  the  graduates  of  that  school.  Of  those  who  have  been  graduated  during  the 
SLSt  eight  vears,  he  can  find  but  one  who  is  not  usefully  employed.  The  principal 
>f  the  high  school  in  Fitchburg  has  published  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  that  school 
(ince  its  establishment,  with  their  occupations.  All  are  at  work.  The  same  thing 
las  been  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Dedham  with  similar  results. 
The  work  which  the  graduates  are  doing  is  honest  and  honorable,  and  in  towns 
^here  the  school  has  been  long  established,  they  are  among  the  infiuential  members 
>f  society* 

While  this  is  the  natural  result  of  aU  true  education,  it  is  also  due  in  great  measure 
»  the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers.  By  precept  and  example  they  magnify  hon- 
est work.  They  help  the  students  to  form  ideals  of  character  worth  striving  after. 
\lthough  morai  science,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is  seldom  included  in  the  course,  yet 
ihe  general  influence  of  the  schools  is  to  include  sound  moral  principles,  anchf£ 
ievelop  good  moral  character.  ^ 
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In  looking  over  the  whole  work,  as  it  has  oome  under  mj  inspecticm,  I  find  tbji 
the  free  public  higl^  schools  are  doing  the  following  work. 

They  are  offering  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  the  advan- 
tages of  secondary  instruction. 

They  are  actually  giving  such  mstruction  to  more  than  15,000  pupils. 

Thev  are  gi vmg  classical  instruction  to  more  than  half  of  this  numb^,  and  fittic;: 
for  college  more  than  1,300  students. 

They  are,  besides  this,  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  results  of  modern  thoujehr. 
and  with  the  achievements  of  modem  science,  so  fitting  them  to  live  in  the  modern 
world. 

They  are  cultivating  the  reflective  powers,  and  developing  feelings  of  respanii- 
bility. 

They  are  training  the  mind  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, — to  hunt  for 
causes,— to  discover  relations, — ^to  search  for  truth. 

They  are  furnishing  more  elevated  stand-points,  thus  securing  broader  views. 

They  are  presenting  higher  motives  of  conduct  and  leading  to  self-niastefv. 

They  are  holding  up  true  standflurds  of  character,  and  are  stimulating  "earnest 
effort  to  attain  them. 

They  are  cutting  across  social  distinctions,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  casU^ 

In  a  word,  they  are  fitting  their  students  to  be  useful  members  of  a  sdf-govemin,; 
Commonwealth. 

To  say  that  they  have  defects  u»  to  say  that  they  are  subject  to  the  limitad<>ns 
which  affect  all  human  institutions.  Tne  defects  may  be  reoMdied,  meantime  tiie 
schools  are  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  and  the  most  generous  support  Tlie 
State  may  be  proud  that  from  so  small  a  germ  as  the  grammar  scho^  of  1635  siie 
has  evolved  an  institution  capable  ci  accomplishing  so  much. 

Gbo&qs  H.  Maktin. 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES 
OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  draw- 
inff  in  the  Boston  schools,  was  given  at  length,  as  well  as  the  first 
indications  of  probable  further  progress  in  industrial  education.  In 
this  volume  is  recorded  the  present  situation  of  the  movement  and, 
in  this  Appendix,  it  is  proposed  to  show  the  progress  of  the  move- 
naent  from  1883  to  1886. 

The  following  is  from  the  school  committee's  report  for  1883:  * 

MANUAL  TBAOTINO. 

The  Increasing  demand  in  the  community  for  suitable  manual  education  of  chil- 
dren whoee  bent  of  mind  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  families  cause  them  to 
leave  school  early  (thereby  losing  the  advanta^s  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  upper 
grammar  classes)  in  order  to  acquire  instruction  in  trades  whicn  will  qualify  them 
for  self-support  and  aid  in  the  support  of  their  families,  is  about  to  be  supplied,  if 
the  measures,  plans,  and  action,  adbpted  the  past  year,  are  practically  ana  wisely 
directed  and  carried  into  operation  in  1884. 

A  subject  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  consideration  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  thoughtful  amonf;  the  public  and  the  school  authorities  must  needs  be  very 
prudently  inaugurated,  m  order  to  ensure  success  and  lead  to  the  desired  larger  ben- 
eficial developments. 

That  High  Schools  should  be  provided  by  requirement  of  the  State  for  the  men- 
tal culture  of  children,  at  an  expense  of  about  |100  a  year,  per  capita,  while  no 
tuition  for  boys  has  been  provided  in  mechanical  handwork  to  supplement  the 
teaching  of  industrial  drawing,  and  as  a  counterpart  to  High  School  instruction,  has 
seemed  an  anomaly  and  injustice. 

The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  teaching  sewing  to  girls  prove  the  utility 
and  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  corresponding  manual  instruction  for  boys. 

A  chief  hindrance  to  every  movement  in  favor  of  ite  introduction  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  planning  a  right  beginning,  in  a  way  to  justify  the  authorities  in  grant- 
ing money  for  its  establishment. 

The  i^roposition  in  1880  to  found,  at  once,  a  large  workshop  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  the  weU-remembered  inventor  and  mechanician,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Bug- 
gies, since  deceased,  who  had  intimated  that  after  it  was  started  he  would  contrib- 
ute largely  to  its  endowment,  failed,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  proposed  be- 
ginning, and  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $15,000,  asked  for,  was  deemed  too  large  a 
venture  for  such  an  ejcperiment 

A  PBACnCAL   PLAN    SUGOESTBD  BY    THE    RESULT  OP  THE  DWIQHT  SCHOOL  EXPER- 
IMENT. 

Now,  what  id  deemed  the  right  initial  plan  has  been  devised,  through  introducing 
the  learning  of  the  elements  of  carpentry  work  by  such  members  of  the  first-class 
in  the  Dwight  School  as  showed  an  aptitude  for  it,  and  whose  i>arents  approved  of 
their  application  to  it.  The  re^'ults,  as  exhibited  in  the  interesting  report  of  the 
master  of  that  school,  were  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

The  feasibility  of  teaching  and  of  acauiring  profitable  learning  in  mechanical 
work,  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  studies,  has  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  man- 

*  **  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1883.     Boston; 
EockweU  and  ChurchiU,  City  Printers,  No.  39  Arch  street.    1884.    Pp.  276." 
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ual  training  may  be  taught  with  advantage,  in  several  schools  at  the  same  time,  anl 
without  interference  with  the  regular  school  course. 

Tlie  study  and  practical  treatment  of  this  subject,  contained  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  our  Superintendent,  afforded  an  occasion  to  our  Board  to  i4ipaait  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  its  further  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  incorporation  in  thn* 
scheme  of  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Eklucation,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
opinions  of  the  experienced  president  and  professors  of  the  Massachus^te  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  corroboration  of  those  of  the  Superintendent  and  that  special  ojui- 
mittee,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  our  schools  as  they  exist,  is  before  the  public,  and  us 
recommendations  have  been  adopted. 

Modifications  of  the  course  of  study,  if  found  to  be  necessary  in  <Hder  to  prevent 
overwork  or  harmful  interference,  or  otherwise  to  better  adjust  the  branches  of  in- 
struction, will  be  adopted,  as  experience  may  advise. 

The  City  Council  of  1883,  among  its  last  acts,  made  an  unanimous  special  appn> 
priation  of  $2,500,  in  response  to  our  application  for  defraying  the  expenses  tar  on^^ 
year  of  initiating  and  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  authorized  by  the  Board,  in  cm 
formity  with  the  report  of  its  special  committee.    *    *    * 

Superintendent  Seaver,  in  his  report  for  the  same  year,  which 
follows  that  of  the  committee  just  quoted,  considers  the  subject  at 
length  as  follows : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  what  ways,  if  in  any,  can  the  public  schools  be  made  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand for  industrial  education  ? 

This  question  may  weU  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  and  CQntr:4 
public  instruction,  because  such  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  importance  of  induir 
trial  education  that  people  are  beginning  to  invoke  the  aid  of  com|Hi]sory  legisla- 
tion in  its  behalf.  Whether  public  opinion  in  Boston  is  ripe  for  the  introductioQ  o( 
such  education  into  the  public  schools,  under  the  permissive  statute  now  in  force, 
can  best  be  known  by  submitting  to  the  School  Conunittee,  and  through  that  body 
to  the  City  Council,  some  definite  project  looking  to  that- end.  If  the  project  it^if 
should  be  feasible,  discussion  would  turn  on  the  general  question,  ana  the  state  of 

Fublic  opinion  might  then  become  manifest.  Such  a  project  I  hope  to  submit,  and 
trust  oiscussion  may  show  that  pubUc  opinion  is  ready  at  least  to  make  a  trial 
of  it. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  statistics.  Bv 
the  last  census  there  were,  in  Massachusetts,  about  721,000  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  various  employments.  Of  these,  almost  a  half  were  engaged  in  maniuactores ; 
less  than  one-sixth  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  less  than  one-tenth  in  agriculture ;  ami 
less  than  one-twentieth  in  all  tha  literary,  professional,  and  civic  employment.*^ 
About  one-fifth  are  classed  as  domestic  servants  and  unskilled  laborers.  *  The-^' 
exact  proportions,  of  course,  do  not  hold  for  Boston  taken  by  itself,  for  here  the 
commercial  and  professional  classes  are  relativelv  larger,  while  the  agricultural 
class  counts  for  nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Boston  is  the  cenlsre  <rf  very 
large,  as  well  as  very  numerous  and  various  manufactiu'ing  interests ;  and  that, 
consequently,  about  as  many  of  her  youth  are  destined  to  industrial  employments 
as  are  destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together.  This  is  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  industrial  education. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  public  education  should  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  probable  future  employments  of  the  voung  in  any  commtmity,  iheiv 
can  be  little  question  about  the  propriety  of  includiug  in  our  scheme  of  public 
education  so  much  of  industrial  education  as  can  be  given  better  at  the  public  co^i 
than  in  any  other  way. 

THE  BASIS  OP  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION  ALREADY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  education  is  even  now  not  unknown  in  our  schools.  We  recognise  it 
iu  the  drawing,  which  is  taught,  not  as  picture-making, — a  pretty  accomplish* 
ment, — but  as  a  language  for  the  expression  of  the  facts  of  place  and  form.  It  is  a 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  as  skilful  servants  of  the  intelligence, — a  tiraining  <^ 
tlie  highest  use  to  artisans  of  every  name.  It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  a  sea-se 
of  fitness  and  proportion  in  design,  a  way  of  educating  the  taste  in  decoration, —all 
which  la  industrial  art-education.  Then  there  is  sewing,  which  is  taught  to  girb 
with  a  very  direct  reference  to  their  future  employments.  Introduced  at  firet  at* 
-^aiity ,  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  le^itinjate Qhs^*ge upon  the  whole o(?mmumtyt 
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because  it  prepares  so  many  girls  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Many  a  woman 
gratefully  remembers  that  she  owes  remunerative  employment »  and  consequent 
self-respect  and  happiness,  to  the  school-instruction  she  received  in  this  branch  of 
industrial  education. 

These  are  recent  additions  to  the  school  curriculiun,  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  justified  has  long  been  recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial. 

/origin  and  purpose  op  the   boston  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  1831,  while  Boston  was  yet  a  town,  and  mainly  a  commercial  town,  a  school 
of  higher  grade  was  established  to  meet  a  want  then  telt  for  a  form  of  public  educa- 
tion better  suited  to  the  needs  of  bo^rs  whose  destination  was,  not  college  and  a  pro- 
fession, but  tiie  store  and  the  counting-room.  This  was  the  English  High  School, 
which  has,  ever  since  its  establishment,  aimed  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  commercial 
education.  Not  that  its  course  of  study  has  been  narrowly  limited  to  that,  but  that 
has  always  been  a  strong  feature.  Book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  are 
here  taught  to  l^e  future  accountant,  and  navigation  used  to  be  taught  to  the 
possible  ship-master,  for  the  same  reason  that  drawing  is  now  taught  to  the  future 
artisan,  and  sewing  to  the  future  dress-maker  or  house-keeper.  ^ 

In  the  Evening  High  School  phonography  and  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
draughting  are  taught  to  pupils  who  propose  to  make  direct  practical  use  of  their 
acqmrements  in  their  everyday  employments. 

INFERENCES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  POUNDING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LATIN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  recognition  of  the  principle  that  public  education  should 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupations  of  the  pupils,  appears 
in  the  public  Latin  schools.  Here  future  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
teachers,  authors,  and  journalists  are  helped  far  along  on  the  direct  road  to  their 
several  professions.  Tms  provision  for  the  liberal  education  of  professional  men 
and  women  results  from  those  generous  and  enlightened  views  or  the  public  good 
which  have  shaped  our  educational  policy  from  the  earliest  times. 

FACILrnBS  FOR  ACQUIRING  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  EARLY  RECOGNIZED  AS  ESSENTIAL 
TO  A  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITY. 

A  thorough  education  for  i>rof essional  men  was  felt  by  our  forefathers  to  be  a 
prime  public  necessity,  and  this  was  provided  for  at  the  public  cost,  partly  by  main- 
taining schools  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  partly  by  grants  of  money  to  suj)- 
port  coUeges.  I^ter  the  need  of  a  liberal  commercial  education  was  recognized  ; 
and  that,  too,  was  provided  for  in  the  public  school  system.  To-day  the  great  educa- 
tionsd  want  of  our  young  people  is  better  preparation  for  the  industrial  employ- 
ments which  so  many  of  them  are  to  follow. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone.  The  great  revolution  wrought  by  steam 
and  machinery,  in  all  branches  of  industry,  particularly  by  massing  laborers  in 
great  establishments  and  specializing  their  work,  has  left  little  room  for  the  general 
training  an  apprentice  needs.  Such  work  as  an  apprentice  must  do  in  order  to  learn 
thoroughly  his  chosen  craft  is  not  conveniently  furnished  in  the  large  establish- 
ments of  the  present  day ;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  such  work  would  possess 
very  little  value  for  his  employers.  The  journeyman  of  limited  skill,  who  is  kept 
continually  at  one  process  or  part  of  a  process,  can  earn  more  for  his  employer  than 
can  the  apprentice,  who  must  pass  from  one  process  to  another  for  the  sake  of 
learning  tnem  all.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become 
a  skilled  artisan  finds  his  way  blocked  by  the  imskilled  journeyman.  If  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  wages  constrain  him,  he  submits  to  the  inevitable,  learns  a  process 
or  two,  and  ends  by  becoming  himself  also  an  unskilled  journeyman.  This  partly 
explains  why  the  supply  of  skilled  artisans  in  many  branches  of  industry  has 
become  inadequate,  and  why  employers  are  looking  abroad  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

BROAD  APPLICATION  OP  THE  TERM  "  LIBERAL  EDUCATION." 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  a  liberal  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,"  just  as 
there  is  a  liberal  education  in  science  or  in  letters.  It  is  called  a  liberal  education, 
because  it  consists  in  learning,  not  the  specialties  of  a  particular  trade,  but  the 
fundamental  arts  that  apply  in  many  trades.  As  a  liberal  education  in  science  and 
letters  is  what  the  future  professional  man  most  needs,  so  a  liberal  education  in 
the  mechimic  arts,  is  what  the  young  artisan  most  needs  as  a  preparation  for  his 
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chosen  trade.    But  modem  shops  do  not  give  this.     Shall  public  iostniotion  andfir* 
take  to  give  it? 

Assuming  the  validity  1:>f  the  principles  which  have  promoted  a  generaos  educa- 
tional policy  hitherto,  the  question  now  is,  whether  it  is  not  m  the  line  of  that  same 
generous  policy  to  embrace  in  our  scheme  of  public  instruction  such  f  omis  of  in- 
dustrial  education  as  have  been  proved  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial.  In  other 
words,  considering  the  number  of  people  deeply  interested,  would  it  not  be  illiberal 
and  unwise  not  to  provide  for  such  eoucation? 

THB  BBSULTa  OF  P&ACTICiLL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUGATIOK. 

If  this  be  granted,  the  next  question  is.  What  forms  of  industrial  education  have 
been  proved  to  be  both  practicable  and  beneficial  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  made  in  the  Dwight  School  a  year  ago.  The  use  of  the  oomm(« 
wood-cutting  tools  of  the  carpenter  was  taught  to  some  of  the  bovs  two  hours  a 
week  for  the  greater  part  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys  continued 
their  regular  school  lessons.  The  experiment  proved,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that 
boys  take  to  shop- work,  under  good  instruction,  with  great  mterest.  The  progrees 
made  was  very  ^tifying,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  surprising. 

But  the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  such  schook  as  the 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj, 
in  Boston,  and  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  in  $t  Louis. 
These  two  schools  have  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years ;  but  such  has  been  their 
success  in  a  short  time  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  meetijig  i^  real  want  is 
the  community. 

In  both  these  schools  the  working  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween mental  and  manual  training.  The  former  includes  the  studies  of  the  wper 
class  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  the  English,  mathematics,  and  science  of  the 
high  school  course.  The  manual  training  includes  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pat- 
tern making,  moulding,  casting,  iron-chipping  and  filing ;  forge-work,  and  ue  use 
of  some  machine-shop  tools.  Other  kinds  of  shop-work  are  to  oe  added  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  need  for  them  may  become  manifest.  In  the  St  Loms  school  shop- 
work  fills  two  hours  a  day,  in  the  Boston  school,  three  hours.  Free-hand  and  me 
chanical  drawing  takes  one  hour  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  given  to  mental 
training. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  shop-work  and  in  the  management  of  shop-instruction, 
the  governing  consideration  is  that  all  shop-work  should  be  disciplinary  in  its 
character,  so  that  the  training  afforded  by  it  should  be  what  Professor  Runkle  ha» 
called  "  a  liberal  education  in  tlie  mechanic  arts,'' — ^not  a  special  prqwunation  for 
one  trade,  but  a  good  general  preparation  for  any  one  of  many  trades. 

He  then  quotes  largely  from  the  catalogue  of  the  M^iual  Training 
School  in  St.  Louis,  after  which  he  says: 

A  TECHNICAL  PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAININO  SCHOOL  RECOMKENDED. 

The  foregoing  quotations  show  something  of  the  features  and  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  successful  manual  training-school,->a  school  which  would  be,  with  some 
modifications  of  details,  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  Boston.  The  course  of  manual 
training  given  in  this  school  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  that  given  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  not  much  beyond  what  might  well  be  undertaken  in  a  public 
school  of  similar  character. 

The  central  idea  of  the  school,  that  of  combining  into  one  course  of  instruction 
shop- work  and  ordinary  school-work  in  about  equal  proiK>rtions,  is  not  one  whirh 
can  well  be  carried  out  in  our  grammar  schools.  Even  if  the  pur|^oee  for  which 
these  schools  exist— elementary  general  education-— admitted  the  mtroductioD  of 
shop- work,  which  in  my  judgment  it  does  not,  yet  the  gpreat  expense  ot  providing 
many  separate  schools  with  shops,  tools,  and  machinery  woula  make  the  thin^ 
altogether  impracticable.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  shop-work  iis 
not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar  schools  are  under  that  age. 

PRACTICAL  SUOGSSTIONS. 

The  best  provision,  therefore,  would  be  to  establish,  at  some  central  point  in  tiie 
city,  one  manual  training-school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its  work,  and 
to  admit  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictionSi  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  ci^.    A  mt^ 
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School,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the 
most  economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  properly  arranged  time-table,  the  shope  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the 
time,  and  the  instructors,  both  in  shop-work  and  m  ordinary  school- work,  would  be 
constantly  occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school- 
work  about  two  hours  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops 
two  hours  more.  If  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work 
would  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  grammar-school  course  (or  the  most  essential 
studies  in  it)  together  with  some  -parts  of  the  high-school  course.  The  manual  train- 
ing could  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter 
many  manual  employments  with  advantage  to  themselves  and,  therefore,  to  the 
community.  Not  that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade,  as  would 
be  done  in  an  apprentice  school ;  but  its  pupils  »would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the 
general  principles  of  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  ti-ade  would  be  very 
quickly  learnt.  The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
sunilar  institutions,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

On  the  other  haml,  a  manual  training-A^hool  that  should  undertake  much  less 
than  is  here  suggested  would  be  likely  to  fail  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of  the  means 
to  the  end  proposed.  And  this  is  one  reason  more  for  undertaking  only  one  school 
at  first 

PUPILS  WHO  WOULD  FIND  A  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  DESIRABLE. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who 
are  fourteen  or  nipre  yecurs  old.  Some  of  these  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  joining 
the  wiftniiftl  training-school ;  and  their  parents  would  douDtless'be  glad  to  have  them 
allowed  to  do  so.  Then  there  are  in  the  high  schools,  some  boys  who  would  be 
better  placed  in  a  manual  training-school.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  boys  who 
are  now  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  whose  parents 
doubtless  would  be  veiy  glad  to  keep  them  longer  in  school,  if  the  prospect  were 
that  the  school  would  help  them  well  on  towards  earning  a  living  by  some  form  of 
skilled  labor. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  boys  of  suitable  age  in  the  city,  it  ought  not  to 
beimreasonable  to  expect  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  for  a  good  manual  training- 
school. 

The  outlay  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  need  not  be  very 
creat.  The  plant  for  the  Manual  Training-School  in  St.  Louis,  accommodating  two 
hundred  and  forty  boys,  cost : 

Building  complete,  about $38, 000 

Tools  and  school  furniture 16, 000 

Land  (lot  150  xlOOi  feet) 14,400 

$63,400 

Boston  already  has  a  bmlding.  The  basement  and  some  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  new  Latin  and  English  High  School  building  would  accommodate  the  school 
admirably.  These  rooms  could  probably  be  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  suitable 
tools  and  machinery  to  begin  with  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  details.  The  project  I  have  outUned  and  now 
recommend  is  that  there  be  added  to  our  public  school  system  one  manual  training- 
school,  thorou^lily  eouipped  for  its  work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system  side  by 
Bide  with  the  high  scnools,  and  open,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of  fourteen 
rears  of  a^,  and  upwards.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  that  there  may 
be  somethmg  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss  and  to  urge  upon  public  attention.  If, 
as  is  quite  likely,  a  better  project  can  be  proposed,  then  this  one  will  have  served  a 
good  purpose  by  calling  a  better  one  forth. 

SUCCESS  ANTICIPATED. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  school  would  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  an  experiment, 
and  properly  so ;  but  I  believe  the  experiment  needs  only  to  be  tried  under  proper 
conditions  and  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  to  satisfy  the  community  that  money 
spent  upon  such  a  school  would  be  most  wiselv  spent.  Said  one  of  the  benefactors 
cJ  the  St.  Louis  school.  **  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  money  I  have  put  into  the 
MftTitial  Training-School  than  with  any  otlier  money  I  have  invested  in  St.  Louis.'* 

If  Boston  does  not  now  feel  ouite  ready  to  put  the  tax-pavers'  money  into  such  a 
school,  she  might  accept  the  cooperation  of  any  of  her  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens  who  bdieve  that  their  money  given  to  such  a  school  would  be  wdl  bestowed. 
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The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  report*  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Industrial  Education,  November,  1883,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made:         •    . 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  "  ON  INDUii- 
TRIAL  EDUCATION''  (1883). 

The  present  report,  now  respectfully  submitted,  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  a  subject  whose  importance  is  so  very  generally  recognized  at  pivs- 
ent  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  arguments  already  adduct^l 
in  its  favor.  We  need  not  again  explain  why  manual  training  should  be  given  t< 
boys  in  our  public  schools,  for  this  h^  been  repeatedly  and  convincingly  done  by 
committees  and  friends  of  the  movement  at  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  School  Boani. 
through  reportsf  and  newspaper  articles,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  What  we  were 
requested  to  do,  and  have  here  done  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  was  to  luopose  a 
feasible  and  economical  plan  of  grafting  manual  training  upon  our  public4cboo) 
system.  In  his  last  annual  report  the  Superintendent  warmly  advocated  this  oooiw, 
and,  on  the  appointment  of  ^our  committee,  showed  his  hearty  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject by  attending  their  meetings  and  giving  tiiem  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Two  public  hearing  were  riven  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  suggestions  from  individuals  known  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  Among  those  who  attended  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  were  President  Walker,  ex-President  Runkle,  an4  Profraaor  Onl- 
way,  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  who  not  only  advocated  manual  train- 
ing in  the  city  schools,  but  gave  the  committee  some  reason  to  hope  that  if  ^[iplica- 
tion  were  made  to  the  Government  of  the  Institute  a  large  number  of  pupils  from 
the  public  schools  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  benches  in  ttie  Institute  workshofKi 
on  certain  days  of  the  week.  It  was  found,  however,  when  applicatioti  was  made, 
that,  although  the  Board  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the  matter,  and  were  unani- 
niously  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  it  could  not  be  carried  out,  because  the  new  Insti- 
tute building  would  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  until  after  the  commencement  uf 
the  school  year.  Tour  committee,  having  been  thus  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  realizing  a  plan  which  recommended  itself  as  at  once  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical, had  no  choice  but  to  return  to  their  first  scheme,  which  contemplated  the 
obtaining  of  suitable  rooms  in  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  building,  where 
instruction  in  bench-work,  with  simple  hand-tools,  could  be  given  to  boys  from 
neighboring  schools  who  might  be  allowed  to  attend  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  fully  equipped  Indus- 
trial School,  where  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  could  be  combined 
w^ith  Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  High  School  course,  as 
in  the  Manual  Training  of  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis, — ^a  model  institu- 
tion of  its  kind,  whose  like,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  eventually  exist  in  BoBton. 

Nothing  will  tend  to  ensure  this  so  much  as  an  experiment  made  on  the  small 
scale  here  recommended  by  yoiu:  committee,  for,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense, the  good  results  sure  to' follow  from  more  extended  operations  will  be  made 
manifest,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  vrill  then  become  too  strong  in  farar 
of  making  them  to  be  resisted. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  A  PAST  OF  THE 
COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTOS. 

SUBMnTED  BY    THE  SPECIAL  CJOMMITTBE  (OF  1883)  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EdUCATIOS. 

The  shop-work  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  training  in  the  mechanic  arts 
is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  That  which  is  done  at  a  bench  with  simp[e  hand-tools:  (2)  That 
wliich  requires  the  aid  of  machinery  and  steam  power. 

The  first  kind  is  elementair  in  character  and  preparatory  to  the  second;  so  that 
it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  one  as  Elemental^,  and  of  the  other  as  Advanced. 
Manual  Training. 

*  "  School  Document  No.  19,  1883.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, November,  1883.  Boston :  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  ^. 
Arch  Street.     1883.     Pp.8."  .      r^r^rno 

t  See  School  Document  No.  25, 1879.  ^9'*'^^^  by  VjUU^ IL 
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Advanced  instruction  in  meclianic  arts  can  only  be  provided  for  in  a  c( 
school;  but  elementary  instruction  can  be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale,  and 
nomically ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  two-hour  lesson  once  a  week  to  all  the  G 
mar-School  boys  who  are  proper  subjects  for  such  instruction. 

Suppose  a  teacher  of  carpentry,  for  example,  occupying  a  conveniently  siti 
room,  provided  with  twenty  benches,  twenty,  sets  of  tools,  and  a  quantity  of  s 
to  be  visited  each  half  day  in  the  week  by  successive  delegations  of  twenty 
from  the  different  Grammar-Schools  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  delegation  v 
simply  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  Grammar  School  on  the  appointed 
day  each  week,  and  attend  the  carpenter's  class  instead.  The  lesson  for  each 
gation  would  last  two  hours,  although  boys  interested  in  then-  work,  and  not 
^ting  their  other  school  work,  might  be  allowed  to  stay  another  hour.  The 
of  each  day  would  be  needed  by  the  carpenter  for  inspection  of  the  boy's  work 
of  tibe  tools  and  preparation  for  the  next  lesson.  Working  thus,  he  could  gi^ 
struction  to  two  hundred  boys  in  the  course  of  a  week  (twenty  boys  each  hal 
for  five  days).  The  room,  the  tools,  and  the  teacher's  time  woiild  be  in  constan 
so  that  iJie  greatest  economy  practicable  in  that  regard  would  be  secured. 

As  to  tiie  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  at  one  time,  experience  seems  to 
shown  that  twenty-four  is  practically  a  maximum.  The  number  twenty  is 
chosen,  because  it  is  pretty  clear  that  available  school  rooms  would  not  accoi 
date  more  than  twenty  at  one  time. 

How  many  Grammar  Schools  could  be  accommodated  by  one  teacher  and  ii 
room,  as  above  suggested,  and  how  many  such  rooms  would  eventually  be  n< 
for  this  whole  city,  are  questions  which  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  definitely  answ 
The  plan  would  be  to  open  one  room  as  soon  as  a  competent  teacher  can'be  sec 
then  another,  an&  others,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  as  needed. 

The  capacity  of  one  room  being,  say,  two  hundred  boys  a  week,  each  neig 
hood  furnishing  that  number  of  pupils  would  have  a  room  and  a  teacher. 

There  are  now  in  our  Grammar  Schools  about  2,800  boys  who  are  fourth 
more  years  old.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  these  boys  desire  and  are  othe 
proper  subjects  for  the  proposed  manual  training,  it  would  take  seven  roomf 
seven  teachers  to  accommodate  them.  But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  surmise 
the  proportions  to  which  the  plan  may  ultimately  grow,  if  it  should  be  mar 


successfully.    At  first  only  one  or  two  rooms  should  be  opened. 

Success  being  secured  in  these,  others  could  be  added  as  need  appeared,  ai 
competent  teachers  could  be  found. 

Tb&ae  Elementary  Manual  Training  Schools,  as  they  may  be  called,  need  r 
course  confine  their  work  to  carpentry.  There  are  other  kinds  of  bench  anc 
work  which  are  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  provision  for  which  would  be  si 
and  inexpensive.  But  it  would  probably  be  best  to  begin  with  carpentry  alone 
repeat  substantially  the  course  of  lessons  given  in  the  recent  D wight  School  e> 
ment. 

The  cost  of  one  Elementary  Manual  Training  School,  such  as  above  describ 
estimated  as  follows : — 

Outfit: 

Tools,  twenty  sets,  at  $25 

Benches,  twenty  places 

Miscellaneous  fittmgs  and  tools 


Running  expenses : 

Salary  of  instructor I 

Stock 

Repairs,  replacement  of  tools,  etc 

$ 
Cost  of  instructing  each  boy,  two  hours  a  week,  for  one  year 

The  advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  to  be  provided  for  in  a  central  sc 
would  require  no  other  facilities  than  those  already  possessed  by  the  city  exc 
suitable  forging  and  machine  shop. 

As  the  boys  in  such  a  school  would  spend  three-fif  tlis  of  their  time  in  dra 
and  in  book  studies,  much  as  is  done  in  the  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  I 
they  could  be  well  accommodated  for  that  part  of  the  time  in  the  rooms  o 
Latin  and  English  High  School  building.  There  are  in  that  building,  beside 
vacant  class-rooms,  four  rooms  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  drawing  cl 
only  one  of  which  is  now  so  used.  oigti^^^  by  V^OOg IC 
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In  these  class  and  drawing  rooms  the  Manual  Trainmg  High  School  could  cany 
on  all  its  work  except  shop- work.    Here  would  be  its  head-quarters. 

To  complete  its  accommodations  it  would  be  necessary  to  buUd,  cm  some  lot  d 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  a  forging  and  machine  shop,  one  story  high,  and  lighted 
from  the  roof.    Such  a  building  need  not  be  exi>ensive. 

But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this  part  of  tbe 
plan  now,  since  the  question  of  carrying  it  out  will  be  decided  in  most  minds  br 
the  success  with  which  Uie  part  relating  to  the  elementary  manual  training  mar 
be  carried  out 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  the  following  orders. 

Chables  C.  Pebsc^, 

Chairman. 
JoKS  C.  CeowuBy. 
Thomas  Gaffieij>. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  (3,500  for 
the  eqtiipment  and  maintenance  of  a  Manual  Trainmg  SchooL 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  fit  up  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Latin-School  building  where  classes  from  the  Grammar  Schools  can  be  instructed 
in  the  use  of  simple  hand-tools  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

The  following  announcement  of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  exper- 
iment is  from  the  report  by  the  Superintendent  for  1884.*  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  says : 

MANUAL  TRAININQ. 

The  experiment  in  manual  training  is  to  go  into  operation  on  the  14th  of  Apni, 
1884.  Accommodations  for  classes  in  carpentry  have  been  provided  in  the  bA>e< 
ment  of  the  Latin-school  building,  on  Warren  Avenue.  From  ten  grammar  schooii 
eleven  classes,  containing  in  all  220  boys,  come  and  take  a  lesson  once  a  week. 
The  lesson  is  two  hours  long,  and  boys  are  allowed  to  stay  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  third  hour  if  they  desire.  The  hojB  are  fourteen  or  more  years  old,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  Between  April  14th 
and  the  approaching  summer  vacation  not  many  lessons  can  be  given  ;  tne  work 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  beginning.  But  in  September  next  it  will  be  possible 
to  organize  classes  that  may  go  through  a  whole  year's  work. 

As  a  next  step  leading  towards  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  manual  training 
school  open  to  graduates  of  grammar  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  open,  in  connection  with  the  English  High  School,  what  might  for  the 
present  be  called  a  manual  training  class,  with  ten  hours  a  week  devoted  to  shop- 
work,  five  hours  to  drawing,  and  five  hours  to  book-work.  Such  a  class  would  in 
fact  accomplish  the  first  year's  work  of  a  manual  trainin^^  school.  When  such  a 
class  is  brought  into  good  working  order  the  question  of  aading  other  years  will  fol- 
low ;  and  then  will  come  up  the  question  of  providing  a  shop  furnished  with  power 
and  machinery.  All  these  things  will  come  in  jlue  time,  if  the  first  step,  just  now 
beginning,  prove  successful 

The  School  Committee  is  certainlv  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  one 
who  has  been  for  eight  years  well  Known  as  a  successful  instructor  in  carpentry 
and  lathe-work.  Mr.  George  Smith,  latelv  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  m  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Nothing  more  need  now  be  said  than  that 
the  experiment  begins  under  the  most  favotuble  auspices. 

The  following  report  shows  what  has  been  done  down  to  1885: 

REPORT  BY  COMMITTBE  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  School,  who  were  instructed.  April  98.  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  providing  instruction  to  boys  of  the  public 
schools  in  printing,  carpenter-work,  and  shoe-making ;  and  to  girk,  in  printiDg. 
cooking,  housekeeping,  and  laundry-work ;  and  what  appropriation  may  be  neoes- 
sarv  therefor,  submit  the  following  report  :— 

The  committee  have  postponed  mis  report  as  long  as  possible,  for  obvious  reasons. 
They  have  ^ven  one  hearing,  to  which  were  invited  all  who  have  taken  an  intereat 
in  the  past  m  Manual  Training. 

*'*  School  Docmnent  No.  4—1884.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston.  March,  1884.  Boston:  Rockwell  and 
ChurohiU,  City  Printers,  No.  89  Arch  Street.    1884.    Pp.  7a?jyV^OOgie 
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There  were  present  Mrs.  Hemenway  and  Fiske,  Misses  Homana  and  Pingree,  also 
Messrs.  Swan,  Dutton,  Hill,  Chase,  and  Hardon,  masters  respectively  of  tne  Win- 
throp,  Hancock,  Ckimins,  Dadle^,  and  Shurtleff  schools. 

Later  we  held  a  conference  with  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls  in 
the  city  proper.  All  of  these  girls  now  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  lessons  in 
cookery.  ' 

We  also  visited  Mrs.  Hemenway*s  vacation  school  in  cookery  at  Tennyson  street, 
and  were  surprised  by  the  great  popularity  of  the  work.  Many  earnest,  eager 
applicants  were  crowded  out. 

This  school,  or  "  The  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,"  is  now  being  conducted, 
under  the  direction  of  your  committee,  at  Mrs.  Hemenway's  expense.  She  will 
pay  the  expense  of  a  teacher  and  of  the  materials  until  July,  1886,  when  she  desires 
to  present  '*  the  plant ''  to  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

The  girls  of  the  Winthrop,  Franklin,  Everett,  and  Hyde  schools,  in  all  150  per 
week,  attend  this  school.  The  North  Bennett-st.  School  of  Cookery  is  conducted  by 
the  North  Bennett-st  Industrial  School.  The  g[irls  of  the  Hancock,  Wells,  and 
Bowdoin  schools,  about  125  in  niunber  attend  tms  school.  We  are  about  adding 
another  class.    This  school  will  also  accommodate  150  pupils  per  week. 

Both  of  the  above  schools  began  their  regular  course  Nov.  3, 1885, — seven  weeks 
ago. 

We  have  had  a  carpenter-shop  under  the  Latin  School  since  May,  1884. 

These  three  schools  are  being  conducted  as  experiments,  under  tne  charge  of  your 
committee. 

Superintendent  Seaver,  in  his  annual  report  of  1883,  says  :— 

"  As  many  of  the  youth  of  Boston  are  destined  to  industrial  employments  as  are 
destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together''  *  *  *  "The  professional 
man,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  author,  teacher,  etc.,  have  been  helped  far 
along  on  the  direct  road  to  tneir  several  professions"  by  the  community  in  the 
Pubuc  Latin  School  for  250  years,  or  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the  Sussachu- 
setts  Bay  colony.  Talent  for  the  store  and  counting-room  has  been  encouraged  at 
the  English  High  School  since  1821. 

The  girls  have  had  the  same  opnortunities  as  the  boys  of  late  years. 

The  small  minority  has  received  great  advantages,  while  the  great  majority — the 
workers  with  the  hands  and  brain— have  received  no  encouragement  until  within 
the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Given  good  mechanics,  a  country  prospers.  Professional  men  are  not  so  necessary. 
No  country  has  ever  had  enough  of  good  workers  with  the  hands.  There  is  almost 
always  a  plenty  of  professional  men.  We  should  especiallv  encourage  "  the  worker 
with  his  hands,"  because  the  common  people  are  the  foundations  of  republican  gov* 
emment.  If  the  people  are  broad  of  nund  those  foundations  will  be  broad  and 
immovabla 

THB  STRENGTH  AND  PUBPOSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  bottom  principle  on  which  our  system  o€  public  education  depends  is  the 
future  profit  and  welfare  of  the  State,  tmrough  the  lifting  up  of  its  citizens  into  bet- 
ter men  and  women. 

For  250  years  we  have  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  people-s  money  to  make  a 
few  lawyers,  clergymen,  ooctors,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  much  more  profitable 
to  appropriate  some  of  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
through  Manual  Training. 

The  three  existing  schools  already  mentioned  have  been  an  unqualified  success 
every  daj  of  their  existence.  Every  pupil  has  been  and  is  an  enthusiast.  Their 
heart  is  m  their  work.    That  is  always  success. 

If  the  common  studies  of  our  schools,  i.  e.,  grammar,  arithmetic,  eeography,  etc., 
were  optional,  and  were  taught  only  at  a  distant  point  of  the  city,  now  many  boys 
and  girls  would  come?  Yet  our  Manual  Traimng,  in  its  incomplete  condition, 
draws  its  volunteer  boys  and  girls  from  distant  purts  of  the  city,  ram  or  shine. 

Says  a  prominent  English  educator.  **  That  tne  vast  majority  of  mankind  must 
work  for  daily  bread  proves  conclusively  that  work  for  dauy  bread  is  a  noble  order 
of  life,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  natural  law.'^ 

This  natural  law,  the  nobility  of  labor,  should  be  impressed  upon  all  our  boys  and 
sirls,  because  in  many  quarters  the  opposite  obtains,  and  is  working  great  harm. 
Usefulness  is  always  honorable. 

The  building  up  of  the  future  "  worker  "  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  benefit  that 
will  accrue  to  us  from  the  establishment  of  Manual  Training  Schools.  The  greatest 
benefit  is  the  moral  benefit.  Manual  training  has  a  great  moral  infiuence  upon  our 
boys  and  girls  when  their  minds  are  most  plastic.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Nothing  develops  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman,  like  responsibility;  manual  trahr 
ing  compels  responsibility.  The  pupil  must  depend  irpon  himself.  All  mistakes  arr 
his  own.  He  cannot  shoulder  them  upon  another.  He  is  constantly  brought  fac^  :• 
face  with  his  own  deficiencies.  Even  self -love  cannot  close  his  eyes  to  theni.  Mor.^ 
and  mental  improvement  must  come.    A  better,  broader  man  or  woman  steps  f onk 

We  expect  that  in  time  we  sh^ll  arrive  at  a  central  school,  similar  to  oar  Hiirr 
Schools,  where  Manual  Training  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  its  fall  merit>. 
Then  all  who  desire  may  attend.  Now  only  those  can  attend  the  Manual  TrainiTiL' 
classes  who  can  accomplish  in  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  hours  the  school  work 
laid  out  for  twenty-five  hours.  Thus  many  who  ne«d  this  training  most  are  ^hut 
out. 

We  recommend  the  establishment,  next  September,  of  a  School  of  Cookerr  iii 
South  Boston,  because  in  no  part  of  Boston  would  more  profitable  results  follow. 

We  recommend  a  cari)enter-shop  next  September,  at  the  Dudley  School,  Boxbun . 
because  of  the  continuous  demand  from  that  section. 

We  recommend  that  the  School  Board  assume,  next  September,  the  conduct  an*) 
expense  of  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  in  the  Tennyson-street  School  building,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  now  paid  by  'Mrs,  lUbuy  E.  Hemenway,  who  has  been  the  zealc^i^ 
pioneer  of  this  particular  branch  of  ti^e  work.  Towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
above  recommendations  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  order : 

For  the  Committee, 

James  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Account  be  requesfced  to  include  in  their  esti- 
mate for  the  next  school  financial  year  the  sum  of  $6,000,  for  Manual  Training. 

The  r^;ular  appropriation  has  been  |2,500  per  annum  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee shows  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE^S  REPORT  FOR  1885. 

The  Manual  Training  School  finished  its  first  school-year  in  June  last.  The  commit- 
tee having  charge  of  the  school  report  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pnpik 
some  of  whom  were  anxious  to  continue  their  instruction  a  second  year ;  but  tili^ 
could  not  be  permitted,  owing  to  the  limited  accommodations. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  provided  for  the  permanent  maihtoiance  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  stanii- 
ing  committee  of  the  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Early  in  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  a  petition  from  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  asking  that  pupils  of  the  North-End  schools  be  permitted  to  atteoil 
the  North-End  Industrial  Home  diuing  a  portion  of  the  school-hours. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Tiuining  School,  to  whom  the  matter  was  refemed. 
reported  (School  Document  No.  8, 1885)  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  upon  sl-^ 
an  experiment,  one  of  the  results  of  which  would  be  to  inform  the  Board  on  tlif 
question  of  providing  extended  facilities  for  industrial  training  to  the  pupils  of  Uie 
public  schools. 

PUBUC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PERMITTBD  TO  ATTEND  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOI^ 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  Board  voted  that  the  children 
attending  the  EUiot  and  Hancock  Districts,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request 
in  writing,  be  permitted  to  attend,  on  probation,  me  North-end  Industrial  Homo, 
two  hours  a  week.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manual 
Training  School,  the  liberal  offer  of  Mis.  Augustus  Hemenway  to  maintain  a 
Cooking-School,  at  her  own  expense,  in  the  Tennyson-street  school-house,  until 
July  1,  1886,  was  accepted,  and  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  October  12, 1885,  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  girls  of  the  Wmthrop,  Franklin,  Everett,  Hyde,  and  Well- 
schools,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request  in  writing,  be  permitted  to  atteml. 
on  probation,  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training. 

Subsequently  the  girls  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  deaf  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School,  and  the  girls  of  the  Wells  and  Bow- 
doin  Schools  were  permitted  to  attend  the  North  Burnett-street  Cooking-School, 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  schools  were  fitted  up  and  organized,  and  the  committee  in  chaige  wer? 
authorized  to  prepare  and  print  rules  and  regulations  governing  attendance  u 
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pupils  in  these  schools.  The  attendance  of  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School  is 
about  150  pupils  per  week,  and  at  the  North  Bennett-street  Cooking-School,  about 
125  pupils  per  week. 

The  special  committee  in  charge  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  industrial  schools,  and  recommend  that  other  schools  be  established 
during  the  coming  year,  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
state  tne  ar^^uments  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  industrial  schools.  The  need 
for  their  existence  was  recognized  long  ago,  and  the  work  that  remains  is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  means  ot  giving  instruction  in  manual  training  to  our  school- 
children. Sewing  and  drawing  have  steadily  worked  their  way  into  notice,  and 
have  secured  permanent  places,  in  the  school  cm-riculum.  The  same  must  be  the 
case  with  the  industrial  schools,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  liberality  of  our 
citizens  in  sustaining  the  public  schools  up  to  the  high  standard  they  have  occupied 
for  years  will  be  extended  as  readily  in  the  cause  of  mdustrial  education. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION   CONSIDERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES  OF  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  1882-'83,*  occurs  the  following  reference 
to  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education: 

The  subject  of  industrial  or  maaual  education  is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion in  some  quarters.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  in  the  public 
schools  are  to  iind  their  means  of  support  later  in  life  in  some  form  of  manual  labor, 
it  certainly  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  as  to  whether  some  attempt  should 
not  be  made  by  the  public  to  train  the  hand  as  well  as  to  educate  the  head.  The 
disinclination  m  these  days  to  pass  through  long  apprenticeships,  the  lack  of  skilled 
labor  in  almost  all  of  the  forms  of  mechanical  employment,  suggest  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  Its  thorough  discussion  is  not  here  called  for,  nor  is  our  city  in  a 
position  to  assume  leadership  in  the  solution  of  this  question.  It  will,  perhaps, 
suffice,  if  we  bear  it  in  mind,  having  in  view  that  the  not  distant  future  may  make 
the  question  a  practical  one. 

This  is  supplemented  by  Superintendent  George  A.  Littlefield  in 
his  report  as  loUows  : 

MANUAL  TRAINXNG. 

The  subject  of  manual  training,  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  rei>ort  of  the 
School  Ck)mmittee,  is  an  interesting  one.  We  iJready  ^ve  instruction  in  the  use- 
ful study  of  drawing,  and  a  natural  step  from  that,  which  has  been  taken  in  many 
places,  is  to  introduce  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  the  use  of  simple  tools  for  the  boys. 
The  importance  of  sewing  has  already  been  forcibly  presented  to  the  Board  in  a 
letter  from  the  Newport  Charity  Organization.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  schools 
where  sewing  has  long  been  taught  to  meet  young  girls  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  their  teachers,  can  cut  and  make  every 
garment  they  wear  to  school.  If  this  l<)  the  case,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
helplessness  of  young  women  who  have  not  learned  to  sew,  would  it  not  seem  wise, 
if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the  involved  processes  of  banking  and  the  details  of  South 
American  geography,  in  order  to  gain  an  hour  a  week  for  so  practical  a  branch  as 
sewing. 

With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  giving  the  boys  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools, 
the  following  quotation  is  submitted  from  the  recent  able  report  of  Sui)erintendent 
Harrington  of  New  Bedford:  *'  Some  Boston  gentlemen,  taking  their  cue  from 
Europe,  subscribed  money  enough  to  fit  up  an  unoccupied  school  room  for  exercises 
in  mechanical  handwork,  the  boys  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School  were  the  pupils, 
and  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  graft  a  course  of  manual  instruction  on  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  room  was  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  supplied  with  work 
benches  and  wood-working  tools  sufficient  for  eighteen  boys,  to  whom  was  also 
assigned  a  small  amount  of  lumber.  They  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial teacher,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  who  exact^  strict  discipline,  marked  all  the 
work  done  by  the  ooys,  and  kept  a  record  of  the  same.  The  aaily  programme  was 
written  out  each  day  on  the  olackboard,  and  strict  compliance  with  it  required. 
Two  classes  were  taught,  each  having  two  hours  a  week.  As  specimens  of  the 
work  done,  the  boys  were  taught  to  drive  nails ;  to  nail  on  a  line;  to  use  different 

*  '*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
together  with  the  Report  of  Head  Master  of  the  Rogers  High  School,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  18^^-88.  Newport,  R.  I.: 
John  P.  Sanborn,  Printer.    1883.    Pp.212."  Dgitzedby^OOQie 
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kittdB  of  planes ;  to  joint  the  square  ed^  of  a  board;  to  use  the  gauge,  the  cuttin 
and  splitting  saws ;  to  use  the  chalk  Ime  and  different  kinds  of  chisels ;  to  fit  ^l-  i 
nail  boards  together;  to  make  a  mortise  and  tenon  and  to  fit  them  together;  to  ilh 
sand-paper,  glue,  etc. ;  to  use  the  bit  and  bit-brace,  and  various  other  opexation.>  ij 
wood-working." 

*'  Mr.  Paige,  the  master  of  the  Dwight  School,  reports  that  the  experiment  hi 
been  a  complete  success.  The  boys  have  been  intensely  interested  m  the  ^vtoth 
never  tardy,  never  absent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  frequently  at  w^ork  h  yi.\ 
before  the  time  of  beginning.  And  as  to  the  effect  on  their  moital  study,  it  h:^ 
seemed  to  stimulate  their  minds.  It  has  made  them,  if  anvthing,  better  schol.tii 
than  they  were  before.  To  <}uote  his  ovtm  words :  '  I  consider  that  the  results  ^-i 
far  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  wr»r4 
that  it  is  a  positive  benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment  to  tiie  course  in  the  otl> ) 
studies.'" 

From  the  report  made  by  the  Superintendent  the  next  year,  18S4- 
'85,  upon  this  subject  which  he  had  been  directed  to  investigate,  li 
will  be  seen  that  his  researches  have  convinced  him  that  the  propose- 1 
training  in  public  schools,  in  the  elements  of  industries,  is  ootn  fea- 
sible  and  desirable.    He  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  upon  which  the  Superintendent  was  instructs: 
by  the  School  Board  to  make  a  brief  report  at  this  time,  has  been  carefnUy  consio 
ered.  The  elementary  manual  training  schools  in  New  Haven  and  Boston  ha\> 
been  visited,  and  many  essays  and  reports  upon  the  subject  have  been  listened  tf>  o'^ 
read.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  mstruction  m  sewing  and  in  the  use  •  t 
mechanics'  tools  for  the  girls  and  boys  respectively,  is  a  most  useful  line  of  worK 
for  public  schools  to  undertake.  Before  introducing  it.  we  should  make  sure  tha* 
incur  schools  as  thoroughly  as  in  any  others,  the  subiectsof  the  present curricuium 
are  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  things  rather  than  toorda,  and  then  we  ma} 
consider  instruction  in  elementanr  bench  or  forge  work  as  simply  an  extension  oi 
that  object  teaching  which  already  characterizes  the  most  interestmgand  profitable 
portions  of  our  school  work.  For  example,  the  gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  pri- 
marv  modeling  in  clay,  the  concrete  portions  of  arithmetic,  the  model  and  geomet- 
rical drawing,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  as  taught  by  experiment  in  tli^- 
high  school  and  as  Uiey  should  be  taught  to  a  simpler  extent  in  the  grammar  sch<H>I. 
the  collection  of  cabinets  interesting  to  the  student  of  geography  and  hist<N-y,  eu\ . 
etc.  In  point  of  utility,  it  is  found  that  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  a?i 
industrial  way  affords  a  muc^  needed  mental  discipline,  and  invigorates  by  nrarti- 
cal  application  much  of  the  otherwise  lifeless  information  gained  from  bo<>k>. 
While  it  is  not  intended  of  course  to  give  in  the  schools  so  much  training  as  is  n- 
(juired  in  the  particular  trades,  it  is  believed  to  be  entirely  feasible  to  give  without 
interruption  of  the  present  course  such  a  command  of  the  common  wood  and  in>ii 
working  tools  as  shall  reveal  to  a  pupil  any  latent  mechanical  skill  he  may  hav< . 
and  shall  prove  in  many  cases  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  experience  former iv 
gained  under  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions  forbicL^  u> 
to  forecast  the  life  work  of  any  lad,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  materi- 
als with  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  can  never  come  amiss,  and  it  may  serve  t» 
counteract  the  present  morbid  tendency  to  r^ard  manual  labor  as  in  some  way  db 
creditable. 

SEWINa  FOB  OIRLS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  RECOMMENDED. 


>ion 


It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  make  pro vi: 
in  the  next  annual  budget  for  instruction  in  sewing  for  the  girls  of  the  gramuiar 
schools  and  in  carpentry  for  the  boys  above  the  third  grammar  grade.  Sewin;: 
could  be  taught  in  the  school  rooms  one  hour  a  week  outside  of  the  present  sch<>"l 
hours  at  an  annual  expenditure,  for  the  salary  of  a  competent  special  teacher,  of 
about  1300.  The  engine  house  proposed  to  be  vacated  just  west  of  the  Coddingt^n. 
School-house  would  make  an  admirable  carpenter's  shop,  and  if  it  could  be  8ec-iirf*(l 
the  remaining  expenses  for  the  first  year  would  be  about  as  follows:  tools,  ^fU'^^n 
sets  at  $25,  $875;  benches  $150;  incidental  fittings  $100;  stock  for  lessons  |2i^': 
salary  of  instructor  $800;  total  $1,625.  If  the  superintending  carpenter  of  th» 
school  department,  however,  could  give  the  instruction,  the  cost  would  be  materi- 
ally lessened.     After  the  first  year,  the  running  exppi|M  ^(j^^^ion,  sK".  k, 
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and  repairs  would  be  about  half  the  cost  for  the  first  year.  If  the  engine  house 
should  be  secured,  the  lower  floor  could  be  furnished  with  fifteen  indiyidual  benches, 
each  four  or  five  feet  long,  fitted  with  a  vise  and  with  a  drawer  underneath  con- 
taining the  principal  handsaw,  planes,  chisels,  etc.  Two  hours  a  week  of  attend- 
ance at  the  shop  should  be  required  of  all  able  bodied  bors  in  the  classes  named 
until  at  least  thej  had  acquired  a  certain  minimum  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
prescribed  tools.  The  hours  best  available  for  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  gram- 
mar classes  would  be  from  11^  to  12^,  from  1  to  2,  and  from  4  to  5.  The  high  school 
boys  could  occupy  the  shop  from  2  to  4.  A  company  of  about  fifteen  could  be 
taught  at  once,  and  there  would  probablv  be  bovs  enough  to  occupy  the  instructor 
durmg  the  time  mentioned.  There  would  soon  be  a  demand  no  doubt  for  an  even- 
ing  class,  and  if  the  day  experiment  were  successful  such  a  class  would  he  well 
worthy  of  opening  as  well  as  one  in  the  closely  allied  subject  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. In  the  manual  schools  visited  bv  the  Superintendent  the  following  features 
seemed  objectionable:  they  were  conaucted  in  basements  which  were  apparently 
damp,  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  regular  school  hours,  and  the  attendance  was 
optional  includhig  only  the  bright  pupus  who  as  was  supposed  could  spare  the  time 
for  it.  The  instructor  of  such  a  school  should  be  a  skilftu  carpenter,  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  expressing  himself  clearly.  At  the  outset  he  should  inspect  the  manage- 
ment of  one  or  two  similar  schools  in  other  cities.  Their  method  req[uires  him  at  the 
opening  of  each  lesson  in  the  presence  of  the  bo^  to  execute  upon  his  bench  the  pre- 
cise work  for  the  day  which  they  afterwards  imitate  upon  their  several  benches 
under  his  oversight.  The  course  in  the  Boston  school  last  year  included  lessons 
upon  the  use  of  the  splitting  and  cutting-off  saws,  the  different  bench  planes,  the 
making,  testing  and  use  of  mitre  box,  common  and  blind  dovetailing,  mortises  and 
tenons,  key  tenons,  etc.  Among  many  useful  things  made  were  smau  cabinets  with 
drawers,  large  tool  chests,  dove-tailed  and  glued  together,  with  beaded  trimming 
and  paneled  cover,  small  tables  with  drawers  and  square  tapering  le|;8,  etc.  The 
aim  IS  not  to  make  salable  articles,  but  judging  from  the  specimens  seen,  many 
boys  early  display  the  power  to  turn  out  surprisingly  fine  work. 
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V. 

SCHOOLS  OP  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  op  the  School  Authori- 
ties OF  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

An  account  of  the  latest  results  of  the  experiments  in  introduc- 
ing the  elements  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven, 
undertaken  in  1883  by  Principals  Camp  and  French,  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  is  given  in  Chapter  XIII  of  this  volume.  (See 
page  138  et  seq.)  The  following  quotations  from  the  oflScial  reports 
win  show  the  progress  of  the  movement  from  1883  to  1885,  inclusive. 

In  the  Report  of  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  under  date 
of  August  31,  1883,*  the  announcement  is  made  of  the  proposed 
experiments  by  Messrs.  Camp  and  French. 

Superintendent  Dutton  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

There  is  a  new  element  in  the  educational  atmosphere  of  this  country  which  can- 
not well  be  overlooked.  The  claim  that  our  public  schools  teach  too  much  that  is 
theoretical  and  disciplinary,  and  ofifer  too  few  advantages  to  those  wishing  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  mechanical  labor,  is  not  new,  but  it  has  recently  been  push^  with 
such  energv  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thoughtful  persons.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  uiat  the  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  is  so  great  relatively  as  to  warrant 
some  addition  to  or  modification  of  our  public  school  training,  so  that  the  ambi- 
tions and  energies  of  boys  may  be  given  the  proper  bent,  and  so  the  industrial  and 
productive  interests  of  the  nation  may  keep  pace  with  other  forms  of  growth. 

TECHNICAL    CLASSES    OPENED    IN    NEW    YORK    BY    CARRIAGE    BUILDERS'  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  of  the  United  States,  having  opened 
a  school  in  New  York  City  for  the  advancement  of  technical  knowledge,  in  a  circu- 
lar recently  issued  dechures  that  "  the  advance  already  made  in  the  meclianical 
arts  in  this  country  caUs  for  a  higher  standard  of  taste  and  skill  than  heretofore, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  a  still  greater  demand  for  skilled  workmen  will 
arise  from  year  to  year,  in  order  that  in  our  rapidly  increasing  productions  we  may 
successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries.  At  present  we  are  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  artizans  educated 
in  their  trades  abroad,  but  the  number  of  this  class  seeking  our  shores  for  employ- 
ment is  lessening  eveiyyear,  and  has  almost  entirely  ceased  in  many  trades  calling 
for  the  higher  skill.  We  deem  it  highly  important  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  me- 
chanics by  a  system  of  public  school  mstruction  which  shall  earlier  fit  boys  to  en- 
ter into  trades  with  some  assurance  that  their  preparatory  studies  are  likely  to  assist 
in  making  them  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen.'* 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  every  hand.  It  will  hardly 
do  at  present  to  talk  about  Manusd  Schools  supported  at  public  expense.  Our  svs- 
tem  costs  enough  already.    I  believe,  however,  that  a  few  years  will  develop  a  plan 

♦"Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  for  the  Year  ending  August  81,  1883.  New  Haven:  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor,  Printers.    1888.    Pp.120."  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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whereby  one  or  more  industrial  departments  can  be  opened,  with  teachers  trained 
in  the  Ix^st  technical  schools,  and  that  the  plan  need  cost  nothing  additional,  for 
boys  and  irirls  enrolled  in  these  departments  would  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
others.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs,  Camp  and  French,  experiments  are  to 
be  tried  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  during  the  coming  year,  which  will 
awaken  much  interest  and  will  deserve  hearty  encouragement.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be 
fairly  iniBMle  and  the  result  honestly  estimated. 

SEWINO  IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  endeavors 
so  long  and  perse veringly  carried  on  to  teach  sewing  to  poor  and  neglected  childrHi 
in  our  ungraded  schools.  The  fact  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  philan- 
thropic ladies  have  been  encouraged  to  carry  on  this  work,  asking  no  aid  from  the 
pubhc  funds,  is  to  me  sufficient  proof  of  its  genuineness. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SDUCATIOK. 

The  close  and  natural  connection  between  industrial  education  and  the  Kinder- 
garten justifies  my  introducing  the  topic  here.  "  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.** 
said  Froebel,  '*  too  much  has  to  t>e  undone  in  later  years  that  has  been  done  wrong 
from  the  outset."  The  general  purpose  of.  the  system  to  secure  the  healthful  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties  of  children  of  three  ^ears  old  and  upwards  is  well 
understood.  Many  larger  cities,  like  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  have 
hundreds  of  Kinder^rtens,  supported  partly  by  charity  and  partly  by  public  money. 
In  Boston  the  munificent  charity  of  one"  lady,  Mrs.  Shaw,  provides  more  than 
f  50,000  annually  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  while  the  Board  of  £klacation  fur- 
nishes necessary  rooms  in  various  school  houses.  If  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
city  to  establish  one  or  more  charity  Kindergartens  are  successful,  I  hope  the  use  of 
some  unoccuj^ied  rooms  in  the  district  mav  he  granted. 

In  introducmg  this  subject  I  am  not  seeking  to  add  another  expensive  feature  t<> 
our  system.  True  Kindergartens,  if  they  exist  at  all,  will  for  a  long  time  at  least 
exist  as  a  form  of  charity.  It  is,  however,  of  suoreme  importance  that  our  teach- 
ers as  a  class  become  familiar  with  the  genius  ana  philosophy  of  the  system,  and  I 
see  no  better  or  cheaper  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  than  to  employ  one  Kinder- 
gartner  as  a  teacher  m  the  new  Training  School,  and  this  step  is  respectfully  siig- 
gested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

In  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year  *  the  Superintendent  gives 
the  history  of  the  first  year's  experiment  as  follows  : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  NEW  HAVEN  (1883-1884). 

The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  good  degree  of  success  that  oas  attended  them,  naturally 
suggest  the  question  whether  manual  training  cannot  become  more  distinctly  a  fea- 
ture of  public  school  education  in  this  city.  The  question  is  a  diificult  one,  as  all 
have  found  who  have  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it.  It  cannot  be  handled  Success- 
fully from  a  narrow  or  simply  utilitarian  point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  deny  the  ex- 
pendiency  of  such  training,  and  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  dividing  the  interest  of 
school  boys  between  the  three  R's  and  the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  jack  plane. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  make  haste  to  clamor  for  manual  training  in  schools  who 
do  not  weigh  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which  such  an  enterprise  presents,  neither 
do  they  seem  to  comprehend  its  true  purpose.  They  join  in  the  popular  cry  for  some- 
thing practical  in  the  schools,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
tools  will  at  once  open  to  a  boy  the  highway  to  success.  To  ask  for  any  conedder- 
able  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  support  of  a  new  feature  in  our  schooU  to 
please  .a  few  chronics  who  are  always  complaming  of  the  old  and  clamoring  for  the 
new,  or  to  furnish  gymnastics  for  a  few  boys,  would  certainly  be  indefensible.  It 
will  readily  be  agreed  that  if  these  industrial  experiments  axe  to  be  encouraged. 
and  further  expense  is  to  be  incurred,  the  case  must  be  pleaded  on  the  broadest 
educational  grounds.  It  must  be  seen  that  something  is  actually  wanting  in  the 
present  curriculum  to  call  out  all  the  latent  energies  of  a  boy  and  give  him  the 

**' Annual  ReT>ort  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  Citv  SchcK^l 
District  for  the  Year  ending  August  30,  1884.  New  Haven:  Tuttli^^Mareiiouse  & 
Taylor,  Printers.     1884.     Pp.109,'*  Digitized  by  r^rw^rmr- 
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most  symmetrical  deTelopment  gl  mind  and  bod^.  To  undertake  the  teaching  of 
trades  m  the  school  room,  or  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  any  of  the  manual 
arts  to  t^mt  extent  which  would  give  a  bias  to  the  tastes  of  a  boy  or  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  any  particular  vocation,  would  do  violence  to  well  accepted  educational 
princiides. 

TECHNICAL  TRADE    SCHOOLS    OF   aKBATEST   VALUE,    BUT    NOT    MODELS    FOR    FREE 
PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Those  Technical  Schools  of  Europe  which  are  supported  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  fostering  certain  industries  or  oranches  of  skilled  labor,  as  for  example  the 
Technical  School  of  Manchester,  England,  opened  the  past  year,  or  those  institutions 
run  in  the  interest  of  guilds  or  great  manufacturing  interests,  like  that  one  sup- 
ported in  New  York  City  by  the  Carriage  Builders*  Association— all  these  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  industries  which  they  foster,  and  will  be  a  mighty  factor  in 
strengthening  the  productive  resources  of  a  nation.  But  as  educational  institu- 
tions, they  are  nec^sarily  narrow  in  scope,  and  afford  but  little  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  before  us.  One  pnnciple  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  all  who 
would  urge  manual  training  in  schoou,  and  that  is,  that  no  trade  can  be  taught. 
This  dictum,  although  negative  in  form,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  pedagogics 
ii  positive  and  full  of  meaning.  It  points  to  a  broad  and  harmonious  development, 
rather  than  to  the  narrowing  of  faculty.  It  rests  upon  the  supreme  fact  that  body 
and  mind  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  that  any  act  is  a  thought  expressed ;  that 
the  apphcation  of  the  hand  and  eye  to  systematic  and  artistic  pursuits  produces  a 
reflex  benefit  to  the  mind  of  the  worker;  that  hand  work  joined  with  brain  work 
awakens  spontaneity  of  feeling,  strenghtens  the  will,  and  insures  a  maximum  of 
power. 

As  this  is  a  basal  principle  and  one  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  throughout  tliis 
discussion,  I  will  quote  from  several  authorities  to  show  how  well  it  is  recognized 
by  those  competent  to  speak. 

Short  quotations  follow  from  the  statements  put  forth  hy  the 
authorities  of  the  Boston.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
Schools:  here  omitted,  oecause  given  at  length  in  the  accounts  of 
those  schools. 

One  who  carefully  inspected  the  lar^  exhibits  of  the  technical  schools  made  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,*  vmtes  that  '*a  noticeable 
feature  was  that  teachers  seemed  to  be  trying  to  bring  out  the  inventive  faculties 
of  pupils,  rather  tiian  to  have  them  copv  a  certain  set  of  models.'*  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  **  New  Englander,*^  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Famam  of  this  city,  em- 
phasizes the  educational  value  of  manual  training,  and  says :  *'  It  develops  a  fond- 
ness for  work ;  it  leads  children  to  create,  rather  than  simply  to  assimilate ;  it 
strengthens  the  instincts  of  codperation ;  it  brings  out,  in  a  more  concrete  and  dis- 
tinct manner  than  the  dry  maxims  of  abstract  ethics,  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  in  doin^  this  it  incidentally  gives  to  the  boys  in  onr  public  schools 
educational  elements  which  wiU  be  of  special  use  to  them  in  the  careers  which  they 
will  necessarilv  follow.**  Mr.  Judd,  tne  efficient  instructor  of  the  boys  at  the 
Dwight  School,  made  a  remark  to  a  stranger  in  my  hearing  which  seemed  to  em- 
body the  pith  of  the  same  principle.  In  answer  to  the  question  *'  What  ^[ood  will 
such  training  do  a  boy?"  he  rephed,  **  It  will  bring  out  what  there  is  in  him.** 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OP  THE  BXPERIMSNT  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

Now,  giving  up  all  idea  of  teaching  trades,  and  regarding  facility  in  using  a  few 
tools  as  a  rather  commonplace  accomplishment,  is  there  enough  of  disciplinary  value 
in  such  training  to  warrant  its  continuance  or  extension  in  our  schools  ?  Instead  of 
aifinning  x)ositively  that  such  is  the  case,  let  us  see  what  results  the  experiments 
made  have  yieldedl  In  each  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  a  large  oasement 
room  was  fitted  up  with  benches  and  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
boys  to  work  at  once.  Each  boy  attended  twice  per  week  for  an  hour.  At  the 
pwight  School  sixty  different  boys  selected  for  superior  scholarship  received  train- 
ing, and  at  Skinner,  about  thirty  were  thus  fortunate.  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper, 
the  respective  janitors  of  these  schools  gave  the  needed  instruction,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  enterprise  a  success  by  their  interest  and  zeal.  A  thorough  course  in 
plain  carpentry  was  given,  and  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were  manu- 

•Held at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  15-19,  1884,    Attende^  l)|^jijo(e^^^^|i^ 
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factored.  More  important  than  these  visible  results  is  the  effect  upon  the  bearing 
and  scholarship  of  the  boys  thus  trained.  The  principals  of  both  schools  are  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  the  effect  was  salutary  both  upon  their  mental  life  and  manly 
Dearing.  Several  parents  testify  to  the  same  result  and  are,  without  exoeptioii, 
anxious  to  have  such  training  continued.  It  is  said  that  those  reoeivin^  the  train- 
ing, being  the  older  and  more  influential  boys  of  the  school,  exhibited  a  positive 
interest  In  their  daily  work,  and  a  propriety  of  conduct  which  was  helpful  in  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  tone  in  tha  whole  school.  Thus,  for  a  maximum  expense 
of  |2()0  for  each  class,  one-half  of  which  sum  was  appropriated  from  school  funds, 
we  have  these  definite  and  most  desirable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  skill  acquired 
n  carpentry. 

SUaOESTIONS  AND  RECOMHENDATIONB. 

In  view  of  these  telling  facts,  and  since  this  form  of  education  is  fairly  in*  the 
stage  of  experiment,  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider  seriously  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the  plan,  so  that  a  still  lar^ 
number  of  teachers  and  parents  can  judge  of  its  practicability.  Without  arguing 
the  case,  or  going  far  into  details  the  following  scheme  is  suggested:  To  let  a  group 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City  spend  one 
afternoon  per  week  in  the  manual  training  school.  The  room  and  appoinUaents  at 
the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the  pbm  would 
simply  require  that  the  boys  from  other  schools  should  travel  the  longer  distance 
once  each  week.  The  groups  from  the  several  schools  would  of  course  be  assigned 
to  the  school  nearest  their  own.  It  could  not  be  asked  or  expected  that  the  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  for  so  small  compensation  as  last  year.  The  janitors  should 
receive  from  |200  to  $300  each,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ  extra  assistance 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do.  An  allowance  of  $100  should*be  made  for  each 
sch(X)l  for  lumber  and  tools,  so  that,  at  the  outside,  $80.)  would  cover  all  expense 
and  fairly  compensate  the  instructoi*s.  The  legal  difficulty,  which  has  faitlierto 
boon  a  convenient  bar  to  such  a  project,  has  f ortimately  been  removed.  The  statut<e 
which  designated  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State, 
was,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  D. 
Plunkett,  as  to  include  *' Manual  Arts."  This  difficulty  being  removed,  I  believe 
public  sentiment  will  sustain  the  Board  in  taking  this  step  in  advance.  Some  wiU 
say  that  the  plan  is  faulty,  as  only  a  few  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  But  one  hun- 
dred boys  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  selected  by  their  several  principals  on 
the  ground  of  good  scholarship,  will  be  a  good  basis  for  the  experiment,  and  close 
students  are  often  persons  of  highly  wrought  nervous  temperament,  who  especially 
need  relaxation  and  physical  training.  Those  whose  surplus  energies  are  spent  in 
out-door  sports,  or  who  have  active  duties  out  of  school,  have  less  need  of  manual 
training.  The  fact  that  the  dignity  of  labor  may  thus  be  popularized,  and  that 
many  boys  not  members  of  these  classes  will  be  inspired  **  to  do  something,**  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  is  the  industrial  and  industaious  spirit 
that  we  want  in  our  schools,  and  m  the  community  as  well,  so  that  honest  labor 
may  be  not  only  respectable  but  honorable. 

It  must  be  counted  a  misfortune  that  popular  intelligence  does  not  yet  grasp  the 
principles  which  underlie  an  education  which  begins  in  the  Kindeigarten,  and 
carries  the  industrial  and  productive  idea  through  5l  grades.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  charge,  that  only  half  the  child  has  been  educated,  that  the  other  half, 
which  is  character  founded  on  a  body  trained  to  action,  and  a  will  invinciUe  againi4 
wrong,  has  been  neglected.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  time  has  come  to  broaden 
the  foundations  of  our  educational  structure,  so  as  to  make  the  school  training  d^^ 
in  part  for  boys  in  the  city,  what  is  done  for  boys  in  the  country  by  the  nature  of 
things  ? 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Tlie  introduction  of  this  branch  into  the  upper  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  the  High  School  by  Prof.  Louis  Bail  is  an  important  step  towards  a  more  in- 
dustrial education,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  subject  of  drawing.  Al- 
though the  studjr  is  made  optional,  over  500  boys  have  already  availed  themselves; 
of  the  opportunity  here  afforded.  Prof.  Bail  says,  **  In  the  month  of  May,  I  cchd- 
menced  a  complete  course  in  mechanical  drawing  in  all  the  Grammar  SchooK 
giving  the  boys  of  the  two  upper  rooms  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  each  alternate  week. 
The  regular  teacher  is  required  to  give  the  scholars  at  least  two  hours  instruction 
every  other  week  in  Mechanical  drawing,  and  thoroughly  review  all  the  problems 
and  thus  secure  considerable  practice  in  the  use  of  the  mathematical  inatrumentis" 
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SEWING. 

What  better  form  of  manual  training  for  the  girls  than  plain  sewing?  This 
Bubject  was  once  before  the  Board  and  referred  by  them  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools  and  Superintendent.  My  report  is  here  presented,  to  wit,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  one  or  two  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  to  inaugurate  experiments  in 
one  or  more  grades,  say  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Let  them  begin  by  ascertaining  how 
many  know  how  to  sew.  If  I  may  use  statements  made  oy  several  city  superin- 
tendents as  a  basis  of  prophecy,  I  feel  sure  that  few  will  be  found,  whether  of  the 
rich  or  poor,  who  undei'stand  the  practical  use  of  the  needle.  I  would  also  report 
that  the  teaching  of  sewing  as  hitherto  conducted  in  the  Fair  Street  and  GofTe 
Street  Schools  should  receive  some  substantial  recognition  and  support  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board.  The  same  beneficent  amendment  to  ^e.  statute  before  alluded  to 
extends  its  favoring  hand  in  this  direction. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports  by  Superintendent  Dutton  re- 
calls the  noble  series  of  risports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  forty  years 
ago.  A  like  high  ideal  of  the  purpose  to  be  attained  in  teaching,  a 
mind  open  to  new  movements  and  to  improved  methods,  a  readiness 
to  discard  time-honored  customs  if  satisfied  that  they  are  hindrances 
rather  than  helps,  mark  the  utterances  of  this  Superintendent  of 
our  day,  while  tne  credit  freely  given  to  teachers,  and  their  conse- 
quent esprit  du  corps^  make  the  admitted  excellence  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  Haven  easy  to  understand.  While  the  novel  methods 
of  education  adapted  to  changed  conditions  of  life  are  hospitably 
entertained,  the  old  methods  of  proved  excellence  are  by  no  means 
discarded.  The  statements  in  regard  to  High  Schools  in  this  report 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  1885  Report  of  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education  *  contains 
the  following  announcement  giving  very  practical  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  experiments  of  industrial  education  on  the 
part  of  one  public-spirited  citizen  at  least: 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  during  the  past  summer,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Trustees  the  very  generous  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  tne  income  from  which  is 
to  be  hereafter  applied  by  the  district  for  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts.  Mrs. 
Boardman  has  also  paid  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  like 
instruction  the  coming  year. 

Perhaps  other  benevolent  persons  will  greatly  add  to  this  trust  fimd,  so  that 
-while  a  good  work  is  being  done,  there  will  be  no  large  expenditure  by  the  district 
in  this  line  of  instruction. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  in  this  place  that  if  the  district  shaU  give  very  gen- 
eral instruction  in  this  direction,  a  suitable  and  central  building  should  be  provided 
vrith  necessary  tools  and  equipments.  The  basements  of  the  Skinner  ancl  D wight 
School  building  have  thus  far  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  inconvenient 
a.nd  poorly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  instruction. 

This  subject  wiU  claim  the  attention  of  the  Board  at  an  early  day. 

Superintendent  Dutton  follows  with  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  year's  work  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  in  Manual  Training. 

DRAWING. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  drawing.  During  the  year 
ending  in  April,  Prof.  Bail  taught  mechanical  drawing  to  the  boys  in  grades  VII 
sLnd  Vln  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  High  School.  At 
etie  opening  of  the  new  school  year  in  May,  the  third  class  in  the  High  School 
^tskea  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  study,  which  was  gi*anted.  As  each  class  in 
xriechanical  drawing  demands  one  hour  of  the  time  of  the  instioictor,  his  opiX)rtu- 
r^ity  for  visiting  the  lower  grades  is  reduced.  This  has  led  to  an  arrangement 
^vehereby  he  will  visit  classes  below  grade  VII  once  each  term,  the  teacher  being 
required  to  give  the  regular  lessons  as  before. 

^♦''Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
X>tstrict  for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1885.  New  Haven:  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor,  Printers.    1885.    1^.116." 
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As  it  ifl  proposed  to  hold  an  afternoon  session  for  each  class  in  ihe  High  School, 
a  full  hour  can  be  given  to  mechanical  drawing  without  breaking  into  the  morning 
session,  which  is  quite  shoi-t  enough  already.  As  an  aid  to  the  classes  in  mechani- 
cal drawing,  Prof.  Bail  proposes  to  give,  outside  of  school  hoars,  lessons  in  clay 
modeling. 

The  results  in  free-hand  and  object  drawing  have  been  fully  up  to  the  high  atand- 
ard  which  has  long  characterized  the  work  in  this  department. 

MANUAL  TRAININO. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  Ihe  shops  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools  was  fully  explained  in  the  last  annual  report  At  the  same  time  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  the  work  be  extended  by  having  classes  of  boys  from 
adjacent  grammar  schools  spend  one  afternoon  each  week  in  manual  training, 
using  the  rooms  and  tools  alr^y  provided.  At  a  meeting  held  in  September  the 
Board  approved  the  proposition  and  appropriated  $600  for  its  support  The  janitors 
of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  have  each  reoeiviBd  #15 
per  month  m  addition  to  their  usual  wages.  This  was  but  meagre  comjpensation 
for  the  extra  labor  that  was  entailed.  The  direction  of  the  work  while  m  progres 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  instructor's  task.  He  muse  procure  lumber,  mark  oat  and 
plan  the  work  for  each  boy,  keep  the  tools  in  order  and  ma^e  repairs  whai  needed. 
As  each  instructor  had  as  many  as  five  classes,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  progress  made  by  each  class,  and  be  ready  at  each  successive  lesson  to  take  the 
next  step  in  advance.  Classes  of  twelve  boys  each,  selected  by  the  mncipal, 
generally  on  the  ground  of  good  scholarship,  were  detailed  from  the  Webe^r, 
Washington,  Wooster,  and  Eaton  Schools. 

PRINCIPAL  CAMP  REPORTS  THE  RESULT  OF  MANUAL  TRAININa  IN  THE  DWIGETT  SCHOOL 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Camp,  principal  of  the  Dwight  School,  makeAhe  following  statement 
regarding  the  result  of  the  year's  work : 

"  Forty-eight  boys  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  manual  training  each  week,  and 
as  the  classes  can  be  changed  every  two  months  if  the  principal  thinks  best  we 
have  actually  had  during  the  past  year  seventy-three  different  boys  from  the 
Dwight  School,  twenty-five  from  the  Webster,  and  twenty  from  the  Washington 
School,  making  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  two  months  or  more  during  the  year  and  with  hardly  an  exc^ition  they 
have  all  seemed  to  appreciate  the  privileges  and  improve  their  time  so  as  to  become 
quite  handy  in  the  use  of  tools.  While  teaching  the  correct  use  of  tools  has  been 
our  chief  object  and  aim,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  small  articles  and  blocks 
upon  which  practice  has  been  given,  tlie  pupils  have  made  14  moulding  tray  tables, 
12  sewing  tables,  74  stools,  4  small  cabinet  boxes,  3  black  walnut  book  shelves,  3 
tool  chests,  2  easels,  1  book-case,  1  lap  cutting  bo£urd,  1  knife  tray,  1  inlaid  checker 
board,  4  drawing  boards,  besides  a  great  number  of  small  articles.  There  are  also 
now  in  the  process  of  manufacture  numerous  tables,  stools,  boxes,  book-cases,  etc., 
so  that  there  is  a  real  money  value  to  the  work  the  pupils  have  done,  though  that 
is  not  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  formation  of  the  industrial  classes. 

"  While  the  boys  have  been  thus  engaged  in  the  shop  learning  the  use  of  tools, 
the  girls  have  not  been  neglected.  A  ctos  of  forty  or  nf ty  meet  every  week  in  the 
recitation  rooms,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  leam  all  kinds 
of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery  and  other  work  suitable  for  giris.  We 
also  have  classes  formed  in  wckmI  carving,  repousse  work  and  modeling. 

**  We  are  now  extending  this  industrial  work  or  manual  training  through  all  our 
grades,  selecting  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  each  pupil, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  No.  18. 

*'  I  desire  to  state  that  many  of  the  parents  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  industrial 
work,  as  shown  by  their  visila  to  the  classes  and  by  their  kind  words  of  encourage- 
ment. We  have  fiad  quite  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  of  toc^:  Fixim  Mr. 
R.  H.  Brown  a  set  of  screw  drivers,  an  extension  bit,  and  a  draw  shave.  From 
Felix  Chillingworth  a  case  of  13  augur  bits,  and  from  Wm.  Norman  a  set  of  8 
chisels  and  a  draw  shavci  for  which  we  sincerely  thank  the  donors." 

PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  REPORTS  RESULT  IN  SKINNER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  J.  R.  French,  of  the  Skinner  School,  reports  that : 

*'  Mr.  Loper  has  conducted  the  work  with  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  tliers 
has  ];)een  no  diminution  of  interest.  Pupils  have  been  selected  who  seemed  to  have 
a  taste  for  mechanical  work,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  shown  an  adaptetson 
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(o  it.  Occasionally  a  boy  has  dropped  out,  who  did  his  work  so  carelessly  that  the 
time  seemed  to  be  thrown  away.  Tlie  class  that  came  from  the  Wooster  School 
was  the  entire  first  class  of  No.  12,  and  their  work  averaged  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  that  of  the  selected  boys.  The  purpose  has  been  to  produce  useful 
articles,  and  most  of  them  have  met  with  ready  sale.  Manv  parents  were  anxious 
to  own  the  objects  made  by  their  sons,  and  the  sale  of  these  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
needed  suppUes  without  overdrawing  the  appropriation.  All  have  b€«n  eager  to 
work  in  the  shop  as  much  as  possible,  and  during  the  intermissions  and  on  holidays  it 
has  been  a  common  thing  to  see  some  of  them  busv  at  the  benches.  Whenever 
there  has  been  one  session  by  reason  of  a  storm,  tlie  boys  have  preferred  to  return, 
so  as  not  to  be  retarded  in  their  progress.  Early  in  May  Mr.  Loper  started  a  spe:  ial 
class  in  wood  carving.  '  Beginning  with  blocks  of  plaster  the  boys  were  trained  to 
facility  with  the  tools  and  executed  models  with  great  accuracy.  If  the  work  is 
continued  for  another  year,  I  shall  expect  to  see  them  handling  carvers'  tools  with 
real  skill,  and  proficient  in  executing  upon  wood  what  they  have  designed  upon 
paper.  A  few  lessons  were  also  given  in  clay  modeling,  enough  to  show  the  possi- 
Dihties  in  that  direction. 

"HOW  SOME  BOYS  HAVE  PROFITED  BY  THIS  INSTRUCTION. 

"  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  substantial  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  boys  who  have  received  the  ti'aining.  One  parent  told  me  that  he  dated 
the  first  Ileal  start  of  his  son,  in  any  thorougli  work,  to  the  impulse  he  obtained  in 
the  shop.  He  now  has  a  shop  of  his  own,  in  which  he  spends  the  hours  he  can  spare 
from  his  H^h  School  studies.  During  the  last  season  he  has  designed  carefully  a 
very  beautiful  canoe,  made  all  his  calculations  on  the  strength  of  the  materials 
and  the  pressure  on  every  part  of  the  boat,  and  put  the  whole  thing  together  in  the 
most  workmanlike  manner.  His  brother  has  also  developed  real  skill,  and  has 
made  during  the  winter  many  of  the  model  joints  for  the  use  of  the  classes.  Another 
boy  has,  b^  d^^rees,  saved  money  to  secure  tools,  and  build  a  bench,  and  now 
makes  in  ms  leisure  houns  many  articles  of  oonvenience  for  his  home,  and  is  some- 
times employed  in  this  way  by  his  neighbors.  One  of  our  kwt  year's  graduates 
works  in  a  pattern-maker's  shop,  another  is  an  engineer,  and  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  some  mechanical  pursuits,  and  are  more  valuable  for  the  impulse 
obtained  in  the  diop,'^ 

A  donation  of  a  full  set  of  24  planes  was  made  by  H.  P.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  future  classes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  made 
in  the  Skinner  School  shop  during  the  year,  most  of  which  have  been  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  lumber.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
articles  is  ^7.28.  40  kmfe-scourine^  boards,  39  foot-stools,  26  library  steps,  1  book- 
case, 12  comer  brackets,  16  easels  for  charts,  6  moulding  tables  for  sand,  2  table 
topB,  8  sets  mathematical  blocks,  24  boxes,  38  picture  frames,  7  looking  glass  frames, 
i)5  tube  holders  for  laboratory. 

HOW  PRIVATE  BENEVOLENCE  COOPERATES  WITH  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Boardman,  of  this  city,  has  recently  shown  her  interest  in  man- 
ual training,  and  her  desire  to  have  its  benefits  extended  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  by  a  gift  in  trust  of  $10,000,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  be 
4ipplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  this  purpose.  The  deed  of  trust  stipulates 
that  the  amount  thus  donated  shall  be  known  as  the  Boardman  Fund,  which  can 
be  increased  at  any  time  by  gifts  from  other  persons.  Messrs.  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Farnam,  C.  S.  Mordiouse,  Esq.,  and  Henry  B.  Sargent,  Esq.,  are  appointed  trustees 
of  the  fund.  They  and  their  successors  are  instructed  to  see  that  all  moneys  derived 
from  it  are  expended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust.  Mrs.  Boardman 
gave  an  additional  sum  of  $500  to  be  expended  the  coming  year  in  anticipation  of 
the  interest.  This  generous  act  is  warmly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  Board  of 
Eklucation,  but  by  i3l  who  desire  to  see  the  scope  of  public  education  enlarged,  so 
as  to  make  the  rudiments  of  an  industrial  education  available  for  every  child.  The 
l^if  t  of  Mrs.  Boardman  is  also  significant  of  a  growing  interest  and  belief  in  hand 
training  as  a  legitimate  part  of  common  school  education. 

A    CENTRAL    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   DESIRABLE    FOR   GRADUATES   OF   THE   GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

It  is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  other  philanthropicj)eog5£of;meanf>ili  follow 
the  example  so  wisely  set,  and  furnish  means  to  estabMsh'^  centr^  Indufr^iaT^qhool 
or  department  where  "boys,  after  leaving  ^le  grammas  B<?h^l8,'can^ii  the  efeni^ts. 
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at  least,  of  an  industrial  education.  (No  particular  trades  should  be  taught,  but  the 
principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  them.  Such  a  school  should  teach 
drawing  and  designing,  the  use  of  tools  applied  to  wood  and  metals  and  the  various 
processes  employed  in  handling  them,  the  principles  involved  in  machinery  anil 
practice  in  the  construction  of  simple  machmes.  The  course  of  study  should  alxj 
mclude  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  phvsics  and  chemistry  tlian  is  now  given. 
An  institution  would  thus  grow  up  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing cit^,  where  the  majority  of  boys  pass  rrom  school  to  engage  in  some  siechan- 
icalpursuit.  The  lessons  of  great  industrial  prosperity  taught  us  by  the  large  towns 
of  Fitmoe  and  England  whidi  have  established  such  schools  are  most  convincing 
evidence  of  their  utility  in  providing  a  supply  of  intelligent -skilled  labor.  Is  there 
not  some  injustice  done  to  the  boy  of  mechanical  aptitude,  if  at  the  close  of  bis 
.grammar  school  course  he  must  either  consider  his  education  closed  or  else  spend 
four  years  in  the  almost  purely  intellectual  training  of  the  High  School?  Four  or 
eight  years  more  of  brain  work  furnished  by  the  High  School  and  Ck>llege  may  be 
weU  enough  for  the  boy  who  has  a  learned  profession  in  view,  but  for  one  who 
desires  to  be  useful  through  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  even  the  Scientific  School  fur- 
nishes a  training  by  far  too  theoretical  and  abstract.  Has  public  education  in  New 
Haven  not  reached  a  point  when  something  definite  should  be  done  to  foster  me- 
chanical skill  and  so  open  the  way  for  young  men  to  fit  themselves  to  be  something 
else  than  book-keepers,  salesmen  or  clerks?  ^ I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  Board  take  the  matter  under  considenttion  and  investigate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  community  and  see  what  modification  of, 
or  addition  to,  the  present  system  is  desirable.  For  the  present,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  hand  work  in  the  two  school  shoi)s  now  organized  and  the 
opening  of  a  third  room  in  some  central  locality,  to  which  classes  from  several 
schools  can  go  if  thought  desirable.  Or,  if  a  plain  building  could  be  erected  on  some 
one  of  the  lots  now  owned  by  the  district,  with  a  room  large  enou^  to  accommo- 
date twenty  or  twenty-five  lioys,  provision  could  easily  be  made  for  cUi  the  boys  of 
the  first-class  in  each  grammar  school.  Were  this  done  it  would  be  better,  in  view 
of  the  poor  accommodations  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  to  use  their  shops 
only  for  the  boys  of  these  schools,  and  to  have  boys  from  all  other  schools  go  to  the 
central  shop.  A  competent  man  should  be  employed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  supervision  and  instruction.  If  classes  were  taught  from  10  to  13  a.  m. 
and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  daily  200  boys  could  be  ^accommodated  weekly.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  plan  now  pursued  m  Boston  and  in  Montclair,  N,  J.  Enough  has 
already  been  done  to  prove  the  feasibility  and  value  of  this  training.  The  two 
exhibitions  of  industrial  work  given  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  last  spring 
called  forth,  for  their  more  practical  features,  certainly,  universal  expressions  of 
approval.  It  is  evident  that  public  sentiment  is  fully  awake  to  the  wisaom  shown 
in  carrying  on  these  experiments. 

Such  a  school  as  is  here  suggested  by  Superintendent  Dutton  as 
desirable  was  established  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  dated  October  20, 1883,  directing 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  to  provide  such  a  Manual 
Training  School.  This  experiment  of  this  special  kind  of  "High 
School "  has  proved  a  marked  success. 

SUPERINTENDENT    DUTTON    UROES    THAT    TBACmNG  OF    SEWINO    BE    GIVEN  IN  ALL 

OntLS'  SCHOOI^. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  urging  that  steps  be  taken  soon  to  teach  plain 
sewing  to  girls  in  the  lower  grammar  grades.  New  Haven  is  one  of  tiie  few  cities 
in  New  England  that  have  not  already  taken  this  step.  Sewing  is  a  staple  industry 
of  which  a  large  majority  of  girls  are  said  to  be  ignorant.  If  in  grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI  one  hour  per  week  were  devoted  to  this  branch,  I  believe  a  great  good  would  be 
accomplished  at  smaU  expense.  One  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum,  could 
give  the  necessary  oversight.  As  it  is  customary  to  have  edch  gurl,  as  a  rule,  fur- 
nish her  own  materials,  but  little  extra  expense  need  be  incurred.  A  half  day  spent 
in  the  schools  of  Springfield  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  method 
of  teaching  sewing  pursued  there,  did  much  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  i»oprietj 
of  making  it  a  part  of  the  ciuriculum.  The  pleasure  and  seal  with  which  the  girls, 
both  rich  and  poor,  seemed  to  take  up  the  work,  as  well  as  ita  good  effect  upon  the 
school  generally,  furnished  sufficient  grounds  for  urging  its  adoption  in  New  Haven. 
I  am  also  led  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  sewing,  under  the  limitations  sug- 
gested above,  would  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  ci^. 
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The  note  from  Principal  Camp  dated  January  1887,  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  Superintendent  Button's  report  for  1885-6  given  in 
chapter  XIII  of  this  volume;  bring  down  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  New  Haven,  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  there  seen  that 
the  Superintendent's  urgent  advocacy  for  the  teaching  of  sewing  to 
the  girls  has,  at  last,  been  effective,  and  that  the  development  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  schools,  since  the  announcement  of  the 
contemplated  experiments  to  be  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Camp  and 
French,  made  in  the  Report  for  1882-3,  has  been  rapid  and  contin- 
uous. 
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'    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  School  Author- 
ities OF  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  latest  information  accessible  at  the  time  (Reports  for  1884  and 
1885)  concerning  the  Industrial  Education  morement  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  is  given  in  this  volume.  (See  ante,  page  165,  d  seq.) 
Reference  is  there  made  to  the  early  history  given  in  Part  I  of  this 
Report,  in  which  the  account  was  brought  down  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  1880;  the  further  statement  is  made  that  similar  extracts 
from  the  intervening  reports  will  be  given  in  the  present  Appendix, 
and  they  are  accordingly  here  inserted.  The  reports  for  tne  year 
1886  having  just  come  to  nand,  December  22, 1887,  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Dody  of  the  book;  extracts  will  also  be  given  from  these. 
The  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  are  made  for  the 
calendar  year,  and,  therefore,  are  not  received  at  this  office  before 
the  following  December.  In  manv  other  places  similar  reports  are 
made  for  the  school  year,  that  is,  from  July  to  July,  instead  of  from 
January  to  January. 

Such  continuous  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  re- 
ports are  here  given  because,  in  connection  with  those  previously 
given  in  Part  I,  they  illustrate  the  progress  of  such  an  educational 
movement  from  the  time  of  its  first  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  ad- 
vanced educators  to  its  gradual  dissemination  through  the  commu- 
nity and  its  final  materialization  in  the  new  school  buildings,  appa- 
ratus and  instructors,  which  are  essential  to,  and  mark,  its  adoption 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  recognized  school  system  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  successive  steps  are  clearly  shown  in  these  educational  his- 
tories of  this  city  without  reference  to  the  anterior  movements,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  City  "  Ni^ht  Schools,"  and  of  the 
' 'Artisan's  School," — ^the  City  school  authorities  in  due  course  having 
thus  taken  upon  themselves  this  work  of  supplementing  the  day 
schools  which,  before  this,  had  been  done  by  the  Franklin  Institute; 
the  genesis  of  this  latest  educational  advance  may  be  succinctly  sta- 
ted as  follows: 

First,  may  be  reckoned  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Walter  Smith  system  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 
begTin  by  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  just  before,  and  immediately 
mbseguent  to,  the  Centennial  Exposition;  and  early  entertained  by 
President  Steel.  The  contemi)oraneous  movement  for  the  founding  of 
ihe  "Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  although 
svholly  independent,  was  doubtless  of  material  service  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  all  that  related  to  industrial  art  training;  there 
lad,  also,  long  existed  in  the  incorporated  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
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men  and  in  the  drawing  classes  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  move- 
ment for  technical  training  in  Industrial  Art;  so  that  public  opinif  in 
in  Philadelphia  had,  in  various  ways,  become  familiarized  with  thn 

f:eneral  idea  of  technical  training  in  Art,  and  in  Art  as  applied  t^ 
ndustries;  but,  latterly,  not  with  any  idea  of  introducing  such  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools;  though,  as  is  shown  in  the  historical  chaj)- 
ter  in  Part  I  of  this  Report  (see  page  13,  et  seq.),  such  an  effort  was 
definitely  begun  by  Rembrandt  reale  as  long  a§o  as  1840.  It  wx>ulil 
be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  possible  influence,  exerted  by 
that  far-off  and  apparently  unsuccessful  effort,  in  preparing^  th\* 
public  mind  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  present  movement. 

Second,  almost  simultaneously  with  this  movement  for  the  put- 
ting of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  a  single  private  cit- 
izen, Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  began  an  experiment  in  the 
"  Hand  work"  training  of  children,  which  attractea  the  attention  of 
the  school  authorities,  who,  finally,  permitted  public  school  children 
to  attend  his  classes;  resulting  subsequently  in  the  adopting  of  the 
"Industrial  Art  School,"  as  one  of  the  city  schools;  this  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  who  was  Mr.  Leland's  chief  as- 
sistant in  carrying  on  his  experimental  classes. 

Third,  the  cnange  in  the  government  of  the  city  school  system  and 
in  the  organization  of  the  officials,  which  resulted  from  the  creation 
of  the  new  office  of  School  Superintendent,  and  the  calling  of  Hon. 
James  Mac  Alister,  who  had  won  merited  distinction  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  take  the 
same  position  in  Philadelphia. 

Sui)erintendent  Mac  Alister  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successf ulpromoters  of  the  introduction, in  public  schools,  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Drawing;  and  was  recognized  as  an  advanced  leader  in  the 
new  movement  for  Industrial  Education.  The  calling  of  Superin- 
tendent Mac  Alister  to  Philadelphia,  thus  brought  strong  and  effi- 
cient support  to  President  Steel,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
any  designs  for  the  practical  introduction  in  the  schools  of  elemen- 
tary industrial  training,  which  they  may  have  entertained,  and  must 
be  counted  as  constituting  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  results  already 
obtained. 

Fourth,  the  putting  of  sewing  in  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  accom- 
plished througn  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Principal  George  W.  Fet- 
ter, which  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  putting  of  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools, — and  later,  by  the  agitation  of  the  project 
of  introducing  cooking  classes. 

Fifth,  the  recent  opening  of  the  City  Manual  Training  School, 
with  its  commodious  Duilding  and  its  complete  plant  of  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  adoption  by  the  City,  of  the  Inaustrial  Art  School. 
These  form  a  record  of  practical  results  embodied  in  the  schools  of 
the  second  city  in  population,  and  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  they  exist  in  the  year  1886;  and  the 
growth  of  opinions  which  preceded  such  important  movements  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  extracts  here  collated  from  the  annual  offi- 
cial reports ;  from  which,  if  they  so  desire,  others  may  learn  how 
such  eaucational  revolutions  are  to  be  accomplished. 

The  report  for  1881*  contains  the  following  statement  by  President 
Steel: 

*  *'  Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  Fixst  School  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  year  ending 
December  81, 1881,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia:  £.  C.  Markley  &  Son,  IVint- 
ers,  No.  422  Library  Street.    1882.    Pp.855." 
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In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  sewing  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  Board  has  also  assisted  an  effort  made  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Le- 
land  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making  industrial  education  part  of  the 
training  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Leland  was  among  the  first  who  realized  the  necessity  of  combining  manual 
with  mental  instruction. 

From  the  consideration  which  this  subject  has  received,  and  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  it  has  now  come  to  be  generally  conceded  among  enlightened 
people  everywhere,  that  manual  training  must  be  a  part  of  any  system  oi  educa- 
tion which  can  claim  to  serve  its  true  purpose,  to  develop  the  faculties  fully  and 
equally. 

The  perplexing  problem,  even  with  those  earnestly  convinced  of  its  necessity,  is 
to  determine  how  such  instruction  can  be  conducted.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
needed  general  instruction  of  this  kind  cannot  embrace  the  special  arts  of  the 
trades,  but  must  be  of  a  preparatory  or  rudimentary  character,  such  as  training 
the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  including  design  and  the  principles  of  construction. 

Mr.  Leland,  after  careful  and  extended  study  of  foreign  schools  of  this  class,  has 
returned  to  the  City  with  entire  faith  in  a  plan  of  industrial  education  which  his 
exi)erience  and  observation  convince  him  is  capable  of  being  taught  in  connection 
with  general  education. 

The  Board,  in  extending  its  aid  to  enable  this  experiment  to  be  made,  has  ren- 
dered a  service  properly  due  from  the  educational  department  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing City. 

The  introduction  into  our  schools  of  studies  usually  associated,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  therefor,  has  required  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  determine  upon  a  new  department,  such  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  with- 
out long  and  patient  labor. 

Mr.  Leland  nas  been  the  director  and  teacher  in  this  work;  the  labor  has  devolved* 
upon  him.  Among  the  first  to  comi>rehend  its  importance,  he  has  been  the  first  to 
disregard  the  claims  of  his  own  affairs,  and  to  devote  his  talents  and  m^ans  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  industrial  education. 

The  progress  of  this  work  has  been  steady  and  most  promising.  Mr.  Leland's 
report,  wSch  is  appended,*  furnishes  valuable  information,  which  will  awaken 
and  sustain  a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  fundamental  part  of  industrial  education,  it  is  proper 
to  state  here*  that  marked  progress  is  being  made  in  the  teaching  of  drawing.  The 
work  of  the  schools  in  this  valuable  study  is  of  a  highly  creditable  character. 

The  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  recent  opportunity  that  was  afforded 
them  to  learn  the  system  of  drawing  as  applied  to  design  and  the  industries  in  a 
spirit  that  only  a  conscientious  interest  in  their  work  could  inspire. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  instruction  has  been  remarkable.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  system;  and  drawings 
which  they  prepared  for  graduation  and  certificates,  were  so  well  executed,  that 
they  have  received  the  highest  approval  from  those  familiar  with  this  class  of  work 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  have  served  to  enhance  the  high  esti- 
mate of  the  ability  and  attainments  of  our  teachers.  The  action  of  the  teachers  in 
this  matter,  and  its  results,  are  so  honorable  to  the  school  department,  that  the 
Board  should  express  its  approbation  by  the  best  means  in  its  power." 

*  «  *  «  «  «  * 

Edward  T.  Steel,  President, 

The  following  statements  in  reference  to  sewing  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  to  Kindergartens,  are  from  the  report  for  the  year  1881, 
of  Principal  George  W,  Fetter,  of  the  Normal  School. 

SBWINQ  IN  THE  PmLADELPHIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Department  of  Sewing  is  comparatively  new,  but  time  enough  has  elapsed 
for  numerous  questions  to  arise  as  to  the  manskgement  of  large  classes  in  industriid 
xx^upations,  which  as  yet  are  unanswered.  Are  sewing  materials  to  be  furnished  to 
the  pupils  the  same  as  books  and  stationery  ?  Large  (juantities  of  goods  suitable 
tor  clothing  will  be  needed.     How  shall  they  be  obtained,  and  what  disposition 

*  This  report,  by  Mr.  Leland,  is  not  given  in  the  63d  annual  report  oi 
Vom  which  this  is  taken.— I.  E.  C.  Digitized  by 
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shall  be  made  of  the  completed  work  ?  It  is  proposed  to  teach  **  mending/*  and  th^ 
queetioDB  which  demand  practical  answers  in  this  line  of  work  are  too  obvious  t** 
need  statement. 

The  willin^ess  with  which  the  pupils  o(»nmenced  their  work  in  this  departmeni 
was  Tery  satisfactory,  and  their  rapid  improTement  has  surpissed  the  moat  sanguine 
expectations.  Thus  far  ^ood  results  have  been  produoea,  while  the  change  fmin 
mental  to  physical  exertion  affords  a  healthful  recreation,  without  retarmog  tht^ 
progress  or  duninishing  the  necessary  amount  of  work«  Sewing  t^ids  to  a  pen^na . 
improvement  whose  influence  is  felt  directly  in  the  home  circle.  Educating  both 
the  hand  and  the  eye  to  xxrecisiim  and  neatness,  pupils  insensibly  learn  to  nnder- 
stand  and  appreciate  its  importance.  In  the  liyes  of  many  tiie  power  of  the  neeill'^ 
must  necessarily  bear  equality  with  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Surely  nothing  adls 
more  to  domestic  comfort,  and  is  more  essential  in  many  home  circles,  than  this 
despised,  neglected,  and  almost  lost  art  of  hand  sewing. 

SEWING  SHOULD  BE  PUT  IN  ALL  GBADES  OF  OIBIS'  SCHOOLS. 

If  it  were  introduced  into  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  it  would  en- 
hance the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  many  nomes.  The  instruction  giyen  at  schawl 
would  sujmlement  the  home  training  of  iSie  thrifty  and  supjdy  a  great  want  for  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  and  improyident.  Our  emnloyment  omcee  are  besieg<t^l 
by  needy  women  unable  to  sew  or  p^orm  any  skiUed  labor,  and  who  are  ccm- 
stantly  compelled  to  accept  any  employment,  howeyer  meniaL  The  parish  sewing 
school  shows  great  need  of  instruction  in  this  art  in  almost  eyery  grade  of  society. 

KINDERGAJtTENS. 

The  following  question  is  frequently  asked:  Why  not  establish  a  Kindeiigartpzi 
in  connection  with  the  Normal  School?  Usually  the  adyocates  of  this  system  will 
listen  to  no  arguments  against  its  general  introduction. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  great  principle  underlying  Froebers  method  is  evolx^od 
out  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  child  life.  It  recognizes  the  existence  of  three  di^ 
tinct  natures  united  in  one  organism,  demanding  separate  and  different  modes  of 
training,  yet  reciprocally  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  It  takes  CQpiizance  of 
the  complex  structure  of  this  three  fold  nature,  and  endeayors  to  adapt  its  methixU 
to  these  yaried  wants.  By  songs,  ^ames.  and  other  ingenious  deyices,  designed  with 
special  reference  to  some  purpose,  it  seeks  to  promote  a  healthy,  happy  growth  of 
the  whole  being.  No  faculty  of  mind,  body,  or  soul  is  fay<»red  at  uie  expense  of 
another.  It  aids  physical  deyel<^ment  by  creating  a  hecJthy  actiyity;  it  promc^t^ 
moral  improyement  by  cultiyating  the  choicest  social  qualities,  while  it  fa^ore  int^^i- 
lectual  growth  b^  presenting  knowledge  in  its  most  suttractiye  form.  The  system 
claims,  as  one  of  its  chief  benefits,  physical  training.  That  it  trains  the  eye  to  sei% 
the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  hands  to  handle;  that  the  outcome  of  this  education  & 
power  of  obseryation,  ingenuity  in  inyention,  and  skill  in  execution.  So  much  on 
behalf  of  the  system. 

OBSTACS.BS  TO  THEIB  INTRODUCTION  IN  PUBUC  8GR00L  STSTKHR 

Many  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  introduction  into  our  public  sdiools  interpose. 
First,  the  expense.  Froebel*s  method  contemplates  the  training  of  the  child  from 
the  earliest  ajge  possible.  "  It  is  from  three  years  and  upwards,^  says  the  ''  Kinder- 
garten Guide,"  '*  that  the  Kindergarten  becomes  the  desideratum,  if  not  a  nece^i- 
sity,"  Thus  it  adds  to  the  school  population  the  children  between  the  ages  of  thrpe 
and  six.  A  second  item  of  expense  is  the  small  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  aBolte^l 
to  a  teacher.  In  St.  Louis,  where  &e  system  has  been  incorporated  in  the  public* 
school  system,  the  maximum  of  scholars  to  a  teacher  is  tw^ye,  making  a  half  day's 
instruction  to  each  of  twenty-four  children.  Yet  eyen  for  this  Bmaii  number  the 
work  is  far  too  exhaustiye  for  the  teacher.  How  many  additional  teaches  will  be 
required  to  assign  one  to  eyery  class  of  twefity-four  children  of  the  population  from 
three  to  six.  Nor  are  these  the  only  sources  of  increased  expense.  The  system 
reqidree  expensiye  apparatus  and  great  increase  of  room.  **  Two  rooms  are'indhs- 
pensable,''  says  the  same  work,  '-and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  three.'*  New 
buildings  would  be  needed,  and  the  seating  capacity  must  be  more  than  doubled. 
The  ayerage  cost  of  instruction  of  the  primary  grade  is  not  more  than  nine  dollars 
per  capita.  The  cost  is  reduced  to  this  low  figure  by  the  large  number  tauj^ht  hy 
one  teacher  at  a  very  meagre  salary.  In  this  respect  the  pubhc  Kindergarten  enj«  »}- 
no  adyantage  oyer  the  priyate  one.  Large  numbers  are  fatal  to  the  system.  Th»* 
cost  per  pupil  in  private  schools  ran^  from  fifty  to  seyent^-fiye  doOars  per  annum. 
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The  "Kindergarten  Guide"  savs,  *'It  should  be  understood  from  the  first  Hat 
Kindergarten  education  is  not  cheap." 

A  grave  doubt  exists  in  the  minas  of  our  most  experienced  educators,  whether 
a  system  exactly  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  stolid  and  phlegmatic  G^ermans, 
is  not  a  positive  injury  when  applied  to  the  excitable,  mercurial  temperament  of 
American  children.  Where  there  is  a  large  pauper  element,  deprived  by  grinding 
poverty  of  all  home  training,  home  cultme,  and  home  comforts,  the  S^dergarten 
IS  a  positive  blessing.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Froebel  himself  ever  intended  that 
mothers  should  d^eeate  to  strangers  the  blessed  privilege  and  solemn  duty  of  train- 
ing thmr  infant  chil<&en.  There  is  a  (question  which  may  well  give  us  pause.  What 
wOl  be  the  effect  on  American  home  life  if  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  family 
to  find  their  highest  pleasures  in  the  school-room  ?  Will  not  the  family  tie,  already 
weak  from  the  continued  strain  and  tension  of  our  modem  civilizsation,  be  altogether 
destroyed? 

Time  and  space  will  permit  but  an  allusion  to  the  crude  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions resulting  from  the  attempt  to  teach  science  to  babies.  The  loss  of  novelty, 
when  the  proper  age  arrives  for  teaching  these  things,  is  another  evil  which  will  be 
fully  understood  bv  every  practical  teacher.  And  mst,  but  not  least,  the  self-con- 
ceit fostered,  and  the  false  estimate  formed,  of  the  little  smattering  of  knowledge, 
are  serious  barriers  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  continued  and  thorough  applica- 
tion. 

The  reports  of  the  next  year  (1882)  contained  in  the  64th  Annual 
Be^rt  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  nothing  relating  to  our 
topics,  except  the  following  paragraph  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Fetter, 
the  principal  of  the  Girls'  KormaT  School. 

SEWING. 

*  •  «  i^Q  Department  of  Sewing  is  in  a  prosperous  conditi<Hi,  and  there 
is  daily  evidence  that  the  pupils  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  study.  An 
unusual  interest  has  been  manifested  in  its  operations  W  parents  and  visitors  gen- 
erally, and  its  utility  as  an  industrial  pursuit  has  never  been  questioned.  From  in- 
dications, the  close  of  the  present  year  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  prove  the  great  necessity  of  such  work  in  tihe  school.  It  is  ultimately  intended 
that  those  who  receive  certificates  wiU  be  qualified  not  only  to  sew,  but  also  to 
teach  sewing. 

.  In  the  following  expressions  by  President  Steel,  in  the  65th  report, 
for  the  year  1883,  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  the  time  has  nearly 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  City  Manual  Training  School.  He 
says: 

"INDUSTRIAL  BDUCATION. 

I  take  pleasnre  in  calling  ^rour  attenticMi  more  specifically  than  before  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  instruction  in  connecticm  with  the  sciences  which  apply  to  it.  The 
interest  with  which  this  subject  is  regarded  by  members  of  this  Boara  may  be  said 
to  be  fully  shared  by  the  community,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  Board  to  take  the  initiative  step,  which  must  be  made  by  it,  and  sub- 
mit to  Councils  a. plan  and  estimate  of  cost  for  such  a  school  as  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia should  possess.  Scientific  and  practical  manusd  instruction,  which  has 
taken  a  deep  hold  upon  every  enlightened  nation,  and  which  may  be  said  as  yet  is^ 
scarcely  begun,  is  destined  to  mark  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  human  progressj,.^ 
While  we  can  understand  what  aid  this  instruction  will  be  to  our  youth  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  trades;  how  it  wiU  promote  skilled  labor,  more  in  demand 
tcMiay  than  ever  before,  though  this  is  the  greatest  age  of  machinery  the  world  has 
reached  (these  and  many  other  considerations  of  equal  weight  and  force  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  its  necessity);  yet  manual  and  mental  co-education,  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  system  of  general  education  of  the  future,  has  a  far  deeper  root 
and  foundation  than  the  incidental  conditions  of  the  trades.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  adjustment  of  instruction  to  the  enlightened  purposes  of  life,  as  understood  at 
the  present  day. 

TENDENCY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BECOME  MORE  PRACTICAL. 

The  world  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  progressing  from  wliat  ma^  be 
called  a  sentimental  and  abstract  system  and  purpose  of  learning  to  a  practical 
and  concrete  one.    At  one  tune  learning  was  thought  to  be  disbonorea  by  any 
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application  bo  material  affairs;  only  now  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  its 
highest  office  and  best  use.  It  has  long  been  conceded  to  what  are  known  as  the  pro- 
fessions, (in  the  department  c^  science,  practical  education  has  recently,  bo  to  speak, 
rendered  great  service,  and  it  now,  in  the  progress  of  eyents,  is  about  to  attain  its  great- 
est usefulness  in  embracing  industrial  education ;  in  teaching  the  most  valuable  bead 
and  the  most  useful  hand,  so  that  they  may  be  a  united  power;  the  head  that  directs  the 
hand  which  has  fashioned  most  that  honors  the  hmnan  race.  If  you  can  oonoeive  of 
this  hand  having  a  thoroughly  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  its  work, 
you  will  conceive  of  a  higher  civilization  towards  which  we  are  progZBssin^:  and 
mdustrial  education  is  the  high  road  to  it^^  It  means  the  education  of  the  people  by 
the  practical  common-sense  method  of  the  people,  in  place  of  a  system  lai^;^  in- 
herited from  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  school  men  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  which 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  ^neral  education  at  the  present  day. 

The  treatment  of  the  mental  faculties  separately,  strengthening  and  disciplining 
them  in  an  abstract  way,  doubtless  has  its  merits,  but  the  minds  which  find  the  best 
results  from  such  training  must  be  the  exception,  and  the  field  of  usefulneas  to 
which  these  minds  are  intended  to  be  devoted  must  be  eaually  ezceptiomd. 

Mental  and  manual  co-education  is  the  immediate  application  of  mental  instruc- 
tion to  its  practical  use,  so  that  the  instruction  shall  be  real,  not  only  understood, 
but  also  its  use,  or  one  of  its  uses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  instruction  is 
understood  or  valued  until  it  is  anplied  by  the  learner.  It  is  every  one's  experience 
that  what  made  his  studies  stupia  and  irksome  was  the  absence  at  the  time  of  a 
clear  comprehension  of  their  application  and  use. 

The  world  has  come  to  r^^ard  usefulness  and  industry  with  the  highest  respect 
and  honor,  and  to  measure  character  by  them.  Our  system  of  general  education 
must  be  adapted  to  this  enlightenment ;  this  is  a  change  in  the  estimate  of  human 
excellence  from  that  which  prevailed  when  our  abstract  system  of  education  was 
first  practiced. 

The  complaints  of  our  system  of  education,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
pronoimced,  have  their  justification  in  the  fact  that  its  underlying  principle  of 
abstract  teaching  was  devised  for  the  preparation  of  philosophers  and  me^^hysi- 
cians. 

Now  that  the  world  has  come  to  see  that  wealth,  honor,  and  happiness  come  from 
an  industrious  life,  and  that  those  industries  which  stand  first  in  their  pncticaX  use- 
fulness are  of  the  highest  merit,  our  system  of  education  must  be  made  to  lead  to 
and  aid  these. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  discontinue  what  are  known  as  the  higher 
branches  of  learning ;  and  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  do  so.  Many  of  these  are 
applicable  and  of  the  highest  use  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  they  will  never  have 
such  justification  in  our  system  as  when  thus  applied ;  and  such  branches  as  are 
literary  and  mental  may  well  be  continued  when  the  others  have  become  of  daUj 
use  to  the  hands.  Our  system  of  education  will  in  this  way  prepare  the  many  for 
the  work  the  age  demands  of  them,  and  the  few  will  have  at  least  as  ^ood  a  prepara- 
tion as  at  present  for  the  special  callings  they  have  in  view.  (To  give  a  scientific 
knowled^  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  enter  into  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to 
teach  this  by  theory  and  practice,  is  what  industrial  education  proposes. )  What 
different  subjects  to  the  student.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geometry,  Mechanical  and 
Engineering  Drawing,  would  be  if  applied  daily  in  the  work-room  while  b^ng 
taught  in  the  class-room. 

A  CITT  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  DESIRABLE. 

A  school  with  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  this  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  city.  During  the  year,  the  City  Councils  transferred  to  this  department 
for  school  purjxfees  a  large  lot  of  ground  in  the  Twenty-ninth  ward,  which  would 
be  suitable  in  size  and  location  for  a  High  School  and  adjoining  buildings  adapted 
for  work-rooms.  This  school  should  be  ca^xable  of  accommodating  two  tlioasand 
students.  The  work-rooms  should  be  ample  and  provided  with  machineix  for  the 
manipulation  of  metal,  wood,  and  textile  fabrics.  All  the  sciences  that  aM»Iy  to  the 
manipulation  of  these  materials  into  articles  of  use  in  our  daily  life  shoula  be  taught 
in  connection  with  their  immediate  practical  application,  from  the  generaticm  of 
steam  to  the  mixing  of  dyes.  Such  a  school  would  be  an  inestimable  bleasng  to 
the  youth  of  the  city,  and  would  eventually  pay  ten-fold  its  cost  in  its  influence 
upon  our  vast  local  industries.  The  city  cannot  afford  to  neglect  or  postpone  ptv 
vision  for  a  school  of  this  character.  This  feature  of  protection  to  AmencaD 
industry  is  quite  as  important  as  any  that  has  received  legislative  consideration. 
Our  Government,  conducted  as  it  is  by  the  people,  wordd  be  expected  to  lead  in  that 
which  so  eminentiy  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  conmimi1^^^.m  this  par- 
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ticolar  we  are  sadly  behind.  It  probably  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  city  in 
Europe  with  half  the  indi^stries  of  Philaaelphia  without  one  or  more  such  schools. 
I  commend  this  matter  to  the  Board  as  one  of  first  importance  to  the  cil^,  and 
trust  it  may  receive  early  consideration.  The  public  must  depend  upon  this  aepart- 
ment  for  the  suggestion  and  plan  for  such  a  school,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the 
proposition  will  receive  cordial  suppoigt  from  the  people. 

The  next  publication,  for  the  year  1883,  extending  however  in 
this  instance  to  June  1884,  was  a  notable  one,  being  the  first  An- 
nual Report  of  the  newly  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools*  (see  reference  on  page  i66  of  this  volume),  Hon.  James 
Mac Alister,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  school  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. )  The  introduction  and  such  portions  of  his  repoii;  •  as 
relate  to  the  revision  of  studies  requisite  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
proposed  new  studies,  and,  also,  the  very  able  paper  contributed  to 
this  discussion  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the  "  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  "  the  year  before,  are  here  given. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Gentlemen: — It  is  not  without  a  full  consciousness  of  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  the  act,  that  I  submit  this,  mv  first  Annual  Report,  and  the  first  Annual 
Report  ever  made  to  your  honorable  oody  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

The  latter  fact  invests  the-i)erf ormance  of  the  duty  with  an  importance  that  would 
not  otherwise  belong  to  it,  and  impresses  strongly  upon  my  mind  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  necessarily  attended. 

In  commencing  the  work  of  supeiMsion  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia  at  so  late  a  day, 
there  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  labors  which  have  been  performed  or  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  Ten 
montiis  is  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  org^anize  an  undertaking  so  extensive  in 
scope  and  so  difficult  of  execution.  No  allusion  need  be  made  to  the  hindrances 
growing  out  of  our  complicated  system  of  school  administration.  Under  the  most 
lavorame  conditions,  the  establishment  of  supervision  in  a  school  system  of  such 
proportions  as  ours,  after  so  many  years  of  waiting,  was  a  task  of  no  small  magni- 
tude; and  it  will  require  more  time  than  the  supervison  has  yet  had,  to  give  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  its  existence  and  to  produce  the  fruits  which  the  Board  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect.  Besides,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best 
work  of  the  educator  cannot  be  stated  in  figures.  Real  culture  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter cannot  be  estiotiated  in  percentages.  The  positive  and  valuable  outcome  of  one 
school,  or  of  many  schools  organized  into  a  system,  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
in  the  statistics  which  are  so  often  put  forward  as  the  evidence  of  success. 

DCTDES  DEMANDING  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  LEFT  NO  TIME  FOB  ELABORATE  STATE- 
MENTS OF  STATISTICS. 

• 

These  general  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to  explain  whatever  short-comings 
may  be  <uscovered  in  this  Report.  My  duties  have  oeen  so  numerous  and  my  re- 
sponsibilities so  onerous,  that  but  little  time  has  been  left  for  making  an  elaborate 
statement  concerning  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  Work  of  a  more  practi- 
cal and  pressing  character  was  demanded.  My  anxiety  has  been  to  get  the  super- 
vision established  as  an  active  agent  in  the  work  of  public  education.  The  tune 
for  discussing  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  by  supervision  had  passed,  and  my 
sole  object  has  been  to  make  it  felt  in  the  schools  in  every  possible  way,  within  the 
limits  of  its  powers  and  duties  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  active  duties  of  the  position  have  occupied 
so  much  of  my  time,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
Questions  of  a  general  or  abstract  character  in  this  Report  That  there  are  many 
aefecte  in  our  school  system,  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny.  There  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  this  admission.     The  most  unfortonate  frame  of  mind  for  both 

♦  **  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Citv  of 
Philadelphia  for  1883.     Printed  by  order  of  the  Board.     Philadelphia:   Burk  A? 
McFetridge,  Printers,  306  and  308  Chestnut  Street.    J884.    Pp.  l||^ed  by  V^OOQ IC 
ART— VOL  2 7^ 
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teacher  and  school  officer  is  a  feeling  of  self -BatiBf action  with  what  has  bemdoiie. 
and  a  fixed  resolve  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are.  In  no  sphere  of  human  activity 
is  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hij^hest  and  hest  more  imperative  than  in  the  schoolHnoom. 
Here,  of  all  places,  is  a  spirit  of  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  essential  to  soondand  suc- 
cessful work.  The  Board  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  some  definite  lines  of  reform 
with  reference  to  the  schools.  As  I  understooa  the  situation,  what  was  wanteii 
was  not  more  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  reforms,  but  an  ^ort  to  put 
into  operation  such  changes  as  would  lead  to  better  results  in  the  puhlic  edocadoD 
of  the  cit^.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  take  certain  evils  as  admitted,  and  to  ask 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  for  authority  to  apply  without  delay  what  appeared  to  t« 
the  proper  remedy  for  their  removaL  For  tnese  reasons  it  is  my  porpose  in  this 
Report  to  confine  myself  to  a  succinct  statement  of  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  the  supervision  during  the  past  year,  and  to  such  recommendatioDs  as 
seem  to  me  of  great  urgency  at  this  time.  There  are  many  questions  ol  general 
interest  in  connection  with  public  education,  the  presentation  of  which  would  no 
doubt  prove  interesting  to  the  Board;  but  these  can  very  well  be  laid  aside  till  matters 
of  more  immediate  importance  have  been  disposed  of. 

DIFFICULTIES  SURBOUin>INa  THB  INTRODUCTION  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  of  supervision  was 
b^un  may  be  pardoned  at  this  point.  The  fact  that  it  took  more  ihtai  a  decade  U) 
secure  such  action  in  the  Board  of  Education  as  warranted  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  indKuite  the  general  sentiment  which  pre 
vailed  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  office.  The  public  mind  was  divided  od 
the  question,  and  the  final  action  of  the  Board,  although  unanimous,  was  only  se- 
cured b^  the  willingness  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  members  to  make  a  trial  of 
supervision  rather  than  from  any  strong  conviction  as  to  its  necessify;  while  the 
feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  was  one  of  distrust  and  fear  as  to  its  ^ect 
upon  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  sa^  that  these  were  obstacles  of  the  most  txyiiu? 
character  to  the  occupant  of  the  position,  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  not  only  has  no  opposition  come  from  these  sources,  but  from  nearly  even- 
quarter  have  proceeded  the  kindest  and  most  generous  offers  of  assistance.  It  seems 
proper  that  some  aclmowledgment  of  tliis  fact  should  be  made  here,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  change  alike  in  the  views  of  the  Board  as  a  whole,  and  in 
public  opinion,  has  not  been  without  its  helpful  influence  in  carrying  forward  the 
work.  The  different  attitude  which  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  assumed 
has  been  especially  grateful  and  encouraging.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
functions  of  supervision  from  a  very  different  standpoint  from  that  occuplea  a  ve&r 
ago ;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  labor  is  made  lighter 
every  day  by  their  conscientious  desire  for  improvement  and  progress,  and  the  car- 
dial co-oi)eration  they  are  ever  ready  to  give  m  promoting  the  beet  interosts  of  the 
schools. 

ON  REVISION  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  **  SECONDARY"  (INTERMEDIATE)  SCHOOLS  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA BT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  DURINO  THB  FIRST  TSAR  OF  HIS  ADMIMS- 
TRATION. 

In  revising  the  geography,  a  very  larg%  reduction  in  the  amount  of  details  to  be 
taught  has  teen  made,  in  the  entire  range  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  do 
branch  is  generally  more  barren  of  results  than  geography:  and  yet  no  study  is 
better  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  and  interest  of  pupils.  Its  infinenoe  in 
cultivating  a  love  for  knowledge  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  remark;  and  yet  it  i» 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  strong  dislike  for  the  studv  in  the  schools.  This  conditioo 
of  things  is  largely  traceable  to  the  mistake  of  undertaking  too  much  in  tike  early 
grades  of  the  study,  added  to  the  want  of  good  methods  of  teaching.  A  mas  of 
disconnected  facts  is  poured  into  the  child's  minci,  which  are  enfirdiy  beyond  his 
power  of  assimilation.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  essential  portioos  of  the 
study  and  the  numerous  unimportant  particulars  which  are  mingled  with  them. 
So,  again,  the  mode  of  instruction  very  generally  appeals  to  the  memory,  and  a 
branch  of  study  which,  more  than  any  other,  refers  to  the  worid  of  things  environ- 
ing man,  is  taught  almost  exclusively  from  books,  with  an  occasional  leference  to 
a  wall  map.  a  appears  to  me  that  so  long  as  courses  of  study  set  fortii  soch  an 
array  of  details  for  pupils  to  memorize,  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  the  short  com- 
ings of  pupils  in  this  branch,  of  which  complaint  is  so  often  made.  I  have  «)deav- 
ored,  therefore,  to  draw  up  a  course  of  instructions  for  children  beginning  ^beitodj 
of  geography.  A  careful  selection  of  topics  has  been  made,  and  while  these  hs^f 
been  systematically  developed,  they  have  been  so  generalized  as  to  make  a  firm  sod 
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ezkdiiniig  fEBzne-work  for  the  details  to  be  filled  in  when  the  pnpils  have  reached 
the  higher  grades.  The  immediate  needs  of^  secbndary  tiupils  have  also  been  pro- 
vided for,  by  introducing  into  the  Eighth  grade  an  outune  of  our  own  State,  suffi- 
cient to  ^ve  pupils  who  do  not  go  wther,  a  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  general 
features  of  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  they  are  most  interested, 
and  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  know  most  about.  Objective  methods 
of  instruction  have  been  lar^y  made  use  of;  and  such  natural  phenomena  as  can 
be  brought  within  the  experience  of  the  pupils— the  molding  board,  map  drawing, 
the  wall  maps,  and  the  globe,  are  made  the  oasis  of  all  the  instruction.  *  *  *  . 
The  geofiprapny  has  become  so  encumbered  with  minute  details  which  it  was  never 
intended  should  be  taught,  that  much  of  the  pupifs  force  is  expended  in  commit- 
ting to  memory  names  and  descriptions  which  stand  for  little  or  nothing  to  his  in- 
telligence. The  object-lessons  have  become  a  mass  of  words  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  the  instruction  cimsists  lai^ly  in  requir-t 
ing  the  pupils  to  write  out  descriptions  of  tilings  and  processes  which  have  been 
dictated  by  the  teacheir,  many  of  which  they  have  never  seen,  and  are  not  likely  to 
meet  with  in  their  daily  experience.    ♦    *    •    . 

RAPID  EXTEKSION  OF  INTEREST  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  no  question  pertaining  to  public  education  has  there  been  such  a  rapid  advance 
of  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  as  in  that  of  industrial  education.  Five  years 
a^o  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  subject  before  any  educa- 
tional body;  but  scarcely  a  meeting  is  held  now  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  programme.  The  progress  made  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  problem  to  the  schools  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  this  growth  of  sentiment,  but 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

'  The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  manual  training  as  an  element  of  gen- 
eral education  was,  strange  to  say,  first  aroused  by  the  exhibit  of  school-work 
made  by  the  Russian  Government  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876.  'The  Mas- 
sachusetts School  of  Technology  impressed  by  the  educational  value  of  this  exhibit, 
took  immediate  steps  for  organizing  a  department  similar  in  its  general  plan  and 
objects  to  the  Russian  institution.  The  result -was  the  School  cMe  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  was  started  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  began  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  whole  country.  St.  Louis  followed  with  its  admirable  Training 
School  in  1879.  Chicago  dedicated  a  school  on  the  same  plan  last  year.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  modifying  its  course  of  instruction  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  time,  and  has  added 
manual  training  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  In  Boston,  classes  for  manual 
training  on  a  limited  scale  have  been  in  operation  tn  connection  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the  School  Committee  of  that 
city  are  now  considering  the  propriety  of  greatly  extending  the  work.  The  little 
city  of  Toledo  has  also  its  manual  training  schooL  Our  neighbor,  Baltimore,  has 
just  made  a  beginning  with  an  industrial  school  which  gives  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. In  our  own  cit^,  the  trustees  of  Girard  CoUe^,  moved  at  last  to  put  the  wish 
of  its  far-seeing  founder  into  execution,*  are  erecting  a  large  and  fineiy-appointed 
building  for  the  manual  training  of  the  boys ;  and  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
with  an  enterprise  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  fatas  been  canning  on  day 
and  night  da^es  in  hand-iyork  for  three  or  four  years,,  and  has  thereby  done  much 
to  foster  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  in  our  midst.  ' 

Some  remarks  on  the  abstract  question  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  making 
industrial  training  a  part  of  our  general  education  will  be  found  below ;  but  the  above 
statement  of  facts  has  been  presented  as  the  most  direct  means  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  matter.  I  need  only  add  that  there  is  no  longer  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  as  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  manual  education  should  be  conducted.  It  is  now  very  generally 
conceded  that  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  will  be  most  effective  when  all 
the  senses  are  most  fully  brought  into  play  as  factors  in  the  general  process ;  that 
hand  instruction,  no  matter  of  what  kma,  if  adapted  to  the  Skge  of  the  pupil  and 
properly  conducted,  can  be  made  disciplinary  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  primary 

♦The  will  of  Stephen  Girard  contains  the  following  remarkable  provision :  **I 
would  have  them  (the  scholars)  taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than  words  and 
signs."  These  words  show  that  Girard  must  have  been  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  new  educational  ideas  which  Pestalozzi  was  spreading  abroad,  while  the  Phila- 
delphia merchant  was  amassing  the  great  fortune  that  was  to  be  devoted  to  found- 
ing the  noble  institution  that  beant  his  nam^. 
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literary  studies ;  and  that  a  proper  amount  of  hand  study  can  be  introduced  in  oar 
public  schools  without  impauing  tl^e  educational  value  ot  the  ^dies  now  taught.* 

n«TBODUCTION  OF  MANUAL   TRAININO    IN   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF  PHILAIMCLPHLk 

UBOBD. 

[  Without  further  argument,  therefore,  I  b^  to  recommend  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  Board,  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  public  schools  of  this 
city ^^  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details  here  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction 
should  be  carried  on.  These  can  all  be  much  better  attended  to,  when  the  work  of 
or^;ani2ation  is  practically  taken  up.    It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  a  large  a|^nv 

E nation  can  be  secured,  and  the  work  inaugurated  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  will 
e  safer  in  every  way  to  begin  in  a  modest  way.  If  a  ccmvenient  school  building 
Aot  needed  for  ordinary  purposes  can  be  secured,  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
would  equip  it  with  the  appliances  needed  for  the  first  year's  work  of  the  curric- 
ulum, and  but  few  teachers  would  be  required.  The  admission  to  the  acbool 
should  be  based  upon  a  thorough  examinati(Hi  in  the  common  branches  of  study. 
One  or  two  hundi^  pupils  would  be  enough  to  make  a  start  A  year's  tiial  would, 
I  am  sure,  demonstrate  the  value  oi  the  instruction,  and  the  practicability  ai 
organizing  it  as  a  part,  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  city.  Councils  will 
not  need  then  to  be  importuned  for  funds  to  extend^  the  scheme ;  but  backed  by 
pubhc  opinion,  which  is  fully  ripe  upon  the  subject,  will  be  willing  and  ready  to 
promote  an  interest  with  such  numerous,  and  vital  relations  to  the  well-being  <rf  the 
community. 

Having  disposed  of  the  subject  in  its  practical  bearings,  it  seems  proper  that 
something  should  be  said  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education  in  its  scholaiBtic  and 
social  relations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  main  issue,  there  are  still  some  questions  concemins  which  the  discussion  is 
not  wholly  closed.  The  general  grounds,  also,  upon  which  the  claim  for  manual 
training  rests  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  I  subjoin,  therefore,  the  more  impor- 
tant portions  of  some  remarks  made  by  me,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  Indus^ial 
Eklucation,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held 
at  Saratoga,  a  year  ago.  With  this  material  at  hand,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  new  statement  of  the  points  which  are  there  considered. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  ITS  SCHOLASTIC  AND  SOCLAL  RELATIONS. 

THE  OPENING  PAPER  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  READ,  BY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT JAMBS  MAC  ALI8TER,  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ENSTRUO 
TION,  SARATOGA,  NEW  TORE,  1883. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  ideas  which  have  controlled  our  methods 
<^  education,  and  these  ideas  were  formed  something  like  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Like  nearly  all  the  great  intellectual  agencies  of  modem  civiliasation,  the  established 
system  of  education  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  and  the  directiou  given  to  the 
schools  at  that  time  has  been  followed  with  but  slight  modification  ever  since.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  this  audience  what  were  the  characteristkss  of  thai 
important  epoch,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  its  most  distinctive  feat- 
ure was  the  return  to  the  culture  of  l^e  classical  nations  of  antiquity.  In  discussing 
the  question  now  before  us,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the  eztinctioa  of  Greek 
thought  and  Roman  law  that  brought  upon  Europe  those  dreadful  centoriesof 
darkness,  when  all  the  progress  the  world  nad  made  in  knowledge  and  refinem^t 
seemed  about  to  disappear  forever.  For  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  the  eytlendid 
achievements  of  the  two  nations,  which  have  done  more  to  fashion  the  mmd  and 
character  of  the  civilized  world  than  all  other  influences  put  together,  were  lost  and 
forgotten.  The  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece  ceased  to  form  a  part  uf 
the  consciousness  of  men.  It  was  the  restoration  of  thia  classic  culiare,  and  the 
new  buth  of  the  human  mind  which  resulted  therefrom,  that  lifted  man  once  more 
into  a  realization  of  his  inherent  worth  and  digpity ;  that  recreated  within  hnn  a 
sense  of  his  true  place  in  nature,  and  op^ied  his  soul  to  its  elevating  influences : 
that  brought  forth  all  that  wealth  of  power  and  beauty  which  has  been  growing 
and  spreading  throughout  the  world  ever  smce. 

*  These  propositions  are  stated  substantially  in  the  language  used  by  Profes»)r 
Runkle  in  a  report  made  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1888.  ^  D,git,,,d  by  ^OOglC 
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THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  to  understand  the  methods  which 
found  their  way  into  the  schools  that  took  their  rise  at  this  time.  When  the  men 
of  Western  Europe  began  to  read  Homer  and  Plato  and  Sophocles  and  Thucydides 
once  more ;  when  they  began  to  know  Virgil  as  something  different  from  a  wizard, 
to  feel  the  growing  style  of  Cicero,  to  study  Roman  life  in  Horace,  to  read  Roman 
history  in  Liyy  and  Tacitus,  they  were  so  fascinated  with  the  works  of  these  great 
writers  that  they  cared  for  nothing  else.  The  humanists,  with  their  glorious  enthu- 
siasm for  the  classic  authors,  were  the  natural  outcome  of  the  revival  of  learning. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  set  an  incalculable  value  upon  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  exhaustless  wealth  of  tnought,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  style,  which  they  contain  are  stiU  a  marvel  to  us.  How  overpowering, 
then,  must  have  been  their  effect  upon  the  ardent  spirits  to  whom  they  were  first 
opened  I 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  intellectual  ferment  that  the  modem  school  was  bom ; 
and  you  know  what  was  the  result.  The  study  of  the  classical  languages  was  made 
the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  schools.  In  this  particulu-  all  the  schools 
were  alike,  the  schools  which  were  founded  by  the  reformers,  as  well  as  the  schools 
of  the  church  in  whose  bosom  the  Romissance  had  been  nursed.  The  Protestants 
could  have  got  no  hold  on  education  if  they  had  not  followed  the  Catholics  in  draw- 
ing up  the  curriculum  of  their  schools.  Melancthon  was  a  humanist,  and  when 
John  Sturm,  the  leading  Protestant  pedagogue,  came  to  put  the  new  ideas  into  form, 
he  founded  a  system  which  was  purely  humanistic.  The  model  which  8turm  set 
up  was  adopted  everywhere.  Jonn  Colet  established  the  English  schools  upon  the 
same  plan.  The  education  planted  in  the  American  colonies  differed  in  no  particular 
from  that  of  the  mother  countrv.  The  pattern  which  Sturm  furnished  has  under- 
gone but  little  change  down  to  the  present  generation ;  and  in  spite  of  the  reforms 
that  have  recently  been  introduced,  it  is  in  the  main  the  standard  applied  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  all-  our  higher  education,  and  still  controls,  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent,  the  instruction  provided  in  the  schools  of  lower  rank. 

These  general  remarks  upon  the  rise  of  the  humanistic  education,  have  been 
offered  because  a  proper  understanding  of  the  influences  wMch  operated  in  shaping 
its  origin  serve,  I  think,  to  account  for  the  hold  which  it  still  retains,  and  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  getting  a  fair  hearing  for  the  claims  of  industrial  education. 

THE   MOVEICENT   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION    IS   BUT  AN  OUTCOME  OF  THE  REN- 
AISSANCE. 

I  wanted  also,  if  possible,  to  offer  some  reason  for  asking  the  more  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  industrial  education  to  be  a  little  mere  liberal  in  dealing  with  the  defend- 
ers of  the  classical  system.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  making  industrial  training  a  part  of  education 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom.  Its  germs  were  planted  long  i^  in  fruitful  soil. 
The  Renaissance  means  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  Old- World  culture.  It 
means  also  the  discovery  of  nature,  from  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  which 
man  had  for  centuries  been  almost  entirely  shut  out.  And  so  Bacon,  with  his  new 
philosophy,  came  out  of  the  Renaissance  by  a  process  of  orderly  development  to 
teach  tne  true  method  of  investigating  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  The  Bacon- 
ian philosophv  led  to  the  study  of  thmgs  in  opposition  to  the  humanistic  study  of 
woids,  and  the  issue  then  joined  has  been  mamtained  ever  since.  Out  of  the  in- 
ductive method  of  obtaining  knowledge  grew  Locke's  philosophy  of  mind,  and 
Locke*8  doctrines  made  possiole  a  true  science  of  education.  He  first  of  all  tinted 
the  human  mind  as  a  natural  thing, — showed  the  mind's  relation  to  the  external 
world,  and  first  of  all,  as  I  take  it,  insisted  that  man  was  to  be  educated  by  contact 
with  things.  The  reasoning  of  the  English  philosopher  was  applied  to  the  training  of 
the  young  by  two  men  widely  different  in  character,  but  both  of  whom  have  ex- 
erted an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  progress  of  education, — Rousseau,  the 
French  sentimentalist,  and  Pestalozzi,  the  Swiss  schoolmaster  and  real  founder  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  primary  school  work  of  the  present  day.  The  Kindergarten  of 
Froebel  was  the  natural  product  of  Pestalozzi's  teaching ;  and  Froebel  has  formu- 
lated a  system  in  which  the  earliest  education  of  the  child  is  based  exclusively  upon 
nature,  and  all  learning  grows  out  of  doing. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  while  the  humanistic  system  of  education  has  been  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America  ever  since  the  modem 
era  of  culture  b^gan,  there  has  been  silently  growing  up  a  counter  theory,  which 
has  now  become  too  strong  to  be  put  aside  by  a  wave  of  the  schoolmaster's  hand; 
and  it  is  hereto-day,  demanding  in  no  uncertain  voice  the  recognition  of  its  rights. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESENT  NEEDS  TO  WHICH  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  ADAFTKD? 

We  are,  therefore,  t>rougfat  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  what  education 
means.  That  is  really  the  problem  that  ia  before  us  for  discussion.  I  have  the 
temerity  to  believe  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wide  divergence  of  optnion  on 
the  subject.  If  the  question  could  only  be  properly  stated,  we  should  not  fall  out 
greatly  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  If  we  were  debating  what  is  ideally  the  best 
form  of  education,  there  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  the  sligfatest  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  gathering,  or  in  any  meeting  of  educators.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  are 
agreed  that  the  ideal  of  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  man's  nature.  But  we  are  not  discussing  what  form  of  education 
is  beet  in  the  abstract,  but  what  system  is  needed  under  the  existinfi[  oonditioDs  of 
society — what  kind  of  schooling  is  best  adapted  to  minister  to  the  well-being:  of  the 
individual  and  the  prosperity  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  tnat  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  productive  em- 
ployments are  more  and  more  monopolizing  the  activities  of  the  great  mass  of  men. 
if  this  be  so,  the  problem  which  educators  are  called  upon  to  solve  is,  whether  we 
are  to  continue  methods  of  training  in  our  schools  which  originated  when  society 
was  very  differently  constituted  from  what  it  is  at  present,  or  whether  thetinae  has 
not  come  when  these  methods  should  be  so  modified  as  to  fit  men  and  women  f  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  live  in  the  world.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  facts  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  all 
our  theorizing  on  the  subject,  this  has  practically  be^i  the  course  followed  by  ail 
the  nations  which  have  pretended  to  do  anything  for  tiie  education  of  thw  citi- 
zens. 

GREEK  TRAININO  WAS  FITTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Some  rather  dispara^ng  words  concerning  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  been  spoiken 
in  this  discussion.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  blame  these  great  thinkers  for  the 
ideas  of  education  which  they  held.  They  elaborated  the  Greek  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  of  music  and  gymastics — ^terms  which,  I  need  not  say,  had  a 
wider  signification  to  them  than  what  they  bear  now.  This  kind  of  training  was 
wdl  and  good  in  its  place;  it  produced  a  type  of  manhood  which,  in  some  respects, 
has  never  been  equalled.  The  Athenians  who  gathered  in  the  Pnyx  to  listen  to 
Demosthenes  were  as  splendid  examples  of  enlightened  freemen  as  the  woiid  has 
ever  seen.  But  I  think  the  point  was  well  taken  that  the  views  of  these  two  great 
masters  of  Greek  philosophy  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  schoob  of  to- 
day. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Athens  of  Pericles  with  its  '*  sweet 
reasonableness,"  and  the  structure  of  civilized  society  in  our  own  time.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  present  must  be  shaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  industrial  masses  if  it 
is  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  in  the  State.  We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in  every  civilized  community  are  workei^. 
to  whom  a  skilled  hand  is  quite  as  important  as  a  well-filled  head.  Is  it  not  within 
the  strictest  bounds  of  justice  and  right  to  ask  that  the  schools  should  undertake  to 
do  something  for  the  practical  necessities  of  these  millions  of  men  and  women  ?  I 
repeat,  that  so  far  as  public  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the  interests  of  the  noany. 
and  not  of  .the  privileged  few,  that  must  be  provided  for. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESENT  NEEDS  OF  AMERICANS? 

Take  the  public  schools  of  almost  any  city.  The  first  year  of  the  primary  school 
course  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  one-uiird  of  the  total  enrolment;  in  aame  in- 
stances it  is  much  larger.  In  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  the  enrolment 
does  not  generally  exceed  from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  The  hi^  school 
usually  has  an  attendance  about  eqvLal  to  tnat  of  the  highest  grammar  grade. 

How  is  this  marked  difference  m  the  attendance  of  the  pupfis  to  be  accoonted 
for?  What  has  become  of  the  children?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  Before  the 
middle  grades  have  been  finished  the  greater  number  of  these  young  people  hare 
been  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work.  The  school  door  has  closed  upcm  them 
forever,  and  they  must  find  their  way  through  the  world  with  such  scanty  intellec- 
tual equipment  as  has  been  crowded  into  five  or  six  years  of  their  childhood. 
With  such  facts  as  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  pause  and  inquire 
whether  the  character  of  the  education  given  to  these  masses  of  children  is  just 
what  it  oueht  to  be ;  whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  by  adapting  it  more  fully  to 
their  actuiu  necessities,  to  give  them  a  better  start  in  life  ?  It  is  useless  to  talk 
about  comi>elling  a  longer  attendance  at  school,  imless  some  compenssUsons  of  a 
practical  kind  are  offered.    Doubtless  many  of  these  children  are  the  victims  ot 
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parental  cupidity,  of  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  cheapen  commercial  products 
by  the  employment  of  juvenile  labor;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  their  with- 
drawal from  school  is  a  dire  necessity.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire  into  these 
causes.  Our  immediate  duty  is  to  remodel  our  elementary  courses  of  instruction 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  them  tell  more  directly  upon  the  interests  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

VALUE  OF  OBBBK  CULTUBB  TO  MODEBN  UFB. 

It  must  be  clearly  apparent  to  any  one  who  takes  an  impartial  view  of  these 
things  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  the  old  ideas  of  education  are  of 
any  value,  as  whether  the^  are  sufficient  for  the  present  age.  Nothing  which  I  have 
said  should  be  construed  mto  a  disposition  to  make  war  upon  classical  culture.  I 
believe  the  world  could  not  live  without  it,  I  believe  that  the  poet  of  the  '*  Hiad  " 
and  the  *'  Odyssey,"  the  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  the  historian  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  are  just  as  important  to  us  to-day  as  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Watt, 
Faraday,  and  Morse.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  between  the 
classioisto  and  the  scientists,  why  there  should  be  any  antagonism  between  the 
literarv  school  and  the  industrial  school.  The  glorious  culture  of  the  ancient  world, 
with  all  the  precious  fruit  it  has  borne  in  the  modem  world,  must  be  kept  alive  if 
nobility  and  beauty  and  refinement  of  mind  and  character  are  to  be  cherished  as 
things  worth  thriving  for.  I  came  across  a  remark  in  an  eloquent  writer  the  other 
day,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  '*  except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  there  is  nothing 
moves  in  the  world  that  is  not  Greek  m  its  origin."  This  is  a  very  strong  state- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  our  indebtedness  to  the  people 
which  made  Athens  the  one  city  that  can  ne^er  perish  from  the  memory  of  men. 
It  will  not  do  for  those  who  are  battling  so  courageously  for  the  rights  of  'science 
to  f or|^t  that  its  miehty  aclilevements  would  soon  fade  away,  that  the  very  classes 
for  whose  interests  they  are  eo  unselfishly  laboring  would  soon  lose  that  sense  of 
human  worth  and  dignity  w'nich  is  the  best  safeguard  of  their  rights,  if  the  culture 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  so  much  lofty  thought  and  noble  action  were  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  consciousness  of  the  race. 

THOROUGH  TBAININO  IN. ENGLISH  PBBFBBABLB  TO  INSUFFICIENT  TRAINING  IN  THE 

CLASSICS. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  that  the  real  question  with  wiiich  we  have  to  deal  is,  what 
is  it  beft  to  do  for  this  great  mass  of  young  people  who  leave  the  schools  long  before 
there  is  any  opportunity  for  benefiting  by  this  higher  culture  ?  I  am  speakmg,  you 
will  perceive,  of  primary  education ;  but  the  question  iustput  will  apmy,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  to  the  secondary  schools  as  well  Inere  is  no  aoubt  a  laige 
amount  of  waste  arising  from  the  persistence  with  which  the  old  humanistic  mo<&l 
is  still  followed  ia  our  high  schools  and  academies.  But  the  classicists  will  not 
listen  to  any  suggestion  of  change  in  this  respect.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  a 
friend  said  to  me  in  talking  over  this  matter,  *' Taking  your  own  estimate  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  classical  culture,  why  not  put  as  much  of  it  into  the 
schooling  of  anv  child  as  ^ou  can  get?  Cut  off  one-quarter  of  it, — if  you  like,  one- 
half  of  it :  the  boys  and  nrls  will  be  better  off  with  what  is  left  than  they  possibly 
can  be  with  any  other  form  of  education."  I  do  not  believe  it.  When  the  late 
distinguished- Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Carpenter,  came  to  Boston  to  study  law, 
he  went  to  Rufus  Choate  and  asked  his  advice  about  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages  as  a  means  of  cultivating  his  literary  taste  and  power  of 
speech.  The  great  lawyer  inquired  what  length  of  time  his  young  friend  could 
afford  to  spend  upon  Greek.  Cfarpenter^s  reply  was  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
he  h<med  to  be  aamitted  to  the  bar  within  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Choate  said, 
* '  Unless  you  can  afford  to  give  ten  years  of  hard  work  to  the  classics,  you  had  better 
not  attempt  them  at  all ;  your  three  years'  labor  will  be  lost  time.  You  had  better 
devote  these  three  years  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  the  English 
Bible ;  these  writers  will  five  you  the  culture  you  covet  much  better  than  the 
smattering  9f  Greek  or  Latm  you  can  hope  to  acquire  in  so  short  a  period  of  time." 
How  weUl^.  Carpenter  profited  by  this  advice  must  be  known  to  everyone  who  has 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  rich  and  powerful  eloouence.  I  mention 
this  incident  oecause  it  gives  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  man  who  was  an  enthusi- 
astic Ghreek  scholar  as  well  as  a  learned  lawyer  ;  a  lawyer  who,  after  hard  day's 
work  in  the  court-room,  was  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  midnight  lamp  that  he 
might  nonri^  his  indomitable  spirit  on  the  resounding  Phillippics  of  the  Athenian 
orator  and  the  **  moving  accidents  "  of  the  "  tale  of  Troy  divin^tized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLtNG. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  therefore,  that  some  radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  character  of  our  public  education.  I  must  repeat  again  that  these  changes  do 
not  mean  the  extinction  of  the  classical  system.  The  demand  is  simply  that  the 
primary  schools  shall  be  made  to  conform  'to  the  existing  necessittes  of  the  people, 
and  that  side  by  side  with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished schools  where  the  sciences,  in  their  relation  to  the  arts  and  industries,  shall 
be  made  specific  branches  of  instruction  and  training. 

Let  me  say  here,  by  way  of  anticipating  any  attack  which  may  be  made  upon 
this  position,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  a  less  amount  of  education  should  be  given 
in  these  schools  than  is  provided  under  the  present  system.  All  Uiat  is  required  is 
that  it  shall  be  different  in  kind,  and  that  the  practical  purpose  to  which  the  school 
is  to  be  put  shall  be  kept  steadily  in  mind.  I  cannot  stop  now  to  notaoe  dbe  objec- 
tion often  made  to  the  use  of  the  term  education  in  connection  witih  any  kind  of 
training  other  than  that  of  the  mind.  I  must  protest,  however,  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  craftsman  is  a  mere  machine,  and  that  there  is  no  intellectual  advan- 
tage to  be  had  from  manual  training.  Was  there  no  mind  in  that  wealth  of  beauty 
which  the  workman  lavished  ux)on  the  oonmionest  articles  of  daily  use  in  tiie  Italy 
of  the  sixteenth  century?  Was  there  no  ctdture  in  that  hl^py  period  tor  the  worker 
when  Labor  was  still  the  companion  of  Art?  I  must  confess  to  an  inability  to 
understand  the  opposition  whicn  so  many  people  k^ep  up  to  any  attempt  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  school  beyond  what  in  stereotyped  phrase  are  called  the  "  common- 
school  branches.''  Take  dr$iwing,  for  instance,  a  study  only  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  traditional  *'  three  B/s:  **  it  has  been  a  hard  fight  to  win  even  the  pardal 
reco^tion  accorded  to  it  in  a  few  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  IS  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  favor  manual  training  wish 
it  to  take  the  place  of  mental  trainmg,  or  are  seeking  to  deprive  any  class  of  pupils 
of  the  portion  of  intellectual  culture  they  now  receive.  But  I  would  like  to  Know 
why  the  hand  should  not  be  trained  as  well  as  the  head?  The  perfectly  educated 
man  is  he  whose  facile  hand  follows  obediently  the  clear  and  ready  promptinge  of  a 
well-developed  brain.  The  hand  is  the  most  marvellous  instrument  in  the  worid ; 
it  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter  in  all  ite  varied 
forms.  It  is  the  hand  tiiat  **  rounded  Peter's  dome;"'  it  is  the  hand  that  carved 
those  statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  that  painted  those  pictures  in  peJace  and 
church  which  we  travel  into  distant  lands  to  admire ;  it  is  the  hand  that  buiklB  the 
ships  which  sail  the  sea,  laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  hand 
that  constructs  the  machinery  which  moves  the  busy  industries  of  thi&  age  of 
steam ;  it  is  the  hand  that  enables  the  mind  to  realize  in  a  thousand  ways  its  h^iest 
imaginings,  its  profoundest  reasonings,  and  its  most  practical  inventicms.  why. 
then,  this  disparagement  of  the  hand  in  the  schools?  Why  should  notanoigan 
which  forms  so  vital  a  part  of  man's  bein^  receive  a  due  share  of  attenticm  in  pre- 
paring him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship?  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  harm  that  is  done  to  society  by  this  neglect.  The  trouble  with 
so  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present  moment  is,  thai;  there  are  too  few 
skilled  artisans  to  put  into  form  the  ideas  of  the  designers, — ^that  labor  and  thought 
are  too  far  apart  from  each  other.  One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  unrest  amoi^ 
the  working  classes  is,  that  our  public  education  does  not  give  them  all  ttte  help 
they  need  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  work  successfully  and  happily. 

THE  ONDBROARTEN  IS  tHE  TRUE  BEGtNNINa  OF  THE  NEW  METHODS. 

• 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier,  however,  to  state  the  desirability  of  these  refonns  tiian 
to  tell  how  they  are  to  be  accomplished.  It  will  do  no  good  to  sav  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  if  the  teachers  could  only  be  brought  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  manual  training,  and  would  set  themselves  resolutely  to  work  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  it  would  be  a  omipanUively  easy  mat- 
ter to  invent  the  methods  and  appliances  for  putting  it  into  practical  operation. 
Much  has  ahready  been  done  abroad,  and  a  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  in  a 
few  places  in  our  own  country.  There  need  be  no  fear,  I  think,  about  the  urimarv 
schools.  No  better  start  can  be  made  than  by  placing  the  Kindergarten  {it  tbe  bass 
of  the  school  system;  if  that  can  only  be  effected,  all  the  rest  wifl  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course.  There  sur^y  can  not  be  anv  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  a 
larger  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 
I  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  science  instruction  which  looks  so  well  m  a  fro- 
gramme  of  study,  but  when  you  get  inside  the  school-room,  resolves  itself  into 
cramming  the  pupils  with  facts  and  figures  from  a  book  or  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher.  I  have  Known  an  elaborate  scheme  of  orsd  instruction  in  physiolofflT  and 
physics  laid  down  in  a  course  of  study  of  which  the  class-teacher  into  whosehands 
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it  was  put  knew  but  little  more  than  the  pupils,  And  for  whose  use  not  so  much 
apparatus  had  been  provided  as  she  could  put  into  the  crown  of  her  bonnet.  But 
in  such  cases  our  criticism  should  not  be  so  much  agaiqst  the  well-meaning  in- 
structor as  the  school  authorities,  who  think  to  quiet  their  own  conscience  and 
appease thepublic  demands  by  making  a  show  of  providing  knowled^  for  the 
children^  Tne  desideratum  here  is  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  prmciples  of 
natural  science  prepared  by  a  master  mind  (it  takes  a  Huxley  to  write  a  pruner  of 
biolc^y)  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  our  primarv  education, — 
such  an  outline  as  can  be  taught  by  any  regular  teacher  imbued  with  correct  ideas 
of  sciejitific  method.  The  school-room  should  be  supplied  with  an  assortment  of  ^ 
the  simplest  possible  appliances  for  the  illustration  of  the  lesson;  the  "nickel-^ 
plated  apparatus ''  is  aa  abomination.  Such  a  plan  would  require  neither  profound 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  nor  a  large  outlay  of  money  to  carry  it  out. 
If  the  normal  and  high  schools  did  their  work  properly,  the  teacher  would  be  ready 
for  her  duties,  and  school-boards  would  find  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  substitute 
tlie  few  simple  articles  required  for  the  expensive  and  useless  trash  that  is  found  in 
so  many  school-rooms. 

In  this  way,  it  appears  to  me,  a  substantial  foundation  in  the  general  principles 
of  the  sciences  which  stand  most  nearly  related  to  the  industrial  occupations  might 
be  laid;  and  if  the  Kindergarten  idea  of  learning  by  doing  were  carried  up  into 
the  primary  school,  and  s^tematic  exercises  in  manipulating  clay,  wood,  and  iron 
vrere  also  added  to  the  existmg  curriculum,  all  that  the  friends  of  manual  tiUin- 
ing:  have  any  right  to  demand  would  be  secured  without  causing  any  terrible  revo- 
lution of  the  existing  system.  No  doubt  some  elimination  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  useless  detail  in  the  courses  of  study  would  have  to  be  made,  but  that  would  be 
a  blessing  which  should  be  welcomed  at  anv  price.  Trouble  would  be  more  apt  to 
arise  when  we  got  to  the  secondary*  schools.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  bat- 
tle between  .the  classicists  and  the  scientists,  the  idealists  and  the  realists,  will  have 
to  be  fought  out 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  PRESENT  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  so  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point,  that,  at  the  risk  of 
tedious  iteration,  I  want  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  proposal  to  carry  manual 
training  into  this  stage  of  the  course  of  study  does  not  mean  any  injury  to  the 
hi^h  school.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  high  school.  I  hold  that  any  system  of 
education  which  does  not  include  the  high  school  is  ilefective  in  a  vital  part  of 
its  organization,  and  cannot  meet  the  claims  which  the'  public— the  poorest  man's 
son  as  well  as  the  richest— has  a  right  to  make  upon  it.  But  I  am  quite  as  strenu- 
ous in  believing  that  great  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  public,  in  refusing  to  add 
to  the  secondary  school  such  instruction  as  shall  make  it  adequate  to  provide  for 
other  necessities  which  are  equally,  if  not  still  more  urgent.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction  that  very  large  numbers  of  yoimg  persons  are  really  debarred  from 
obtaining  any  benefit  from  the  secondary  schools  because  of  the  limitations  imposed 
ui)on  their  curricula. 

PRESENT  HIGH  SCHOOI^  FAIL  TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  A  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  high  school  of  almost  any  city  will  furnish  an  example.  Out  of  the  classes 
which  enter  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  finish  the  course.  Neariy  one- 
half  the  class  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  We  shall  not  have  to  go  far  to  find 
an  explanation  for  these  facts.  The  parents  soon  discover  that  the  education  which 
their  children  are  getting  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  practical  account  to  them  in 
the  business  of  life,  and  so  the  pupils  are  withdrawn  and  placed  at  work.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  by  far  the  targer  proportion  of  these  young  people  are  intended 
for  indus&ial  pursuits.  The  professions  get  but  few  of  them.  It  is  facts  of  this 
kind,  aside  from  any  theoretical  views  I  may  entertain  on  the  subject,  that  have 
•  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  secondeury  schools,  as  now  organized,  do  ndt 
come  up  to  the  public  demands.  I  have  an  impression  that  such  changes  ia  them 
could  be  effected  as  would  rend^  the  figures  just  given  impossible.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  these  modifications  should  be  made ;  whemer  the  manual  training 
school  should  be  made  a  separate  institution,  or  the  entire  seccmdary  svstem  of 
instruction  should  be  so  chan^^  that  both  kinds  of  training,  the  classical  and  the 
industrial,  could  be  carried  on  in  parallel  lines  in  the  same  schooL 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  term  *'  secondary"  is  not  used  here  in 
the  local  sense  applied  to  it  in  Philadelphia,  but  with  the  signification  usually 
attached  to  it  throughout  this  country  and  in  England.  Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC 
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MANUAL  TRAININO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WILL  MEET  THE  N^DS  OF  SUCH  FUFILS. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  by  every  one  that  literary  instruction  is  an  essential 
pi^  of  the  manual  training  school.  All  that  is  meant  by  such  a  school  is  the  ad- 
dition of  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  manipulatioc 
of  materials,  to  a  good,  sound  education  in  language,  mathematics,  history,  science. 
and  ^brawing.  I  do  not  see  that  the  language  study  need  necessarily  be  confiited  to 
Englii^.  Gearmati  or  French  might  be  added,  with  profit  to  the  pupils.  But  while 
speaking  in  this  qualified  manner  of  the  modus  operandi  of  manual  training  as  a 
TOurt  of  secondary  education,  I  have  not  the  sli^test  doubt  of  its  practicaklitT. 
llie  success  of  the  St.  Louis  School  has  settled  this  question  as  to  the  ezistenee  of  a 
40ublic  demand  for  education  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  safely  trust  to  the  future 
for  the  reconcilement  of  its  claims  with  those  of  tiie  old  system. 

WHAT  MANUAL  TRADONO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  DO. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  added  concerning  the  proper  sphere  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school.  It  does  not  mean  the  fitting  of  pupils  for  special  industrial  occupations. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  establish  schools 
for  the  training  of  artisans,  just  as  they  have  schools  for  the  training  c€  engineers 
and  lawyers  and  doctors ;  but  the  moment  the  manual  training-school  undertakes 
to  do  this,*it  will  forfeit  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  ^neral  educational  system.  The 
establishment  of  trades-schools  is  a  different  question  altogether.  Manual  training, 
as  I  understand  it,  aims  at  ^neral  results.  Its  purpose  is,  to  develop  human  beings 
on  the  executive  side  of  their  nature  as  well  as  the  receptive.  Its  auoi  is  to  ^uip  a 
boy  so  that  when  he  gets  into  the  world  he  will  be  able  to  cio  as  well  as  to  think.  The 
training  is  to  be  so  generalised  in  character  that  it  will  prove  an  accompUshment 
which  will  stand  its  possessor  in  good  stead  wherever  manual  skill  can  be  made 
available.  Cannot  this  be  done?  A  few  days  ago  I  listened  to  a  lecture  in  which 
it  was  contended  tiiat  this  general  training  in  handcraft  is  impossible.  It  was  said, 
for  example,  that  there  are  a  great  manv  different  kinds  of  hammering  in  the 
various  trades,  and  that  a  boy  could  not  learn  hammering  in  such  a  generaliztKi 
form  as  would  be  helpful  to  him  in  taking  up  some  one  of 'these  special  kinds. 
Tliis  statement  will  seem  rather  discouraging  when  I  teU  you  that  it  was  made  br 
a  professor  in  an  industrial  university.  He  ought  to  know  more  about  such  a  mat- 
ter than  a  layman  like  myself ;  but,  with  all  aue  respect  for  his  knowledge  and 
position,  I  beg  to  diifer  from  him.  Common  sense  teaches  that  a  bo^  who  has 
learned  the  nature  and  use:of  the  simple  tools,  not  as  implements  in  specific  trades, 
but  as  instruments  for  shaping  the  staple  materials  of  industrial  processes,  will 
possess  a  power  of  adaptation  in  many  directicms  of  work,  and  will  be  able  to  enter 
very  considerably  In  advance  upon  any  industrial  occupation  to  which  he  may  turn 
his  attention.  Now  that  the  apprenticeship  S3rstem  seems  to  be  falline  into  decay, 
the  latter  consideration  is  one  deserving  tiie  serious  thought  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  economic  problems.  • 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  what  I  have  said  of  manual  training,  reference  has 
chiefiy  been  made  to  its  industrial  relations.  This  course  has  been  pursued,  not 
because  I  think  it  does  not  produce  valuable  results  in  the  culture  of  a  human  being, 
considered  as  consisting  of  body  as  well  as  spirit,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  it 
must  be  honestly  followed  up  on  this  line  by  those  who  are  in  earnest  in  dealing 
with  the  question  at  all.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that,  at  tiie  present 
time,  industrialism  monopolizes  the  lives  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in 
every  civilized  community.  It  is  an  imperative  duty,  therefore,  to  make  the  public 
education  conform  to  this  fact.  The  conviction  grows  upon  me  eveij  day  that  this 
momentous  question  must  be  squarely  met  by  the  educators  of  this  country,  and 
that  it  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
whose  happiness  should  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  our  social  arrangemeDts. 
The  Intelligence  of  the  masses  is  ihe  absolute  condition  oi  our  political  security,  and 
the  more  completely  we  can  make  the  schools  minister  to  their  practical  needs,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity  f<xr  the  whole  peq[)>e. 

After  quotinfi:  the  paper  just  given,  the  Superintendent  proceeds 
with  his  report  as  follows  : 

SKWINQ. 

While  considering  the  question  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  Uie 
claims  of  the  girls  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  practical  reasons  for  such  train- 
ing may  not  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  but  the  arguments  for  its  ednca- 
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tional  value  apply  equally  welL  This  matter  has  been  reoeiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Europe  of  late,  and  school  authorities  are  beginning  to  give  it  serious 
consideration  in  our  own  country.  Even,  however,  where  the  advanta^  of  such 
an  addition  to  the  education  of  girls  are  conceded,  much  diversity  of  opmion  exists 
as  to  the  form  it  should  assume.  It  would  be  premature,  I  thmk,  to  attempt  an 
answer  which  would  cover  titie  whole  ground  occupied  by  this  question.  Problems 
as  to  woman's  individual  and  social  activities,  the  limitations  of  sex  in  relation  to 
education  and  work,  and  the  economies  of  labor,  remain  to  be  solved,  before  any 
conclusive  statement  can  be  made  concerning  the  obligations  resting  upon  the 
school  in  which  girls  are  {Hrepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  There  is  one  form  of  hand- 
work, however,  about  which  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  sewing, — ^that  art  which  has  been  practiced  by  woman  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  skUl  in  which  is  so  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  her  duties  in 
almost  every  relation  she  sustains  to  the  household.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
can  be  no  Question  as  to  the  duties  of  school  boards  in  large  cities.  The  objection 
will  be  reaay,  doubtiees,  that  the  teaching  of  sewing  does  not  belong  to  the  school, 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  assume  an  obligation  which  can  be  betterpenormed  without 
its  aid.  But  we  must  look  at  the  matter  as  it  actually  stands.  The  fact  is  notorious 
that  in  everv  large  center  of  poi>ulation,  there  ate  thousands  of  homes  in  which 
there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  giving  girls  this  training ;  and  any  teacher 
can  testify  how  lamentably  deficient  her  girls  are  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Sewing 
was  formerly  taught  in  all  girls'  schools.  It  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  tendency 
of  current  educational  methods,  to  place  undue  elnphasis  upon  certain  kinds  of 
school-work  which  monopolize  the  mental  energies  of  children,  without  affording 
appreciable  results.  We  must  never  forget  that  school  training  should  have  regard 
for  use  as  well  as  for  disc^line ;  and  it  would  not  be  diffictdt  to  show  that  sewing 
would  help  to  prepare  fm  for  complete  living  much  better  than  many  things  on 
which  a  good  deal  of  tune  is  now  wasted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SEWING  JN  QIRLS'  SCHOOI^  REOOMXENDED. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  lay  this  matter  before 
the  Board ;  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the 
girls  attending  the  schools,  such  training  in  this  useful  art  as  is  consistent  with  the 
general  purposes  of  public  education  and  due  attention  to  their  other  studies. ,  I 
believe  tnat  instruction  in  sewing  would  prove  useful  in  two  ways :  first,  in  provid- 
ing a  means  of  manual  training  for  girls,  that  could  not  fail  to  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  the  schools ;  and,  second,  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  an 
accomplishment  of  advantage  to  eVery  woman  in  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  without  some  degree  of  experience  in  this  branch  of 
instruction  in  our  own  city,  which  is  of  value  in  this  connection.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  earnest  effort  to  get  sewing  introduced  into  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  and 
it  was  feared  by  many  that  it  might  interfere  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  more 
important  work  of  the  pupils.  We  have  learned,  however,  that  no  step  ever  taken 
in  connection  with  the  school  has  yielded  more  satisfactory  results.  The  scholar- 
ship has  not  suffered ;  the  sewing  exercise  affords  an  agrieeable  relief  to  the  other 
duties  of  the  girls,  and  a  graduate  now  leaves  the  school,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
needle  to  an  extent  that  must  add  to  the  sum  of  her  happiness  in  whatever  position 
of  life  she  may  afterwards  be  placed. 

SUCCESS  OF  SEWING  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

But  the  teaching  of  sewing  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment.  Boston 
furnishes  an  example  where  it  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  Sewing  has  long 
formed  a  reg^ular  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  a 
report  made  to  the  School  Committee  upon  the  subject  contains  important  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  the  study.  The  report  says :  ''  Some  of  the  schools  where  sewing 
was  formerly  held  in  most  contempt  are  tonday  justly  proud  of  the  amount,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  the  work  they  accomplish ; ''  and  m  another  place ;  *'  Not  unfre- 
quently  young  girls  fresh  from  school  find  steadv  remunerative  employment,  thanks 
to  their  skill  with  the  needle  ;  others  are  now  able  to  keep  their  own  fl;arments  and 
those  of  younger  sistors  and  brothers  neat  and  tidy ;  and  many  graduates  of  our 
schools  in  more  favored  positions  admit  that  the:^  owe  their  skill  in  fine  needlework 
entirely  to  the  teaching  received  at  school.''  Evidence  equally  valuable  mi^ht  be 
furnished  from  other  sources ;  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  tlunk,  to  prove  that  an 
addition  can  be  made  to  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  schools  which  would  serve  t^ 
offset,  to  some  extent,  the  manual  training  recommended  for  the  boys.    •    *    * 
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BEOOMMBNDATIONS. 

♦  *  ♦  .  6.  That  steps  be  taken  withcmt  unnecessary  delay  for  tlieinlxtMlnctioii 
of  industrial  training  for  both  sexes,  into  the  Public  Schools,  in  such  form  as  shall 
secure  to  the  pupils  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers  of  mind  aiid 
body,  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life.    »    ♦    *    . 

James  Mag  Alistkr, 
Superintendent  PtMic  iScAoo/jc. 
Septbvber,  1884. 

Subsequent  to  the  putting  in  type  of  the  early  chapters  of  this 
volume,  m  which  (see,  in  chapter  AlV.  pages  165-180,  inclusive)  ex- 
tracts from  the  two  annual  reports  of  President  Steel — those  for  1884 
and  for  1885, — are  given,  the  report  for  1886  has  been  received,  and 
such  portions  of  the  President's  report  as  relate  to  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education, 
and  of  the  principal  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  here  follow.  By 
the  insertion  of  these  extracts  from  this  latest  report,  this  volume 
includes  the  whole  history  of  this  industrial  movement  in  Philadel- 
phia, from  1880  to  1886^  while  an  account  of  the.  earlier  phases  of 
the  movement  is  ^ven  m  Part  I. 

No  further  official  report  by  the  authorities  o£  that  city  will  appear 
before  December,  1888.  In  this  volume  (Part  II.)  of  this  Report,  the 
plan  followed  in  Part  I.  has  been  adhered  to, — ^namely  :  to  insert,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  latest  information  that  may  come' to  hand  as  the 
work  is  passing  through  the  press,  hoping  thereby  to  compensate  for 
the  unavoidable  delays  in  publication,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  account 
of  contemporaneous  movements  down  to  the  last  moment  possible. 

The  President's  preliminary  summary  of  progress  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  since  it  shows  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  efforts 
towards  the  more  general  introduction  in  the  schools  of  various  forms 
of  industrial  trainmg,  which  have  been  effected  since,  and  doubtless 
largely  in  consequence  of,  the  change  of  management  initiated  by  the 
installation  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister,  as  Superintendent  of  City  Public 
Schools ;  an  office  before  unknown  to  Philadelphia.  This  view  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  four  years  of  persistent  effort  is  most 

Satif  ying.  The  experiments  so  ardently  urged  by  the  advocates  of 
anual  Training  are,  at  last,  to  be  thoroughly  tested  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  second  most  populous  city  of  the  Union  and  under  the 
personal  direction  and  supervision  of  one  oT  the  most  earnest,  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  advocates  of  the  new  methods ;  while  the  ex- 
tracts which  have  been  given  in  the  two  volumes  of  this  Report  from 
the  series  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  Superintendent  Mac  Alister  can  count  upon  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  president  Steel,  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education. 

The  experiment  on  a  large  scale  is  now  to  be  tried  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  While  Metropolitan  New  York  is  just 
timidly  venturing  upon  a  i)artial  trial  of  the  new  methods,  ready  to 
withdraw  at  a  moment's  notice,  this  sister  city,  almost  her  equal  in 
I)opulation,  and  popularly  believed  to  be  largely  her  superior  in  tht» 
extent  and  variety  of  her  industries  and  manufactures,  adopts  almost 
the  entire  programme  of  the  educational  reformers;  from  public 
Kindergartens  to  the  public  Manu^  Training  SchooL  Sewing  has 
also  been  successfully  put  in  all  the  ^formal.  Grammar  and  Secon«l- 
ary  Schools  ifor  girls,  and  the  only  step  not  yet  taken  is  the  intro- 
duction of  cooking  schools ;  which,  since  the^jj^jked  success  of  those 
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established  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  must,  it  would  seem,  soon 
follow. 

The  i^ords  of  President  Steel  in  regard  to  the  use  of  machinery  in 
Manual  Training  Schools  would  seem  to  require  elucidation.  How 
wood  workinfif  or  iron  working  can  be  undertaken  to  an)r  extent  in  the 
absence  of  all  machinery,  other  than  hand  tools,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine ;  for  the  simplest  lathe  is  "  a  machine,"  and,  while  I  believe 
the  way  to  the  restoration  and  re-creation  of  artistic  artificers,  is  by 
hand  training  and  hand  work,  in  contra  distinction  to  machinists  and 
machine  work;  it  is  difficult,  in  these  days  of  ever  developing 
machinery,  to  imagine  how  the  elements,  of  industries  are  to  be 
taught  to  boys  without  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  *'  machines ;" 
that  is,  of  the  *' tools"  they  are  to  use.  If  this  argument,  used  by 
President  Steel,  is  to  be  vigorously  enforced;  it  would  seem  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  arguments  of  the  advocates  for  the  elemen- 
tary industrial  training  of  public  school  children.  This  argument 
being  based  on  the  present  decadence  of  apprenticeshio  and  conse- 
quent want  of  opportunity  for  the  boy  to  learn  any  traae,  therefore, 
he  is  to  be  taught  in  school,  the  elemtents  of  all  trades.  How  much 
good  will  it  do  the  19th  Century  boy  to  give  him  only  a  mastery  of 
the  tools  used  in  the  trades  of  tne  Middle  Ages,  while  leaving  him  in 
fibsolute  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  tools  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  industries  and  trades  of  his  own  time?  The 
''  Manual  Training  Schools  "  proper,  are  guilty  of  no  such  anachron- 
isms. In  the  private  institutions  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
ind  in  the  first  public-school  Manual  Training  School,  ever  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  the  one  in  Baltimore,  the  management  of  the 
=5team  engine,  and  the  use  both  of  wood  working  macninery  and  of 
iron  working  machinery,  are  systematically  taught. 

''Industrial  Art  Training"  and  V Training  in  Mechanical  Indus- 
tries "  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  education,  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent purposes.  It  was  '*  Industrial  Art  Training"  which  Walter 
Smith  advocated  and  taught,  and  it  is  this  which  President  Steel 
>eeni8  to  have  in  mind  when  he  protests  against  introducing  "Ma- 
chinery into  a  Manual  Training  School "  urging  that  it  would  be 
ike  teaching  the  trade  of  making  "chromos  in  an  Academy  of  Fine 
A.rts." 

Now  right  here  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  President  Steel  is 
nost  logical  in  his  conclusion  if  he  starts  from  the  premises*  laid 
iown  by  Walter  Smith  ;  or  from  those  on  which  Mr.  Leland  based 
lis  experiments.  To  produce  art  workers,  to  introduce  art  knowl- 
edge and  art  training  m  the  public  schools,  was  the  well  defined  jjur- 
)ose  and  object  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
md  Professor  Walter  Smith,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their 
)lan  than  the  present  phase  of  the  movement  which  latter,  although 
he  germ  of  the  present  development  was  contained  in  it,  has  been 
li  verted  almost  entirely  from  the  artistic  motive,  which  was  its 
nspiration  and  main  purpose,  into  the  mechanical  industrial  mo- 
ives.  It  has  been  lowered,  materialized,  changed  from  art  to  mech- 
anism, by  the  very  people  who  claim  to  be  disciples  of  Walter 
Jmith,  but  who  got  from  him  only  the  lesson  that  you  could  give 
[efinii>e  instruction  in  manipulation  to  large  classes  of  children  at 
>nce. 

It  was  owing  to  the  far  reaching  influence  of  that  demonstration, 
inder  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  sup- 
porters, that  the  present  movement  for  industrial  education  w^C 
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possible ;  for  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  equally  as  essential  to  the 
industrial,  as  to  the  artistic  phase  of  the  m6vement.  i 

The  mercantile,  mechanical  spirit  has  almost  wholly  overpowered 
and  superseded  the  ideal,  artistic  endeavor  to  raise  up  in  these  Unitetl 
States  a  generation  of  art  loving  children,  capable  of  art  expression. 
With  the  death  of  the  three  great  men  who  initiated  this  artistic 
educational  movement,  the  ideal  thev  cherished  seems  to  have  van- 
ished.  The  movement  has  extended,  but  is  more  and  more  an  indus- 
trial, and  less  and  less,  an  artistic,  movement.  It  is  so  strong  that, 
although  all  the  sympathies  of  the  author  of  this  Report  are  with 
the  artistic  idealists  who  were  making  their  ideal  practical,  this 
second  part  of  this  Report  has  been  largely  changed  to  admit  the 
account  of  the  changed  movement. 

It  is  "Industrial  Education,"  no  longer  "Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion," that  educators  now  propose  and  emphasize; — "construction." 
the  "  making  of  things,"  is  now  the  shibboleth  of  the  reformers,  and 
in  no  way  is  the  discrepancv  between  the  two  schools  more  clearly 
made  apparent  than  by  tnis  protest  uttered  by  President  Steel 
against  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  Manual  Training  Schools! 

The  materialistic  advocates  of  Manual  Training  Schools,  stipulate 
for  machinery ;  while  President  Steel,  who  has  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  arguments  of  Walter  Smith  and  the  idealistic  advocates  of 
Industrial  Art,  protests  agjainst  its  introduction. 

It  is  this  continual  shifting  of  purposes  and  of  arguments  by  the 
educational  reformers,  which  barbs  the  brilliant  shafts  of  satire 
hurled  among  them  by  Sujjerintendent  Marble! 

There  are  these  two  distinct  experiments,  both,  I  believe,  practi- 
cable, both  desirable,  both  having  some  things  in  common, — ^but 
each  having  a  definite  individual  purpose;  so  that,  when  they  are 
referred  to  indiscriminately  by* different  debaters, — either  inten- 
tionally or  unconsciously — ^it  is  no  wonder  that  confusion  ensues. 

Under  cover  of  the  prestige  of  Walter  Smith's  fame  and  name, 
this  later  educational  movement  has  been  so  diverted  from  the  origi-' 
nal  purpose,  that  the  materialistic,  constructive,  carpenter  and  black- 
smith-snop  feature,  which  with  him  was  only  a  subordinate  feature 
of  the  plan,  has  been  made  to  appear  as  its  only  essential  purpose. 

This  purpose  is  of  value,  and,  as  it  is  readily  understood,  appeal- 
ing as  it  does  directly  to  utility,  is  the  more  easily  popularized.  It 
is,  by  all  means,  worth  doing,  but  it  is  not  what  the  mtroducers  of 
Industrial  art  drawing  were  working  for,  in  their  days  of  arduous 
toil.  It  in  no  respects  meets  the  needs  they  sought  to  meet;  nor  is 
it  a  worthy  substitute  for  that  which  they  sought.  The  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  general  training  in  "Industrial  Art"  sought  to 
develop  and  train  the  ideal  nature  of  the  child,  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion, to  cultivate  taste,  to  make  the  average  American  apprehensive 
of  beauty,  appreciative  of  Art.  It  was  in  these  directions  that 
Americans  were  deficient;  not  in  mechanical  dexterity! 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  at  this  time, 
further  than  to  point  out  the  giounds  of  President  Steel's  protest, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  making  use  of  the  term 
**  Manual  Training  School,"  he  was  using  it  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  most  of  the  other  authorities  quoted  in  this  volume. 

From  the  latest  Annual  Report  *  by  the  educational  authorities  of 

•  "  Sbcty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educatioa  firrt  9cho«>l 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  Citj  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  year  endmK' 
December  31,  1886,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia:  Burk  &  McFetndgv, 
^'Mnters,  306-808  Chestnut  Street.    1887.    Pp.  412/' 
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the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken. 

President's  Report. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

Gemtleicen:  In  presenting  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1886,  so  many  evi-^ 
dences  of  permanent  improvement  and  growth  press  upon  me  from  all  sides  that  it 
seems  proper  to  begin  with  words  of  heaxtv  congratulation.  The  careful  work  of 
this  Boaia  for  the  past  ten  years  is  gradually  maturing  into  form,  and  beginning  to 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  communitv.  The  results  obtaihed  are  the  best  com- 
pensation for  the  careful  study  which  tne  Board  has  given  to  the  sul^ject  of  school 
management  and  the  plodding  labor  which  it  has  expended  in  the  improvement  of 
the  public  school  system.  To  the  community  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion that  a  department  of  the  City  Government,  which  is  second  to  none  in  impor- 
tance and  on  which  so  large  a  sum  of  mony  is  expended,  should  rec^iv^  so  much 
care  and  attention  from  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  administration.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact,  I  believe,  that  this  Board  has,  in  recent  years,  adopted  many  radical 
measures  which  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
Bchools,  and  have  placed  them  fully  abreast  with  the  most  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  management,  and  administration.  AU  good  school  work,  however,  is 
progressive ;  and  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  can  only  be  expected  to 
yield  its  best  fruits,  from  year  to  year,  when  the  various  changes  that  have  been 
made  have  been  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system,  and  the  moral  influences 
resulting  therefrom  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  exert  their  fuU  effect. 

general  summary  of  progress  liADE. 

The  fuU  scope  and,  purposes  of  the  changes  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
will  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  summary  :— 

The  compensation  of  teachers  was  so  modified  as  to  lessen  the  distinction  for- 
merly existinfi'  among  the  assistants,  caused  by  the  wide  differences  in  their  salaries. 
The  tendencyhas  been  towards  an  equalization  of  salary,  andtherefore  in  the  direc- 
tion of  equal  rank  and  honor.  The  plan  of  increasing  the  salary  upnon  the  l^sis 
of  the  term  of  service  has  become  thoroughly  establisned,  and  has  yielded  many 
excellent  results. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  was  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Supervising 
Principal.  Under  the  old  system,  the  Principal  was  virtuaUy  a  class-teacner,  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  directing  the  work  of  his  or  her  school.  Under  the  new 
plan,  each  school  is  supplied  with  a  Principal,  in  fact  as  as  well  as  in  name,  whose 
whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  school.  Tins  system  of  manage- 
ment, adopted  in  1878,  ia  rapidly  becoming  general ;  and  by  the  wise  conditions 
established  bv  the  Board  for  its  gradual  introduction,  the  more  able  and  experienced 
teachers  are  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  larger  schools. 

GENERAL  mTRODUCTION  OP  SEWING  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  POR  GIRLS. 

The  experiment  in  teaching  sewing  and  cutting  and  fitting  in  the  Normal  School 
proved  so  thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  two  years  ago  instruction  in  sewing  was 
made  general  in  all  the  Secondary  and  Grammar  Schools  for  girls.  The  results 
obtained  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  character,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
work  in  this  branch  of  instruction  is  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  orgnized 
in  this  City  than  in  any  other  in  the  country.  Twenty-five  thousand  ^ins  are 
now  regularly  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  sewing  by  a  corps  of  thirty-two 
special  teachers. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1885,  a  Manual  Training  School  was  established,  and  has  de- 
servedly attracted  wide  attention  from  aU  parts  of  the  country.  The  system  of 
training  jmrsued  in  this  school  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed,  ana  its  success  is  the 
most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
by  any  community  in  engrafting  manual  training  upon  its  general  educational 
sjrstem. 

PUBUC  KINDERGARTENS  ESTABLISHED. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  Kindergartens,  previously  managed  by  a  bod^r  of  citi- 
zens known  as  the  Sub-Primary  School  Sociei^,  have  passed  from  their  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education.    The  Kindergarten,  therefore,  is  now 
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a  recognized  part  of  the  public  education  of  Philadelphia;  and- while  it  is  too  e-urW 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  connection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Su^v 
Primary  Schools  (by  which  name  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  known)  cannot 
fail  to  p»rove  a  ^preat  boon  to  the  large  niunbers  of  young  children  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  are  so  limited. 

laaHT  SC5HOOLS. 

Durinc  the  past  few  years  the  Night  Schools  have  greatly  increased  their  useful- 
ness as  the  result  of  wiser  and  more  faithful  management,  and  this  has  so  com- 
mended them  to  City  Councils  that  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  1880  has  steadily 
advanced  to  the  sum  ot  185,000  for  1886. 

0OUB8BS  OF  INSTRUCTION  REVISED. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  in  every  department  of  the  Bcho(d  system  except  the 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  has,  during  the  past  three  vears,  undezgone,  a  tlioft)UKh 
revision,  which  has  brought  the  schools  into  line  witin  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  educators,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  be:»t 
schools  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

ADMHtABLB  RESULT  OF  BSTABUSHINa  THE  SUPERINTENDBNCY. 

The  establishment  of  the  Superintendency  four  years  ago  has  proved  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  in  ^ving  stability  and  unity  to  the  entire  <fepartment  of  education, 
which,  trom.  its  divided  manayment,  greatly  needed  the  sustaining  influoice  of  a 
professional  head.  The  Supermtendency  also  has  been  of  great  value  in  enabling? 
the  Board  to  organize  and  carry  into  effective  operation  the  various  changes  which 
have  been  recited  above. 

This  general  summary  presents  a  record  of  which,  I  think,  any  public  body  might 
well  be  proud.  It  shows  a  forward  march  in  the  work  of  pub&c  education,  un- 
equalled  perhaps  in  the  hififtory  of  this  country;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  this  p^rogress  has  been  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  has  been 
wannly  sustained  oy  the  most  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  community. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  some  features  deserving  of  special  notice. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  shotdd  say  much  to  the  Board  as  to  the  absolutt^ 
necessity  of  industrial  education  to  fairly  developthe  powers  of  a  human  being  and 
fit  him  to  fill  his  place  worthily  in  the  world.  There  is  ^ood  reason,  I  think,  f  tir 
the  objection  so  generally  made  to  the  instruction  g^ven  m  the  public  schools  as 
tending  to  lead  children  awa^  from  the  great  industrial  occupations  which  have  tio 
vital  a  relation  to  the  well-being  of  society  in  our  time. 

The  start  the  Board  has  made  in  this  work  by  the  establishment  of  a  Manual 
Training  School,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community.  The  organiza- 
tion, appointments,  course  of  instruction,  and  training  in  this  school,  are  of  the 
most  admirable  character.  There  is  but  one  caution  which  I  desire  to  make  in 
spe^dng  €i  this  school,  and  that  is,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  again:$t 
anything  like  special  training.  All  the  work  of  the  school  must  be  made  to  tend 
in  the  durection  of  the  general  development  of  the  pupils,  if  it  is  to  serve  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  There  is  a  great  obligation  resting  upon  those  who 
have  led  in  this  work,  to  see  that  no  false  step  shall  be  taken  by  which  this  reforma- 
tion in  education  may  be  retarded.  It  is  the  narmonious  development  of  the  whole 
being  which  the  school  is  to  accomplish.  This  must  include  the  training  of  tlie 
hand;  and  through  this  instruction  will  be  revealed  the  pleasure  of  producing 
something,  and  the  skill  that  may  be  acquired  in  doing  it  In  this  way  will  be 
inculcated- habits  of  industry  and  love  of  work. 

The  enlightened  observation  of  the  times  r^;ards  this  instruction  as  due  to  every 
individual,  just  as  centuries  ago  it  became  a  conviction  that  every  child  had  a  right 
to  mental  training.  Universal  manual  training  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
general  development,  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with  special  or  technical 
education. 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MACHINERY  IN  A  MANUAL  TRAININa  SCHOoL 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  as  an  adjunct  in  manual 
trainii\g/would  be  a  great  error,  and  would  evidence  a  confusion  of  the  work  <»f 
manual  training  with  that  of  technical  instruction.  Machinery  is  a  hand  substitute 
— a  labor-saving  system  ;  it  belongs  to  the  trades ;  is  purely  mechanical^  and  in  it^ 
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office  dispenaes  with  .the  skill  of  the  hand.  To  introduce  machineiy  in  a  Manual 
Trahiing  Sehool  woold  be  like  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  producing  chromos 
in  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  it  would  be  to  abandon  the  end  in  view,  not  to  speak 
of  adopting  the  wrong  princif^. 

It  is  not  worth  wlme  to  qfeak  of  the  space  required  for,  or  the  expense  of  ma- 
chinery, when  we  are  dedarmg  its  use  is  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of  Manual 
Training. 

It  is  reason  for  congratulation  that  this  instruction  can  be  best  given  by  the 
simplest  methods  of  the  handicrafts. 

These  thoughts  are  presented  here,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  that  no  error  should  be  committed  during  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
^luiual  Training  School.  I  do  not  fear  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  but  have  deemed  it  best  to  express  clearly  and  explicitly  my  own  views 
upon  it. 

THE  VXJBXBmOVf  OF  SEWINa  BY  THB  CITY  PUPIU3  SHOWN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

While  speaking  of  industrial  education,  I  must  refer  to  the  Exhibit  of  Sewing 
made  by  tae  pubBc  schools  of  this  city  in  the  Exhibition  held  by  the  Industristl 
Educational  Association  at  New  York  last  spring.  The  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion was  admirably  displayed  by  means  of  specimens  arranged  in  frames ;  and  a 
large  collection  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  every  department  of  plain  sewing 
was  got  together,  and  so  classified  as  to  set  forth  the  whole  scope  and  outcome  of 
the  instruction  in  sewing  given  in  our  schools. 

It  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  ffeneraUy  conceded  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  exhibiti<mof  the  Itina  ever  made  in  this  country. 

Special  acknowledgment  ia  due  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  credit- 
able manner  in  which  this  branch  of  our  School  Work  was  represented  in  this 
Exhibition — ^the  first  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  of  any  importance  held  in  the  United 
States. 

KIM  DEROABTENS. 

It  will  be  impoffiible  for  me  to  speak  at  as  much  length  as  I  should  like  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  in  incorporating  the  Kindergarten  into  tlie  public  school 
system  of  the  city.  The  Board  was  led  to  take  this  step  chiefly  because  it  was 
discovered  that  the  appropriation  made  by  City  Councils  for  a  number  of  years 
to  the  Bub-Primary  School  Society^  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  law.  Without 
the  assistance  derived  from  the  cihr,  it  was  impossible  for  that  Society  to  go  forward 
with  the  good  work  which  it  had  been  doing  m  carrying  education  to  large  num- 
bers of  liule  children  who  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  school  system. 
Coancils  showed  their  great  interest  in  and  approval  of  this  work  by  expressing 
their  willmgness  to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Kindergartens 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  voted  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  last  December.  Arrangements  were  thereupK)n  entered  into 
between  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  and  the  Board  of  jBducation  by  which  the 
Kindergartens  under  the  care  of  the  former  were  transferred  to  the  latter.  On 
January  let  this  Board  assumed  the  management  of  these  Kindergartens,  and 
since  then  a  special  Committee  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
liave  been  dihgentlv  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  Elindergartens,  and  preparing 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  were  necessarv  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly  into 
the  school  system,  and  render  them  available  to  the  class  of  children  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

The  labors  of  this  Committee  have  just  been  completed,  and  the  Kindergartens 
have  made  a  very  satisfactory  start  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  benefit  which  the 
establishment  of  these  Kindergartens,  or  Sub-Primary  Schools,  will  be  to  the  masses 
of  poor  children  in  the  city.  They  will  add  at  least  two  years  more  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  besides  furnishing  a  kind  of  training  which  will  serve  to  lay 
the  foundation,  not  only  for  the  instruction  that  is  to  come  after,  but  for  a  better 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  than  would  be  possible  under  otlier  circum- 
c^ces.  I  commend  the  Kindergartois  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  Board,  and 
trust  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  Councils  in  furnishing  larger  means,  they  may 
he  built  up  into  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  features  of  our  public  educa- 
tion.   •  ^    *    , 

Hespectfully  submitted, 

Edward  T.  Steel, 

President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Penn^lwmia, 

Gentlemen  :— The  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education  beg  leave  to  pres^r* 
the  AiiTnift.1  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  at  Fifteenth  an  i 
Locust  streets,  and  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  to  it.  It  affords  tir 
Committee  greatpleasure  to  state  that  the  School  was  never  in  as  prosperous  r<>T:- 
dition  asnow.  Having  been  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  its  departments,  and  in. 
portant  and  highly  commendable  changes  been  made  in  its  curriculum,  its  sph^'^ 
of  usefulness  has  oeen  materially  enlarged.  Evidence  of  the  estimation  in  whi'  b 
these  changes  are  held,  is  shown  in  the  large  and  remarkably  regular  attendauo . 
the  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  branches  taught,  in  their  chetTf  i.. 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  School,  in  their  observance  of  wholesome  disciplin» . 
and  in  their  consequent  notable  progress,  as  practically  illustrated  in  the  man> 
specimens  of  their  handiwork,  which  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitor^ 
and  a  number  of  which  wiU,  in  a  few  days,  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  room:^  •  >: 
the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

In  view  of  the  important  changes  made  in  the  system  of  Drawing  in  the  Pnbli  ^ 
Schools  under  the  recently  adopted  Course  of  bistruction,  and  of  the  fact  alsa  thnt 
a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  are  preparing  themsek^-^ 
for  the  vocation  of  teaching,  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  most  benefii  i.il 
results  to  the  Public  Schools  generally,  will  certainly  follow  the  instruction  gi\>  r 
them.  The  evident  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  present  corp^  "i 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  in  the  matter  of  Drawing  in  accordance  with  tiv 
requirements  of  the  **  Revised  Course  of  Study,"  furnishes  a  most  conclusive  arjrt:- 
ment  why  the  "  Industrial  Art  School "  is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  all  xU 
encouragement  needed  to  afford  it  the  widest  possible  scope  for  the  extension  of  hi 
valuable  system  of  instruction. 

The  School  has  already  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  educators,  not  only  ii. 
nearly  every  section  of  our  own  country,  but  of  foreign  countries  also ;  quite  a 
number  of  teachers  and  others  having  visited  it  and  been  in  attendance  for  tli^ 
purpose  of  ^ning,  by  personal  observation  and  study,  a  practical  knowledge  of  it» 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  Committee  would  also  state  that  all  the  scholarships  in  the  "  Woman's  Scln-«I 
of  Design ''  and  in  the  **  School  of  the  Peimsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art. "  in 
the  ^t  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  have  been  satisfactorily  filled,  with  man} 
apphcations  on  file  for  the  fifteen  places  in  the  two  institutions,  shortly  to  be  thn^v.  n 
open  to  competition. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  congratulate  the  Board  and  the  friends  of 
common  school  education  generally,  upon  the  marked  advances  which  indusiru' 
education  has  made  in  pubhc  favor  within  a  few  years.  Each  passing  day  fumi*^h'  -^ 
more  and  more  convincing  proof  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  demonstrates  bey^M)  i 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  integral  partof  a>ni 
mon  school  education  everywhere.  In  this  great  educational  reform  movement. 
Philadelphia  is  justly  entitled  to  tJie  honor  <^  having  been  the  pioneer ;  the  *'  In- 
dustrial Art  School "  claiming  the  proud  distinction  of  beuAg  first  to  adopt  it. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  M.  Spangler. 
Isaac  A.  Sheppabd. 
Saml.  T.  Child, 
Anna  Hallowell, 
A.  S.  Jones." 

Industrial  Art  School, 
Fifteenth  and  Locust  Streets, 
To  A.  M.  Spangler, 

Chairman  Committee. 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following : — 

Since  my  last  report,  very  material  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  in  th(>  seveaial  rooms,  all  of  which  I  am  pleased  t<^ 
be  able  to  state,  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  instruction  and  comfort  cf 
the  pupils  and  must  ultimately  add  largely  to  the  advantages  hitheito  enjoyed  br 
them. 

The  system  of  rotating  the  classes  from  room  to  room,  introduced  last  year,  work* 
admirably,  the  changes  being  made  each  month  without  any  confusion.  Tl)'^ 
pupils  become  especially  interested  when  working  in  the  various  materials  in  ^^'^ 
several  departments,  and  undoubtedly  acquire  more  skill  by  being  employed  altw- 
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nately  on  opposed  mediums.    I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments yet  introduced  in  schools  of  this  character. 

The  purchase  of  new  materials,  tools,  plaster  casts  and  furniture  for  the  store- 
room, has  greatly  increased  our  facilities,  each  pupil  now  having  under  the  new 
arrangement  a  separate  space  for  panels,  apron,  etc.,  the  materials  for  each  division 
being  separated  in  locked  closets. 

THE  VALUB  OF  PRACTICE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING. 

The  elementaiy  instruction  in  the  several  branches  has  been  systematized  and 
graded  during  the  past  season,  our  increased  plant  enabling  us  to  give  individual 
instruction  to  each  pupil  every  session  on  the  blackboard.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  to  tnis  work.  No  one  pursuit  will  educate  the  hand  quicker  than 
firm  free-£uid  (kawing  on  a  lar^e  scale  on  the  blackboard.  Every  month  the 
pupils  are  required  to  (Saw  gradeoT  sets  of  elementary  forms  of  the  leading  styles  in 
ornament,  £ree  hand,  the  meaning  of  each  being  also  clearly  explained  to  the 
pupils. 

Owing  to  additional  facilities  and  a  thoroughl^r  enforced  system  of  discipline 
carried  out  b^  the  Superintendent,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Robins,  I  am  now  enabled  to  devote 
all  my  attention  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  and  to  personally  examine  and  criticise 
every  design  and  piece  of  work  producea  in  the  School,  each  design  being  marked 
by  me  bef<Nre  being  considered  nnished. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Metal  Class  on  Saturdays  could  only  accommodate 
fifteen  pupils,  that  it  necessarily  occupied  the  entire  room  usually  devoted  to  wood- 
work on  other  days — ^the  plant  being  whoUv  inefficient — ^and,  that  the  facilities  for 
instruction  were  limited,  owing  to  lack  of  appropriation  for  exi)enses  as  recom- 
mended in  my  last  report,  the  metal  working  has  been  abolished  until  more  extensive 
<iuarters  can  be  had.  This  allows  the  Saturday  class  of  pupUs,  children  and  teach- 
ers, to  rotate  monthly  into  the  wood-working  room  instead  of  drawing  and  model- 
Ung  only. 

I  ^11  feel  it  necessary  to  urge  the  use  of  metal-work,  however,  as  part  of  the 
course,  for  the  advancement  of  general  hand  culture. 

The  falling  off  in  attendance  during  examinations  mentioned  in  my  last  An- 
aual  Report,  has  been  scarcely  perceptible  this  season,  owing  to  increased  interest 
in  the  work  shown  by  the  pupils,  and  the  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
n  the  schools  to  allow  the  pupils  to  attend. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  school  is  very  great;  the  fact  that  during  the  year, 
he  rooms  and  method  liave  been  described  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  full  page  lUus- 
rations  of  the  work  shown,  prove  its  far-reaching  character.  Many  teachers  and 
others  from  a  distance  have  been  in  attendance  to  learn  the  system. 

THE  AWARD  OF  CERTIFICATES  RECOMMENDED. 

I  respectfully  reconunend  to  the  Committee,  that  for  future  terms,  a  system  be 
evisea  for  giving  each  pupil  in  the  School  who  has  been  in  regular  attendance  for 
fie  full  term  of—say  two  seasons — and  has  passed  an  examination  or  completed  a 
ertain  amount  of  hand- work  in  the  Departments  of  Drawing,  Design,  Modelling 
nd  Wood-work,  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  I  feel  assured  that  this  will  do  a  great 
mount  of  good,  inspiring  the  pupils  to  new  efforts,  enabling  them  to  show  that 
ley  possess  something  of  value,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  do  something 
seful  with  their  hands.  I  am  sure  these  papers  will  be  valued  by  their  future 
nploy  ers .  I  would  also  reconunend  something  of  a  similar  character  for  the  teach- 
es  class. 

The  following  statistics  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Robins,  Superintendent,  show 
le  number  of  pupils  during  the  term  commencing  September  22,  1886,  to  April  1, 
<87. 


Tuee. 

Thur, 
166 

Fri. 

Sat. 

lilflreii  In '^BRiilar attendance ........      .  .  ... 

156 

165 

116 

acfiors  .•-- 

58 

Total  achoUra. ,                  ,                        

68S 

The  present  sessions  of  the  school  are  as  follows: — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
;emooiis  from  half -past  two  to  half -past  four  o'clock,  and  Saturday  mornings 
nn  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  for  school  children,  and  for  Public  School  teachers. 
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The  classes  are  divided  as  follows: — 

DeHignera 80 

ModeUere 40 

Wood-workers 35 

155 

J.  IJBERTY   TaDD. 

Director. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  'Traininq  School. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Edttcation  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsffifxinia, 

Gentlemen  :  As  required  by  the  rules  <5f  the  Board  the  Committee  on  the  3faii- 
ual  Traming  School  submit  their  Amiual  Report  for  1886. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was. .  126 

Admitted  during  the  year 134 

Left  during  the  year 50 

Number  belonging  December  81, 1886 210 

Average  number  for  the  year 154. 7 

Average  attendance,  including  sick 148. 5 

Average  attendance,  excluding  sick • 140. 6 

Percentage  of  average  attendance,  including  sick 96 

During  the  last  summer  the  capacity  of  the  School  was  increased  by  the  erectv  *v. 
of  a  one-story  brick  building  twenty-five  feet  wide,  occupying  the  space  on  the  ea-T 
of  the  old  building.  This  ^as  fitted  up  as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  foundry,  and  th< 
iron-work  shop  was  removed  to  it,  so  as  to  gain  more  room  in  the  mainbimdixi^  f"r 
the  wood-workshop.  The  number  of  benches  in  the  latter  was  increased  to  ^irty- 
six,  and  four  wood-turning  lathes  have  been  added. 

These  changes  were  made  necessary  by  the  admission  of  the  second  olass  (C)  in 
September,  and  the  promotion  of  the  first  class  (B)  to  pattern  work,  forging,  an  1 
moulding.  Some  of  the  appliances 'for  these  studies  (and  some  of  the  stody),  w*  n* 
neoessarfly  postponed  untu  January  of  this  year,  though  belonging  in  the  coui^ 
from  September,  1886,  on  account  of  the  insufliciency  of  our  appropriation.  Tl^ 
study  of  Physics  for  the  same  reason  was  not  begim  until  January. 

The  resignation  of  Lieut.  Crawford  and  the  appcnntment  of  Prof.  Sayrt*  n- 
his  successor  in  the  Principalship,  have  not  made  any  break  in  the  progress  of  th^ 
school ;  Prof.  Sayre  being  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  Manual  feature^i  *t 
the  instruction,  and  bringing  to  his  work  as  Principal  the  experience  of  manyyearv 
both  as  head  of  a  school  and  as  a  general  and  special  teacner,  part  of  the'tune  in 
this  school.  In  fact,  with  the  improvements  in  arrangement  and  method  which 
have  come  by  our  experience,  the  class  admitted  in  September  last  is  now  miK  ii 
farther  advanced  than  the  first  class  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

The  number  of  visitors  is  so  large,  and  so  man^  inquiries  are  made  in  regard  t" 
the  school,  that  the  Principjd  has,  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee,  prepar^l  n 
Hand-Book  and  Catalogue,  giving  such  information  as  is  usually  desired.     Copio 
of  this  will  be  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Whitney. 
A.  M.  Spanoler, 
Jambs  Frbbbork, 
Isaac  A.  Shkppard, 
Edward  Lewis.*' 

The  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  yolume  permits  the  inserti«>r. 
here  of  the  following  extracts  from(the  admirable  report,  made  by 
Superintendent  Mac  Alister  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1888,Vhit  h 
came  to  hand  September  12th,  1889.  This  report  is  of  great  rht^n^r 
as  showing  the  progress  made  since  the  somewhat  recent  introdiu - 
tion  of  the  various  phases  of  industrial  training  in  the  publicscho^^N 
of  the  city.  The  pages  relating  to  the  Kinder^rtens  would  nat- 
urally have  been  included  among  the  papers  which  are  gronpe^i  i:. 
Appendix  "J.''  (see  pages  631-708)  haa  not  that  Appendix  Ih^i 
stereotyped  before  the  receipt  of  this  later  report. 

These  pages  are,  however,  of  so  much  value  that  they  are  insert+^i 
here.     Of  value,  first:  As  showing  the  place  of  the  Kindergarten  ii^ 
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a  system  of  public  education,  and  the  importance  of  tnis  ciass  of 
schools,  in  the  estimation  of  an  educator  so  experienced  and  distin- 
guished as  is  Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  as  was  fully  set  forth  in 
this  paper,  read  oy  him  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  transfer  of  the  Kindergartens  from  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Society  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  January  20th,  1887, 
and,  second:  As  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
endeavor  to  include  true  Kindergartens  in  a  system  of  public  schools. 
It  is  evident  that  the  problem  had  not  been  satisfactorily  solved 
during  the  two  years  of  experiment  in  Philadelphia.  What  Superin- 
tendent Mac  Alister  says  on  the  need  of  properly  trained  teachers 
and  of  having  the  best  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  schools. 

From  the  Annual  Report  bt  Superintendent  Mac  Alister  for  the  Ybaa  1888. 

"  manual  training. 

No  one  having  tha  slightest  interest  in  education  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
attention  which  the  (question  of  manual  training  has  been  exciting  during  the  past 
few  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  be  the  leading  educar 
tional  question  of  the  day.  In  teachers'  conventions,  boards  of  education,  educa- 
tional journals  and  the  daily  papers,  it  is  now  more  discussed  than  any  other  school 
problem.  The  necessity  for  some  modification  in  the  instruction  and  training  given 
m  the  public  schools  that  shall  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  existing  social 
conditions  is  very  ^nerally  admitted,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  this  dfemand 
points  in  the  direction  of  rendering  the  schools  more  practical  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  that  term.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  this  new  feature  of  education 
has  been  more  heartily  welcomed,  and  that  more  has  been  done  in  putting  it  into 
practical  operation  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  of  this  country.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  here ;  but  in  view  of  the  experience 
we  have  gone  through  and  the  fact  that  no  small  degree  of  misconception  still 
exists  with  respect  t6  what  manual  training  means  and  what  it  undertakes  to  do,  it 
bas  been  deemed  advisable  to  restate  the  lading  principles  upK>n  which  it  rests  its 
claim  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  educational  reforms  of  the 
present  century. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PROVINCE  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  movement 
is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  a  term  which  would  adequately  designate  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  the  training  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  school  curriculum. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  industrial''  is,  I  think,  unfortunate.  It  has  a  well-accepted 
ineaning,  and  very  naturally  leads  to  the  Bupx)osition  that  what  is  intended  is  the 
teaching  of  specific  occupations.  The  term  *•  manual  training"  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  that  also  is  to  some  extent  misleading.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  repudiate 
any  intention  of  specializing  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  direction  of 
economic  production.  The  object  of  the  public  school  is  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  If  industrial  or  manual  training  cannot  be  shown  to  be  education  in  this 
sense,  it  has  no  place  in  the  public  school.  We  have  no  more  right  to  teach  car- 
pentry or  blacksmithing  than  we  have  to  teach  law  or  medicine.  The  supreme  end 
ofeducaiion  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  a  human  being. 
Whatever  ministers  to  this  end  is  education ;  whatever  interferes  with  its  accom- 
pushment,  no  matter  how  valuable  in  itself,  belongs  outside  of  the  elementary 
school. 

A  WISE  CAUTION. 

It  is  well,  also,  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  a  kind  of  pseudo  manual 
training  that  is  finding  its  way  into  the  schools.  As  is  always  the  case  with  new 
movements,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  with  little  knacks  which  do 
nothing  for  either  discipUne  or  knowledge.  These  are  put  forward  by  well-meaning 
persons  as  manual  training,  and  great  harm  is  done  in  this  wav  in  mMeac^ng^-^ 
PubUc  and  wasting  the  tiSi  and  energies  of  pupils.  ^igtze^^rC^Ot^gTt. 
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THE  PROPER  CLAIMS  TO  BE  URGED  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  MANUAL  TRAINTSQ  D? 

SCHOOLS. 

Manual  training  is  founded  upon  the  claun  that  it  gives  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion than  is  afforded  by  the  course  of  instruction  now  followed  in  the  schools.  It 
undertakes  so  to  modify  the  existing  methods  of  training  as  to  yield  an  edacatiuii 
that  shall  make  the  graduate  of  the  public  school  a  more  fully  developed  and  effi- 
cient member  of  society.  The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  too  one-sided.  It 
cultivates  chiefly  the  intellectual  powers  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  nior&J. 
Lord  Bacon,  long  ago,  stated  the  object  of  education  to  be  **  the  cultivation  of  a  ju< 
and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and  things."  No  better  definition  of 
the  office  of  the  teacher  could  be  given.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  schools  negltnt 
the  training  of  those  powers  which  bring  the  mind  into  true  relations  with  its  envi- 
ronment. A  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  words.  Educational  reformers  for  nearly  three  hnndrevi 
years  liave  been  seeking  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  introduction  of  object  lessr>ns. 
and  of  science  instruction  were  well-meant  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  manual 
training  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  further  extraision  of  the  same  nrinrripie. 
It  seeks  to  train  the  hand  and  the  eye,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  tiie  actitni 
of  the  mind,  but  as  the  efficient  agents  of  the  mind  in  gaining  a  truer  and  ampler 
knowledge  of  the  world.  That  dominion  over  nature  which  the  inductive  philikso- 
phy  proclaimed  as  the  object  of  all  science  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  lines  whicb 
Bacon  laid  down.  Emerson  says  in  his  terse  way  that  *'  manual  labor  is  the  study 
of  the  external  world."  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  tliis  maxim  that  the  new  education 
seeks  to  widen  the  training  of  children  in  the  direction  of  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  tlirough  such  agencies  as  the  best  experience  may  dictate. 


(' 


THE  PSTCHOLOOICAL  BASIS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

There  is  a  psychological  foundation  for  manual  training  which  should  not  he 
overlooked.  AU  educationists  are  now  of  one  mind  that  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher 
is -the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers.  No  matter  what  system  of  philosophy 
we  may  profess,  we  are  all  agreed  that  knowledge  begins  in  perception.  The  tac*t- 
iial  and  visual  perceptions  are  by  far  the  most  important.  "  The  former  of  thee>e 
gives  us  the  most  direct  mode  of  apprehending  things ;  the  latter,  the  largest  gra>p 
of  external  things,  of  any  of  tlie  modes  of  perception."*  The  progress  of  percejy- 
tion  grows  with  the  increase  of  the  power  of  visual  and  tactual  discrimination.  Now 
the  purpose  of  manual  education  is  primarily  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 
Hence  drawing,  as  a  mode  of  cultivating  visual  perception,  is  made  one  of  its  promi- 
nent features ;  and  the  introduction  of  tools  m  connection  with  wood,  iron  and 
other  materials  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  so  cultivating  the  hand  as  to  enable  the 
mind  to  attain  to  a  larger  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist  in 
nature  and  are  used  in  the  industrial  arts.  It  would  therefore  be  easy  to  show  tliai 
the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  schools  is  important  because  of  the  effe<-t 
it  would  have  upon  the  mind  itself.  The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a 
better  means  of  cvdtivating  the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment  than  many  things 
which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Measurements,  comparisons, 
the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  co-operation  of  mind,  hand  and  eye,  all  c*>ii- 
duce  to  a  broader  mental  culture  than  can  be  gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  which 
at  present  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pupils*  time. 

RESULTS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  EXPERIMENTS. 

We  do  not  need  to  depend  wholly  upon  theory  for  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
manual  training.  Experience  has  shown  tliat  manual  training  so  stimulates  the 
general  intelligence  of  pupils  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  laboratories  more  thaD 
compensates  for  the  amount  of  text-book  work  which  it  supplants.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  ample  testimony  to  this  effect.  The  schools  of  a  generation  ago  were 
certainly  inferior  to  the  schools  of  to-day  as  to  teaching,  text-books  and  other  sppM- 
ances  ;  but  no  one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  they  produced  men  and  women 
possessing  a  mental  and  moral  force  of  character  quite  equal  to  those  of  our  own 
time.  Is  not  this  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  advan- 
tages were  poorer  and  less  time  was  spent  in  school,  the  boys  and  girls,  in  the  rural 
life  wliich  then  chiefly  prevailed,  were  brought  more  lai^l^r  into  contact  with 
things  through  work  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  and  their  mental  reaourc<?s 
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'ere  thereby  increased  to  a  degree  that  the  purely  intellectual  drill  and  the  memo- 
izing  processes  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  made  to  y^ield?  The  introduction  of 
3wing  into  the  girls*  schools  of  this  city,  which  occui)ies  from  one  to  two  hours 
er  week,  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  results  obtained  in  the  other  studies.  In  the 
lanual  Training  School,  the  work  done  b^  the  boys  in  mathematics,  literature 
nd  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  mferior  to  that  of  schools  of  a  similar 
rade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room  work  J 

FBACnCAL  REASONS  FOR  INTRODUCINQ  THIS  NEW  STUDY. 

But  there  are  more  practical  reasons  for  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the 
lucation  given  in  the  public  Schools.  Its  introduction  would  bring  our  education 
ato  closer  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  No  one  will 
leny  that  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  State  to  make  the  schools  minister  to  the  actual 
lecessities  of  our  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  declares  that  ''  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete  living,"  a  proposition  whi§h 
las  withstood  no  small  amoimt  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  Emerson,  in  one  of  his 
vise  sentences,  says  that  **  the  great  object  of  education  should  be  commensurate 
nrith  the  object  of  life."  If  we  acted  in  the  spirit  of  tiiese  maxims,  we  should  hear 
ess  of  the  objection  so  often  urged,  that  the  education  given  in  the  schools  is  not 
efficiently  practical. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  for  practical  education  simplv  as  such.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  education  of*  a  community  should  have  direct 
reference  to  its  social  needs.  This  is  eminently  the  age  of  industrialism.  Science 
md  its  applications  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life  reign  supreme.  The  wealth, 
power  and  greatness  of  a  nation  depend  upon  its  natural  resources  and  the  quality 
Eind  quantity  of  its  skiUed  labor.  As  Carlyle  says,  *'  The  proper  Epic  of  this  world 
ia  not  now  *  Arms  and  the  Man ;  ^  no,  H  is  now  *  Tools  and  the  Man ; '  that,  henceforth, 
to  aU  time,  is  now  our  Epic."  It  is  impossible  for  the  schools  to  ignore  this  condition 
of  things.  It  is  not  our  business  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  bread  winners, 
but  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  education  we  give  to  them  confers  the  power  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  struggle  of  Hf e  upon  which  mey  must  sooner  or  later  enter.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  claim  that  the  public  school  gives  too  much  education* 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  over  educate  any  human  being.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  should  be  furnished.  We  must 
train  our  boys  to  believe  in  work ;  to  respect  work ;  to  seek  work.  This  should  be  a 
part  of  their  education ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  teach  them  trades  in  the  public 
schools,  but  to  broaden  the  g^eraJ  culture  which  those  schools  give  in  such  ways 
that  the  young  people  shall  begin  their  career  in  sympathy  with  the  social  conditions 
which  surround  them ;  will  seek  for  success,  independence,  happiness,  by  striving, 
not  against,  but  with  tiie  forces  which  compel  success  and  its  rewards. 

THE  NEW  STXJDT  HEARTILY  ENDORSED. 

It  is  mjr  sincere  conviction  that  the  beet  means  of  doing  this  is  to  put  manual 
training  mto  the  cuftlculum  of  the  common  schools.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
schools  are  directed  almost  wholly  toward  a  literary  outcome.  The  traditions  of 
the  past  are  still  all-powerful  in  the  common  school  as  well  as  in  the  college.  We 
need  to  make  our  education  more  real.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  make  it  less 
noble  and  refining,  but  we  shall  give  to  the  children  a  wider  vision  and  a  braver 
heart,  and  we  shall  send  them  forth  into  the  world  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
reaUties  of  life  and  to  discharge  its  duties  fitly  and  and  successfully. 

OSLY  THE  INCREASED  SKILL  OF  THE  LABORER  CAN  GIVE  TO  HIM  AN  INCREASED  SHARE 
IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  HIS  LABOR. 

There  is  another  aspect  iA  which  the  introduction  of  manual  training  may  be 
viewed.  The  great  question  of  the  hour  is  the  struggle  between  labor  and  wealth. 
^J^question  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  one 
^^  the  best  ways  to  meet  the  difiiculties  which  it  raises  is  to  elevate  the  worker 
nimaelf .  What  the  working-man  is  seeking  is  a  larger  participation  in  the  f  niits  of 
nis  mdusfery;  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  laborer  putting  more  skill 
ana  intelligence  into  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  problem  for  every  civilized  nation 
v^y  >8  how  the  largest  amount  of  intellectual  development  can  be  given  to  its  in- 
austrial  population.  There  will  be  no  peace  between  labor  and  capital  until  labor 
|\^recQgnized  the  necessity  for  intelligence,  and  capital  has  recomized  the  just^ 
"8^  of  labor,  enlightened  and  ennobled  by  knowledge.    What  is  needed  ia^ 
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bring  thought  and  labor  together;  to  make  every  worker  a  thinker  and  ev^r^^ 
tliinker  a  worker;  and  there  is  no  place  where  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  th^^ 
school.  It  is  here  that  enduring  principles  and  habits  can  best  be  fc^med.  W- 
talk  a  good  deal  of  the  public  schools  as  the  nurseries  of  good  citazensfaipL  \S'» 
shall  have  a  better  right  to  make  this  claim  for  them  when  they  undertake  to  tit 
their  pupils  for  the  actual  conditions  of  existence;  for  the  world  as  they  will  find  ii  - 
a  world  in  which  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  w<»'k;  and  in  whk  li 
work,  animated  and  directed  by  the  power  which  comes  from  a  well-trained  mind, 
cannot  fail  of  its  just  appreciation  and  reward. 

OBNEBAL  ADVAKTAGES  TO  BJSSULT  FROM  PUTTINO  MANUAL  TBAINIKO  IN  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  maxxf  other  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  introduction  <>f 
manual  training  into  the  public  schools,  but  to  which  only  the  briefest  aUnsion  c-aL 
be  made  in  this  place.  Not  the  least  of  these  advantages  would  be  the  laiger  de^m- 
of  Qonfidence  and  support  which  the  schools  would  receive  from  the  general  puliiK\ 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  conceal  the  growing  dissatisfaction  wiih  many  of  the  featuiv- 
of  the  public  school  system.  Some  of .  these  objections  are  no  doubt  ill-founded: 
but  there  are  others  to  which  no  valid  answer  can  be  made.  What  the  people  warn 
is  schools  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of  society  and  the  principles  whu  li 
the  advance  of  scientific  methods  of  instruction  demands.  Nearfy  everv  city  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  getting  the  i^inropriations  which  are  necessary  to  beep  pao* 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  •the  unprovement  of  the  schools.  I  betieve  .i 
larger  degree  of  sympathy  and  support  for  the  public  schools  would  be  obtained,  if 
we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  set  aside  the  antiquated  and  useless  work  tluis 
is  required  of  pupils,  imd  substitute  in  place  of  it  more  rational  methods  of  devek>{)- 
ment  and  training.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  period  of  school  attendaniv 
would  be  considerably  prolonged  by  such  a  course.  The  lament  in  every  city  o 
that  the  mass  of  the  children  spend  so  little  time  in  the  schools.  The  tens  of  thoti- 
sands  are  in  the  primary  grades;  the  few  thousands  in  the  upper  grades  and  hi^'i. 
schools  The  people,  I  think,  would  be  quick  to  discover  the  advantages  of  givu)< 
their  children  more  education,  if  this  education  could  be  made  better  in  quality, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  more  available  for  the  practical  uses  of  life.  I  am  a>n- 
vinced  that  the  introduction  of  manual  education  would  do  more  to  rid  the  scUcxib- 
of  tasks  upon  which  the  time  of  the  pupils  now  runs  to  waste  than  anvthinK  ^vt: 
could  do  for  them.  The  eight  years  of  tiie  common  scho(^  course  should  certainly 
peld  better  results  than  are  now  obtained.  A  great  deal  that  we  persist  in  rei^'anl- 
mg  as  absolutely  essential  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  discarded,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  course  of  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  here 
indicated^  will,  I  am  sure,  tend  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this  better  day. 
• 

MANUAL  TRAININa  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  apply  the  principles  outlined  above  in  our 
own  schools,  during  the  past  five  years,  have  created  so  much  interest  that  it  seenis 
desirable  to  recite  briefly  how  far  and  in  what  directions  the  wonk  of  organlring  tiie 
instruction  and  training  has  proceeded. 

The  manual  training  now  given  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is  embraced  in  tbt? 
following  departments : — 

1.  Manual  Training  School. 

2.  Industrial  Art  School. 

3.  Sewing  in  Girls'  Schools.  * 

4.  Cookery  in  Girls*  Schools. 

5.  The  Kindergartens. 

To  these  might  be  added  Clay  Modeling;  and  Fftper  Folding  and  Cutting  which 
have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  primary  echoed ;  but  as  these 
branches  have  not  yet  been  systematically  developed  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
established  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Some  account  of  the  pipgrett. 
made  in  this  work  will,  however,  be  given  further  on. 

A  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  each  of  these  departments  will^  I  am  eure. 
be  acceptable. 

I.— Manual  TRAiNiNa  School. 

(  The  Manual  Training  School  provides  a  three  year's  coarse  oi  instruction  in  some 
respects  parallel  with  that  given  in  the  High  School.  It  is  less  extended  in  tiie 
departments  of  language,  literature  and  mathematics,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
courses  in  manual  training  and  drawing  which  are  its  special  features.    Boys  ti^ 
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admitted  after  having  finished  the  grammar  course  on  precisely  the  same  standard 
as  is  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  High  School.  The  first  class  was  graduated 
last  year.    The  instniotioa  is  arranged  in  five  courses : — 

1.  Language  and  literature. 

2.  Science. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  Drawing. 

5.  Manual  Training.  ; 

As  the  best  means  of  indicating  the  scope  and  character  of  the  manual  training, 
I  have  given  in  the  apjpendix  the  outline  of  this  course,  and  also  tiie  course  in  draw- 
ing, taken  from  the  circular  of  the  school.  WhUe  these  two  courses  «ure  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  sch<y)l,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  others  are  not 
neglected.  On  account  of  ito  novelty  the  manual  training  is  apt  to  make  the  strong- 
est impression  upon  visitors,  and  they  do  not  always  discover  that  the  literary  and 
scientific  training  ave  just  as  fully  recognized  and  provided  for.  Anything  like  a 
one-sided  culture  is  carefully  avoided,  the  aim  of  the  school  being  to  give  to  each 
branch,  whetiier  scholastic  or  manual,  such  relative  importance  as  shall  lead  to  a 
f  ull^  and  moie  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  old  systems  of  secondary  education. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Manual  Training  School  from  the  first  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  organized  and 
conducted.  Beginning  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  public  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more  than  justified 
every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Ever^  available  foot  of  space  is  now 
occupied,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  nearly 
all  the  pufttls  who  will  be  applying  for  admission  next  term.  The  Board  w^ill  there- 
fore be  Drought  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
opening  anotl^er  manual  training  school  in  such  a  quarter  of  the  city  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interests.  The  original  intention  of  the 
Board  was  to  establish  four  or  five  of  these  schools  as  fast  as  a  just  regard  for  the 
other  departments  of  the  school  system  would  permit,  and  the  growing  demand  for 
the  kind  of  education  which  this  school  represents  will  render  the  fulfillment  of 
this  purpose  a  necessity  at  no  very  remote  date. 

II.— Industrial  Art  School. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  was  first  made.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland, 
the  well-known  litterateur,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  experiment  with  all  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  his  nature.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  with 
liim,  and  he  spent  several  years  in  the  work  without  other  reward- than  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts  to  roomote  an  interest  in  the  educational  movement 
which  he  so  ably  represented.  The  school  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  infiu- 
ence  was  widely  felt  through  the  puUications  in  which  Mr.  Leland  so  attractively 
set  forth  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  apd  the  objects  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  After  Mr.  Leland  severed  his  connection  with  the  school,  it  was  re- 
organized by  the  Board  and  brought  into  more  intimate  and  regular  relations  with 
tlie  general  school  system.  The  school  is  c^n  to  boys  and  girls  who  come  from 
the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  The  pupils  attend  two  hours  per  week, 
permission  being  granted  for  this  purpose,  on  the  request  of  their  parents,  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  now  abcmt  seven  hun- 
Ired  bo^  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  the  roll.  This  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  grammar  school  pupils ;  but  the  Industrial  Art 
•><:hool  has  served  the  important  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  active  interest  in  manual 
:raining,  and  furnishing  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  value,  till  such  time  as  an 
elementary  scheme  can  be  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  throughout  the  city. 
Vlr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  followed  Mr.  Leland  as  Director,  and  under  him  the  instruction 
las  been  so  systematized  as  to  give  it  a  larger  disciplinary  value  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  revised  course  of  instruction  and  training,  which  ext^ds 
hrough  two  years,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

III.— Sewing. 

Sewing  was  made  a  port  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the  girls'  schools  in  1885. 
The  success  which  had  attended  its  introduction  into  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  sev- 
ral  years  prior,  opened  the  way  for  this  important  step.  At  first  a  few  teachers 
rere  employed,  as  an  experiment,  in  schools  situated  in  differentj^j^^V^g^g^ 
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but  a  few  montlis  subsequently,  the  Board  felt  warranted  in  eztenduig  the 
instruction  into  all  the  girls^  secondary  and  grammar  schools.  As  now  or^ganised,  the 
girls  take  up  the  sewing  at  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  of  achool,  and  keep  cm 
through  the  succeeding  grades  of  the  local  schools,  and  the  normal  school  if  tiiey 
^ould  go  there.  At  present  about  thirty-five  thousand  girls  receive  reralar  and 
systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  instruction  is  limited  to  plain 
sewing,  because  it  has  been  found  that  this  yields  better  training  as  well  as  more 
practical  results  than  the  fancy-work  which  is  sometimes  taught.  All  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  special  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  now  forty-four  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board.  The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  instruction  could  not 
be  entrusted  to  the  regular  class-teachers.  There  is  no  abstract  reason  why  an  ex- 
'  ception  should  be  made  of  a  branch  so  intimately  connected  with  the  piursuits  of 
women ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  safer  to  intrust  a  new  feature  of  school 
work  so  radical  as  this  to  specialists.  The  regular  teacher  has  already  so  much 
responsibility  that  she  is  loath  to  undertake  a  new  study,  with  the  metliods  and 
managements  of  which  she  is  wholly  unacauainted.  "Wlierever  sewing  fonnd  a 
feature  of  school  instruction  upon  a  large  scale,  special  teachers  have  been  found  a 
necessity  to  ensure  satisfactory  results.  Future  experience  ma^  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion ;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  at  present  the  wise  oourae  is  to  de- 
pend upon  teachers  whose  attention  is  concentrated  upon  this  one  branch,  and  who 
can  be  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  work. 

The  place  which  the  sewing  now  holds  in  the  schools  has  not  been  reached  with- 
out considerable  discussion  and  opposition.  But  all  this  has  passed  away,  and  the 
public  have  accepted  the  results  as  demonstrating  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
training  which  it  gives.  The  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  girls'  gianunar 
schools  has  been  unanimous  as  to  the  beneficial  innuenceof  the  sewing  leasons  upon 
the  pupils.  They  break  up  the  monotonv  of  the  school ;  they  afford  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  purely  intellectual  studies ;  they  cultivaj;e  respect  for 
the  work  of  the  hands ;  they  train  to  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  practical 
affairs,  and  they  confer  an  accomplishment  which  every  girl  will  learn  to  value  in 
after  life.  One  needs  to  know  something  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  sewing  class  to  feel  warranted  in  making  such  statements  ;  but  the  many  thou- 
sands who  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  classes  at  work,  and  the  extensive  display 
of  articles  which  the  girls  had  produced,  last  spring,  were  surprised  to  disooreV 
how  much  valuable  educational  training  can  be  gotten  from  so  familiar  an  art. 
when  its  processes  are  developed  by  a  skilful  teacher. 

The  sew*ing  lesson  is  a  good  example  of  the  dignity  which  can  be  ^ven  to  any 
form  of  manual  work  upon  which  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear,  and  it  points  the 
way  to  methods  of  training  that  will  help  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  relations 
with  the  home,  and  thereby  raise  the  general  level  of  human  culture  among  tht* 
masses  of  the  people. 

A  synopsis  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  and  training  in  sewing  is  given  in  the 
appendix. 

IV.— Cookery  Classes. 

The  introduction  of  cookery  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  public  sdioob  is 
based  upon  reasons  precisely  similar  to  those  which  may  be  ur^ed  in  bdudf  of 
sewing.  These  have  oeen  already  presented  in  a  ^neral  way,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
cookery  has  not  been  so  fully  discussed  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  experiment,  it 
seems  proper  that  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  should  be  more  exidicitir 
stated. 

1.  While  much  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  intrinsic  advantages  of  cookery  as  an 
element  in  the  schooling  of  girls,  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  ue  larger  problem  as 
to  what  should  be  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a  scheme  of  education  intended  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  If  the  view  which  has  obtained  among  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  on  education  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  be  accepted,  viz. :  that  it  must 
have  reference  to  life  in  its  broadest  relations,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  why  an  art 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  social  well-being  shomd  find  a  place  in  the 
school. 

Political  philosophers  have  demonstrated  the  important  bearing  which  a  suflk'ient 
supply  of  wholesome  food  has  upon  the  physical,  moral  and  economic  conditioDsof 
a  community ;  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ignorance  and  wastefulness  in  the 
preparation  of  food  prevail  extensively  among  our  people.  The  widespread  interest 
m  domestic  as  well  as  public  hygiene  which  has  been  growing  up  of  late  vears  has 
borne  good  fruit  in  many  directions ;  but  nowhere  luis  it  proved  more  beneficial 
than  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  cookery  as  one  of  the  most  impcNtant 
economies  in  right  living.    Indeea,  so  fully  has  this  conviction  taken  hold  of  the 
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miiKls  of  intelligent  people,  that  no  careful  mother  now  considere  her  daughter's 
f^ucation  completed  witnout  a  course  in  one  of  the  special  schools  for  teaching 
this  branch,  ^which  are  to  be  found  in  every  city.  But  tnese  private  establishments 
reach  only  a  limited  number  of  the  girls  who  are  by  and  by  to  have  the  care  or 
direction  of  households. 

It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  aak  whether  a  branch  of  knowledge  and  training  which 
lias  so  many  valuable  and  useful  features  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  schools 
which  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This  question  is  now  receiving  serious 
comiideration  in  nearly  every  part  of.  the  country,  and  it»has  already  been  affirma- 
tively answered  in  a  good  many  places. 

THE  HOME,  THE  C^BF  PK0VINC5B  OP  WOMAN'S  CONTEOL. 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  aspect  in  which  the  teaching  of  cookery  may  be  regarded. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  that  are  being  pressed  into  service  for  the  better- 
ment of  societv,  we  are  beginninjg  to  revert  to  the  home  as  the  chief  center  of  the 
noblest  as  well  as  the  most  practical  influences  that  go  to  the  building  up  of  all  that 
is  best  in  human  life.  With  us,  as  with  all  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  to  which  we  belong,  the  home  is  the  sacred  place  where  every  virtue  has  its 
birth  and  every  social  duty  finds  its  strongest  nurture.  Hence  the  desire  which 
educationists  who  take  the  right  view  of  their  work  have  always  felt  to  connect  the 
school  with  the  family,  the  teacher  with  the  parent.  Any  view  of  education  which 
loses  sight  of  this  purpose  must  of  necessity  oe  partial  and  fail  to  recognize  some 
of  the  forces  which  are  most  potent  in  the  development  and  training  of  a  human 
being. 

It  is  because  the  cookery  lessons,  like  the  sewing  lessons,  bring  the  school  and  the 
home  into  line  with  each  other  in  some  of  the  most  real  and  practical  affairs  of  life 
that  they  are  finding  favor  with  educational  authorities.  The  pubUc  schools  can  not 
much  longer  confine  themselves  to  scholastic  training.  They  must  open  the  way  to 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  they  must  strive  to  form  those  habits,  that 
tend  to  di^ify  every  remtion  and 'occupation  of  life. 

The  duties  that  appertain  to  home  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  important 
acquirements  of  a  girVs  education,  and  the  school  which  undertakes  its  share  of 
responsibility  in  supplying  them  is  not  departing  from  its  proper  sphere  but  is  ful- 
ftUmg  one  of  the  chief  functions  that  give  it  a  right  to  exist.  Surely  no  school  can 
be  regarded  as  pursuing  unworthy  ends  in  training  girls  to  do  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure  the  things  tliat  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  involving  only  degradation 
and  drudgery. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  CXX>KERT  CLASSES. 

3.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  purely  educational  value  of  the 
cookery  classes.  The  instruction  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  chemical  composition  and  physiological  effects  of  food  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  preparation,  and  the  information  derived  in  this  way 
18  often  of  more  value  than  if  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  same  principles  as 
they  are  general^  taught  in  the  school-room.  The  instruction  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  of  object-teaching  in  its  best  form,  and  is  calculated  to  leave  a  much 
stronger  impression  upon  the  mind  than  can  be  made  by  a  mere  statement  of  scien- 
tific facts  or  even  by  such  experiments  as  are  possible  in  the  class-room  of  a  gram- 
niar  school. 

THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  introduction  of  cookery  into  the  public  schools  is  due  to  the  Public  Education 
^^etv,  an  orguiization  which  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  promoting  many 
desimble  educational  reforms  in  this  city.  A  proposition  was  made  by  thisassocia- 
f r 'i  *?  ^^^  *^  ^^  ^^  *'^®  expense  incident  to  conducting  an  experimental  class  in  the 
^ttls'  Normal  School.  After  careful  consideration  the  offer  was  accepted  and  work 
was  begun  in  September  of  that  year.  The  experiment  was  carefully  watched,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  June  term,  the  Board  became  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  value  of 
^be  instruction  and  training  received  by  the  young  ladies,  but  the  practicability  of 
'^'**™g  it  a  regular  branch  of  the  curriculum.  Arrangements  looking  to  this  end 
were  effected  by  the  Board's  assuming  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  instruction, 
*na  everv  young  lady  who  now  graduates  from  the  school  receives  a  course  of  les- 
^ng  in  the  tiieorv  and  practice  of  cookery. 

l^wt  summer  the  same  society  came  forward  a^ain  and  offered  to  do  for  the  girls' 
gRunnaar  schools  what  had  proved  so  successful  m  the  Normal  School.  The  Board 
"^'^Pted  this  liberal  tender,  and  a  number  of  classes — ^amounting  altogether  to  about 
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seven  hundred  pupiln— were  organized  and  started  in  October,  1888.  i  The  demaad 
for  admission  was  so  lu-gent  that  twice  that  number  could  doubtless  have  been  en- 
rolled if  the  accommodations  and  resources  at  ooounand  had  permitted.  Here  ii 
evidence  enough  that  the  public  appreciates  and  is  ready  to  avail  itself  of  thib 
branch  of  instruction.  On  account  of  its  central  location  the  Nonnal  Sczhool  waa 
chosen  for  these  classes. 

THE  PUPIUS  ABE  SAOBR  TO  ATTEND  THE  OOOKEBT  GLASSES. 

In  Spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  to  sacrifice  two  hours  per  week  of  school 
time  for  these  lessons,  the  classes  have  been  well  attended,  and  l^e  practicabilitT  i»f 
organizing  and  carrying  forward  a  system  of  instruction  tiiat  would  include  all  tht- 
girls  of  proper  age  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  clearly  established.  The  eirU 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  and  its  value  is  thoroughly  appreciated  alike 
by  them  and  their  parents.  At  present  the  course  laid  out  for  the  classes  incluilt^ 
twenty  lessons.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  lessons  to  twenty -five,  so  that  more  time  could  be  given  to  tiie 
scientific  features  of  the  instruction ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail  wluch  can  be 
settled  by  a  larger  experience. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of  giving  instruction 
in  cookery  in  the  schools  has  been  fully  solved.  A  second  teacher  of  tlus  braurh 
will  be  required  at  the  Normal  School  next  term  on  account  of  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes.  With  respect  to  the  grammar  school  classes  the  experiment  may  lie 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactorv,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  girls  of  iHX>per  age  in  this  department  is  Uie  opening  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  school-kitchens  in  such  localities  as  will  be  conveniently  acceit- 
sible  to  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  If  the  necessary  apjpropriation  can  be  secunyl. 
the  Board  can,  by  another  year,  put  the  cookery  instruction  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  sewing ;  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  girl  who  remains  a  suifieiHit 
length  of  time  in  the  schools  a  valuable  accomplishment  which,  while  enlarging  }ier 
knowledge,  will  render  her  more  efficient  in  every  relation  of  life  that  she  may  t«> 
called  upon  to  assume. 

THE  KINDBBOA&TENS. 

"  In  enumerating  above  the  several  departments  of  manual  training,  the  kinder- 
gartens were  placed  under  this  general  heading.  This  was  done  because  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  founder,  Friedrich  Froebel,  furnishes  the  best  exposition  of  Ihf 
Erinciples  upon  which  manual  training  rests,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
indergarten  illustrate  so  admirably  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  train- 
ing of  cliildren.  The  subject  is  so  important  in  itself,  however,  and  will  occupy  Si) 
much  space  that,  as  will  be  noticed,  it  has  been  placed  under  a  separate  title. 

THE  CITIZENS'  SOCIETIES  IN  AID  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  PHXLADSLPHLb 

The  kindergartei»  owe  their  origin  to  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society.  Phila- 
delphia has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  associations  formed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  promoting  improvements  in  the  public 
schools.  Seventy  years  ago  the  foundations  of  the  public  school  system  were  laid 
by  a  body  of  distin^ished  citizens  who  had  associated  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
•riie  Public  Education  Society,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  Wn 
infiuentiai  in  cultivating  public  sentiment  when  needed  in  behalf  qf  movemeuts 
set  on  foot  by  the  Board,  besides  furnishing  such  tangible  help  as  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  experimental  classes  in  cookery  and  the  Exhibition  of  Industrial 
School  Work  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  Sub-Primary  School  Soci^  was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  estalt- 
lisliing  the  kindergartens.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlem^i,  feeling  the  need  of  doiu^ 
something  for  the  education  of  a  class  of  young  children  which  the  public  schools 
did  not  reach,  came  together  in  1879,  and  commenced  the  work  in  a  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious way.  A  kindergarten  was  started  in  the  public  school  at  Twenty-second  aoii 
Locust  Streets,  six  persons  subscribing  $100  each  to  defray  the  expenses.  Other 
kindergartens  were  opened,  and  the  movement  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1881,  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  was  inccnrporated  to  care  for  the  growing 
enterprise.  Under  its  management  the  work  grew  so  rai>idly  that  in  1883  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Councils,  which  resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  $&,000  for  tiie  main- 
tenance of  free  kindergartens.  In  1885  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  |7.50() : 
the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  meanwhile  raismg  by  voluntary  subscriptacms  a  sain 
almost  equal  to  that  granted  by  the  ci^.  These  appropriations  were  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  vrhich  thus  came  to  stiuod  as  a  8i>rt 
of  foster-father  to  the  kindergartens.  Dgi^,^^^  by ^OOg IC 
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It  was  but  one  step  farther  to  the  adoption  of  the  kindergartens  by  the  Board.  In 
1886  Counbils  abided  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  school  bud^t  for  the  support  of  kinder- 
gartens,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1887,  they  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
Sub^Primary  School  Society  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  became  an  inte- 
graJ  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city.  The  formal  transfer  was  made  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  the  haU  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  January  20,  1887,  at 
which  the  Hon.  Robert  N.  Wilson,  Judge  of  tne  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  presided, 
and  President  Edward  T.  Steel  aooeptea  the  kindergartens  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

In  some  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  at  this  meeting,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  which  the  city  was  assummg,  to 
state  <iie  nature  and  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  of  child  education, 
and  to  point  out  the  place  which  it  might  be  expected  to  fill  in  the  general  school 
system.  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change  the  views  expressed  at  that  time, 
and  prefer,  therefore,  to  ^ve  the  substance  of  these  remarks  rather  than  to  repro- 
duce what  was  then  said  in  another  form. 

"THE  PLACE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM," 

REMARKS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  MAC  ALISTER,  JANUARY  30TH,  1887,  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OP  THE  TRANSFER  OP  THESE  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  SUB-PRIMARY  SOCIETY  TO 
THE  BOARD  OP  PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 

I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  single  word  of  congratulation  upon  the  event 
which  has  brought  us  together  this  afternoon.  The  Sub-Primary  School  Society 
has  done  its  work  so  well,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  has  shown  so  hospitable  a 
feeling  towards  the  child  whose  foster-father  it  is  about  to  become,  the  •City  Coun- 
cils have  so  generously  attested  their  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment is  so  well  represented  by  this  large  and  intelligent  audience,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  tending  to  increase  the  general  satisfaction  and 
joy  which  have  characterized  the  proceedings. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  gathering  in 
its  relation  to  the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  city.  It  must  prove  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  those  directly  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  schools  and 
an  augury  of  better  things  to  come,  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  assembled 
to  celebrate  an  incident  purely  educational  in  character.  It  must  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in  matters  which,  although  of  vital 
importance,  are  apt  to  be  neglected  in  the  multitude  of  duties  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  city  ;  but  it  cannot 
l>e  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  schools  cannot  grow  and  prosper  without  the 
active  sympathy  and  support  to  be  derived  from  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  community  whose  highest  welfare  they  are  intended  to  promote.  This  meet- 
ing, I  am  sure,  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  school-officers  and  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public  education  of  Philadelphia,  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  fact  that  our  people  are  deeply  interested  in  their  schools,  and  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  anything  which  promises  to  extend  their  influence  or  im- 
prove their  quality. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  STEP. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia.  A  step  has  been  taken  which,  if  not 
checKed  by  some  untoward  influence,  will  have  far-reaching  and  beneficent  effects 
uiK>n  the  social  well-being  of  the  commxmity.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  education  which  our  children  receive.  The  pro6i)erity  and  liappiness 
of  this  cityr  stand  more  directly  related  to  the  public  schools  it  maintains  than  to 
anv  other  institution  in  its  midst.  The  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
public  school  system  is  an  event  of  more  consequence  than  may  at  flrst  sight  ap- 
pear. It  means  really  a  new  departure  in  the  entire  system,  and  the  future  of  the 
schools  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement  which 
hajs  been  so  auspiciously  inaugurated. 

NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES  ASSUMED  BY  THE  CITY  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  there  are  serious  questions  involved  in  the 
transfer  of  the  kindergartens  from  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  which  must  not  be  passed  over  while  indulging  in  the  felicitations 
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appropriate  to  this  occasion.  In  receiving  the  kindergartens,  the  Board  of  Edix-a- 
tion  has  assumed  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  tax  its  intelligence  and  ]i^ 
tience  in  new  directions,  and  ciUi  for  important  changes  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  schools.  Among  the  questions  which  will  come  up  will  be  the  exteoi^i'  ir: 
of  the  school  system  very  considerably  beyond  its  present  limits.  The  kiAderigart^'< 
means  a  large  increase  m  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  the  privileg;es  of  tb^ 
public  schools.  You  must  not  estimate  the  number  of  children  who  will  have  to  '- 
taken  care  of,  by  the  few  hundreds  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  fcduider- 
gartens  while  under  the  management  of  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society. 

The  moment  you.  make  the  kindergarten  a  public  institution,  you  open  the  d^*>T 
to  the  thousands  of  little  ones  between  the  a^es  of  four  and  six  who  help  to  sw*!' 
the  population  of  the  city.  The  kindergarten  is  certain  to  become  popular.  It  wil 
not  take  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  city  long  to  find  out  the  advantages  <  •/ 
schools  by  which  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  their  children  can  be  be^;iin  tw" 
years  sooner  than  at  present ;  and  if  the  kindergartens  are  to  do  their  best  and  jmt-i 
useful  work,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  to  plant  them  thickly  within  ea>.^ 
reach  of  the  very  large  number  of  poor  children  who  stand  most  in  need  of  thtir 
fostering  care.  This  means  more  school-liouses,  more  teachers,  more  appliancses,  a 
larger  outlay  of  money. 

From  this  day,  the  Kindergartens  take  on  entirelv  new  relations  to  the  public. 
They  cease  to  be  a  charity ;  they  cease  to  be  the  privilege  of  any  one  class ;  the j  bt^ 
come  the  right  of  every  parent  who  has  children  of  the  proper  age.  The  kin<ier- 
gartens,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  must  be  thoroughly  identified  with  the  public  8cho*i 
system  of  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Education  had  better  have  notlung  to  do  with  them,  if  it  does  not 
intend  to  incorporate  them  into  the  general  educational  system.  You  see,  there- 
fore, into  how  much  larger  a  field  of  action  the  public  schools  will  enter ;  in  how 
many  ways  their  influence  will  be  extended.  I  do  not  stop  now  to  consider  the 
benefits  which  will  fiow  from  these  changes.  My  object  is  simply  to  remind  tim: 
that  the  establishment  of  the  kindergartens  as  an  int^^al  part  of  the  public  sch^h^t 
system  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude ;  that  it  is  fraught  with  many  responsibtli- 
ties ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Ck>uncils,  the  Board  of  Publi> 
Education  and  the  Local  Boards,  sustained  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  publi< 
sentiment,  that  we  may  hope  to  lay  such  foundations  and  to  rear  such  a  super- 
structure as  will  enable  the  Kindergartens  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  ther 
have  been  instituted. 

PUBLIC  KINDERQARTENS  CERTAIN  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  PUBUC  ALL  THEIR  COST. 

I  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  however,  that  I  believe  the  kindergart^^n- 
will  be  worth  all  that  they  cost.  They  will  extend  the  benefits  of  public  education 
in  the  direction  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  great  mass  of  the  children  who 
attend  the  public  schools  spend  only  about  four  years  within  their  walls.  T\\v 
pressing  necessities  of  life  require  ths^  every  member  of  a  poor  man's  fanuly  sliall 
contribute  something  to  its  support.  Before  the  children  have  got  beyond  tUv 
simple  rudiments  of  a  common  school  esucation,  they  are  withdrawn  and  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  swell  the  great  army  of  its  toilers.  Laws  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  are  of  no  avail  as  against  this  necessity.  Vast  numbers  of  mvn 
and  women  have  never  known  what  childhood  means.  Tlie  hard  realities  which 
the  struggles  for  mere  existence  crowds  upon  them  so  early,  deny  to  them  th** 
opportunity  for  the  growth  and  nurture  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
add  so  much  to  the  sum  of  life's  enjoyment,  and  from  the  loss  of  which  it  is  so  hard 
to  recover. 

But  we  must  not  undervalue  the  little  that  is  gained  by  these  few  years  of  schocJ- 
ing.  It  is  of  enormous  benefit  alike  to  those  "^o  receive  it  and  to  the  oommunitr 
of  which  they  form  a  part ;  and  every  addition  that  can  be  made  to  ttie  schoc^l 
privileges  of  the  great  boiiy  of  the  people  goes  to  enrich  the  national  life— every 
day  that  their  sta^  in  school  can  be  prolonged  is  so  much  secured  in  the  interest  of 
a  higher  civilization.  The  cilry  which  can  add  two  years  to  the  schoc^  life  of  the 
mass  of  its  children  will  confer  a  boon  whose  value  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  enlarges  the  privile^ 
of  the  schools  where  the  greatest  number  can  avail  themselves  of  their  benehLs. 
It  increases  by  just  so  much  the  possibilities  of  elementary  education  for  the  veir 
large  numbers  of  young  children  who  now  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the 
schools.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  kindergartens,  while  not  organised  ei- 
clusively  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  will  inure  chiefly  to  their  benefit  They  will  pnv 
vide  educational  opportunities  that  are  immediately  withm  their  reach,  and  thus, 
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while  ministering  directly  to  their  good,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  well-bemg  of  the  entire  community. 

WHA'f  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MEANS. 

I  hcve  stated  thus  broadly  the  most  obvious  advantage  of  adding  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  public  school  system,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  impor- 
tance. The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  training  which  is  ^ven  to  the  child  is  the  great 
consideration  which  should  always  be  put  foremost  m  discussing  the  claims  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  nart  of  any  system  of  education.  The  kindergarten  is  a  new 
thing ;  but  this  hardly  excuses  the  mistaken  views  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  aims  to 
accomi)lish,  whi<^  are  so  prevalent.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  invention  for 
entertaining  little  children.    Nothing  could  oe  farther  from  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  kindergarten  plants  itself  firmly  upon  the  spontaneous  activ- 
ities of  childhood,  and  recognizes  the  tendency  to  play  as  one  of  the  strongest  of 
these ;  but  this  is  simply  the  starting-point  of  the  system.  From  this,  as  a  postulate, 
it  goes  on  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  training  which  aims  at  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  every  power  and  faculty  of  man's  being.  Froebel,  the  philosopher  of  child- 
hood, from  whose  fertile  brain  and  glowing  heart  the  kindergarten  proceeded,  was 
not  the  first  to  advance  this  large  view  of  human  education.  Pestalozzi,  following 
inthestens  of  the  great  line  of  educational  reformers  which  begins  with  Comenius, 
had  proclaimed  the  true  doctrine  of  human  culture  to  consist  in  developing  and 
traimng  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  elements  of  man's  nature,  each  in  its 
just  relations  to  the  others,  into  power  and  use. 

But  it  is  the  glory  of  Froebel  that  he,  first  of  all,  taught  that  this  complete  and 
symmetrical  training  must  begin  with  the  earliest  days  of  childhood.  The  secret 
of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  never  loses  sieht  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dealing  with  the 
undeveloped,  untrained  powers  of  a  little  child.  It  develops  the  body ;  it  cultivates 
the  senses ;  it  strengthens  the  receptive,  and  calls  into  operation  the  active  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  it  trains  the  social  feelings  and  makes  each  member  of  the  Kttle  society 
feel  that  its  happiness  depends  not  upon  itself  alone,  but  is  bound  up  with  that  of  all 
its  members.  And  all  this  is  done  by  treating  the  child,  not  as  a  machine  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  teacher,  but  as  a  living,  spiritual  organism  which  ^rows  by  the  free 
tLse  of  its  own  powers,  which  gathers  force  from  every  effort  that  it  puts  forth,  and 
which  passes  by  insensible  degrees  from  the  spontaneous  play  of  feelings  and  desires, 
to  the  conscious  exercise  of  faculties  that  find  expression  in  creating  and  doing,  in 
the  production  of  forms  that  are  alike  useful  and  beautiful,  in  the  performance  of 
acts  that  are  inspired  by  love  and  duty. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  DESIRABLE  FOR  HIQHER  ORADES-OF  SCHOOLS— IN  THIS  LIES 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

But  the  kindei^^arten  ic  even  more  than  this.    While  furnishing  a  system  of  , 
educational  trainmg  perfectly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  childhood,  its  funda-  ' 
mental  principles  contain  the  roote  of  a  philosophy  of  education  more  truly  in 
accordance  with  human  nature,  more  complete,  more  practical,  than  any  system 
-which  has  ever  been  devised. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  best  thought  and  experience 
of  all  the  great  thinkers  and  teachers  who  preceded  Froebel.  The  kindergarten 
methods  wnich  are  not  involved  in  the  special  processes  appropriate  to  little 
children  are  applicable  to  schools  of  every  grade  :  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
these  methods  nave  found  their  way  into  the  primary  schools,  grammar  schools, 
hifi^h  schools,  and  normal  schools  of  the  country. 

We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  instruction  at  present  given  in  our  schools.  There  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  better  results,  and  it  behooves  school  officers  and  teachers  to  give  heed 
to  this  calL  It  devolves  upon  them  to  find  the  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  we 
shall  look  r 
wrhich  constitute  i 

Our  education  i 

it  must  be  brought  into  more  intimate  and  direct  relations  with  the  needs  of  society. 
The  a^  in  which  we  are  living  demands  a  richer  culture  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  schools,  as  at  present  constituted  and  managed,  supply.  But  we  shall 
^et  none  of  these  things  until  our  teaching  has  been  radically  changed.  What  has 
been  done  here  to-day  is,  I  trust,  the  beginning  of  better  things  for  Philadelphia. 
B very  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher  in  the  city  must  find  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  added  to  its  school  system  a  feature  which  has  won  the  confidence 
»nd  support  of  every  leading  educator  in  Europe  and  Ameri^^^  J^  |gi(j^^  (^t 
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every  department  of  oar  Bchooln  wiU,  by  and  by,  feel  the  inspiring  iBflaence  whiirh 
will  flow  from  the  presence  of  the  kindergarten.  The  me^ods  of  rastruefciOD  auKi 
discipline  now  followed  can  not  fail  to  be  largely  modified  by  its  principles.  >'•> 
thinking  mind,  no  intelligent  instniotor,  can  withstand  the  witness  which  tbt- 
kinder^irten  bears  against  formalism  and  tradition,  and  in  favor  of  freedom 
and  progress  in  education.  May  we  n6t  all  hope  that  the  kindergarten  will  pniv^ 
the  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  help  to  raise  our  educalioD  t^ )  a 
higher  plane  of  power  and  usefulness ! 

if  time  permitted,  it  would  be  found  profitable  to  notice  some  of  the  objectic>ii> 
which  are  made  to  the  kindergarten;  but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  lon^  upi^n 
your  patience.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  which  I  feel  it  is  to  be  my  dm  v 
to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  In  reply  to  all  tibat  I  have  been  sAyiin: 
as  to  the  advantages  of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  young  childxm,  \(  rf 
are  told  by  many  well-meaning  persons  that  httle  folk  of  so  tender  an  age  ^ouM 
not  be  sent  to  school ;  that  the  right  place  for  them  is  their  home,  and  that  the 
best  teacher  is  their  mother.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  which  could  hie 
construed  into  any  distrust  of  the  blessings  of  a  well-conducted  home  or  the  loving 
care  of  a  faithful  mother ;  but  in  the  progress  which  educational  science  has  bet  i. 
making  during  the  last  half  century,  may  we  not  find  some  reason  for  revising  iIk- 
judgments  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  r^ard  as  final  ?  Experience*,  a 
wellas  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  teachers,  assure  us  that  tlie  sooner  we  b^gin  to  eiiu 
cate  the  child  the  better.  I  say  educate,  because  we  must  make  the  broad  distiDt 
tion  between  the  development  and  training  oi  a  human  being,  as  Froebel  undir 
stood  it,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  still  too  common  in  our  pcimary 
schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  BBROBS  CONCEBNING  YOUNG  GHILDBEN. 

To  educate  a  little  child,  in  the  right  sense  of  that  term,  is  a  very  difficult  ta^k. 
The  notions  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject— notions,  I  fear,  altpeether  t<«. 
wide-spread— are,  I  be§  to  say,  very  erroneous.  The  skilled,  experienced  teachers 
are  reserved  for  the  higher  schools,  while  the  untrained  novices,  the  £ailures  in 
grammar  schools,  and,  m  many  cases,  the  imperfectly  educated  class,  are  put  u» 
work  in  the  primary  grades.  But  no  greater  or  more  harmful  mistake  could  l^e 
made. 

There  should  be  an  unanimous  protest  against  employing  poor  teachers  any- 
where ;  but  the  discrimination  should  certainly  not  be  niade  against  the  primary 
schools.  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  sincerest  conviction  that  no  community  will  ev.-r 
get  the  best  fruits  of  a  system  of  public  education  until  it  employs  women  ol 
culture  and  refinement,  of  training  and  experience,  in  the  lower  grades  of  instruc- 
tion. My  conception  of  a  kindergartner  is  that  of  a  woman  who  meets  alt  thet^^ 
requirements. 

THE  YOUNGEST  CHILDBEN  NEED  THE  BEST  TEACHEBS. 

We  are  beginning  to  find  tins  out,  and  in  many  {lortions  of  tiie  country  the  sanir 
requirements  are  made,  and  the  same  compensation  is  allowed  to  the  teachefs  of 
the  lower  as  to  those  of  the  higher  grades.  Now,  given  such  teat^iers  as  I  bar* > 
described— and  they  are  within  the  reach  of  any  city  that  desires  their  services — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  young  child  can  be  better  educated  in  t)it 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  than  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  any  mother, 
no  matter  how  favorable  may  be  the  conditions  which  surround  her.  We  foTf^\ 
how  numerous  are  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  woman  who  has  the  lesponaibility  of 
a  household,  and  how  little  time  she  can  give  to  the- systematic  traming  of  her 
children. 

THE  KINDERGARTNER  TO  AID,  NOT  TO  SUPERSEDE,  THE  MOTHER. 

The  kindergarten  steps  in,  not  to  supersede  the  home,  not  to  supplant  the  mother. 
Imt  to  supplement  and  complete  the  functions  of  both,  so  far  as  fuller  and  more 
thorough  methods  of  culture  are  concerned.  The  kindergarten  and  the  home,  tin' 
kindergartner  and  the  mother,  become  the  closest  of  allies  in  all  that  relates  to  tht^ 
physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  child.  But  aU  this  is  aside  from  the 
actual  problem  with  which  this  and  every  large  city  has  to  deal. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  Philadelphia  who  know  littiie  or  nothing 
of  the  influences  which  go  to  make  up  a  home;  whose  only  chuioe  of  receivinc 
any  training  worthy  of  the  name  must  come  from  other  sources.  Not  only 
this,  but  there  are  multitudes  of  little  ones  who  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
waking  hours  upon  the  streets,  drinking  in  at  everv  soase.  ^^I^j^uences  thai 
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poison  the  springs  of  their  young  life.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  kindergarten 
opens  its  inviting  doors,  and  asks  them  to  come  and  receive  the  skilful  training, 
the  watchful  care,  the  loving  kindness,  which  may  prove  the  saving  grace  of  theur 
lives.  To  these  little  ones,  the  kindergarten  becomes  all  that  home  means  to  vour 
children  and  to  mine.  It  opens  vistas  of  happiness  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  forever  closed  to  them  ;  it  brightens  tneir  daily  life  with  the  charms  that 
attend  the  normal  exercise  of  body,  mind  and  heart;  and  it  plants  deep  down  in 
their  inmost  being  seeds  that  long  aJ^terwards  may  bear  fruitage  in  pure,  useful  and 
worthy  lives. 

HAVE  QOOD  BINDEBGABTENS  OB  NONE. 

I  shall  have  to  omit  any  reference  to  spme  practical  questions  that  will  come  up 
it  an  early  day  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  kindergartens.  Let  me 
(imply  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  organizing  them  upon  the  highest 
)lane  of  excellence.  A  poor  school  of  any  kind  is  one  of  the  most^wortnless 
igencies  in  the  social  economy;  but  a  poor  kindergarten  is  still  worse.  The  kinder- 
^rten  is  yet  so  new  in  this  country,  its  purposes  are  so  little  xmderstood,  and  the 
upply  of  competent  kindergartners  is  so  hmited,  that  there  is  constant  danger  of 
te  degenerating  into  meaningless  routine  and  aimless  effort.  Far  better  have  no 
lindergartens  at  all,  than  such  as  are  mere  travesties  of  the  name.  I  must  not 
onceai  from  you  that  not  a  few  of  this  kind  have  managed  to  spring  into  existence 
verywhere. 

A  NORICAL  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  TRAININa  THE  TEACHERS  A  NECESSITT. 

Nothing  will  maintain  the  kindergarten  in  its  puritv  but  the  presence  of  broadly 
ultured  and  thoroughly  trained  kindergartners.  This  is  the  only  condition  on 
'hich  it  can  Uve,  and  this  is  the  practical  difficulty  which  must  he  encountered 
''herever  its  establishment  upon  a  large  scale  is  attempted.  We  must  expect 
>  meet  it  here,  and  I  can  see  no  safeguard  but  in  providing  a  training-school  of 
ir  own — ^in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  if  that  is  thought  best— from 
hich  we  can  draw  an  ample  supplv  of  kinder^rtners  fully  equipped  for  the  work, 
o  doubt  the  attention  of  tne  Board  of  Education  will  be  called  to  this  necessity  at 
a  early  day,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  right  public  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  take  such  action  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
•quire. 

But  we  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future.  The  rapid  advancement  which  public 
lucation  has  made  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  strongest 
suranoe  that  this  effort  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
hool  syBtemwiil  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  as  is  every  ^ood  cause  which 
omises  to  promote  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  prospenly  and  the  happi- 
iaa  of  the  people." 

THE  EXPERIMENT  NOT  FREE  FROM  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  kindergartens  have  now  been  in  existence  two  years;  but  it  is  still  too  early 
express  any  positive  opinion  as  to  what  ha»  been  accomplished  by  them.  This 
iich  should  be  said  however,  that  they  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  to  demon- 
-ate  their  real  character  and  value  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  Many  of  them 
ve  been  conducted  in  rented  rooms  wholly  disconnected  with  the  public  schools, 
lose  that  have  been  carried  on  in  school  biuldings  have  in  some  cases  been  poorly 
?oniniodated.  Opportunities  have  not  been  afforded  for  experimenting  with 
idergartens  in  neighborhoods  where  they  could  be  put  to  better  tests.  The  train- 
s-school for  kindergartens  made  an  unfortunate  starts  and  it  is  only  since  last 
ptetnber  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  fixed  existence.  There  have  been 
lumber  of  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  kindergartens,  some  of  •which 
ve  not  tended  to  increase  their  stability.  These  various  experiences  have  not 
>n  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  give  the 
iderg^rtens  the  standing  which  they  need  to  do  efficient  work,  and  it  seems  to 
!  desirable  that  a  more  definite  policv  respecting  them  should  be  adopted  and 
iered  to.  It  does  not  seem  desiraDle,  however,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  these 
tters  at  this  time,  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  them,  the  follow- 
:  svkggBBtioaa  are  submitted  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board  :— 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUOOESTION8. 

.  It  ^woold  help  to  promote  the  incorporation  of  the  kindennurtens  into  the  school 
tern,  if  they  could  all  be  transferred  to  school  buildings.  The  money  now  spent 
rent  could  be  employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  kindergartens 
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public  would  be.  brought  into  closer  relations  with  them.  If  a  room  ooald  be  set 
apart  for  a  kindergarten  in  new  pdmavy  buildings  as  they  are  opened,  these  eTid- 
would  be  gradually  secured,  and  tne  way  would  be  prepared  for  taat  full  identifif  a- 
tion  of  the  kinderKartens  with  the  other  departments  of  the  school  system  whkh 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

2,  It  is  a  question  whether  the  plan  unon  which  the  training  of  kindergartners  if 
now  carried  on  in  the  Normal  School  will  accomplish  the  object  intended.  Thern 
can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  first  experiment  which  was  tried.  It  was  doome<i 
from  the  first,  and  accomplished  nothing  beyond  certifying  a  few  kindexgaitners  U' 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  city.  The  present  arrangemrait  must  still  be  n- 
garded  as  an  experiment.  It  proposes  to  give  the  entire  Normal  Class  of  oT-er  twt> 
hundred  members  such  a  training  m  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  kmderii^art^T. 
as  will  fit  them  to  take  charge  of  kindergartens  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  \^  h* 
be  done- in  connection  with'  all  the  work  that  is  required  to  qualify  them  for  tlv 
regular  teacher's  certificate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  gener^j 
knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  in  enteging  their  views  of  educational  work  s,iin 
increasing  their  resources  as  teachers,  whi^  the  class  will  obtain;  but  it  aeein>  x*f 
me  doubSul  whether  enough  instruction  and  training  in  the  specific  work  of  xh-^ 
kindergarten  can  be  given  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  taking  upon  thems^veti  th^ 
responsibility  of  managing  aJl  the  details  of  a  kindergarten.  It  would  be  preuta- 
ture  to  express  a  positive  opinion  on  this  subject  at  the  present  sta^  of  the  ex}«Ti- 
ment;  but  the  result  is  so  miportant  to  the  whole  movement  that  it  will  be  waiu-^i 
for  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety. 

3.  The  change  quite  recently  made  in  transforming  the  kindergartens  into  diTis- 
ions  of  the  primary  schools  and  placing  them  imder  the  direction  of  the  princip^il- 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  without  that  due  deliberation  which  so  importaut 
a  step  demands.  As  has  been  insisted  upon  above,  this  is  the  goal  to  be  Kept  in 
view;  but  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  before  it  can  be  reached.  A  kind^r- 
^arten  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  anv  one  who  has  not  become  indoctrinated  witfi 
its  aims  and  methods.  It  can  only  iiourish  in  congenial  soil.  A  great  work  has  vk 
to  be  done  in  cultivating  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  and  creating  the  conditi«'^n> 
which  will  make  its  influence  potent  for  good.  Until  this  has  been  accomplLshHii. 
it  is  jeopardizing  its  existence  to  hasten  its  consolidation  with  the  other  depart- 
ments.   That  wm  come  in  due  course,  but  certainly  the  time  is  not  yet. 

The  Exhibition  Op  Industbial  Work;  May,  1888. 

The  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Work  held  last  Ma^  was  so  important  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  that  it  seems  proper  that  some  rpomi 
of  it  should  be  made  in  this  report.  For  a  year  or  two  previous,  ihe  amali  lo  li 
exhibitions  which  had  been  held  at  the  close  of  the  terms  in  a  number  of  sehr^.U 
had  been  largely  attended ;  but  the  friends  of  the  advanced  position  taken  by  tbw 
city  on  the  question  of  manual  training  felt  that  a  larger  opportunity  should  U 
afforded  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  these  new  features  of  the  pubii- 
education,  and  to  bring  oerare  them  Jn  tangible  form  the  methods  employed  aiM 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  training  given.  Although  no  formal  action  was  tak»  n 
by  the  Board,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  willingness  to  favor  such  a  8chem*»- 
Tne  insuperable  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  was  the  verv  considerable  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  exhibition  whi*  h 
would  present  the  various  features  of  the  manual  instruction  upon  a  scale  and  iu  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  schools  of  the  cit^y^.  The  Board  had  no  funds  available  f«  >r 
this  purpose,  and  it  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for  a  transfer  of  any  portion  ot 
the  appropriations  specifically  set  apart  for  the  several  departments  of  thescb-i 
system.    But  the  assistance  needed  in  this  perplexity  was  soon  forthcoming. 

The  Public  Education  Society  came  forward  with  a  generous  offer  to  be«-<Mnr 
responsible  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  exhibition.  The  only  restriction  it  impo^^i 
was  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the  ex- 
hibition up  to  the  highest  expectations  of  the  public.  This  liberal  and  public-spint»  <  i 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  a  special  committee  was  appointed,  and  m 
due  time  the  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public 

A  NOTABLE  SUOCESB. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  exhibition  were  f uUy  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  tb» 
circular  issued  at  the  time.  *  *  *  .  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  t<i  ^ 
able  to  state  that  every  part  of  this  extended  program  was  fully  realised.  Th" 
great  hall  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  was  nllea  to  overflowing  with  work  rrp 
resenting  several  of  the  newer  features  of  the  instruction  and  training  given  in  ihf 
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schools,  and  the  throngs  which  came  to  see  the  products  of  the  children's  intelli- 
gence and  skill  ix>re  testimony  to  the  growing  interest  which  the  public  take  in  the 
improvement  of  the  public  education  of  the  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  report  was  made  by  the  special  committee  to  the 
Board,  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  management  of 
tile  exhibition  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  inforipation  which  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
Among^atber  interestmg  facts  it  was  stated  that  not  less  than  15,000  sauare  feet  of 
wall,  table  aafil  platform  space  was  occupied  by  the  various  exhibits,  ana  that  85,000 
persons  visited  tliA  exhibition  during  the  four  davs  that  it  was  in  progress.  The 
general  sentiment  entertained  concerning  the  exhibition  is  no  doubt  correctly  ex- 
prised  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  :— 

'*  The  Committee  cannot  too  warmly  express  its  approval  of  the  spirit  displayed- 
by  Philadelphia  in  this  great  educaliraial  movement.  The  Exhibition  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  school  history— important  in  its 
mimediate  influence*,  but  vastly  more  so  in  ita  bearing  upon  the  future.  The  feasi- 
bility of  a  general  system  of  co-education  of  head  and  hand  has  been  established 
beyond  peradventure ;  and  in  presenting  with  move  than  usual  detail  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Committee  have  been  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  place  on  permanent  record  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphia  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  educational  reform  of  the 
present  time." 

''Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Mac  Alisteb, 
Superintendent  Public  Schoola.^^ 
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THE  REPORT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  report  on  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Common  Schools,"*  by  the 
New  York  Committee,  having  been  received,  is  here  quoted  ;  as  was 
promised  in  a  foot  note  on  page  146,  of  this  volume.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  report  was  there  given.  The  report 
proper  is  now  given  in  full. 

"  REPORT. 
In  Board  of  Education.  June  29th.  1887. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  our  Common  Schools,  respectfully  report — 

That  they  have  given  to  the  matter  the  careful,  deliberate  and  extended  consid- 
eration and  investigation  which  its  iniportance  demands. 

Inquiry  into  its  origin  and  development  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  coimtries,  shows  that,  its  leading  purpose  in  Europe  is  to 
foster  industrial  skill,  and  to  produce  specialists — artisans — ^m  order  to  advance 
the  interests  which  these  manufacturing  nations  have  in  domestic  and  foreign 
tiade.  Only  incidental  reference  is  had  in  most  cases  to  its  general  educational, 
disciplinary  and  intellectual  relations. 

It  also  appears  that  the  department  of  education  now  generally  known  as  man- 
ual training  was  introducea  into  this  country  by  certain  broad-minded,  practical 
educators,  to  whom  its  educational  possibilities  presented  themselves  as  its  chief 
claim  for  adoption.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  proper  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  drawing,  independent  of  its  merely  utilitarian  aspects,  were  already 
well  understood  and  appreciated.  It  was  seen  that,  as  drawing,  free-hand  and 
mechanical,  is  an  inseparable  part — indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  system  of 
manual  training— to  reproduce  the  pictured  object  in  material  was  only  carrying 
out  and  applying  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  complete  way  the  very  principle 
and  discipline  involved  in  the  drawing  itself. 

Under  the  lead  and  example  of  the  educators  referred  to,  much  of  the  detail  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  European  system  has  been  judiciously  modified,  and 
the  subject  made  more  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  popular  instruction. 

MANUAL  TBAININQ  ALREADY  ADOPTED  BY  SEVERAL  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

BostDn,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  several  other 
cities  of  less  population,  but  not  of  less  intelligent  zeal  for  education,  have  already 
made  it  a  part  of  their  educational  facilities,  either  by  establishing  special  corpo- 
rate schools,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  course  pursued  at  already  existing  institutions, 
of  which  some  are  corporate  and  others  the  higher  parts  of  local  common  school 
svstems.  Our  own  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  adopted  the 
Hhop  and  laboratory  as  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  additions  as  to  bring  them  into  closer  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  a  great  commercial  as  well  as  manufacturing  community. 

**' Manual  Training  in  the  Common  Schools.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  and  School  Books  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  New  Vork :  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  146  Grand,  corner  of  Elm 
Street,  1887.    Pp.56." 
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It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  re^et  and  even  of  apprehension,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  young  people  are  growing  up  with  a  posinve  distaste  for  manuaj  labor. 
With  an  ever  increasing  number  almost  any  other  form  of  occupation  is  preferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  various  forms  into  many  of  the  schools  and  higher  educational  institiiti0ns  of 
the  country,  has  already  begun  to  exert  an  influence  towards  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  result  must  become  more  and  more 
manifest  when  this  training  in  suitably  modified  forms,  becomes  the  common  po&je»- 
sion  of  schools  and  pupils  of  every  grade. 

As  yet  these  advantages  are  afforded  only  to  a  few :  only  to  the  members  of 
classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Grammar  School.  Little,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  tiie  great  body  of  our 
young  people,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  advanced  grades. 

These  pupils  need  the  advantages  of  such  a  ta^ining,  but  are  forced  by  ciicam- 
stances  to  leave  school  years  before  their  more  favored  aaaodates.  In  some  cities, 
it  is  true,  much  good  work  is  done  in  the  form  of  voluntary  exercises  by  the  chil- 
dren at  home  in  the  construction  of  miscellaneous  objects.  Important  as  this  ex- 
pedient unquestionably  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  or  produce  the  results 
of  regular  and  graded  work  in  the  school  room. 

This  question  of  what  shall  be  done  for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  involved  in  the  consideration  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  common 
school  instruction.  It  has  received  tlie  attention  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  edn- 
cators,  and  the  practical  results  of  their  careful  study  and  experience  are  substan- 
tially embodied  m  this  report. 

The  general  features  of  the  plan  may  be  readily  understood.  Many  years  aj?o 
the  kindergarten  of  Froebel  was  introduced  intx>  tms  country.  Lake  manual  train- 
ing, it  is  one  of  those  new  and  fresh  conceptions  of  true  education  which  must,  f rotii 
time  to  time,  continue  to  arise  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  those  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  all  education.  It  has  attained  a  well  deserved  popufamtT. 
and  in  many  of  our  cities  thousands  of  little  children  are  enjoying  its  advan- 
tages. Although  of  widely  different  origin  and  purpo-;e,  its  close  peda^gogical  rela- 
tions to  manual  training,  and  the  identity  of  their  fundamental  princimes,  become 
upon  investigation  at  once  apparent.  It  is  now  seen  that  neither  the  kindeigartea 
nor  manual  training  has  yet  reached  its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development, 
and  that  the  wide  gap  at  present  existing  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  higli 
school  may  be  readily  fiUed  by  extending  the  methods  of  the  one  upward  througli 
the  Primary  School  and  the  method  of  the  other  downward  through  the  sevwal 
grades  of  the  Grammar  School.  This  will  be  but  a  safe  and  proper  application  of 
that  fundamental  principle  which  should  underlie  and  unify  the  whole  course 
namely,  the  development  of  certain  faculties  and  aptitudes  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  sense  perceptions,  to  insure  correct  conceptions  of  form,  and  to  test  and  man- 
ifest their  accuracy  by  embodiment  in  material 

€X)NCLX78IONS  BBACHBD. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  presented,  your  Committee 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  the  introduction  of  what  is  generally  known  as  manual  training  would 
be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.  We  are  far  from  oonsiderin;; 
our  schools  a  failure,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  attribute  many  of  the 
evils  of  society  to  the  existing  system  of  public  education;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
so  convinced  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system,  tliat  we  think  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken,  lest  in  trying  to  improve  it  we  really  injure  it.  But  healthy  life 
is  inseparable  from  growth  and  change. 

Our  schools  of  to-day  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  those  of  forty  year* 
ago,  show  notable  progress  in  the  adoption  of  more  i)erfect  methods.  Tbese  are 
less  memorizing,  a  more  humane  discipline,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  sBSthetic  capa- 
bilities and  of  self-control.  But  the  fact  that  great  improvement  has  heea  made 
points  clearly  to  the  possibility  of  still  further  improvement. 

Instruction  in  drawing  and  the  introduction  of  object-teaching  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  these  studies  lead  directly  and  naturally  to  tbosi* 
subjects  and  methods  now  under  discussion.  In  fact,  they  are  but  examples  of 
these  methods,  and  their  success  warrants  further  steps  in  the  same  direction. 
Public  opinion,  too,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  in  favor  of  such  steps  to  warrant  their 
adoption  with  the  expectation  of  that  general  consent,  without  which  no  grea^ 
change  should  be  made  in  a  public  school  system.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized as  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  work,  some  application  of  mental  power 
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throagh  the  bodily  powers;  some  production  of  physical  results  of  thought  and  in- 
tention, implying  the  training  of  the  senses,  especially  through  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  is  needea  to  produce  a  well-trained  mind. 

**  MANUAL  TRAININQ"  A  QEMERAL  NOT  A  SPEOLOi  TRAININa 

1^.  That  manual  training  is  admissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral, and  not  of  special  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  too  diverse, 
the  sentiment  of  equality  is  too  strong,  the  ambition  to  rise  is  too  general  to  allow 
of  any  scheme  that  would  designate  certain  pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life. 
Rather  must  we  seek,  if  we  use  new  methods,  to  ^et  by  means  of  them  better  re- 
sults of  a  general  nature,  better  trained  and  disciphned  minds,  and  greater  aptitudes 
and  powers  for  living  and  doing  in  whatever  may  be  the  pupirs  future  career. 
Such  results  can  be  secured  only  oy  a  well  balanced  general  education. 

THB  TRUE  SCOPE  AND  PROVINCB  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

3d.  That  notwithstanding  the  misdirection  of  some  of  the  efforts  heretofore  made 
in  manual  training,  there  are  certain  manual  operations  which  time  and  experience 
have  sufficiently  tested  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  and  their  availability.  These 
operations  have  the  following  characteristics : 

•  They  are  such  as  to  lead  the  ^upil  to  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  form  through 
the  careful  and  systematic  discipline  of  his  sense  perceptions,  and  to  require,  as  a 
test  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conceptions,  their  correct  manual  embodiment  in  ma- 
terial; and  further,  to  give  a  practical  ^owledge  of  natural  laws  and  of  the  quali- 
ties of  materials. 

They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  faculties  of  all  children  whose  minds  and  bodies 
are  in  a  normal  condition. 

Their  results  are  of  general  if  not  of  universal  utility,  as  personal  acquirements 
apart  from  the  educational  value  of  the  process. 

They  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  their  introduction  will  require  but  little 
rcx>na. 

They  can  be  readily  taught  with  but  moderate  addition  to  our  present  force  of 
teachers. 

For  such  instruction  the  following,  which  are  not  included  in  our  present  course 
of  study,  seem  eminently  suitable,  viz : 

Carpenter  work,  or  the  use  of  wood- working  tools,  for  boys. 

Moading  in  clay,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Construction  work,  in  paper,  pasteboard,  and  other  suitable  material,  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Drawing  to  scale,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Sewing,  for  girls. 

Cooking,  for  girls. 

By  judicious  modification  and  extension,  the  well  established  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  may  readily  be  made  available  for  the  Primary  and  lowest  Grammar 
School  grades,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  subjects  already  suggested,  a  complete  and 
continuous  course. 

4th.  That  training  in  these  branches,  if  adopted,  should  not  be  for  a  few  selected 
hundreds  of  school  children,  but  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  authorized 
course  of  study  for  all. 

5th.  That  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  school  work  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
sending  out  pupils  for  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  building  to  which 
they  belong ;  that  the  proposed  new  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  regular  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  School  Duildings,  and  that  neither  detached  workshops  nor  any 
new  form  of  schools,  technical,  art  or  other,  should  be  organized. 

REARRANGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  SCHEDULES  TO  EOONOMISB  TIME. 

6th.  Tliatthe  length  of  the  school  sessions  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limit. 

Your  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  important  (|uestion,  how 
to  find  the  time  necessary  for  these  exercises.  From  the  long  experience  that  has 
been  had  of  the  demands  and  the  working  of  the  present  course  of  study,  as  given 
in  its  details  in  the  Teachers'  Manual,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  time  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  new  exercises  in  the  Grammar  Schools  by  rejecting  certain  of  the 
present  details  of  some  of  the  subjects  and  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  instruct 
tion  pursued  in  others.  ,     ^^^ , ^ 
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The  time  in  the  Grammar  Schools  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  detaUed  t^ 
vision  of  the  present  course  of  study,  so  as  to  reduce  bj  at  least  an  equal  amouai 
the  work  now  required  of  these  classes.  The  chief  excisions  will  be  made  from  t^ie 
studies  of  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  in  all  of  the  grades.  It  is  propter 
that  the  study  of  gec^aphy  be  omitted  from  Grades  1  and  2,  and  the  study  of  hiv 
tory  from  Grade  1.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  studies  of  history  and  of  d^- 
criptive  geography,  in  those  classes  m  which  these  studies  shall  oontanue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  course,  shall  be  in  the  form  of  reading  lessons,  and  that  at  least  a  pan 
of  the  time  given  to  them  shall  be  taken  from  that  now  given  to  other  kinds  •</ 
reading.  As  a  yet  further  improvement,  as  well  as  a  gain  of  time,  much  of  tli^ 
merely  local  geography  now  taught  in  some  of  the  ^ades  shoidd  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. Of  &ese  omissions,  the  names  of  commercially  unimportant  rivers  and  of 
certain  mountain  ranges  and  capes  in  South  America,  and  more  especially  in  Am. 
Africa  and  Oceanica  may  be  taken  as  types  and  instances. 

The  time  required  in  the  Primary  Schools  can  be  gained,  partly  by  consolidatirA' 
into  one  subject  several  matters  now  treated  separately,  and  partly  by  a  change  in 
the  method  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  the  exercises  herein  proposed. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  8TCJDIBS  MX^ST  BE  GRABUAL. 

7th.  That  provision  must  be  made  for  suspending  the  introduction  of  some  of  th*; 
proposed  work  in  certain  schools.  The  carpenter  work  and  the  cooking  will  requin* 
the  setting  apart  of  a  room  for  each  purpose.  This,  in  some  schools,  it  would  bf 
impossible  to  do  at  once.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  those  pcuis  of  the  full  cour^ 
would  have  to  be  deferred  till  additional  school  accommodation  shall  make  avail- 
able room  required. 

It  would  probably  not  be  possible  in  the  first  year  to  introduce  the  kitchen  and 
workshop  into  more  than  one-third  of  the  Grammar  School  departments. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Your  Committee  during  their  deliberations  have  adopted  the  following  rescilu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  kind  of  instruction  known  as  manual  training  should  be  intn> 
duced  into  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  that  separate  schools  for 
tliat  purpose  should  not  be  established. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  Primary  Schools,  the  instruction  in  manual  training  to  be 
added,  should  consist  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  splints,  wire,  thread,  p'iipir. 
pasteboard  and  clay,  of  the  forms  now  prescribed  in  the  course  for  drawing. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  drawing  should  be  modified  so  as  tu 
include  drawing  to  scale,  and  corresponding  constructive  work  should  be  added. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  sewing  should  be  taught  from  the 
Eighth  to  the  Fourth  Grades  (inclusive). 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  cooking  should  be  taught  in  the 
Third  and  Second  Grades. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  workshop  instruction  should  be 
given  from  the  Fif tli  to  the  First  Grades  (inclusive).  That,  while  wood  turning  and 
some  metal  work  are  essential  to  complete  elementary  workshop  instruction,  tht^ 
principal  benefits  of  such  instruction  may  be  obtained  Uirough  carpenter  work  and 
joinery  alone,  which,  on  account  of  the  room  required,  are  aU  that  should  be  under- 
taken at  present. 

Resolved,  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  in  workshop  should  be  suspended  as  to 
each  school  until  a  suitable  room  is  provided  through  the  action  of  the  Trustees, 

Resolved,  That  the  instruction  in  workshop,  cooking  and  sewing  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  special  teachers,  who  should  be  licensed,  employed  and  paid  in  the 
manner  nowprovided  for  special  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  efficient  instruction,  an  additional  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent should  be  appointed,  whose  special  duty  should  be  to  supervise,  under  the  City 
Superintendent,  all  the  work  in  manual  training  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

mNOVATIONS  CONSmSRED. 

It  has  been  discussed  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Couise  of 
Studies,  etc. ,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  advisable  to  alter  entirely  the  mode  of 
teaching  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  by  having  certain  teachers  designated  not  on}y 
of  manual  and  industrial  training,  but  of  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  that  is  to  say. 
there  might  be  special  teachers  of  kindred  subjects  of  study,  namely,  a  special 
teacher  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  a  special  teacher  ot  reading,  spelling  and  cooh 
position,  and  a  special  teacher  of  history  and  geography,  as  well  as  a  special  teacbei 
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of  drawing  'and  manual  training ;  so  that  instead  of  having  one  teacher  teach  all 
the  subjects  in  one  class,  the  different  classes  could  pass  in  turn  tp  the  different 
special  teachers.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  te^^her  of  manual  training  would 
in  each  Grammar  School  take  his  or  her  place  on  the  staff  of  the  school  instruotors, 
and  thereby  eventually  save  the  city  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Of  course,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  manual  training  work  the  teachers  of  that  study  would  be  ad- 
ditions to  the  present  staff,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  remove  any  of  the  present  teachers, 
but  as  vacancies  occurred,  the  manual  training  teachers  could  be  appointed  to  fill 
such  vacancies.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  pronosed  new  system  would 
cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  existmg  system,  and  whue  some  of  the  committee 
would  favor  such  a  change,  others  are  indisposed  to  adopt  such  extreme  measures, 
and  therefore  the  committee  has  decided  merely  to  lay  these  views  before  the  Board 
for  its  consideration. 
Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found : 

A,  A  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated  expense  of  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing manna!  training  in  all  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city  for  the 
first  year. 

B.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  manual  training  in  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  next  succeeding  ^ears. 

C.  The  estimated  expense  of  introducing  manual  training,  except  workshop  and 
cooking,  as  recommended,  into  all  of  the  schools,  and  those  two  excepted  subjects 
into  one-third  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  maint^iance  for  the  first  year. 

D,  Estimated  expenso  in  the  next  succeeding  years  of  maintaining  manual  train- 
ing, except  workshop  and  cooking,  in  one-thim  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  detailed  reports  upon  the  Manual  Training,  Art  and  Trade  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  Also,  a  detailed  report  upon  similar  schools  in 
other  cities.  These  several  reporte  are  also  condensed,  simplified  and  unified  by  a 
brief  supplementary  summary. 
The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  submit  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  as 
presented  in  the  foregoii^  report  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee, 
be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  this  Board,  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Board  the  details  of  the  plan  necessary  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  L.  Holt, 
De  Witt  J.  Seuqman, 
Grace  H.  Dodge, 
William  Wood, 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  School  Booksy 

Three  appendices  follow ;  the  first,  containing  estimates  of  expense, 
quoted  from  on  page  146  of  this  volume ;  the  second,  giving  a  synop- 
tical statement  or  prepared  programmes  for  the  different  grades ;  the 
third,  being  notes  of  visits  paid  to  various  institutions  and  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  with  brief  descriptions  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  towns  and  cities.  As  these  institutions  are  fully 
described  in  the  present  Eeport,  these  brief  statements  are  here 
omitted  and  onlj[  me  final  pages  of  the  report  containing  the  statis- 
tical summary  given. 

SUMMABY. 

1.  Cities  visited— Pbiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Ck>lumbus,  Cincimiati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Ami  Arbor,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York  and  Mont- 
clair, 

2.  Cities  not  visited  where  manual  training  is  given  in  connection  with  public 
education— Milford, Mass.;  New  Haven;  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
Omaha;  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Moline,  Peru,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal 
Park,  111,;  Bamesville,  O.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3.  Higher  institutions  where  manual  training  in  some  form  or  degree  is  a  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction— Numerous  Colleges  and  Universities,  "  State,"  *'  Agri- 
cultural "  and  **  Mechanical.*' 

4.  Instruction  in  Tnan^ial  training,  from  Kindergarten  to  High  School  inclusive — 
Only  in  Philadelphia,  where  this  is  in  twurt  true  through  Mr.  Tadd's  <'  Industrial  and 
Art  School,*'  with  its  ftOO  Grammar  School  pupils ;  and  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

«>•  In  other  places  this  instruction  is  confined  to  the  High  School  gradesD  OQ IC 
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6.  Drawing  in  one  or  more  of  its  forms,  free-hand,  mechanical,  perspective, 
architectural  or  engineoiing  is  mil  versa!,  but  though  a  part  of  and  the  indispensable 
basis  and  accompaniment  of  manual  training,  is  not  considered  in  this  report  as 
manual  training  when  not  combined  with  some  form  of  shopwork.  But ''  Liii^ 
work  "  is  always  made  the  basis  of  work  in  material,  such  as  paper,  clay,  etc.,  even 
in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

7.  In  the  High  School  Grades  the  ages  run  from  14  to  16  years. 

8.  In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  especially  in  St.  Louis,  Kindergart(«ns  are 
very  prominent. 

9.  In  all  of  the  advanced  schools  the  course  of  instruction  consists  of  drawini;. 
wood-work  (carpentry,  carving  and  turning),  pattern  making,  foiindry  work  an4 
bench  work  in  metal  (chipping,  filing,  soldenng,  brazing),  and  lathe  work  in  metal, 
usually  finishing  with  some  kind  of  machine. 

10.  Tools — From  the  first  the  pupil  is  trained  and  obliged  to  keep  his  own  tools  in 
order,  the  saws  sometimes  excepted. 

11.  Ck)st  of  materials — In  this  matter  it  was  found  difficult,  freqnently  impossible, 
to  ^t  definite  statements.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  i^ 
quite  light. 

12.  The  Cost  of  Plant — This  has  been  very  various;  is  frequently  mixed  with  that 
of  the  building.    A  few  cases  where  it  was  separately  procurable  are  reported. 

18.  Teachers — How  or  whence  obtained:  Two  of  the  Principals  or  XKrectors  are 
engineers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  several  are  graduates  from  the  shops  of  St.  Louis,  Ann 
Arbor  and  other  similar  schools.  Their  subordinates  are  mostly  akilled  mechanics 
from  local  workshops. 

14.  Their  Compensation. — Definite  answers  only  in  part  obtained.  Enou^  to 
form  a  correct  idea  will  be  found  imder  head  of  the  several  cities. 

15.  Changes  in  Study  found  necessary. — ^The  most  marked  and  definite  case  is  that 
of  the  new  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  similar  school  in  Baltimore.  In 
all  other  cases  the  hours  of  manual  training  and  the  study  or  review  hours  were 
adjusted  to  each  other. 

16.  Effects  on  Proficiency  in  other  branches. — ^The  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
Superintendents,  and  of  a  number  of  Grammar  and  Hiffh  School  teachers,  is  that 
no  appreciable  difference,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  has  yet  been  observed.  1 
took  great  pains  to  make  this  inquiry  wherever  practicable.  Dr.  White,  late  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  Univereity,  and  now  Superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  sajrs  that  his 
experience  at  La  Fayette  convinced  him  that  those  who  took  the  manual  training 
course  were  better  students  in  languages,  mathematics  and  physics. 

17.  Effects  on  Character. — ^It  is  as  vet  too  early  to  speak  with  absolute  certainly 
on  tliis  point,  but  all  indications  are  favorable. 

18.  What  for  Girls?— Sewing,  only  in  Boston  (other  New  England  towns),  Phila- 
delphia and  Toledo ;  cooking,  at  Boston  and  Toledo ;  phonography,  type-writin£, 
telegraphy,  nowhere ;  girls  work  at  carpentry  in  Toledo ;  at  carvmg  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Toledo ;  at  clay  modeling  in  the  St.  Louis  Normal  Schools,  and  at  draw- 
mg  everywhere. 

19.  Omitting  Kindergartens,  drawing  and  home-made  wood-work,  etc.,  the  part 
of  the  average  school  attendance  participating  in  the  winrkshop  department  of  the 
manual  training  exercises  is  as  follows : 

Boston,  200  out  of  50,000  average  attendance. 

Philadelphia,  1,200  out  of  100,000  average  attendance. 

Baltimore,  180  out  of  35,000  average  attendance. 

Pittsburgh,  0  out  of  20,000  average  attendance. 

Columbus,  0  out  of  8,000  average  attendance. 

Cincinnati,  0  (9T5,  all  private)  out  of  29,000  average  attendance. 

St.  Louis,  0  (223,  all  private)  out  of  89,000  average  attendance. 

Chicago,  72  (200,  all  private). 

Ann  Arbor,  0  (150,  University)  out  of  1,000  average  attendance. 

Toledo,  270  out  of  7,000  average  attendance. 

Cleveland,  0  (75,  private)  out  of  24,000  average  attendance. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  report  and  the  appendices  be  entered  in  full  in  the  minutes, 
and  that  five  hundred  copies  be  printed  as  a  document  of  the  Board.'' 

The  Board  of  Education  after  receiving  this  report  appropriate^'! 
$15,CK)0  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  have  the  experiments  begun 
in  a  few  schools ;  having  decided  to  move  with  great  caution  before 
committing  the  citj^  to  the  greatlv  increased  expense  which  inu^t 
follow  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training 
in  all  the  Public  Schools.  Digitized  by  V^OOg le 
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RITICISMS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD 
OP  EDUCATION  REVIEWED, 

In  this  connection  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Butler,  which 
jpeared  in  the  April,  1888,  number  of  The  Teacher, — a  monthly 
(lucational  Journal  published  in  New  York  City, — in  which  both 
le  stock  criticisms  and  objediions  against  manual  training,  and  the 
'guments  in  favor  of  the  new  study,  are  concisely  stated,  will  be 
)und  of  interest. 

THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D., 

■resident  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers^  N.  F.  City; 
Lecturer  on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education  in  Columbia 
College. 

The  newspaper  comments  which  have  been  made  upon  the  recent  action  of  the 
ew  York  City  Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  manual  training,  are  exceedingly 
isatisfactory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  manual  training  was 
ferred  by  the  Board  to  a  committee  more  than  a  year  ago.  After  long  investiga- 
)n  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Committee  in  June  1^  presented  an  able  and 
tmprehensive  report  favoring  on  strictly  educational  grounds  the  introduction  of 
anual  training  m  the  public  school  curriculum.  After  considerable  discussion,, 
e  Board  of  Education  adoi>ted  the  suggestion  of  the  report  in  principle,  and  pro- 
ded  for  their  being  carriea  into  effect  m  six  schools  for  boys  and  in  six  schools  for 
rls. 

CRrncs  CRrnciSEo. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  and  study  that  the  Committee  had  devoted  to  the 
atter  it  was  disheartening  to  find  one  of  the  leading  city  newspapers— and  that 
le  the  one  which  of  all  of  them  has  the  highest  reputation  for  its  fair  and  intelli- 
?nt  treatment  of  literary  and  educational  matters— making  this  statement:  **  Tliis 
he  action  of  the  Board  of  Education]  is  only  an  experiment  and  one  of  doubtful 
cpediency.  The  importance  of  trainmg  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  brain  is 
^nerally  appreciated,  but  are  not  the  pupUs  of  the  public  schools  already  worked 
<)se  up  to  Uie  limit  of  their  endurance?  Train  the  hand  and  the  eye  if  you  will, 
Lit  in  special  art  or  industrial  schools." 

These  objections,  it  will  be  observed,  have,  if  sustained,  general  and  not  merely 
)cal  application.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  they  be  examined  somewhat  care- 
illy.  I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  each  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduc- 
on  of  manual  training  is  not  an  experiment,  and  it  is  not  of  doubtful  expediency, 
rom  1868,  when  Mr.  Victor  Delia  Vos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
f  Moscow,  worked  out  practically  the  educational  ideas  that  had  been  given  to  the 
'orld  by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  until  about  1880,  manual  training  may 
iirly  be  said  to  have  been  an  experiment.  But  several  years  since,  especially  in 
lis  country,  it  passed  beyond  that  stage  and  became  an  established  educational 
ict.  In  introducing  it  into  the  city  of  New  York  the  Board  of  Education  is  fol- 
)wing  merely,  not  leading.  In  some  twenty-five  states  and  territories,  manual 
raining  in  some  form  or  other  is  now  established,  and  more  than  a  score  of  the 
rincipal  cities  of  ^he  country  are  adopting  it  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  their  com- 
land  wiU  admit.  D,git,,,d  by  ^QOg  IC 
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It  has  been  usual  with  us  in  this  .country  to  establish  manual  trainiiig  seh-^  . 
outside  of  the  re^lar  public  school  course  in  order  to  show  to  the  citizens  of  thr 
various  communities  just  what  manual  training  implies,  and  just  what  sort  of  ef- 
it  will  produce.  The  projectors  of  all  these  institutions,  however,  reipard  them  r 
entering  wed^  and  as  destined  to  lead  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  gr»l'« 
manual  trainmg  in  the  public  school  course  from  the  lowest  primary  grade,  wl^-:- 
the  children  are  received  from  the  kindergarten,  to  the  hignest  cJass  in-the  hn: 
school  or  academy.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  at  sufficient  length  fn  ^ 
the  reports  of  tlie  many  manual  training  schools  or  the  country  to  answer  in  th- 
negative  the  question  as  to  whether  this  training  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  Th>  t^ 
who  are  skeptical  on  this  point  are  referred  to  tne  reports  issued  from  Philadeii>lii.'.. 
Chicaffo,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  other  cities,  and  to  tiie  results  of  the  investigati*  i*- 
made  by  the  school  boards  of  St  Paul,  Detroit,  Springfield,  Albanv,  and  Newl^r^ 
The  reading  of  these  documents  ought  to  convince  any  one  that  the  expedienov  < ' 
manual  training  is  no  longer  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  have  set  j 
the  most  of  it. 

THE  PLEA  OF  OYER  WORK  OONStDSRKD. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  already  worked  ui  • 
to  the  limit  of  their  endurance,  and  on  that  account  no  addition  can  be  made  to  th- 
course  of  study.  This  misses  entirely  the  point  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  manuiii 
training.  That  argument  holds  that  the  present  course  of  study,  while  it  takes  up 
the  time  of  the  pupil,  does  not  train  all  the  pupil's  faculties ;  that  it  is  one-sidf  i. 
narrow,  and  incomplete.  The  argument  in  favor  of  manual  training  points  tci  ui-' 
fact  that  man's  mental  powers  are  divisible  into  the  receptive  and  the  expre»isivt-. 
It  thus  points  out  that  the  present  course  of  study  devotes  itself  for  fully  ninHy 
per  cent  of  the  time  to  the  receptive  faculties,  and  allots  but  the  meagre  remain^i^r 
to  a  not  always  efficient  training  of  the  expressive  faculties.  Manuia  training,  on 
the  contrary,  appeals  to  these  expressive  faculties,  and  it  therefore  claims  a  pLn.v 
in  the  pubUc  school  course  side  by  side  with  the  studies  that  train  and  develop  Die 
receptive  faculties. 

No  idea  or  fact  is  fully  comprehended  by  the  pupil  until  it  is  made  his  own  asii 
until  he  can  use  it  and  express  it.  It  would  not  be  verv  difficult  for  a  child  to  mt* m- 
orize  fifty  pages  of  geometry  and  obtain  an  exceedingly  high  mark  for  an  exami- 
nation in  tne  subject,  and  yet  remain  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  dfait 
with.  Such  knowledge  would  be  imitation  or  parrot-like.  It  would  be  forgotten 
quite  as  rapidly  as  it  was  learned  and  far  more  effectually.  Had  the  child.  hc'W- 
ever,  been  taught  to  express  his  geometiical  knowledge  by  drawing  the  figures  <»r 
object!  discussed  and  by  constructing  them  in  some  readily  handled  material.  lii> 
knowledge  would  have  become  real  and  useful.  This  illustration  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  school  subjects. 

Observe  further  that  th&  exercise  in  representation  and  construction,  besides  th»» 
direct  effect  which  I  have  just  x)ointed  out,  has  also  a  most  powerful  and  healthful 
influence  in  training  tlie  pupil's  observation.  An  object  wnich  is  incorrectly  (Ay- 
served  cannot  l)e  correctly  represented,  and  the  constant  reference  which  n^iist  ite 
made  during  the  process  of  construction  to  the  object  itself — ^not  to  some  o&e'b 
account  of  it — is  the  best  po^ible  training  in  observation. 

Again,  suppose  that  a  pupil  obtains  a  mark  of  95  in  a  scale  of  100,  in  a  gramni^u- 
lesson.  That  seems  both  to  the  parents  and  t6  the  pupil,  eminently  satSfactory, 
although  it  is  not  quite  perfect.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  child  comes 
to  construct  a  lap-joint  in  wood,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  correctness  that  is  represented  by  100.  A  lap-joint  that  is  only  95  per 
cent  of  true  will  not  fit.  It  must  be  perfect  or  the  work  will  not  be  acceptable  t>» 
the  pupil  or  accepted  by  the  teacher.  The  train  of  thought  which  this  tfaougiii 
suggests  is  apparent. 

FALLACY  OF  OBJECTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO  IN    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  tliird  criticism  advanced  is  that  the  hand  and  eye  should  be  trained  in  spec  ial 
art  or  industrial  schools,  and  not  in  the  regular  school  course.  But  why  iuak<> 
this  distinction  between  the  senses?  On  what  ground  is  the  sense  of  hearing  to  U* 
preferred  to  those  of  sight  and  touch?  On  what  grounds  is  the  most  difficult  and 
abstract  means  of  expession  known,  namely  that  by  the  use  of  lang^uage,  preferml 
to  tlie  simpler  and  easier  methods  of  expression  by  representation  and  construction ' 
Why  shall  the  public  school  continue  to  teach  in  [^^^jpiting  class,  ^e  child  U) 
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.^v  sizns  of  sounds,  and  not  teach  him  to  draw  ^things  themselves  without  any 
^rmediary  ed^n? 

lie  fallacy  that  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  non-mental  training  is,  I  will 
uit,  a  ^neral  and  deep-seated  one  ;  but  nevertheless  it  must  be  refuted  before 
r  inteUigent  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  manual  training  is  possible.  Let 
suppose  the  most  perfect  eye  ever  known,  and  grant  that  in  connection  with  it 
in  optic  nerve  that  is  perfectly  healthy.  Apart  from  the  mind  that  works 
'ougn  them  and  by  them,  of  what  avail  are  they?  What  can  they  see?  What 
ssible  knoi^ledge  C€ui  the^r  communicate?  We  must  all  come  to  see  that  no 
garchy  of  the  senses  is  poesiUe  or  permissible.  Certain  senses  are  of  more  impor- 
ice  to  us  than  others,  because  they  bring  us  more  definite  and  more  varied  kinds 
know^led^e.  But  for  all  that  no  one  sense  is  in  any  way  superior  in  quality  to  its 
lows,  ana  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  be  f  omid  by  the  study  either  of  psychological 
educational  science,  for  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  mental  powers  from  that 
urse  of  training  to  which  they  all  are  entitled  and  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
e  cultivated  and  well-grounded  man. 

MA17UAL  TRAININO  URGED  FOR  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  ONLY. 

Another  ar^cument  frequently  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  manual  training  is 
lat  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  public  school  to  teach  trades.  I  accept  this  state- 
lent  and  w^ill  add  something  to  it.  It  wotdd  be  eminently  improper  for  any  Board 
I  Education  to  spend  the  public  f imds  for  the  piurpose  of  educating  ^oung  ap- 
rentices  whether  in  carpentry,  in  drawing,  or  in  sewing,  in  the  public  schools, 
iut  manual  training  is  not  preparation  for  trades.  It  is  purely  and  simply  educa- 
ional,  and  only  because  it  is  so  can  it  demand  recognition  in  the  public  schools. 
*o  be  sure,  the  boy  who  has  had  a  course  in  manual  training  will  make  a  better 
arpenter  and  a  better  draughtsman  than  he  who  has  not  had  such  training.  But 
et  it  be  remembered  that  he  will  also  make  a  better  lawyer,  a  better  physician,  a 
tetter  clergymaii,  a  better  teacher,  a  better  merchant,  should  he  prefer  any  one  of 
hese  callings  in  life ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  he  is  better  educated 
md  better  trained  than  the  average  public  school  graduate  of  to-day,  because  all  of 
lis  mental  powerahave  been  called  mto  play  by  carefully  graded  instruction. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  necessary  time  for  instruction  in  manual  training 
*hall  be  found,  is  one  for  the  superintendents  and  principals  to  answer.  They  know 
that  time  is  now  wasted  because  of  poor  methods  of  teaching  and  ill-arranged 
courses  of  study.  G^ieral  Francis  A.  Walker's  recent  criticism  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  now  in  vogue,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  The  Teacher.  We  all  know, 
too,  that  geo^aphy  can  be  better  taught,  and  that  history  and  spelling  can  be 
taught  in  conjunction  with  reading  and  writing  respectively,  instead  of  separately 
and  wastefully  as  now.  By  recasting  the  present  curriculum  to  accord  withthese 
considerations  ample  time  will  be  found  for  manual  training.  ^ 

COURSE  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  APPROVED. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  deserves  not  the  criticism,  but  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  Metropolis  and  educators  everywhere, 
for  its  recent  action.  It  has  decided  to  introduce  manual  training  in  an  economical, 
safe,  and  judicious  way.  It  has  not  involved  itself  in  some  vast  scheme  which 
would  be  not  only  beyond  its  means,  but,  at  this  stage  of  local  preparation  for 
manual  training,  beyond  its  powers  of  organization  and  administration.  The 
^^om  of  the  Board's  action,  if  not  fully  understood  and  appreciated  now,  will  be 
before  many  months  have  passed." 
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IX. 

THE  STATUS  OP  "THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  MOVEMENT"  AS 
SHOWN  BY  RECENT  OFFICIAL  REPORTS.    1888-1889. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Manual  Training  phase  of  education,  as  distinct  from  the 
movements  for  special  education  in  Science,  in  Technical  Training, 
and  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  is  of  very  recent  origin  j  yet,  young 
as  it  is,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  eras.  In  the  first,  it  was  a 
specialty — to  be  taught  to  a  particular  class  of  pupils  in  special  insti- 
tutions. 

Ex-President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology, 
and  Professor  Woodward,  of  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
were  the  apostles  of  this  new  gospel  of  **  Manual  Training." 

Soon  the  movement  for  popularizing  the  new  method  was  taken 
up  by  the  public  school  educators,  and  the  distinguished  Superin- 
tendent of  Maryland,  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Louis- 
ville in  1877,  took  for  his  topic  *'  Education  and  Labor,"  and  first 
spoke  the  words  which,  in  1884,  resulted  in  the  actidn  by  the  School 
Board  of  Baltimore,  in  opening  a  Manual  Training  School  as  one  of 
the  regular  schools  of  the  city.  *  How  this  example  has  been  followed 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  has  been  told  at  length  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  volume. 

The  early  chaptei-s  of  this  volume  record,  also,  the  first  mot^ments 
in  Boston  as  long  ago  as  1871,  towards  some  elementary  training  in 
schools  as  seen  in  tne  Whittling  School,  and  later,  in  the  Dwight 
Public  School.  It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  these  movements 
in  Boston  and  in  other  Massachusetts  towns,  were  stimulated  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  coming  of  Walter  Smith  in  1870,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  schools. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  articles  made  in  the  Russian 
schools  which  were  shown  at  the  Centennial,  gave  the  main  impulse 
to  the  very  general  interest  in  Manual  Training  Schools  throughout 
tlie  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  present 
volume,  that  there  has  been  great  activity  and  development  since 
the  issue  of  Part  I.  of  this  Report.  The  fact  that  the  first  two 
liundred  pages  of  this  volume  were  in  stereotype  plates,  nearly  three 
years  before  these  words  are  written,  will  reaaily  explain  some  incon- 
gruities in  this  volume,  which,  owing  to  this  delay,  is  in  itself,  an 
"  obiect  lesson  "  of  the  evolutionary  development  of  this  movement. 

Like  all  similar  movements  in  organized  bodies,  the  new  methods 
proposed,  have  led  to  general  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  part  of 
educators ;  and  this  discussion  has  taken  on  many  phases.  U nder 
the  trenchant  criticism  of  experienced  educators  not  easily  won  to 
adopt  new  and  unproved  methods,  the  advocates  of  the  new  indus- 
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trial  features  have  somewhat  frequently  changed  their  positions; 
and  the  arguments  now  advanced  by  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
new  education,  conform  more  closely  to  long  accepted  principles  of 
pedagogy  than  did  the  sometime  excited  utterances  of  eager  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  been  interested  in  the  novelty  of  the  proposed 
methods,  and  convinced  of  their  perfection  and  superiority  to  all 
other  teaching,  by  the  success  of  selected  boys  in  a  special  Manual 
Training  School. 

The  movement  has  broadened  and  deepened  under  discussion,  an<i 
to-day,  comprises  far  more  than  a  mere  question  of  adding  t»  the 
school  system,  a  single  new  class  of  schools  for  High  School  pupils. 

The  literature  of  the  movement,  is,  as  yet,  confin^  to  a  few  bound 
volumes,  and  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  scattered  addresses,  reporte<i 
discussions,  pamphlets,  mc^azine  articles,  and  in  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  contributions.  This  very  fact  shows  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  people. 

Ex-Judge^rthur  MacArthur,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  published  in 
1884,  a  work  on  Industrial  Education,*  which  comprised  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  the 
technical  and  artistic  industrial  schools  in  Europ^e,  and  then  taking 
up  the  conditions  in  the  United  States,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
general  and  thorough  training  in  drawing  and  proceeding  to  show 
what  had  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  introducing  manual  train- 
ing. This  volume  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  situation  at 
the  time  it  was  issued. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  of  CSiicago,  apparently  incit^l 
thereto  by  his  interest  in  the  successful  development  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield, 
I)ut  forward  an  enthusiastic  plea  for  manual  training,!  which  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  Chicago  school,  and  ends  with  a  brief 
''  history  of  the  manual  element  in  education."  The  very  title  of  the 
book  furnishes  a  good  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  author's  mind 
towards  his  subject,  while  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters,  such  as 
**The  Carpenter's  Laboratory,"  "The  Forging  Laboratory,*'  et<?., 
show  that  the  educational  idea  predominates.  A  book  written  nu 
any  subject  with  the  perfect  faith  and  earnestness  evinced  by  this 
writer,  could  hardly  fail  of  interest.  In  several  historical  chapters 
on  "  Education  and  the  Social  Problem,"  Mr.  Ham  draws  from  the 
history  of  past  ages,  the  conclusion  that  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation is  a  heritage  of  evil ;  and  that  the  new  gospel  of  manual 
training  offers  the  only  hope  of  the  race.  This  volume  furnishes 
in  itself,  a  characteristic  example  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
advocates  of  the  new  methods  m  education.  These  two  volumes, 
neither  of  whose  authors  are  professional  educators,  are  evidently 
written  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  intelligent  interest  in  this 
subject,  rather  tnan  as  authorities  for  professional  teachers.  They 
still,  in  1889,  remain  the  best  popular  works  on  this  subject. 

The  authoritative  publications  are,  as  yet,  mostly  to  be  looked  for 
in  Eeports  made  by  educational  committees  to  school  boards  and 
State  educational  authorities.  The  present  volume  is  largely  com- 
piled from  such  official  and  semi-official  documents. 

Among  the  most  advanced  and  active  of  the  later  advocates  of 

*  Education  in  its  relation  to  Manual  Industry,  by  Arthur  MacArthur.  New 
York.    Appleton  &  Co.    1884.    Pp.893. 

f  Manual  Training  the  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By  Charles 
H.  Ham.    New  York.    Harper  and  Brothers,  Franklin  Sqf^|^.  ^}^0§l€  ^^  ^^' 
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manual  training,  must  be  classed  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Industrial  Association,  and  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Dr.  Butler  is,  also,  besides 
being  a  lecturer  in  Columbia  College,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  "Council  of 
Education."  In  these  various  caf^acities  and  relations,  he  has  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time,  as  chairman  or  member  of  committees, 
to  whom  the  topics  were  referred,  to  make  reports  on  the  subject  of 
Manual  Training  in  some  of  its  phases.  He  is  also  a  frequent  writer 
on  these  themes,  and  a  contributor  to  various  educational  publica- 
tions, and,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhei'e,  a  leading  participant  in  the 
conventions  and  annual  meetings  of  educators.  As  a  teacher  of 
psychology,  and  the  head  of  the  only  college  of  pedagogy  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  given  much  attention  to  the  new  educational 
methods,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  manual  training 
movement. 

As  formulating  the  latest  position  of  the  most  thoughtful  advo- 
cates of  the  movement,  the  following  brief  statements  from  recent 
papers  and  "reports"  by  Dr.  Butler,  are  quoted. 

The  first  extracts  •  here  given  are  from  a  paper  presented  to  the 
"twenty-sixth  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1888,"  This  was  a  careful  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
"manual  training  as  an  element  of  public  education."  In  tne  fol- 
lowing passage.  Dr.  Butler,  unlike  some  less  thoughtful  but  equally 
enthusiastic  advocates,  recognizes  the  continuity  of  man's  progress 
in  the  steps  of  his  formal  education,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  He 
says: 

It  would  be  a  gross  error  for  those  who  attach  themselves  to  a  new  educational 
movement  to  denounce  preceding  systems  and  conditions  as  misleading,  worth- 
less, bad.  The  most  beautiful  flower  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a  clumsy 
and  unattractive  root.  The  flower  loses  its  beaut  v  and  attractiveness  if  torn  from 
the  source  of  its  life  and  strength.  So  it  is  with  educational  systems.  The  last 
makes  the  next  possible,  and  the  newest  has  quite  enough  to  do  without  undertak- 
ing the  profitless  task  of  pointing  out  how  all  earlier  systems  would  have  failed  had 
they  been  called  upon  to  do  something  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  Growth  is  continuous.  Each  stage  is 
necessary ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  exalt  any  one  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  laid  the  basis  for  it.  Each  system  and  each  theory  of  education  may 
have  been  the  best  for  its  own  time.  It  cannot  fairly  be  jjudj^ed  by  the  standards 
of  a  later  period.  All  of  these  points  must  be  borne  in  mmd  m  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  shall  manual  training' be  given  a  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum? for  that  is  the  concrete  form  in  which  the  latest  development  of  educa- 
tional thought  presents  itself  to  us. 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate us6of  the  terms  ''manual  training"  and  "industrial  training" 
— ^and  "industrial  education"  and  "technical  education" — ^which 
confusion  has  been  already  commented  upon  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  volume.  Dr.  Butler  would  have  the  term  ' '  industrial  education  " 
signify  that  which  underlies  all  technical  education,  but  thinks  the 
term  "industrial"  was  unfortunately  selected,  In  reviewing  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  aspects  and  develoj)ment  of  this  subject 
during  the  past  few  years,  one  is  led  to  question  whether  the  diffi- 
culty has  not  rather  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the  move- 
ment has  so  rapidly  broadened,  that  the  word,  originally  applied  to  a 
very  small  part  of  what  it  is  now  called  upon  to  sustain,  has  become 
overburdened  ? 
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It  is  very  evident  that  those  who  set  up  ^*  the  whittling  school:" 
or  the  few  carpenter's  benches  in  the  basement  of  the  D wight  Schoil 
Building  in  Boston;  or  even  the  benevolent  lady  who  in  1878  aid<?<l 
Superintendent  Marvel  to  have  lessons  in  carpentry  given  to  a  few 
boys  in  the  public  schools  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  had  no  siich 
comprehensive  scheme  and  plan  of  a  complete  system  of  education 
as  is  now  sought  to  be  incluaed  in  the  term  manual  training. 

Dr.  Butler,  however,  finds  high  and  noble  ancestry  for  this  edu- 
cational bantling,  which  he  shows  is  no. parvenu,  but  a  verital>le 
scion  of  an  historic  and  distinguished  family,  and  that  novel  as  are 
its  methods,  it  is  but  a  logical  step  in  the  Evolution  of  EducatioiL 
He  says  : 

The  Manual  Training  Movement  as  we  know  it,  is  new.  It  was  pat  upon  a 
strictly  scientific  basis,  a  very  short  time  ago,  indeed;  but  has  been  '*  in  tiie  air,"  iis 
the  saying  is,  for  a  long  time.  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Comenius  pR- 
scribed  manual  training  as  part  of  the  true  curriculum.  The  ^  Didactica  Magna'* 
contains  specific  directions  concerning  it.  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Fichte,  all  em])}ia- 
sized  manual  training  though  for  different  reasons.  Locke  agreed  with  Comenius 
and  regarded  it  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  in  practical  life.  Rousi^tau 
and  Fichte,  however,  saw  that  its  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  pupil,  mental  a> 
well  as  physical,  was  to  be  desired.  Froebel  in  his  kindergarten,  reduced  theory  to 
practice,  and  in  the  kindergarten,  all  manual  training  as  well  as  all  tati<»ial  anl 
systematic  education  has  its  basis.  But  Froebers  work  did  not  include  the  devel- 
opment of  a  scheme  of  manual  training  for  older  pupils.  This  was  furnished  manv 
years  later,  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  M.  victor  Della-Vos,  director  of  tlu 
Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow,  took  the  initiatory  step.  His  repwt,  made  at 
the  Expositions  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  in  Paris  in  1878,  contains  this  passap^: 
*'  In  1868,  the  school  council  considered  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  secure  the  sT>t<^ 
matic  teaching  of  elementary  practical  work,  to  separate  entirely  the  school  work- 
shops from  the  mechanical  works,  in  which,  the  orders  for  private  individuals  ht^ 
executed.  By  the  separation  alone  of  the  school  workshops  from  the  mechanical 
works,  the  principal  aim  was,  however,  far  from  being  attained.  It  was  foiimi 
necessary  to  work  out  such  a  method  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  m^^- 
chanical  art  as,  first,  should  demand  the  least  possible  length  of  time  for  their  acauire- 
ment;  secondly,  should  increase  the  facility  of  the  supervision  of  the  gradeu  em- 
ployment of  pupils ;  thirdly,  should  impart  to  the  study  of  practical  work,  th*' 
character  of  a  sound  systematic  acqidrement  of  knowledge;  and  fourthly,  shouM 
facilitate  the  demonstration  of  the  progress  of  every  pupil  at  stated  timesT 

He  gives  full  credit  to  Ex-President  Runkle  and  Dr.  Woodwar<l. 
for  introducing  this  method  of  elementary  technical  training  tn 
Americans.  He  then  avers,  that  the  next  step  was  the  discovery 
that  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  tfaining  school  were  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  a  complete  educational  scheme,  and  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  connect  them  by  the  intermediate  schools  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  further,  that  when  this  need  tvas  recognizetl, 
the  whole  subject  reached,  ipso  facto,  a  firm  pedagogic  basis. 

This  may  be  admitted,  but  it  was  a  slower  process  than  appears  in 
such  a  statement,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  forgotten,  how,  step  oy  step. 
the  first  enthusiasts  were  forced  by  sharp  criticism,  to  leave  untt^n- 
able  positions  and  to  seek  for  some  defensible  stronghold.  Then- 
is,  undoubtedly;,  a  place  for  all  phases  of  a  true  educational  methcHl: 
and  when  this  is  recognized,  all  sound  educators  can  meet  on  a  com- 
mon plane. 

In  placing  this  method  on  pedagogical  grounds,  and  urging  it  upon 
these  alone,  Dr.  Butler  occupies  a  strong  position;  but  it  was  not  ]>y 
any  such  professional  arguments,  that  at  first,  the  new  studies  werr 
urged  or  popularized. 

Tlie  following  is  Dr.  Butler's  statement  of  the  present  argument 
for  the  adoptiou  of  the  new  methods :  .    r^r^mo 
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THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION  BASED  ON  FHYSIOLOOIOAL  DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  since  Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  that  the 
terves  which  carry  impulses  out  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  are  wholly  distinct 
rom  those  which  carry  stimuli  into  the  brain. 

For  twenty-five  years,  researches  have  been  making  in  cerebral  and  nervous 
)hysiology  that  have  revolutionized  mental  science.  The  dependence  of  mind  on 
Mxly,  the  relation  of  the  various  mental  powers  to  each  other,  and  the  importance 
>f  the  distinction  between  the  in-taking  and  the  out-going  powers  of  the  brain  are 
low  recognized  as  they  never  were  before.  Naturally,  we  expect  to  see  these 
<*ientific  conclusions  reflected  in  any  course  of  study  which  is  abreast  of  them.  It 
5  essential  both  in  the  powers  of  reception  and  in  the  powers  of  expression,  that 
he  child  deal  with  things  and  objects,  and  not  alone  with  what  some  one  has  said 
>r  written  about  things.  Education  from  the  Rennaisance  until  Pestalozzi,  despite 
he  protests  of  aRatkaora  Comenius,  did  not  recognize  this  principle.  It  taught 
vords,  and  words  only.  Rouseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  the  nundreds  of  humble 
eachers  whom  they  inspired,  burst  these  verbal  bonds  and  inaugurated  that  training 
)f  the  receptive  powers,  now  almost  universal,  by  which  the  pui)il  sees  things,  touches 
hin^,  handles  things,  and  is  not  held  at  arm's  length  by  the  interposition  of  words, 
.^his  IS  the  philosophy  of  the  object-lesson  and  it  ia  because  of  this  sound,  scientific  rea- 
on  for  its  existence,  that  it  has  become  permanently  established  in  the  school  room. 

TRAINma  OF  THE  EXFEE88IVE  FACULTIES  HAD  BEEN  LONG  NEGLECTED. 

VliUe  this  wonderful  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  receptive  faculties  was 
laking,  the  active  or  expressive  faculties  were  left  to  shift  for  tnemselves.  When 
re  examine  the  ordinary  course  of  study  with  reference  to  this  point  we  find  that 
lie  powers  of  expression  by  delineation  and  construction  are  entirely  overlooked, 
leading  and  writing  are  the  only  studies  in  the  traditional  group  that  train  expres- 
ion,  and  they  are  wholly  inadequate ;  and  until  very  recently  they  were  taught 
1  such  a  way  that  they  lost  most  of  their  disciplinary  value,  but  even  when  well 
lught,  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  full  demands  of  the  mental  j^wers  of  expres- 
ion,  for  they  rarely  x)ccupy  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  school  time,  except  in  the 
ery  lowest  primary  grades.  Furthermore,  they  must  be  supplemented  in  another 
irection  if  the  active  powers  are  to  be  trained  as  they  should  be.  The  advocates  of 
lanual  training  come  forward  and  demonstrate  that  their  scheme  of  instruction 
ill  adequately  and  properly  train  the  powers  of  expression.  The  powers  of  expres- 
on  by  delineation  and  construction,  are  trained  by  the  reciproc^  instruction  in 
rawing  and  in  constructive  work.  It  is  proved,  that  the  boy  who  can  draw  a  cube 
r  he  who  can  carve  or  mould  one  from  wood  or  clay,  knows  more  that  is  worth 
nowing  about  the  cube  than  he  who  can  merely  repeat  its  geometrical  definition. 

A  REMODEUNQ  OF  THE  FBESENT  CUBBICULUM  IS  A  NECESSITY. 

Because  of  this  psychological  and  practical  soundness  of  manual  training,  the 
rgument  in  its  favor,  calls  for  the  remodeling  of  the  present  curriculum.  Manual 
-aining  can  not  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  any  other  course  of  study;  it  must 
iter  on  a  plane  with  the  rest.  It  is  suggested  that  much  time  now  wasted  could 
R  saved  by  beti;er  methods  of  teaching,  that  logical  puzzles  over  which  so  much 
ine  is  now  spent  be  eliminated  from  arithmetic,  that  spelling  be  taught  in  con- 
met  ion  with  writing,  and  history  in  conjunction  with  reaoing.   The  time  thus  saved 

to  be  appropriated  in  about  equal  parts  to  drawing  and  constructive  work,  both 
)^other  to  occuoy  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  pupil's  time.  Drawing  lies 
t  the  basis  of  all  manual  training,  and  it  is  to  be  taught  in  every  grade  as  a  means 
t  expression  of  thought,  only  incidentally  as  an  art.  The  constructive  work  is  in 
laterial  adapted  to  the  child's  age  and  powers.  It  is  at  first  in  paper  and  paste  board, 
len  in  clay,  then  in  wood,  and  finally— in  the  academic  grades— in  metal.  These 
leans  are,  so  far  as  our  |>resent  experience  goes,  the  b^t  ones  for  the  training 
esired.  But  under  experience  and  deeper  insight  may  alter  or  improve  them  at 
ny  time,  just  as  our  readers  and  spellers  and  our  arithmetics  have  been  improved. 

The  curriculum  which  includes  manual  training,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  de- 
lands  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  its  proper  training,  is  bet- 
>r  suited  to  prepare  the  child  for  life  than  that  curriculum  which  does  not  include 
;.  The  school  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  as  the  condi- 
ions  of  intelligent  citizenship  change  with  the  advance  of  cMUzaJtion^  the  course  of 
tudy  must  chan^  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  theee  new  oonditioDs, 
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DIFFERENT  BRAS  DEMAND  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  EDUCATION. 

No  one  who  can  read  the  lessons  of  history  wiU  assert  that  the  idealljr  educated 
man  &  always  the  same.  Greek  education  sought  beauty,  mental  and  physicaJ : 
Roman  education  sought  power  and  eloquence ;  Monastic  education  sou^t  ascet- 
icism and  a  soul  dead  to  the  world ;  Rennaisance  education  sought  classical  culture 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  modem  educa- 
tion broadened  this  conception  of  culture  until  it  embraced  the  modem  literatures 
and  natural  science ;  and  common  school  education  in  the  United  States  in  those 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  broadening  its  ideal  yet  further,  and  is< 
now  demanding  that  the  pupil  be  so  trained  that  the  great,  busy  life  of  which  he  is 
so  soon  to  form  a  part,  be  not  altogether  strange  to  him  when  he  enters  it.  It 
demands  practicality.  It  demands  reality.  It  demands  that  the  observation,  tiio 
judgment  and  the  executive  faculty  be  trained  at  school  as  well  as  the  memory  and 
the  reason.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  three  former  are  the  most  important  facultit-s 
that  the  human  mind  possesses,  it  is  astonishing  how  completely  they  are  overlooked 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  study. 

From  the  rapid  increase  of  urbau  population  and  the  consequent 
lessening  of  former  opportunities  for  home  training  in  active,  out- 
door occupations,  the  mcreasing  need  for  such  training  as  is  now 
proposed  in  schools  is  set  forth: 

At  certain  stages  of  civilization  and  national  development,  there  is  a  natural 
training  of  the  expressive  or  active  powers  which  though  desultory,  is  by  no  means 
ineffective.  I  refer  to  the  training  which  is  the  result  of  an  active  out  of  door  life, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  The  country  boy  receives  this  training  in  the  hundred 
and  one  small  occupations  about  the  farm,  and  the  old-time  mechamc's  eon  obtained 
it  in  his  father's  shop.  The  conditions  which  once  made  this  natural  training  avail- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  the  risinj^  generation,  are  now  altered  and  the  altera- 
tion goes  on  year  by  year  with  increasing  rapidity. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  our  imprecedented  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development.  The  specialization  of  labor  has  destroyed  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  possibilities  and  the  growth  of  great  cities  is  rapidly  remov- 
ing the  other.  When  our  first  national  census  was  taken  in  1790,  only  one-thirtieth 
of  our  population  lived  in  cities  having  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  and  there  were 
only  six  such  cities  in  the  country.  Tneir  total  population  was  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  Albany  to-day.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  over  320  such  cities  and  their 
inhabitants  number  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  total  population.  This  fact  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  practical  life,  and  thus  on  the  public  school.  We 
must  remember  also,  that  oetween  1850  and  1880  our  manufactured  products  in- 
creased in  value  550  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  those  employed  in  factories  in- 
creased 825  per  cent.  This,  when  interpreted,  means  that  indefinitely  more  people 
than  ever  before  have  to  employ  their  observation,  their  judgment  and  their  exec- 
utive faculty,  and  employ  them  accuratelv  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  du- 
ties. For  them— and  through  them  for  all  of  us— the  conditions  of  practical  life 
have  changed  and  are  changing.  Has  the  school  responded  to  the  new  burdpDs 
thus  laid  upon  it  ?  The  argunlent  for  manual  training  says  no,  it  has  not.  A  more 
comprehensive,  a  broader,  a  more  practical  training  is  necessary. 

In  the  final  pages  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Butler  thus  sums  up  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  the  movement  in  various  places,  and  expresses 
his  convictions  of  its  significance  and  value. 

Now  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  purely  utilitarian  conception  of  the  school, 
with  what  we  may  call  the  dollars  and  cents  idea  of  education.  On  the  contrarr, 
I  cordially  endorse  the  pungent  aphorism  of  Dr.  Hunger :  **  Education  is  to  teach 
us  how  to  live,  not  how  to  make  a  living."  But  while  standing  firmly  on  that  plat- 
f oi-m  I  do  say,  that  if  the  best  and  most  complete  education  hapnens  to  aid  a  boy  in 
earning  his  hving,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  supplanted  by  something'less 
thorough  and  less  complete. 

The  movement  which  would  place  manual  training  in  the  school  course  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  educators  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  name  of  tlie  first  rank  that  is  in  opposition.  Huxley  and  Magnus 
in  England,  Sluys  in  Belgium,  Breal  and  Sahcis  in  France,  Salomon  in  Sweden. 
Paulsen  and  Goetze  in  Germany,  Hannak  in  Austria,  Seidel  in  Switzerland,  and 
Gabrielli  and  Borgna  in  Italy,  are  leading  the  thought  of  their  respective  conntrii'S 
on  this  subject.  In  Sweden,  in  France,  in  Germanv  and  in  the  United  States, 
professional  echoote  for  teachers,  are  expounding  the  philosophy  of  manual  trainiug 
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and  the  metiiods  of  teaching  it,  together  with  their  other  subjects  of  instruction. 
More  than  two  score  of  most  progressive  cities  of  this  country— several  of  them 
are  in  this  State— are  placing  manual  training  in  their  public  schools  as  fast  as  the 
means  at  their  command,  will  permit.  Successful  private  schools  in  New  York 
City,  St  Paul,  LouisvUle  and  elsewhere  are  doing  the  same  thing.  In  twenty-five 
of  our  States  and  Territories,  manual  training  of  some  kind  is  taught  in  some  man- 
ner. No  one  who  saw  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  manual  training  work  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  will  ever  forget  it.  It 
niarkea  a  progress  and  a  thoroughness  that  were  inspiring. 

THB  PROFOUND  IXPOSTANCE  AND  SIONIFICANOE  OF  THIS  MOVEMBNT. 

A  movement  at  once  so  philosophical  and  so  far  reaching  as  that  in  favor  of  man- 
ual training,  has  not  come  into  educational  thought  since  Comenius  burst  the  bonds 
of  Mediaevahsm  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  educational  question  of  the 
time.  Other  matters  are  important  as  affecting  administration,  organization, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  other  details,  all  having  to  do  with  applications  of  princi- 
ple; but  the  manual  training  movement  is  a  principle  itself.  As  might  have  been 
predicted,  it  meets  with  no  little  opposition  and  considerable  misrepresentation. 
The  forces  of  conservatism  are  arrayea  against  it  as  something  new ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
less well  that  it  is  so.  For  education  is  altogether  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
swayed  by  any  and  every  crude  theory.  Any  new  movement  to  establish  itself  in 
education,  must  run  a  gauntlet  of  opposition  and  criticism,  the  safe  passage  of 
which,  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  This  gauntlet  of  manual  training  has  success- 
fully run  and  it  is  to-day,  the  newest  phase  of  educational  thought.  In  the  fiist  place 
it  is  a  deduction  from  one  increasingly  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  mind, 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  meets  the  demands  for  a  more  practical  education  made 
by  the  conditions  of  contemporary  life.  It  so  happens,  and  happily,  that  the  educa- 
tion which  our  increased  scientific  knowledge  points  us  to  as  the  llest,  is  more  prac- 
tical, and  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  than  that  which  it  super- 
sedes. 

On  December  26, 1888,  Dr.  Butler,  as  chairman  of  a  "  special  com- 
mittee on  manual  training,"  made  a  report  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  an  association  of  school 
superintendents,  teachers  and  of  educators.  This  report  fills  several 
pages,  and  is  a  plea  for  the  broadening  of  the  meanmg  given  to  the 
term  "Manual  Training"  summing  up  as  follows: 

That  delineation  and  construction  are  natural,  early  and  simple  modes  of  thought- 
expressions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  needs  no  demonstration  before  this  Council. 
That  these  modes  of  mental  activity^  should  be  trained  at  school,  where  the  sense- 
perception,  the  memory,  the  reasomn^  power  and  the  verbal  expression  of  thought 
are  trained,  also  needs  no  demonstration.  The  statement  must  oe  accepted  as  true 
as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  for  the  proposition  that  certain  mental  powers  shall  be  inten- 
tionally omitted  from  the  school-training,  has  not  as  yet  found  any  conscious  defend- 
ers, though  numerous  cases  might  be  cited  when  men  have  unconsciously  argued  in 
support  of  it. 

The  ^wers  of  thought-expression  by  delineation  and  by  construction  are  among 
the  activities  for  which  Froebel  made  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  Kindergarten. 
The  principle  underlying  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual  Training  School  is  one 
and  the  same.  It  must  be  recognized  and  its  application  extended  to  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  Tlien  we  may  speak  of  the  Manual  Training  Movement,  and 
mean  something  definite  therebv ;  and  we  may  stiU  speak  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  and  mean  a  school  which  represents  the  principle  of  the  Manual  Training 
Movement  in  the  instruction  it  offers  to  pupils  of  nigh-school  age. 

We  urge  upon  the  Council  the  determmation  to  use  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  It 
IS  the  sense  which  is  warranted  by  educational  history,  and  the  only  sense  tliat 
views  manual  training  as  involving  the  application  of  a  great  pedagogic  principle, 
and  not  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the  methods  of  high-school  instruction  alone. 
We  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

'^H^herecM,  there  are  several  and  conflicting  uses  of  the  term  Mtmual  Training, 
he  It  hereby 

Revived,  That  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education  defines  Manual  Training  as 
training  in  thought-expression  by  other  means  than  gesture  and  verbal  language, 
ui  Huch  a  carefully  graaed  course  of  study  as  shall  also  provide  adequate  training 
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for  the  judgment  and  the  executive  faculty.    This  training  will  necessarily  inchide 
drawing  and  constructive  work,  but  experience  alone  can  determine  by  what  i^>e- 
cial  means  this  instruction  may  best  be  given." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Mur&at  Butler, 

Chairman. 
December  26, 1888. 

(On  February  7, 1889,  the  special  committee  on  "Manual  Training"' 
appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  .Education  made  a  re- 
port on  manual  training,  having  been  appointed  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tion passed  May  23,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  making  "an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  or  Manual  Training, 
and  to  recommend  the  best  method  or  methoas  for  the  incorporation 
of  manual  training  in  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  to  prepare 
a  course  of  study  on  the  same.''^ 

After  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  use 
of  the  term  "Manual  Training" by  educators,  or  by  trade  teachers, 
they  find  that  as  a  branch  of  common  school  instruction,  it  rests  upon 
a  sound  theoretical  basis  by  reason  of  the  training  offered  by  it  to 
the  mental  faculties. 

The  fact  that  it  first  attracted  attention  at  the  Centennial  in  187>j 
is  recorded,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  for  ten  years  its  progress 
was  slow,  but  that  since  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  pedagogical  basis 
it  has  rapidly  extended.  The  following  passages  recite  such  action 
in  regard  to  it  as  has  been  taken  by  the  States,  and  concisely  define 
the  term. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW  JKBSEY. 

A  Commission  to  investigate  manual  trainins:^  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the'  autlft>rity  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  will  soon 
present  a  report.  In  Maryland,  a  similar  Commission  has  been  suggested  and  wiU 
probably  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  In  New  York,  the  Legislature  has  passed 
one  or  more  acts  favorable  to  manual  training.  In  our  own  State  the  subject  lias 
received  favorable  consideration  from  two  Legislatures.  By  an  act  approved  April 
28,  1887,  it  was  provided  thJEit,  **  Whenever,  in  any  school  district  in  this  State,  there 
shall  have  been  raised  by  special  school  tax  or  hy  subscription,  or  both,  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  in  such  diistrict  <^  a 
school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  industrial 
education  to  the  course  of  study  now  pursued  in  the  school  or  schools  oi  said 
district,  there  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  out  of  the  income  of  the  schoc^l 
fimd,  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  district  as  foresaid » etc.**  In 
1888  this  law  was  amended  and  tne  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  district  in  order  to 
entitle  it  to  an  appropriation  from  the  State,  was  reduced  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  amendment  has  served  to  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
districts  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  law.  Alreadv  a  number  of  8cho<il 
districts  in  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  these  laws,  and  others  contemplate 
doing  so.  Montclair,  Paterson, '  Vineland,  Morristown,  Orange,  EUizabeth.  and 
other  places  have  already  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  have 
received  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Fund  in  aid  of  manual  training.  It  is 
now  taught  in  those  districts  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum.  Tibat  it  is 
abundantly  successful  cannot  be  Questioned,  for  the  testhnony  to  its  suooess  is 
unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  teacners  and  school  officers  who  have  studied  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  and  watched  its  results. 

THE  TERM  MANUAL   TRAININQ  DEFINED. 

It  seems  essential,  that  some  brief  description  of  what  Manual  Training' inchides 
be  given.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  trains  the  judgment  and  the  execti- 
tive  faculty  as  well  as  the  powers  of  thought— expression  by  delineation  or  drawing. 
and  by  construction  or  making.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  broad  application  of  the  term 
**  Manual  Training,"  but  it  is  in  our  jndgment  the  one  which  should  be  chosen  and 
adhered  to.  (Manual  Training  is  occasionally  used  as  signifying  p^p^^^rcisss  in 
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the  use  of  tools  employed  in  working  wood  and  iron,  and  it  is  by  reference  to  this 
use,  that  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  Schools  are  so 
called.  But  Manual  Training  has  given  its  nanie  to  a  ^reat  educational  movement, 
one  which  recognizes  the  human  activities  and  expressive  powers  and  demands  that 
they  be  trained  and  developed  at  schooL  It  includes  the  Kindergarten,  drawing 
and  form  study,  constructive  work  in  pa^r,  clay,  paste-board,  wood  and  metal — 
these  latter  materials  being  varied  to  suit  the  pupil's  age  and  powers,  and  also 
sewing  and  cooking.  ^  Some  cities  and  some  institutions  have  included  a  portion  of 
these  subjects  in  theUschool  course,  and  some  have  made  place  for  them  all.  The 
l^ter  is  the  course  which  must  be  pursued  sooner  or  later,  and  which  should  be 
continually  kept  in  mind.  The  city  schools  will  naturally  be  able  to  progress  In 
this  matter  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  country,  but  the  latter  can  make  a 
b^^inning  by  introducing  sewing  for  girls,  simple  tool  work  for  boys,  as  well  as 
drawing  and  form  study  for  all  the  pupils.  The  expense  which  this  involves  will 
be  stated  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. . 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  report  closes  as  follows : 

It  seems  to  us  desirable  also,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  lay  down 
certain  definite  rules  by  which  it  will  be  guided  in  the  future  in  approving  or  dis- 
approving courses  of  study  in  manual  training,  which  come  before  it  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Cliapter  88,  Laws  of  1888,  Section  1.  In  our  opinion,  this 
approval  should  be  withheld  whenever  drawing  and  form  study  is  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  proposed  course  of  study.  It  should  also  be  withheld  imless 
dmwing  and  form  study  is  supplemented  by  constructive  work  of  some  sort  or 
grade.  This  constructive  work  mi6;ht  be  represented  by  Kindergarten  or  by  clay 
work,  wood-working,  sewing  or  cooking.  By  establishing  such  a  regulation  as  is 
here  recommended,  the  intent  of  the  law  will  be  most  efficiently  caiTi^  out  and  the 
interests,  of  the  school  be  best  served. 

We  append  to  this  report  an  outline  of  a  proper  course  of  study  in  the  manual 
training  studies.    It  has  been  prepared  with  much  labor,  but  is  meant  only  as  a  sug- 
g^tion  to  be  adopted  and  improved  upon ;  it  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  be  com- 
plied with.    An  estimate  of  the  exi)ense  necessary  in  certain  cases  is  also  appended. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  • 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Chairman, 
Andrew  A.  Smalley, 
Cornelius  Shepherd, 
Charles  W.  Fuller. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Randolph,  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted 
aa  the  sense  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newell,  the  State  Superintendent  was  directed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  emphasis  is  riven  to  the  necessity  that  the 
study  of  drawing  be  kept  up.  The  following  suggestions  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  various  grades  of  schools,  show  what  Dr.  Butler  and 
his  confreres  would  include  under  the  term  **  Manual  Training," 
No  provision,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  made  for  training  in  metal  work, 

appendix. 

The  following  details  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  included  under  the 
term  Manual  'nraining,  are  given  in  order  to  ^ide  trustees,  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  outlining  and  organizing  these  studies. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  in  the  lower  primary  grades  should  be  arranged  to  supplement  the  various 
kindergarten  occupations  of  sewing,  cutting,  folding  and  weaving,  as  well  as  pre- 
pare children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  for  the  more  difficult  kinos  of 
sewiuf^.  During  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course,  the  child  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  materials  to  be  used,  by  means  of  object  lessons  upon  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
paper  and  its  manufacture,  weaving,  steel  and  its  manufacture,  emery,  needles  and 
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pins  and  their  manufacture,  etc.  The  child  should  also  learn  how  to  wear  and  n^^ 
the  thimble,  the  proper  position  to  sit  in  while  sewing,  the  measuring  of  the  threaU, 
threading  the  needle  and  making  a  knot    Also  the  proper  use  of  the  scissors. 

nien  will  follow  the  various  operations  in  sewing,  as  arranged  and  developed  in 
courses  of  study  already  prepared.  Sewing  may  profitably  be  taught  twice  a  week, 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  each  period.  It  should  be  taught  to  girls  in  all  the  pn- 
mary  and  grammar  grades.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  equipment  and  material 
necessary  to  give  two  lessons  in  sewmg  a  week  throughout  the  scnbol  year  to  a  cla::^ 
of  forty  pupite  is  $10.00. 

COOKINa. 

>  Instruction  in  cooking  may  be  begun  in  the  lowest  grammar  grade.  Instzuction 
in  cooking  should  be  connected  as  much  as  possible  with  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects. In  schools  where  natural  science  is  taught,  a  particularly  close  connection 
can  be  established. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  making  and  care  of  fires  and  the  chemistry  of 
combustion;  then  proceeds  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  food  preparation,  by 
boiling,  broiling,  stewing,  roasting,  etc.  The  clasB  room  work  should  include  talks 
on  the  chemistry  of  foocte,  the  relative  nutritive  power  of  various  foods,  and  ques- 
tions of  food  economy,  etc. 

The  instruction  should  be  given  twice  a  week,  in  lessons  an  hour  in  length,  through- 
out the  grammar  grade.  A  room  must  be  set  apart  and  fitted  up  for  tins  instruc- 
tion. A  class  of  twenty  can  be  easily  instructed  at  one  time,  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment for  such  a  class  is  about  $80.  The  materials  used  will  cost  on  an  average  $1 
per  lesson. 

DRAWINa  AND  JPORM  STUDY. 

Drawing  is  to  be  taught  primarily  as  a  mode  for  the  expression  of  thought.  It 
should  always  be  based  upon  objects  or  models  and  never  on  copies  or  tracings.  In 
the  lower  primary  classes,  the  pupils  should  study  the  sphere,  cube,  atid  cylinder 
as  tvpical  forms.  These  are  to  oe  studied  first  as  wholes.  These  forms  should  be 
modelled  in  clay  by  the  pupils  as  sJso  objects  based  on  these  solids.  Paste  board 
tablets  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  circle,  square  and  oblong.  These  tablets  may 
be  arranged  in  various  ways  as  an  exercise  m  simple  design.  At  this  time,  the 
pupU  must  be  taught  the  correct  position  of  the  body  in  drawing  and  the  proper 
method  of  holding  the  pencil.  The  eaffircises  in  movement  are  taught  first  by  move- 
ment in  the  air,  then  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper  from  models  and 
tablet  arrangements. 

The  work  in  the  higher  primary  and  grammar  grades  is  a  development  and 
extension  of  the  preliminary  work  as  above  outlined.  The  connection  of  drawiiii^ 
with  object  lessons  and  with  instruction  in  other  branches  is  very  close,  and  should 
be  brought  out  in  the  teaching. 

A  sufficient  stock  of  models,  tablets,  paper  and  pencils,  to  equip  an  entire  school 
of  four  primary  and.  four  grammar  grades  for  a  yearns  work  in  drawing,  can  be 
purchased  for  about  $120.00.  The  major  portion  of  this  expense  is  for  permanent 
equipment,  and  need  not  be  renewed  for  many  years.  Clay  for  modelling,  usuaily 
costs  two  cents  per  pound,  and  two  hundred  pounds  will  suffice  for  one  school  for 
a  year;  the  same  clay  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Drawing  and  form  study  should  occupy  not  less  than  one  forty-minute  period 
daily,  throughout  the  school  course. 

WOOD  woRKma. 

Working  in  wood  with  carpenter's  tools,  is  the  form  of  constructive  work  gener- 
ally approved  and  in  use,  for  pupils  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards.  A  separ- 
ate room  must  be  provided  for  it.  Thirty  pupils  may  be  taught  at  once,  and  fifteen 
double  benches,  costing  about  $15.00  each,  are  to  be  provided.  The  full  equip- 
ment of  necessary  tools  costs  about  $10.00  per  set,  or  $300.00  for  the  thirty  sets. 
$25.00  additional  will  provide  such  general  tools  and  fixtures  as  are  essential. 
These  tools  will  last  a  number  of  years  if  properly  cared  for.  The  material  used  in 
the  wood  working  classes  is  quite  inexpensive  and  should  not  cost  over  $1.00  per 
pupil  for  the  entire  school  year.  Two  lessons  per  week  of  an  hour's  duration  each 
are  desirable. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

This  fundamental  and  all  important  branch  of  school  work  is  very  inexpensiTe. 
$60.00  will  equip  a  Kindergarten  for  twenty-five  children  and  the  subsequeot 
annual  expense  is  very  light.    All  children  should  spend  the  year  before  entering 
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the  primary  school  in  the  Kindergarten,  find  for  some  chOdren,  two  years  are  nec- 
essary. The  Kindergarten  is  now  incorporated  in  the  school  systems  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  and  many  of  its  methods  have  found  application  in  primary 
mstniction  in  Paterson  and  other  places  in  this  State. 

With  tMs  concise  compilation  from  the  latest  ''reports"  by  Dr. 
Butler  and  others,  it  is  believed  that  the  advanced  position  of  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  as  promulgated  in  the  year  1889  is 
f uUv  and  fairly  presented. 

Blere  this  paper  was,  it  was  thought,  definitely  ended ;  but,  as 
these  proofs  are  received  from  the  printer  for  the  author's  revision,^ 
the  aamirably  printed  volume  of  the  Eeport  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvama,  by  the  Industrial  Education  Commission,  comes  to 
hand,  through  the  courtesy  of  President  George  W.  Atherton,  of 
State  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.*  This  is  the  report 
referred  to  above  by  Dr.  Butler,  as  soon  to  appear.  It  is  received 
too  late  to  permit  of  extended  notice,  even  if  the  present  volume  did 
not  already  exceed  desirable  limits  of  size.     It  is,  however,  so  com- 

i)rehensive  in  its  scope,  and  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  accessible 
iteratnre  on  this  subject,  that  room  is  found  for  such  extracts  as 
will  serve  to  show  its  origin,  purpose,  and  character.  This  large 
octavo  volume  printed  on  calendered  paper,  with  some  sixty  pages 
of  illustrations,  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
new  educational  movement,  and  an  unusually  handsome  example  of 
official  bookmaking. 
An  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature. 
The  report  proper  is  comprised  in  twenty-four  pages.  It  begins 
as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 
The  Commission  appointed  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  subject  of  Industrial 
Education,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 
The  L^islature  at  its  last  session  adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution : 
"  Resolved  (if  the  House  of  Representatives  concur).  That  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized  ana  requested  to  appoint  a  Commission  consisting  of  not  more  than  five 
persons,  citizens  of  this:  Commonwealth,  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  industrial 
education,  including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  alread^r  carried  on 
in  PemMylvania  and  elsewhere  ;  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  it 
in  its  several  grades,  whether  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or  by  both  combined ; 
how  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public 
instruction ;  the  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments, 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  m  the  existing  system  of  normal  schools  to 
enable  tiiem  to  provide  such  training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  as  now  organized  in  this  State,  with  such  other  inquiries  as 
the  Commission  may  itself  institute  or  be  requested  by  the  Governor  to  undertake. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  nec- 
essary expenses  and  clerk  hire  actually  incurred  and  approved  by  the  Governor.'* 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  his  excellency  the  Governor,  May  19,  1887,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  **  appointed  to  serve  on 'the  said  Com- 
mission" :  George  W.  Atherton,  LXi.  D.,  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Girard  College ;  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Ph.D.,  Kutztown,  Pa.;  George  J.  Luckey,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Colonel  Theodore 
w.  B^n,  Norristown,  Pa. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  ABEANOBD. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Supreme  Court  chamber,  Harris- 
"Wg,  December  9, 1887,  and  organized  by  appointing  George  W.  Atherton,  chair- 
'"^an,  and  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  clerk.    After  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  reso- 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  Appendices.     Harrisburg :   Edwin  K.  Myers,  State  Printer. 
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lution,  the  following  specific  topics  of  inquiry  were  adopted  as  embodying  its  i 
tiai  points : 

1.  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades,  and  by  what  methods,  industrial  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  outside  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  branch  of  public  education. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  methods  it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  several  grade;: 
of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  practicability  of  introducing  or  extend- 
ing it  in  such  schools,  city  and  rural. 

3.  (a)  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades,  and  by  what  methods  it  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  private  institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  relation  of  such  work  t«> 
other  forms  of  education,  to  public  charities  and  reformatories,  to  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  to  the  general  interests  of  society. 

•  (6)  The  best  methods  of  enlarging  and  extending  such  work,  having  in  vieir  al>i3 
the  question  of  its  more  or  lees  direct  connection  with  existing  puUic  systems  or 
agencies. 

4.  (a)  The  best  means  and  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  it  in  iu 
several  grades :  Whether  by  State  action,  or  by  local  action,  or  by  both  combined. 

(6)  How  far  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the  present  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  what  (if  any)  changes  of  law  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  that  end. 

5.  The  best  methods  of  training  suitable  teachers. 

(a)  Changes  (if  any)  required  for  this  purpose  in  the  present  system  of  normal 
schools. 

(b)  (Changes  (if  any)  required  to  enable  the  normal  schools  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  present  public  school  system. 

6.  As  to  each  of  the  foregoing  topics : 

How  far  the  educational  element  should  be  incorporated  into  such  training,  as 
distinguished  from  the  strictly  trade,  apprentice,  or  technical  element. 

In  order  to  make  the  proposed  invesbgation  as  thorough  as  possible  in  the  several 
directions  thus  suggested,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  assign  these  special  liness  <»f 
inquiry  to  the  different  members  of  the  Ck>mmission,  the  results  in  each  case  to  be 
fiuaUy  reviewed  by  the  Ck>mmission  as  a  whole. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  REQUESTED  TO  VISIT  EUROPE. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

*'  Resolved f  That  the  chairman  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  requested,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Ck)mmis8ion  (and  as  far  as  practicable)  to  .visit  such  places  and  insti- 
tutions in  Europe  as  furnish  the  most  systematic  and  successful  instances  of  indus- 
trial education,  as  far  as  he  may  deem  inquiries  in  that  direction  likely  to  aid  the 
Commission  in  discharging  the  duties  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Commonwealth.'* 

The  individual  members  of  the  Commission  have  pursued  the  several  lines  of 
inquiry  thus  indicated,  and  the  Commission,  as  a  body,  has  met  from  time  to  time 
to  compare  views  and  to  combine  the  results  of  investigation,  continuing  that  prt>- 
cedure  until  shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  present  Legislature.  They  have 
singly  or  as  a  body  visited  many  portions  of  our  ovm  State ;  have  conferred  with 
leading  representatives  of  educational  and  business  interests  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, ana  elsewhere ;  have  visited  a  few  institutions  in  other  States ;  and  the 
cliairman,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Qovemor. 
spent  between  two  and-  three  months  in  an  investigation  of  the  same  subject  in 
England,  France  and  Belgium.  Besides  this,  the  members  of  the  Commission  haw 
sought  to  make  use  of  all  available  sources  of  information  in  the  way  of  print^l 
reports,  discussions,  treatises,  etc.,  and,  divesting  themselves  of  all  preoonceivtHi 
opmions  which  could  interfere  with  the  thorou^lmess  and  impartiality  of  their 
work,  have  diligently  addressed  tliemselves  to  the  inquiries  marked  out  for  them  by 
tlie  resolution  above  quoted. 

ESPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

'  It  should  perhaps  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  without  neglecting  other  branches  of 
inquiry,  they  have  considered  themselves  especiallj^  charged  witli  the  auQetion  as 
stated,  in  tlie  words  of  the  resolution,  '*  How  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incor- 
porate it  [industrial  education]  into  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction,  antl 
the  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments.*^  In  order  t«> 
reach  definite  results,  they  have  endeavored  to  ascertain. 

First  To  what  extent  and  with  what  results  such  instruction  has  been  actuall.r 
established  as  a  part  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States  and  elsewben-; 

Second,  Wliether  the  introduction  of  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  is  desirable;  and, 

TJiird,  Whether,  if  desirable,  it  is  also  practicable.     Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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In  the  appendices  to  the  report  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  material,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  such  inquiry,  showing  to  wliat  extent  industrial  education  has 
been  snocessfuU^  established  in  many  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  presenting 
the  views  of  eminent  men  in  the  various  walks  of  life  as  to  ite  general  results.  This 
material  cannotprof ess  to  be  more  than  a  meagre  selection  from  the  great  mass  within 
reach.  The  difficulty  has  been  not  to  find  material  enough,  but  to  select  from  the 
profusion  accessible,  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  portions.  The 
guiding  principle  in  this  selection  has  been  to  present  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ence in  oifferent  branches  of  the  work ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  practical 
assistance  to  institutions  and  localities,  a  few  courses  and  methods  now  in  success- 
ful operation  are  given,  with  some  statements  of  the  expense  involved.  Theoretical 
views  have  been  given  weight  only  so  far  as  they  have  proved  the  basis  of  sound 
experience. 

The  terms.  Industrial  Education,  Technical  Education  and  Man- 
ual Training,  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  defined. 

The  fact  that  Governments  have  long  since  established  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  training  of  the  higher  and  official  classes,  is  noted, 
and  the  further  fact  of  a  recent  notable  movement  towards  "the 
diffusion  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  among  the  masses  of 
the  people"  in  several  European  countries  is  recorded.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  appointed  bjr  Great  Britain  in 
1881,  and  the  exhaustive  report  made  bjr  tliis  Commission,  are  referred 
to;  selections  from  this  report  being  given  in  Appendix  II. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States  is  then  concisely  summarized 
with  quotations  from  various  sources.  The  following  suggestive 
and  interesting  view  of  the  results  of  various  systems  of  education 
occurs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  present  industrial  condition  of  nearly  everv 
European  country,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  several  countries  in  South 
America,  is  the  extensive  employment  of  Germans  in  all  positions  requiring  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge.  It  iB,  in  a  scientific  and  industrial  sense,  a  veritable 
"  Teutonic  invasion,"  and  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  long-continued,  intelligent 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  German  governments  to  provide  for  their  people 
the  best  possible  technical  instruction.  But  their  general  school  system  is  still  de- 
fective on  the  practical  side.  The  English,  the  French  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  excel  the  Germans  in  mental  aptitude  and  in  adaptability  to  the  varying 
requirements  of  circumstances.  The  educated  German  works  on  well  considered 
and  secure  lines;  but  he  works  by  routine.  The  Frenchman;  the  Englishman  and 
the  American  follow  a  less  vigorous  method,  but  work  with  more  facility,  and 
adopt  changes  more  easily.  An  interesting  statement  on  this  point  is  given  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmission,  from  a  gentleman  who  has  resided 
several  years  in  Europe,  and  has  been  a  close  observer  of  social  and  economic 
movements: 

Bonn,  November  18, 1888. 
Yesterday  I  went  with  one  of  the  professors  of  national  economy,  with  six  or 
slight  of  his  students,  to  visit  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
employing  seven  hundred  hands  and  sending  its  wares  in  large  quantities  to  both 
Sngland  and  the  United  States.  Its  clays  are  brought  from  England  and  a  large 
iart  of  its  wares  are  sent  back  to  England— a  nut  for  English  free  trade  to  crack 
)y  and  by.  The  foreman  or  supermtendent  who  was  sent  by  the  proprietor  to 
itrcompany  our  party,  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  surprised  me  with  the  statement 
hat  the  British  technical  education  is  better  than  the  German,  and  that  the  Ger- 
tian  lotteries  and  porcelain  manufactories  send  to  England  for  superintendents.  I 
old  him  of  the  different  opinion  prevailing  in  London  last  winter.  He  replied  he 
:new  the  British  opinion,  but  said  it  is  a  mistake.  The  German  polytechnic  schools 
each  science,  and  their  men  excel  the  English  in  science,  but  they  get  no  practice, 
,nd  when  they  finish  their  studies  at  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  they  will  not 
srork,  and  are  too  old  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  the  practice  thoroughly.  The 
ilngliflh  student  is  a  workman  who  labors  through  the  aay  and  goes  to  the  night 
laHses  of  South  Kensington  or  the  City  of  London  College  or  elsewhere,  and  masters 
he  science  at  the  same  time,  he  is  learning  the  art.  So  when  a  practical  superin- 
f ndent  is  wanted  the  Englishman  ia  sent  for.  Such  he  said  was  his  own  history. 
Vliether  it  is  true  in  other  than  pottery  manufactures  he  did  not  say.    The  tiling 
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is  worth  considering.  Per  contra,  the  proprietor  told  us  that  the  truning  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  drawing,  etc.,  in  the  Volks-schule  here  gave  him  much  cheapt-r 
decorators,  of  whom  he  employs  two  hundred,  than  the  English  get.  Most  of  tht- 
English  decorators  and  porcelain  painters  are  artists  requiring  high  wages ;  in  thi> 
establishment  we  saw  many  bo;f s  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  at  work  paintii.g 
or  filling  out  with  colors  the  printed  designs.  So  Grerman^r  is  still  ahead  in  chea^^ 
ness  and  undersells  England  m  the  flnglish  markets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  that  the  proposal  t«  i 
introduce  Manual  Training  in  public  schools  meets  with  the  wann 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

The  only  real  question  is,  whether  manual  training  as  introduced  m  so  nnaii> 
places,  is  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  tlie  desired  result.  On  this  point  opinions  wil: 
naturally  differ ;  but-we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  having  approaclied  the  consideni- 
tion  of  the  subject  with  the  single  purpose  of  ascertainmg  and  stating  '*  the  truib. 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  tenn- 
mony  of  thoughtful  observers  which  have  come  imder  our  notice  points  with  alm<>>t 
absolute  unammity  in  one  direction.  We  are  persuaded  that  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  supplies  a  deeply  felt  need;  that  its  processes  have  become  weli 
enough  established  to  enable  any  community  to  enter  upon  its  intelligently  and 
successfully;  that  it  involves  no  great  expense  or  difficulty;  that  it  should  be  intn.*- 
duced  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  every  grade,  beginning  with  kindergarten  work : 
and  that  it  promises  the  richest  results  to  the  great  body  of  our  people,  fthysicalls . 
intellectually  and  morally. 

It  will  not  diminish  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools  as  they  ni>w 
exist,  but  will  increase  both  ;  it  will  not  divert  our  children  away  from  industrial 

Eursuits,  but  direct  them  towards  them ;  it  will  not  result  in  the  teaching  of  traiU^ 
y  the  pubhc  schools,  but  will  train  the  body  of  youth,  intelligently  prepared  t<> 
enter  upon  all  trades ;  it  wiU  not  interfere  with  the  highest  inteUectual  traming  i>f 
those  who  are  designed  for  prof essional  pursuits,  but  will  give  a  body  of  coinm<4i 
knowledge  and  common  skill  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stadente  of 
all  professions ;  it  will  not  lower  the  standard  of  instruction,  but  will  elevate  it;  and. 
apart  from  its  influence  on  the  schools,  it  will  help  to  give  dignity  and  efficisQcy  to 
every  form  of  useful  labor. 

After  quoting  a  passage  on  the  value  to  manufacturers  of  educat^^^l 
labor,  from  the  "  Special  Report  on  Industrial  Education  in  tlif 
United  States,"  issued  by  this  Bureau,  in  1883,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  of  Manual  Training  is  thus  stated : 

SUOCBSS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

We  have  already  said,  but  we  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  the  views  here  pieeente*! 
by  the  Commission  are  such — and  such  only  —  as  have  been  sustained  by  amj^ie 
experience.  Wlierever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  manual  training 
into  the  public  schools — whether  in  a  special  school,  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  t\w 
general  system  as  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  manj  other  places, —  wheUier  it 
has  been  supported  by  appropriations,  from  the  municipal  treasury,  or  by  private* 
contributions  of  public-spirited  citizens,  the  result  has  been  the  same ;  teachers. 
pupils  and  parents  vie  with  each  other  in  their  testimony  to  its  healthful  and  bent-* 
ncial  influence.  We  believe  that  no  instance  can  be  fpund  where  the  work,  havin>: 
once  been  begun  by  the  proper  authorities,  has  been  allowed  to  stop  or  to  diminish  : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  every  case  where  even  a  smaU  and  tenta- 
tive beginning  has  been  made,  with  t^ie  least  possible  expenditure  of  money,  tlie 
work  has  been  increased  with  the  growing  approval  and  confidence  of  the  entire 
community.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system 
in  the  face  of  doubt  and  hesitancy  at  the  beginning,  but  in  obedience  to  the  growing 
demands  of  public  sentiment,  is  that  of  New  York  citj^.  In  accordance  with  th»* 
recommendations  of  a  committee,  the  Board  of  Education  provided  for  the  begin- 
ning of  such  training  in  a  few  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  the  city,  in 
February,  1888.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  and  of  parents  in  the  work  increaseti  s*> 
rapidly  that  it  was  extended,  on  the  application  of  the  local  school  trustees  into  a 
large  additional  number  of  schools,  until,  in  November  of  tlie  same  year,  nearly 
ten  thousand  children  were  receiving  that  fonn  of  instruction. 

Thetojiicsof  ''Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools,"  "TheNet^l 
of  Teachers/'  ''The  Normal  Schools,"  "Manual  Training  in  Ee- 
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formatories,"  "  Manual  Trailing  for  Young  Women,"  and  *'  The 
Kindergarten"  are  each  in  turn  briefly  considered.  The  report 
closes  as  follows : 

We  beg  leave,  finally,  to  submit  the  following  recommendationB : 

(1)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  each 
State  Normal  school,  with  a  prescribed  course  of  wood  work  for  all  students,  iron 
work  for  young  men,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  young  women,  such  courses  to 
be  subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time  imder  proper  authority,  and  to  include 
an  amount  of  wood  work  not  exceeding  what  on  an  average  could  be  accomplished 
ill  a  single  course  of  twelve  weeks  (or  in  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each),  it  the  work 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  principal  portion  of  the  time  to  this  course  of  exer- 
cise ;  the  amount  of  iron  work  to  be  left  optional  with  each  institution.  The  work 
should  be  accompanied  at  every  step,  with  a  progressive  course  in  drawing. 

(2)  That  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  made  to  each  State  Normal 
school  for  the  establishment  of  the  proper  plant,  including  building,  tools,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  and  a  further  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  annually  for  maintenance. 

(3)  That  after  April,  1890,  no  certificate  or  diploma  be  granted  by  a  normal  school 
to  any  pupil  or  graduate,  who  shall  not  have  completed  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
six  weeks^  course  in  wood  work,  as  already  mentioned. 

(4)  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  pursuing  this  course  of  training 
to  teachers  already  employed,  and  who  may  wish  to  acquire  it,  provision  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  at  present  of  a  short  summer  course  in  wood  work  and  iron 
work  at  the  State  College  where  such  instruction  has  been  maintained  for  several 
years. 

(5)  That  the  State  make  a  moderate  annual  appropriation  to  be  given  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  such  districts  as  shall  undertake  the  establishment  of  manual  training  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  public  schools,  with  specific  provision,  however,  that 
such  funds,  whether  provided  by  the  State  or  the  district,  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
teaching  of  specific  trades. 

(6)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  required  study 
in  every  school  in  the  State,  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

(7)  Tnat  the  law  require  every  district  in  its  subsequent  erection  or  arrangement 
of  buildings  for  school  purposes,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  a  room  or  rooms  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  manual  training. 

(8)  That  proviMon  be  made  or  authorized  for  the  grouping  of  rural  schools,  for 
the  purposes  of  manual  training,  in  such  a  way  that,  either  the  scholars  from 
schools  included  in  each  group  may  go  in  sections  from  each  school  to  some  one 
conveniently  located,  there  to  receive  instruction  in  manual  training,  or  that  a 
special  instructor  in^jnanual  training  may  be  appointed,  whose  time  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  school  in  turn. 

(9)  That  for  the  puri)Ose  of  securing  direct  encouragement,  oversight,  guidance 
and  inspection  of  all  such  work  in  the  State,  a  specisl  Deputv  Superintendent  of 
Pubhc  instruction  be  appointed  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  with  a  sufii- 
cient  salary  to  secure  service  of  the  highest  order,  who  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  special  duty  as  inspector  for  manual  train- 
ing. 

(10)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  manual  training, 
arranged  upon  an  educational  method  and  for  educational  ends,  in  connection  with 
a  prescribed  course  of  elementary  studies,  into  the  reformatory  institutions  provided 
by  the  State  for  youth  of  both  sexes ;  but  that  in  such  cases  no  attempt  be  made  to 
teach  specific  trades,  except  so  far  as  such  trades  may  be  necessarily  carried  on  for 
tlie  puT^poee  of  supplying  articles  needed  for  consumption  in  the  institutions  them- 
selves. 

(11)  If  the  Ck)mmi8sion  may  venture  to  suggest  a  recommendation  upon  a  subject 
not  intrusted  to  it  by  the  resolution  imder  which  it  was  appointed,  we  would  re- 
spectfully but  most  earnestly  recommend  that  any  change  which  may  be  made  in 
tfee  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  shall  require  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  at  least  in  wood-work  for  boys  and  sewing  and 
cooking  for  girls,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

For  lUustrative  material  forming  a  small  part  of  that  upon  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  are  based,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  ** Accompanying 
planers  "  and  appendices. 

BespectfuUy  submitted.  Geo.  W.  Atherton. 

A.  H.  Fetterolf. 
Nathan  C.  Schaepfer. 


George  J.  Luckey,t|p 
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The  twenty-five  following  pages  are  given  to  "Accompanyiiii: 
Papers ;"  the  first  two,  A  and  B,  are  "memoranda by  Col.  Tneo.  AV. 
Bean."  The  first  treats  of  the  present  school  law  of  Pennsylvania 
in  relation  to  Manual  Training,  in  which  he  argues  that  there  i> 
nothing  to  prevent  its  introduction  in  the  public  schools.  In  B,  th^ 
legislation  of  other  States  is  recorded.  Tnat  of  Massachusetts,  an! 
of  New  Jersey,  has  already  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  RejM>ri. 
These  four  States,  namely,  Massacliusetts,  New  York,  New  Jers»'> 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  all  the  States  in  which  special  legisiaticm  il; 
regard  to  tnis  subject  is  recorded. 

NEW  YORK. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1888  entitled: 

An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  departments  far  indus- 
trial training  aiidfor  teaching  and  illustrating  the  industrial  manual  arts  in  //«' 
public  schools  and  normal  schools  of  this  State. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asaemblr.  *!«♦ 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Boards  of  education  of  cities  and  villages,  and  of  union  free  sclio'ls 
and  truptees  of  public  school  districts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  w 
establish  and  maintain  a  department  or  departments  in  such  schools  for  industrial 
training  and  iof  teaching  and  illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  same ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  respectiTely  authorize"! 
to  purchase  and  use  such  materials  and  apparatus,  and  to  establish  and  maintstiu 
such  shops,  and  to  employ  such  instructor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  (»tli«  r 
teachers  m  said  schools  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  pmpT. 

Section  3.  Said  boards  of  education  and  trustees,  or  other  bodies  now  authori?'  1 
by  law  to  lev^  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purposes,  are  authorized  to  levy  and  rai^- 
by  taxation,  m  addition  to  any  amount  or  amounts  which  they  are  now,  res)|>H  t- 
ively,  in  any  city,  village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for  school  puijx*?**'^. 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  indus- 
trial departments  as  aforesaid :  Provided,  houaevery  That  trustees  of  school  distri^  t- 
not  organized  as  boards  of  education  shall  exercise  no  greater  powers  in  tlu'pi- 
respecte  than  they  now  possess  by  law,  except  upon  a  vote  of  such  district 

Section  8.  The  State  normal  and  training  schools  which  are  or  hereafter  mar  W 
established  in  this  State,  hereby  are  and  shall  be  required  to  include  in  their  courts 
of  instruction  the  principles  underlying  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  also  tlu 
practical  training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  superintendent  of  publn- 
instruction  may  prescribe ;  and  to  such  further  extent  as  the  local  boards  respect- 
ively of  said  normal  and  training  schools  may  prescribe. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  this  State  an  act  was  approved  June  25, 1883,  entitled  : 

An  act  authorizing  central  boards  of  ediuxition,  in  cities  of  the  second  dass.  to 
establish  and  maintain  schools  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  kindn'l 
sfiCbjects, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  everjr  city  of  the  sec<Hid  class  the  centnil 
board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  sch(«>i^ 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  kiodnxl 
subjects,  to  provide  tiie  necessary  buildings,  machinery,  apparatus  and  materia b<, 
and  to  employ  teachers  and  instructors  therefor. 

Section  3.  Such  schools  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  r^^ations  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  said  board ;  under  said  rules  and  regulation-^, 
thev  shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of  such  pupils,  as  are  not  enrolled,  as  well  a?  'f 
such  as  are  enrolled,  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  instruction  niay 
be  given  therein  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  day. 

Section  8.  The  course  of  instruction  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  bv 
said  board  and  may  include  < 
branches  appertaixiing  f 


irse  ui  luscrucuon  siuui,  iruiii  tuiit;  \aj  uiiic,  ue  ur^ayunuru  ■" 
iclude  chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
:  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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A  paper  on  "  Manual  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions", by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf ,  President  of  Girard  College,  and  a  brief  paper 
on  "Normal  Schools,"  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  follow.  This  portion 
of  the  volume  ends  witn  the  following  report  by  Superintendent 
George  J.  Luokey  of  Pittsburgh. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBUC   SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Commission,  held  in  Harrisburg,  December,  1887, 1 
was  requested  to  inauire  into  the  extent  to  which  manual  training  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  report  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  CJoin- 
mission,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  I  thought  prudent  and  wise  with  reference 
to  State  aid  for  the  furtherance  of  this  branch  at  school  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  By  travel  and  corresjwndence  I  find  that  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  by  the  local  school  authorities  looking  for  the  introduction  of  any  branch 
of  manual  training  in  any  of  the  ungraded  country  schools  of  the  State ;  but  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  populous  centers  a  beginning  baa  been  made,  and  the  results 
have  been  verv  generally  commended  by  the  intelligent  people  of  these  localities. 
In  Philadelphia  the  movement  has  assumed  a  very  considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
school  authorities  have  ceased  to  talk  of  it  as  an  experiment  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  making  provision  for  its  general  introduction  into  all  the  grades  of  the 
city  schools.  Several  excellent  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  arts  and  industries  have  long  existed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
excellent  work  done  by  them  has  created  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  eye  and 
hand  training  which  aoes  not  exist  in  most  sections  of  the  State,  and  this  sentiment 
has  greatly  aided  the  school  officials  in  their  present  efforts  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  If  there  were  no  other  examples 
presented,  the  work  already  done  in  Philadelphia  would  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  utility  and  f easibilitv  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  all  graded  schools.  While  other  cities  and  a  number  of  towns  in  the  State  have 
made  satisfactory  experiments  in  this  line,  none  have  as  yet  incorporated  it  perma- 
nently into  their  school  system.  Pittsburgh,  encouraged  by  the  generous  offer  of  Mr. 
Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  to  provide  a  teacher,  opened  a  school  kitchen  for  the  training 
of  young  ladies  in  the  art  of  cooking;  this  school  has  already  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  its  projector,  and  will  most  likely  become  part  of  the  school  system.  A 
number  of  small  towns  on  the  Allegheny  river  have  made  experiments  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  wood  and  iron  work,  and  in  every  locality  visited  or  officially  heard 
from,  every  effort  made  to  extend  the  course  of  study  in  an  industrial  direction  has 
met  and  is  meeting  the- approval  of  the  citizens. 

While  my  instructions  did  not  contemplate  any  investigation  of  tliis  subject 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealtji,  I  nave,  nevertheless,  visited  a  number  of 
cities  in  other  States  where  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  line  of 
school  work,  and  while  in  none  of  them  is  the  work  so  extensive  or  c^enerai  as  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  yet  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
they  each  have  a  single  plant  in  which,  however,  very  thorough  and  practical  work 
is  done  for  a  certain  advanced  grade  of  pupils.  In  most  cities  where  there  is  a 
single  school,  the  plant  has  been  establisned  by  private  enterprise,  and  although 
under  the  charge  of  the  public  school  authorities,  it  is  usually  for  advanced  pupils, 
and  its  advantages  are  not  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  pupils  that  attend 
the  public  schools.  Often  the  very  class  of  pupils  that  would  be  the  most  inclined 
to  attend  these  schools  and  who  need  most  the  training  here  offered,  do  not,  nor 
camiot,  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  be  admitted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  manual  training  to 
all  classes  of  children,  the  plan  of  establishing  special  schools  and  employing  special 
teachers  must  be  abandoned,  and  our  corps  of  re^^ular  teachers  must  be  fitted  and 
quaufied  to  do  as  successful  and  thorough  work  in  this  line  as  they  now  do  in  the 
rcQuired  school  branches. 

In  presenting  this  idea  to  a  number  of  prominent  men,  I  have  been  uniformly 
met  by  the  question  "  are  all  our  teachers  to  be  educated  in  carpentering,  tailoring, 
cooking  and  machine  building  ?"  thus  showing  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  man- 
ual training  is  often  misunderstood  by  many  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens.  Hence 
it  is  that  I  place  second  in  importance  to  the  education  of  our  teachers  for  their 
Avork,  the  proper  education  of  the  people  in  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  manual 
training.  Somehow  the  idea  has  become  general,  that  manual  training  means  the 
training  of  children  for  specific  trades,  and  that  the  children  are  to  be  fitted  in  the 
schools  to  be  machinists,  carpenters,  joiners,  dressmakers  and  professional  cooks, 
while  the  true  idea  that  a  hand  and  eye  training  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  men- 
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tal  training,  to  round  out  &nd  complete  the  educado^i  of  all  the  child's  powers  and 
faculties  and  properly  fit  him  for  all  (not  any  one)  of  life's  callings  is  only  imdfT- 
stood  by  the  few.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  are  as 
much  a  special  training  for  the  professions,  and  no  more,  than  manual  training  ib 
for  the  trades.  While  the  idea  of  trades  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  in  preeent- 
ing  any  plan  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  in  the  common  sdiools.  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  great  need  of  making  provision  for  the 
special  education  of  the  inmates  of  our  reformatories,  in  some  of  the  ccMnmon  iDdii>- 
trisd  callings,  so  that  when  they  are  released  from  these  institutions  Uiey  may  U.' 
able  to  find  readily  some  useful  and  honorable  employment  and  not  be  driven  Ky 
necessity  to  join  the  already  large  and  growing  army  of  professional  tramps  thai 
throng  our  highways.  And,  if  not  foreign  to  the  objects  for.  which  our  Comiiib^ 
sion  was  organized,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  recommendiiii; 
to  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  takmg  some  steps  towwls  securing  compuLiory 
primary  education. 

We  must  not  forget  tliat  we  are  a  republic,  and  that  every  citizen  is  a  sovereigri. 
and  that  the  peri^etuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  vir- 
tue and  culture  of  the  people.  The  rapid  growth  in  population,  and  tlie  great  influx 
of  an  uneducated  foreign  element  that  appears  to  have  but  little  interest  iu  tht^ 
proper  rearing  of  their  cliildren,  have  produced  a  long  list  of  uneducated  voters  in 
our  Commonwealth,  and  the  law  of  self  preservation  demands  that  some  compul- 
sory measure  be  adopted  that  wiU  secure  to  every  child  in  the  State  the  advantatr^s 
of  a  primary  education,  thus  making  him  an  intelligent,  helpful  and  useful  mem U*r 
of  society. 

Respectfully, 

GBO.  J.  LCCKKY. 

The  first  Appendix,  which  fills  372  pages,  is  entitled  "Technical 
and  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States.''  This,  as  may  U* 
inferred,  includes  much  more  than  Manual  Training  in  public  schawls 
and,  in  fact,  comprises  something  of  the  field  sought  to  be  covert  <t 
by  the  "Special  Keport  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  Unitf-d 
States,"  issued  l^y  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1883,  and  by  the 
volumes  entitled  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  present  Eeport. 

The  following,  from  Dr.  Atherton's  introductory  pages,  shows  tlie 
thoroughness  oi  his  work,  and  gives  an  interesting  list  of  places  and 
institutions  in  which  some  forms  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion have  been  introduced. 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  fully  as  possible  tha  extent  to  which  manual  training  an«i 
industrial  education  in  geners^  is  yi  progress  throughout  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  each  State  and  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Schools: 

State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  Jvly  28d,  1688. 
Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  for  the  use  of  this  Commission 
any  copies  of  your  annual  report,  which  contain  statements  or  discussions  of  tlie 
subject  of  industrial  education,  and  especiaUy  any  other  documents  that  youroffio* 
may  have  published,  treating  particularly  on  this  subject.  I  desire  also  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  your  State,  eitlier 
public  or  private ;  and  if  you  would  have  the  accompanying  blank  filled  out.  ><i 
that  I  may  ascertain  the  results  of  the  work  in  such  places,  it  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant service  to  our  State  and  to  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Athebtox. 

Replies  to  this  letter  were  promptly  sent  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  N»w 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Islaivi. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsui. 
They  not  only  named  the  places  where  industrial  education  is  in  progresB,  but  tht- ir 
replies  were  accompanied  in  many  cases  w^ith  documents,  and  in  some  with  heli>- 
f  ul  sug^tions. 
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On  receipt  of  these  replies,  the  following  letter  was  addrefilsed  to  each  institution 
or  officer  mentioned  in  them: 

.  State  Colleob,  Pa.,  September  14, 1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  It  would  be  a  very  great  service  to  the  Commission  and  to  myself 
personally,  if  you  could  send  me  copies  of  your  reports  or  other  documents  giving 
luU  accounts,  either  of  your  work  in  manual  trainmg  or  of  any  discussion,  munic- 
ipal ordinances,  or  other  le^lation  relating  to  it.  I  should  be  especially  glad  of 
anything  vou  may  have  indicating  the  results  of  the  work  thus  far,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  towards  it.  No  details  can  be  too  minute  to  be  of  service.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  your  courtesy  by  any  means  in  my  power. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Oeorqe  W.  Atherton. 

The  resjwnses  to  this  letter  have  been  most  ample  and  generous,  including  not 
merely  printed  documents,  but  in  several  instances,*  full  and  detailed  statements 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be  found,  accordingly, 
that  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  embody  the  results  of  the  most  varied  and 
most  recent  experience,  and  may  be  accepted  as  furnishing  a  trustworthy  guide  ' 
for  similar  undertakings  in  this  Commonwealth,  which,  in  many  respects,  it  will  be 
seen  is  not  behind  her  sister  States.  ^ 

The  following  list  thus  obtained,  supplemented  in  part  from  other  sources,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work  has  oeen  entered  upon.  The  list 
includes  several  which  should  be  classed  under  the  head  of  technical  or  scientific 
institutions,  devoting  themselves  princinally  to  the  higher  branches  of  said  instruction 
and  having  little  or  no  relation  to  the  public  school  systems  of  their  respective  States; 
but  while  such  institutions  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  inquiries  in  which 
this  Commission  was  primarily  interested,  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  them  a  place  in 
the  enumeration,  in  order  to  indicate  the  facilities  already  provided  for  higher  as  well 
as  for  lower  technical  training.  Much  care  has  been  used  to  make  Uie  list  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible,  and  it  is  believed  to  contain  every  place  in  which  manual  train- 
ing has  been  undertaken  to  any  important  extent;  yet  uie  movement  in  this  direction 
is  so  general  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished even  while  this  report  is  going  through  the  press.  It  should  1)e  added,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  that  the  list  does  not  include  the  institutions  known  ad 
"  industrial  schools,"  which  kre  to  be  found  in  very  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  Such  schools  are  generally,  if  not  always,  either  charitable  or  corrective, 
and  designed  for  poor,  homeless  or  otherwise  unfortunate  children.  Manual  occu- 
pations are  there  followed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  and  forming 
habits  of  industry,  rather  than  with  an  educational  aim,  and  therefore  have  no 
place  in  the  present  work. 

PLACES  IN  WHICH  TECHNICAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  state  of  Alabama : 

Avbumt  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ;  Montgomery, ;  Tuske- 

gee,  Normal  School ;  HunteviUe, . 

In  the  State  of  Colorado : 

Denver,  Denver  University  (Haish  Manual  Training  Department);  Fort  Cottina, 
State  Agricultural  College. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Washington,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut : 

Mansfield,  Storrs  Agricultural  College ;  New  Britain,  Normal  School ;  New 
Haven,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Florida : 

Ja^cksonvUle,  Colored  Graded  School ;  Lake  City,  State  Agricultural  College. 
In  the  State  of  Georgia : 

Atlanta,  Atlanta  University ;  School  of  Technology. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois : 

Beardstotcn,  Public  Schools ;  Chicago,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School ;  Moline, 
Public  Schools;  Peru,  Public  Schools;  Urhana,  Illinois  State  University. 
In  the  State  of  Indiana : 

Indianapolis,  Public  Schools ;  Lafayette,  Purdue  University ;  Terre  Haute, 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Iowa : 

Ames,  State  Agricultural  College. 
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In  the  State  of  Kaine : 

OronOy  The  State  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
In  the  State  of  Maryland : 

Baltimore,  Public  Schools ;  Kent  County,  Public  Scboola ;  McDono^,  Mc- 
DonoRh  Institute ;  Talbot  County,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts : 

Boston,  Public  Schools ;  Institute  of  Technology ;  Cambridge,  Public  Schools 
(Rindge  Manual  Training  School);  New  Bedford,  Public  Schools :  Sakm. 
Girls'  Normal  School ;  Springfield,  Public  Schools ;  Worcester,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota ; 

Minneapolis,  Public  Schools;  University  of  Minnesota;  St,  Paul,  Public  Schouk. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri : 

St.  Louis,  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University. 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska : 

Omaha;  Public  Schopls. 
In  the  State  of  Nevada : 

Carson  Citv,  Carson  High  School ;  State  Orphans'  Home. 
In  the  State  of  I^ew  Hampshire : 

Concord,  Public  Schools ;  Dover,  Public  Schools ;  MaM^ester,  Public  School : 
Nashua,  Public  Schools.  • 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey : 

Elizabeth,  Public  Schools ;  Hoboken,  Public  Schools;  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Montdair,  Public  School;  Morristown,  Public  Schools;  Netcark, 
Public  Schools;  Orimge,  Public  Schools;  Vineland,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  New  York : 

Albany,  High  School;  Brooklvn*  Pratt  Institute;  Ithaca,  Cornell  UniveT^itr: 
Jamestown,  Public  Schools;  New  York  City,  Public  Schools  (12);  CoUi-jre 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Hebrew  Technical  Institute;  Workingman  s 
School;  Industrial  Educational  Association;  Troy,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Cincinn4fM,  Technical  School;   Cleveland,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science; 
Manual  Training  School ;  Toledo,  Manual  Training  SchooL 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

Carlisle,  Indian  School ;  Haverford,  Haverford  College ;  Philadelpkia,  Manual 
Training  School;  Girard  College;  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  i»f 
Industrial  Art ;  Spring  Garden  Institute ;  South  Bethlehem,  Schools  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Lehigh  University  i; 
State  College,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Coll^  (departments  of  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Mechanical  Engineering);  Swartnmore,  Swarthmore  College; 
Tidioute,  Manual  Training  SchooL 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  : 

Newport,  Girls'  Industrial  School;  Boys'  Industrial  School;  Providence,  Friends' 
School;  Incidentally  in  some  of  the  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina : 

Charleston,  Porter  Academy ;  Chester,  Brainerd  Institute  (colored) ;  Columbia, 
South  Carolina  University ;  Benedict  Institute  (colored) ;  Orang^^urg,  Claf • 
lin  University  (colored). 
In  the  State  of  Virginia : 

Blacksburg,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;   Croxet,  Miller 
Manual  Labor  School ;  Hampton,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute ;  Richmond,  Mechanics'  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin : 

Tomah,  Public  Schools ;  Sparta,  Public  Schools ;  West  Eau  Claire,  Public 
Schools;    Whitewater,  State  Normal  School;   MUiDavkee,  State  NormaJ 
School ;  Stoughton,  Public  Schools ;  Madison,  University  of  WiBCODsin. 
The  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  following  States  and  Territories  failed  to 
reply  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the  Commission  : 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Dakota,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentocky. 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  organization  and  work  of  different  institatioEis  is 
arranged  in  the  order  of  States  alphabetically.  It  would  be  more  ua^Pul  for  some 
purposes  to  classify  the  institutions  in  groups  according  to  their  general  chanKter 
and  aim ;  but,  aside  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  a  classification,  the  prnvct 
arrangement  seemed  more  desirable  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial education  throughout  th^  covuitry.     Not  aU  institutioos  mentiODed  in 
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the  preceding  list  are  described  in  the  following  pa^es.  The  design  has  been  to 
include  all  the  most  important  instances  of  industnal  education  not  above  the 
hi^h  school  ftade,  in  connection  with,  or  in  close  relation  to  the  pubUc  schools, 
j^nth  a  sufficiently  f uU  account  of  a  few  typical  institutions  of  higher  grade. 

The  information  given  is  compiled  mostly  from  documents  issued  by  the  insti- 
tuttons  themselves,  but  quotation  marks  are  mtroduced  only  in  cases  where  passages 
of  considerable  length  are  quoted  without  change  of  phraseology  or  arrangement. 

The  sixty-four  pages  of  illustrations  which  are  included  in  Appen- 
dix I  comprise  the  plates  showing  the  carefully  aiTanged  courses  in 
wood  and  iron  working  as  given  m  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  that  college. 

The  second  Appendix,  which  fills  162  pages,  is  entitled  "  Technical 
Education  in  some  Foreign  Countries,"  namely :  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  With  three  pa^es 
of  references  to  reports  and  books  consulted  and  a  brief  index,  this 
handsome  volume  is  brought  to  an  end. 
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A.I>PENDIX  Q. 


PAPERS 

RELATING  TO 

DRAWING  IN  PCJBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Introduction. 

n.  An  outline  course  of  Instruction  in  Industrial  Drawinj^  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter,  '*  Agent  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing"  under  direction 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    (1885.) 

ni.  A  pai>er  on  Industrial  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  read  before  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  of  Colorado,  December  27,  1887,  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter. 

IV.  Address  on  Drawing  in  Public  Education  before  the  University  Convocation 

of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany,  July  9,  1879,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of 
Boston. 

V.  The  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  of  Massachusetts.    Papers  read  be- 

fore the  Association  at  the  annual  meetings.    (1884-1889.) 

VI.  Industrial  Art  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Chicago,  in  1887,  and  in  San  Francisco,  in  1888. 

Vn.  Practical  value  of  Drawing  and  Clay  Modelling  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Super- 
intendent H.  W.  Compton,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Vni.  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  in  1888. 

IX.  Historic  Ornament.  Why  Drawing  Teachers  should.teach  Historic  Ornament, 
by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As,  in  ending  the  first  volume  of  this  Report,  the  addresses 
of  General  Walker  and  of  Lord  Reay,  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  the 
main  contents  of  this  second  volume ;  so,  now,  at  the  close  of  this 
volume,  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole  Report  reappears  in  this 
final  Appendix,  (more  especially  in  the  notable  paper  by  Professor 
Harris,  with  which  it  closes,)  as  the  musician's  theme  persistently 
recurring,  in  spite  of  frequent  variations  and  far  off  discursive 
wanderings.  Not  that  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
Public  Schools  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  work ;  but,  rather,  the  end 
and  object  which  Industrial  Art  Drawing  seeks  to  attain;  that,  it  is, 
which  pervades,  animates,  and  justifies  this  Report. 

As  Part  I  of  this  Report,  is  almost  wholly  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  it  was  not  in- 
tended, in  this  volume  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  phase  of  our 
subject,  except  so  far  as  necessarily  results  from  its  relations  to 
Industrial  Training. 

The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Training  in 
schools  has  progressed  rapidly  and  inevitably  tends  to  modify  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  this  study  of  draw- 
ing by  diverting  it  more  and  more  from  artistic  to  mechanical 
industries ;  that  which  was  but  an  incident  in  the  original  plan, 
having  recently  become  apparently  the  paramount  purpose;  this 
has  happened,  all  the  more  surely,  by  reason  of  the  departure  from 
the  country  and  subsequent  death  of  Walter  Smith,  and  by  the 
decease  of  the  two  leading  educators  who  first  brought  about  his 
coming  to  our  shores. 

This  present  volume  has,  in  consequence,  been  largely  given  to  an 
account  of  this  later  development  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  It, 
however,  seems  advisable  to  insert  in  this  Appendix  a  few  papers 
relating  directly  to  drawing,  as  showing  the  prevailing  tendency 
towards  the  industrial  side,  and  the  modifications  introduced  under 
the  influence  of  this  industrial  phase ;  or,  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  practical  exnerience  in  the  school  room,  by  which  the  need 
of  such  cnanges  has  oeen  suggested. 

The  first  paper  comprises  tne  programme  of  the  courses  of  study 
for  primary  and  grammar  schools,  prepared  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  the  agent  employed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  to  supervise  the  study  of 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  that  State.     This  scheme  was  issued  in  1885. 

The  second  paper  is  a  recent  address  read  bv  Mr.  Carter  before  a 
State  convention  of  teachers  held  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This  address, 
as  published  in  the  Denver  Republican  of  December  28th,  1887,  had 
several  illustrations  showing  tlie  "  tools  of  drawing,"  the  ''tools  of 
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construction,"  and  of  articles  made  by  school  children,  with  others 
illustrating  the  several  steps  of  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
these  articles ;  these  are  here  necessarily  omitted.  In  this  address  the 
speaker,  evidently  addressing  an  audience  awake  to  the  movement 
for  introducing  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  seeks  to  show  how 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  underlies,  and  relates  directly  to,  industrial 
work.  It  IS  significant  too,  that  he  speaks  not  of  "Industrial  Art 
Drawing,"  as  (fid  Walter  Smith,  but  only  of  "  Industrial "  Drawing. 
It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  he  himself  is  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
objects,  or  of  the  value  of  free-hand  drawing ;  but,  of  these  he  speaks 
rather  as  suggesting  them,  and  with  bated  breath,  than  with  the 
outspoken  confidence  of  one  who  knew  that  they  were  the  essential 
truths  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  was  to  rest,  as  did  Walter 
Smith  when,  with  the  faith  and  zeal  of  an  apostle,  he  fired  the  hearts 
of  educators  and  legislators,  and  inaugurated  a  great  educational 
movement. 

This  incident  serves  to  show  how  far  interest  in  the  school  train- 
ing in  industrial  work  has  extended  throughout  the  United  States ; 
and  also  how  this  industrial  mechanical  development,  for  the 
moment  predominates.  Drawing  is  to  be  recommended  as  an 
important  aid 'to  industrial  training  I  With  Mr.  Carter's  great  pre- 
decessor,, it  was  "Drawing,"  first  and  last!  Indeed,  one  can  easily 
imagine  that  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  paraphrase  St. 
Paul's  famous  saying  and  to  declare  Drawing  "to  be  profitable  for 
all  things." 

Mr.  Carter  would  probably  urge  that  this  fundamental  importance 
of  drawing  was  now  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the  audiences  he 
addressed  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  advocates  for  industrial  trailing  in  schools  are  directly  addressed 
to  the  practical  side  of  human  nature:  with  one  breath,  all  training 
in  trades  is  repudiated,  while  in  anotner,  the  teaching  of  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  carpenter  and  of  blacksmith,  are  distmctively,  defi- 
nitely urged! 

It  was  the  awakening  of  the  perception  of  natural  beauty,  the 
development  of  art  ideals,  and  the  re-creation  of  art  hand-workers, 
that  the  first  originators  and  promoters  of  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial art  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  proposed.  It  was  to  develop 
the  ideality  of  American  workers,  not  mereljr  to  stimulate  their 
already  active  mechanical  and  mercantile  instincts  and  traditions, 
that  they  sought.  They  hoped  thus,  eventually,  to  remove  the 
reproach  cast  on  Americans  oy  the  older  nations,  of  being  utterly 
without  any  knowledge  of  art,  or  any  native  art  workers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  present  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  schools, 
cherish  no  such  purpose,  have  no  such  ideals. . 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Carter's  address  shows  very  clearly  and 
practically  how  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  is  the  first  step 
towards  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who,  first  as  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  later  with  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  and  now  as  head 
of  the  Prang  Educational  Co.,  has  been  largely  associated  as  pub- 
lisher with  the  drawing  movement  in  its  earlier  phases  and  who 
is  now  closely  identified  with  the  more  recent  industrial  and  con- 
structive phase  of  the  study,  delivered  an  addrgs^^j^^^jg^^e^^^ver- 
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sity  convention  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1879.*  This  address  was 
issued  in  1880  in  pamphleji  form,  and  copiously  illustrated,  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co. 

As  this  address,  which  wonld  otherwise  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  former  volume  of  this  Report,  failed  to  reach  the  author  before 
the  publication  of  Part  I,  and,  as  it  is  of  interest  as  an  attempt  to 
aid  both  in  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
uses,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  introduction  of  the  new  studjr  in  the 
schools,  a  few  extracts  are  here  given;  the  text  and  illustrations  are 
so  closely  related  that  I.  am  not  able  to  quote  from  it  at  length.  A 
scheme  for  a  course  of  drawing  adapted  to  each  grade  of  the  public 
schools  is  given :  with  a  page  of  illustrations  for  each  grade. 

The  little  book  is  thus  adapted  to  serve  the  general  reader  as  a 
capital  showing  of  what,  in  its  author's  opinion,  is  meant  by  draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  and  is  also  well  fitted  to  show  to  teachers 
and  school  oflBcials  the  definite  steps  and  grades  of  the  new  study 
as  arranged  for  use  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clark, 
in  this  address  delivered  nine  years  ago,  made  the  industrial  con- 
structive features  most  prominent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  to  compare  the  new  pro- 
grammes and  words  of  Mr.  Carter  and  those  of  Mr.  Clark,  with 
those  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  fellow  workers ;  as  given  at  length 
in  Part  I. 

In  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  elsewhere,  the  tendency  has  natu- 
rally been,  more  and  more,  to  the  elaboration  of  pedagogical  details, 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  among  educators  generally,  the  immediate 
movement  is  so  largely  towards  constructive  work,  that  the  high 
artistic  ideals  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Perkins,  and  Philbrick,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten.  This  seems  incident  to  all  movements,  the 
master,  first  ntters  the  awakening  inspiring  word ;  the  later  disciples 
are  busied  about  its  grammatical  interpretations. 

At  the  present  moment  the  disposition  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
"things"  over  "words"  threatens, unconsciously  to  themselves,  to 
transform  the  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  admitted  by  all  is  to  train 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man  f  for  the  advocates  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion by  no  means  deny  tJicU;  tney  only  seek  to  add  the  training  of 
the  physical  and  morar  natures  to  that  of  the  intellectual)  into  mere 
materialists. 

Educators  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  mechanics  but 
men,  that  the  public  school  teacher  is  set  to  educate.  The  Republic 
asks  of  him  good  citizens  rather  than  good  artisans.  The  only  valid 
claim  for  teaching  drawing,  either  artistic  or  constructive,  or  for 
giving  any  industrial  training  in  public  schools,  is  that  such  train- 
ing will  tend  to  make  better  men,  more  capable,  intelligent,  useful 
men  and  women;  and,  therefore,  better  citizens. 

The  accounts  which  follow  of  the  annual  meetings  in  Boston  of 
the  Industrial  Art  Teachers*  Association,  the  early  meetings  of  which 
vrere  recorded  in  Part  I  (see  pages  200-1) — serve  to  show  that.interest 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  its  vari- 
ous relations  and  applications,  is  still  active  and  undiminished  in 
Massachusetts. 

* ''  Drawing  in  Public  Education:  The  Features  of  the  Study  which  should  be 
taught  in  Primary,  Orammar,  and  Hieh  Schools.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
University  convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  July  9,  1879,  by  John 
S.  Clark.    Boston:  L.  Prang  and  Company,  1880.    Copyright,  1880,  by  L.  Pra^  & 
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The  extracts  from  the  official  Reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  held  in  Chicago  in  1887  and  iii 
San  Francisco  in  1888  give  a  view  of  the  general  condition  of  IndiLs- 
trial  Art  Drawing  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  given  by  Superintendent  Compton  of  Toledo,  as  to 
the  practical  value  of  drawing  and  clay  modelling  in  the  primary 
schools  of  that  city,  will  be  found  of  interest.  The  final  paper,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  a  forcible  plea  for  the  development  of  the 
SBsthetic  nature,  for  the  training  of  the  child  to  a  comprehension  of 
those  ideals  of  beauty  in  Art  which  have  stood  the  test  of  the  centu- 
ries. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  STATISTICS   RELATING  TO  DRAWING  IN  1884 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  made  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Madison  in  1884,  which  is  given  in  Ap- 

gjudix  '^  E,"  Part  I,  of  this  Report,  72  cities  in  17  S&tes  and  the 
istrict  of  Columbia,  are  reported  in  which  drawing  is  taught  in 
the  common  schools. 

The  methods  of  teaching  in  each  city  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
show  that  in  most  of  these  cities  the  system  was  defective,  the  main 
deficiencies  being  a  lack  of  intelligent  supervision  and  in  the  supply 
of  drawing  models  and  objects. 

Replies  from  forty  Normal  Schools,  representing  18  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  similarly  tabmated.  Tnese  returns  show 
much  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  No.rmal  Schools,  but  in  very  few 
of  them  is  the  subject  sufficiently  developed  to  satisfy  the  stand- 
ard set  up  by  this  Committee.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1884-5,  72  cities  out  of  the  276  enrolle<l 
in  Table  II,  report  special  teachers  in  drawing,  and  the  statement  is 
also  made  that  this  study  is  given  in  many  other  places  which  employ 
no  special  Teacher;  so  that  it  appears  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  this  study  is  widely  disseminated  over  the  United  Stat^. 
though  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  study  is  not 
nearly  so  general  as  could  be  wished.  Since  the  Ilormal  Schools, 
theoretically  at  least,  train  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  the 
introduction  of  the  study  in  so  many  of  them  is  an  encouraging 
feature. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS/ 

By  Charles  M.  Carter. 

The  following  schedule  of  exercises  in  drawing,  as  arranged  for  a 
consecutive  course  in  the  public  schools,  prepared  by  the  Agent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  tested  by- 
use  in  the  schools  of  that  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, —OUTLINE  OF  AN  EIGHT  YEARS'  COURSE 
OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Notes. 

Industrial  Drawing  as  herein  presented  is  regarded  by  many  educators  as  the 
foundation  of  industrial  training. 

It  gives  skill  m  the  use  of  hand  and  eye,  good  habits  of  thought,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful. 

Drawing  and  designing  are  here  combined  with  the  construction  of  objects. 

Where  workshop  instruction  is  introduced  the  drawings  and  constructed  work 
may  be  of  practical  examples  ref  erriu^  to  courses  In  manual  training.  This  plan 
shows  how  the  natural  tendency  of  children  to  occupy  themselves  in  making  objects 
at  home,  can  be  made  fruitful  by  intelligent  direction. 

Hie  plan  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  incorporated  with  courses  of  study  pre- 
pared by  school  committees. 

It  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  text  books.  Using  it  as  a  basis  teachers 
can  determine  whether  to  omit,  or  add  to  the  exercises  of  the  book. 

AU  work  may  refer  to  the  following  or  their  combinations : — 
1.  Workingj  Drawin|;8. 

3.  Perspective  Drawmgs. 
Z,  Invention  or  Design. 

4.  Constructed  Objecte. 

*  Industrial  Drawing :  Outline  of  an  Eight  Years'  Course  of  Instruction  for  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools,  used  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  in 
State  work  under  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  by  Charles 
31  Carter.    Copyright,  1885,  by  C.  M.  Carter.    Revised  edition.    Pp.  8. 
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General  Outlike  of  Method. 


/0«BITATI0N.|g2d. 

OonstnictioD, 


I  EzpmBSSioK, 


FORM.( 


Clay. 
Paper. 
Wood. 
Metal,  etc. 


Oeneral  IHvisionB, 


Drawing, 


Working      i  Single.         ) 
Views,        (Combined,  f 


Freehand. 

Inatrumental, 
using  Geo- 
metric Prob- 
lems. 


SameSoei. 

Rednctkn. 

BoJimre&DetA. 

Dictation. 

MemoiT. 


Language,      |^«»- 


Perspective  Views,  Freehand. 

OraL 
Written. 


Principle*. 


IVTBNTION 

oa  DssiON, 
{Elementcarff  ' 
or  Appiied.) 


Symmetry, 


j  Axis  of  Symmetry. ' 
1  Unit  of  Design. 


{Horiiontally. 
Vertically. 
Around  a  Centre. 
Over  a  Surface. 


Balance. 


Materials  for  SuggAtUms. 

Sticks,  SpUnts.  Pegs. 
Paper  Qeometric  FonnS. 
Paper  Qeometric  Forms,  varied. 
Plant  Form,  oonventionaliaBd. 
Historic  Ornament. 


Outline  of  each  Yeab. 

Ideas  of  form  come  from  Observation^  they  lead  to  Expression,  and  may  be  com- 
bined into  new  forms  by  Invention  or  Design, 

FIBST  TEAR. 
[Ten  minutea  daily,  using  slates  and  bladcboard,] 
Observation  of  the  forms  of  objects  in  each  year,  by  eye  and  hand. 

Ea^pression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing^  and  Language. 

General  Form  of  Objects.— Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder,  Square  Prism,  Triangular 
Prism.  Teach  objectively  as  wholes.  Construct  each  of  clay.  Observatioii  and 
expresuon  further  developed  by  moulding  simple  objects  based  on  them ;  as  an 
orange,  dice,  stick  of  candy,  etc.  From  the  objects  first  used  teach  the  eommon 
qualities  of  form,  viz. :  Surface,  plane  and  curved ;  Line,  and  Point. 

Commence  teaching  and  representing  the  details  of  these  qualities  from  models 
and  objects. 

I.  Points  :  Ptmfion,— Centre,  Above,  Below,  Right,  Left. 

n.  Lines  :  Direction,— Straight,  Curved  ;  i\wifion,— Vertical,  Horizontal,  Ob- 
lique ;  i2eZa^ion,~Parallel,  Perpendicular,  Inclined ;  Cotor,— Light,  Dark.  Divid- 
ing into  halves  and  fourths.  * 

III.  Angles  :    Right,  Acute,  Obtuse. 

Objects  and  figures  containing  the  above  should  be  drawn. 


Optional. 


Invention. 
If  taught,  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  second  primary  year. 


second  tear. 

[Fifteen  minutes  daUy,  using  slates,  paper,  and  bladeboard,] 
Review  work  of  the  first  primary  year,  including  moulding. 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

Triangular  Prism,  Square  Prism,  Pyramids,  etc.) 


From  the  following  models 
teach:— 
IV.  Triangle  :    Right- Angled,  Isosceles,  EquilateraL 


V.  Square:    Diagonals, 
VI.  Oblong. 


meters. 
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Judging,  Measuring,  Dividing^  and  Ruling  Distances. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views  of  models,  objects,  and  ornament 
illustrating  the  above  plane  figiures.    Construct  them  of  clay,  paper,  wood,  etc. 
Substitute  paper  for  the  slate  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Invention, 

Principles.— Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materla.I£.— Sticks,  colored  paper  Triangles,  Squares,  etc. 

Teach  pupils  to  arrange  the  materials  so  as  to  express  the  principles.  Subse- 
quently replace  the  materials  by  lines.    Tracing  aroimd  units  allowed. 

The  materials  may  also  be  used  to  represent  various  objects,  as  house,  ship,  etc. 
Teach  the  names  of  colors  representea  by  the  sticks  and  papers,  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  beautif u^  combinations. 

Combine  at  times,  in  the  same  lesson,  form,  drawing,  invention,  color,  arithmetic, 
language,  etc. 

TmRD  YEAR.  * 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  toeek,  using  paper  and  blacMward.  J 

The  first  exercises  review  the  work  of  previous  grades,  in  order  that  special  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  proper  use  of  paper  and  pencil. 

Easpreasian,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  :— 

Vn.  Circle  :    Semi-circle,  Quadrant,  Circumference,  Diameter,  Radius. 
Yin.  Ellipse  :    Long  Diameter,  Short  Diameter,  Foci. 

IX.  Oval. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views  of  models,  objects,  and  ornament  illus- 
trating the  above  plane  figures.  Construct  them  from  drawings,  using  wood,  paper, 
etc.    Compare  the  beaut^  of  curvature  illustrated  by  different  forms. 

Invention  and  Design, 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materials. — Colored  Taper  geometric  forms  both  simple  and  varied.  When 
pupils  create  the  variations  of  units  the  arrangements  are  called  designs. 

Ruling  allowed.  In  all  grades  teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
growth,  contrast,  repose,  etc 

FOURTH  TEAR. 
[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week^  using  paper  and  bUickboard.] 
Review  the  Circle,  Ellipse,  and  OvaL 

Eicpressian,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language* 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  : — 

X.  Compound  Curves,  Reversed  Curves. 
XI.  Hexagon. 

XII.  Pentagon. 

xm.  Octagon. 

XIV.  Spiral. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views,  of  models,  />bject8,  and  ornament 
illustrating  ttie  above  plane  figures.  Construct  the  plane  figures,  and  objects  based 
on  them,  of  paper,  wood,  etc. 

Design. 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 
Materials— Conventionalized  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Buds. 
Ruling  allowed. 
In  all  work  strive  for  beauty  of  form. 
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FIFTH  YKJCEL, 

[TMrty  miniUes  three  timea  a  toeek,  using pdp^  and  blackboard.} 

Expressiony  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language, 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw : — 

Freehand  WoBKma  Views,  single  and  combined,  illustrating  Plans  and  Ele- 
vations. Construct  the  models  ofpaper,  first  making  simple  demopmenls.  Thc^ 
models  will  be  useful  in  teaching  Freehand  Perspective. 

Pebspective  Views,  Freehand.  The  effects  of  foreshortening  and  di^stan^ 
explained  in  connection  with  drawing  s])herical  objects,  circles,  cones,  cylindtTs 
and  objects  based  on  tiiem.  Explain  that  m  a  WorktngView  the  eye  is  supposed  ;•< 
be  opposite  each  part  of  the  view  represented.  In  Perspective  Drawing  the  evt 
remams  in  one  position. 

Design. 

Principles.— Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Making  arrangements  on  given  main  lines  introduced. 

]!l/LTERiALS.---Conventionau2ed  Plant  Form.    Use  ruler  and  tracing  paper.  - 

Designs  may  be  applied  to  objects,  as  pen-wipers,  book-marks,  etc.,  constntctoi 
by  pupils.  In  this  and  the  following  years  have  pupils  take  **main  lines'^  from 
good  examples  and  clothe  them  with  different  materiat.  Cultivate  taste  by  com- 
paring examples  of  good  and  bad  design. 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  toeefc,  using  paper  and  i^adtboard.] 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw : —  ' 

Working  Views,  Freehand  and  Instrumental,  single  and  oombined.  Two  views 
given  to  find  a  thmi.  Marking  dimensions.  Simple  sections.  Construct  simple 
objects  from  Working  Views,  especially  models  useful  in  Freehand  Perspective. 

Geometric  Problems,  and  their  applications. 

Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  The  convergence  of  parallel  lines.  Drawings 
made  from  the  cube,  oblong  block,  etc.,  and  objects  based  on  them. 

Design. 

Principles.— Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materials.— Conventionalized  Plant  Form. 

Use  Rulers,  Compasses,  Tracing  Paper,  and  Geometric  Problems.  Make  more 
elaborate  bisymmetrical  arrangements,  with  and  without  outlines.  Exercises  may 
be  planned  in  which  designs  are  ap^ed  to  objects  constructed  b^  pupils.  Historic 
Ornament  or  Naturalistic  Views  of  i*lant  Form  occasicMially.  Vae  them  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  taste. 

seventh  tear. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  using  paper  qnd  bladeboard,] 
Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw  :— 

WoRKiNq  Views,  Freehand  and  Instrumental,  Single  and  combined.  Marking 
dimensions!  Advanced  developments.  Simple  intersections.  From  measurement 
make  full  sized,  and  scale  drawings ;  also  encourage  home  eonstruetion  from  draw- 
ings of  such  objects  as  Lamp-shades,  Picture-frames,  Foot-stools,  ete. 

Geometric  problems  completed. 

Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  General  Review.  Prisms,  Pyramids,  Plinths 
and  objects  based  on  them  ;  Groups,  Tinting. 

Design. 

Principles.— Symmetry,  Repetition,  Alternation,  and  Balance. 
Matei^als.— Conventionalized  Plant  Form  and  De^e^^  ^ji^f^crf^iamwt. 
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Use  Instruments,  Tracing  Paper,  and  Creometric  Problems.  Designs  may  be 
applied  to  objects  construct^  by  chUdren,  such  as  Lamp  Mats,  Pin  Cushions,  Match 
Bc)xes,  etc. 

Historic  Ornament  or  Naturalistic  Views  of  Plant  Form,  occasionaUy. 

In  all  exercises  cultivate  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

eighth  year. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  toeek^  vsing  paper.] 
ExpressUmy  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Langtiage, 

i*'rom  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw : — 

Working  Drawings,  Freehand  and  Instrumental.  Instrumental  work  to  em- 
ploy the  T  Square,  Scale,  Triangles,  and  Drawing  Board.  Practical  illustrations  of 
drawing  appued  in  industrial  pursuits,  Sections,  Intersections,  and  Developments. 
Continue  to  encourage  home  construction  from  drawings  of  useful  objects,  such 
as  Boxes,  Bird  Houses,  Tool  Boxes,  Brackets,  Trays,  etc, 

Prrsfbctiye  Views,  Freehand,  Frames,  Crosses,  and  objects  based  on  them. 
Leaning  objects,  Groups,  Tinting. 

Design,  Optional. 

Principlbs  previously  studied  combined  with  those  of  Applied  Design. 

MATERiAifi. — Conventionalized  Plant  Form,  Historic  Ornament,  Nature. 

Design  Wall  Paper,  Inkstand,  Paper  Weight,  Hinge,  etc.  OccasionaUy  have 
objects  designed  that  mav  be  constructed  by  needlework,  etc.  Miscellaneous  oma^ 
fnent  illustrating  the  hignest  forms  of  beauty. 

Use  Drawing  freely  each  year  in  illustratmg  other  studies. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING.* 

A  paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Colorado, 
by  Professor  Charles*  M.  Carter,  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  December  27,  1887. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen— Most  of  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  important 
business  of  so  educating  children  as  to  fit  them  for  the  various  requirements  of  life. 
We  cannot  say  what  their  future  will  be,  but  we  do  know  that  their  education 
should  be  of  a  general  character,  meeting  the  wants  of  all.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  this,  the  public  ia  ever  interested  in  anything  which  will  make  mstrucuon  more 
practical.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  at  the  present  day  great  and  increasing  interest 
in  manual  training  and  industrial  drawing.  .  Indeed,  interest  has  taken  such  a 
divided  form  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  these  matters  attention. 

The  children  come  with  untrained  minds  and  senses  which  are  to  be  prepared  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  advanced  educators  are  agreed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  incorporating  with  our  course  of  instruction  exercises  which  wiJl  particu- 
larly train  hand,  eye  and  mind.  Manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  present 
themselves  as  weD  adapted  to  secure  these  ends.  Through  their  agency  we  present 
exercises  which  will  so  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  pupil  that  on  leaving  school  not 
only  will  the  brain  have  been  trained  to  act,  but  the  eye  and  hand  as  well. 

All  objects  about  us,  natural  or  artifical,  express  the  thoughts  of  their  maker.  We 
observe  further  that  all  artificial  objecfs  are  embodiements  of  thought  expressed 
by  hand  and  eve;  we  reflect  also  that  tney  who  have  produced  these  objects  must 
have  been  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  hands  and  eyes.  Such  considerations  lead  us 
to  believe  that  all  pupils  must  have  to  do  with  things,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion wiU  be  engaged  in  their  formation.  When  one  considers  the  thoughts 
presenting  themselves  through  objects  around  us  we  are  surprised  and  awed  by  their 
variety  and  extent.  Particularly  do  we  notice  that  largely  they  are  thoughts  con- 
cerning form.  In  one  case  they  consider  straightness,  in  another  roundness,  and  in 
every  instance  the  mind  has  been  obliged  to  consider  every  detail  of  the  forms  in 
logical  order,  otherwise  their  correct  formation  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  form  of  thin^,  then,  present  occasions  for  logical  thinking  and  skillful  use 
of  the  hand  an  eye  m  their  realization. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DRAWING. 

Let  US  observe  the  products  of  the  Manual  Training  School  and  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  our  public  schools.  Note  that  they  all  have  to  do  with  the  form  of  things. 
The  drawings  represent  forms,  also  the  objects.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that 
generally  products  of  the  Manual  Training  School  are  first  thought  out  as  to  every 
detail  and  represented  on  paper  before  tools  are  used  to  produce  the  article.  We 
find  that  drawings  in  our  public  schools  represent  the  same  kind  of  facts  as  those 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  and,  furthermore,  some  of  the  forms  represented 
have  actually  been  made  by  the  pupils,  employing  tools  early  available,  such  as 
knives  and  scissors,  and  for  materials,  paper,  wood,  cloth,  etc.  From  such  observa- 
tions as  these  one  is  led  to  believe  that  drawing  is  common  both  in  manual  training 
and  industrial  drawing  and,  further,  that  it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  either 
and  may  justly  be  considered  the  foundation  of  industrial  training.  Manual  train- 
ing schools  recognize  its  importance  by  devoting  to  it  a  large  share  of  their  time,  in 
some  schools  fully  one-third. 

*  From  the  Denver  Republican  of  December  38, 1887. 
ART— VOL  3 79  1^« 
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OBSERVATION  OP  FORM. 

Primarily,  then,  our  subjects  have  to  do  with  the  form  of  tilings.  For  no  ma- 
terial object  exists  without  form.  Manifestly,  in  either  drawing  or  manual  trainin- 
our  first  duty  is  to  lead  pupils  to  consider  the  form  of  objects.  This,  if  we  prcHv*-.] 
rightly,  causes  us  to  leaa  the  pupils  to  know  the  object  of  thought  by  the  use  of  tht'ir 
eves,  hands  and  minds.  For  instance,  in  presentmg  a  simple  form  like  a  spli«  rr*. 
through  the  eye  and  hand  the  mind  perceives  roundness,  smoothness  and  otli^r 
qualities—^  are  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind.  Thus  we  mav  lead  the  pupil  I  y 
actual  contact  with  things,  by  regulated  perception,  to  what  Sully  calls  "  obser- 
vation." 

EXPRESSION  OF  OBSERVATIONS  BY    DRAWING  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  manual  training  school  generally  requires  tliat  every  object  to  be  made  shall 
be  expressed  first  by  a  drawing — an  exercise  demanding  definite  preliminary  tliou^^h.i 
re^rding  every  detail  of  the  completed  work.  It  determines  length,  breaiith. 
thickness,  shape — it  considers  the  possibilities  of  materials  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. So  tnat  when  the  student  comes  to  realize  the  form  represented  by  c<.n- 
struction  he  has  simply  to  express  by  other  means  thought  alretidy  once  m'arkt-l 
out  by  his  mind  on  paper.  This  secondary  expression  by  construction  is  the  iii(»^t 
promment  feature  of  the  manual  training  school.  It  gives  and  requires  skill  iu  xi  v 
us  of  tools  and  necessitates  a  review  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  exjjrt  •»- 
sion  by  drawing.  So  by  the  time  the  object  is  completed  the  student  has  iwir. . 
first  by  drawing,  second  by  construction,  expressed  thoughts  primarily  devt'loj*! 
by  observation. 

Drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  schools  requires  the  same  observation  of  form  ar.  i 
the  same  expression  by  drawing,  and  in  some  cities  and  towns  considei-aMe  lut- 
been  done  in  the  seconaary  expression  of  forms  by  construction.  Under  this  \u.i : 
may  be  placed  the  various  exercises  in  modelling,  paper-cutting  and  the  makini:  -  f 
simple  articles  of  wood,  cloth,  etc.  It  has  been  seen  that  industrial  drawing  Im^ 
been  so  developed  as  to  occasion  precisely  the  same  exercise  of  the  hand,  e}> 
and  mind  as  in  the  manual  training  school,  the  only  difference  being  in  exteut  ^  I 
appliances,  special  workshops,  instructors,  etc. 

THE  TOOI£  OF  DRAWING.  I 

I 

Expression  by  drawing  and  construction  both  necessitate  the  employment  of  ti>  '1-   | 
The  principal  ones  employed  in  drawing  are  pencils,  brushes,  rulers,'  T  squares.  >-  •  | 
squares,  compasses  and  dividers.     The  simplest  of  these  tools,  the  pencil,  may  •'  i 
used  either  freehand  or  meclianically.     Its  freehand  use,  in  shaping  a  squaii*'  (>  r 
example,  necessitates  regulated  thought  in  regard  to  size  and  shape,  after  >n  u^ 
the  hand  and  eye  obey  the  mind  in  expressing  its  thoughts.    In  representini^  t 
same  square  mechanically,  the  T  square,  the  set  square,  dividers  and  compa.'^st^  arf 
among  the  means  used  to  secure  accurate  expression,  but  their  use  does  not  invuiv 
as  great  mental  activity  as  required  in  producing  the  figure  freehiuid.    Tho  t<>  s 
used  in  mechanical  drawing  invariably  lead  the  mind,  hand  and  eye  to  depend  .<  -i 
on  their  own  independent  power  and  more  on  the  automatic  action  of  the  t<-^ 
That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  dependence  placed  on  tools  bv  those  w<jrknj'  i 
who  have  never  had  freehand  training  of  the  iiand  and  eye.    A  carpenter  th 
educated  will  not  rely  on  his  eye  alone  when  dividing  a  distance,  placing:  1 1  rv 
ends  of  an  edge  at  the  same  height,  or  placing  an  edge  in  a  vertical  ponition  or 
right-angles  to  another.     Each  of  these  operations,  from  lack  of  training,  oblij^*-  li:  U 
to  use  tools  which  will  produce  the  result  mechanically.  i 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  a  commission  appointed  in  FnuK  t  i4)l 
investigate  technical  schools  declare*  1  that  freehand  drawing  was  a  most  imi»'>r:   ij 
element  in  technical  training  and  that  it  should  precede  the  study  of  meciiiii 
drawing,  inasmuch  as  pupils  in  the  latter  branch  invariably  work  with  grt. 
facility  and  accuracy  if  they  had  received  preliminary  freehand  training. 


THE  TOOLS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  elementary  tools  required  in  construction  are  :   .*'  The  seven  hand  toils— '^ 
axe,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square,  the  chisel  and  the  file.     T1k>>»  : 
the  seven  universal  tools  of  the  arts,  and  the  modern  machine-shop  is  an  ag^^rt  - 
tion  of  them  rendered  automatic  and  driven  by  steam." 

Knives,  scissors,  etc.,  have  boen  employed  somewhat  in  simple  exercis*^  c 
nectod  with  drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  public  schools.       i     qqqip 
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These  inquiries  present  themselves :  "  Are  a'l  of  these  tools  necessary  in  develop- 
ing power  of  hand,  eve  and  mind?"  **Are  some  more  important  than  others? "  and 
''Are  t^ere  any  which  give  exactly  the  same  training  as  others  ? ''  These  inquiries 
are  necessary,  for  economy  in  the  way  of  school  appliances  must  be  considered. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  TOOLS  AS  EDUCATORS. 

All  exercises  requiring  the  unaided  use  of  the  hand  demand  the  greatest  activity 
of  hand,  eye  and  mind.  All  work  requiring  the  use  of  tools  substitutes  more  or  less 
for  the  exertion  of  these  powers  mechanical  or  automatic  action.  The  plane,  for 
instance,  is  so  constituted  as  to  aid  us  in  producing  the  straight  edge  and  smooth 
surface.  Some  skill  and  thought  is  neeaed  in  its  use,  but  not  as  much  as  is 
demanded  in  producing  the  same  results  by  the  more  primitive  use  of  jack-knife 
blade,  which  in  tiie  plane  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more  rapidly,  accurately 
and  automatically  produce  results,  and  in  the  planing  machine  it  is  placed  so  as  to 
work  altogether  automatic^ly .  The  illustration  afforded  by  the  plane  could  be  dupli- 
cated by  reference  to  the  other  universal  tools,  also  to  the  tools  employed  in  mechani- 
cal drawing.  The  compasses,  for  example,  being  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  pencil 
to  describe  circles  accurately  at  the  firet  attempt.  To  produce  the  same  circle  free- 
hand would  require  much  greater  exertion  of  the  hand,  eye  and  mind,  and  so  it  is 
that  one  is  led  to  believe  that  freehand  exercises  are  of  the  first  importance,  oblig- 
ing us  as  they  do  to  give  the  greatest  attention  to  the  forms  studied. 

We  find  that  the  painter  and  sculptor,  when  expressing  the  highest  forms  of  art, 
work  with  the  least  mechanical  tools. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  similar  work  required  of  the 
tools  of  drawing  and  tne  tools  of  construction.  In  representing  or  making  the  lines 
of  objects  for  example.  The  pencil  is  required  to  draw  them — ^the  saw  and  plane  to 
shape  them.  If  it  is  rec^uired  that  they  be  divided,  the  pencil  indicates  the  points 
of  (livision  on  the  drawing,  also  on  the  object,  and  the  saw  effects  the  separation  of 
parts  required.  If  it  is  desired  that  one  edge  be  at  right  angles  to  another  the 
pencil  shows  it  not  onlv  on  the  drawing  but  on  the  object,  the  exact  position  of  the 
line  being  ascertained  by  the  set-square,  which  corresponds  to  the  T  square.  Again 
in  considering  parts  of  an  object  that  are  to  be  fitted  together,  the  drawing  must 
show  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  connecting  pai-ts.  In  actual  construction 
many  of  these  marks  must  be  again  placed  on  the  material,  following  which  one 
mnst  review  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  drawing  while  using  tools  in  shaping 
the  object. 

CLAY    MODELINa. 

The  regularly-established  manual  training  school  bases  most  of  its  exercises  on 
the  manipulation  of  wood  and  iron,  while  the  public  schools  incorporating  manual 
exercises  have  found  that  paper,  card-board-,  tnin  wood,  cloth,  clay,  etc.,  are  of  a 
character  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances. 

Of  all  materials  clay  offers  the  freest  use  of  the  hands.  The  hands  themselves 
become  the  tools  and  most  strongly  and  directly  express  a  reflex  of  the  mind.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  sculptor  nrst  expresses  his  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  human 
figure,  the  highest  exemplification  of  form.  The  after  production  of  marble  or 
metal  is  to  a  large  extent  merely  mechanical.  Clay  is  already  largely  employed  in 
primary  schools ;  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  found  in  all  the  grades  in 
a  few  years. 

BEAUTY  OF  FORM. 

.  There  is  one  element  which  we  find  connected  with  nearly  all  form,  viz.,  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty;  through  this  element  it  is  our  hope  to  refine  and  develop  a  love 
for  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art.  Should  not,  therefore,  our  study  of  the  form  of 
things  call  particular  attention  to  this  important  element?  It  has  been  tnily  said 
that  most  people  go  through  the  world  looking  at  thingp,  but  few  people  actually 
see  them.  The  loss  which  these  people  unwiUingly  suffer  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  whose  education  has  included  the  element  discussed.  The  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  the  nation  can  be  brought  about 
through  considering  the  element  of  beauty  in  things. 

Searching  for  this  element  in  the  exercises  and  products  of  the  manual  training 
school,  we  find  that  it  receives  little  if  any  attention.  Tlie  objects  constructed  are 
made  principally  as  representations  of  elementary  processes  underUning  the  con- 
structivearta.  D,gi„zedby«^OOgie 
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Drawing  as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  however,  has  connected,  in  its  everv 
stage,  instruction  which  calls  attention  to  the  beauty  of  forms.  Especially  is  th> 
true  in  the  exercises  in  invention  and  design.  For  instance,  the  pupils  have  ma*!- 
the  working  views  of  a  simple  box,  the  teacher  leads  the  class  to  see  how  fom.- 
around  them  have  been  beautified.  It  is  discovered  that  much  ornamentation  (in- 
sists of  simple  units  of  elementary  forms  arranged  upon  what  are  termed  **  miiin 
lines."  Taking  hints  from  the  forms  observed,  **  mam  lines  "  are  arranged  on  tli< 
sides  of  the  box  to  be  ornamented  and  then  clothed  with  units  derived  from  natun- 
or  good  examples  of  ornamental  art.  The  interest  that  children  take  in  an  ex^r- 
cise  of  this  kmd  sliows  to  a  marked  degree  their  inherent  desire  to  know  of  tii - 
element  of  beauty.  This  desire  to  possess  that  which  is  most  beautiful  invariaMy 
shows  itself  when  people  inspect  the  goods  of  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing:, 
and  is  apparent  in  many  advertisements  of  goods,  railway  routes,  etc.  No  one  will 
wittingly  select  that  which  is  ugly,  but  alas,  how  often  lack  of  knowledge  reeiuib 
in  exhibitions  of  depraved  taste. 

STUDYING  LIGHT  AND  SHADE  OF  COLOR. 

If  we  desire  to  study  all  of  the  im|X>rtant  features  connected  with  form  we  ctr- 
tainly  should  not  overlook  the  modifications  brought  about  by  color  or  the  effct  t^ 
of  li^ht  and  shade  and  perspective.  These  features  have  been  well  brought  out  in 
some  high  schools,  and  the  teaching  of  color  has  been  introduced  to  some  e^^t^^nt 
in  primary  schools  and  is  likely  to  receive  important  developments  in  the  hight-r 
grades  in  the  near  future.  There  is  space  to  but  little  more  than  hint  at  the  pc*oi- 
bility  and  desirability  of  study  of  these  important  features. 

WHO  THINKS  THE  MOST. 

In  considering  what  exercises  connected  with  form  require  the  greatest  thoujrht 
activity,  we  think  of  the  architect,  the  designer  of  machines,  etc.,  as  the  ont%  to 
decide  on  everything  appertaining  to  eonstruction. 

It  is  the  architect  who  decides  on  the  size,  shape  and  position  which  every  pie<  r 
of  lumber  shall  occupy  in  the  completed  building. 

It  is  the  machine  designer  who  determines  by  his  drawings  the  size,  shape,  p<>^i 
tion  and  action  of  the  proposed  machine.  When  these  drawings  come  to  the  work- 
man he  simply  translates  the  forms  which  they  represent  into  actual  objects.  Al- 
together it  is  evident  that  greater  exercise  of  the  mind  is  caused  in  preparing  th- 
work  than  in  its  execution,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  exercises  in  draw  in  t: 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  considerable  thought  activity.  It  must  be  reni«Mii 
bered  that  there  is  danger  of  leading  pupils  to  blindly  draw  or  construct  objfct>. 
resulting  in  mere  imitations,  such  as  might  be  performed  by  a  skilled  savatro. 
Nothing  should  be  drawn  or  constructed  except  as  an  expression  of  well-detiii'"! 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

DRAWING  THE  FOUNDATION. 

The  short  time  at  my  disi)osal  has  allowed  me  simply  to  suggest  certain  lines  of 
thought  connected  with  both  the  manual  training  school  and  the  study  of  drawing' 
Some  of  them  have  not  been  as  exhaustively  considered  as  I  desire.  The  obje<t  of 
this  paper,  however,  has  not  been  to  belittle  the  ndanual  training  schools  nor  to  dis- 
courage their  establishment,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  existing  a> 
separate  schools  are  of  incalculable  value.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to 
connect  such  work  with  the  existing  primary,  secondary  and  high  schools  is  au 
open  question.  I  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  to  show  you  how  largely  the  train- 
ing given  by  the  manual  training  school  is  similar  to  that  given  by  drawing.  VaUi- 
cators  are  agreed  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools ;  they  are 
agreed  that  it  is  the  first  step  toward  manual  training,  and  it  will  of  itself  lar^^'lv 
provide  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  mind  which  are  reasonal>K 
and  practicable  in  the  public  schools.  If,  in  addition  to  this  instruction,  we  mav 
provide  supplementary  instruction  in  special  workshops,  we  would  gladly  wel- 
come it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  so  much  interest  in  rearranging  our  course  of  stu<l> . 
and  such  a  manifest  tendency  to  introduce  something  of  a  manual  character  into 
our  schools,  that  I  have  deemed  it  probable  that  you  would  welcome  any  suggestion- 
of  a  practical  character  as  to  the  first  steps.  Hence  it  is  that  I  raost  emphatira/.^ 
direct  your  attention  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  public  schools  as  lU 
first  step  toward  training  the  hand,  eye,  and  mind  tlirough  manual  exerciaee. 


IV. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  COURSES  IN  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Br  John  S.  Clark. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  address  delivered  at  Albany,* 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  this  Appendix,  contain  schedules  of  progressive 
courses  of  lessons  in  drawing,  adapted  to  the  primary  and  grammar 
public  schools  ;  and  may  be  compared  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter, in  paper  II,  of  this  Appendix.  These  programmes  necessarily 
lose  here  much  in  attractiveness,  deprived  of  the  admirable  illustra- 
tions which  are  given  in  the  original  pamphlet  as  issued  by  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  but  the  general  details  of  the  courses  proposed  remain,  and 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Clark,  as  applied  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  is  set  forth. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION, 

An  earnest  demand  has  arisen  of  late  years  for  the  introduction  of  Drawing 
into  public  schools  as  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  in  public  education.  The 
claims  made  for  Drawing  as  a  practical  study  are  by  no  means  light  ones,  and  hence 
we  frequently  see  it  placed  in  practical  education  side  by  side  in  importance  with 
the  three  other  fundamental  studies  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  legislative  enactment 
of  Massachusetts,  requiring  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  public  schools ;  to  the 
law  in  this  State,  less  mandatory  perhaps  than  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but  one 
which  recognizes  none  the  less  the  importance  of  study ;  to  the  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  bv  the  National  Association  of  School  Sui^enntendents  at  their  last 
meeting  in  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  drawing  should  form  one  of  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  study  in  all  grades  of  schools ;  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  instruction  in  drawing  is 
now  given  with  more  or  less  thoroughness.  If  w^e  were  to  extend  our  observation 
U>  Europe,  we  would  see  a  much  greater  educational  interest  in  the  subject  than 
obtains  here.  We  should  see  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  particu- 
larly, provisions  of  the  most  munificent  and  comprehensive  nature  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  study,  all  undertaken  for  the  broadest  and  most  practical  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  so  much  misconception  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
Ira  wing  exists  among  our  people.  It  is  a  misconception  shared  by  all  classes ;  and 
imong  teachers  particularly,  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  is  a 
hindrance  most  seriously  felt.  In  the  popular  mind,  drawing  is  generally  regarded 
as  related  principaUy  to  artistic  work  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  teaching  drawing  in 
public  schools,  the  popular  idea  is,  that  what  is  taught  in  this  study  is  not  practical 
knowledge  but  ornamental  knowledge, — something  that  requires  special  aptitudes 

*  Drawing  in  Public  Education:  the  features  of  the  study  which  should  be  taught 
in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  July  9, 1879,  by  John  S. 
Clark,  Boston :  L.  Prang  and  Company,  1880.     Pp.  16  with  7  pagas  of  Illustrations. 
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of  pupils  to  learn,  and  something  which  at  best  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  Imt 
few  pupils.  Then,  too,  we  frequently  hear  advocates  of  drawing  placing  its  claims 
in  education  on  incidental  or  wholly  inadequate  grounds.  Such  advocates  find  in 
the  mere  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  and  the  development  of  taste,  which  the 
study  of  drawing  gives,  sufficient  grounds  for  its  general  introduction  into  public 
schools.  Important  as  the  stud^  is  in  these  respects,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  must 
look  for  deeper  and  broader  considerations  for  it  than  an^  mere  incidental  advan- 
tages, before  we  can  justify  the  claims  which  are  now  bemg  made  for  it  in  practi- 
cal education. 

GENERAL  UMITS  OF  FCBUC  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  proposition,  that  what  is  taught  in  public  schools 
should  primarily  have  relation  to  the  occupations  of  adult  life ;  hence  the  i^eneral 
idea  underlying  our  schemes  of  public  instruction  is,  that  what  is  taught  in  the 
schools  should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  preparation  for  such  occupations.  Flow- 
ing from  this  proposition,  and  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  this  educational  one, 
that  what  is  taught  in  public  schools  must  havea  tangible  basis  of  fact  to  rest  npon. 
and  must  also  be  capable  of  clear  exposition  and  logical  formulation. 

This  point  must  he  clearly  recognized ;  that  the  public  schools  are  not  the  places 
for  special  studies,  applicable  to  but  comparatively  few  pupils,  or  for  studies  -which 
do  not  possess  elements  which  can  be  made  clear  to  all.  These  are  primary  condi- 
tions, which  must  surround  every  study  which  is  introduced  into  the  public  schools: 
and  now  that  dra-v^dng  demands  recognition  as  one  of  the  four  fundamental  and 
vital  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  classes  from  Primary  to  High  Schools,  the  perti- 
nent question  arises,  Is  it  a  study  of  prime  importance  in  daily  lif^,  and  does  it  ad- 
mit of  clear  and  distinct  educational  arrangement  ? 

This  (question  can  best  be  answered  by  showing,  first,  what  the  educational  char- 
acteristics of  drawing  are,  and  how  they  can  be  introduced  into  public  schools  ;  and 
next  by  indicating  the  practicable  application  of  such  instruction.  I  propose,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  point  out  brieny  what  its  educational  features  are,  and  where  they  find  ap- 
plication in  daily  hfe. 

I  will  begin  my  exposition  by  indicating  what  should  be  the  general  features  of 
the  instruction  and  their  educational  arrangement  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools. 

PBZMABY  COT7BSB. 

*  *  *  On  entering  the  Primary  classes,  pupils  can  be  taught  lines,  direction, 
and  simple  combinations  of  lines  to  form  angles,  with  tiieir  earliest  lessons.  Fol- 
lowing tliese  exercises  should  be  combinations  of  lines  to  form  the  common  figures 
of  plane  geometry,  such  as  triangles,  square,  circle,  ellipse,  etc.  These  plane  geom- 
etric forms  are  the  facts,  the  elementary  units  of  all  forms  whatsoever  ;  and  pupils 
should  learn  their  names  and  shapes,  and  be  able  to  draw  them  readily,  so  &at 
these  forms  will  be  as  familiar  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When  these  forms 
have  been  learned,  or  while  thejr  are  being  learned,  pupils  should  have  pnictioe  in  ai>- 
plying  them  as  the  base  forms  m  objects  or  ornaments ;  «  •  *  and  they,  should 
also  be  used  to  teach  pupils  the  elementary  principles  of  synuuetry  and  repetition 
in  the  arrangement  of  lines  and  forms  for  design.    *    *    * 

These  principles  of  symmetry  and  repetition  are  to  be  observed  as  characterifitics 
of  natural  forms,  and  are  found  in  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  and  are  also  elementary 
principles  in  all  good  design  for  industrial  purposes.  By  introducing  geometric 
diagrams  of  simple  objects  (that  is,  drawing  objects  without  perspective  effect),  and 
by  arranging  ornamental  forms  to  teach  symmetry  and  repetition,  a  wide  variety 
of  practical  exercises  can  be  secured  for  a  Primary  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
w^hich  wiU  not  only  give  good  practice  in  mere  drawing,  but  at  the  same  time  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  broad  course  of  instruction  in  Grammar  Schools. 

GRAMMAB  OOUBSK. 

With  the  geometric  facts  of  form  well  learned  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  with 
some  practice  in  tracing  their  application  in  objects  and  ornament,  together  with 
having  been  taught  the  elementary  prmciples  of  symmetry  and  repetition  in  design, 
pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  prepared  to  pursue  a  pretty  broad  and  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied — 

In  designs  for  flat  surfaces; 

In  the  representation  of  solid  forms  or  objects ; 

In  the  construction  of  industrial  objects.  ^^         aTf> 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  each  of  these  features.  3^^ 
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DRAWING  FOR  DESIGN. 

First  Designs  for  flat  surfaces.  — If  we  look  carefully  at  the  designs  on  wall  papers^ 
carpets,  muslins,  porcelain,  glassware,  wood- work,  stone- work,  iron- work, — ^in  snort) 
if  we  stud^  the  design  Which  we  find  on  nearly  everv  industrial  article,  we  observe 
tliat  it  is  either  geometric *in  character, — ^that  is,  made  of  geometric  forms, — or  that 
it  is  a  composition  of  natural  forms,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  figures,  etc.,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  geometric  forms  and  conventionalized  natural  forms.  The  best  de- 
signs are  produced  by  the  last  arrangement^— a  proper  combination  of  geometric 
forms  and  conventionalized  natural  forms. 

Such  being  the  practical  features  in  design,  drawing  in  Grammar  Schools,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  this  subject,  should  embrace  instruction  in — 

Geometry  as  a  base  for  construction  and  arrangement — 

Symmetry,  Repetition,  Alternation,  and  Proportion  taught  as  principles  in  the 
use  of  forms — 

Leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  studied  in  their  natural  arrangement  of  shape  and  growth, 
and  conventionalized  for  units  and  motives  in  design. 

Wiien  these  features  which  relate  to  the  creation  of  designs  by  pupils  have  been 
provide!  for,  ^ood  examples  of  historic  design,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gothic  styles,  should  also  be  given  to  teach  good  taste  in  this 
subject.  In  other  words,  when  pupils  have  been  taught  the  elementary  {principles 
which  govern  the  construction  or  oesigns,  they  should  then  have  practice  in  study- 
ing examples  of  good  designs,  that  they  may  put  their  knowledge  to  the  best  use. 

We  be^n  with  this  feature  in  the  Grammar  school  because  the  first  exercises  can 
be  made  simple,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  practice  in  mere  hand  skill 
in  drawing.  At  the  same  time  the  e^eneral  elementaryprmciples  in  the  arrangement 
of  forms  can  be  clearly  set  forth  and  explamed. 

OBJECT  DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  design  should  be  pursued  throughout  the  Grammar  course. 

Second.  Representation  of  solid  forms  or  objects,— In  a  practical  course  in  draw- 
ing  for  Grammar  schools,  the  next  step  should  be  to  teach  the  application  of  drawing 
to  the  representation  of  solid  forms,  and  this  subject  can  be  properly  introduced  in 
the  fifth  school  year,  or  the  second  year  of  the  Grammar  course.  In  the  design 
subject,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  drawing  consisted  of  representing  forms  in  two 
dimensions  only, — ^length  and  breadth.  In  this  subject  a  fresh  difficulty  is  en- 
countered :  the  representation  of  forms  which  have  three  dimensions, — length, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  other  words,  solidity.  In  drawing  the  plane  geometric 
forms,  we  have/a<5^«  of  the  forms  to  deal  witn.  In  dmwing  solid  forms,  we  have 
these  facts  modified  by  their  appearance  when  placed  in  cSiferent  positions  with 
regard  to  the  eye,    *    »    ♦    . 

LOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT    OF  DRAWING  COURSES  DESIRABLE. 

^  I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  of  the  fatal  mistakes 
m  nearlv  all  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  that  it  is  not  properly  presented.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  stop  and  explain  to  you  that  the  true  logical  order  of 
instruction  here  should  be  to  teach  the  fact  first  and  the  appearance  afterward, 
because  the  simplest  knowledge  of  educational  methods  teaches  us  that  we  should 
always,  in  every  study,  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex  features ; 
«ind  it  requires  only  the  application  of  a  little  common  sense  to  see  that  the  order 
of  growth  or  of  progress  m  teaching  the  drawing  of  objects  is  to  acquaint  pupils 
nrsfc  with  the  facts  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  next  with  the  modifications  these 
facts  undergo  when  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

Now  please  observe  that  in  the  Primary  schools  we  teach  the  elementary /ac<s  of 
these  forms  in  the  figures  of  plane  geometry.  In  the  design-feature  we  continue 
the  us-»  of  these  forms  as  a  base  in  that  work,  thus  familiarizing  the  pupils  with 
the 01.  In  the  object  drawing  we  begin  by  taking  these  familiar  facts,  and  by 
^ding  another  dimension  to  them— thickness— we  get  soliditjr,  or  solid  forms. 
Now,  there  is  no  position  in  which  you  can  get  a  view  of  any  solid  form,  giving  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  have  the  facts  of  these  three  features  perceived 
•by  the  eye,  unmodified  in  their  appearance. 

HOW  "PACTS  OP  FORMS"  MAY  BE  TAUGHT. 

Consequently,  object  draw-ng,  which  is  the  representation  of  facts  of  forms  as 
tthey  appear,  should  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  facts  of  forms  as  they  are- 
otherwise  such  work  is  mere  guess-work.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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So  much  being  ^nted,  we  come  now  to  the  arrangement  of  exercises  witR  which 
to  teach  this  subject  in  Grammar  schools.  As  we  saw  that  the  forms  of  plane 
geometry  were  the  basis  of  all  surface  forms,  we  have  but  to  add  another  dimen- 
sion— ^thickness — to  those  forms  to  produce  a  group  of  solid  forms,  which  will  serve 
as  an  educational  basis  for  nearly  all  solid  forms  whatsoever. 

In  the  solid  forms,  therefore,  of  the  cone,  sphere,  cyUnder,  cube,  rectangular 
block,  triangular  prisim,  pyramids,  etc.,  *  *  *  comprising  about  twenty  soli<I«' 
in  all,  we  have  such  a  group  of  forms ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  can  t«ach  pupib  the 
facts  of  these  forms,  and  the  modifications  these  facts  undergo  when  viewed  from 
above,  below,  from  the  right  or  left,  we  shall  have  prepared  them  to  represent  in 
an  intelligent  way  any  object  similar  to  these  forms  which  they  may  see.    *   ♦  ♦  . 

In  these  elementary  exercises,  the  drawing  of  the  outlines  of  the  forms  is  sufficient 
to  teach  the  principles  which  govern  the  facts  and  their  appearance ;  and  more- 
over, the  drawing  of  these  outlines  in  bold  lines  is  the  best  possible  practice  for 
developing  liand  skill  in  drawing.  Instruction  in  this  feature  should  make  use  of 
drawing  from  both  printed  copies  and  from  the  objects  or  solids  themselves :  bnt 
drawing  from  printed  copies  should  precede  drawing  from  the  solid  forms,  as  the 
principles  involved  are  more  easily  explained  by  the  use  of  copies  than  by  the  use 
of  solids  alone. 

DRAWING  FOR  CONSTRUCTTION. 

Third.  Construction  of  industrial  objects, — I  come  now  to  the  third  subject  of 
drawing  in  the  Grammar  course,  that  subject  which  relates  to  the  construction  of 
objects.  The  aim  should  be  to  teach  practical  drawing, — ^that  is,  industrial  draw- 
ing ;  drawing  as  applied  in  the  industrial  arts.  We  have  seen  that  geometry  is  the 
basis  of  all  forms,  and  we  have  noted  its  applications  in  industrial  designs,  and  have 
also  seen  that  it  forms  the  basis  for  the  intelligent  drawing  of  objects  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye.  But  objects  before  they  can  be  represented,  before  they  can  he 
decorated,  must  be  created,  must  be  constructed;  and  as  drawing  is  the  only 
language  used  in  their  construction,  any  course  of  instruction,  to  be  practical,  to  l>t 
industrial f  must  embody  the  constructive  feature  as  one  of  the  main  elements  in  it 

INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  instruction  for  the  Grammar  course  there  should  be 
introduced  in  the  sixth  school  year,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  course,  what  i^ 
called  geometrical  drawing ;  that  is,  drawing  problems  in  plane  geometry  with  the 
use  of  mstruments.  These  problems  find  applications  in  tiie  accurate  construction 
and  subdivision  of  the  geometric  figures  for  design,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  con- 
structive work,  such  as  machmery,  building  construction,  masonry,  pattern- 
making,  etc.  As  in  these  applications  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is  required, 
and  as  this  accuracy  can  be  secured  by  no  other  means  than  by  geometrical  draw- 
ing, its  great  and  paramount  importance  will,  I  trust,  be  apparent  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  subject  be  left  out  of  a  course  of  instruction,  if  it  1)C 
not  rep:arded  from  the  first  as  fundamental,  if  all  the  other  subjects  benotarranp-il 
lis  subsidiary  or  complementary  to  it,  such  a  scheme  can  have  no  broad  claim  to 
recognition  in  public  schools. 

This  may  seem  a  strong  and  perhaps  a  fanatical  statement;  but  I  shall  fail  of  niv 
present  purpose  if  I  do  not  make  this  point  clear  before  I  close,  *  *  •  .  We 
begin  by  such  simple  problems  as  the  bisecting  of  lines;  the  erecting  of  lines  i:er- 
peiidicular  to  others;  making  angles  e(^ual  to  given  angles;  on  a  given  base  to 
make  a  pentagon  or  hexagon,  etc. ;  within  a  square  to  draw  four  seuii-circles,  each 
touching  one  side  of  the  square,  and  their  diameters  forming  a  square ;  and  others 
of  similar  nature.  In  short,  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  construction  of  any 
object,  building,  or  machine  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  geometric  problem. 
Now,  if  you  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  accurate  work,  that  by  tlie  use 
of  instruments  the  geometric  forms  or  facts  (which  I  have  shown  are  tlie  l)aMs 
for  the  design  and  representative  work)  can  be  accurately  constructed,  you  see  that 
from  the  point  where  this  subject  is  introduced,  work  in  the  other  subjects  will  1h? 
greatly  improved. 

You  will  note  that  these  geometric  problems  are  facts,  but  facts  in  length  and 
breadth  only.  Objects,  however,  have  thickness,— solidity  or  depth.  In  making 
solid  objects,  such  as  furniture,  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  now  do  we  convey  the 
idea  of  the  solidity  or  depth  of  the  thing  to  be  made  ?  By  a  very  simple  means :  by 
giving  two  geometric  views  of  the  object,  — one  view  of  the  object  with  the  oye 
placed  directly  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  give  the  facts  of  its  length  and  breath,  an<i 
another  view  with  the  eye  plac3d  directly  above  it,  so  as  to  give  a  geometric  view 
Qf  the  facts  of  the  thickness  or  the  other  dimension.    *    *    *    - 
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.      THE  NECESSARY  PRECISION  OP  DRAWINGS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this:  that  constructive  drawings  are  all  ex- 
pressions oi  facts  about  the  objects  to  be  created,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appmratice  of  the  objects;  furthermore,  that  they  are  of  the  most  accurate  and  precise 
nature;  and  that  were  it  not  for  such  drawings,  were  it  not  that  there  are  people 
trained  to  make  such  drawing^s  and  others  trained  to  read  them,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  construct  such  buildings,  such  machinery,  sugh  furniture,  such  bridges 
as  we  now  have  for  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  elaborate  constructive  drawings  will  be  made  in  Gram- 
mar schools.  In  this  grade,  only  the  elementary  principles  of  such  work  can  be  pre- 
sented; enough  to  enable  pupils  who  leave  the  schools  at  this  period  to  understand 
how  drawings  for  the  construction  of  industrial  objects  are  made,  and  how  to  read 
them. 

HOW  DRAWINO  IN  SCHOOL  IS  TO  HELP  FUTURE  MECHANICS  AND  ARTISANS. 

As  the  features  of  the  study  which  are  taught  in  the  Grammai*  schools  are  the 
only  features  which  the  great  mass  of  our  future  mechanics  and  artisans  now  in 
th^a  schools  will  ever  enjoy,  permit  me  to  trespass  on  your  patience  a  moment 
while  I  turn  back  and  show  that  these  different  subjects  of  Grammar-school 
work  are  but  parts  of  an  industrial,  practical  whole,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Grammar  instruction  should  be  a  complete  welding  of  these  subjects  together,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  pursued. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  drawing  relates,  so  far  as  its  industrial  applica- 
tions go,  to  giving /oc^a  and  the  ajypearance  of  the  facts,  and  also  of  teaching  the 
princlplesof  good  design.  Foilo^^dng  this  line  of  exposition,  we  havs  seen  that  it 
leads  us  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  creation  of  all  objects  as  fundamental  to 
their  correct  representation.  But  I  fancy  some  of  you  may  say,  We  see  the  points 
you  make  in  favor  of  the  constructive  and  representative  subjects,  but  we  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  design  subject— at  least  we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be 
made  so  prominent  all  through  the  course.  My  reply  is  that  the  basis  of  drawing 
being  so  precise,  so  mechanical,  you  must  leave  some  opening  whereby  the  taste 
for  beauty  can  come  in;  for  you  must  remember  that  the  success  of  industrial 
enterprises,  especially  in  all  the  higher  departments,  often  depends  upon  whether 
or  no  the  articles  made  are  attractive  in  appearance;  furthermore,  before  we  can 
have  any  wide-spread  development  of  industrial  taste  in  our  industries,  we  must 
have  a  public  taste  to  appreciate  such  creations  when  made:  hence  industrial  design, 
both  for  producer  and  consumer,  should  form  a  fundamental  feature  in  industrial 
drawing.    Important  claims  might  also  be  made  for  design  on  educational  grounds. 

So  much  being  understood,  lee  us  now  see  what  the  practical  outcome  of  the  in- 
struction thus  far  given  is. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  DRAWING. 

To  sum  up  the  Grammar  course  in  a  word,  it  should  apply  the  instruction  in 
drawing  to  teaching  the  elements  of  industrial  construction,  to  teaching  the  ele- 
m(3iits  of  representing  objects,  and  to  teaching  the  elements  of  good  industrial  de- 
sign, to  the  end  that  pupils  may  be  prepared  to  engage  in  the  various  occupations 
connected  with  the  industrial  employments. 

*  ♦  *  It  is  not  intended  or  believed  that  pupils  who  pursue  drawing  through 
the  Grammar  course  will  be  prepared  for  practical  designmg  or  be  able  to  make  a 
greater  u>e  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  in  industrial  occupations  than  pupils  who 
go  from  such  schools  into  mercantile  life  make  of  their  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. It  is  not  expected  that  this  instruction  will  make  them  artists,  designers, 
or  constructing  engmeers.  But  this  much  is  claimed;  that  they  will  be  able  to  read 
the  drawings  of  designers,  engineers,  and  artists,  when  made,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure understand  and  appreciate  them ;  and  thus  be  prepared  for  intelligent  and 
skilled  labor  in  those  occupations  in  which  the  workman  receives  his  directions 
wholly  from  drawings. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Having  shown  that  the  course  of  instruction  for  Primary  and  Grammar  schools 
should  develop  through  the  different  classes  of  those  schools  according  to  a  plan 
which  begins  very  simply  in  the  Primary  classes  and  gradually  unfplds  through  the 
Grammar  grades  to  a  definite  and  practical  end,  I  now  turn  to  the  course  for  the 
High  schools,  which  is  but  the  continued  unfolding  of  the  principles  started  in  the 
Grammar  course,  under  more  complex  conditions  and  for  more  complex  applications. 
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.  In  the  Grammar  course  we  have  been  dealing  with — 

(a)  Facts  of  form  for  creative  purposes ; 

lb)  The  modifications  the  facts  undergo  when  viewed  bv  tlie  eye ; 

(c)  Design  for  enliancing  values  and  for  developing  public  taste. 

I  propose  now  to  continue  the  exposition  through  tlie  High-school  course,  under 
the  same  general  divisions  of  Design,  Representation,  and  Construction ;  but  I  shall 
reverse  the  order  of  presentation,  and  in  this  course  take  up  the  constructive  sub- 
ject first,  as  fundamentally  more  important. 

DRAWINGS  FOR  CONSJRUCTION. 

Constnictio7i  of  Industrial  Objects, — In  presenting  this  subject  in  the  Grammar 
course,  I  characterized  it  as  the  fundamental  one  in  the  whole  scheme.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  fascinations  which  we  shall  find  attaching  to  the  other  subjects 
as  they  develop  through  this  course,  1  trust  to  make  clear  to  y;ou  that  this  subjeci 
possesses  atti*actions  for  the  exercise  of  every  healthy  mind  hardly  second  to  th<ise 
of  eitlier  of  the  others. 

In  the  lower  course  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  pupils'  minds  and  the  limita- 
tions of  time  which  surround  the  study,  only  very  elementary  practice  in  this  study 
could  be  given,  just  enough  to  enable  pupils' to  read  elementary  constructive  draw- 
ings and  to  start  them  in  tlie  right  direction  for  further  study.  In  this  course, 
however,  this  subject  can  be  developed  so  as  to  lead  to  broad  practical  Jbiowledge 
ill  many  directions. 

It  is  not  necessai-y  that  I  should  enter  into  all  the  details.  I  will  therefore  indi- 
cate its  general  outlines.  Refemng  to  the  Grammar  course,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  some  simple  problems  in  plane  geometry  and  also  a  few  problems  in  solid  geom- 
etry were  given  to  indicate  how  drawings  were  prepared  for  constructive  purpoe^es, 
and  how  pupils  might  be  taught  to  read  such  drawings.  In  the  High-School  coarse 
the  number  of  problems  in  both  these  elements  is  largelj'  increased.  The  nature  of 
these  proWems  I  presume  you  understand.  They  are  infinite  in  their  variety  and 
scoi^e.  I  will  only  remark,  if  I  may  misuse  a  term,  that  such  is  the  flexi^ty  of 
plane  geometry ,  tliat  on  anv  given  surface  there  can  be  drawn  accurately  any  form 
that  may  be  desired.  Problems  in  plane  geometry,  therefore,  may  be  regaled  as 
parts  of  speech,  so  to  speak,  in  the  language  of  construction.  The  problems  in  solid 
geometry  are  not  less  subtile.  They  deal  with  the  complete  facts  of  forms;  and 
making  use  of  various  planes  of  projection,  they  enable  a  draughtsman  to  renresent 
with  absolute  accuracy,  any  sold  form  in  any  position,  and  even  to  pierce  it  or  to 
intersect  it  with  any  other  form  in  any  direction  desiried.  A  knowledge  of  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  therefore,  enables  the  constructive  designer  to  represent,  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  any  fact  of  form  in  any  position  which  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  also  the  language  used  to  convev  ideas  of  mechanical  motion,  so  that  it  may  lie 
said  that  geometry  in  its  plane  and  solid  features  is  the  very  life  or  language  of  ail 
industrial  construction.  One  step  further  just  here :  not  only  br  geometry  can  we 
describe  the  facts  of  form  as  they  are,  but  we  can  also  get  at  the  actual  effect,  on 
these  forms,  of  fight  and  shadow  ;  for,  given  the  exact  form  of  an  object,  given 
the  condition  under  which  light  faUs  upon  its  surface,  the  shadow  can  be  deter- 
mined with  as  much  exactness  as  the  facts  of  the  forms  themselves.  But  in  indus- 
trial creations,  shadow  or  shade  on  surface  is  not  at  all  necessary.    ♦    *    ♦    . 

The  value  of  drawing  apphed  to  such  constructive  purpases  I  need  not  dwell  upon. 
In  the  course  of  study  I  am  now  outlining  for  High  ^hools,  the  preparation  of 
pupils  to  do  intelligent  work  in  these  directions  is  one  of  the  main  objects  in  view, 
and  good  results  can  be  easily  obtained. 

OBJECT  DRAWING. 

Representation  of  solid  forms  or  ohjeets.— In  taking  up  this  subject  in  the  High- 
School  course,  we  proceed  to  put  its  elements  on  a  rigidly  scientific  basis.  This 
leads  us  to  another  stage  of  difficulty, — scientific  perspective,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  lower  classes  of  High  Schools. 

THE  STUDY  OP  SCIENTIPIC  PERSPECTIVE. 

Perspective.— I  need  not  dwell  upon  perspective  drawing  as  a  feature ;  jaa  knovr 
that  it  is  the  science  of  representing  any  form  under  any  conditions  in  which  it  may 
be  viewed. 

In  constructive  drawing  we  have  seen  that  by  the  use  of  geometry  we  can  get  at 
all  the  facts  of  form  ;  by  perspective  we  can  get  at  all  the  facts  of  the  appear  wa: 
of  these  forms  with  equal  exactness.    As  we  increase  the  oomplejity  of  the  facts  of 
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form,  'we  also  increase  the  difficulties  in  representing  sach  facts.  Hence  the  use  of 
perspectiye  drawing  is  to  give  the  law  to  the  representation  of  the  facts  of  form ; 
m  oth^r  words,  we  produce  a  ptc^itre  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  here  we  approach 
the  domain  of  art  in  its  highest  sense.    *    *    * 

THB  STUDY  OF  UQHT  Ain>  SHADE. 

Light  and  shade. — ^Another  difficulty  is  encountered  in  our  progress  toward  rep- 
resenting objects  as  they  appear, — depicting  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  theur 
surface.  In  our  ^progress  m  drawing  from  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eve,  we 
approach  here  a  new  stage  of  difficulty,  reauiring  greater  maturity  of  mind ;  and 
we  have  again  to  call  our  science  to  our  aid  to  prevent  going  astray.  If  we  place 
an  object  where  predominating  rays  of  hght  fall  upon  it,  we  all  Imow  that  certain 
portions  of  the  surface  will  show  a  much  greater  degree  of  light  than  others ;  but 
to  discriminate  between  the  different  degrees  of  hght  and  slmde  requires  a  well- 
trained  eye  and  well-developed  powers  of  perception,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  their  appearance. 

Without  going  into  details  on  this  point,  I  will  say  that  the  facts  of  shade  and 
shadow  are  so  well  understood,  that,  given  an  object,  and  given  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  the  hght  falling  upon  it,  the  shadow  can  be  projected  with  mathematical 
certaintv,  and  the  shade  determined  with  approximate  accuracy.  I  am  aware  that 
in  drawing  from  natural  forms  or  objects  we  do  not  always  have  the  control  of  the 
light ;  all  the  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  scientific  laws  of  shadows 
should  be  understood,  in  order  to  arrive  at  soimd  cooclusions  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominating effect.  Drawing  in  li^ht  and  shade  should  be  practised  principally 
from  objects,  should  follow  practise  in  outUne  drawing  and  the  study  of  perspective, 
and  is  the  next  step  to  working  in  color.    *    *    *    . 

COLOR  AS  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN. 

The  study  of  Color. — I  will  not  stop  to  give  details  in  this  feature,  further  than 
to  remark  that  even  in  its  elementary  stages  manv  new  difficulties'are  encountered ; 
and  before  any  study  of  it  can  be  of  practical  value  in  representative  drawing,  the 
preceding  stages  of  object  drawing,  such  as  drawing  objects  in  out  line,  perspective, 
and  iu  light  and  shade,  should  be  well  mastered.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
there  are  certain  scientific  principles  which  govern  the  proper  use  of  colors,  more 
subtile  perhaps  in  their  nature  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  features  we 
have  been  considering,  and  a  knowledge  of  whiph  is  fundamental  for  the  produc- 
tion of  harmony  in  their  use.  As  it  is  not  intended  in  pubhc  schools  to  fit  pupils  to 
become  artists,  this  feature  should  not  be  pursued  solely  as  a  preparation  for  its 
practice  in  fine  art,  but  mainly  to  prepare  pupils  for  its  apphcation  in  industrial  de- 
sign. As  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  phases  of  industrial 
art  and  fine  art.  the  preparation  for  the  former  is  no  detriment  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
latter.    »    *    * 

THE  FOUR  PROGRESSIVE  STAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Representative  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  four  stages : — 

1st.  The  geometric  facts  of  forms. 

2d.  Perspective,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  representation  of  the  outlines  of 
these  forms  when  viewed  by  the  eye. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  tfaie  surface  of  these  forms  under  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade. 

4th.  Their  appearance  under  the  effect  of  light,  shade,  and  color.    *    *    * 

Practical  Industrial  Design. — ^Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  design  in  the  High- 
School  course,  I  will  ask  you  to  observe  that  we  left  the  subject  in  the  Grammar 
course  developed  to  the  point  of  making  designs  in  outline  for  fiat  surfaces.  In  the 
High-School  course,  by  the  introduction  of  the  features  of  perspective,  light  and 
shade  and  color,  this  subject  is  materially  widened  so  as  to  include  nearly  all  kinds 
of  sculptured  or  relief  ornament,  as  well  as  ornament  for  fiat  surfaces,  and  ends  in 
desig^  adopted  for  practical  purposes  in  all  the  leading  industries, — for  carpets, 
wall  papers,  porcelains,  furniture,  wood  and  stone  carving,  iron-work,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  DRAWING  TRAINS  THE  iBSTHBTIC  FACULTIES. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  against  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  am  de- 
scribing, tlukt  it  is  too  mechanical  in  its  nature,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  scope 
to  the  s^hetic  faculties.    I  fancy  no  one  will  come  to  such  a  conclusion  after  a' 
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attentive  study  of  the  treatment  of  this  sublet  of  design,  both  in  its  seTeral  stages 
of  development  and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  construction  and  repre- 
sentation. Observe  the  elements  which  enter  into  its  practice  in  this  High-Scria)l 
course.  Pupils  having  secured  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry  to  aid  them  in  con- 
structing these  forms  and  arranging  their  units,  have  now  given  them  plant  forms 
to  be  studied  both  in  form  and  color  as  motives  for  design ;  and  then,  above  all,  in- 
struction is  given  in  historic  ornament  from  choice  examples,  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples which  underhe  the  great  historic  stvles  of  decoration  of  the  past,— 4he  Greek. 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Moorish  stales,  etc., — for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  taste  for  what  is  refined  and  beautiful  in  design.    *    *    * 

This  subject  of  design  ia  essentially  the  sssthetic  feature  in  the  scheme;  and 
mingled  as  it  is  with  the  other  features  of  the  course  of  instruction,  it  does  not  come 
in  as  an  exceptional  element,  but  rather  as  a  controlling  influence  on  the  whole,— 
an  influence  by  which  skilled  labor  in  construction  is  consecrated  to  use  and  U* 
beauty. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  and  to  point  out  the 
aesthetic  influences  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  plant  forms  and  historic  ornament 
which  the  course  prescribes.  To  do  justice  to  either  of  these  features  would  require 
a  paper  b^  itself.  I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  by  simply  calling  attention  to 
their  distmct  recognition  and  to  their  importance. 

PURPOSES  OP  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OP  DRAWINO  SUMMARIZED. 

To  sum  up  this  High-School  course,  we  have  drawing  applied — 

First  J  to  aU  industrial  construction, — a  preparation  for  mtelligent  work  in  build- 
ing and  machine  construction  of  all  kinds. 

Second,  to  the  representation  of  objects  as  they  appear  under  the  effect  of  light, 
shade,  and  color. 

Tliird,  to  practical  industrial  design,  to  enliance  the  value  of  industrial  con- 
struction.   *    *    *  . 

THE   VALUE    OP    THE    WHOLE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    COURSE    OP    DRAWING    PROM   THE 
PRIMARY  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Surveying  this  course  of  instruction  as  a  whole,  noting  its  banning  with  simple 
facts  of  form  in  the  Primary  school,  tracing  the  development  of  their  application  in 
the  subjects  of  design,  representative  and  constructive  drawing  in  the  Grammar 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical  life  of  workmen  in  the  workshop,  and  ob- 
serving the  still  more  comprehensive  development  in  High  schools,  until  the 
instruction  reaches  results  which  prepai-e  directlv  foe  a  high  d^ree  of  intelligent 
constructive  power  in  all  the  building  and  mechanical  employments,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  refined  taste  in,  design  for  nearly  all 
industrial  purposes :  it  will  be  seen  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been 
arranged  of  a  practical  nature,  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  character  as 
to  remedy  in  a  measure  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  schemes  of  pubhi- 
education,— the  want  of  proper  educational  wage-earning  training  for  our  artisan 
and  designers, — ^and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  cultivation  among  our  people 
of  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  in  their  applications  to  industry. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  charges  brought  against  our  public  schools  is  that  they 
do  not  sufficiently  prepare  for  the  needs  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans,  when  in 
fact  three-quarters  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  from  these  elates  and  will 
ultimately  find  their  employment  in  the  industrial  occupations.  Drawing  is  the 
main  language  used  in  industrial  desi^  and  for  the  direction  of  industriu  labor. 
There  can  be  no  high  degree  of  industrial  design  or  of  skUled  and  tasteful  industriiU 
labor  without  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  applied  in  the  industrial  arts ;  and  in  the 
course  of  study  which  I  have  outlined  before  you,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
important  features  which  characterize  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study  no^ 
being  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Whether  or  no  this  be  practical 
knowledge,  I  leave  you  to  decide ;  but  I  venture  the  opinion,  that  if  you  study 
attentively  the  practical  needs  of  the  pupils  in  your  public  schools  destined  for  the 
industrial  employments,  and  consider  their  educational  needs  in  connection  vith 
their  future  wage-earning  power  in  such  employments,  you  will  find  that  drawing 
should  form  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  their  education,  and  that  too  on 
the  general  plan  here  given. 

Issues  of  the  most  serious  import— social,  political,  and  industrial — are  dependent 
upon  the  proper  treatment  of  this  subject  of  industrial  Art  education  in  our  public 
schools,  and  I  bespeak  for  it  therefore  your  most  attentive  oonsideratiQn^ ,  ^ 
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V. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    ART   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF    MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  brief  account  of  this  interesting  association  of  art  educators  was 
given  in  Part  I  of  this  Report.     (See  Part  I,  pages  200,  201.) 

The  annual  meetings  have  been  continued  and  the  precedent  set 
at  the  first  meeting  by  the  reading  of  the  admirable  paper  by  Miss 
Hoyt,  subsequently  published  by  the  Association,  has  been  faith- 
fully followed.  Valuable  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  at 
each  meeting,  and  several  of  the  papers  have  been  published  by  the 
Association. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  for 'copies  of  the  programmes  of 
these  meetings  and  of  some  of  the  published  papers.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings,  which  follow, 
show  in  brief  the  trend  of  thought  among  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The  programme 
of  the  first  annual  convention  is  given  in  Part  I,  pages  200,  201  of  this 
Report. 

PROGRAMMES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Second'  Annual  MBBXiNa.     Boston,  Thursday,  December  27,  1883. 

[Art  Club  Rooms,  Dartmouth,  comer  Newberry  street.] 
PROaRAMMB. 

10  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing  m  High  Schools.    By  Miss  Clara  Webster. 
The  Desirabiuty  of  Teaching  Scientific  Perspective  in  Day  Schools.    By 
Mr.  E.  C.  Colby. 
2.30  p.  m.    The  Teaching  of  Design  in  Day  Schools.    By  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings. 
Recess. 
Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 


Third  Annual  Meeting.    Boston,  Saturday,  December  27,  1884. 

programme. 

9.30  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10  a.  m.    "  Influence  of  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Development  of  Character." 


By  Miss  Adeline  V.  Pond. 
Discussion. 
Recess. 
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10.  a.  m.    "  What  will  be  the  Practical  Outcome  of  the  Present  TeaduDg  of 
Design  in  our  Public  Schools? "    By  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey. 
Discussion. 
2  p.  m.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

**  Judgment  in  Matters  of  Taste.*'    By  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins. 


Fourth  Annual  Meeting.    Boston,  Tuesday,  December  39,  1885. 

proqrahhe. 

9.  so  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 

'*llie  Study  of  Design  in  Connection  with  that  of  Historic  Ornament/' 
By  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Discussion. 

Recess. 

"  The  Necessity  of  the  Presentation  of  tho  Subject  of  Drawing  in  Con- 
formance with  Educational  Methods.*'    By  Mr.  Walter  S.  Peny. 

Discussion. 
2.00  p.  m.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

'-  Principles  of  Art." 


Fifth  Annual  Meeting.    Boston,  Tuesday,  December  28,  1886. 

[Art  Club  Gallery,  Dartmouth,  comer  Newberry  atreet.] 
'  PROGRAMME. 

Morning: 

9.30-10.00.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10.00-10.10.    "  Form  Study  the  First  Two  Primary  Years."    Miss  A.  L.  Baleh, 

Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Cambridge. 
10.10-10.20.    "The  Study  of  Proportion  in  Representation."    Miss  L-E-Faj. 

Director  of  Drawmg  in  Public  Schools,  Springfield. 
10.20-11.00.    Discussion. 
11.00-11.15.    Recess. 

11.15-11.35.    "  The  Necessity  <tf  Well  Trained  Teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing/^ 
Mr.  Geo.  £.  Morris,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  SchooiN 
Waltham. 
11.35-11.55.    Discussion. 

11.55-12.15.    "  The  Use  that  can  be  Made  of  Form  Study  in  General."    Miss  A. 
M.  White,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
12.15-12.80.    Discussion. 
Afternoon : 

2.00-2.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  OfHoers. 

2.30-3.00.    Design.    Mr.  G.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  Massachunetts  Normal  Art 

School. 
3.00-3.30.    Normal  School  Work.    Miss  L.  A.  Herrick,  Salem  Normal  School: 

Miss  L.  M.  Field,  Framingham  Normal  School. 
3.8O-4.00.    Discussion. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  October  20th,  it  was  decided  that 
the  exercises  should  consist  in  part  of  general  discussions  of  topics  of  interest. 

Those  desirous  of  having  any  questions  discussed  should  submit  the  same  to  the 
President. 

Anson  K.  Cross,  Seerdary. 


Sixth  Annual  Meetino.    Saturday,  January  7,  188&. 

INormal  Art  School  Building,  corner  Newbiuy  and  Exeter  streets,  Bortoo.] 
PROGRAMME. 

Morning: 

9. 30-10. 00.     Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10.00-10.30.     The  DiMculty  of  Teaching  Model  Drawing  and  BuildingCoDStnK- 
tion  in  High  Schools.    By  Mr.  Walter  F.  Rrackett,  Teacher  m 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
Discussion.  ^ 
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Morning : 

11.15-11.85.    Color  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Director  of  Draw- 
ing in  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Discussion. 
Afternoon : 

2.00-2.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 
2.30-a.OO.    The  Use  of  Clay  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Discussion. 
3.30-4.00.    Illustrative  Drawing— Its  Use  in  Teaching.     By  Miss  W.  Bertha 
Hintz,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Boston. 
A  "  question  box  "  will  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
questions  answered  or  discussed. 

All  teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members  of 
this  Association. 

G.  H.  Bartlett, 

President 
Geo.  E.  Morris, 
Secretary  avd  Treasurer,  WcUthamy  Mass, 

The  following  report  of  this  meeting  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  January  8, 1888: 

DEMONSTRATORS  OF  INDUSTRY* 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Industrial  Art  Teachers*  Association  is  an  organization,  formed  without 
regard  to  locality,  of  the  numerous  demonstrators  of  the  industrial  arts  that  make 
up  its  membership,  and  yet,  for  the  most  part,  though,  they  are  teachers  within 
the  precincts  of  Wew  England.  The  annual  meetings  are  always  productive  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  sixth  annual  gathering, 
which  occurred  Saturday  last  at  the  new  normal  art  school  building,  comer  of  New- 
bury and  fleeter  streets,  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  one  held  m  the  liistory  of 
the  association.  President  George  H.  Bartlett  began  the  exercises  with  a  felicitous 
address,  after  which  the  records  were  read  and  the  treasurer's  report  presented. 
There  is  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

These  committees  were  appointed:  On  nominations,  Miss  D.L.Hoyt,Mr.  A.K. 
Cross  and  Miss  L.  E.  Fay;  on  membership,  Mr.  W.  F.  Judldns,  Miss  Jessie  W.  Prince 
and  Miss  Clara  Balch.  Nine  new  members  were  elected.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brackett, 
teacher  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  art  school,  opened  the  exercises  proper  of  the 
tlay  in  the  reading  of  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The  Difficulty  of  Teaching  Model 
Drawing  and  Building  Coftstruction  m  High  Schools."  Mr.  Brackett's  views  in  an 
abstract  form  were  that  some  of  the  difficulties  were  :  Insufficient  accommodations 
for  the  proper  study  of  model  drawing;  indisposition  on  the  part  of  school  com- 
mittees to  furnish  the  proper  accommodations.  Mr.  Brackett  favored  the  utilization 
of  instrumental  perspective.  Referring  to  building  construction  in  high  schools, 
Mr.  Brackett  held  tliat  a  principal  difficulty  lies  in 

THE  LACK  OP  KNOWLEDQE 

on  the  part  of  teachers,  advised  the  use  of  simple  names  of  parts  of  objects  in  con- 
struction, and  concluded  by  recommending  isometric  diuwmg  of  joints  as  being 
valuable,  and  as  producing  better  results.  The  discussion  following  the  reading  of 
this  paper  was  very  general,  and  called  for  views  pro  and  con  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner, 
chairman  of  the  state  board  of  education;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Carter,  Miss  Hurl  but,  Mr.  George 
E.  Woodman,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Smith,  President  Bartlett 
and  Instructor  of  Drawing  Hitching  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  director  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  at  Springfield,  next 
offered  a  paper  on  **  Color  in  the  Public  Schools."  Miss  Fay  took  up  first  primary 
colors,  and  afterwards  primary  colors  in  combination  giving  secondary  colors.  She 
next  referred  to  the  observation  of  tints  in  juxtaposition  with  various  colors,  and 
concluded  her  able  essay  by  alluding  to  the  development  or  enforcement  of  colors 
complementary  to  each  other.    Miss  Fay  illustrated  her  views  with  colored  dia- 
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frams.  Her  paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Smith,  Miss  Huri- 
ut,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Miss  White,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ames,  Miss  Field,  Instru(t..r 
Hitchings  and  Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the  association.  It 
was  now  noontime,  and  the  association  adjourned  for  two  hours  for  dinner.  Uj-m 
reconvening,  the  association  listened  to  the  report  of  the  nominating  commit Ih  , 
which  recommended  the  elet^tion  of  the  old  list  of  officers. 

**  The  Use  of  Clay  in  the  the  Public  Schools  "  was  the  next  paper's  subject,  aii<l  ii 
was  offered  by  Secretary  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  state  board  of  education.  It  wa- 
his  belief  that  a  proper  method  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  instilled  and  a 
discipline  of  faculties  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Briefly  he  would  reci>iii- 
mend  the  teaching  of  objects  as  wholes,  proceeding  to  parts.  Secretary  Dickinson  s 
paper  showed  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  value  of  teaching  by 

THE  ANALYTICAL  SYSTEM. 

He  gave  drawing  a  very  exalted  position  as  a  means  of  general  education.  Tli^ 
discussion  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  themes  was  quite  lengthy,  and  these  teachers  talk.il 
them  over :  Mr.  Hitchings,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Miss  Kate  E.  Shattuck,  Mrs,  Carter,  Mix^ 
White,  Miss  Fay  and  Mr.  Woodman. 

The  pearl  of  the  afternoon  session  was  reserved  for  the  last  feature  of  the  jir.v- 
gramme.  Its  title  was  **  Dlustrative  Drawing— Its  Use  in  Teaching."  Miss  W. 
Bertha  Hintz,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  girls'  normal  school,  was  the  demonstrat«'r. 
A  more  delightfully  instructive  presentation  of  object  teaching  it  would  be  hard  tu 
conceive.  In  an  off-hand,  deliciously  well-rounded  "talk,"  that  fairly  sdntilJatel 
with  mots  of  the  brightest  kind.  Miss  Hintz  presented  her  views,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  draw  extremely  artistic  sketches,  such  as  **A  walk  in  the  woo*!^." 
exemplify  mg  the  tour  of  a  couple  of  pupils  and  their  teacher  through  pretty  fit  IK 
of  grass;  through  avenues  of  stately  snade-giving  trees;  a  look  at  old  ocean  from 
the  bluff  of  a  tall  promontory,  with  ships  grown  diminutive  because  so  near  tl:e 
horizon.  A  bewildering  variety  of  objects  were  sketched  hastily  by  Miss  Hintz. 
and  with  strangely  picturesque  and  truthful  effect.  Her  cleverness  was  quicKiy 
recognized  by  her  confreres,  who  applauded  most  rapturously  at  the  finish  of  tiii^ 
bright  and  sparkhng  exposition.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  held  March  27, 1888,  it  was  decided  to 
publish  the  papers  read  by  Miss  Fay  and  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Besides 
the  paper  read  at  the  first  meetini^  by  Miss  Hoyt,  the  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  in  1884  by  Miss  Adelme  Valentine  Pond,  on  "  Influence 
of  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Development  of  Character," and  thrit 
read  in  1885  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  on  •*  Tne  Principles  of  Art  from  tiif 
standpoint  of  Monism  and  Meliorism,"  have  been  published  by  tlie 
Association. 

From  the  paper  by  Miss  Pond,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  seriously  a])pn'- 
ciates  the  power  of  the  public  school  teacher  as  a  molder  of  characit  r, 
a  shaper  or  the  coming  men  and  women  who  make  the  state,  tli*- 
following  extracts  are  tSken,  which  show  by  delicate,  discriminatim; 
touches,"  the  practical  every-day  influences  exerted  by  this  study, 
and  are  vital  with  living  illustrations  and  quaint  applications. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  DRA  WING  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

CHARACTER,* 

By  Adeline  Valentine  Pond. 

It  is  a  long  word  you  have  there,  that  word  character — a  lonjg  word  and  a  bnKi'l 
one ;  a  word  that  covers  much  ground,  and  by  reason  of  elasticity,  may  be  stretohi-^l 
to  cover  much  more.  You  and  I,  who  are  nothing  if  not  orthodox,  may  hold  that 
a  man^s  character  begins  and  ends  with  his  morals  ;  while  our  neighbors,  who  arc 
nothing  if  not  liberal,  may  beUeve  that  it  includes  his  intellect  as  well.    »    «    * 

*  '*  InflupJice  of  the  Study  of  Dmwing  in  the  Development  of  Character.  Pap*  ^ 
read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers^  Association,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  Grti- 
lery,  Saturday,  December  27,  1884,  by  Adeline  Valentine  Pond,  Teachar  of  Draw- 
ing in  Newton  Public  Schools.    Printed  by  vote  of  the  Association*    F^.  Id." 
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The  strongest  molding  influences  of  our  d&y  lie  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher, 
far  above  men  of  other  callings,  has  an  opportunity  tor  shaping  many  characters 
besides  his  own.  Like  the  potter  at  the  wheel,  his  smallest  motion  is  not  in  vain  ; 
his  lightest  touch  must  tell.  Every  study  that  the  teacher  opens  up  to  his  pupils 
carries  the  molding  steadily  forward. 

**  This  clay,  well-mixed  with  marl  and  sand, 
Follows  the  motions  of  my  hand, 
For  some  must  follow  and  some  oommand. 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay. '' 

Potent  among  the  educational  molding  influences  stand  the  three  R's ;  potent,  but 
not  omnipotent.  Other  studies  must  help :  among  them  drawing.  "  Reading," 
saith  the  philosopher,  maketh  a  full  man,  conference,  a  ready  man,  writing,  an 
exact  man."  In  this  later  day,  what  can  drawing  do?  Properly  studied,  it  can 
benefit  the  child  physically,  mentally,  morally.  It  can  help  to  maike  a  man  of  him. 
After  all,  it  is  a  poor  study  that  never  saved  a  soul,  and  never  even  helped. 

HOW  DRAWINQ  EDUCATES  EYE  AND  HAND. 

In  the  first  place  to  speak  briefly  of  physical  effects,  drawing  benefits  the  body  by 
training  both  eye  and  hand,  the  one  to  see,  the  other  to  do."  *  *  *  **  In  object 
drawing,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  construction  must  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  appearances.  In  such  drawing,  therefore,  the  eye  id  edu- 
cated, first,  to  see^things  as  they  are  ;  next,  as  they  seem ;  and  last,  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  being  and  seeming.  Again,  drawing  trains  the  hand  to  obey  the  will. 
An  important  point  truly ;  for  fancy  a  republic  wherein  ceitain  of  the  members, 
either  through  ignorance  or  malice,  continually  fail  to  work  out  the  plans  of  the 
lawfully  appointed  powers.  What  else  but  confusion  can  poesibly  result  ?  Similar 
anarchy  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  the  mind,  when  the  bodily  members,  through 
lack  of  disci{)Une,  fail  to  obey  their  natural  sovereign.  In  the  untrained  hand  there 
is  often  inability  to  obey,  often  disincUnation  ;  but  drawing  changes  all  that :  and 
drawing  does  something  else  for  the  hand.  There  is  yet  another  true  service  that 
deserves  mention.  Those  who  despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,  those  who  have 
faith  that  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,  will  not  smile  when,  in  serious  vein,  I  re- 
spectfully refer  to  the  study  of  drawing  as  a  powerful  cleansing  agent.  It  happens 
thus  :  In  schools  where  such  admonition  is  necessary,  the  pupils  are  instructed  to 
bring  their  very  cleanest  hands  on  drawing  days.  No  stain  must  mar  the  pristine 
purity  of  their  drawing  books,  lest  the  special  teacher  behold  the  same,  and  wax 
wroth  thereat.  Children  are  quick  to  comprehend  incongruities  ;  they  understand 
something  of  the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  and  perceive  tliat  it  is  not  borne  out 
by  a  combination  of  clean  paper  and  grimy  fingers.  In  certain  districts  where  once 
tlie  dirt  of  the  child  was  the  despair  of  the  teacher,  I  learn  that  now  cleanliness,  or 
at  least  that  partial  cleanliness  superinduced  by  the  study  of  drawing,  is  fast  be- 
coming popular.  What  a  glorious  victory  is  this  I  We  iiave  met  the  enemy,  and 
he  is  ours  for  the  time  being.        m 

HOW  THE  STUDY  OP  DEAWINO  DEVELOPES  THE  INTELLECT. 

But  in  considering  the  influence  of  drawing  in  the  development  of  character,  the 
mere  physical  effects  of  the  study  are  by  no  means  chief.  What  can  drawing  do 
for  the  mind? 

Taught  aright  it  develops  the  faculty  of  reason,  the  arbiter  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  truths  of  form  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  pupil  in  so  many  pellets. 
If  a  child  asks  a  question  do  not  fire  upon  him  with  a  formula.  Lead  him  to  speak 
what  he  thinks.  Thought  gives  rise  to  speech,  and  speech  by  a  curious  reflex  action, 
reforms  and  strenghtens  thought,  so  that  the  outlines  of  the  mental  image  become 
clearer  and  purer.  A  little  boy  in  the  baby  class  said  to  me,  with  all  the  ardor  and 
communicativeness  of  five  years  and  kilt  skirts,  **  I've  tested  my  horizontal  line, 
and  it's  just  as  long  as  the  vertical ;  but  when  I  test  my  vertical  it  isn't  as  long  as  the 
horizontal."  The  very  instant  that  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  child  saw  that 
there  was  a  fiaw  somewhere,  and  added  quickly,  **  But  I  guess  I  didn't  do  it  right." 
Silence  is  not  always  golden ;  if  speech  will  lead  to  thought,  give  us  speech. 

Better,  sometimes,  a  child  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  so  thinks  wrong,  than 
one  who  thinks  by  proxy,  and  so  thinks  right. 

Mistakes  are  not  always  failures ;  they  are  often  incident  to  the  natural  growth 
of  things.  A  child  cannot,  like  the  faoled  beanstalk,  grow  up  in  a  single  night. 
If  he  could,  he  would  be  but  a  beanstalk  after  all,  and  a  monstrosity  among  bean- 
stalks at  that.    Let  him  make  his  mistakes  if  he  will  but  groTg^  t^ey^b^QQQI^^ 

ART— VOL  2 80  ^ 
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A  bo^  of  eight  listened  eagerly  to  a  talk  about  the  circle ;  bat  when  I  stated 
that  a  circle  may  have  any  number  of  radii,  he  rose  to  object.  '*  Becaufie,**  said 
he,  '*  you  can  take  a  wheel  and  put  in  a  lot  of  spokes,  and  then  a  lot  more,  and  by 
and  by  there  won't  be  any  room  left.'*  Now  the  child,  though  right  about  tlie 
wheel,  was  wrong  about  the  circle ;  but  what  he  said  showed  that  he  had  uaed  his 
reason.  "*  Young  man,"  thought  I,  *'  the  study  of  drawing  is  converting  you  into 
a  highly  civilized  product ;  you  have  evidently  either  acquit  or  inherited  the  noble 
art  of  mastication." 

DRAWING  AIDS  CONCENTRATION  OF  THOUGHT. 

Another  excellent  mental  effect  resulting  from  the  study  of  drawing,  is  the  habit 
of  concentration.  Human  nature  is  lazy ;  human  chil(hren  are  dreamy.  With 
many,  lounging  is  a  customary  mental  attitude.  To  all  appearances  your  dreamers 
are  with  you  in  the  flesh  ;  but  in  the  spirit  they  are  anywhere  except  upon  the  spot. 
Shall  we  let  these  children  grow  up  to  join  the  ignoble  army  of  incurable  incompe- 
tents, people  who  are  reputed  to  be  "  no  one's  enemies  but  their  own,"  who  "  never 
intended  any  harm,"  who  **  who  didn't  know  'twas  loaded  ?  "  No  ;  save  them  from 
such  a  fate.  Teach  them  that  the  day  is  for  doin^,  not  dreaming ;  for  doing  the  right 
thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  place.  With  a  oertam 
amiable  relentlessness,  give  them  as  a  tonic  dictation  exercises  in  drawing.  Each 
syllable  that  you  utter  has  its  own  unalterable  meaning.  Precision  and  accuracy 
are  demanded.  When  your  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  the  longest  vertical  is  to  bie 
trisected,  let  no  one  dare  understand  you  to  say  that  the  shortest  horizontal  was  to 
be  halved.  Such  exercises  help  to  place  a  child's  faculties  within  reach  of  his  fingers; 
for  the  real  difficulty  with  your  dreamy,  inconsequent  children  is,  not  that  they 
lack  wits,  but  that  they  don't  know  where  to  find  tnem. 

DRAWING  STIMULATES^THB  JUDGMENT. 

Again,  in  the  study  of  drawing  the  judgment  is  kept  constantly  at  work.  From 
the  time  when  the  child  first  attempts  to  find  the  middle  of  his  slate,  and  to  place 
thereat  his  first  uncouth  vertical  line,  he  must  analyze,  compare,  choose,  csxecute. 
He  cannot  draw  the  simplest  plane  geometrical  figure  without  comparing  width  with 
hight.  He  must  give  afterthought  as  well  as  forethought.  Criticism,  the  child's 
own  intelligent  criticism,  is  the  better  part  of  drawing.  Thus  his  judgment, 
strengthened  by  exercise,  becomes  somethmg  more  than  felicitous  gue6S-wo». 

DRAWING  AROUSES  AND  FEEDS  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Do  we  believe  that  the  imagination  is  worth  cultivating  ?  Why  not  ?  Let  us  save 
ourselves  and  our  children  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  Peter  Bell  of  primrose  fame. 
Drawing  stimulates  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  child's  world,  that  bright  and 
evanescent  world  of  his  own  creating,  teems  with  imagery  and  symbolism.  The 
child  therefore  understands  and  appreciates  the  imagery  ana  symbolism  of  art  He 
enioys  the  truths  of  form,  when  tliey  are  set  about  with  bright  illustrations.  If  a 
cylinder  were  but  a  cylinder,  and  a  pyramid  but  a  pyramid,  it  were  hwrd  lines  in- 
deed. Fortunately,  a  cylinder  is  more  than  a  cylinder ;  it  is  a  huge  boiler,  a  mighty 
locomotive  ;  it  is  the  sewer  of  Paris,  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Likewise  a  pyramid  is  more 
than  a  pyramid,  a  thing  of  faces  and  ed^es  mereljr ;  it  is  now  £g3rptian.  sunk  in  tlie 
sands  of  centuries ;  now  Gothic,  rising  m  lofty  spires  from  Cologne  Cathredal.  The 
prosaic  rhombus  is  immortalized  in  church  wmdows.  A  square  is  more  than  a 
S€[uare,  and  a  circle  more  than  a  circle.  In  the  one  we  behold  the  symbol  of  up 
rightness,  in  the  other  the  emblem  of  eternity.  Nor  does  our  fancy  always  revel  in 
the  musty  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.    Our  associations  range 

" From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

The  circle  suggests  the  material  as  well  as  the  ^iritual.  Haply  to  the  child-mind 
it  speaks  of  Thanksgiving  pies  and  Christmas  cakes,  with  never  a  possible  perspec- 
^tive  of  nightmare  and  dyspepsia.    *    *    ♦. 

DRAWING  LEADS  TO  INVENTION. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  imagination  goes  her  practical  sister  invention.  That 
children  i)ossess  some  jwwer  of  mvention,  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  have  watche<l 
them  in  their  work  or  their  play.  Listen  to  them  as  they  try  conclusions  with  earh 
other  to  see  who  can  construct  the  most  marvelous  tale.p|  I'jjys  power  of  invention 
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may  be  tamed  into  a  proper  and  profitable  channel  by  exercises  in  design  or  ori- 
ginal arrangement.  Here,  a^in,  the  judgment  is  put  at  work ;  for  the  object  is  to 
make  new  and  pleasing  combinations  of  well-known  units,  rather  than  to  construct 
abominations  of  original  ugliness.  In  the  design-feature,  as  in  other  features  of 
drawing,  not  the  least  among  the  good  results  sought  is  this  :  A  power  of  viewing 
things  as  a  whole,  a  cognizance  of  underlying  principles,  a  subordination  of  details. 
It  is  a  great  art,  that  of  seeing  the  framework  of  affairs.  Who  are  the  best  artists  ? 
They  are  those  who,  in  drawing  the  human  form,  never  lose  sight  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Who  are  the  greatest  statesmen  ?  They  are  those  who  look  beyond  the 
details  of  a  government,  and  behold  the  principles. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  INPLUEHCB  OP  THE  STUDY  OP  DRAWINol 

To  sum  up  the  leading  points  of  mental  training,  the  study  of  drawing  cultivates 
the  reason,  the  judgment,  the  power  of  concentration,  the  imagination,  the  inven- 
tion, and  a  certain  breadth  of  intellectual  view.  Are  not  these  the  faculties  that  in 
the  events  of  every-day  life  make  a  man  master  of  the  situation  ?  Chief  among  aU 
is  the  power  of  reason,  that  power  whereby  man  is  rendered  unique  among  all  created 
things.  Human  ingenuity  may  devise  machines  to  do  the  work  of  hands  and  feet, 
of  eyes  and  ears  ;  but  it  may  not  devise  a  thinkinj^  apparatus.  It  mav  annihilate 
both  space  and  time,  but  it  cannot  invent  a  substitute  for  brain.  And  the  age  de- 
mands of  the  individual  other  thing^  besides  the  reasoning  power.  It  calls  not  only 
for  thought,  but  for  a  certain  celerity  of  thought,  a  knack  of  emerging  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  The  inventions  of  the  day  are  instantaneous  and  electric  in  their 
applications ;  shall  not  the  man  keep  pace  with  his  machines  ?  The  mental  train- 
ing afforded  by  drawing  quickens  the  powers  in  many  ways,  and  is  thus  of  high 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  usetul,  practical,  everyndav  character. 

Moreover,  all  this  mental  training  has  its  moral  effect.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  knowledge  is  virtue.  I  only  assert  that  the  two  are  akin.  Ck)nversely,  igno- 
rance is  not  vice,  but  only  a  near  relation.  *  ♦  ♦  First,  since  drawing  is  a 
feature  of  industrial  education,  and  indeed  the  only  feature  at  present  fully  recog- 
nized by  our  school  system,  let  me  in  passing  say  one  word  about  the  effect  of  in- 
dustrial education  on  public  morals.  '*  Jails  and  State  prisons,"  said  the  wise  old 
doctor,  "  are  the  complements  of  school-houses  ;  so  many  less  as  you  have  of  the 
latter,  so  many  more  must  vou  have  of  the  former."  Criminal  statistics  of  the 
present  day  bear  witness  to  this  truth.    ♦    ♦    * 

SHOOL  HOUSES  ABE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MORE  E€X>NOMICAL  THAN  JAUJS. 

From  such  testimony  as  this  we  gather  that  school-houses  are  not  only  more 
aesthetic  than  prisons,  but  more  economical.  Let  u^  by  all  means  save  the  public 
moneys.  The  study  of  drawing  will  help.  One  pencil  will  not  batter  down  a  peni- 
tentiary ;  but  a  hundred  thousand  pencils,  with  the  right  power  behind  them,  will 
help  to  lawfully  remove  the  cause  for  the  penitentiarv.  And  are  dollars  and  cents 
all  that  we  have  at  stake?  Are  the  public  moneys  all  that  need  to  be  saved?  No, 
the  cry  goes  forth,  **  Save  the  child  I "  It  is  echoed  from  the  gin-shop  and  the  jail ; 
it  is  nailed  at  the  comers  of  the  street.  Save  the  child !  Save  him  to  himself  and 
to  his  country ;  save  him  by  giving  his  vacant  mind  something  to  think  of  ;  save 
him  by  giving  his  idle  hands  sometiiing  to  do ;  save  him  for  your  own  salvation's 
sake. 

"  The  child's  sob  In  the  silenoe  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.'' 

Unless  public  education  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  vacuum  in  the  child's  mind, 
vacuum  alwavs  abhorred  by  nature,  wUl  be  let  out  to  other  parties  less  responsible 
than  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Ab  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Watts,  Satan  still 
makes  his  classes  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  the  otherwise  disengaged.  So  be 
it.  We  will  beat  him  on  his  own  ground.  We  will  go  farther.  .  Our  branches  shall 
be  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  Drawing,  for  instance,  is  a  paying  investment ; 
money  in  pocket  and  pay  in  hand. 

But  I  pretend  not  here  to  put  in  a  plea  for  industrial  schools.  I  merely  note  in 
passing  the  effect  of  industrial  education  on  the  morals  of  the  public  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  effect  of  drawing,  one  of  the  features  of  industrial  education,  on  the 
morals  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that  Christian  morality  is  the  basis  of  all 
teaching.  We  believe  that,  since,  as  we  are  told,  we  can  eat  and  drink  to  the  glory 
of  God,  we  can  certainly  teach  to  the  same  end.  We  believe  that  the  soul  has  the 
chief  claim  upon  our  service.  Unless  subject  to  mental  and  moral  myopia,  we  see 
clearly  aU  this  and  more.  D,gi„zedby«^OOgie 
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SERMONS  IN  DRAWING  BOOKS— THE  QOSPEL  OF  NEATNESS   \ND  PKRSEVERAXCS. 

You  ask  how  we  can  preach  the  gospel  through  the  study  of  drawing.  Look  at 
this  pile  of  public  school  drawing-books.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  book  of  sermons. 
Every  page  bristles  with  texts.  Take  up  the  first  book  that  cornea  to  hand.  Ac- 
coriling  to  the  legend  on  the  cover,  it  is  the  property  and  handiwork-  of  Richaid 
Sniithers.  On  the  fii'st  page  it  is  clear  that  Richard  means  to  make  his  mark.  He 
sets  to  work  with  a  stout  heart  and  alas  a  heavy  hand.  His  zeal  exceeds  his  discre- 
tion. If,  O  Richard,  I  might  preach  unto  you,  my  text  would  be  this :  That  as- 
suredly biceps  is  a  goodly  thing,  but  brains  also  have  their  usefvltiessy  their  signifi- 
cance. How  is  it  with  the  next  page  ?  Better,  Richard,  better.  But  what  is  Uiis 
tliat  greets  my  eye  from  the  space  opposite  ?  Richard  has  fadlen  again.  Flushed 
with  his  easy  victory  over  the  previous  lesson,  he  grows  reckless  or  consequences 
and  wades  tlirough  gi-aphite  to  a  single  defeat.  And,  shade  of  Giotto,  he  caila  this 
tipsy  turnip  a  circle  I  What  have  we  here?  Ah,  Richard  is  himself  again,  with 
improvements,  that  last  through  several  pages.  Well  done,  Richard^  but  beware 
of  success !  ''  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  What  is 
tliis  ?  Fallen  indeed,  ix)or  Richard,  lower  than  ever ;  for  that  long  horizontal  was 
never  made  by  hands,  unless  the  hands  held  a  ruler  of  excellent  edge.  All,  my  boy, 
•*  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  And  have  you  forgotten  what  is  said  of  him 
that  "  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie?"  But  I  wUl  not  judge  thee  harshly ;  it  may  be  a 
moment  of  sore  temptation  with  thee.  Who  knows  but  that  Satan,  ever  ready  "to 
make  the  woi*sc  appear  the  better  reason,"  took  the  form  of  a  ruler,  and  whispered 
insidious  words  in  thine  ear.  Hide  thy  ruler  until  thou  be  strong  to  gaze  unmoved 
upon  its  charms,  and  go  thy  ways.  And  what  means  this  mad  phantasmagoria  of 
kites,  carrots,  and  cat's-cradles,  whirling  wildly  about  a  discouraged-looking  cuff- 
button  for  a  center?  Will  it  explode?  No,  not  necessarily ;  it  is  an  original  de- 
sign. Now  I  think  of  it,  Richard,  thou  art  the  very  lad  who  did  most  stoutly  main- 
tain unto  me,  in  the  face  of  pubUc  opinion,  tliat  every  triangle  has  a  vortex ;  cer- 
tainly the  triangle  that  includes  this  design  has  at  least  one  vortex,  if  not  more  than 
one ;  in  fact  the  arrangement  impresses  the  beholder  as  being  composed  largely  of 
vortex.  And  here  farther  on  is  something  else  I  like  not.  AVhy  Uiis  too  evideut 
soiling  and  moiling  and  rubbing  and  scrubbing  of  most  inoffensive  paper  ?  My  text 
this  time  is  for  teacher  as  well  as  scholar :  A  little  instruction  is  more  to  be  den'red 
than  much  India  rubber.  Thus  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Richard's  book,  finding 
here  a  victory  and  there  a  Waterloo ;  beholding  our  hero  now  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  industry  and  self-control,  and  now  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair. 
And  i)erchance,  fearing  that  the  last  paees  may  be  haunted  by  another  of  tnose 
phantiismal  combinations  that  Richard  calls  designs,  we  furtively  close  the  book  and 
put  it  far  from  us. 

WHAT  A  GIRL'S  DRAWING  BOOK  SUGGESTS. 

The  next  in  order  belongs  to  his  sister  Kate.  The  boy,  in  this  case,  has  the 
bolder  hand,  but  the  girl  has  the  truer  eye.  Her  Imes  are  exauisitely  neat  and 
light ;  in  fact,  far  too  light  for  the  good  of  ner  eyesight.  To  me  tiiere  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  patient  struggle  of  such  children  to  respond  to  the  teacher's  shib. 
boleth  of  "  light  lines."  Is  there  not  a  stray  text  lurkmg  here — something  about 
the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive?  Looking  farther  on,  we 
see  that  little  Kate  does  not  rise  and  fall  like  her  more  mercurial  brother ;  she 
has  indeed  her  battles  royal  with  model  drawing,  as  certain  exhausted  pages  do 
testify,  but  the  temptations  of  the  straight  edge  are  powerless  with  her.  We  turn 
over  other  books ;  some  of  the  pages  are  neat  and  clean,  others  soiled,  rubbed,  crum- 
pled, torn,  and  even  blood-stained.  This  last,  I  hasten  to  add,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  assault  and  battery  ;  it  simply  shows  that  some  unruly  urchin  has  sur- 
reptitiously shar|>ened  his  pencil  with  his  o^vn  jack-knife,  and  has  received  a  cut 
for  his  pains.  But  what  lessons  of  honesty,  industry,  obedience,  patience,  and  pu- 
rity these  lessons  in  drawing  suggest !  One  can  almost  see  the  luckless  Richard  de- 
tected in  the  criminal  act  of  ruling  as  aforesaid ;  and  one  waits  to  hear  whether  the 
exposure  is  to  be  followed  by  a  stinging  denunciation  from  the  teacher,  or  rather 
by  a  strong  and  not  unkindly  plea  for  honesty. 

DRAWING  EXEMPUFIES  THE  WORTH  OF  HONEST  WORK. 

And  honesty  may  be  tauglit  by  this  study  in  more  wa>'8  than  one.  Drawing  of 
itself  diffuses  an  atmosi)here  of  truth.  It  calls  for  s(|uare  dealing  and  full  measure. 
The  facts  should  be  understood  with  exactness,  and  expressed  with  a  min|g:ling  of 
exactness  and  grace.  The  honesty  that  pervades  true  art  is  not  the  repulsive  hon- 
esty of  Diogenes,  seeking  expression  in  tub  and  lantern ;  but  it  ianofiejf^  loss  real 
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for  being  attractive.    Unless  heredity  hinders,  those  who  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  honesty  find  it  easy  to  be  honest.  • 

One  of  the  best  of  the  moral  lessons  taught  by  drawing  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  economy  of  primary  accuracy  ;  not  accuracy  attaineKl  by  groping  and 
scrambling,  but  accuracy  instantaneoiis. 

«       -  «  *  *  «  *  * 

VALUE  OF  KNOWING  WHEN  TO  STOP. 

Another  pointgained  in  connection  with  the  study  of  drawing  is  the  knowledge 
when  to  stop.  The  art  of  leaving  off  is  a  great  art;  if  it  were  but  duly  cultivated 
by  our  public  speakers,  how  many  siglis  and  yawns  and  curses,  not  loud  but  deep, 
might  then  be  avoided !  Somethmg  of  the  machine  nature  attaches  to  us;  having 
once  beg^n,  we  seem  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  impelled  by  some  hidden  jxjwer  to 
continue  indefinitely.  A  child  spends  fifteen  minutes  on  a  sketch.  It  is  well  enough, 
but  he  scorns  the  mediocrity  of  letting  well  enough  alone,  and,  if  left  to  his  own 
devices,  proceeds  to  trim,  and  polish,  and  add,  and  subtract,  until  the  drawing 
grows  faurly  haggard.  Fortunately  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  for  the  drawing,  the 
teacher  interposes,  and  in  the  process  of  time,  that  child  learns  for  himself  when  to 
stop.  Let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  may  abide  with  him  when,  in  after  years,  it  is 
his  turn  to  rise  and  sa^  that  although  he  has  not  come  prepared  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  exercises,  he  nevertheless  would  like  to  occupy  a  little  of  our 
valuable  time  in  making  a  few  remarks.  If,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  the 
man  stands  the  test  and  sits  down  on  time,  that  teacher  of  his  youth,  has  not  lived 
in  vain;  he  has  been  an  economist  for  a  future  generation;  he  has  spent  his  time 
that  the  time  of  posterity  might  be  saved. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING  ENRICHES  THE  MIND  AND  KINDLES  THE  IMAGINATION. 

In  one  high  and  important  characteristic  the  study  of  drawing  vies  with  history, 
reading,  and  music;  namely,  in  the  power  to  till  the  mind  with  images  at  once 
pleasing  and  pure.  There  are  more  things  in  a  child's  fancy  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy.  If  these  things  are  pure  things,  they  are  the  child's  cliief  bless- 
ing; if  not,  a  curse.  Since  the  imagination  craves  food,  give  it  food  of  a  whole- 
some sort. 

Art  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  art  is  pure  in  inspiration  and  suggestion.  The 
best  types  of  historic  art  and  architecture  have  been  types  that  were  consecrated 
to  express  the  reli^on  of  the  people.  The  solemn-thoughted  symbolism  of  the 
Egyptian  abides  with  us  to-day.  The  Madonna  faces  that  Rapnael  and  Murillo 
Kent  down  to  us  have  power  to  charm  the  wise  and  the  simple,  the  gi*ey-beard  and 
the  child,  the  Christian  and  the  atheist.  And  what  ha^  been  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  world's  great  artists  ?  Witness  Da  Vinci,  not  only  painter, 
but  poet,  astronomer,  geologist;  behold  Michael  Angelo,  wonderful  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  great  m  literature,  architecture,  and  engineering.  Morally,  both 
were  above  reproach.  Art  has  done  great  things  for  these  men,  even  as  they  have 
done  great  things  for  art.  When  we  consider  the  rich  inherkcmce  we  have  from 
them,  we  can  but  think  of  the  song  of  the  poet : 

"  Tis  onlv  heaven  that  is  inven  away. 
And  only  God  can  be  had  for  the  .asking. " 

Surely  every  thoughtful  nation  should  give  its  children  at  least  so  much  of  art 
education  as  will  leave  them  not  quite  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  their  birthright, 
but^will  rather  point  them  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  lasting  pleasures 
of  art  appreciation. 

Yet,  as  art  education  is  no  longer  compelled  at  every  gate  to  present  its  raison 
dCitre  tor  a  passport,  the  art  educator  has  no  temptation  to  laud  the  study  of  draw- 
ing beyond  its  merits,  and  no  wish  to  present  his  plans  in  any  light  but  the  *'dry 
light  of  the  intellect."  He  prefers  that  the  study  shall  appear  exactly  as  it  is, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

******* 

Though  he  has  taught  (and  learned)  many  a  lesson  of  patience,  self-control,  and 
integrity  in  connection  with  the  study  of  drawing,  he  does  not,  therefore,  rashly 
assert  that  upon  drawing  hang  all  the  law  and  the  i)rophets.  Narrowness  of  spirit 
is  suicidal  in  the  specialist.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  specialist  should  be  the 
broadest  of  men.    The  very  fact  that  he  has  a  field  of  his  own  should  show  him 
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that  others,  too,  have  their  himtdng-grounds,  jx-i'I^aps  more  fair  than  hia.  Yoor 
drawing  teacher  believes  in  other  books  besides  drawing-books,  in  (»ther  teaching 
besides  his  own,  in  other  prophets  besides  himself.  He  understands  the  limitations 
of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  its  capabilities;  he  is  aware  that  drawing,  like  honor,  can 
not  **  set  to  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound."  But  he  counts  it 
no  shame  that  drawing  is  not  first  and  greatest  of  all  educational  powers.  He  finds 
his  field  sufficiently  vast;  he  sees  in  it  all  the  work  that  a  life-time  may  hope  for. 
and  does  desire  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Adeline  Valentine  Pond. 
Boston,  Dec.  27, 1884.'' 

The  thoughtful  paper  read  before  the  Association,  by  Dr.  Carus  in 
1885,*  is  a  very  erudite  and  philosophic  essay  which  might  readily 
have  been  expanded  into  a  volume,  had  its  author  chosen ;  as  he 
indicates  the  whole  Cosmos  of  the  Arts.  The  following  analytical 
table  of  "  contents "  which  prefaces  his  few  pages,  will  serve  to 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  wide  realm  of  thought  and  force,  encom- 
passed by  his  little  pamphlet. 

introduction. 

Section  1.    Definitions. 

Section   2.    Etymologies  of  the  words  Art,  Beautiful,  etc. 

Section   3.    Subjectivity  of  Taste. 

MONISM  IN  ABT. 

Section  4.  The  Rule  of  Unity. 

Section  5.  Causahty  in  Art,  with  reference  to  the  Incidental  and  the  Super- 
natural. 

Section  6.  The  Work  of  Art  is  a  Microcosm. 

Section  7.  Tlie  Beautiful  in  Art  and  in  Nature. 

*    MELIORISM  IN  ART. 

Section   8.  The  Human  in  Art. 

Section   9.  The  Arts  of  Space  and  of  Time. 

Section  10.  The  Unity  of  Action  in  a  Drama. 

Section  11.  The  Tragedy,  a  representation  of  Meliorism. 

CONCLUSION. 

Section  12.    The  ultimate  object  of  Art. 

Incidentally,  in  an  interesting  criticism  on  the  ghostly  episodes  in 
Hamlet,  and  in  Macbeth,  he  sets  himself  in  such  opi)osition  to  the 
Greatest  Master  of  the  Drama,  as  to  reveal,  at  once,  nis  own  nation- 
ality. 

When,  however,  he  elsewhere  says  that  "true  art  is  always  sug- 
gestive ;"  he  gives  the  truest  test  by  which  works  claiming  to  be 
works  of  art  are  to  be  measured.  His  paper,  at  once  concise  and 
comprehensive  in  its  suggestiveness,  is  not  easy  to  quote  from ;  the 
above  opening  analysis  and  the  following  final  passages  which  show 
the  serious  and  ennobling  character  of  the  writer's  Art  Ideals,  must 
here  suffice. 

*  "  The  Principles  of  Art,  from  the  standpoint  of  Monism  and  Meliorism.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers  Assooiation,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club 
Gailerv,  Tuesday,  December  29,  1885,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Printed  by  vo^  of  the 
Association.    Pp.  19." 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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"CONCLUSION. 

Beet.  Id.  Art  is  no  mere  trifling  and  playing,  attractive  and  charming  as  its 
works  may  be.  Its  object  is  grand  and  serious,  and  it  has  no  lesser  aim  than  has 
science.  .    '  » 

Art  and  science  both  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  they  adopt  different  methods. 
While  science  inquires  into  the  various  provinces^  of  nature  under  the  guidance  of 
induction  and  deduction,  art,  intuitively  grasping  the  idea  of  the  universe  and  rep- 
resenting it  in  single  examples,  gives  a  clew  to  the  enigma  of  the  world.  With 
re^rd  to  this,  the  Romans  called  a  poet  vatea,  seer  or  prophet.  The  poet  is  a 
pnest  of  humanitv.  And,  truly,  of  every  real  artist  and  poet  one  must  aver  as 
Goethe  makes  Wilhelm  Meister  say  about  Shakespeare,  "  It  is  as  though  he  recalled 
all  the  secrets  of  life,  and  yet  one  can  not  define  his  method  of  solving  the  riddle." 

The  papers  read  at  the  meeting  in  1888,  have  not  been  received. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ofl&cers  of  the  Association  for  1888 : 
'* President, -George  H.  Bartlett;  Vice-President,  Henry  T.  Bailey; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George  E.  Morris ;  Executive  Committee 
to  fill  vacancies  by  reason  of  expired  terms,  Miss  Clara  Balch  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Woodman." 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Morris,  dated  December  24,  1888,  encloses 
the  following  preliminary  announcement  of  the  next  annual  meeting: 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting.    Saturday,  January  5, 
[Normal  Art  School  Building,  comer  Newbury  and  Exeter  Streets,  Boston.] 
PROGRAMME. 

Morning: 

9.45,  Sharp.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution. 
10.15.    The  Proper  Place  of  "Form  Study"  in  Education.    By  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Woodman,  Teacher  in  Cambridge  Evening  Schools. 
Discussion. 
11.15.    Design  and  Historic  Ornament.    By  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
Discussion. 
Afternoon : 

2.00-2.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 
2.30.    Representation.    By  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross,  Teacher  in  Mass.  Normal  Art 
School. 
Discussion. 
3.15.    Parisian  Art  Galleries.    By  Miss  Adeline  V.  Pond,  Director  of  Drawing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Newton. 
Discussion. 
A  "  question  box  "  will  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
questions  answered  or  discussed. 

All  teachers  of  Industrial  Art  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

G.  H,  Bartlett, 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Morris, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Walthain,  Mass. 

As  this  volume  is  going  through  the  press,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Morris,  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Association,  for  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  containing  tlie  four  papers  read  at  the  meeting  in 
January,  1889.* 

These  papers  are  of  practical  interest  and  abound  in  excellent  sug- 
gestions to  those  actively  engaged  in  teaching  drawing.     Several  of 

*  "  Papers  read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  Saturday,  January  5,  1889.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  haa  on  appli- 
cation to  Geo.  E.  Morris,  Secretary,  Waltham,  Mass.  Price,  (by  postal  note,)  45 
cents.    Boston,  Mass.    Printed  for  the  Association.    1889.    i|*P- ^^^  v^OOQlC 
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the  papers  are  illustrated,  and  the  text  is  so  intimately  related  to 
these  illustrations  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated,  so  that  from 
these  only  scant  quotation  can  be  made.  The  first  paper,  however, 
not  being  illustrated  is  here  given  entire.  The  author  of  this  paper 
sees  in  the  present  movement  for  industrial  training  a  danger  lest 
the  artistic  development,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  those  who 
introduced  Industrial  Art  Drawing  into  the  schools  to  foster,  shall 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  because  this  warning  seems  so  urgently  needed 
at  this  time  that  this  paper  is  here  given  in  full. 

"  THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  "FORM  STUDY''  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  George  E.  Woodman. 

One  might  suppose  from  my  subject  that  form  stud^  had  no  particular  place  in 
education,  and  that  we  had  come  together  to  discuss  its  merits,  and  decide  on  its 
appropriate  place.  The  question  has  been  decided,  and  it  became  a  statute  law. 
that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools;  and  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 
drawing  was  placed  in  our  public  schools,  side  by  side  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge, 
were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  to  make  their  report  as  com- 
plete as  possible^  recommended  that  free  evening  schools  be  established  in  the  cities: 
and  towns  throughout  the  state,  tliat  mechanics  and  artisans  might  be  instructed  in 
mechanical  and  free*  hand  drawing  and  design. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  this  branch  of  education  being  neglected,  or  the  original 
design  of  its  projectors  being  i)erverted,  we  must  come  to  the  rescue,  and  demand 
that  it  be  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  liowever,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  premises  is 
necessary.  Why  ?  Because  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1870,  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Great  stress  ia  bein^  laid,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  preparatory  course  of  indus- 
trial or  manual  training,  which  is  calculated  to  fit  boys  for  industrial  work.  School 
buildings  have  been  fitted  up  with  special  care,  with  modern  improvements  and 
special  teachers  emp»loyed  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts; 
in  other  words,  special  schools  have  been  instituted  for  instruction  in  carpentry, 
forging,  pattern  making,  foundry  work,  and  printing. 

SPECIAL  NEED  FOB  CULTrVATINQ  THE  .ESTHETIC  NATURE  OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH. 

The  possibility  is  that  drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  public  schools  may  be 
affected,  or  wholly  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  prefer  to  take  the 
industrial  course  in  the  training  schools,  and  that  form  study  in  its  a{)plication  to 
an  art  industrial  training  may  be  neglected.  Our  rank  as  a  nation  is  second  to 
none  in  the  development  of  mechanic  industries.  Our  art  industries  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  of  attention  from  our  philanthropic  citizens,  and  I  might  say. 
an  equal  amount  of  money  should  be  expended  from  our  school  fund,  for  school 
buildings,  with  all  the  necessary  appointments;  and  special  teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed, to  teach  form  study  in  all  its  applications  to  the  art  industries.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  art  as  well  as  mechanical  construction  be  taught,  and  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  the  art  student. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  good  citizens  of  Massachusetts  would  be  pleased 
at  the  present  day,  to  see  repeated  in  print,  language  similar  to  the  following,  which 
I  take  from  a  report  of  one  of  our  commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition: 

"A  walk  through  the  American  department  left  on  the  mind  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression of  meagreness  of  production,  absence  of  taste  and  poverty  of  imagination. 
The  whole  result  would  have  reflected  no  credit  on  a  Worcester  County  Fair.'* 

It  is  not  possible  however,  to  return  to  this  state  or  condition  of  things.  But  we 
do  claim  that  in  order  to  reach  that  eminence  among  nations,  tkat  the  truly  ambi- 
•  tious  American  is  determined  shall  be  attained,  we  must  cultivate  the  aesthetic  part 
of  the  natures  of  our  young  men  and  women,  as  well  as  encourage  a  desire  for  me- 
chanical construction.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  place  in  the  line  of  this 
grand  procession,  but  push  forward  with  all  possible  zeal,  until  we  occupy  the  head 
of  the  line.  It  is  possible  that  the  rank  I  claim  for  **  Form  Study  "  in  education  may 
be  severely  criticised.    If  I  succeed  in  pointing  out  its  legitimate  claim  a^^pf  of  the 
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most  important  studies  taught  in  our  public  schools  in  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  I  shall  have  accompUshed  at  least  a  part  of  my  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  an  alarm,  neither  do  I  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  special 
agent,  making  claims  for  a  special  study  that  its  importance  does  not  warrant.  I 
am  inclmed  to  believe,  from  what  I  read  in  the  daily  papers  on  education,  that  the 
subject  IS  not  fuUy  understood,  and  that  educators  are  not  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  Hence  more  or  less  confusion  exists,  and  as  a  branch  of  education  it  is  left 
among  the  maybe*s,  as  is  shown  bv  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  B.  &  8.  club  of  Boston,  several  weeks  ago: 

*'  Resolved,  The  members  of  the  B.  &  S.  club  here  assembled  recognize  the  excel- 
lence of  the  present  school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

And  particularly  those  features  of  the  system  which  offer  advantages  to  those  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  orcommerciaJ  pursuits,  and  here  express  the 
hope  that  the  system  may  oe  further  extended  by  which  equal  advantages  may  be 
oflered  to  tiiose  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  other  industrial  occupations." 

There  is  a  little  encouragement  in  this  resolution;  but  why  draw  the  line?  Are 
not  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  entitled  to,  and  have  they  not  the  right  to  '*  equal 
advantages^*  for  their  children,  that  wealthy  or  more  fortunate  parents  have  for 
theirs,  without  the  doubtful  '*  may  be"  offered  to  those  who  ** desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  other  industrial  occupations?" 

EQUAL  CLAIM  OP  ART  STUDIES. 

If  we  have  a  school  system  in  Boston,  recognized  for  its  excellence,  which  in  one 
of  its  branches,  as  in  our  Latin  school,  offers  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come lawvers,  doctors  and  ministers,  have  we  not  the  right  to  claim  tliat  schools  of 
art  should  be  established,  as  a  part  of  that  public  scho<H  system,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  qualified  teachers,  students  can  pursue  form  study  from  nature,  and 
the  best  selected  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tectural design,  and  surface  decoration  ? 

PUBUC  INTEREST  IN  INDUSTRIES,  WHILE  laNORINa  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  ART  ELE- 
MENT. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
cannot  see  clearly  the  value  to  our  country  of  an  art  education,  and  who  look  upon 
such  as  a  special  study,  and  as  forming  no  part  in  general  education.  It  has  been 
remarked,  *'  It  is  well  enough  to  have  industrial  training  schools  for  boys,  as  we 
have  no  apprenticeship  system  at  the  present  time.  We  can  purchase  works  of  art 
from  foreign  countries  much  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them  here."  How  about 
the  interior  decorations  of  our  public  and  private  buildings?  **  Oh,  we  can  import 
from  abroad,  workmen  of  artistic  skill  for  that  purpose.  Yes,  we  can,  and  be  as 
contented  with  the  result  as  we  were  at  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  awards 
at  the  World's  fair  in  England  in  1851  when  one  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments received  a  diploma  for  artistic  furniture,  manufactured  in  Boston  from 
native  wood.  Who  made  the  design  ?  Who  did  the  work  ?  A  Frenchman  bom  and 
educated  in  France,  and  who  is  now  there  living  at  ease  on  the  money  earned  in 
this  cit^.  It  maj^  be  that  my  love  of  country  transcends  my  judgment,  but  I  do 
believe  m  the  cultivation  of  home  talent,  and  home  production.  If  England,  Fiance, 
and  Germany,  can  afford  to  give  to  some  of  its  citizens  the  advant£^ges  of  an  art 
industrial  training,  as  well  as  to  fit  others  for  mechanical  pursuits,  wh^  should 
America  remain  in  the  background,  when  we  boast  of  men  with  their  milhons,  and 
a  surplus  in  our  national  treasury  beyond  all  possible  needs?  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, discouraged. 

DANGER    OF    DIVERTINQ  THE  STUDY  OF    DRAWING    FROM  ART    INDUSTRY   TO   MERE 

MECHANIC  USES. 

Progress  has  been  made,  and  public  opinion  is  being  moulded  into  its  proper  shai)e. 
One  by  one  our  prominent  manufacturers  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  charitably  disposed 
in  a  substantial  way,  making  gifts  of  money  for  the  building  and  equipping  of 
Hchools  for  industrial  training.  This  however,  meets  the  question  only  half  way ; 
and,  as  has  been  hinted  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  ray  remarks,  form  study  in  industrial 
dra^^ang,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  that  tends  to  the  development  of  the  tastes 
for  art  culture,  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  such  forms  adopted  as  are  best 
adapted  to  illustrate  mechanical  construction.    In  such  a  case  we  would  be  forced 
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to  stand  by  as  unwilling  witness^  to  the  Absorption  of  what  we  consider  a  most 
important  feature  in  education. 

It  is  the  advancement  of  so  important  a  branch  of  education  as  form  study  tliat 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

WE  KEfiD  ARTISTS  NO  LESS  THAN  ARTISANS. 

The  future  prosperity  of  our  country  demands  the  fostering  of  every  faranch  of 
education  that  tends  to  develop  the  powers  and  faculties  of  its  people.  Our  gxowtii 
as  a  nation  has  been  one  of  progress  from  the  beginning,  and  selfishness  shoiiid 
form  no  i)art  of  our  national  character.  In  the  distribution  of  our  school  fund,  an 
adequate  amount  of  money  should  be  appropriated  for  the  successful  maintenance 
of  a  suitable  place  for  form  study,  which  should  be  a  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  much  so,  at  least,  as  manual  training.  We  need  sculptors,  painters^  carv- 
ers, decorators  and  desi^ers,  as  well  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  machinists  and 
printers.  In  fact,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  objects  which  are  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful.  In  our  homes,  artistic  furniture,  decoration  of  the  ceiling  in  color. 
and  beautiful  forms  in  reUef  on  the  walls  are  much  to  be  desired.  The  association 
of  beautiful  things  is  always  pleasing  to  the  cultivated  mind. 

"  Ideas  of  beauty,"  says  Ruskin,  "  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  invariably  exalting  and  purifying  it  according  to  their  degree.*^ 
To  produce  objects  of  beauty  and  excellence,  the  study  of  correct  forms  in  nature 
and  art  are  necessary  as  a  foundation. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  those  that  are  skilled  in  art,  as  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  interior  decorators,  that  cannot  be  filled  by  American  artists  : 
and  nearly  all  the  heads  of  art  industrial  d^artments  in  our  state,  and  througli  the 
United  States  are  foreign  artists.  The  timenas  arrived  when  we  should  think  seri- 
ously on  this  subject. 

Are  you  willing  to  say  that  the  American  boy  or  girl  is  mentally  incapable  of 
becoming  as  well  qualified  to  fill  these  positions?  that  the  average  intelligence  of 
our  boys  and  girls  is  below  that  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many ?  If  so,  I  am  not.  lYom  the  history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  avera^  American  boy  or  gu*],  with  e^nial  educational 
advantages,  is  superior  to  the  foreign  boy  or  girl.  It  has  been  said  that  *'no  im- 
provement can  take  place  in  the  art  of  the  present  generation  until  all  classes, 
artists,  manufacturers,  and  the  public,  are  better  educated  in  art,  and  the  existence 
of  general  principles  more  fully  recognized.*" 

How  can  this  be  accompUshed  ?  It  can  be  by  the  introduction  of  free  schools  of 
art.  *'  Form  stud^"  can  claim  an  economical  value  in  general  education,  and  in 
practical  Uf  e.  It  is  a  strong  power  in  the  development  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  It  benefits  the  body  by  training  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  do;  it 
develops  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  li^t  and 
wrong;  it  strengthens  the  powers  of  concentration  and  imagination,  and  aa  a  cleant^ 
ing  agent,  purifies  the  thoughts,  giving  an  inspiration  of  Deity. 

Can  there  be  a  grander  or  more  noble  study  than  this,  that  has  for  its  basis  tho^e 
virtues  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  civilized  and  christianized 
people,  which  make  us  better  men  and  women,  by  refining  and  stzengthening  our 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  restraining  the  passions  and  purifying  the  afifeo 
tions,  and  which  make  us  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature,  trutoful  in  our  ejqfxres- 
sions,  and  faithful  to  our  trusts?" 

The  second  paper  is  very  practical  and  full  of  interesting  sugges- 
tions. This  paper  is  fully  illustrated,  text  and  illustrations  being 
so  interwoven  tnat  they  cannot  well  be  separated.  Yet  the  subject 
is  so  important  and  so  admirably  presented  as  to  compel  the  insertion 
here  of  such  passages  as  can  be  quoted  apart  from  the  illustrations. 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Bailey's  incisive  words  about  "element- 
ary design."  When  people  talk  gravely  about  the  "original  de- 
signs ''  made  by  babies  in  the  kindergarten,  and  by  the  youngest 
primary  school  children,  one  wonders  what  meaning  they  attach  to 
the  word  "design." 

It  will  be  well  for  such  persons,  teachers  of  drawing  or  others,  to 

Jonder  for  a  season  on  the  significant  words  of  Ruskin  as  quoted  by 
[r.  Bailey.     Cant,  mindless  routine,  and  the  parrot-like  reiteration 
of  pet  phrases,  are  as  valueless  in  connection  with  this  study  a^? 
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they  are  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life.  How  can  babies  of  four, 
or  even  eight  years  of  age,  have  stored  the  "  observation  and  experi- 
ence" which  Raskin  declares  the  essential  pre-requisites  of  design  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Bailey  points  out  how  the  older  children 
can  be  so  informed  as  to  what  is  ^ood  design,  and  taucht  in  each  case 
to  distinguish  the  single  predonunating  motive  which  underlies  the 
historic  ornament  of  the  diflferent  races  and  eras,  so  that  they  may 
proceed  with  intelligent  enthusiasm  to  compose  designs  for  'them* 
selves  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  all  good  designs 
have  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  developed.  By.  like 
methods  the  younger  children  may  be  trained  so  far  as  their  briefer 
**  experience,"  and  more  limited  "observation"  permit.  Whether 
much  of  "stick  layings"  and  "paper  cuttings"  which  prevail  are 
not  worse  than  useless,  as  leading  to  any  desirable  development  of 
the  aesthetic  faculties,  may  well  be  questioned. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT  AND  DESIGN  IN  THE  PU6LIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Agent  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Teachers : — 

The  subject  of  Industrial  Drawing  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  limits  and  a  teach- 
er*s  time  is  so  thoroughly  occupied,  that  we  are  at  times  discouraged. 

JVIuxi  to  teach  to  secure  certain  ends,  and  luno  to  teach  to  secure  those  ends  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  time  and  force,  are  im^rtant  questions. 

^We  are,  I  think,  almost  imanimously  of  the  oi>inion  that  one  of  the  ends  to  be 
secured  in  the  teaching  of  IndustHal  Drawing  is  the  development  of  the  pupils 
*■  ^JEisthetic  Nature; "  but  just  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  yet  but  partially  detecmined. 

Some  people  teU  us,  for  example,  that  the  pupil  must  not  only  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the/ace«of  a  cylindrical  form,  be  able  to  rei»resent  the  appearance  of  the  form, 
and  to  develop  its  surface;  but,  that  in  addition  to  this,  he  must  be  able  to  discover 
in  that  rough  block  of  wood,  the  element  which  shall  place  it  in  that  scale  of  beauty 
vcrhich  ascends  from  the  cube  to  the  Venus  de  MUo. 

V^ile  admitting  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  aosthetic  in  the  sphere,  cube  and 
cvlinder  as  preparatory  to  the  systematic  study  of  Ck)nstructive  Design,  we  should 
also  remember  that  Decorative  Design  is  of  no  less  importance,  and  that  in  the 
school  as  it  now  exists,  we  must  dei)end  largely  upon  t^  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  pupirs  taste  and  developing  originality. 

To  secure  success  in  teaching  any  subject,  we  must  be  persuaded  of  its  impor- 
tance, we  must  have  a  definite  "  plan  of  attack,'*  and  we  must  keep  the  desired  end 
in  view  from  the  beginning. 

I  believe  we  all  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  We  all 
'  feel  the  importance  of  the  aesthetic  element  in  Industrial  Drawing. 

Col.  Clarke,  speaking  of  this  in  his  valuable  History  of  Education  in  the  Indus- 
trial and  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States,  sa3rs,  ** Compelling  the  eye  to  close  and 
accurate  observation,  it  teaches  it  to  see,  and  behold  a  new  world  opens  before  the 
hitherto  heedless  child,  who  is  thus  endowed  with  the  perception  of  natural  beauty: 
a  ^f  t  that  will  enrich  and  gladden  all  his  after  liAa.  For  lum  there  is  everywhere, 
ruyyv  first  aparent,  the  exceeding  and  marvellous  wealth  of  varied  beauty  which 
abides  in  the  forms  of  external  nature.  The  curving  branches  of  the  wide  spreading 
elm  or  the  drooping  willow,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  upspringlng  flower,  the  soft- 
ened lines  of  the  sloping  hillside,  and  the  grand  masses  of  the  majestic  mountains 
as  they  lift  themselves  sublimely  towards  the  heavens,  all  these  have  for  him  a 
meaning  and  a  joy  never  before  suspected.  He  has  become  apprehensive  of  the 
8i^nificai)pe  of  form,  and  at  once  his  eyes  are  opened  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.** 

After  reading  such  words  as  these,  we  say  the  sssthetic  is  important  and  we  must 
teach  what  we  can  of  it;  but  when  we  hear  Ruskin  add,  **  Life  without  industry  is 
^uilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality,''  we  feel  almost  like  saying,  **  Woe  is 
me  if  I  teach  not  design."  . 

"  Being  thus  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds  of  the  value  of  Historic  Orna- 
ment and  Design,  fet  us  consider  some  Plan.  ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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Historic  Ornament  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  Design.  An  old  Japan- 
ese proverb  says,  "  To  know  the  new,  search  the  old."  The  plan  simply  stated  tl^n 
is  this: 

HOW  TO  STUDY  HISTOBIC  OKSAMEST, 

Study  Nature  for  Materials  and  Principles.  Study  Historic  Ornament  for  their 
applications. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  late  against  copying,  yet  we  still  copy  drawing's 
of  Historic  Ornament.  Would  it  not  prove  to  be  more  educational  and  of  greatt-r 
value  to  the  pupil  if  instead  of  thoughtlessly  copying  these  examples,  he  should  be 
lead  to  study  them, — to  analyze  and  compare  themf 

In  all  styles  of  ornament  we  find  as  main  lines,  the  horizontal,  vertical,  an<] 
oblique  lines,  radiating  curves,  balanced  curves,  the  circl'.»  and  the  spiral.  All 
other  forms  whatsoever  are  combinations  of  these  seven.  The  units  of  design  art- 
infinite  in  number,  but  there  are  only  four  classes.  Tlie  geometrical,  the  raodified 
geometrical,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal. 

Now  would  it  not  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  compare  the  manner  in 
which  one  nation  combined  these  elements  with  the  manner  in  which  another  com- 
bined them  ?— -to  see  if  tlie  Egyptian  perceived  in  a  certain  form  what  the  Greek  saw- 
in  it, — ^to  compare  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  with  the  Roman, — to  ascertain  the  fa- 
vorite and  most  characteristic  units  of  the  different  nations  and  to  compare  them  ? 

For  example, — when  your  class  is  studying  units^  why  not  call  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  certain  historic  units?  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  presence  ai 
a  certain  unit  decides  the  character  of  an  ornament. 

The  presence  of  the  Lotus  stamps  a  design  as  Egyptian.  "The  Honeysuckle  orna- 
ment, so  called,  indicates  Greek.  The  Acanthus  leaf,  Roman.  The  Lily,  Byzantine. 
There  is  no  mistaking  a  Saracenic  unit  or  a  Gothic  unit.  Let  the  class  draw  one  unit 
of  each  style,  and  compare  them — study  their  masses  and  lines,  know  their  history. 

When  your  class  are  studying  main  lines,  why  not  call  their  attention  to  liow  a 
single  main  line  has  been  used  in  the  past?    Take  for  example  the  spiral. 

The  Egyptian  saw  in  the  spirsd  only  a  suggestion  of  his  beloved  Nile.  The 
Greek  saw  the  i)erfect  beauty  of  the  volutes  of  the  antefiz  and  the  Ionic  capital. 
The  Roman  saw  in  it  the  main  lines  for  his  luxuriant  scroll  work.  The  Byzan- 
tine and  the  Saracen  saw  enough  to  admire  in  one  or  two  spires  and  emlxxiieii 
these  parts  in  their  exquisitely  finished  units.  The  artist  of  the  Renaissance  loved 
the  spiral  in  whole  ana  in  part.  He  used  it  in  cornice  and  pilaster,  in  window  and 
carpet  and  hanging.  What  do  we  think  of  the  spiral,  and  now  do  we  use  it  in  onr 
day? 

Besides  these  points  of  comparison  indicated  there  are  others.  What  use  hii> 
been  made  of  the  circle  by  different  nations?  How  have  their  ideas  of  refinemeni 
varied?  How  have  they  conventionalized?  How  do  they  differ  in  their  manajL;*^ 
ment  of  stalks  and  growing  points  ?  Have  they  used  animal  forms  ?  A  dozen  oth'-r 
lines  for  comparative  study  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  if  you  endeavor  to  make 
Historic  Ornament  an  educational  factor  in  connection  with  your  Design. 

In  the  High  School  why  not  study  Historic  Ornament  in  connection  with  Archi- 
tectural Drawing  and  Color? 

Ho  w  does  climate  effect  the  styles  of  architecture  ?  What  lines  of  construction  wen- 
used  by  various  nations?  Did  other  nations  have  such  variety  in  style  as  w*  n(»w 
have  I  It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  suggest  Egyptian  Arciiitecture  or  Greek  or' 
Roman.  A  pure  dome  is  Byzantine.  A  swollen  or  pointed  dome  is  Saracenic. 
And  spires  and  steep  roofs  or  battlements  and  pointed  arches  and  vertical  lines  are 
Gtothic. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  shall  we  teach  harmony  of  color  in  the  Hi^rh 
Schools?  The  pupils  tire  of  coloring  diagrams,  and  when  they  are  g^ven  liberty 
to  color  a  design  of  their  own  they  make  stick  work  of  it ; — **  they  have  no  taste  f(»r 
color." 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  **  Persons  can  no  more  improve  their  taste  by  reading  es- 
says on  taste  than  they  can  improve  their  appetite  and  digestion  by  studying  a 
cooking  book."  While  admitting  the  truth  of  the  doctor's  statement,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  taste  for  color  may  be  refined,  if  not  by  reading,  tiien  by  observ- 
ing and  imitating.  Wliere  shall  we  find  better  material  to  place  before  tie  pQ\n]s 
for  their  study  than  in  Historic  Ornament  ?  Encourage  them  to  study  exampl^^  o( 
historic  coloring.  What  was  the  Egyptian  idea  of  harmony  ?  How  did  it  comjxirp 
with  the  Greek?  The  Byzantine?  The  Saracenic?  The  Chinese?  The^ndiaiw^ 
Do  any  agree  with  the  sacred  harmony  of  the  Hebrews, — ^blue  and  purple  and 
scarlet  with  white  and  gold  ? 

I  offer  these  suggestions  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  thought ;  and  I  aoi 
sure  thought  will  lead  to  action.  ,     ^^^.^ 
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WHAT  IS  "DBSIGN"? 

That  we  may  more  clearly  see  just  what  we  have  to  do  in  Design,  let  us  consider 
it  by  itself ;  keeping  always  in  mind,  however,  that  if  for  convenience  we  now 
separate  it  from  Historic  Ornament,  the  two  are  '*  one  and  inseparable"  and  should 
be  so  considered  in  our  teaching. 

The  root  of  all  past  evil  in  elementary  design  has  been  the  idea  that  designs  are 
the  results  of  ex{>eriment8  in  the  arrangement  of  lines,  or,  to  be  more  scientific, 
**  fortuitous  combinations"  of  lines.  Fig.  13.  plate  II,  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of 
a  "design"  marked  100  percent,  by  a  certam  supervisor  of  drawing  of  long  ex- 
perience in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  this  State,  illustrates  this  kind  of  work.  Such 
things  are  of  no  value.  Tliey  are  an  end  in  themselves  rather  than  a  means  for 
the  training  of  taste  and  for  imparting  correct  ideas  of  the  i»*inciples  governing  good 
design. 

*'  Design,"  savs  Ruskin,  "  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy ;  it  is  the  studied  re- 
sult of  acctmiulative  observation  and  dehghtful  habit."  And  again,  *' Without 
observation  and  experience,  no  design ;  without  peace  and  pleasurablenees  in  occu- 
pation, no  design." 

Notice,  he  says,  it  is  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  (Here  is  where 
Historic  Ornament  comes  in  with  something  worth  observing.)  He  also  says, 
''  ^Vithout  peace  and  pleasurableness  in  occupation,  no  design."  Now  I  think  ^ou 
win  admit  that  as  a  rule  a  pupil  making  an  original  design  under  the  direction 
of  the  ordinary  teacher  feels  httle  "peace  and  pleasureableness "  in  his  occupa- 
tion."   *    *    » 

Now  if  his  teacher  had  first  shown  him  an  example  of  good  design  and  had  then 
led  him  to  obtain  a  few  units,  had  shown  him  how  to  arrange  them,  had  then 
proved  to  him  that  he  could  make  a  good  design  if  he  would  try,  he  would  not  only 
have  gone  to  work  with  a  will  when  asked  to  make  an  original  design  but  he  woula 
have  commenced  his  work  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  with  **  peace  and  pleas- 
urableness "  as  Ruskin  says. 

Some  of  us  have  found  by  experience  that  pupils  can  be  led  to  enjoy  their  design 
-w^hen  they  use  forms  instead  of  lines ;  and  the  result  has  been  a'flood  of  paper  cut- 
tings and  tablet  and  stick  layings.  Pupils  and  teachers  are  interested,  but— -what 
more  do  they  know  about  the  principles  of  Design,  and  how  much  is  their  taste 
refined? 

"What  we  need  is  a  logical  course  in  design. 

.Obviously  the  simplest  kind  of  design  is  the  mere  repetition  of  cuts  or  marks,  as 
found  among  savage  tribes  of  all  countries.    Beginning  with  this,  then,  and  follow- 
ing the  development  in  logical  order  we  have  us  units : 
I.  Lines  and  angles, 
n.  Gteometric  forms. 

III.  Modified  geometric  forms. 

IV.  Units  suggested  by  plant  forms. 
V.  Plant  forms  conventionalized. 

VI.  Natural  forms,  as  shells,  horns,  skulls,  birds,  etc. 
VII.  The  human  figure. 

Considenne  this  classification  as  a  basis,  a  logical  course  fitted  for  public  school 
work  would  be : 

FOR  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

First  Year, 


Units :  Sticks  and  splints. 
Arrangements:  Repetition. 


Second  Year. 


Units:  Straight  line  geometric  forms. 
Arrangements:  Repetition  and  alternation. 

Third  Year, 

Units:  Straight  and  curved  line  geometric  forms. 
A.rrangeinenis :  Repetition,  alternation  and  symmetry 

Fourth  Year, 

Units:  Modified  geometric  forms.  r^r^i^n]r> 

rrindpUs :  Order  and  contrast.  ^'9'*'^^^  ^v  ^^UUg  IL 
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Fifth  year. 

Units :  Modified  forms,  combined. 
Principles:  Strength,  tmity  and  variety. 

Sixth  Year, 

Units :  ConventionaliJEed  leaves. 
Principles :  Growth,  distribution. 

Seventh  Year. 

Units:  Conventionalized  plant  form. 

Principles :  The  foregoing  principles  applied  in  bi-synunetric  design. 

IHghth  Year. 

Units:  Conventionalized  plant  form. 

Principles :  The  principles  applied  in  balanced  design. 

Ninth  Year. 

Units :  Geometric,  natural  and  conventional. 

Principles :  Those  governing  simple  applied  design— as  painted  tile,  embroidery 
patterns,  borders,  prints,  etc 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

A  supplementary  course  for  the  Hi^h  School  would  be  as  follows : 

For  the  first  year  botanical  analysis;  review  of  elementary  design  and  applied 
design  in  which  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  construction  is  necessazy;  as  in 
embroidery,  china  decorations,  simple  wood  carvings,  fret  sawing,  and  other  hand 
work. 

For  the  second  year  botanical  analysis;  methods  of  construction  preparatory  t«> 
applied  designs  for  iron  work,  cast  and  wrought;  printed  dress  goods,  book-covers, 
borders,  etc. 

For  the  third  year  study  of  plant  and  animal  form;  methods  of  construction  prt^ 
paratory  to  applied  designs  for  relief -.work  for  plastic  material,  wood,  metal,  etc.: 
wall  paper,  cretonnes,  etc. 

The  aim  in  all  this  work  in  Design  should  be  to  refine  and  educate  the  pai^l's  tastr 
and  to  teach  correct  principlesand  their  applications;  not  simply  to  obtain  **  Origins^ 
Desi^s.'* 

With  such  a  logical  course  as  this,  good  educational  work  in  Desiffn  can  be  don" 
in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  highest  High;  and  what  is  of  ei]UA. 
importance,  every  pupil  can  do  the  required  work  and  so  be  benefitted." 

A  series  of  illustrations  show  the  designs  made  by  pupils  after  sucL 
instruction. 

SIXTH  YKAB  SCHOOL  WORK. 

*'  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  work  of  the  pupils  during  their  sixth  year  of  school  lift 
Instead  of  geometric  forms,  natural  forms  are  used  as  the  basis  for  omameDUtl 
work.    The  order  to  be  followed  in  produciuK  designs  of  this  kind  is  : 

I.  Thoroughly  understand  what  is  required;  the  shape  of  the  space  to  be  orna- 
mented, the  character  of  the  units  to  be  used,  eto.;  and  select  mateml^ 
II.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of  the  natural  leaf  selected. 

III.  Conventionalize  it. 

IV.  Cut  from  paper  a  number  of  the  conventional  forms. 

V.  Arrange  the  forms,  and  decide  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  a  central  form. 
VI.  Draw  in  order,  inclosing  form,  radiating  lines,  units,  centre. 
VII.  Line-in,  and  finish  by  half  tinting  the  ground,  or  the  units,  or  by  oolorirx 
The  design  may  be  constructed  of  colored  paper,  or  traced  upon  cloth  and  eir- 
broidered,  or  applied  in  any  suitable  way  to  the  object  it  was  intended  to  decoraic 

In  every  grade,  to  insure  good  results,  the  teacher  must  plan  each  lesscm  careful:^ 
He  must  know  every  step  of  the  way,  and  be  sure  that  tne  stairway  to  the  desin*' 
**  landing "  is  perfect,--all  the  "  risers  "  equal  and  no  **  treads "  missmg. 

A  similar  order  should  be  pursued  in  what  is  usually  called  Applied  Design. 
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TWO  KIXDS  OF  APPLIED  DBSIGN. 

Judeing  by  the  work  usually  classed  under  this  head,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
applied  design;  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical.  The  latter  variety  only  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  public  e(t;hool  course  and  consequently  we  must  change  the  charac- 
ter of  much  of  our  work  in  this  line,  or  else  change  its  name,  for  three-fourths  of 
the  design  now  labelled  **'  Applied''  could  be  applied  with  success  to  nothing  but 
the  waste  basket.  One  thinjg  is  certain.  There  must  be  less  studying  about  con- 
structed objects,  more  studying  of  the  objects  themselves.  So  lon^  as  teachers  rely 
upon  the  various  systems  of  drawing  books  and  manuals  for  their  information  con- 
cerning practical  applied  desi^i,  there  is  no  hope.  These  books,  with  few  excep- 
tions are  utterly  unreliable.  The  drawing  of  metal  work, — crestings,  brackets, 
fences,  registers,  hinges,  silver  work  and  jewelry;  and  of  wood  work, — brackets, 
cabinets,  carved  and  sawed  panels,  etc.,  are  incorrect  or  unintelligible  and  the 
designs  execrable. 

We  must  study  examples  of  good  applied  design;  we  must  know  every  possi- 
bility of  our  material  and  every  limitation  imposed  by  the  process  of  manufacture. 

For  example,  before  a  practical  applied  design  for  cast  metal  can  be  produced  by 
a  pupil  he  must  know  something  of  pattern  making,  mould  making,  casting  and 
the  strength  of  the  material. 

Each  metal  has  its  appropriate  treatment,  each  wood  its  suitable  position. 

LOGICAL  COUBSE  IN  APPUED  DESIGN. 

The  seven  steps  in  applied  design  are  as  follows: 

I.  Ck)nsider  well  what  is  required  and  in  what  medium  it  may  be  best  rendered. 
II.  Consider  the  available  material;  its  strength,  texture,  etc. 

III.  Know  the  entire  process  of  manufacture. 

IV.  Plan  the  design, — considering  size,  shape,  main  lines,  units,  etc. 
V.  Sketch  the  main  lines. 

VI.  Sketch  the  clothing  of  the  lines. 

VIl.  Finish  the  design. 

But  how  man^  such  designs  ought  a  pupil  to  produce  in  a  year  if  -he  has  to 
know  all  these  things  ?  "  somebody  asks. 

I  answer  :  The  Imowledge  gained  by  the  pupil,  and  the  training  he  receives  in 
producing  atie  practical  appUed  design,  after  this  fashion,  will  be  worth  more  to  him 
and  to  his  teacher  than  ten  or  ten  times  ten  of  the  Theoretical  variety. 

The  practical  element  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  aesthetic. 

Drawing  isn't  the  '*  fancy  study  "  thousands  of  people  right  here  in  Massachusetts 
still  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  the  one  universal  language.  Aknowledse  of  one  portion 
of  it  raises  a  mechanic's  pay  from  two  doUars  a  day  to  five ;  a  knowledge  of  another 
portion  enables  an  artist  to  take  a  canvas  worth  two  dollars  and  enhance  its  value 
to  two  hundred ;  while  a  knowledge  of  yet  another  portion  insures  a  handsome 
income  to  the  designer.  And  yet  these  are  not  the  only  results,  nor  are  they  even 
tlueprindpal  remilta.  There  are  others  whose  value  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
anacents. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  so  teach  this  subject  to  our  pupils  that  they  will  go  forth  to 
their  life  work  having  eyes  that  can  see  ;  minds  that  can  think  ;  hands  that  can  do. 
Let  us  do  our  {)art  towcurds  so  educating  them  that  they  shall  find  health  and  wealth 
and  happiness  in  honest  toil,  and  see  in  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  life,  in  the 
crystals  of  the  rocks,  in  the  humble  grass  and  modest  flowers;  Iq  air  and  sea  and 
stars,  the  ineffable  and  inexhaustible  beauties  of  God's  Historic  Ornament  and 
Design. 

The  paper  which  follows,  by  Mr.  Cross,  treats  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  laws  of  perspective. 

REPRESENTATION, 

By  Anson  K.  Gross. 

This  term  includes  all  drawings,  constructive  and  decorative  works  beuig  as 
fully  representations  as  perspective  views,  the  geometric  views  conveying  ideas  of 
facts  and  actual  dimensions,  the  pictorial  of  facts  and  apparent  dimensions.  We 
will  consider  aimplv  the  representation  of  appearances  and  our  subject  is  really 
*  Pictorial  Drawing.' 

The  aim  of  such  drawing  undoubtedly  should  be  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  the  same  impressions  as  to  form,  size  and  position  as  the  objects  themselves 
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would  create  when  viewed  from  the  artist's  position.  Drawing  to  be  appreciated 
require  certain  education  or  qualities,  but  pictures  and  illustrative  drawings  are  so 
numerous  that  this  education  is  unconsciously  acquired,  and,  by  the  average  intel- 
lect, photographs  and  pictures  are  readily  imderstood. 

Photographs  and  drawings  such  as  isometric  are  o^eh  very  different  from  tin* 
image  whicn  would  be  produced  upon  the  eye  by  the  objects,  and  yet  they  anf 
accepted  without  difficulty,  the  mind  having  a  conception  of  the  form  and  giving 
to  the  drawing  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  ;  so  that  a  quite  conventional  <:ir 
incorrect  drawing,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  may  be  almost  as  readily 
read  and  accepted  as  one  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the  appearance.  This  does  nt^t 
affect  our  decision  as  to  the  aim  of  tlie  artist ;  it  does  however,  assist  him  in  hi^ 
work  which  otherwise  would  sometimes  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

A  drawing  which  produces  upon  the  eye  the  same  image  as  the  object  must  tie 
one  whose  proportions  agree  with  the  appearance,  the  angles  between  the  visual 
rays  to  the  drawing  being  relatively  the  same  as  between  the  rays  to  the  object.  If 
the  horizontal  or  vertical  angles  should  be  greater  to  the  drawing  than  to  the  object, 
the  drawing  would  be  correspondingly  too  wide  or  too  high. 

The  rest  of  this  paper,  which  fills  twelve  pages  with  five  additional 
pages  of  illustrations,  is  technical  and  dependent  in  the  example:^ 
given.     It  is  a  valuable  practical  paper  for  teachers. 

The  very  readable,  interesting  paper,  which  closes  the  series, 
with  its  fitting,  sketchy  illustrations,  gives  a^aphic  picture  of  tho 
wealth  of  art  stored  up  by  the  successive  Governments  of  France, 
for  the  enjoyment  and  art  culture  of  all  the  pec^le.  It  is  little 
wonder  that,  after  centuries  of  such  unconscious  training,  the 
French  artists  and  artisans  lead  the  world. 


IN  PARIS  GALLERIES. 

By  Miss  A.  V.  Pond. 

M  #  «  •  ^  qq^  of  i^Q  merits  that  the  casual  unobeerver  least  expects  to  find 
in  French  character  is  thoroughness.  Yet  in  all  things  of  art  and  art-education, 
French  thoroughness, — shall  1  say  it?— -puts  to  the  blush  our  sometimes  superficial 
New  World  culture.  A  keen  artistic  conscience  keeps  these  people  alive  to  the  truth 
that  what  is  worth  doing  in  art,  is  worth  doing  well;  the  pity  of  it  is,  this  same  ^'ift 
does  not  help  them  to  determine  whether  after  all,  the  thmg  be  really  worth  doin>;. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  here  discuss  the  moral  of  it.  Earnestness  of  research  can  uo 
farther  go  than  in  the  work  of  the  modem  Ftv  nch  school.  Masters  like  Gerouu- 
and  Meissonnier,  in  painting,  and  Dubois  and  Fremiet,  in  sculpture,  unoonsciixLsiy 
teach  a  great  moral  lesson  to  the  younger  men  who  look  to  them  for  counsel,— the 
lesson  of  '  the  nobiUty  of  labor.'  The  master  is  a  hero  to  his  student,  and  the  lesson 
is  not  lost.  One  student  can  speak  no  greater  scorn  of  another's  work  than  to  suy 
of  it,  *  It  is  not  serious.' 

WHAT  FRANCE  DOES  FOE  THE  ART  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  systematic  hospitalities  of  the  State  toward  art,  there  is  the  same  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  France  gives  her  children  a  free  education  in  elementary  art.  and 
combines  example  with  precept  by  setting  up  good  art  in  the  market-place.  Slie 
searches  each  Salon  for  excellent  work,  whether  of  struggling  genius  or  of  matunr 
merit.  She  opens  the  doors  of  her  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  to  over  a  thousand  pu{>ll.> 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and  gem-cutting,  and  at  her  own 
expense  provides  fotur  years'  study  in  Rome  to  those  pupils  who  have  attained  the 
highest  honors  in  their  respective  departments.  But  it  is  in  her  museums  that  ^he 
makes  her  most  profitable  investments ;  for  here,  as  long  as  Paris  continues  an  art 
centre,  all  the  world  may  share  the  dividends. 

THE    MUSEUMS  OF  PARIS. 

The  name  of  Paris  museums  is  legion.  There  is  the  Louvre,  with  its  treasures  of 
ancient,  yet  living  art,  and  the  Luxembourg,  with  its  bright  page  of  modern  mas- 
terpieces, whereof  some  must  surely  die.     tfnder  the  shadow  of  me  Sorbonne  is  tht 
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auaint  old  Cltuij,  with  its  message  for  the  artisan;  in  face  of  the  Tower  Eiffel  is 
the  fair  new  Trocad^ro,  with  many  a  lesson  for  the  architect;  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  stands  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arte,  with  caste  and  copies  that  speak  alike 
to  iKunter,  sculptor,  and*architect  Then  there  is  tiie  Camavalet,  a  Revolutionary 
mnseum  lately  described  by  Theodore  Child  in  an  interesting  magazine  article. 
There  id  a  museum  of  Artillery  at  the  Invalides,  a  museum  of  Medals  at  the  Biblio- 
th^ue;  a  museum  of  Decorative  Arte  in  the  Palaise  Tlndustrie,  a  museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  this  host  of  museums,  the  three  of  chief 
charm  in  an  artist's  eyes  are  the  Louvre,  the  Luzembour]^,  the  Cluny,  etc.  *  *  * 

Of  the  whole  magnificent  outer  fabric  studded  with  gems  of  sculpture  of 
different  periods,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  parte  are  those  of  earliest  and  those 
of  latest  date.  I^eteenth  century  runs  R^[iaissance  hard.  If  you  do  not  like 
Carpeaux's  Flora  Pavilion,  you  must  content  yourself  with  Jean  Giougon's  Facade. 
It  is  inopoesible  with  one  blow  of  the  eye  to  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
pile.  Figure  to  yourselves,  you  who  have  top-views  at  your  tongue^s  ends,  figure 
to  yourselves  the  birds-eye  view  of  a  Ck)lo6sus,  stretohing  out  his  huge  arms  west- 
ward along  the  Seine.  That  Colossus  is  the  Louvre.  Forty-eight  acres  are  in  his 
compass.  Within  his  mighty  ribs,  the  most  ancient  part  of  his  anatomy,  are 
antiquities  of  all  nations,  sculptures  of  aU  ages,  drawings  of  many  masters,  piled 
story  on  story;  here  also  is  the  La  Caze  collection  of  Frencn  and  Dutoh  paintings, 
kept,  by  a  clause  in  the  donor*s  will,  separate  from  the  other  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 
Along  our  giant's  left  arm  lies  the  famous  grand  gallery,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey 
in  length,  and  over-flowing  with  all  the  hght,  life,  mystery,  parable,  parade,  prayer 
and  anecdote  brought  thither  by  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish  and  Dutoh 
masters.  In  the  left  biceps  are  the  French  masters,  from  Poussin  to  Rousseau, 
from  Claude  to  Corot.    In  the  shoulder  is  the  gallery  of  Apollo,  hung  with  tepestry 

Sortraite  of  celebrities,  and  rich  in  all  manner  of  spoil:  and  here,  too,  is  the  won-^ 
erful  Salon  Carr6,  containing  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  collection.    The  rest 
of  the  huge  anatomy  is  given  over  to  government  purposes. 

In  former  days,  our  Colossus  held  in  his  grasp  a  magnificent  loy,  the  palace  of 
Ttdleries,  built,  as  ite  name  tells,  over  a  tue-kiln.  The  royal  puppete  that  moved 
therein  must  have  skipped  rather  nervously  on  divers  occasions,  when  in  the 
course  of  human  events  Destiny  pulled  an  imexpected  wire.  In  fact,  the  lower 
orders  never  loved  this  palace;  and  when  at  last  m  '71,  they  expressed  themselves  . 
with  petroleum  and  a  matoh,  the  Tuileries,  which  had  risen  out  of  clay,  fell  back 
into  ashes;  and  thus  fades  the  glorv  of  Ihe  world.  At  this  time  the  giant  was 
badly  singed  as  to  his  members;  and,  what  is  worse,  grave  internal  injuries  were 
feared.  But  fortunately  the  ups  and  downs  of  French  history  has  taught  the  gov- 
ernment several  useful  tricks  in  the  way  of  filling  up  windows  with  sand,  and  of 
storing  works  of  art  in  blind  cellars;  and  the  Louvre  escaped  with  a  loss  of  90,000 
volumes  from  the  Imperial  Library.  *  *  •  Parisian  youth  begins  ite  gallery 
going  early;  children  under  five  and  even  babies  in  arms  are  brought  into  the 
museums,  quite  as  much,  I  do  hold,  for  their  own  infant  edification  as  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  nurses'  fiirtetions  with  the  ever-present  military.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  good  text  books  on  drawing  in  public  schools.  I  only 
know  that  in  Paris,  a  chud  cannot  walk  two  blocks  without  getting  a  drawing 
lesson,  and  when  he  plays  his  hardest  in  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Champs  Elys6es, 
those  paradises  of  statuary  and  babies,  he  is  more  at  school  than  ever. 

And  in  Paris  not  only  the  children,  but  the  poor  and  lowly  go  into  the  galleries. 
For  me,— I  rejoice  to  hear  the  wooden  shoe  on  the  marble  fioor;  I  am  glad  that  the 
pride  of  princes  has  been  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  people.    *    *    * 

THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM. 

In  Paris,  as  in  other  places,  extremes  meet.  Near  the  newest  museimi  stends 
the  oldest  monument.  A  walk  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes  bridges  for  us  more 
than  fifteen  centuries,  and  carries  us  from  the  Luxembourg,  finished  yesterday 
to  the  Cluny,  built  over  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace,  one  hall  of  which  still  stands. 
The  Cluny  takes  ite  name  from  ite  founders,  the  abbote  of  the  order  of  Cluny.  It  la 
late  Gothic,  early  Renaissance,  and  perhaps  a  little  Gallo-Roman  also.  Owned  bv 
ecclesiastics,  it  was  often  loaned  to  kings;  here  the  widow  of  Louis  XII  mourned., 
here  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  was  married.  For  centuries  the  good  abbote  kept 
their  properly,  but  at  last  the  Revolution  transferred  it  to  the  Stete,  and  the  Stete 
disposed  of  it  to  private  individuals. 

in  1881,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Du  Sommerard,  the  learned  antiquarian,  and 
was  used  as  his  private  museum.  It  was  Du  Sommerard's  dream  to  keep  his  col- 
lection in  his  own  country ;  and  his  heirs  after  him,  with  a  magnanimity  little 
conunon,  refused  the  more  brilliant  offers  of  English  connoissem*s,  and  sold  to 
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France  the  Cluny  and  the  Cliiny  collections.  Very  quaint  and  charminf  is  th-^ 
present  personality  of  the  old  pile ;  neither  the  touch  of  time  nor  the  hand  of  th-> 
restorer  nas  robbed  it  of  the  mellow  tights  of  its  Gothic  string  courses,  or  the  pleas- 
ing unexpected  darks  of  its  carved  archways.  The  garden  of  Roman  conquerors 
and  French  queens  is  now  studded  with  fragmentary  sculpture;  and  faltiier  of  a 
Sunday  come  the  pale  faced  children  of  the  quarter,  to  inspect  these  monuments, 
and  to  play  exciting  games  of  cache-^xiche  about  them.  As  for  the  museum,  wa.s 
ever  collection  so  varied  as  this  ?  As  the  traveller  roves  from  room  to  room,  notinj: 
here  an  array  of  shoes  of  all  nations,  and  there  a  row  of  wax  medallions,  glancin^- 
now  at  the  royal  bed  of  King  Francis,  now  at  the  Golden  Rose  of  B&le,  he  smil»^ 
in  irresistible  remembrance  of  the  different  topics  of  conversation  proposed  by  the 
classic  walrus: 

— "  The  time  is  come,''  tbe  walrus  said,  ''  to  talk  of  many  thiiMCB,*^ 
Of  shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing-wax,  of  cabbages,  and  kings.'* 

And  the  objects  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  varied.  Over  and  above  its  mon^  y 
value,  each  of  the  10,000  articles  has  to  some  thoughtful  student  the  untold  value  •  >f 
its  fitness  to  his  purpose.  If  he  wishes  to  paint  Palissy  in  his  workshop,  or  Loiu^ 
XIV.  descending  from  his  carriage  of  state,  he  may  find  in  the  Cluny  the  veritable 
vessels,  the  veritable  equipage.  Half  the  secret  of  French  thorougfanesB  lies  in 
French  opportunity. 

VALTTE  OF  THE  CLUNY  liUSEUM  TO  FBSNCa  ABTI8ANB. 

To  the  artisan  even  more  than  to  the  artist  the  Ghmy  is  an  oj^portanify.  All 
handicrafts  are  here  represented,  particularly  the  handicrafts  of  those  Middle  Ages 
that  saw 

—''the  flowers  of  poesvbh>om 
In  the  forge*8  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom.'^ 

Here  are  Venetian  embroideries  and  tapestries  of  Arras;  wood  carvings  frm 
chateaux  and  sculptured  ivory  from  cathedrals ;  instruments  of  music  and  of  prc^-is- 
sion,  utensils  for  tne  toilet  and  the  table,  and  a  multitude  of  objects  in  chased  coi»- 
per  and  hammered  silver,  wrought  iron  and  beaten  gold. 

The  Cluny  thus  forms  a  fitting  complement  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 
In  aim  it  differs  widely  from  both ;  hence  in  results  no  contrasts  and  no  comoaribor^ 
are  to  be  suggested,  riot  that  these  museums  tell  all  that  may  be  told  of  French 
or  even  of  Parisian  museums.  Circulation  as  well  as  centralization  lies  in  the  pc»h<  > 
of  France's  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  great  expenditurt*- 
are  justified  by  the  great  results.  France  has  learned  for  herself  that  there  i»  % 
daily  usefulness  in  beauty  as  well  as  a  daily  beauty  in  usefulness,  and  Uiat  then 
remains  for  the  alabaster  box  a  higher  destinv  than  the  one  suggested  bv  the  short 
sighted  disciples :    "Ji  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  thrwnundrea  pence." 

The  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the  annual  meetings,  as  shown 
in  the  programmes  here  reprinted,  as  well  as  the  extracts  here  given 
from  several  of  these  interesting  and  suggestive  papers,  sufficiently 
establish  the  claim  of  this  association  to  oe  the  legitimate  success«»r 
and  heritor  of  that  earlier  society  whose  members,  under  the  wis- 
guidance  of  their  president,  the  late  lamented  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
prepared  and  published  the  notable  volume  of  *'Antifex  Papers:" 
already  described  in  Chapter  IV,  of  Part  I,  of  tliis  Report  Tlu- 
character  and  variety  of  the  several  papers  prepared  by  the  members 
of  these  two  associations  of  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  Teachers  o: 
Massachusetts,  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  liberalizing  natiir** 
of  the  new  study.  They  are,  in  themselves,  a  strong  plea  for  ih  • 
encouragement,  development  and  dissemination,  of  tuis  kind  of 
"  Manual  Training ; "  wnich,  unfortuately,  in  the  later  movement  fir 
mere  industrial  drawing  and  mechanical  work,  seems  in  danger  of 
neglect. 
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VI. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION  1887  AND  1888. 

Pboceedings  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational. Association  during  the  annual  meetings  held  in 
Chicago,  July  1887,  and  in  San  Francisco,  July  1888— Pa- 
pers ON  Drawing,  and  concise  Reports  of  Industrial  Art 
Exhibitions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts,  showing  the  general  proceedings  of  the  Art 
Department  at  the  two  annual  meetings  of  the^ational  Educational 
Association,  are  taken  from  the  admirable  volumes  containing  the 
reports  in  full  of  these  most  interesting  yearly  meetings  of  Amer- 
ican educators,  which  have  already  been  so  freely  drawn  upon  in 
Appendix  "  L^'  of  this  volume,  for  the  accounts  of  the  Industrial 
Eaucatian  movement,  and  of  the  efforts  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  Public  Manual  Training  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School 
system  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 

These  brief  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
of  those  educators  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
art  faculties  of  the  American  school  children ;  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may,  by  their  continued  efforts,  effect  something  in  restrain- 
ing the  present  tendency  to  eliminate,  not  only  the  word,  but  the  idea 
of  "  art,*'  from  the  province  of  Industrial  Education. 

As  the  contents  of  the  body  of  this  volume,  and  as  especially  the 
papers,  and  discussions,  contained  in  the  several  appendices,  show 
only  too  clearly ;  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  powerful  set  of  the 
tide  among  educators,  and  consequently  among  tne  people,  drawing 
all  educative  forces  away  from  the  ideals  of  true  art ;  and  towards 
the  barren  shores  of  inartistic  industry. 

The  triumphs  of  the  American  Edison,  and  the  admitted  fecundity 
and  superiority  of  American  inventors  in  the  line  of  machinery  and 
of  contrivances,  and  engines  for  the  application  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  the  service  of  industrious  man,  in  connection  with  the  piti- 
able inferiority  of  the  products  of  artistic  industry  taken  as  a  whole, 
which  have  been  displayed  by  Americans  in  competition  with  the 
world's  showing  of  art  products,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
in  the  direction  of  mechanical  invention,  or  of  applied  science  to 
industries,  that  the  American  youth  stand  most  in  need  of  special 
instruction  1 

The  sporadic  instances  in  which  American  silversmiths  and  an 
occasional  manufacture  of  artistic  articles  have  won  deserved  dis- 
tinction in  world  competitive  exhibitions  are  as  gratifying  as  they 
are  unusuaL    The  notable  success  of  some  of  the  young  American 
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art  students  in  Europe  is  full  of  encouragement.  These  individual 
instances  are  enough  to  give  good  grounds  of  belief  that  if  suitable 
elementary  art  instruction  prevailed  throughout  the  public  schools, 
the  general  average  of  art  knowledge  and  art  production  would 
surely  in  time  be  raised. 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  lest  the  drawing  teachers  them- 
selves, should  be  turned  aside  from  their  high  ideals  of  art  and  artis- 
tic harmonies^  to  giving  undue  importance  to  mere  mechanical  and 
"constructive"  drawing. 

The  extracts  from  the  papers  and  reports  which  follow  will  serve 
to  indicate  their  present  tendencies. 

The  papers  commence  naturaUy  with  the  authorized  report  of  the 
action  of  the  Art  Department  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Madison  Street  Theater,  CmcAOO,  July  13,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  the  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry  of  Massachusetts,  who  delivered  the  annual  address. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Pickins,  being  absent,  on  motion  of  L*.  L.  Thompei>n. 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Frank  Abom,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Dimock,  of  Illinois,  a  paper  prepared  by  her 
on  *'  Drawing  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,"  was  read  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, Mrs.  EUla  F.  Toung,  of  Chicago,  UL 

An  interesting  exercise  was  next  given  in  clay  modelling  by  Miss  Jennie  Mao- 
Whorter,  of  Chica^. 

Miss  SuUivan  bem^  absent,  an  illustrative  blackboard  exercise  was  given  to  a  cla><i 
of  ten  children  by  Miss  Holmes,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  A.  E.  Hill,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  Ohio,  then  rewl 
papers  on  '*  Drawing  in  Ungraded  or  Village  Schools." 

President  Perry  appointed  the  foUowing  committee  on  nominations :— Wm.  M. 
Mason,  of  Penn^lvania,  Henry  T.  Bagley,  of  Massachusetts,  Harriet  Magee.  of 
Wisconsin. 

Adjourned. 

Frank  Abobm. 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Art  Department  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.. 
by  the  president. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen 
secretary  pro  tern. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  tlie  following  report  :— 

President—^aeo,  H.  Bartlett,  PrmcipaJ  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  SclK)r>l. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President— Mias  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Secretary— Prof,  Eben,  Rose,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  empowered  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers,  and 
they  were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Caleb  N.  Harrison,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  Hi^h 
Schools." 

The  President  of  the  Department  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

These  papers  were  then  discussed  by  Wm  A.  Mason,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  W.  S. 
Ooodnough,  of  Ohio. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs  M.  Louis  Field,  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 
Massachusetts,  with  sheets  showing  work  in  several  trades. 

A  paper  upon  the  same  subject  was  presented  by  Miss  Harriet  C.  Magee,  of  Osh- 
kosh,  wis. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER  SMITH. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolutions  and 
moved  their  adoption: — 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  American  art  education,  and  i»' 
giving  a  lasting  impetus  in  the  direction  of  a  rational  system  of  industrial  art;  anil. 
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Whereas f  The  present  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
since  his  decease,  be  it 

Re9olvedf  That  the  Department  of  Art  Education  now  assembled*  hereby  express 
its  aproreciative  reG<^^tLon  of  the  great  value  of  his  work  in  this  country,  and  of  its 
momaing  influence  m  the  American  public  schools. 

Reaclved,  That  this  Department  tender  its  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  great  loss,  and 

Reaoivedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  department  be  instruct^  to  forward  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  of  Boston,  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
of  Iowa,  and  Chas.  H.  Ames,  of  Bostoh. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mlas  Josephine  C.  Locke  presented  a  report  on  "  Drawing  in  Normal  Schools.'* 

BBSOLUnON  APPBOVINO  ''  THE  BEPOBT  ON  ABT  EDUCATION.'' 

Mr.  Walter  d.  Qoodnough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  called  the  attention  of  the  Art 
Department  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  Report  on  Art  Education,  and  to  the 
volumeB  to  follow,  and  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  1st,  l%at  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  session  at  Chicago,  that  the  Report  on  '*  Art  and  Industry: 
American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,"  prepared  by  Col  I.  Edwaras 
Clarke,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  interested  in  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  pubUc  documents, 
being  an  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all  that  had  beeoi  accomplished  up  to  the 
date  of  its  issue,  and  containing  valuable  papers  on  the  economic,  sesthetic,  and 
educational  value  of  the  subject. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  Department  that  Volume  I,  now  out, 
which  has  aheadv  received  world-wide  attention,  should  receive  the  widest  possible 
circulation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pubUc  educator  in  the  land. 

3d.  That  the  volumes  to  follow  should  be  given  to  &e  public  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

BXSOLUTION  RBQUBSTINO  SUPEBINTSNDBNT  MAC  ALI8TEB  TO  PBEPARB  A  PAPER  ON 

DRAWING. 

The  following  was  also  offered  by  Mr.  Gkxxlnough: — 

Although  drawing  is  growing  in  favor,  it  is  not  yet  held  in  such  esteem  as  we 
could  desire.  Mr.  James  Mc^istet,  of  Philadelphia,  is  well  known  for  his  early 
interest  in  this  study  and  his  intelligent  advocacy  of  it.    Therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  Mr.  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  be  recjuested  to  prepare  for 
general  publication  a  paper  on  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  Pubhc  Schools,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  him  and  attend  to  the  publication  of  the 
paper. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  appointed 
such  committee. 

The  D^)artment  then  adjourned. 

E.  C.  Colby, 

Secretary  pro  teni. 

PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  papers  which  are  announced  in  this  brief  summary  of  pro- 
ceedings follow;  they  fill  some  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  publication.  Want  of  space  prevents  the  giving  of 
extracts  from  all  of  them  here  at  length,  which  would  otherwise  be 
most  desirable.  A  very  suggestive  and  practical  paper  on  Drawing 
in  ungraded  schools,  etc.,  by  Professor  W.  8.  Qooanough,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  will  be  found  of  value  to  persons  interestea  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  a  training  in  drawing  to  country  children.  How 
important  it  is  that  they  should  be  reached  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Qoodnough's  opening  statement  that  "more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
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school  children  of  the  United  States  are  in  ungraded  schools.'*  He 
urges  the  desirableness  of  *^form  study  and  drawing/'  from  the 
educational,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  indusmal  standpoint. 

He  recites  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  retara  the  introduction 
of  the  study  in  the  country  schools  arising  from  general  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  new  study  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  the  absence  of  proper  publi- 
cations for  use  in  ungraded  schools,  and  especially  the  wide  range 
in  age  and  in  acquirement  of  the  twenty  to  sixty  pupils  groupeti 
under  a  single  teacher,  the  age  varying  from  six  to  twenty  years, 
and  the  acquirements  from  imorance  of  the  alphabet  to  a  knowledge 
of  Algebra!  He  concludes  tnat  County  Institutes  afford  the  princi- 
pal meanS  of  reaching  these  two  hundred  thousand  teachers  of 
country  schools,  and  closes  his  valuable  paper  with  the  following 
programme  of  an  Institute  Course: 

INSTFTUTB  COURSE  ARRANGED  BT  PROFESSOR  W.  S.  QoODNOrOH. 

In  an  institute  of  five  days,  two  lessons  a  day  of  one  hoar  each,  I  wouid  dhide 
my  time  as  foUows: 

1.  Preliminary  remarks  on  the  charact^  and  value  of  the  study;  elementary 
ideas  of  forms  developed  by  handling  objects  and  forming  them  of  cUsy;  use. 
preparation,  and  care  of  clay. 

2.  Handling  of  pencil.  Practice  in  various  positionB  for  drawing  different  kimk 
of  lines,  straight  and  carved ;  sketching,  brightening,  erasing. 

8.  Methods  of  giving  lessons  from  objects,  blackboard,  copy,  dictatioiif  design- 
ing; arranging  sticks  and  tablets;  cutting,  analysis  of  form. 

4.  Construction:  top,  front,  and  end  views;  sections,  dimensions;  geometricai 
solids  used.    Freehand. 

5.  Construction:  working  drawings  to  scale;  geometrical  or  common  Ofajectensed. 
Rule  and  comx^ass. 

6.  Representation:  measuring  in  space.  Drawing  objects  of  two  dhii6iiBion&. 
Elementary  principles.    The  circle,  cylinder,  cone. 

7.  Representation:  principles  governing  straight-lined  objects.  Cube,  rectangu- 
lar prism,  triangular  prism,  pyramid. 

8.  Decoration:  elementary  ideas  and  principles.  Simple  variations.  Abstract 
lines  and  forms  used. 

9.  Decoration:  conventionalism.  Natural  foliage  as  material.  Modes  of  anange- 
ment. 

10.  R^sum6:  Outline  the  work  for  each  grade,  village,  and  city  school.  Charac- 
ter of  results;  care  of  material. 

If  I  expected  to  return  to  the  institute  of  a  ^ven  ooanty  two  or  three  years  in 
succession,  I  would  not  try  to  cover  all  of  the  above  ground  the  first  year,  but  do 
less  more  thoroughly.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  Took  after  the  great  mass  c>^f 
children  in  count^  and  village,  and  lead  the  authorities  in  our  respective  States  to 
see  that  here  is  a  means  of  reaching  them,  as  effective,  perhaps,  as  an^  that  can  be 
named,  if  the  care  is  taken  to  engage  the  services  only  of  those  qualified  for  this 
special  work. 

A  concise  paper  on  **  Drawing  in  High  Schools  "was  read  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Perry,  of  Worcester,  Massachnsetts,  the  President  of 
the  Art  Department,  from  which  the  following  brief  extracts  are 
taken: 

♦  ♦  ♦  .  I  would,  first  of  aU,  emphasize,  if  possible,  what  I  ^aid  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Drawing  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized 
as  a  factor  in  educational  work.  Not  alone  for  its  own  individual  importance  L^  n 
taught,  but  that  tlirough  its  acquisition  other  studies  may  be  more  fullv  and  prar- 
tictJiy  taught.  Perhaps  this  last  sentence  may  not  be  fully  understood,  bat  I  mt-an 
just  this:  When  a  pupil  produces  a  piece  of  work  through  a  great  amount  of  labi^r. 
which  work  is  simply  a  copy  of  some  lithographic  print  <n:  some  veiy  poor  original, 
and  it  is  done  that  the  pupil  m^  possess  a  so-calied  picture  when  finished^  buct. 
work,  I  sa^,  is  not  educational.  It  nas  no  place  in  the  public  schocJs  or  any  educa- 
tional institution,  or  if  it  has  a  place  at  present  it  is  sure  not  to  have  one  in  llie  near 
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f  ature.  It  is  about  time  to  stop  deceiving  the  pupils  into  the  idea  that  they  are 
really  learning  to  draw  when  doing  such  work.  It  is  time  for  honest  educational 
work. 

"  What  a  vast  stride  has  been  since  the  exhibition  at  Madison ! "  has  been  re- 
marked on  every  hand.  The  improvement  in  drawing  in  general  has  been  great. 
A  large  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  superficial  copy  work  in  wretched  drawing, 
shown  at  Madison  in  1884,  is  to-day  covered  by  far  better  work.  Too  much,  how- 
ever, lemains;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  general  school  teacher  and  superintendent 
are  becoming  educated  through  these  exhibitions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  that  short,  I  hope,  when  we  may  see  drawing  placed  on  its  proper  basis,  with 
its  course  of  study  clear,  educational,  and  comprehensive  in  its  development. 

I  make  myself  emphatic,  perhaps,  but  X  would  that  I  might  speak  with  even  more 
emphasis. 

I  have  recently  visited  art,  public,  and  various  industrial  schools  during  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  a  great  many  of  the  different  States,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  school  officers  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  realization  of  the  subject, 
and  are  leiuming  what  should  be  taught.  Certain  it  is  that  we  are  not  teaching 
drawing,  nor  are  we  teaching  art,  when  the  pupil  is  taught  to  simply  make  a 
wretched  copy  without  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles.  As  much 
sense  is  there  m  it  as  there  would  be  in  copying  Greek  text  m  order  to  make  perfect 
Greek  liters  without  knowing  anything  of  the  translation,  or  the  poetry  back  of 
the  translation. 

There  are  a  few  things  needed  in  order  to  teach  drawing  in  the  high  school. 

First  of  all,  a  drawing-room;  second,  models. 

*  •  •  •  «  «  • 

There  may  have  come  to  your  mind  the  thought  that  too  much  stress  in  this  paper 
has  been  laid  upon  the  way  of  doing  the  work.  But  I  have  otherwise  covered  the 
subject  once,  and  I  know  it  is  often  said  that  all  we  are  to  do  is  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  see  and  never  mind  the  method  of  gaining  the  result.  But  many  a  pupil  is  hin- 
dered from  giving  expression  to  what  ne  has  seen  because  he  has  not  discovered  an 
economical  method  of  expression.  He  works  and  works  on  a  drawing,  all  the  time 
making  it  look  worse,  and  realizing  it;  but,  not  knowing  the  reason,  he  becomes 
dissatisfied  and  discouraged. 

Last  year  I  had  the  beet  work  from  the  first  year  classes  I  have  ever  had.  Every 
morning  of  drawing  the  pupils  were  given  a  short  class  exercise  of  a  very  few  min- 
utes on  the  use  of  materials,  how  to  look  at  their  objects,  and  how  to  correct  their 
drawings:  and  for  six  montiis  scarcely  any  individual  work  was  done.  As  I  have 
said,  the  work  was  the  best  I  have  ever  had,  and  yet,  fully  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pupils  were  in  the  room  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  b^inners*  class 
alone,  besides  pupils  studying  mecluuiical  drawing,  and  light  and  shade,  and  color, 
to  the  niunber  of  twenty-five  to  forty  more. 

The  time  is  short,  and  I  make  my  paper  brief,  preferring  that  others  to  follow 
shall  take  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  or  that  it  may  be  given  to  discussion. 

A  very  practical  paper  on  Drawing  in  Normal  Schools  was  read 
by  Harriet  Cecil  Magee,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

The  report  by  Miss  Locke  on  ** Drawing  in  Normal  Schools"  fills 
some  five  pages,  recites  the  sending  a  circular  letter  with  questions 
to  princinals  of  Normal  Schools  and  their  replies. 

The  suDJect  as  to  Normal  Schools  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

DBAWiNa  IN  Normal  Schools. 

Looking  back  to  three  years  ago,  when  the  first  circular  for  similar  information 
was  issued  by  this  department,  your  committee  can  see  much  growth  especially  in 
systematic  teaching  and  a  more  general  recognition  of  common  principles.  There 
is  still,  however,  much  aimless  work  since  only  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  can 
be  covered  in  a  course  of  three  hours  per  week,  for  two  years.  A  careful  selection 
of  work  beccMnes  necessary,  those  fundamentals  being  retained  which  link  them- 
selves to  instruction  in  the  other  branches,  and  which  also  po^ess  an  educative  and 
disciplinary  value.  Thus  the  principles  of  free-hand  perspective  are  essential  to  all 
pictorial  and  illustrative  work,  while  for  developing  the  judgment  and  right  thought 
concerning  appearance  in  space,  they  are  equally  useful. 

Tour  committee  believe  that  adherence  to  pedagogical  principles  should  prove 
as  true  in  drawing  as  in  nimiber  or  geography;  **  the  concrete  before  the  abstract; " 
**  the  simple  before  the  complex; "  "  wholes  before  details/*  are  self-evident  axioms. 
Because  the  mind  of  man  is  identical  with  the  mind  of  the  universe,,  the^^pt^pi|ld 
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be  organic  growth  in  the  instruction,  the  stages  of  which  ought  to  oanform  to  the 
sanie  general  laws  as  in  other  studies,  and  which  are  commonlj  received  as  1,  nur> 
ture;  2,  discipline;  3,  culture. 

Nurture — ^tne  nourishing  of  thought  and  the  stimulating  to  self -activity,  belongs 
in  the  primary  grades, 

Disciptine — leading  to  self-control  and  freedom,  should  be  the  out-growth  of  in- 
struction in  tlie  grammar  grades. 

Culture — whose  end  is  participation  in  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  enjoyment  for 
its  own  sake,  must  be  the  final  outcome  of  art  trailing  in  college  and  umversity. 

The  measure  of  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  must  be  determined  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  graded  school.  Continuallv  are  children  found  to  assimilate  instruc- 
tion and  develop  ahead  of  the  teacher.  Eaucate  the  teacher!  Educate  the  teacher! 
is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

No  serious-minded  person  believes  for  a  minute  that  the  present  status  of  draw- 
'  ing  in  education  is  the  highest  it  is  to  take;  rather  is  it  in  a  pioneer  condition,  pos- 
sessing certain  permanent  features,  but  burdened  with  many  excrescenoes  which 
the  future  will  assuredly- eliminate.  Hence  normal-school  teaching  must  be  of  an 
elastic  character,  self -culture  subordinating  itself  to  professional  preparation,  which, 
in  its  turn  will  conform  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  graded  school— a  by  no 
means  fixed  quantity. 

As  the  tendency  of  modern  methods  is  to  relate  closer  the  several  studies,  each 
finding  in  the  other  its  complement,  your  committee  look  for  an  increafie  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  economy  in  time,  that  shall  make  it  possible  to  pursue  certain  direc- 
tions farther.  The  human  family  is  in  a  perpetually  shifting  condition.  Our  edu- 
cation needs  to  be  of  a  character  not  only  to  impart  present  wisdom  but  to  lift  us 
higher  than  it  finds  us.  Your  committee  hope  to  see  the  term  *'  teaching  drawing  " 
merged  into  the  larger  meaning  of  '*  art  education;"  to  secure  which  Uiey  womd 
recommend  the  foUowing: 

RECOICMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  students  entering  the  normal  school  be  required  to  show  some  previous 
preparation. 

3.  That  the  course  of  study  shall  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  district  graded 
school. 

3.  That  this  subject  shall  be  recognized  both  as  an  end  and  a  means.  As  a  means, 
it  is  to  be  used  in  making  any  information  more  intelligible  through  illustration;  as 
an  end,  it  is  to  be  studied  for  the  culture  and  sssthetic  value  to  be  derived  from  it. 

4.  That  the  time  allotted  shall  extend  uniformly  through  the  entire  course,  and 
be  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week. 

5.  That  long  periods  of  eighty  minutes,  for  the  conduct  of  exercises,  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  short  ones,  of  forty  minutes  each. 

6.  That  this  committee  endorse  most  heartily  the  course  of  study  adopted  at  Madi- 
son, and  urge  its  adoption  by  all  normal  schools. 

7.  That  schools  be  encouraged  to  the  establishment  of  properly  fitted  up  rooms 
and  to  the  collecting  of  suitable  material  for  teaching." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  consider  High  Schools  and  says :  "  The  condition  of 
drawing  in  these  schools  is  not  satisfactory ;  in  only  a  few  is  it  receiving  a  moderate 
degree  of  recognition,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  slowness  of  our  educators  to  recognize 
it  as  an  element  of  a  liberal  education ;  ignorance  and  lack  of  force  in  teachers 
employed  has  also  much  to  do  with  it.  People  still  persist  in  regarding  art  instnic- 
tion  as  a  specialty,  whose  end  is  in  itself,  rather  than  a  study  whose  disciidinarj, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  value  brings  it  in  the  closest  union  with  all  that  is  numan. 
The  morals,  thought,  and  art  of  a  people  are  a  unity  and  not  a  diversity. 
•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

In  view  of  these  considerations  your  committee  would  recommend : 

1.  That  wherever  practicable,  more  time  be  devoted  to  this  study ;  three  hours 
per  week  seems  reasonable. 

2.  That  exercises  be  increased  in  length,  by  combining  two  of  the  present  fortj- 
five  minute  recitations. 

3.  That  specially  fitted  up  rooms  be  provided  by  school  boards. 

4.  That  art  instruction  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  students  as  an  element  of  a 
liberal  education. 

5.  That  the  theory  and  history  of  art  shall  not  be  separated  from  the  practiBe, 
but  that  they  shall  be  taught  connectedly,  the  practise  preceding  the  theory. 

6.  The  union  of  the  constructive  element  witn  the  graphic.  Knowledge  ^  mate- 
rial and  structure  to  accompany  line  and  surface  delineation. 
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»    7.  That  the  regular  instructors  require  from  students  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
sketches  of  work  done  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  zoology,  physiology,  tbe  study 
of  history,  etc. 
8.  The  employment  of  only  competent  and  educated  instructors. 
So  shall  recognition  of  art  in  high  schools  have  a  two-fold  value:  1,  As  supple- 
mentary to  the  general  school  work,  as  a  means  of  clearer  realization  of  knowledge ; 
2,  Learning  to  create  and  enjoy  the  beautitul  for  its  own  sake. 
[SignedJ 

John  Hancxkjk, 
John  M.  Ordway, 
Josephine  C.  Locks." 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  ADDRESSES  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDU- 
CATION AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MEETING. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

secretary's  minutes. 

First  Session. 

San  Francisco,  California,  July  18, 1888. 

The  Department  of  Art  Education  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  G.  H. 
Bartlett,  of  Boston^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  being  absent,  on  motion  of  Miss  Locke,  of  St. 
Louis,  T.  J.  Richardson,  of  Mineapolis,  was  selected  to  act  as  secretary  during  the 
session.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  President,  who  deliverea  the  annual 
address. 

The  next  event  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  by  L.  S.  Thom{)6on,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana:  "  Is  the  Educational  Value  of  the  Construction  of  Objects  in  the  Public 
Schools  Over-estimated?" 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  participated  in  by  Miss  Locke,  who  depre- 
cated the  tendency  to  make  the  study  of  objects  an  independent  craze ;  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  asked  whether  Mr.  Thompson  considered  modeling  in  clay  of  educa- 
tional vidue  enough  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  all  the  grades;  and  by  Mr. 
Amee,  who  would  limit  Tnaking  strictly  to  drawing. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  by  the  Chair : 

Committee  on  Nominations — L.  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  M.  H.Bancroft, 
Pennsylvania;  and  P.  A.Garrett,  California. 

The  President,  after  a  few  remarks,  appointed  as  a  committee  of  specialists,  to 
report  on  tiie  merits  of  each  and  every  exhibit  of  the  art  department  at  the  Pavilion, 
Albert  H.  Munsell  and  H.  T.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  Theo.  J.  Richardson,  of  Min- 
nesota; and  W.  G.  Raymond,  J.  J.  McQay,  and  Miss  R.  F.  English,  of  California. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts,  on  *'  Historic  Orna- 
ment and  Design  in  Our  Public  Schools."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  blackboard 
sketches  and  prepared  charts. 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  paper  was  generally  commended,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  Friday  afternoon  at  naif-past  two  o'clock. 

Second  Session. 

July  30, 1888. 

At  2.30  the  meeting  came  to  order,  with  President  Bartlett  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary's  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  dommittee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  list : 

President — Luigdon  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Vice-President— Theodore  J.  Richardson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Secretary — Miss  M.  Louise  Field,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  nominees  were  elected  b}r  acclamation. 

The  Committee  on  Art  Exhibits  then  presented  its  report. 

The  Prudent,  G.  H.  Bartlett,  then  read  a  paper  on  **Free  Industrial  Evening 
Drawing  Schools."  An  impromptu  discussion  of  the  paper  followed,  in  which  a 
number  participated.  Mr.  Thompson  thought  ** manual  training  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  schools."  Mr.  Richardson  mentioned  the  old-fashioned  jack- 
knife  as  something  always  ready  and  reliable  for  agrammar-gra^^J^V^^^Bailey 
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aeconded  the  remarks,  and  in  answer  to  thb  question.  What  shall  the  girls  do? 
ckumed  that  the  girls  oould  oat-whittle  the  boys.  Mr.  Bancroft  pleaded  Tot  man* 
iial  training,  for  the  intellectual  development  it  affords.  Mr.  E&tz  wanted  more 
unity  of  tastes  on  these  subjects. 

Albert  H.  Munsell  then  r^d  a  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  a  High  Aim  in  the 
Tdadiing  of  Drawing." 

The  meeting  then  adjoumed  sine  die. 

T.  J.   RiCHABDSOir, 

Secretary  pro  fem^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  papers  given  in  the  preceding 
minutes  that  one  paper  was  given  to  "  Construction  work,  and  one 
to  the  "  Free  Industrial  Evening  Drawing  Schools,*'  This  last 
paper  was  a  very  interesting  statement  of  the  importance  of  these 
schools,  by  Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Bartlett,  the  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School^  and  as 
having  himself  been  in  charge  of  two  large  Evening  Schools  in 
Boston  for  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Bartlett  speaks  with  authority  and 
his  testimony  to  the  benefits  derived  from  attendance  on  these  scnools 
is  of  great  weight. 

Schools  of  this  class  were,  however,  f  uUy  considered  in  Part  I,  of 
this  Report. 

The  mteresting  paper  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  "  Historic  Ornament  and 
Design  in  Grammar  and  Hiffh  Schools  '*  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  and  was  generally  approved.    It  was  substantiallv  the 

¥Etper  subsequently  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Art 
eachers  Association,  and  has  already  been  quoted  in  this  Appendix 
in  the  account  of  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  January  1889. 
(Seepage  1275  et  seq.) 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Munsell,  with  which  the  session  ended, 
treats  eloquently  and  ably  a  most  important  phase  of  Art.  Education, 

The  final  pages  here  taken  in  full,  give  concisely  a  dear  statement 
of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  Jrance,  to  educate  her  people  in 
art  knowledge  and  to  develop  art  production. 

France  offers  to  the  rest  oi  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  most  impressive  object  lesson  of  the  utility  oi 
definite  education  in  art  matters,  and  of  how  much  a  government 
can  do  directly  for  the  development  of  Artistic  Industries.  Not 
only  the  Government  of  the  United  States  but  that  of  each  of  the 
several  individual  States  might  profitably  heed  the  lesson. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  HIGH  AIM  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 

Albert  H.  Munsbll,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Let  me  ask  your  sympathetic  attention  to  a  plea  for  breadth  of  view  and  nofaUitr 
of  purpose  in  matters  of  art  education.  . 

•  •  •  *  »  #  » 
Dr&wing  is  no  longer  considered  an  accomplishment  or  spedal  gift,  but  is  become 

a  means  of  education  throughout  the  land,  from  a  mere  training  of  the  senses,  there 
is  every  grade  of  aim  pos^le,  up  to  that  which  sees  in  drawing  a  means  of  reflnt^ 
ment,  an  ennoblement  of  the  character,  as  it  learns  to  cherish  the  true,  the  gooci. 
and  the  beautiful— something  which  opens  the  mind  to  a  study  of  nature  ami  a 
growing  appreciation  of  its  most  masterly  expression  in  art.  By  means  of  tlii^ 
study  the  teacher  discovers  latent  aptitudes,  ana  can  save  many  a  youth  from  mis- 
take when  the  time  comes  to  choose  an  occupation. 

•  ♦  ♦  •  •  •  « 

To  resume.    The  public  school  must  be  the  chief  factor  in  any  broad-spread  tast< 
for  art.    We  should  therefore  scrutinize  its  tendencies,  striving  to  remove  all  nar* 
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rowness  and  ecror,  and  aiming  at  a  large  treatment  of  the  subject  of  art  education 
which  shall  make  it  a  source  of  inspiration  to  every  mind,  in  whatever  line  of  effort 
the  future  may  determine.  Not  as  mere  skill  of  hand,  nor  amusement,  nor  trade ; 
but  a  new  medium  through  which  the  mind  may  receive  and  give  impressions, 
appreciate  the  great  works  of  the  past,  and  aid  in  the  production  of  a  great  art  in 
the  future. 

BOW  THE  TEACHER  MUST  AID  THE  ABT  DEYEL0PME17T  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  teacher  must  bear  a  most  important  part  in  this  development.  It  is  what  we 
are,  rather  than  what  we  say,  which  leaves  a  final  impression  on  the  pupiL  We 
must  cultivate  our  own  art-nature,  cherish  true  ideals  of  living  and  thmklng  our- 
selves, before  we  can  impart  them  to  others.  As  a  safeguard  against  weariness  and 
depression,  we  should  surround  ourselves  with  all  that  is  best  in  art.  Those  heart- 
throbs which  have  crystallized  in  form,  color,  and  song,  possess  a  magic  which 
makes  life  ever  young;  and  in  accepting  this  vocation  as  a  service  to  mankind,  our 
work  lays  hold  on  eternity. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  public  school  in  the 
development  of  art  instincts.  This  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  sends  its  vitality 
up  into  all  branches  of  the  social  system. 

THE  RIOHTFUL  PLACE  OP  THE   STUDY  OP   DRAWING   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  AT  LAST 

SECURED. 

In  matters  of  art  education,  America  need  not  be  ashamed  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Drawing,  after  a  long  struggle  with  false  notions,  has 
vindicated  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  public-school  Enrstem,  and  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  good  education,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  many  another  subject.  Its  |benefit  to  the  mind  and  the  body,  to 
our  home-life  and  our  industries,  are  no  longer  questioned.  It  sends  students 
better  prepared  for  the  technical  and  art  schools  that  are  opening  up  in  all  our  oities. 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

From  these,  scores  of  students  go  annually  to  Europe,  to  ^^ain  a  broader  training. 
If  they  cherish  no  ideal,  if  their  moral  or  physical  strength  is  defective,  if  an  abun- 
dance of  money  makes  vice  attractive,  then  tliere  is  danger  that  they  will  return 
spent  in  mind  and  body ;  or  worse,  ashamed  to  face  those  who  knew  them,  they 
may  drift  about  foreign  cities,  the  fair  promise  of  their  lives  blighted  by  a  mistaken 
course.  Those  who  watched  over  their  early  years  may  well  ask  themselves,  where 
lies  the  blame  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  serious  and  hi^h-minded,  if  they 
cultivate  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  theirs  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gain  distinc- 
tion. Enlivened  by  a  new  existence,  free  from  the  claims  of  society  and  business, 
in  a  rich  art  atmosphere  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  great  masters,  their  prog- 
ress is  remarkable. 

AMERICAN  ART  EmJDENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

So  much  have  they  made  themselves  felt  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
that  the  question  has  been  lately  raised,  whether  there  might  not  develop  in  the 
near  future  an  American  school  of  art ;  .whether  tiie  novel^  of  our  Jife,  its  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  and  race,  might  not  f  urni^  the  germs  of  a  new  movement.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  professors,  who  having  had  Americans  in  their  classes  are  able 
to  judge  of  them  as  students  as  well  as  of  their  art,  have  lately  written  an  opinion  on 
this  question.  They  dwell  on  their  earnest,  quick,  vigorous  spirit,  but  regret  that 
they  do  not  longer  pursue  their  studies  before  attempting  to  create.  There  are 
those  who  give  some  faint  hope  of  a  national  movement  near  at  hand,  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  sees  in  the  lack  of  collections,  traditions,  and  that  public  senti- 
ment which  only  several  generations  of  effort  can  supply,  elements  which  will  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  stm  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  older  art.  Indeed,  history 
shows  plainly  that  the  art  epochs  of  other  races  have  come  as  the  flower  of  com- 
plete civilization,  almost  the  warning  of  decline.  The  Renaissance  was  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  entire  nature.  It  required  a  widespread  taste  for  fine  literature  and 
music,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  design,  to  create  such  versatile  and  masterly  men  as 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  Poet,  sculptor,  architect,  painter,  military  engi- 
neer, each  field  of  knowledge  enriched  the  others,  and  a  long  life  of  constant  effort 
made  them  well-nigh  perfect  in  all.  ^  ^.^^^^^  by  ^OOg  IC 
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NSED  OF  ART  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

To-day  the  tendency  b  quite  the  reverse.  Ejiowledge  is  specialized ;  Tersatility 
carries  a  suspicion  of  shallowness,  and  we  have  a  proverb  for  tiie  iack-of-all-trades. 
There  ia  also  a  commercial  spirit  which  chills  the  aesdietic  side  of  our  nature,  and 
an  existence  so  henmied  in  dv  daily  cares  that  it  cannot  breathe  the  repoee  neces- 
sary to  a  mat  art.  It  is  evident  to  the  casual  observer  that  an  intelligent  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  is  not  yet  dominant,  and  until  it  shall  have  became 
inherent  in  the  national  chaiucter,  no  important  or  individual  expression  c^  our  life 
can  appear.  Our  task,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  laying  of  a  foundation  on  which 
coming  generations  may  raise  a  noble  structure  ;  a  foundation  so  strong,  so  broad, 
so  well  proportioned,  that  it  need  not  be  repented  of  in  after  years. 

HOW  FRENCH  ART   WAS  FOUNDED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

If  we  accept  this  as  our  duty,  there  is  no  lack  of  suggestion  to  be  gained  from  the 
experience  d  older  movements ;  and  we  may  avoid  their  mistakes,  adopting  only 
such  ideas  as  commend  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Since  the  days  when 
Francis  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Louvre  and  called  Leonardo,  Cellmi,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  his  court,  France  has  steadily  developed  a  national  taste  for 
the  fine  arts ;  and  in  spite  of  repeated  revolutions,  her  schools,  museums,  and  art 
manufactories  have  grown,  until  to-day  they  constitute  her  diief  wealth.  Her 
statesmen  well  know  &at  the  interests  of  art  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
ndustry  that  the  decline  of  one  would  impoverish  the  other.  It  is  therefore  fostered 
bv  the  government.  A  ministry  of  the  fine  arts,  allied  to  that  of  public  inslmctioa. 
studies  every  means  for  its  advancement,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
an  annual  budget  of  several  million  francs.  In  defining  the  claims  of  the  fine  arts 
upon  national  protection  and  aid,  one  writer  says :  "  Product  of  the  highest  faculties 
oi  man,  of  his  most  noble  sentiments,  of  his  aspirations  towards  tiie  ideal,  they  con- 
stitute in  turn  a  productive  force  which  reacts  on  all  society.  A  people  mi^  live, 
grow,  govern  even,  without  the  fine  arts ;  but  among  an  artistic  people  the  decline 
of  the  arts  ^volves  with  itself  a  loss  of  riches  and  a  revolution  of  morals  so  profound 
that  the  rum  of  the  fine  arts  would  be  indeed  that  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
artist  of  genius  has  doubtless  only  to  act,  but  this  genius  even  can  only  hatch  in 
an  artistic  atmosphere,  and  it  is  vaia  vivifying  atmosphere  whose  pressure  mast  be 
preserved  at  any  price." 

REVIVAL  OF  FRENCH  EFFORTS  RBSULTXNG  FROM  THE  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  PARIS 

EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  France  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  sui^ 
prising  advance  made  by  other  nations.  Her  easy  victory  in  the  London  ExhibitioD 
of  1851  had  given  a  false  sense  of  security.  The  Piaris  Exhibition  of  1878  proved 
that  nothing  but  a  most  vigorous  move  could  insure  her  continued  supremacy  in  a 
race  where  those  who  had  bc^g^un  as  imitators  now  appeared  as  rivals.  She  has 
therefore  elaborated  a  most  comprehensive  ^stem  that  touches  every  kind  and 
grade  of  instruction,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  National  Schod  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris  and  the  Academy  at  Rome.  To  the  latter  she  annually  sends  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  an  architect,  an  engraver,  and  a  musician,  chosen  by  severe  and  resgeaXed 
tests  from  among  the  flower  of  her  youth,  there  to  enjoy  four  years  of  ailture 
under  conditions  which  recall  the  courts  of  the  f^am^  and  the  Medici. 

WHAT  THE  XINIBTRT  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE  COMPRISES. 

The  administration  includes  six  bureaus,  of  which  the  first  three,— Ait  Works, 
Instruction,  Museums  and  Elxhibitaons, — specially  interest  us. 

I,  Under  Art  Works,  come  the  decoration  of  public  buildings ;  grants  for  the 
erection  of  public  monuments  and  statues ;  orders  and  purchase  of  painting^ii. 
sculptures,  engravings  upon  medals,  precious  stones,  copper-plates,  etchings,  litho- 
graphs, etc. ;  their  distribution  among  establishments  other  than  museums  (that 
being  in  the  care  of  section  3) ;  -purchase  of  French  and  forei^  marbles ;  moulds 
for  public  edifices,  orders  and  i>urchase  of  copies  for  establishments  oOierthan 
museums ;  joumeyings  and  missions,  traveling  purses ;  annual  indemnitie:^  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  their  families. 

n.  Under  Instruction,  are  the  French  Academy  at  Rome ;  the  National  Sdiooi 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Paris ;  the  National  Schools  of  the  Decorative  Arts  in  Paris  and 
the  Departments ;  the  National  School  of  Design  for  Young  'V^on^^^  f^m  \  the 
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N&tkmal  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons,  Dijon,  Bourgee  and  Algiers ;  the 
Municipal  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Design  in  the  Departments ;  the  inspection 
andteaching  of  Design ;  the  Pedagogic  Museum  of  Instruction  and  Design. 

III.  The  third  buriBau  (Museums  and  ExhtbiHona)  is  in  charge  of  the  National 
Museums  (Lonvre,  Luxembourg,  Versailles  and  St.  Germain) ;  purchases  for  these 
muaemns  and  settlement  of  expenses  ;  departmental  and  municipal  museums ;  dis- 
Iribution  of  state  purchases  among  these  museums ;  subscription  to  works  of  art 
and  their  distribution ;  preservation  of  collections  in  legal  trust ;  publication  of  the 
in  votary  of  art  riches  in  France ;  annual  reunion  at  the  Sorbonne  of  Fine  Aft 
SocietieB  from  the  departments ;  publication  of  returns  ;  exhibitions  of  works  of  art 
at  Paris,  in  the  departments  and  abroad. 

The  remaining  three  bureaus— Historic  Monuments,  Theaters  and  National  Manr 
7i/acforie9— hardly  touch  us,  for  they  are  closely  aUied  to  and  mainly  the  outcome  of 
a  monarchical  government,  which  patronized  theaters,  built  palaces,  atyl  established 
royal  manufactories  for  their  embellishment 

The  first  three,  however,  are  rich  in  suggestion,  showing  how  the  state  cares  for 
every  branch  of  art.  With  certain  modifications  they  recommend  themselves  to 
our  needs. 

THE  raOH  COUNCIL  OF  ART  IN  FRANCE. 

The  history  of  the  Blair  educational  bill  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  aid  from 
the  Government  at  Washington.  It  even  seems  doubtful  if  such  action  falls  within 
its  province.  But  in  each  state  the  board  of  education,  or  a  council,  could  be  so 
constituted  as  to  include  one  or  more  art  manufacturers,  artists,  and  art  amateurs, 
chariged  with  the  care  of  the  art  interests  and  their  many  relations  to  education  and 
industry.  France  has  such  a  High  Ck>imcil,  composed  of  fifty-two  members,  of 
vtrhicli  the  first  fourteen  are  ex  officio: 

The  Minister;  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  (the  last  two 
are  Tice-presidents);  prefect  of  the  Seine;  peipetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
fine  Arts ;  director  of  civil  buildings ;  general  inspector  of  the  teaching  of  draw- 
in^ ;  vice-president  of  the  Ck)mmission  on  Historic  Monuments ;  administrator  of 
the  National  Museums  and  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg;  directors  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Gonservatorir  of  Music,  and  School  of  Decorative  Art;  general  commia- 
sioner  of  Fine- Art  Exhibitions ;  president  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists.  The 
remalniiig  thirty-eight  are  annually  named  by  the  Ministry;  twelve  artists  chosen 
in  the  Institute  or  outside  (six  painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  one  en- 
graver, one  musician);  a  member  of  the  FVench  Academy;  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emv  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres;  two  members  of  the  Higher  Ck>uncil  of 
PuDlic  Instruction;  two  senators ;  two  deputies ;  a  state-advocate;  one  member  of 
each  of  the  superior  commissions  of  Sevres  and  the  Gk>belins ;  two  representatives 
of  the  arts  ap^ed  to  industry;  one  inspector  of  the  fine  arts ;  two  chosen  for  com- 
petence in  art  matters ;  two  secretaries  having  deliberative  voice,  chosen  from  the 
central  administration  of  fine  arts. 

THB  SEVERAL  STATES   OF  THIS   UNION   SHOULD   IN   LIKE   MANNER  CARE   FOR  THE 
ARTISTIC  INTERESTS  OF  THEIR  CITIZENS. 

With  such  a  formidable  array  of  exx)erts,  selected  for  their  fitness,  to  watch  over 
her  art,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Paris  should  be  the  center  of  the  modem  movement, 
with  an  annual  Salon  of  over  seven  thousand  works  ?  It  is  high  time  that  some  of 
the  older  states  in  this  country  should  make  a  move  in  this  direction.  There  wul 
naturcUly  be  opposition  to  any  very  liberal  expenditure  until  the  community  shall 
have  been  educated  up  to  its  compensative  power.  It  may  oidy  be  possible  through 
private  endowment.  But  in  the  manufacturing  states,  no  other  line  of  investment 
can  yield  so  rich  a  return. 

The  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris,  stands  as  a  noble  example  to  any  state 
that  would  foster  Art  in  its  broadest  relations.  A  university  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  engraving,  conducted  at  public  expense,  entered  by  means  of  a 
competitive  examination  that  excludes  about  four  out  of  every  five,  and  holding 
out  as  a  goal  the  highest  honor  which  France  can  offer  to  a  young  artist— the  prtx- 
de-Romey  four  years  of  travel  and  study,  with  all  expenses  paid,  and  the  probability 
of  some  government  commission  upon  his  return. 

If  such  a  school  existed  in  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  a  state,  each  town  could 
establish  a  scholarship  for  its  most  promising  student  imder  a  certain  age;  whfie 
the  school  itself  might  choose  by  annual  competition  a  student  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  this  way,  the  hope  of  a  liberal  education  would  appear 
to  every  talented  and  serious  youth,  be  his  surroundings  ne^eit'  ^i<>^^^^^®  ^^ 
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eOortB  And  suocess  would  ao  arouse  local  interest  «b  to  educate  the  comnumitj.  One 
BoA  floholarahip  already  eausts,  thanks  to  private  beneficence.  The  Botch  Archi- 
tectural Prise  sends  a  student  abroad  for  two  years  with  an  annual  purse  of  f  1,000 : 
each  in  turn  acting  as  a  senior  to  advise  the  newcomer  in  practical  queslaoiis  of 
travel  and  expense. 

But  this  should  not  stand  alone.  Scholarships  for  painters,  sculptors  ^nd  engrav- 
ers are  just  as  necessary,  and  if  they  could  be  related  under  one  aciministratjon,  the 
departure  of  four  picked  m^a,  and  the  return  of  four  to  enrich  the  community  with 
the  fruit  of  their  studies,  would  be  an  event  of  the  art-year.  A  most  importaat  fac- 
tor in  any  such  competition  is  the  jury.  It  must  consist  of  members  whose  age, 
character  and  attainments  will  vouch  for  an  impartial  and  discerning  dedsion,  and 
of  sufficient  number  to  insure  a  good  quorum  under  aU  circumstances. 

Such  a  system  of  encouragement  cannot  leap  at  once  into  perfect  working  order. 
But  the  initifitive  must  be  made,  and  will  be  a  lasting  source  of  pride  to  the  state 
and  the  individuals  who  originate  it.  It  will  be  a  highway  for  the  artisan  and 
artist,  starting  from  the  public  school  and  permitting  the  talent  or  genius  of  each 
individual,  to  determine  how  far  he  will  push  his  way,  and  where  he  will  remain  to 
work  out  his  share  in  art  progress.  Whether  he  find  congenial  exercise  in  industry, 
in  pictorial,  plastic,  decorative,  or  architectural  art,  or  as  a  patron  and  amateur, 
the  road  is  open,  not  only  for  him  to  travel,  but  as  he  travels  to  go  ann-in-azm  with 
his  fellows  and  gain  by  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

AMEBICAN  AST  MUSSUMB. 

Already,  museums  and  annual  exhibitions  are  educating  the  public  to  an  aiteUi- 
gent  love  for  art.  Though  small  as  compared  with  European  collections,  tbef  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  gifts  and  purchase  will  constantly  accumulate,  and  the 
perfection  of  modem  casts  and  reproductions  can  atone  in  some  degree  for  the 
absence  of  original  ma8teri)iece8.  Yet  the  old  marble  and  canvas  glow  witli  adepth 
of  color  and  eloquence  which  no  copy  can  reproduce.  In  them  we  seem  to  touch 
the  very  soul  of  beauty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  vast  wealtii  aocumu- 
lating  in  America  majr  compete  with  foreign  bids,  and  enshrine  aoKHig  oor  people 
some  such  sources  of  inspiration, 

HOPE  FOB  AMXBICAN  ABT  IF  WISELY  ENCOUBAGED. 

LasUv:  There  would  seem  to  be  in  the  American  temperament,  the  elements  of 
an  intelligent  s^  movement.  But  they  need  to  be  iudiciously  organized  and  stimu- 
lated by  scholajships  and  [nizes,  which  shall  search  out  the  latent  talent  and  give 
it  means  for  development.  Until  such  aid  is  given,  although  the  movement  has  a 
certain  dash  and  brilliancy,  it  will  lack  the  breadth  and  depth  indispensable  to  a 
grand  art. 

Nature  seems  to  have  permitted  every  healthy  child  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  cer- 
tain ailments,  whose  energy  is  in  proportion  to  the  robust  nature  which  exliibitB 
them.  Having  been  thrown  off,  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  vig(»t)U8  aftergrowth. 
If,  therefore,  there  are  mistaken  tenaencies  in  our  art,  if  undue  stress  upon  little 
things  tempts  us  to  forget  nreater,  or  if  a  oomplaoent  superficiality  stanos  in  the 
way  of  more  sincere  effort,  let  us  believe  them  due  to  our  vouth  in  art  matters,  in- 
cident to  rapid  growth,  and  that,  being  oxrected*  they  will  iMve  the  system  in  a 
wholesome  condition  for  further  development. 

THE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  AT  CHICAGO  AND  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
besides  the  formal  reading  of  papers  in  the  general  meetings  and  in 
the  several  departments,  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  school  work 
and  apparatus  is  shown,  contributed  by  each  Department. 

The  display  at  Madison  in  1884  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
almost  phenomenal,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  it  was  surpassed  by 
that  shown  at  Chicago, 

That  at  the  San  Fiancisco  meeting  was  also  highly  commended, 
but  there  was  naturally  not  so  large  a  showing  made  by  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  Digitized  by  v^OOg le 
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The  following  report  of  the  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  by  Miss 
Josephine  Locke^  will  be  found  of  interest.  This  enthusiasnc  and 
successful  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
Drawing  work  of  schools. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ART.  DEPARTMENT. 

Georcte  p.  Bbown,  Chairman, 

Dear  Sir  :— The  exhibit  of  the  Art  Department  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  AsBooiation,  held  in  Chicago,  July  15-18, 1887,  was  m  many 
respects  the  most  Taluable  one,  educationally  considerea,  that  has  ever  been  made. 
There  were  exhibits  of  public  schoo]  work  m  drawing,  from  C^caso;  St.  Louis; 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Moline,  Toledo, 
etc. ,  ajs  well  as  a  full  exhibit  of  repr^entative  work  from  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  an  institution  which  has  influaiced  most  largely  art  instruction  in  public 
schools. 

One  could  not  help  seeing  the  growth  made  since  the  Madison  exhibit,  in  168i. 
This  does  not  mean  tnat  there  is  not  still  much  waste  in  the  instruction,  or  that  there 
were  not  many  vagaries  indtdged  In,  and  not  a  few  bad  drawings  exhibited ;  but 
enough  unanimity  as  to  a  rational  standard  was  evinced,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
study  has  been  carried  to  a  point  which  places  it  beyond  the  character  of  an  ezperi- 
ment. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 

In  order  to  present  an  intelligent  criticism  u(K>n  the  work  exhibited,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  history  of  drawing,  such  features  of  instruction  as 
are  now  recognized  as  forming  the  proper  basis  for  teaching,  and  how  they  have 
been  established. 

It  was  in  1860,  that  drawing  first  appeared  on  the  programme  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  from  that  time,  and  place,  may  be  dated  the  birth  of  the  work.  The 
passing  ^  an  act  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  making  drawing  one 
of  the  studies  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  also  making  the  establishment  of  free  draw- 
ing classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns  and  cities,  with  the  calling  of  Mr. 
\^lter  Smith  from  England,  in  187^  and  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  in  1873,  are  milestones  marking  epochs  of  growth. 

In  July,  1879,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  in  an  address  before  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  first  proposed  a  classification  of  drawing  into  the  three  sub- 
jects of  construction,  representation,  and  decoration.  Previous  to  this,  as  in 
Cn^land  even  now,  the  term  free-hand  was  applied  only  to  copying  from  the  flat, 
while  other  work,  done  just  as  much  with  the  free-hand,  was  spoken  of  as  model 
and  object  drawing ;  yet  model  and  object  drawing  involved  a  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, but  no  one  applied  the  term  perspective  to  it,  but  to  another  class  of  work, 
which  was  done  with  mstruments  so  that  to  the  popular  mind,  terms  and  subjects 
were  very  much  confused,  and  Mr.  Clark's  classification  was  a  universal  relief, 
hence  its  ready  adoption.  This  classification  bases  itself  on  the  difference  between 
the  structure,  the  appearance,  and  the  ornamentation  of  form. 

While  other  cities  have  also  engaged  in  solving  the  problem,  yet  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts movement  is  due  the  intelfectual  and  educational  thought,  which  has  given 
impetus  and  vigor  to  the  work,  and  which  has  lifted  it  to  its  present  position. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  are  too  closelj 
interwoven  with  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work  to  omit  mentioning,  and  then: 
names  must  ever  remain  dear  to  the  pioneer  teachers  and  students  of  that  time.  In 
the  future,  when  free  art  instruction  has  become  a  realized  fact,  the  unselfishness 
and  devotion  of  the  Massachusetts  leaders  will  be  recognized  as  it  is  not  now.  There 
have  been  other  art  schools,  excellent  in  many  respects,  but  none  that  have  so  in- 
fluenced public  sentiment,  or  opened  the  doors  of  art  instruction  to  the  common 
people,  as  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  SchooL 

THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWINa  AFFECTED  BY  THE  MANUAL   TRAINING  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  past  flfteen  years,  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  considerably  modified ;  the  work  in  kindergarten  and  manual  training  has 
very  much  influenced  its  methods  of  teaching,  and  somewhat  changed  its  direction. 
Instead  of  existing  as  a  special  study  for  special  ends,  it  has  been  lirt?d  to  a  broader 
and  more  pedagogical  platform,  and  is  now  taught  as  a  necessary  element  in  gen- 
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end  training,  because  of  its  aesthetic  and  educational  values.  The  study  has  Dot 
yet  reached  its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development,  but  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  that  the  chsuracter  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  to  pursue  can  be  predicated. 

THE  BBPOBT  ON  DRAWTNO  MADE  TO  THE  MADISON  MEETINQ  IN  1684. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association,  held  at  Madison,  in  July, 
1884,  a  committee,  chosen  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Saratoga, 
made  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  inquiries  of  the  conmiittee  were  very  thorough ;  thej 
found  such  a  wide  diversity  in  methods  of  instruction  prevailing,  as  well  as  in 
results  obtained,  that  they  were  induced  to  recommend  a  somewhat  detaQed  course 
of  instruction  for  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools. 

This  course  of  mstruction  was  the  mrst  course  in  drawing  prepared  for  public 
schools,  entitled  to  be  considered  authoritative.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
the  Honorable  James  Mac  Alister,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Associated  with  him  were  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  of  the  Maryland  School  of  Indus- 
trial Design,  and  formerly  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  the 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Ck>lumbns,  as  weD  as 
the  instructor  of  drawing  in  tne  Chicago  schools.  The  competency,  therefore,  of 
this  committee  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing  in 
public  schools,  either  from  an  educational  or  technical  point  of  view,  will  not  he 
questioned.  The  course  of  study  recommended  in  this  report,  was  based  upon  the 
observations  of  the  committee  in  a  nimiber  of  schools  where  good  work  was  being 
produced,  and  its  general  features  were  as  follows : 

la  primary  schools,  that  perception  of  form  should  be  the  basis  of  the  instruction. 
The  course  should  begin  with  the  study  of  solid  models,  and  the  plane  geometric 
forms  derived  from  them ;  then  should  follow  the  study  of  objects  based  on  these 
solids  and  irregular  forms.  Pupils  to  mould  the  solid  forms,  the  plane  forms,  and 
common  objects  ;  also  to  make  simple  arrangements  of  them,  and  then  to  draw  the 
solids,  the  plane  forms,  the  objects,  and  the  arrangements. 

In  the  grammar  course,  acauisition  of  principles  should  be  aimed  at ;  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  primary  course  snould  be  developed  into  the  subjects  of  constructive 
drawing,  representative  drawing,  and  decorative  drawing. 

In  the  high-school  course,  these  three  subject  divisions  should  be  carried  to  their 
technical  applications  in  constructive,  pictorial  and  decorative  drawing  and  design- 


f  odels  and  objects  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction  throughout  the  en- 
tire course/ 

The  course  recommended  by  the  committee,  was  received  with  general  favor, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  a  course 
which  recognizes  the  practical  value  of  drawing  in  the  vocations  of  commcxi  life. 
It  also  recognizes  the  great  value  of  drawing  in  education,  as  a  means  of  aesthetic 
culture.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion, a  number  of  exhibits  of  well  developed  courses  of  study  in  drawing,  conducted 
according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  above  committee.  The  exhiixt  com- 
prised. 

*        ,  *  «  *  *  «  • 

The  list  of  articles  shown  are  here  omitted,  as  they  are  avowedly 
the  programmes  of  courses  in  the  various  grades  of  public  schools, 
with  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School  course. 

There  was  also  shown  a  set  of  drawings  from  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Rochester,  New  York,  which  included  the  work  in  the  Mechan- 
ical, Machine,  and  Architectural  classes,  with  a  two  years'  course 
in  Freehand,  and  one  jrear  in  Design. 

Miss  Locke  remarks  in  her  comments  upon  the  Exhibition  that,— 

*  *  *  ''It  must  not  be  imderstood  that  each  ci^  or  school  exhibiting  had  a 
classification  answering  to  the  above.  These  are  the  distinguishing  features  which 
were  found  scattered  here  and  there.  Some  scho<^  and  cities  had  their  work  much 
better  classified  than  others.    There  were  exhibits  from  schools  which  seemed  to  Ix" 

Sursuing  the  study  according  to  individual  ideas,  and  in  many  cases  it  waa  extremelT 
iificult  to  see  the  particular  object  or  aim  of  the  instruction.    They  made  sudden 
jumps  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  but  did  not  show  a  sy^tem^ti^  growth. 
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For  pnrpoee  of  intelli^nt  criticism,  therefore,  upon  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
the  exHibits  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (a)  Those  which  showed  well-graded 
work  through  the  several  years  of  the  schools,  leading  to  well-defined  ends.  (6) 
Incomplete  and  disconnected  com-ses. 

Among  the  first  class  should  be  placed  the  exhibits  from  the  special  schools,  like 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester;  while  from  public  schools  there  were  the  ex- 
hibits from  the  primair  and  grammar  schools  of  Chicago;  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  normal  schools  of  St.  Louis;  the  Winona  Normal  School;  the  primarv,  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  of 
Coliunbus,  Ohio. 

THE  MASSACIfUSErrS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Taking  theie  exhibits  in  order,  we  have  first* the  exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  The  exhibit  from  this  school  was  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  whole  exhibition,  as  it  showed  to  what  broad,  practical,  and  educational  ends 
public  instruction  in  drawing  in  America  is  tending.  No  i)er8on,  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  school  in  years  past,  could  have  failed  to  notice  the  very  great  broad- 
ening of  the  instruction  in  nearly  every  direction.  There  was  an  absence  of  the  labo- 
rious, painstaking,  detail  style,  characteristic  of  previous  years,  the  techniq^ue  was 
exceptionally  good,  as  was  also  the  artistic  freedom  and  finish;  the  normal  instruc- 
tion, too,  has  completely  changed  under  the  infiuence  of  the  work  in  public  schools. 
Indeed,  the  instruction  in  all  me  departments  seems  to  be  on  a  very  much  broader 
educational  basis  than  in  past  years.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  school  to  train 
artists  or  specialists,  but  rather  teachers ;  and  one  could  not  help  feeling,  in  looking 
at  some  of  the  excellent  work  exhibited,  that  if  such  work  was  being  done  by  teach- 
ers, by  those  who  were  to  use  their  artistic  acquirements  in  pubUc  school  work, 
public  education  would  be  largely  enriched  and  benefited  thereby.  It  is  only  just 
to  say,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  for  much  of  the 
good  work  that  is  now  done  in  the  public  schools.  Until  the  establishment  of  this 
school  there  was  no  standard  for  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing  in  pubUc  schools ; 
and  not  until  its  students  had  clearly  proved  the  practicability  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject in  public  schools,  and  also  showed  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing,  was  it 
possible  to  lay  out  a  course  in  drawing  for  public  schools,  which  should  be  logically 
and  educationidly  graded  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  It  was 
largely  from  observations  of  the  public  school  work  done  by  students  from  this 
school  that  the  committee  were  enabled  to  lay  out  their  course  of  study  in  the  re- 
port referred  to.  ^ 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  to  be  tend- 
ing more  and  more,  through  its  provisions  for  normal  teaching,  towards  lifting  up 
public  school  work. 

OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  showed  most  excellent  and  very  unique  work  in  ap- 
plied design,  the  manufactured  article  in  each  case  accompanying  the  original  draw- 
ing. The  color  work  and  work  in  light  and  shade  was  equally  good  and  showed 
broad  artistic  treatment. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  although  just  beginning  its  career, 
made  a  most  promising  exhibit ;  its  work  is  twofold  m  character,  both  scientific 
and  artistic. 

Of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Worcester,  Columbus,  and 
St.  Louis  show  the  same  classification  of  work ;  they  follow  the  course  adopted  at 
Madison ;  the  exhibits  from  these  cities  were  decidedly  the  broadest  and  most  con- 
nected of  any  district  school  work  shown. 

Of  high  schools,  Colmnbus  and  Worcester  agree  very  much  in  their  methods  and 
results.  Omitting  the  feature  of  pictorial  work  from  flat  copies,  they  conform  to  the 
classification  of  high-school  work  as  stated  above ;  all  that  these  schools  showed 
was  exoeUent,  both  in  composition  and  execution  ;  they  may  be  styled  the  banner 
h^h  Bchods.of  the  country  in  drawing. 

The  Cincuinati  exhibit,  in  its  grammar  and  primary  grades,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  homogeneous  in  character,  but  the  instruction  begins  and  ends  with  flat  copies. 
This  would  be  less  objectionable  were  the  copies  thus  drawn  some  beautiful,  historic 
forms,  which  would  be  worth  remembering,  and  which  would  improve  the  taste  of 
tlie  pupil ;  but  while  nine-tenths  of  the  work  done  was  ornamental  in  character,  the 
forms  used  as  guides  were  not  classic.  The  system  begins  with  drawing  squares, 
dividing  their  sides  proportionately,  and  filling  them  with  symmetrical  patterns. 
A  great  deal  of  half -tint  is  used.    This  is  a  great  consumer  o^p^^^^^gp^^i^ 

ART—VOL  2 8^    .  .  '  ^ 
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educational  return.  Much  care,  accuracy,  and  neatness  was  obserrable  in  the  repro 
duction  of  their  copies  by  the  pupils.  The  high  school  work  was  very  ambitiou& 
and  contained  some  happy  thoughts. 

Hie  St.  Louis  normal  school  seems  to  be  on  a  solid  educational  basis ;  there  was 
a  largeness  and  freedom  to  its  work,  very  refreshing ;  in  pictorial  composition,  and 
in  line  work  from  the  cast,  it  probably  excelled  all  others.  It  is  to  be  re&retfced  that 
this  school  has  not  as  yet  done  anything  with  light  and  shade  or  color.  But  a 
logical  sequence  pervaded  all  it  did  do,  one  step  fitting  directly  in  the  next  above. 
It  appears  to  have  carried  clay  modelling  f  urtner  than  most  schools  of  the  same 
Krade,  and  to  have  gotten  a  good  deal  out  of  it,  using  it  to  reproduce  designs  already 
drawn  on  paper.  We  should  judge  this  school  wasted  neither  time  nor  effort ; 
everything  seemed  done  with  a  purpose  for  some  definite  end. 

TEOS  LESSON  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  lesson  of  the  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  not  a  difficult  one  to  read.  The 
results  exhibited  will  unquestionably  have  a  great  influence  in  henceforth  shaping 
instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  study 
has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  branches.  It  was  alio 
apparent  from  the  work  exhibited  from  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Ck>lumbus,  St 
liouis,  and  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  Chicago,  that  a  course  of 
instruction  has  been  found  which  will  develop  harmoniously  the  educational,  indu^ 
trial,  and  sasthetic  features  of  the  study.  Hence  cities  and  schools  desiring  to  im- 
prove their  work  nm  no  risk,  but  simply  put  themselves  in  line  with  their  own 
nighest  good  by  following  the  course  of  study  adopted  at  Madison. 

To  recapitulate :  First,  as  to  the  character  of  pubUc  school  instruction.  It  must 
be  in  the  general  subject  of  drawing,  and  not  the  developing  of  one  side  only. 
Thus  practice  in  drawmg  ornament,  or  in  plane  geometrv,  may  not  be  taught  U» 
the  exclusion  of  free-hand  perspective,  and  the  study  of  the  facts  of  form. 

Second,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  practice  drawing  just  because  it  is  of  assistance  in 
illustrating  other  branches.  The  great  classics  in  form,  in  line  and  in  color,  as  in 
literature,  must  be  studied  for  their  own  sake,  because  they  are  tiie  most  nutritii>ui' 
food  for  even  the  voungest  minds. 

Experience  is  that  he  who  has  been  first  trained  in  the  study  of  regular  ai  il 
geometric  forms  from  the  object,  makes  wonderful  progress  when  he  comes  inU  * 
contact  with  irregular  and  complex  forms ;  hence  the  practice  of  illustrative  dravs  - 
in^  must  always  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  rational,  systematic  training  in  the  general 
principles  of  drawing ;  as  an  authority  says,  '*  Those  who  have  acqmred  a  readiness 
of  hand  without  correctness  of  study,  have  but  the  shadow  instead  ci  the  suit- 
stance."  To  put  sleight  of  liand,  or  mere  dexterity  of  manipulation  first,  is  to  exah 
the  frivolous  and  render  difficult  a  return  to  serious  artistic  or  scientific  drawing 
An  art  development,  as  the  result  of  beginning  with  the  pictorial  and  illustrative  sui*^ 
has  yet  to  be  proven ;  it  would  probably  result  in  a  ratio  comparable  to  that  existiL^- 
between  Japcmese  and  Greek  art. 

Third,  ttie  work  must  be  at  once  progressive  and  continuous  in  its  growth.  Tlit 
hi^h  school  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  grammar ;  and  the  grammar,  of  Un' 
primary  grades.  It  is  not  proper  to  introduce  subjects  and  departments  of  work  m 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools,  when  the  same  have  not  been  handled  in  tht  j- 
elements,  or  under  simpler  conditions  in  the  primary.  Thus,  if  drawing  fromt!<( 
object,  or  working  advanced  geometric  problems  belongs  to  the  higher  grades.  ^^ 
does  a  knowledge  of  simpler  object  drawmg  and  simpler  geometric  forms,  he.on^ 
in  the  lower  grades. 

Fourth,  instruction  should  begin  with  the  free-hand,  and  not  with  instruments. 
because  the  former  affords  more  exercise  for  tiie  training  of  the  judgment,  the  jHrr* 
ception,  and  the  intuiticHial  faculties. 

DRAWINQ  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  SYSTEMATICALLY  AND  IN  LOGICAL  FROOILESSION. 

Fifth,  all  drawing  must  be  based  on  sound  pedagogical  principles.  Work  don^ 
must  be  of  a  character  to  stand  the  tests  of  experience  and  philosophy.  Meaning- 
less lines  and  forms,  like  meaningless  stories  and  trashy  rhymes,  are  a  waste  ** 
precious  time  and  energy.  Every  drawing  made  by  a  pupU  must  definitely  aim  to 
develop  either  the  intdlectual  or  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  nature,  mu8t*proTK> 
nourishment  for  either  his  tliought  or  his  feeling ;  hence  there  must  be  no  sii«-r 
thing  as  aimless  copying  of  pictures  or  diagrams,  because  all  such  work  permits  i 
tyro  to  begin  where  a  real  or  would-be  master  has  left  off.  No  instruction  can  U 
sound  in  practice,  however  pretentious  its  results,  that  is  not  first  true  peflai!«<- 
ically.    So  also,  a  rationald  evelopment  must  not  allow  its  theory  to  out^tri])  k- 
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practk».  The  simple  before  the  complex,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  things 
before  words,  are  axiomatic  trutiis. 

While  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  so  that  there  is  much 
leas  draining  from  the  flat  and  more  from  the  object,  yet  the  ^neral  school  work  is 
still  too  much  in  the  imitative  stage.  True  drawing  should  aim  at  being  a  transla- 
tion rather  than  an  imitation,  it  is  a  repeating  of  the  sai^e  story  in  a  different 
language.  As  H^el  says  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  Art: "  **  Of  what  use  to  reproduce 
that  Mrnich  nature  already  offers  to  our  view  ?  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy  of 
man*s  spirit,  to  which  it  is  addressed  of  man  who  produces  it,  would  only  end  in 
the  revelation  of  its  impotency  and  the  vanity  of  its  efforts;  for  the  copy  will 
always  remain  inferior  to  the  ori^nal.  Besides,  the  more  exact  the  imitation,  the 
less  vivid  the  pleasure.  That  which  pleases  us  is  not  imitation,  but  creation.  The 
very  least  invention  surpasses  all  the  masterpieces  of  imitation.'' 

This  is  why  no  amount  oif  old  tiuie  picture  making  by  tyros,  such  as  copies  of 
impossible  landscapes  and  the  drawing  of  heads  from  the  flat,  can  breed  intelli- 
gence, or  develop  tne  thought  that  culminates  in  artistic  feeling.  We  must  begin 
by  studying  nature,  or  the  object  itself,  for  it  is  as  vain  to  teach  the  theory  of  a 
beauty,  wmch  cannot  be  perceived  or  felt,  as  it  is  to  teach  the  grammatical  nues  of 
a  language  which  cannot  be  understood. 

WHY  ARTISTIC  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  EARLY  DEVELOPED. 

Sixth,  the  development  of  the  artistic  side  in  drawing  must  take  precQdence  of 
the  scientific,  on  the  ground  that<the  intuitional  and  SBsthetic  faculties  are  strongest 
in  childhood,  and  if  not  given  development  then,  rarely  show  themselves  later. 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  only  late  in  life  became  acquainted  with  the  science  of  drawing, 
after  having  practiced  it  long  years  according  to  the  teachings  of  intuitional 
thought.  So,  also,  with  the  Greeks,  they  were  ignorant  6f  the  science  of  perspect- 
ive, but  the  art  of  that  period  has  never  been  rivaled.  Hand  work  is  of  value  only 
as  it  is  artistic.  The  instrument  and  machine  can  be  made  to  supply  much  that 
the  hand  cannot  furnish,  but  this  they  cannot  do, — they  cannot  supply  the  artistic 
eleni^it,  either  in  the  life  or  the  work  of  a  people.  Refinement  of  perception  and 
delicacy  of  touch  are  the  result  only  of  insight  into  and  contact  with  the  beautiful. 
The  art  faculty  in  every  child  must  be  nven  an  opportunity  to  show  itself.  Says 
Emerson,  *'  Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  distinction  between 
the  fine  and  the  useful  be  forgotten.'^  But  a  yet  stronger  plea  for  the  development 
of  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  side  of  drawing  with  children  is  the  fact  of  the  great 
divorce  which  now  exists  between  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  people. 
It  is  only  by  the  wedding  of  genius  to  labor,  only  by  the  education  of  the  mward 
eye  of  the  toiler,  so  that  ne  shall  perceive  the  beautiful  in  what  he  does,  that  we  can 
hope  to  transform  his  drudgery  for  him,  or  add  the  element  of  rational  enjoyment 
to  his  existence.  The  good  time  coming  is  that  in  which  the  workman  shall  be 
friends  with  his  work,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  what  he  does ;  when  all  this  over- 
flowing energv,^which  now  delights  itself  in  the  piling  up  of  gold  and  silver,  shall 
be  led  to  see  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  that  **  tiie  most  useful  man  in  the 
most  useful  world,  so  long  as  only  commodity  was  served,  would  remain  unsatis- 
fied. When  preachers  and  teachers  shall  have  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  so 
adjusted  as  to  find  *'  antique  sculpture  as  ethical  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  beauty 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  thought." 

Excellent  as  our  education  is,  it  still  needs  a  larger  human  side  ;  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  is  running  away  with  them ;  everybody  knows  so  much 
more  than  he  can  put  in  practice.  To  restore  eauiUbrium,  we  need  a  development 
of  intuitional  thought  ana  feeling.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  points  this  way, 
so  does  all  true  art  instruction,  whether  in  the  time  or  space  arts,  because  its  tend- 
ency is  to  develop  the  sUent,  creative  thought  within,  and  by  a  series  of  efforts  at 
realization  on  the  constructive  side,  lead  to  the  perception  and  growth  of  higher 
ideate.  To*  think  logically  is  not  the  same  as  to  think  poetically ;  to  draw  artis- 
tically is  not  the  same  as  to  draw  scientifically ;  here  feeling  must  take  the  prece- 
dence of  loiowing  ;  to  equally  recognize  and  cultivate  both  sides  in  a  human  being 
is  the  duty  of  an  all-round  system  of  public  education. 

There  are  many  beauties  but  the  same  spirit ;  to  wake  the  intelligence  to  the 
perceiving  of  one,  is  an  open  sesame  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  others.  The  beauty 
of  nature,  of  form,  of  sound,  of  color,  of  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  action  and  repose 
agree  in  the  same  essentiate.  To  imderstand  what  simplicity,  rhythm,  harmony, 
or  force  means  in  one,  is  to  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  it  consciously  or  i^ncon- 
Hciously  in  all  the  others.  '*  The  li^lit  that  never  y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "  ^^"^  through 
the  whole,  binding  them  into  a  divine  unity.  Appreciation  of  the  ability  to  create 
the  beautiful  may  not  be  essential  to  man's  longevity,  but  who  dare  say  they  are 
not  to  his  immortality.  ^  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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Seventh,  in  all  true  art  instruction,  reproduction  in  the  concrete  should  aooom- 
pany  line  work.  The  plastic  arts  have  ever  been  the  product  of  a  neceasitT— as 
deep  as  the  world.  Meaningless  lines  may  exist  on  paper,  they  cannot  in  the  object. 
In  the  study  of  ornament  most  of  all  is  this  essential.  To  get  rid  of  suparfluous 
lines  and  unnecessary  parts,  the  pupil  should  model  in  clay  or  cut  in  paper.  One 
such  effort  at  realization  is  worth  a  dozen  oral  cri|icism&  It  lifts  the  mind  from 
paying  attention  to  a  detail,  to  considering  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  any  weakness 
or  excess  of  material  is  easily  detected.  Susceptibility  by  touch  and  feeling  assists 
tlie  judgment ;  this  actual  handling  of  inaterial  is  something  not  to  be  comp^isated 
for  by  years  of  line  work,  and  fits  directly  into  the  study  of  applied  design.  This 
is  also  the  best  way  to  begin  the  study  of  the  human  face.  By  modelling  eauch  fea- 
ture seiiarately  and  finally  a  mask,  an  understanding  of  planes,  of  proportion  of 
parts,  and  of  truth  of  outline  is  ac<niired,  such  as  mere  line  work  cannot  gire.* 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desires  to  say  that  they  with  gladness  recognize 
the  fact  that  American  art  instruction  cannot  be  a  copy  or  repetition  of  the  work 
of  any  other  age  or  country.  Learning  all  we  can  from  the  experience  of  others, 
the  very  character  of  oiu*  institutions  necessitates  that  we  employ  our  own  methods 
of  reaching  results ;  and  as-  with  us  more  than  any  other  people,  the  chihl  is  lord 
of  the  p]ay-ground  it  remains  that  such  ways  and  means  of  imparting  art  instmc- 
tion  be  followed  which  shall  largest  educate  his  general  intelligence,  and  minib'ter 
to  the  development  of  creative  thought  from  witmn.  The  citizen  first,  the  qieciali&t 
second,  must  be  the  motto  in  this  as  in  all  other  departs  of  our  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Josephine  C.  Locke. 

THE  EXHIBITS  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  SHOWN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  1H8S, 

From  the  general  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elxliibition,  made 
to  Aaron  Gk)ve,  President  of  the  National  Educationa-l  Association, 
during  the  session  of  the  jrear  1888,  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, are  taken  the  following  extracj)s,  defining  the  different  de- 
partments of  school  work  represented  in  the  general  Exhibition. 
The  report  opens  with  da  expression  of  regret  that  thefe  had  not 
been  a  larger  number  of  sub  committees,  so  that  all  the  departments? 
represented,  could  have  been  as  thoroughly  studied  and  reported  a^ 
were  those  to  which  sub  committees  were  assigned. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITION. 
*  «  *  '   *  «       '        «  • 

''As  in  former  exhibitions  of  school-work,  beginning  with  that  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  even  the  excellent  one  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  in 
New  Orleans,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  school  is  of 
such  a  character  that  no  exhibit  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  manner  and  methods 
devised  in  an  exposition. 

As  the  true  work  of  the  school  aims  first  to  develop  in  the  pupil  his  power  Ui 
think,  and  secondly,  his  power  to  use  instrumentalities,  it  follows  that  examination- 
papers  and  original  theses,  inventions  of  designs  in  the  arts  and  manufacture?, 
commercial  combinations,  agricultural  devices  and  literary  works,  will  best  show 
what  education  accomplishes  that  is  of  primary  value,  while  in  the  secondary  rank 
of  reproducing  from  models  of  works  of  art- and  literature,  displaying  proficienc7 
in  sciences  mastered  and  in  arts  practiced,  there  exist  better  means  for  showinie: 
what  is  accomplished.  But  without  the  presence  of  the  pupils  and  their  teachers, 
and  the  schools  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  very  much  is  left  out  that  is  necessary 
to  an  exposition  that  sh^  exhibit  the  work  of  schools. 

But  there  are  phases  of  school-work  whose  function  it  Is  to  pat  on  paper  what  k^^ 
to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  or  prepare  material  objects  by  giving  them  shape  and  elabora- 
tion. Such  phases  can  be  exhibited  with  decided  effect.  It  is  manifest  that  our 
educational  exhibits  are  tending  toward  the  display  of  these  phases  of  school-wurk 
to  the  neglect  of  all  others. 

Penmanship,  map-drawing,  freehand  drawing,  line-drawing,  oainting,  em- 
broidery, modelling  in  clay,  kindergarten  **  occupations"  (with  their  pIaitinK^ 
embroidery,  and  modelling),  fill  up  more  space,  and  examination  papers,  oompoe^i- 
tions  and  such  matters  appear  in  less  quantity.    *    *    *    . 
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The  full  and  admirable  display  made  by  the  schools  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  meagre  display  made  by  Eastern  schools  due  to 
their  remoteness  are  here  noted,  after  which  the  report  proceeds  as 
follows ; 

Manii&l  traimng  and  techmcal  schools,  andeBpecially  the  branch  of  study  known 
in  our  schools  as  freehand  drawing  and  industrial*  training,  did  their  teachers 
great  credit.  It  was  a  great  good  fortune  to  those  interested  in  these  educational 
movements  to  see  Pt'ofessor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  on  hand  in  person,  and 
to  hear  him  explain  his  exhibit  in  his  clear  and  impressive  manner.  It  was'  an 
(^poitonit^r  to  see  the  deservedly  famous  founder  of  the  wide-spreading  system  of 
manual-training  schools.  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orletfbs,  a  distinguished  laborer  in  the  field  of  technical'education,  was  also  present 
at  the  Elz^osition  and  kindly  assisted  our  committee  with  a  report  on  some  of  the 
items  of  his  specialty. 

Gonsadering  the  greatimportance  of  the  ap|>aratus  of  instruction, — such  matters  as 
school  furniture,  text-books,  and  means  of  illustration, — we  report  with  pleasure 
that  the  exhibit  from  this  source  was  creditable  to  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
no  feature  of  the  Exposition  was  more  instructive  to  those  visitors  who  came  from 
remote  districts  where  the  newest  and  best  models  had  not  yet  been  seen.  We 
must  express  regret,  too,  that  more  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  furniture  and 
ai^iaratus  did  not  exhibit.  Such  an  occasion,  moreover,  ought  to  have  drawn  out 
models  and  plans  of  school  buildings,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  the 
approved  methods  of  lighting  school-rooms  from  the  left  side  and  the  back  of  the 
pupils.  What  our  expositions  lack  in  value  because  they  fail  to  show  first-class 
results  in  develoi)ing  the  thinking  power  of  the  pupil,  is  more  than  made  up  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  by  a  display  of  apparatus,  text-books,  and  model  building;s. 

The  kindergarten,  whose  work  is-  easily  represented,  formed  a  large  feature  in 
the  exposition.  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in  the  land  in  the  good 
work  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  kindergarten.  This  high  position  is  due  to  a 
number  of  very  skillful  and  devoted  ladies  who  have  labored  untiringly  and  har- 
moniously to  make  the  cause  prosper  on  the  Pacific  Ck)ast. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

The  cause  of  industrial  dewing  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  richly  deserves  it.  In 
American  arts  and  manufactures  there  is  abundant  ingenuity  and  technical  skill. 
It  is  the  lack  of  testhetic  taste  which  prevents  American  manufactures  from  mak- 
ing their  way  abroad  in  competition  with  the  rival  commodities  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  old  maxim,  *'  de  ^stibus  non  est  disputandum,"  is  not  true  as 
an  ethical  mandate  nor  as  a  dictate  of  practical  common  sense.  Works  of  art  and 
omament  that  shall  command  the  markets  of  the  world  must  pay  their  respects  to 
the  standard  of  the  beautiful  set  up  bf  the  Greeks  for  all  the  world.  Other  stand- 
ards may  win  a  temporary  vogue  in  this  or  that  province,  but  they  will  not  hold 
their  own  in  different  epochs,  nor  in  many  provinces  of  the  world-market  at  an^ 
one  time.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  often  demonstrated  in  works  on  the  phi- 
oslophy  of  art.  The  Greek  nationality  alone,  among  all  historic  peoples,  made  a 
religion  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  definition  of  the  beautiful  may  be  expressed  in  our 
langua^  as  the  representation  of  freedom  in  material  forms. 

Inanimate  matter  is  caused  to  assume  the  form  of  the  Uvine  bod^;  it  is  made  to 
conform  to  some  inner  purpose  or  design  as  though  a  soul  dwelt  in  it  and  used  this 
body  of  matter  for  the  expression  of  its  designs  and  the  attainment  of  its  purposes. 
Tlie  am)earance  of  mathematical  regularity  and  symmetry  is  the  lowest  order  of  the 
beautinil,  a  beauty  that  soon  becomes  tiresome  to  the  spectator.  In  the  teaching 
of  drawing  throughout  the  country  there  is  evidently  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the 
two  lower  steps  in  art,  the  production  of  regularitv  and  symmetry.  It  should  pass 
through  these  steps  on  the  way  to  the  third  step,  the  expression  of  harmony.  Har- 
mony alone,  as  something  above  the  laws  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  is  the  step 
that  expresses  the  Greek  standard.  It  alone  expresses  freedom.  Harmony  uses 
regularity  and  synmietry  and  subordinates  them  to  the  expression  of  purpose  and 
design.  It  makes  a  unity  of  its  ornament  by  making  all  its  parts  show  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  the  soul  within  the  work  of  art.  For  the  artist  endows  mat- 
ter with  a  soul.  Just  as  the  poet  personifies  and  animates  nature,  so  the  artist  per- 
sonifies wood  and  mineral  substances  and  makes  them  take  on  the  semblance  of 
life  andfree  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  purpose.  Around  a  vessel  made 
of  potter's  clav,  or  wood,  or  metal,  there  coils  a  vine,  choosing  its  path  upward 
toward  the  light,  but  stopping  at  intervals  more  or  less  capricious  to  expand  into 
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Bymmetrical  leaves,  blossonis,  and  fruit.  Around  a  vase  are  represented  groups  of 
joyful  youth  in  action  or  in  repose — a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  spring-time  of  life. 
The  vase  itself  in  its  contours  spurns  the  simple  geometric  forms  of  the  cube,  the 
cylinder,  or  the  globe,  and  soars  away  from  these  as  though  moved  by  a  vital  im- 
pulse from  within  to  produce  the  oval  or  primitive  life-form,  and,  not  content  with 
this,  in  the  form  of  repose,  it  adds  oval  to  oval,  antithetically.  It  plays  with  lower 
forms  in  order  to  express  its  perfect  freedom  and  spontaneity.  It  moves  outwanl 
on  an  oval  line  and  then  inward  again  as  though  to  close  its  egg-form,  but  chaBK- 
ing  its  purpose  it  expands  again  in  a  reserved  ovaL  It  then  stons  suddenly  and 
girds  iteelf  as  though  with  some  external  cincture.  But  it  plays  only  with  this'  sym- 
bol of  outward  consti-aint,  and  manifests  its  freedom  by  escaping  from  its  bon(i> 
and  returning  to  its  own  chosen  symbol,  the  oval.  Thus  the  work  of  art  ezpresf^ 
freedom.  Man  in  all  his  races  and  conditions  loves  freedom  and  the  expre^i>n 
of  it.  But  the  civilized  races  far  surpass  the  savages  in  their  amuneciation  df  the 
highest  order  of  the  beautiful.  The  savage  does  not  get  much  beyond  a  taste  for 
what  is  regular,  like  a  string  of  beads,  in  mathematical  shapes.  The  next  st^p 
above  gets  so  far  as  to  admire  synmietry.  Not  finding  the  human  body  entirely 
symmetrical,  he  thinks  to  increase  its  beauty  by  tattooing  symmetrical  figores  on 
it.  In  his  images  of  his  gods  he  makes  tliem  symmetriciu  by  adding  a  face  to  the 
back  side  of  the  head,  and  placing  another  pair  of  arms  at  the  back,  etc  With  the 
insight  into  harmony  the  nude  human  body  becomes  beautiful  just  as  the  Greeks 
modeled  it.  It  must  express  action  or  the  intention  to  act.  Even  the  seated  figure 
of  Phidias  have  all  their  limbs  under  control  and  are  apparently  just  on  the  pciint 
of  action.  Every  limb  is  thus  subordinated  to  the  internal  purpose,  and  this  is  the 
beautiful. 

IDEAL  ART  MUST  BE  DEVELOPED. 

Industrial  art  sets  out  with  the  laudable  purpose  to  educate  its  papib  so  that  they 
may  make  our  manufactures  more  salable  n^  tasteful  ornament.  It  is  evident  that 
more  must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  educatmg  the  ideals  of  taste,  first.  The  pu}>ii:< 
must  not  be  kept  on  lessons  in  regularity  and  symmetry,  as  though  any  high  order 
of  the  beautiful  could  be  achieved  in  these.  We  shall  never  commend  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  adding  such  ornament  to  our  goods.  The  soul  of  civiliaed  man 
loaths  mere  repetition,  or  mere  symmetry.  Only  the  Chinese  taste  can  endure  ttie 
monotonous  music  of  a  tin  pan  through  a  whole  day.  The  cultivated  races  love  to 
see  gracefulness  of  shape  in  their  materials  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in 
all  their  implements.  Gracefulness  is  that  appearance  of  freedom  which  we  ba\e 
already  discussed.  The  soul  in  its  depths  feels  its  freedom,  and  loves  to  see  thbi 
heaven-bom  attribute  revealed  in  external  shapes  and  forms.  This  is  the  significanre 
of  the  beautiful.  Things  must  seem  to  be  for  themselves,  and  not  mer^  for  u>t'- 
fulness  for  others.  We  do  not  like  to  see  vulgar  use  steunped  on  the  most  useful 
objects  even  ;  but  we  must  feed  our  eyes  with  the  appearance  of  self -activity  aii<i 
freedom  as  a  sort  of  reminder  that  we  are  immortal  souls,  andnottheslavasdf  our 
bodies,  selling  our  heavenly  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  toiling  in  thrall- 
dom  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

.      PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ART  CULTURB. 

These  reasons  for  tlie  beautiful  seem  very  transcendental  and  impractical  to  our 
average  educational  reformers.  They  think  that  children  "  should  be  taxif^t  to  earn 
their  livings  by  acc^uiring  skill  in  carpenter-work  and  black-smithing.*'  Their  mis- 
take wouIq  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  serious.  *'  Production,''  said  one  of  our  m(«<t 
astute  economists,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  1884,  *'  was  never  so  great  in  this  nation 
in  relation  to  population  as  it  has  been  in  this  last  year  of  depression  and  want. 
The  East  is  glutted  with  goods  and  wares ;  the  West  with  com  and  meat ;  the  Mid- 
dle States  are  biurdened  with  coal  and  iron ;  the  South  with  cotton  and  grain :  an<l 
each  section  has  aU  that  the  world  needs.''  We  are  producing  to  much  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufacturing  too  much  common  goods  of  a  coarser  quality.  If  we  could 
put  more  taste  into  our  manufactures— employ  fewer  people  in  raising  the  ^i^« 
materials,  and  fewer  in  making  coarse  goods,  and  more  in  producing  a  finer  qualitv 
of  ornament — the  balances  would  be  restored.  As  it  is,  only  one-twelfth  of  our 
laboring  population  are  engaged  in  the  wood-working  and  metal-w<»rking  tnuit^ 
In  the  twenty -five  trades  that  belong  to  wood-working  and  in  the  tw^ity-two  trad*- 
that  belong  to  metal-work,  Uiere  were  in  1880  1,349.807  laborers.  These  provide 
more  goods  than  we  can  sell  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  get  and  hold  forei^^ 
markets  unless  we  put  more  real  taste  into  our  ornament.        .     r\r\rm> 
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THE   WOOD  WORK  OF  SWKDEN  LACKING  IN  ART  QUALITIES. 

Thin  is  the  (iraf^tifal  qiiet^tion.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Swedish  education 
in  wood-work.  But  wlieii  we  Yuive  noen  specimens  of  the  productions  of  Swedish 
scbools,  the  impractical  chanu^ter  of  that  education  has  oecome  obvious.  The 
S^K^edisii  youth  need  preciaely  what  our  youth  need,  and  what  the  youth  of  France 
and  Belgium  actually  roceivl^ — pdueation  in  real  industrial  art.  Such  wood-work 
as  the  Swedes  make  cannot  commatnl  the  market  of  the  world  like  the  productions 
of  France  and  Belgium,  hi  our  gn^at  commercial  year,  1881  (see  report  of  Treas- 
ury Oepartment^  Foreign  CommeVce,  1881),  we  imported  from  Sweden  only  |137 
wortii  of  wodien  nianufaotiiTes.  counting  cabinet- wares,  house  furniture,  and  vari- 
ous other  manufactures  of  wotnt  But  we  imported  nearly  a  thousand  times  as 
mucH  of  this  commoditj  from  Bel^^iuai.  As  an  amazing  fact  in  contrast  to  this, 
in  that  same  year  we  jni|Kvrted  from  Sweden  and  Norway  nearly  $40,000  worth  of 
ragB  !  In  that'  year,  too,  we  suirplit  d  our  home  market  for  wooden  manufactures, 
except  an  important  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  exported  $18,600,312 
wortn.  We  imported,  also,  from  8wf^en,  $744,020  worth  of  iron  in  bar-iron,  pi^ 
ipciii,  and  old  hc rap-iron,  buying  it  merely  as  raw  material.  But  we  purchased  less 
than  one-sixth  that  amfnint  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  in  that  year  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  not  finding  Swedish  taste  in  manufactures  to  our  liking. 
Tliese  are  facts  to  be 'pondered  by  those  among  our  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
having  discovered  the  word  '*  practical "  as  somethmg  opposed  to  the  ideals  of  the 
soul. 

THIS  EXHIBITION  UNFORTUNATELY  SHOWS  NO  GAIN  IN  THE  AUT  QUALITY  OP  DRAW- 
ING AS  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

"We  have  dwelt  at  much  length  on  this  defect  in  our  industrial  art  education, 
because  the  exhibits  at  San  Francisco  indicated  no  improvement  over  former  ex- 
hibits in  this  respect. 

^We  append  hereto  ten  special  reports  on  various  features  of  the  exposition. 
The  aun  of  your  conunittee  was  to  procure  estimates  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  exposition  from  competent  persons  in  attend- 
ance from  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reflect  all  the 
standards  of  judgment  prevailing.  Had  we  succeeded  in  securing  all  the  commit- 
tees that  we  desired,  we  believe  that  the  v^due  of  this  method  would  be  apparent. 
Respectfully  submitted* 

W.  T.  Harris. 
George  T.  Fairchild. 
Langdon  S.  Thompson." 

"As  stated  in  the  foregoing  report  of  "  the  Committee  on  Exhibi- 
tion "  ten  special  reports  were  appended.     These  comprised: 

1st.  The  Keport  of  the  General  Arrangements  and  Management  of 
the  Exhibition.   Joseph  O'Connor,  San  Francisco,  General  Director. 

2d.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Common  School  Work.  George 
T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

3d.  Report  on  the  Exhibit  of  Work  in  Drawing.  Langdon  S. 
Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

4th.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Industrial  Colleges,  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  and  Normal  Art  Schools.  John  M.  Ordway,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

5th.  Report  on  Manual  Training  and  Technical  Exhibits  in  Gen- 
eral.    Selim  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

6th.  Report  on  Kindergarten  Exhibits.  Nora  A.  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cabfornia.  • 

7th.  Report  on  Primary,  Grammar  and  High-Seliool  Work  iu  Art. 
Emily  A.  Edmunds,  South  Kensington,  London,  England. 

8th.. Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  California  Schools.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  also  on  the  same,  by  H.  H.  Bel- 
field,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

9th.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
Jean  Parker,  San  Francisco,  California.  Dgtzedby^OOQie 
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10th.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Art  BJduca- 
tion  on  Art  Exhibits.     Albert  H.  Mun^ell,  Boston,  Chairman. 

These  titles  convey  some  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
Exposition.  The  three  following  reports,  given  in  f nU  or  in  part, 
relate  directly  to  the  topics  included  m  this  Appendix  and  are  aU  for 
which  space  can  here  be  given. 


(3.)  REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WORK  IN  DRAWING. 

Langdon  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  duty  of  making  a  report  upon  the  exhibit  of  the  Art  Department  having  been 
asBigned  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  record. 

lu  accordilnce  with  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  assistance,  I  c&Hed  to  my  aid 
in  this  work  the  following-named  persons:  Albert  H.  Munsell,  of  Paris;  Henry  T. 
Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  F.  J.  Richardson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  W.  G.  Raymond, 
J.  J.McDay,  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  English,  of  California. 

I  found  exhibits  in  drawing  and  other  art-work  from  the  following  schools,  whicli 
seemed  to  come  under  the  Art  Department  as  assigned  to  me:  Gins'  High  School, 
Boys*  High  School,  and  Lincoln  Evening  School,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif ornui;  Oak- 
land Public  Schools,  California;  Livermore  College,  California;  Portland  Public 
Schools,  Oregon;  St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  Minnesota;  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  Mis- 
souri; Hays  PubUc  Schools,  Kansas;  Muskegon  Public  Schools,  Michigan;  Chic:ip> 
Public  Schools  and  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois;  Clara  Conway  Institute. 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Swarthmore  Co]l^;e,  Penni^lvania;  Mechanics  Institute, 
Cornell  University,  and  Woman*s  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  New  York;  Pubk 
Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  School,  Worcester,  Masssachusettts;  Medfoxd  High 
School,  Free  Industrial  Evening  Drawing  School,  and  State  Normal  Art  Sdiod. 
of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  reports  of  the  several  exhibits  in  detail,  which  occupy 
three  pages  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  volume 
of  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1888, 

PRESENT  PHASE  OF  THE  DRAWn^O  QUESTION. 

Judging  from  the  exhibit,  from  conversation  with  educators,  and  from  the  refer- 
ences to  drawing  in  the  papers  presented  before  the  Association,  this  subject  is  secur- 
ing a  foothold  m  oiu*  largest  schools.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  however, 
as  to  the  supreme  good  to  be  expected  from  it,  and  hence  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it.  Many,  perhaps  the  great  majority,  think  that  picture-making  is  the  chief  eu*! 
and  aim;  and  as  the  easiest  way  to  produce  a  picture  is  to  copjr  the  drawing  or 
painting  of  another,  we  find  many  self-deceived  teachers  and  pupils  who  suppoM^ 
if  one  can  copy  well  he  can  draw  well.  Let  it  be  imderstood  once  for  all,  that  tiie 
drawing  wliich  is  t©  effect  character  in  the  noblest  way,  must  be  a  tran^ation,  not 
an  imitation,  of  that  which  is  seen,  or  felt,  or  desired.  In  ordinary  tranalaiion 
from  one  language  to  another,  one  must  thorou^hljr  understand  and  feel  the 
tliought  to  be  expressed,  and  he  must  also  have  facibty  in  the  use  of  the  langua^^v 
in  wliich  the  thought  is  to  be  expressed.  In  the  order  of  time  we  have  first  the 
thought  and  then  its  expression,  but  in  fact  neither  is  complete  without  the  other, 
and  they  must  be  synthetically  joined  in  a  perfect  unity. 

Let  us,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  (we  can  not  do  this  perfectly  until  our  teachers  hare 
had  more  time  to  study  the  subject),  treat  drawing  as  a  means  for  the  expression  oi 
thought — the  pupil's  thought,  not  that  of  some  one  else— until  he  can  make  it  hts 
own.  Now  if  this  is  a  true  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  order  of  procedure  i? 
plain.  Tlie  teacher's  business  %  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think,  and  to  give  him  in  sonif 
way  a  motive  for  expressing  his  thought,  either  in  three  dimensions,  by  means  of 
surfaces,  or  in  two  dunensions,  by  means  of  lines,  light  and  shade,  and  color. 

We  are  tempted  by  the  study  of  this  exhibit,  and  the  observations  we  have  made 
at  other  times,  to  make  another  remark.  The  recognized  leaders  of  the  dr&winc 
movement  have  been  studving  the  subject  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  souk* 
of  them  think  they  have  about  solved  the  question  as  to  the;  best  method  of  teai'h- 
ing  this  subject.  These  leaders  have  worked  themselves  up  to  a  hi^  degree  <*f 
enthusiasm,  wliile  tlie  great  body  of  the  teachers  have  b^  a'      
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the  subjects  required  of  them.  The  leaders  are  so  far  in  advance  and  so  high  in 
the  aBsth^tical  region  that  their  voices  are  scarcely  heard,  and  thej  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing in  an  unknown  toneue.  Let  the  leaders  come  near  the  teachers  and  put  them- 
selves in  their  places.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  seeking  the  right  way,  and  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  be  directed  by  those  who  have  been  over  this  way  before 
them;  but  they  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  arrive  at  the  heights  now 
occupied  by  their  leaders. 

In  other  words,  the  friends  of  drawing  will  do  well  to  slightly  overlook  what 
ought  to  be,  and  take  up  the  subject  just  where  the  common  teachers  are  ready  to 
be^n. 

(7.)  REPORT  ON  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR,  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK  IN 

ART. 

Emily  A.  Edmunds,  South  Kensioton,  London. 

This  exhibit  is  generally  of  tlie  greatest  interest  to  teachers,  evincing  immense 
energy  and  perseverance  ih  the  arduous  work  of  training  the  young,  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  salient  points  in  the  results  shown  has  been  a  very  fascinating  occu- 
pation to  the  writer. 

Chica^  grammar  schools  send  very  perfect  designs  in  paper-cutting,  in  beautiful 
effects  of  color,  especially  where  tints  representing  wood  sure  used ;  also  very  good 
*'  home  work"  in  wood-carving  in  flower-forms,  objects,  and  geometric  designs 
This  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  collection^. 

St.  Paul's  district  schools  show  excellence  in  mod^  m  sepia,  and  send  fine  archi- 
tectural designs  and  good  machine  drawing.  The  early-grade  studj|B8  in  harmony 
of  color  and  drawine  from  oJ>jects  are  of  the  highest  excellence. 

From  Muskegon,  Michigan,  come  pretty  ornamental  designs  in  fifth  and  sixth 
gradiesy  and  good  specimens  of  drawings  produced  in  two  years  under  a  special 
teacher,  also  nice  artistic  needlework  in  fifth  grade. 

Worcester  schools  show  fine  early-grade  work  and  very  beautiful  original  deco- 
rative designs  (fifth  and  sixth  grades),  and  more  beautiful  specimens  of  higher  ex- 
cellence in latdr  grades ;  also  fine  architectural  drawing  (pen-and-ink),  and  very  fair 
shades  from  models  and  casts.  The  studies  in  water-color  are  very  good,  being  clear 
and  pure  in  tone  and  evincing  true  perception  of  harmony  in  color.  The  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  drawings  of  the  evening  school  are  moroi^hly  well  executed. 

The  Portland  schools  (Oregon)  send  a  good  exhibit  from  the  examination  papers 
in  pencil-drawing,  showing  effective  third  and  fourth  grade  work,  and  orginal  deco- 
rative designs  of  a  very  rich  and  florid  character;  also  som^  good  shaded  work  in 
models.  Thexollection  of  botanical  specimens  is  of  crowning  excellence,  and  does 
honor  to  the  talent  and  industry  alike  of  teacher  and  pupil.  These  piles  of  lovely 
flowers  were  the  admiration  of  appreciating  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  others  to  know  the  plan  of  study  followed  in  this  enterprising  State. 
Nuttal's  Botany  is  the  text-book  used.  Recitations  are  given  four  times  a  week,  and 
pupils  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  dried  specimens 
after  they  have  been  collected  in  the  weekly  expeditions  organized  for  this  purpose. 

The  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  send  a  magnificent  display  of  primary,  grammar, 
and  h^h-school  work— work  that  can  only  be  producai  by  systematic,  carefully- 
graded  instruction  of  the  highest  intelligence.  And  as  the  entire  exhibit  is  emi- 
nently successful  and  most  worthy  of  emulation,  it  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  to 
state  tiiat  the  books  for  drawing  and  models  for  form-study  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
schools  can  be  obtained  from  the  Prang  Educational  Ck>mpany ,  Boston.  In  all  grades 
the  modelling  in  clay  is  a  prominent  feature,  commencing  from  simple  fruit  and  geo- 
metric form,  and  going  on  to  the  more  complicated  pieces  of  decorative  art  and 
designs  in  foliage.  The  latter  specimens  oi  modelling  bear  the  fresh  impress  of 
nature,  and  all  the  refinement  of  delicate  detail.  A  finely-executed  profile  Dante 
in  high  relief  was  a  notable  piece  of  eighth-grade  effort.  The  courses  of  drawing 
in  construction,  representation,  and  decoration,  are  more  systematically  developed 
than  in  any  of  the  other  schools,  and  the  original  designs  from  nature,  and  conven- 
tional developments  of  the  same,  are  of  the  nighest  order  of  merit.  They  lead  on 
successfully  to  the  studies  in  still-life,  and  drawings  from  casts  in  the  high-school 
grades,  which  do  full  justice  to  the  important  early-grade  training,  and  prominently 
justify  the  award  of  merit  made  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDU- 
TION  ON  ART  EXHIBITS. 

Albert  H.  Munsell,  Boston,  Chaibhan  . 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Art  Educatton  here- 
with presents  its  report. 

Since  committees  on  industrial  and  manual  work  exist  in  those  departments,  this 
committee  has  confined  itself  to  such  schools  as  teach  drawing  as  the  language  of 
form ;  judging  the  completeness  and  educational  character  of  the  course,  and  the 
relative  excellence  as  shown  by  the  exhibits. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  taoulated  statement  of  the  note  by  the  committee  on 
each  and  every  exhibit,  the  aim  being  to  encourage  even  the- smallest  beginnines. 
They  are  cla^fled  as  public  day  schools,  normal  schools,  evening  schocus,  acade> 
niies,  and  colleges. 

Massachusetts  sends  five  exhibits ;  California,  four ;  New  YotIt,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  two  each ;  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and 
Tennessee,  one  each. 

•Where  the  supervision  in  the  high  school  differs  from  that  of  the  lower  grades, 
each  has  received  a  separate  report. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Work  in  the  public  schools  shows  a  marked  advance  over  previousexhibitB.  The 
most  logical  ana  complete  courses  are  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Oakland,  and 
Worcester.  St.  Louis  excels  in  clay-work  and  object-drawing,  St.  Paul  and  Wor- 
cester in  color, 4knd  Chicago  in  elementary  design.  Oakland  shows  remarkably  good 
work  in  the  development  and  construction  of  paper  models.  It  is  to  be  regrett^ 
that  the  State  does  not  require  freehand  representation  of  the  appearance  of  objects 
in  connection  with  the  geometrical  work.  A  b^^inning  has  been  made  in  Hays 
City,  Elansas,  which  must  be  encouraged  and  supplemented  bv  some  edncatiooal 
system.  The  San  Francisco  public  schools  make  excellent  exhibits  of  map^lrawing 
in  all  grades,  and  the  work  of  the  Broadway  Granmiar  School  in  drawing  directly 
from  me  living  model,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  is  unique.  The  Boys'  High  School 
is  especially  commendable  for  its  practical  methods  of  studying  ^[eometricnroblenis: 
and  the  Girls*  High  School  for  careful  copies  from  the  flat.  It  is  r^rettea  Uiat  the 
object-work  in  this  sdiool  is  not  as  fully  developed.  There  is  a  commendable  lack 
of  "  copy- work  "  throughout  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  schools  of  P(»t]and,  Or^oo. 
The  map-drawing  is  good.  The  exhibit  from  Muskegon,  Michigan,  is  quite  com- 
plete, the  best  work  ming  in  copies  from  the  flat.  The  light  and  shade  work  from 
objects  in  both  this  exhibit  and  the  last  mentioned  is  evidently  carried  on  under  the 
disadvantages  of  poor  illumination.  The  exhibit  of  the  hign  school  of  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  shows  how  well  machine-drawing  can  be  executed  in  penciL 

NORMAL  SCEOOIS, 

Preeminent  among  the  exhibits  of  the  Art  Department  stands  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  both  for  technical  excellence  and  for  the  scope  and 
completeness  of  its  course.  Beginning  with  a  year  of  elementary  drawing,  there 
are  classes  in  painting,  modelling,  scientific  work,  and  the  figure ;  while  the  subject 
of  design,  botn  elementary  and  applied,  runs  throughout  the  course.  Students  and 
graduates  of  this  school  are  employed  in  so  many  sections  of  the  countir  that  it 
may  well  be  called  the  mother  of  public  school  instruction  in  industrial  curawing. 
For  a  systematic  and  logical  course,  for  fullness  of  exhibit,  and  for  high  standard 
of  excellence,  it  stands  unrivaled. 

The  Cook  County  exhibit  is  remarkable  for  a  very  unique  collection  of  colored 
relief  maps,  and  for  wood-carving.  It  also  shows  a  new  departure  in  the  applica- 
tion of  drawing  to  other  studies. 

The  exhibit  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School  is  limited  in  scope,  and  hardly  ex- 
plains the  normal  character  of  its  teaching. 

EVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  complete  exhibit  is  that  of  South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  wluch  eho^ 
excellent  work  in  light  and  shade,  and  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  the  only  school 
exhibiting  models  in  connection  with  ship-drafting.  Worcester  attempts  the  study 
of  the  livmg  model,  and  has  good  architectural  work.  The  Lincoln  School,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  practical  work  in  machine  and  architectural  desigiQOQlC 
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The  exhibit  shown  by  Swarthmore  College  is  worthy  of  mention  from  the  fact 
that  it  ia  entirely  devoia  of  the  element  called  **  show  work  "—everything  bein^  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  character.  The  drawings  placed  upon  the  walls  show  m  a 
clear  manner  the  arrangement  of  the  course,  one  exercise  following  the  other  in  the 
same  order  that  they  were  given  to  the  classes.  The  mechanical  drawings  were 
made  in  connection  with  manual  work,  which  unfortunately  is  not  represented ; 
but  all  the  drawings  except  the  piurely  scientific  have  been  used  in  the  shop  for 
practical  working  drawings.  In  the  freehand  work  the  charcoal  drawings  are  un- 
deniably weak  in  some  respects,  but  the  color-work  is  well  wqrthy  of  mention. 
The  Mechanics^  Institute  of  Rochester,  New  York,  exhibits  Tx>mmenaable  work  in 
architectural  drawing,  light  and  ^hade,  and  color.  Ck>mell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York;  alone  exhibits  sketches  from  nature,  and  is  excellent  in  geometrical 
dra^^ving.  The  Clura  Conway  Institute,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  although  lacking 
in  educational  sequence,  shows  good  color-work.  Livermore  College,  of  California, 
lias  very  good  map-drawin^:. 

In  many  of  the  exhibits,  especially  those  from  Normal  Schools  and  CoU^es,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  system.  This  is  a  serious  defect.  No  institution  can  do  edu- 
cational work  without  a  logical  course  of  instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  light  and  shade  the  committee  wish  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  illumination  under  which  many  of  the  studies  have  been  made.  In 
order  that  the  principles  involved  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil,  there  must  be 
but  one  direction  of  light.  Otherwise  cross-shadows,  uncertainty  of  contour,  and 
a  lack  of  solidity  will  confuse  the  student. 
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TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  DRAWING  AND 
CLAY  MODELLING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Supsrintenbbnt  H.  W.  Compton. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As,  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  notable  experi- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  has  been  successfully  inau^ratea  (for  account  of 
the  Toledo  school  see  pages  398-429  of  this  volume);  and,  as  has 
been  before  suggested  in  these  pages,  there  has  been  apparent  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  were  eager  to  promote  the 
new  phases  of  mdustrial  training,  to  underestimate  tne  value  of 
elementary  training  in  industrial  art  drawing,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  never  been  convinced  of  the  value  oi  drawing  to  the  pupils 
of  the  common  schools,  it  seems  desirable  in  this  Appendix,  which  is 
wholly  given  to  a  showing  of  the  present  status  of  this  study,  to 

?uote  the  comments  and  conclusions  announced  by  Superintendent 
lompton,  of  Toledo,  in  the  latest  published  annual  report  of  the 
pubhc  schools  of  that  city.* 
The  Superintendent  says:  (See  pages  49-53,  Toledo,  1887,  report.) 

DRAWING. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  the  schooler  as  well  as  some  of  the  teachers  seem  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  the  time  deToted  to  drawing. 

Daring  the  past  year  eij^hty  minutes  per  week  has  been  the  limit.  Yet  it  is 
diflScnlt  to  set  a  time  limit  for  this  worlc  which  all  may  follow.  The  skill  and 
capacity  tor  rapid  work  in  drawing  are  much  ^eater  in  the  case  of  some  schools 
and  teachers  than  in  that  of  others.  Some  will  accomplish  the  work  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  others  require  thirty  for.  So  that  it  is  not  strange  that  serious  ques- 
tion and  criticism  should  arise  as  to  the  time  given  to  this  branch,  whose  utility, 
under  an^r  circumstances,  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Indeed  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  ^*  intensely  practical.''  the  men  and 
women  whose  faith  in  education  is  based  solely  upon  the  three  R's,  tnat  drawing  is 
an  iioportant  educational  branch.  Man^  contmue  to  say  that  their  boys  and  gu-ls 
latui  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  m  order  to  transact  the  commonest  business 
of  life.  They  feel  that  their  childinen  are  never  to  sketch  or  paint  or  become  art 
critics  and  hence  they  agree  that  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  a  sacrifice,  and 
would  better  be  given  to  what  bear  directly  upon  the  earning  of  daily  bread. 

I  believe  in  a  useful  education.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  have  got  to  de- 
pend unon  their  daily  labor  for  what  ministers  to  their  daily  wants.  That  labor 
should  oe  made  as  productive  and  independent  as  possible  by  e<)uippin^  the  mind 
with  useful  knowledge  and  traininj^  the  hands  into  practical,  mdustnous  habits. 
QeniuB  is  too  rare'  a  thin^  to  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  construct  our  public 
schools  to  accommodate  it,  and  it  is  usually  master  of  itself  when  it  appears.  The 
time  is  surely  coming  when  the  things  that  men  and  women  must  do  every  day  to 
preserve  life  and  make  it  tolerable  and  pleasant,  will  be  taught  far  more  extensively 
m  our  schools  than  now.  The  useless  and  the  ornamental,  if  they  exist  in  our 
counies  of  study,  must  give  place,  or  at  least  be  supplemented  by  something  better. 

♦  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  including  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  for  the  year  endinfi"  August  Blst,  1887.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Board  or  Education,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Montgomery  &  Vrooman,  Printers. 
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WHY  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING  IS  SURE  TO  BE  RETAINED. 

Bat  in  this  renovation  of  the  curricula,  drawing  will  maintain  its  place.  This  ia 
true,  not  only  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  mechanic-al  arts  but  becaose  it  ia  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  development  of  the  perceptive  power.  The  clumsy  hand 
must  be  trained  to  careful,  accurate  movement,  the  unskillful  eye  must  be  tuig^ht 
to  see,  the  judgment,  the  taste  must  be  cultivated  and  strengthened. 

All  these  things  are  done  by  drawing  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  by  any  other 
one  branch  that  is  taught  in  our  schools. 

Superintendent  Compton  also  speaks  with  approval  of  a  kindred 
feature  of  elementary  training  in  industrial  Art,  namely,  modelling 
in  clay,  which,  like  drawing,  is  capable  of  adaptation  and  use  in 
facilitating  other  branches  of  the  child's  education ;  as,  indeed,  each 
and  all  the  topics  and  employments  taught  in  the  earlier  years  of 
child  life  will,  if  wisely  chosen  and  properly  treated,  blend  harmo- 
niously in  the  one  great  purpose  of  drawing  out  and  developing  the 
mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  child. 

This  somewhat  novel  occupation  and  training  for  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  is  of  quite  general  application,  since  it  nnos  place  in 
kindergarten  work  and  in  object  lessons,  while  it  is  well  adapted  for 
use  in  connection  with  free  hand  drawing  from  models ;  it  is  also  a 
most  efficient  aid  in  illustrating  other  studies. 

This  new  feature  in  the  educational  material  of  elementary  schools 
is  thus  commended  by  the  Toledo  Superintendent : 

CLAT  WORK  IN  THB  PRIMABT  GRADE. 

The  modelling  in  clay  of  various  simple  forms  which  has  been  introduced  recently 
into  the  primary  grade  is  looked  upon  with  some  distrust  and  even  disfavor  in  cer- 
tain Quarters.  Some  well  meaning  persons  who  received  their  early  education 
according  to  the  old  methods  at  one  time  in  vogue,  the  principal  one  being  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  and  spelling  by  the  old  '*  alphabet "  method,  a  process  which  occupied 
exclusively  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  school  life, — such  persons  inquire  some- 
times rather  sl2:epticallv  and  with  a  menace  of  disapproval  m  the  tone,  what  this 


*  playing  in  mud  "  in  the  primary  schools  means  ? 
To  those     "     ■         '  


„  J  those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  age  and  who 
know  the  advantage  of  mechanical  and  illustrative  work  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  form,  language,  and  definition,  no  explanation  or  <|efense  is  neceaaary.  It 
shomd,  however,  be  remembered  by  all  that  success  in  primary  work  does  not  oonsis- 
in  keeping  the  little  children  shut  up  in  the  school-room  for  a  long  session,  or  in 
compelling  them  **  to  study'*  long  lessons  assigned.  But  success  ia  primary  work 
does  consist  in  leading  the  children  to  lovoschool,  and  progress  rapidlv,  by  giving  a 
variety  of  interesting  exercises.  Those  of  us  who  rested  for  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  stretch,  in  an  uncomfortable  seat,  in  a  badlv  warmed,  ill  ventilated 
school-room  in  our  first  school  days,  waiting  to  be  called  up  to  recite  the  alphabet 
or  spell  a  few  words,  can  well  remember  how  idle  and  unhappy  we  were,  and  can 
now  understand  that  children,  little  restless  boys  and  faT\s  with  tender  minds  and 
bodies,  should  not  be  kept  shut  up  long[,  but  should  be  Jkept  busy  with  a  variety  of 
profitable  and  interesting  exercises  while  they  are  in  the  school. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  CLAY  WORK. 

The  work  in  clay  furnishes  the  children  a  delightful  and  instructive  exercise.  In 
connection  with  the  work  in  drawing,  they  mold  the  sphere  and  divide  it  into  parts 
and  name  them ;  they  make  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and  other  simple  forms 
and  learn  from  observation  and  the  actual  handling  and  drawinj^  of  the  objects  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  lines,  surfaces,  angles  and  solids.  It  is  an  ihvaluable  drill  too. 
in  lan^iage  and  numbers  and  prepares  the  children  in  the  readiest  way  for  the 
work  m  geographv  and  arithmetic  which  are  to  follow  in  the  higher  grades.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  take  aceat  delight  in  the  exercise. 

Hie  only  drawback  to  this  work  is  the  labor  required  in  moistening  and  kneading 
the  clay  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  the  class  work.  The  janitors  usually  do 
this,  but  in  case  they  do  not  the  teachers  are  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
exercise  for  the  children  that  they  do  the  work  of  preparing  the  clay  themselves. 
This  modeling  in  clay  has  become  an  important  and  successful  feature  in  tlie  school 
system  of  many  of  our  best  cities  and  it  is  to  hoj^ed  that  it  may  be  retained  heiv 
until  its  utmtyis  fully  demonstrat4?d.  p.g.^.^^^  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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DRAWING  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1888. 

The  "  Monograph  "  relating  to  our  present  subject  (Vol.  II,  No.  5,) 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Butler,  President  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  training  of  Teachers,  which  comes  to  hand  just  in 
time  for  this  acknowledgment,  is  that  for  September,  1889.  This 
number  of  the  series,  well  illustrates  the  value  and  the  freshness  of 
the  topics  treated  in  these  excellent  publications.  It  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  "  Form  Study  and  Drawing"  in  the  common  schools,  by- 
John  H.  French,  Ph.  D.,  late  New  York  State  Director  of  Drawing 
in  the  Teachers  Institutes."  Want  of  space  prevents  quotation,  and 
permits  only  a  brief  analysis  of  contents ;  with  a  word  of  protest  con- 
cerning an  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  inferred. 
An  interesting  and  touching  letter  by  Hon.  Andrew  Draper,  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  introduces  the 
papers  prepared  by  Dr.  French,  whose  death  occurred  December  23, 
1888,  largely  due,  the  Superintendent  fears,  to  overwork  during  the 
year  in  entnusiastic  devotion  to  his  duties  throughout  the  State. 

Superintendent  Draper  announces,  that  having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  most  desirable  to  add  manual  training  to  common 
school  work,  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  much  use  of  tools  was 
impossible  in  elementary  schools,  he  decided  '^  to  develop  the  study 
of  forms,  and  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing,  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  public  schools." 

To  effect  this,  special  instruction  in  the  Teachers  Institutes  through- 
out theuState  was  given,  and  this  work  was  wholly  in  charge  of  Dr. 
French,  whose  success  in  arousing  interest  was  almost  phenomenaL 
A  conference  of  teachers,  in  con  junction  with  Dr.  French  and  Super- 
intendent Draper,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  programme  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  was  called  at  Buffalo,  Oct.  17,  1888.     The  i^repara- 
tionof  a  "syllabus  and  general  instructions  and  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  "  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  French.     A  paper  on  **  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  as  a  fundamental  branch  of  study  in  common 
schools  "  was  prepared  by  Dr.  French,  and  read  before  the  State  con- 
vention of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents;  in  which  the 
educational  value  of  the  study,  its  practical  business  value,  the 
facility  of  its  introduction  in  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  his  work 
during  the  past  year,  in  promoting  it,  are  concisely  stated.    This 
paper  precedes  the  programmes  of  the  four  years'  course,  and  the 
syUabus  outline  for  a  course  of  six  institute  lessons,  whicn  with  it 
comprise  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet.    These  are  very  clear,  con- 
cise and  suggestive.     They  are  illustrated  with  simple  diagrams. 
The  "course  of  study  "  and  "  Institute  lessons,"  occupy  twenty-five 
pages,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  to  teachers. 
.  In  the  general  statements  as  to  the  advance  in  the  ideas  in  regard 
to  drawing  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Fi'ench  is  undoubtedly  correct;  yet,  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  movement  initiated  when  Waiter  Smith  was  summoned  to 
Boston,  by  the  assertion  that,  in  the  early  movement,  the  main  argu- 
ment  used   for  the  introduction  of  drawing  was  its  "industrial 
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value  "; — (Dr.  French  himself  devotes  four  out  of  the  eighteen  pi^es 
of  his  paper  to  an  argument  to  show  the  **  practical  business  value  " 
of  the  study) — and  by  the  assertion  that,  "  about  1880,  in  the  schools 
of  Boston,  Worcester,"  and  other  cities,  "  a  decided  change  in  instruc- 
tion took  place.  The  study  of  form  in  models  and  objects  was 
introduced,  etc.  The  impression  is  conveyed,  that  "Form  Study 
and  drawing"  is  something  new — a  great  advance  in  teaching; 
unknown  to  Walter  Smith;  undrempt  of  by  Dr.  Philbrick  and 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  Well,  for  "  Form  Study  and  drawing,"  read 
"Free  hand  drawing  from  Models  and  objects,"  and  you  have  the 
exact  and  distinctive  features  which  characterized  the  teaching  of 
elementary  drawing  as  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  by 
Walter  Smith  in  1870.  Professor  Smith,  in  his  zeal  to  promote  this 
study  of  forms,  himself  designed  and  had  made  at  the  Worcester 
Co.  Free  Institute,  the  admirable  sets  of  Models  for  Schools,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  movement  for  "  Form  drawing." 
Latterly  the  pupils  themselves  in  manv  cases  make  these  models  in 
paper  alter  drawing  a  "  working  plan,"  and  then  draw  a  picture  of 
them  from  their  paper  models.  This  feature  of  construction  drawing 
is  excellent,  the  oniy  danger  is  lest  the  attention  and  time  of  the  pupu 
is  absorbed  bv  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  development  of  taste  and 
knowledge  of  beauty;  which  is  so  essential  to  any  general  knowledge 
of  art,  and  to  any  proii.otion  of  artistic  industries. 

The  Walter  Smith  system,  after  laying  the  foundation  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Drawing  in  a  knowledge  of  and  practice  in  these  geomet- 
rical elements  of  drawing,  proceeded  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of 
Art,  the  principles  of  Design,  and  the  ideals  of  Beauty,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  examples  of  "Historic  Ornament." 

The  present  trend  of  drawing  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
away  from  Art,  and  towards  Mechanics, — away  from  the  *' Ideal" 
and  towards  the  "Practical,"  and,  unless  checked,  will  utterly  fail 
of  developing  artistic  tastes ;  and,  so,  lose  the  practical  results  hoped 
for ;  that  is,  the  improvement  of  American  manufactures  in  Art 
qualities. 

The  present  name  of  the  drawing  taught  in  the  schools,  "  Indus- 
trial Drawing,"  in  contrast  with  the  name  of  the  drawing  Walter 
Smith  introduced,  "  Industrial  Art  Drawing,"  shows  how  absolutely 
the  Art  idea  has  been  dropped.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  industrial  drawing,  of  construction  drawing,  which 
seems  from  this  report  to  have  recently  received  great  impulse  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  is,  in  itself,  most  desirable ;  for,  with  the 
habit  of  studying  forms,  the  use  of  the  hand  in  clay,  and  paper  work, 
and  with  the  pencil,  once  gained,  it  will  be  easier  to  awaken  the 
conception  of  the  Art  idea,  than  if  the  little  fingers  and  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  children  had  had  no  special  training. 

"Industrial  Drawing"  and  its  companions  are  ffood  and  by  no 
means  to  be  abandoned  or  discouraged,  but  it  still  remains,  that 
"  Industrial  Art  Drawing  "  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  higher 
ideals,  is  of  grander  promise. 

Out  of  the  din  of  present  controversy,  after  the  momentary  excite^ 
ment  over  "  practical "  education,  which  now  possesses  many  people 
who  have  never  given  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  education,  and  who  have  evidently  forgott-en  that 
saying  of  "  Him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  " — "Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment"?  has  ceased;  the  higher 
needs  of  man's  nature  will  reassert  themselves,  and  the  Immortal 
Ideals  of  Truth,  and  Beauty,  resume  their  inviolable  thrones. 


IX. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT  "WHY  DRAWING  TEACHERS  SHOULD 
TEACH  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT. 

By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.* 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  recent  paper  by  Professor  Harris,  on  the  proper 
province  of  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  Teacher,  comes  to  hand  just 
in  season  to  fitly  close  the  final  Appendix  of  this  volume. 

This  concise  paper,  which  treats  of  the  higher  purposes  of  train- 
ing in  drawing,  is  full  of  suggestiveness  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  High  Art  must  needs  illumine  and  inspire 
the  workers  in  materials, — the  industrial  artists ;  if  they  are  to  hope 
for  any  adequate  success  as  a  reward  for  their  labors.  The  univer- 
sal appreciation  of  Beauty  which  underlies  the  consensus  of  civilized 
mankind  in  the  worship  of  Greek  Art,  and  in  admiration  for  the 
marvellous  blending  of  colors  in  the  tissues  and  stuflFs  woven  in  the 
looms  of  the  Orient,  indicates  an  unfailing  desire ;  an  unquenchable 
thirst !  Ideal  Beauty,  Ideal  Excellence,--the  ''xakov  x'ayaeov ''  of  the 
Greeks, — ^these  are  tne  goals  toward  which  all  true  artists  turn ;  to 
attain  which  their  successive  generations  strive.  Just  in  so  far  as 
these  are  approached,  the  Arts  flourish! 

•'Freedom"  and  "Harmony," — By  the  utterance  of  these  two 
words  Dr.  Harris  unveils  the  secret  of  the  undying  charm  which 
breathes  in  every  great  work  of  Art.  These  are  the  twin  born 
thoughts  underlying  the  appellation  given  to  the  world's  greatest 
artists  j  for,  in  any  art,  the  transcendent  Genius  whose  power  all 
recognize,  is  spontaneously  hailed  as  *' The  Master;"  and  a  Master 
knows  no  superior!    He  is  free  of  the  domain! 

Freedom  and  Knowledge,  these  at  once  give  harmony ;  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  power,  unhampered  and  untrammelled, — which 
is  the  essence  of  freedom — cannot  fail  of  harmony. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Harris  concerning  the  use,  as  ornament,  of  geo- 
metric patterns  arranged  in  mere  repetition  and  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  producing  symmetry,  are  well  worth  heeding.  The  scientists,  evolu- 
tionists and  anthropologists,  are  so  carried  away  with  their  loudly  as- 
serted success  in  tracing  through  the  dense  obscurity  of  pre-historic 
ages  the  puzzling  steps  of  man's  progression;  solving,  as  they  claim, 
the  riddles  o^  the  Race ;  that  some  of  them  are,  already,  advancing  new 
theories  of  Art,  and  begin  to  claim  that  all  Art  has  arisen  from  the 
rude  basket  work  of  savages — ^braiding  the  reeds  of  the  river  or  the 
grasses  of  the  plain,  and  staining  them  with  the  juice  of  berries,  or 
dyeing  them  with  colors  extracted  from  the  roots  of  tlio  forest. 

♦From  Journal  of  Education,  Boston  and  Chicago,  June  27, 1889. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  not  with  the  origin  of  Art,  but  with 
its  highest  perfection,  that  we  have  to  deal ;  and  our  makers  of 
things  for  the  markets  of  the  world  must  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  patient  "workers,  sprung  from  generations  of  art  lovers,  and 
themselves  trained  in  the  noblest  methods,  and  familiar  with  the 
world's  grandest  triumphs  of  art ;  with  races  of  hereditarv  artists 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  art,  and  unconsciously  incited  by  their 
environment,  as  well  as  by  inborn  impulse,  to  continuous  creative 
production.  It  follows,  then,  that  he  who  would  most  "  practically  *' 
oenefit  the  workers  of  America,  who  would  most  largely  increase 
the  prosperity  of  her  manufactures,  is  he  who  will  most  surelv  an<l 
speedily  develop  and  train  the  art  instincts  and  art  knowledge  of 
tne  American  people. 

Dr.  Harris,  it  wul  be  seen,  finds  the  best  promise  of  effecting  sucli 
a  desirable  result  in  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  feature  of 
drawing  as  taught  in  our  public  schools  by  the  teachers  of  Industrial 
Art  Drawing.     He  says : 

The  cause  of  industrial  drawing  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  as  the  one  gCTteral  branch  of 
industrial  training  it  may  justly  claim  its  prominent  place.  In  American  arts  and 
manufactures  there  is  abundant  ingenuify  and  technical  skilL  It  is  the  lack  of 
flBsthetic  taste  which  presents  American  manufactures  from  making  th^  way 
abroad  in  competition  with  the  rival  conmiodities  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  old  maxim,  **De  ffustibus  non  est  disputandum,**  is  not  true  as  an  ethical  man- 
date nor  as  a  dictate  of  practical  common  sense. 

QREEK  ART  A  PERMANENT  STANDARD  OF  THE  BEAmiFUL. 

Works  of  art  and  ornament  that  shall  command  the  markets  of  the  world  must 
pay  their  respects  to  the  standard  of  the  beautiful  set  up  by  the  Greeks.  Other 
standards  may  win  a  temporary  vo^e  in  this  or  that  province,  but  tiiey  will  not  hold 
their  own  in  different  epochs  nor  m  many  provinces  of  the  woj'ld-market  at  any 
one  time.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  often  demonstrated  in  works  on  the  uhi- 
lo6oi>hy  of  art.  The  Greek  nationality  alone  among  all  histc»ic  people  made  a 
religion  of  the  beautiful,  and  their  definition  of  the  beautiful  may  be  expressed  m  our 
language  as  the  representation  of  freedom  in  material  forms.  Inanimate  matter  is 
called  to  assume  the  form  of  living  body;  it  is  made  to  conform  to  some  inner 
purpose  or  design,  as  though  a  soul  dwelt  in  it  and  used  this  body  of  matter  for  the 
expression  of  its  designs  and  the  attainment  of  ite  purposes. 

REPETITION  AND  8TMMBTRT  THE  LOWEST  QUALITY  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  appearance  of  mathematical  regularity  and  symmetry  is  the  lowest  order  of 
the  beautiful,  a  beauty  that  soon  becomes  tiretome  £>  the  spectator.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  throughout  the  country  there  is  evidently  too  much  stress  laid  up<^n 
the  two  lower  steps  in  art,^the  production  of  regularity  and  symmetry.  ^  It  shoul  i 
pass  through  these  steps  only  on  the  way  to  the  third  step, — the  expression  of 
narmony. 

"HARMONY"  EXPRESSES  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GREEK  ART. 

Harmony  alone,  as  something  above  the  laws  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  i^ 
the  step  that  expresses  the  Greek  standard.  It  alone  expresses  freedom.  Har- 
mony uses  regularity  and  symmetry,  and  subordinates  them  to  the  expression  if 
purpose  and  design.  It  makes  a  unity  of  its  ornament  by  making  all  its  parts 
show  an  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  the  soul  within  the  work  of  art  For  thf 
artist  endows  matter  with  a  soiu.  Just  as  the  poet  personifies  and  animates  natiin>. 
so  the  artist  personifies  wood  and  mineral  substances,  and  makes  tliem  take  on  th  / 
semblance  of  life  and  free  movement  undertaken  for  the  accomplishment  4'f 
purposes.  Around  a  vessel  made  of  potter's  clay,  or  wood,  or  metal,  there  coiL*  a 
vine,  choosing  its  path  upwards  toward  the  light,  but  stopping  at  intervals  more  vt 
less  capricious  to  expand  into  symmetrical  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

Around  a  vase  are  represented  groups  of  joyful  youth  in  action  or  in  repose.— n 
gUmps^  of  the  eternal  spring  time  of  life.    The  vase  itself  in  its  contours  spurns  ihc 
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simple  geometric  fonns  of  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  or  the  globe,  and  soars  away  from 
these  as  though  moved  by  a  vital  impulse  from  within  to  produce  the  oval  or  prim- 
itive life-form, — ^the  curve  that  t^ntmually  breaks  away  from  abstract  conformity 
to  law  or  constant  measure  such  as  is  found  in  geometric  shapes  lika  the  circle  or 
ellipse.  Not  content  with  this  in  the  form  of  repose  it  adds  oval  to  oval  antitheti- 
cally. It  plays  with  lower  forms  in  order  to  express  its  perfect  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity. It  moves  outward  on  an  oval,  and  then  mward  a^in  as  though  it  proposed 
to  cdoee  its  cur^e  and  complete  its  egg*form,  but  changing  its  purpose  it  expands 
a^MH  in  a  reversed  oval.  It  then  stops  suddenly  and  girds  itself  as  though  with 
some  external  cincture.  But  it  only  plays  with  this  symbol  of  outward  constraint 
(the  band  or  girdle),  and  hastens  to  manifest  its  freedom  by  escaping  from  its  bonds 
and  returning  to  its  own  chosen  symbol,  the  oval.  Thus  a  work  of  art, — even  a  vase, 
a  mere  vessel  of  capaci^,— expresses  freedom. 

The  human  race,  in  all  its  steges  and  conditions,  loves  freedom  and  the  expression 
of  it.  But  the  civilized  races  far  surpass  the  savages  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  beautiful.  The  savage  does  not  get  much  beyond  a  ta^te  for 
-wbat  18  regular,  like  a  fringe,  or  string  of  beads  in  geometrical  shapes.  The  next 
sta^e  of  culture  gets  so  far  as  to  admire  sytnmetry.  Not  finding  the  human  body 
entirely  symmetrical  he  thinks  to  increase  its  beauty  by  tattooing  symmetrical 
figures  on  it.  In  his  images  of  his  gods  he  makes  them  symmetrical  by  adding  a 
face  to  the  back  side  of  the  head  and  placing  another  pair  of  arms  to  the  back,  etc., 
so  88  to  correct  the  one-sidedness  of  the  human  body  which  seems  to  him  so  lacking 
in  beauty  because  it  does  not  conform  to  symmetry. 

With  the  insight  into  harmony  the  nude  human  body  becomes  beautiful,  just  as 
the  Greeks  modeled  it;  i,  e. ,  the  appreciation  of  its  true  beauty,  as  found  in  grace- 
fulness, has  begun.  The  statue  must  express  action,  or  the  intention  to  act.  Even 
the  seated  figures  of  Pheidias  have  all  their  limbs  under  control  and  are  apparently 
just  on  the  point  of  action.  Every  limb  is  thus  subordinated  to  an  internal  purpose, 
and  this  produces  what  is  beautuul.  Even  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  human 
form  aids  and  assists  the  expression  of  harmony,  which  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
visible  form  to  express  and  execute  an  ideal  or  motive, — a  spiritual  purpose. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

Industrial  art  sets  out  with  the  laudable  purpose  to  educate  its  pupils  so  that  they 
may  make  our  manufactures  more  salable  oy  tasteful  ornament.  It  is  evident  that 
more  must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  ideals  of  taste,  and  perhaps  less 
of  mere  hand-practice.  The  pupils  must  not  be  kept  on  lessons  in  regularity  and 
symmetry  as  though  any  hign  order  of  the  beautiful  could  be  achieved  in  these. 
we  shall  never  command  the  markets  of  the  world  by  adding  such  a  rudimentary 
style  of  ornament  to  our  goods.  The  soul  of  civilized  man  loathes  mere  repetition 
or  mere  symmetry.  Only  the  Chinese  taste  can  endure  the  monotonous  music  of  a 
tin  pan  through  a  whole  day.  The  cultivated  races  love  to  see  gracefulness  of  shape 
in  their  materials  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  all  their  implements. 

THE  SECRET  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  t3e  BEAUTIFUL. 

OfTBcetvuMfiB  is  that  appearance  of  freedom  which  we  have  already  discussed. 
The  soul  in  its  depths^eels  its  freedom  and  loves  to  see  this  heaven-bom  attribute 
revefded  in  external  shapes  and  forms.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  beautiful. 
Things  must  seem  to  be /or  themselves^  and  not  merely  useful  for  others.  We  do 
not  like  to  see  vulgar  use  stamped  on  objects,  even  on  the  most  useful  of  objects ; 
bat  we  must  feed  our  eyes  with  the  appearance  of  self -activity  and  freedom,  as  a 
sort  of  reminder  of  our  own  ideals,  suggesting  that  we  are  immortal  souls,  and  not 
the  slaves  of  our  bodies,  selling  our  heavenly  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and 
toiling  in  thraldom  for  mere  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

A  MISTAKE  MADE  BT  SOME  *'  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS.*' 

These  reasons  for  the  beautiful  seem  very  transcendental  and  impractical  to  our 
average  educational  reformers.  They  think  that  children  '*  should  be  taught  to  earn 
their  living  by  acquiring  skill  in  car]^nter  work  and  blacksmithing.*'  Their 
mistake  seems  at  first  ludicrous.  But  it  is  more  than  this;  it  is  serious.  **  Produc- 
tion/' said  one  of  our  most  astute  economists,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  1884,  *'  was 
never  so  great  in  this  nation  in  relation  to  population  as  it  has  been  in  this  last  year 
of  depression  and  want.  The  East  is  glutted  with  eoods  and  wares ;  the  West  with 
com  and  meat ;  the  Middle  States  are  burdened  with  coal  and  iron  ;  the  South  with 
cotton  and  grain,  and  each  section  has  all  that  the  world  needs," oy  CjOOQIC 
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We  are  producing  too  much  raw  material  and  manufacturing  too  much  common 
goods  of  a  coarser  quality.  If  we  could  put  more  taste  into  our  manufactures, 
employ  fewer  people  in  raising  the  raw  materials,  and  fewer  in  making  coarse  goods, 
ana  more  in  producing  a  finer  quality  of  ornament,  the  balance  would  be  restored. 
As  it  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  our  laboring  population  are  engaged  in  the  wood- 
working trades.  In  the  twenty-live  trades  that  belong  to  wood- working,  and  in  the 
twenty-two  trades  that  belong  to  metal  work,  there  were,  in  1880, 1,340,907  laborers. 
These  provide  more  goods  than  we  can  sell  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  get 
and  hold  foreign  markets  imless  we  put  a  more  refined,  aesthetic  taste  into  our 
ornament. 

AN  IMPORTANT    ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  ART    INDUSTRIES    FURNISHED    BY 

SWEDEN. 

'  This  is  the  practical  question.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Swedish  education  in 
wood-work.  But  when  we  have  seen  specimens  of  the  productions  of  Swedisli 
schools,  the  impractical  character  of  that  education  h^s  become  obvious.  The 
Swedish  youth  need  precisely  wliat  our  youth  need  and  what  the  youth  of  France 
and  Belgiiun  actually  receive;  namely,  education  in  real  industrial  art.  Sui-h 
wood-work  as  the  Swedes  make  cannot  command  the  market  of  the  world  like  the 
productions  of  France  and  Bel^um.  In  our  great  commercial  year,  1881  (see  Report 
of  Treasury  Department,  Foreign  Commerce,  1881),  we  imported  from  Sweden  only 
$173  worth  of  wooden  manufactures,  counting  cabinet  wares,  house  furniture,  and 
various  other  manufactures  of  wood.  But  we  imported  nearly  a  thousand  time^^ 
as  much  of  this  commodity  from  Belgium.  As  an  amazing  fact  in  contrast  to 
this,  in  that  same  year  we  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway  nearly  $40,0lK) 
worth  of  rags  I  In  that  year,  too,  we  suppUed  our  home  market  for  wooden 
manutactures,  except  an  importation  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  ex- 
ported $18,600,812  worth.  We  imported  also  from  Sweden  $744,020  worth  of  iron 
m  the  shape  of  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  and  old  scrap  iron,  buying  it  merely  a£r  raw 
material.  But  we  purchased  less  than  one  sixth  that  amount  of  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  in  that  year  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  not  finding  their  eestlietic  taste  in 
manufactures  to  our  liking.  These  are  facts  to  be  pondered  by  tliose  among  our 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  having  discovered  tne  word  *  practical'  as  some- 
thing opposed  to  the  ideals  of  the  soul. 
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phia in  1876,  made  ICannal  Training  Schools 
pnesible  in  the  United  Statea.  41. 

Ceatary  Maaaaiae,  The,  Extracts  from 
article  in,  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 
on  "Hand  work  in  Pablie  Sefaoola.''^7S8-736. 
Extracts  from  article  Ui  September,  1888, 
number,  by  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin,  on  Up- 
pingham ScbooL. 

C'haaiberlaia,  Ulr.  JT.  A.,  Director  of  Wood- 
work in  Wasliington  Schools,  xci. 

Chaaejr.  Bct.  Ciearce  I..,  President  of  Boa- 
ton  Industrial  School  Association,  14. 
Introdaotion  to  Manual  on  Wood -working  by, , 
17-18. 

Cbapaiaa,  Haa.  Kdwia  O.,  State  Superin- 
tendent   Hew  Jersey  schools.     Extracts 
ft«m  rroort  for  1885  by,  14»-151. 
refers  toMontclair  Technical  School,  in  his 
report  for  1885. 167. 

Chaptera  •€  the  preaeat  ralaaM*  Order 
of  arrangement  and  analyais  of  lopics  of 
the,  cxli-oxliv. 

Chicaflia,  Illiaoia.  Extracts  from  report  for 
1885-1886  on  public  schools  of,  by  Superin- 
tendent Howland,  190-191. 
President  Kraus,  President  of  School  Board 
of,  states  objections  to  making  Manual 
Training  schools  a  part  of  public  school 
eyst-em,  188-189. 
Befereuce  to  coming  World's  Fair  to  be  held 

in,  oxxxtI. 
Report  of  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
oational  AssociaUon  in  1887  held  at,  806-Ml. 
Beport  on  Educational  Expoeition  at  the 
N.  K  A.,  meeting  in  U«f,  by  George  P. 
Brown,  Chairman,  830-832. 

Childa,  Mr.  Oaarae  W.,  during  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  l&l.  Superintendents  .Tiait 
the  ofBoe  of,  cxxxIt-oxxxt. 

Ci ril  Merrice  A zaaiiaaUaaa.  Leading  En- 
glish EducatODn  and  Stateamen  pretest 
aK<^iost  the  oompetitive,  1091-1004. 

Clark,  mr.  Joka  8.,  of  Boston,  oa  '*  Drawing 
in  Public  Education,"  An  addreos  by,  deUv- 
ered  before  the  University  ConTooation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (1879),  1263-1260 
Bemarks  by,  at  the  Wood  ward  dinner.  777-778. 
Report  of  speeches  made  at  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  given 
at  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  December  17th, 
1885,  by,  777-781. 

Clarke,  I.  Bdwarda,  An  account  of  the 
Swedish  Slojd   Instruction,  compiled   by. 


Clarh«,  1.  K4war4#— ContiBued. 

Letter  to,  frum  Superintendsat  LittlaAeld, 

Newport^  B.  I.  (1887).  137-18S. 
Letter  to,  from  Princlpisl  Paul  of  WaaUactfia  * 

High  School  (1887),  Mtt-lOS. 
Letter  to,  from   Superintendent  Seavar    of 

Boston,  116. 
Letter  to,  from  Mr.  John  Sparkea  Heartmaa 

ter,  South  Kensington  Art  Schoola,  Loadon, 

England,  xxix. 
Letter  to,  ftom  Hon.- John  G.  WUitier,  xrviii. 
Letter  to,  from  John  C.  Woreeater,  A.   M. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Boylstosi.  Maaa. 

(1887),m-281. 
Mr.    Bonbam'a  eritleiams  «f  the  coMaoo 

schools  eodaiderad  by,  610-619. 
A  plea  for  the  retentloo  of  the  *'  Art  Ideal,*' 

by,  963-964. 
Summary  of  addreas  by,  before  the  National 

Iniustrisl  AsMeiatian,  Washiagtna,  D.C., 

April  3rd.  1888.  322-326. 
Clar   llIatfaiiiaK   la   Priasary  Hchaala, 

Sttperinteedeat   Comptoa   of   Toledo   ap- 
proves ot,  1310. 
CleTrlaad,  Okia*  Hiatiry  and  descriptloa  of 

Manual  TrslnJng  Hi^  School  of,  439-444. 
Manual  Training  discussed  by  Board  of  Edn- 

catloa  of,  as  rsportod  in  Tfie  Plain  Dealer. 


Plea  for  Manual  Training  in  Lower  Sdoola  of, 
445-447. 

Cakb,  lllra.  lllary  B,  SoperiatendeDt  of  the 
Industrial  School  for  girlain  Milwauket». 
Wisconsin,  gives  detailed  description  uf 
methods  adopted  in  thatacbool,  348-3Saw 

Calc,  Sir  Haary*  Credited  with  being  the  orig- 
inator of  the  movement  in  England,  lor 
schools  of  cookery,  1114. 

Callrfl;e  for  tk«  Traiaias  af  Tcackera, 
NewVark City,  ProapectUB  of  tke  (l«tf7.> 


Statement  by  Preaidant  Butler  ecaceraing 
the,  made  in  Baltimore,  Kov.  1st.  1987,  290. 
Calarad  Bace.  Educational  needa  of  the,  249. 


EvoloiiMi  of  ihe,  in  the  United  Statea,  248-249. 
Industrial  Training  adapted  to  needs  of  the. 
249. 

Caltaa  B.  M.,  Ckarica  A*,  Bireeter  Hewark 
Technical  SchooL    Extraote  from  report  for 


Letter  to,  from  Hon.  George  Baneroft^  xxviii. 

Letter  to,  from  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  xxviii. 

Letter  to,  from  Superintendent  John  E.  Brad- 
ley, of  Minneapolis,  enclosing  his  repoH  In 
favor  of  putting  Manual  Iraining  in  the 
City  High  School,  199-392. 

Letter  to,  from  Principal  L.L.  Camp,  New 
HaveA  (1887),  138. 

Letter  to,  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  clerk  of  the 
High  School,  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin;  recit- 
iug  success  for  two  yean,  of  Manual  Train- 
ing in  that  school,  2U4-205. 

Letter  to,  from  Superintendent  H.  M.James, 

^  Omaha,  Nebraska,  429. 

Letter  to,  from  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 
with  suggestions  as  to  development  of  in- 
dustrial training  in  public  achools,  737-738. 


1870  by,  161-166. 
Daaaaiaa  Bckaala,  The  American  system  of. 
cnticiaeti  and  condemned  by  John  M.  Itoo- 
bam,  In  a  book  eatitled  "  ladnatrial  Lib- 
erty," 094-017. 

Beneficent  inflnenoe  ot  In  a  BepubUc,  68L 

Mr.  Boobam  arraya  prison  atatiatitfsto  joatify 
his  chargea  againat  the,  613. 

characterised  by  Edward  Everett  oziiL 

defined,  683. 

Increaae  of  Idioto  aad  iJMaiie,  alleged  as  due 
to,  612. 

Intiod action  to  paper  containing  Mr.  Ban- 
ham's  intlictment  of  the  Amencaa  syuem 
of.  693-604. 

Need  of,  emphasiaed  by  Prsaldeat  Wm.  Prea- 
ton  Johnston,  of  Tulaao  Univanity,'  xeax- 
cvii. 

Papers  oonceining,  See  Appendix  I,  Sli-690 
Dt  inatitation  in  tlte  United  States, 


Beport  of  dlaeusaiona  concerning  Industrial 
Edacation  in  oar,  held  in  Boston,  during 
January  and  February,  1887.  783-794. 

Support  9f,  a  public  duty,  620-630. 

Tributo  to.  by  George  William  Cunia.exxxv. 
Catmiitaa,  Mr.  H.  W*,  SuperintendeoL  Tole- 
do. Ohio,  Paper  on  Manual  Training  m  To- 
ledo by,  read  at  meeting  of  Superintendents 
in  Wa^ington,  D.  C,  1887,  398-400. 

Practical  value  of  drawing  and  clay  raodaUag 
in  primary  schoolM  ateted  by,  1399-1310. 
Caaaanaptiaa  aT  material,  Bdncatlon  in 
the  most  efl^ective  and  occaoodcal  methods 
of,  has  been  hitherto  almost  cnUrsly  ne- 
glected in  the  United  Statea,  xer. 

Importonceof  intalligenoe  on  thapniiaf  sll 
inthe,xcv.  mr^ni^ 
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e^atcMla,  t*  this  ▼•InaM,  Table  oC  ili-xzlL 
Cont«at8^  table  of,  to  *'lBtroductlo]i,".zxiii> 

CmmW^mmr*    Aoooant  of  Fint  Kitchen  Oarlen 
in  Cinolaoati  Ohio,  by  Mbe  Annie  Laws, 
327-S29. 
▲c^oiuit  of  First  Mission  School  of,  in  Wash- 
inieton,  D.  C,  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Woodbury, 


l^^.' 


Claaaeeof,  in  Philadelphia  Sohools,  Beport  on, 

bj-  Saperintendent  Mac  AUster  (18W)  1194- 

1198. 
Claasea  of^  inXlenentary  Sohools  of  England 

102». 
Intzodnotion  ot,  in  Girls*  Grammar  Sohools  of 

miiladelphia,  in  1889,  Izxziii 
Introdnetlon  of,  in  Girls'  Homal  Sehool,  of 

Philadelphia,  in  1887.  IxxxiiL 
TJUt  of  Text  books  of,  1111. 
Hotthem  Union  of  Schools  for,  in  England, 

Practioal  snooess  of  teaching  in,  to  ooantry 
ribedby  Miss  Colder. 


ohildren  in  Wales,  deacrib 
1114-U15. 


B^tfkolta  that  have  oorae<from  the  opening  by 
Mra^  Woodbary,  of  the  Mission  School  of,  in 
Waahington,  D.  C,  258. 
Schools  o^  as  disoossed  dnring  the  Health 
Sxhibition,  held  in  London,  England,  in 
18H.  See  Appendix  "O,"  paper  lii,  1105- 
lllSt 

Sohools  of.  Sir  Henry  Cde,  the  pioneer  in  ad- 
vocating, II  li. 

Text  books  of,  recommended  by  Sir  Thomas 
Ackland.  Bart..  M  P ,  1112. 

Wliat  right  teaching  or,  oomprisw,  1100. 
C**liiM|r,  Classes  sent  from  public  sohools  to 
echovis  ot  in  the  North  Bennett  street  In- 
dustrial School  122. 

discnaMd  at  Chicago,  1887, 828-880. 

Sdoctttional  Talne  of  the  inatmctlon  in,  given 
in  the  Boston  Schools  of  Cooking,  estab- 
lished by  Mi&  Hemenway,  witnesMd  to  by 
President  Francis  A.  Walker,  810. 

Bxhihit  of,  made  by  pnpils  of  High  School 
in  the  great  exhibition  of  Industrial  Work, 
made  by  the  sohools  of  Washington,  B.  C, 
In  1888, 242-245. 

Exhibition  of  work  in,  by  pnpils  of  colored 
High  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  248. 

Importanoe  of  a  correct  Knowledge  o^  xciv- 
xcv. 

Instmetlon  inj^Ton  to  girls  in  pnblio  sohools 
of  Boston,  7IB. 

Instraction  in,  promoted  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
by  the  Indnstrial  Education  Associations, 
described  in  ehapter  xvii,  251-863. 

Instruction  in,  how  proyided  for  girls  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  787. 

in  schools  of  Jamestown,  Kew  Tork,  287. 

riaoe  of.  in  Philadelphia  Schools,  as  shown  by 
'    the   1888  exhibition  of  scholars  industrial 
work,  234-235. 

Profesaor  De  Oarmo,  of  Illinois,  at  the  ST.  E  A. 
Chicago  meeting  (1887),  describes  classes  of; 
in  Normal  Schools  of  England,  821. 

recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Education.  1224. 

Beport  bf  Chairman  James  8.  Murphy  of 
classes  in,  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway, 
in  Boston  (1886),  120-121. 

Beport  on,  by  Committee  on  Manual  Training 
in  Boston  iSchools  (1885),  1145-1147. 

See  place  given  to,  in  coarse  of  Domestic 
Economy   for  girls  in   Manual  Trainiug 
School,  Toledo.  Ohio,  419-420. 
^     Suggestions  concerning^  by  Superintendent 
SeaTer,  of  Boston,  118. 

Supper  ^ven  bypopils  of  West  Boyistoa 
High  School.  18iB7,  in  connection  with  eshibi- 

'    tlon  of  scholars  industrial  work,  227-231 . 
.  taught  in  a  school  of  the  Lette -Verein,  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  1102. 

taught  to  graduating  claases  of  Maryland 
Normal  School,  185. 
Ce^kiMS  rj^aaae,  Mrs.  Hemenway's  Boston, 

taken  into  the  City  school  system,  83. 
€«ftperati«M  versus  Competition,  93. 


€««per,  91  r.  Oacnr 


»  Snperittlnd^t  at 


Galvestou,  Texaa,  reads  paper  at  PhlU- 
dfilphla  meeting  (1891),  cxxU 

C**per,  Peter,  tbe  late,  referred  to,  142. 

CnswIbWi,  nr.  B«^r$,  Principal  Philadel* 
phia  Manual  Training  SehooL  Beport  for 
ms  by,  434-435. 

Crwwferdl,  Sir.  T.  O.,  of  Oakland,  California, 
"The  educational  power  and  the  utility  of 
Indnstrial  Eduoatkm  and  of  Manual  Train- 
ing in  oarGranmar  8cho<ds,"a  pi^r  by. 


>rae  irillUw,  of  New 
address  before  the  annual 


CMMbiet  Preftaaer  J.  8.,  Principal  Minne- 
apolis High  School,  recommends  that  Man- 
.  ual  Traittbg  be  taaght  in  tlM  school  and 
.    estimates  cost.  292-2U3. 

Cvrtie,  ■!•■•  Ctoa 

Tork,  delivers  

meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
enee,  in  PhihkMphia,  Febmary  25,  UB81, 
exxl  and  oxxxv. 
Tribute  to  the  AuMricaa  Common  Sohools 
paid  by.  in  address  before  the  Department 
of  SopierinteBdenoe  at  Philadelphin  meeting 
1891,  c 


OaTeapert-Hill,  Mlleo  B«a«aieB4,  Article 
on  "  Technical  Education  in  Board  Schools  " 
in  Contemporary  Beview  for  May,  188fL  by, 
1041-1048.  . 

Darids^m,  Profeaa^r  Thewss  Af  Extracts 
from  a  paper  by,  in  the  Forum  of  April,  1887, 
on  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools,  801- 
804. 

Dawsem,  €•!.  N.  II.  B«,  Cewnalaalener 
•f  Bdaeatiea  efthe  Uaited  Ntateo,  is 
present  atopening  of  exhibition  of  scholars' 
work  of  Washington  schools  (1888),  242. 
referred  to,  cxiv. 
referred  to,  xxx. 

]»ar,  nir.  Alfred,  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Potters* 
Association,  announces  their  decision  to 
open  a  School  of  Pottery  in  Philadelphia, 
cxix. 

Day,  Mr.  I«*  W.,  Superintendent-,  Account  of 
origin  of  Cleveland  Manual  Training  High 
School  by,  488-439. 

Depew,  Hen.  Chanacey  M •,  Extracts  tnm 
two  addresses  by,  showing  that  the  common 
schools  are  ihe  hope  of  the  Bepublic,  579-580. 
Statement  made  to,  when  in  Holland.  700. 

l^etrolt,  Michiaaa,  Beport  of  Superintendent 
J.  M.  a  SUl  for  1885.%<.  197-100. 

]»ickiaaea,  ]»r.  Jeha  ^IV.,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  Ad- 
dress by,  on  **  Industrial  Education  in  our 
Common  Schools."  788-787. 
Review  of  Beport  for  1885-1888,  by,  575^77. 

Oletrick,  lllva.  Allea  II,,  A  paper  read  before 
National  Industrial  Association  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,by,  ou  "Industrial  Education 
in  Covington,  Kentucky,"  82^-330. 

Olacaoaiea,  Interesting,  at  Chicago  meetlDg  in 
1897.  by  many  educators,  817-825. 

I>«dge,  niiaa  CSracr  H.,  Beports  by,  first  cor- 
responding  secret  aiv  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
AssocUUon,  258-264. 

I^aaeatic  Eceaeaay,  Department  of,  In  Toledo 
High  School,  418-4'JO. 
In  ^Igium,  Training  Schools  of,  Summary 

of  studies  taught  in,  1119. 
The  whole  provinoe  of,  taught  in  schools  of 
Belgium,  1117-1122. 

Ooaaeatic  Bceaoaay  aad  Needlewerk, 
Programme  of  instruction  in,  in  Primary 
Schools  of  Belgium,  1120-1122. 

Oeacherty,  Mr.  N.  €.,  Superintendent,  of 
Peoria.  UUnuis,  reads  paper  at  Philadelphia 
meeting,  1891,  oxxii. 

DrawiaCf  m  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  schol- 
ars' work  made  by  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1888, 2^-234. 
as  taught  in  the  Newark  Technical  School, 

158-154. 
basis  of  all  Industrial  Training.    See  Dr.  But- 
ler's address  at  Baltimore,  188. 
basis  of  Industrial  Education,  11S&  ^  ^ 
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Urawiaff— Continued. 

The  be.it  possible  form  of  Indnstrial  Educa- 
tion for  the  ooinmon  schools  is  found  in  the 
study  of,  02L 

Close  rebttion  of,  to  school  industrial  work; 
pointed  out  by  Superintendent  W.  8.  Hack, 
Mollne.  Illinois,  m 

Comments  by  waiter  Smith  on  some  criti- 
cisms oonoeminK  Industrial  Art^  059-960. 

Difference  in  purpose  of,  between  Industrial 
Art  advocates  and  those  of  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools,  UL 

Br.  MaoAlister  treats  of  the  valae  of,  in  its 
broad  relations  to  Art  Education,  cxxviii. 

Double  relation  borne  by,  to  our  modem  civ- 
iIi8«tion,52. 

Educational  value  ot  in  connection  with  train- 
iuff  in  Mlojd,  as  set  forth  by  M.  Sluvs,  878. 

BdUtMAive  value  of,  contrasted  with  that  of 
hand  labor,  by  Bobert  Seidel.  750>760. 

Efforts  to  introduce  Industrial  Art,  in  schools 
of  New  Jersey,  by  State  Superintendent 
Apgar,  referrea  to,  149. 

BveniufT  school  for  teaohinir  Freehand,  urged 
by  Superintendent  Stone,  of  Springfield, 
Massachiisetts,  129. 

Jiioility  of  teachinfr,  in  public  schools,  (gen- 
erally conceded,  60. 

For  programmes  of  courses  of,  in  aU  grades  of 
pa  olio  schools;  see  papers  of  meaars.  Car- 
ter. Clark  and  Bailey,  beginning  respect- 
ively on  pages  1943-1^  and  1275. 

the  fonndatioh  of  iDdustrial  Bdnoation,  1252. 

given  adequate  prominence  in  the  courses  of 
the  PhUadelphla  Manaal  Training  School, 
Ixx. 

Great  value  of,  as  a  means  of  aesthetic  train- 
ing generally  ignored  by  advocates  of  Man- 
ual Training,  985-936. 

"  Highest  office  of,"  A  Paper  on,  read  by  Mr. 
Frank  Aborn,  io  Philadelphia,  1891,  cxxxiv. 

how  applied  in  teaching  Geography  inaPrus- 
sian  school  522-623. 

Importance  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
movement  for  the  introduction  of,  in  the 
public  schools,  41-42. 

Importuice  of  a  knowledge  of,  74& 

Importance  of  constrnction,  969. 

Iinportance  of  teaching  elementary,  stated  by 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  1030. 

Indnstrial  Art,  characterised,  2. 

Industrial  Art,  Exhibition  of,  by  public  school 
pupils  shown  at  Chicago  in  1887, 51. 

Indnstrial  Art,  Exhibition  of,  by  public  school 
pupils,  shown  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in 

Industrial  Art,  the  basis  of  all  industrial 
training  in  public  schools,  322. 

Indnstrial,  Four  progressive  stages  of,  char- 
acterised, 1269,  *^ 

Indnatrial,  Programme  of  an  eight  years 
course  of;  for  public  schools,  1243-1247. 

Industrial  training  a  development  of  the 
movement  to  promote,  xxx. 

"Influence  of  tne  atndy  oi,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character,"  Extracts  from  a  paper 
on  the,  read  by  Miss  Adeline  Valentine 
Pond,  before  Massacbasetts  Art  Teachers' 
Association.  December  27tb,  1884. 1264-1270. 

"In  High  Schools,"  Extracts  from  a  paper 
entitled,  reail  by  Ptofessor  W.  S.  Perry,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as  President  of 
Art  Department  N.  E.  A.,  at  Chicago,  1887, 
1286-1287. 

In  Normal  Schools,  Conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations concerning,  in  report  of  coro- 
mittee  made  to  Chicago  meeting  in  1888, 
1287-1289. 

In  Philadelphia,  Indnstrial  Art  School,  Course 
of.  178. 

in  Philadelphia  manual  training  school,  434- 
436. 

In  primary  schools,  Superintendent  Qomp- 
ton.  of  Toledo,  commends,  1309-1310. 

in  Prussian  schools,  as  seen  by  Horace  Mann, 
621. 


^rawiajr— Continued. 

in.  Public  Education.  A  somBBary  of  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  teaching  drawing  m 
the  several  grades  of  tJie  public  schools,  bv 
Mr.  John  S.  Clark.  125»-12e9. 

.In  Public  Schools,  Introduction  of,  in  l^TO 
made  possible  the  present  indnstrial  t^iu- 
cattonal  movement,  39-40. 

In  Public  Schools,  Kelation  oC  to  preeent 
movement  for  indmtriai  training  in  achoola, 
40. 

in  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  184. 

in  public  schools  of  Chicago,  190. 

in  Technical  School,  Newart:,  Kew  JerMy.  150, 
153.154. 

In  the  common  schools  of  l^ewYotk  State  in 
1888. 1811-1312. 

In  the  Toledo  "  Evening  Classes,''  424. 

In  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  High  School.  417. 

Instruction  in  f^^ee-haud,  tends  to  develop 
lesthetic  faculties  of  the  child,  495: 

Instruction  in,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
Americans,  says  Horace  Mann,  532-582. 

Introduction  to  appendix  "  C^"  which  if  given 
to  Papeni  on,  1239-1x42. 

Introduction  of  industrial  art.  in  the  publrc 
schoolsof  \7ashtngton  directly  due  to  effort>* 
of  Superintendent  J.  Ormond^V'ilson.  loi. 

Introduction  of  indnstrial  art,  in  the  schools 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  successfully 
promoted  by  Superintendent  Marble.  I'M. 

Introduction  of,  in  public  schools,  legarded  hv 
Walter  Smith  as  but  the  b^lniilng  of  tl.e 
movement  for  the  industrial  art  education  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  39-49. 

"  In  its  relation  to  Manual  School  Training." 
A  paper  by  Professor  O.  M.  Oarter^  on,  1249- 

is  the  basis  of  technical  education.  95& 

its  introduction  and  relation  to  the  present 

movement,  40. 
a  knowledge  of,  an  essential  preliminary  to 

any  thorough  Industrial  Tralaing,  610. 
*    Knowledge  of,  must  precede  indnstrial  train- 
ing. 968. 
Lesson  in  regard  to,  shown  by  the  exhibits  at 

Chicago  in  1897  as  sUted  by  Mr.  George  P. 

Brown,  chairman  of  general  committee,  SSL 
The  manual  training  movement  a  lofcictl  out- 
come of  instruction  in,  in  the  public  schools, 

37-38. 
MeohanicaL  increased  attention  given  to  in 

Schools  of  Hew  Haven,  1157-1158. 
Mechanical,  taught  in  schools  of  Kew  Haven, 

1156. 
Methods  of  teaching,  criticised  by  M.SIujs, 

878-g79. 
Mr.  Leland's  method  of  instruction  in,  734-7:t5 
Mrs.  8.  B.  Fuller,  Director  ot  in  schools  of 

Washington,  D.  C,  111. 
Outline  of  an  eight-years*  ooune  in,  by  C  H. 

Carter,  1243-1247. 
Papers  relating  to,  inPnblicScboolscomprised 

in  Appendix  Q,  1237-1816. 
The  pedagogical  obiect  of  this  study  of,  41. 
Plaoe  given  to,  by  Superintendent  Seaver.  of 
.    Boston,  in  his  proposed  school,  Ixxii. 
Place  of.  in  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training 

School  oourscfl,  392. 
Praotical  value  of,  sad  of  clay  modelioga 

primary  achoola,  by  Superintendent  H.  w. 

Compton.  (^Toledo, Ohio.  1309-1310. 
promotes  habits  of  exactnaas,  996. 
Proposed  course  in.  for  the  manual  training 

of  girls.  1016. 
Pupils  in  Mont  CUir  Technical  School,  work 

from  their  own  designs  in,  162. 
Becord  of  annual  meetings  of  the  Ms^sscbn- 

setts  Indnstrial  Art  Teachers'  Association. 
1281-1282. 
Belation  between,  and  technical  work  as  set 

firth  by  Dr.  Adler,  494. 
Kelative  value  of  Inatruotion  in,  bj'  Dr.  Bircb- 

Hirachfelder.  897. 
Right  of,  to  a  place  in  the  pnbl^  schooh  rin- 

dlcated,  1291. 
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titles  to  the  Beyeral  editiolia  of  Twt  1  for 

o  relation  of.  to  this  Keport,  xxxi-xzxiL 

dd  be  taught  in  every  school,  says  Mr. 

undella.  1037. 

ilil  be  taoght  primarily  as  a  mode  for  ex- 

ression  of  thought,  1221. 

wing  of,   made  by  Iowa  schools  at  the 

adi»on   meeting  in  1884  and  at  the  Kew 

rleans  Exposition  in  |885.  212-215. 

wn  at  the  S'-n  Francisco  meeting  in  1888. 

t»port  by  Mr.  Langdon  8.  Thompson  on 

le  exhibit  of,  1804-1805. 

•  study  of,  a  chain  linking  all  grades  of 
ihools,  51. 

•  subject  of,  as  presented  by  the  Art  Be- 
irtment  of  the  ifatlonal  Sdnoational  As 
tciation  during  the  annual  meetings  at 
hicago  in  1887  and  at  San  Francisooin 
188.  1288-1307. 

access  in  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 

»tta,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  L.  £.  Fay, 

10. 

^essfuUy  introduced  in  schools  of  Wash- 

igton,!).  C.  111. 

uccess  in  schools  of  Worcester,  under  the 

ireetion  of  Mr.  Walter  M.  Perry,  134. 

amary  of  statistics  relating  to,  in  1884, 

!42. 

zbt  by  correspondence,  11. 

liuing  in,  adas  to  powers  of  expression, 

l>. 

ining  in,  encourages  and  develops  the  In- 

iistrial  Spirit,  087. 

lining  in,  develops  perception  of  Beauty, 

W. 

lining  in,  quickens  the  perceptions,  985. 

ts  of,  common  to  both  Science  and  Art,  2. 

aluable  aid  in  teaching  other  studies,  985. 

luo  of  lesthetic,  as  set  forth  by  Professor 

William.  T.  Harris,  915. 

iue4>f.a8  stated  by  Horace  Mann,  521. 

lue  of,  Superintendent  Harrington's  esti* 

late  ot;  124. 

lue  of;  in  Industrial  Education,  as  shown 

y  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worces- 

iT,  MaHsachusetts.  919. 

[ue  of,  in  Manual  Training,  asstatedby  Mrs. 

..  A.  Fay,  of  SpriuKUeld,  811. 

luo  of  practice  in  Free-hand,  1187. 

lat  a  knowledge  of,  should  comprise,  968- 

59. 

ly  Historic  Ornament  should  be  taught  by 

sachers  of,  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  T.  Har- 

is,  1313-1315. 

ly  papers  on,  are  given  in  this  volume  so 

krsely  devoted  to  mert^  Industrial  Training, 

mderful  use  made  of,  by  a  teacher  of  ge- 

graphy  in  (Germany,  522-523. 

ring  im  Sch*«la  af  Chicago,  Illinoia,190. 

troit,  Michigan,  198. 

boken.  New  Jersey,  182. 

boken.  New  Jersey,  102-163. 

w  Haven,  Connecticut,  188. 

w  York  City,  1*84. 143. 

ring  aad' Writing  in  schools  of  Pms- 

ia  and  other  European  oountries,  520. 

lue  of  instruction  in  both,  simultaneously, 

20. 

lea,  Normal  Manual  Training  School  for 

lien  and  women  in,  673. 

el  Institnfe  af  Art,  ScicMce  amiI  la- 

lasf  ry,  Concise  statement  regarding  the. 

iee  note  to  paees  Ixxzix-xo. 

la,  Sansael.T.,  Superintendent,  Extracts 

rom  II  port  of,  on  Industrial  Training  in 

Hew  Haven  schools  (1886),  139-140. 

ports  from  1883  to  1885,inolasive, on  In- 

lustrial  Education  and  Kindergartens,  by, 

J53-1161. 

eee  opening  of  a  Central  Industrial  School 

M  one  of  the  city  schools,  1159-1160. 

rbl,   Ber.   Tlas^tliy,    Prealdeat  mf 

Ifale   Vairersity,   <j|uotation  fh>m,  in 

reference  to  the  rare  gift  of  magnetism 

irhloh  makes  a  man  a  giiat  teacher,  xlill. 


Eat«H«  Iifj.D.,C}«n.  Jaha,  Caaaaaiaalaaer 
•r  BdacaU«a  ar  tiie  VnilMl  Mtatea, 

coopt-rates  with  Dr.  Philbrick  in  preparation 
for  Paris  Exposition  in  1878-.  xxxiv. 
referred  to,  cxiv. 

Now  President  of  Marietu  College,  promoted, 
(1882-3,)  while  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  movement  for  a  National  ludustrlHl  As* 
sooiatlon  in  Washington,  D.  C,  begun  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Woodbury,  319-320. 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School  visit,  May  17th,  1884,364. 

Baa  Claire,  Wiaraaala,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis, 
dtsrk  of  High  School  reports  in  January, 
1887,  the  success  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
school,  204-205. 

"Bcaiea  Eliaa  I^easaaaicr,'' Paris,  France, 
Account  of,  luOl^llOO. 

Bcaaaasica.  The  relation  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tiou  to,  xcii-xcvi. 

Bdosaada,  ifliaa  BosIIt  A„  of  South  Ken- 
sington. Eneland,  Keport  by,  on  school  art  ' 
work  shown  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
in  1888, 1305. 

'^Bdacatiaa  aad  Ijabar,"  Inaugural  ad- 
dress on,  by  President  M.  A.  Newell,  State 
Superintendent  of  Maryland,  at  Loaisville, 
1877, 31-32. 

Bdacati*a  ?  A  «  Practical."  What  consU- 
tnies,  cV. 

Bdacatiaa,  Elder  F.  W.  Evans,  describes  re- 
sults of,  in  the  Shaker  communi^,  404-406. 
for  Farmers'  Children,  Report  on,  by  Com- 
mittee of  Kansas  State  Orange,  63-64. 
Influence  of  contemporary  movements  in,  re- 
ferred to ;  as  seen  in  the  changes  enforced  by 
them  in  the  topics  of  the  present  volume, 
xlix. 
in  the  judgment  of  Horace  Mann,  gives  wealth 
producing,  as  well  as  wealth  saving  power, 

of  Children,  Striking  example  of  the  danger 

of  neglecting  the,  as  shown  in  the  experience 

of  PaislAy,  Scotland,  53IK-531. 

Modern,  Titles  of  six  Lectures  on,  given  by 

Superintendent  Mac  A  lister  to  the  teachers 

in  the  public  schools  oi  Philadelphia,  Ixxxix. 

Names  of  a  few  great  leaders  of,  Ixxvii. 

Need  of  readjustment  of  methods  of,  to  meet 

modem  needs.  52-53. 
Popular,  Macaulay  on,  503. 
President  William  Preston  Johnston  of  Tulane 

University,  treats  of,  ci. 
The  Journal  of,  Memorial  number,  February 
18th.  1886,  devoted  lo  tributes  to  Dr.  Phil- 
brick,  xxxvi-xxxvii. 
The  new,   Movements  of,   sumnuiriaed  by 

President  Mae Alister,  cxxvi. 
' '  The  sacrifice  of,  to  Examination."   A  formal 
^protest  by  English  Educators,  1001-1094. 
The  true  Ideal  of.  920. 
TTnconsoiou8.cvi-ovii.  ^ 

What  the  United  States  Government  has 
done  for,  403. 
Bdacatiaaal  Caafereace  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1884.    DiscasHions  during,  1103. 
Bdacatiaaal  Fada  catalogned^26-927. 
<*Bdacatiaaal  Frredaas.^'    Extracts  from 
an  eloquent  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wormell,  M. 
A.,  June  22, 1887,  on,  1051»-1060. 
Bdacatiaaal  Metliada,  The  new,  criticised 

by  an  experienced  edncator,  925-929. 
« Bdacatiaaal    Newa,'>    liaadaa,   Bac- 
laad,  Extraot  from  an  editorial  in,  on  the 
formation  of  a  "National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education"  in 
Great  Britain.  85-86. 
«*  Bdacatiaaal  Valae  af  IHaaaal  Trala- 
iai(."  Reference  to  the  report  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Pedagogics,  at  Nat»hville,  on 
the,  which  report  is  given  in  Appendix  "L" 
of  this  volume,  liii. 
Bdacatar,  How  American.AchooIs  impress  a 
visiting,  fhm^  Australia,  cxxxvl 
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Bd«Ciil«f«,  Aotericaii,  wo  ihemaelTes  the 
■eyerest  Clitics  of  Pablio  School  methods, 

K^memfrm,  Ia4ii«trial,Iinportuitiiieetin«:of, 
held  in  Boston,  April  8th  to  llth  IWl, 
cxxxTiii. 

KMridffc.  ]flr.  Jahn  jr. ,  ChairaiJUi  Kew  Bed- 
ford School  Committee,  states  fattare  of  ex> 
perimentof  admitUns  sradoatea  ttom  gnun- 
mar  whools  to  High  School  withoutentcaDce 
ezamloation,  107--KI8. 

WtlewmmmtmwjWt^mtmtimmln  Xnglaad,  and  in 
tbo  Unlttd  Statea.  Diiference  in  the  aya- 
tems  of.  1041. 

Bleaseauirr  ach»»la.  Practical  Cookerir  in, 
Bxtracta  fW>m  paper  on,  i  ead  by  Kiaa  Fsnny 
h.  Calder.  1105-1109. 

Kll*t,  E.  L..  ]».,  Chmrlca  Williaw.  Preeideni 
Harvara  University,  endorsea  manual  train- 
ing in  address  to  "Conference  on  manual 
trafninflr "  Boston,  ApHl^tb,  1881.  cxxxix. 

Bli*lf  ]^r.S«nsBel,presidesat  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  tirst  Boston  "Confeinice  on  man- 
nal  training/'  April  8tb,  1801,  oxl. 

Blltou,  JMr.Charlc*  Wylly**  The  late,  re- 
l'«rr«d  to,  xxxiii. 

Basera*a,  Ralph  Wald«,  Anecdote  of  New- 
ton quoted  from,  40. 
Quotation  ttom,  42. 

Ead«fred  och*«la,  Yalae  of,  Ibr  testing  edu- 
cational experiments  in  methods  aaidstvdiea, 

Bnnlaad,  Art  af,  why  sorpaased  by  that  of 

France,  €54. 
Eaglaad,  Cooking  Schools  as  discussed  doring 

the  Educational  Conference  in  connection 

with  the  Health  Exhibition  held  in  1884  in 

London.  110&-1115. 
LnclK  of  Art  in.  852. 
BagliiA  ««Art  Ur  Scha«lo  AaaaclaHaa,»> 

Programme  of,  9-10. 
Elbical  Caltare,  the  Society  af,  ia  Near 

York  City,  463. 
Accuiint  of  the  schools  supported  by,  4i83-508. 
I'rof.  Felix  Adler  succeeos  Bev.  O.  B.  Froth- 

ingham  in  charge  of,  468. 
Barope,  Condit4ou  of  peasants  in,  contrasted 

with  that  of  early  settlers  in  New  England, 

Earapean  <*Art  lar    Schaala    Aaaacia- 

tiaaa,'M881,9. 
Earopraa   aad   Aaaericaa    theories   con- 

t  lasted,  558-553. 
Earapcaa  ednoational,  pictorial,  and  graphic 
iliustratiobs  in  Maseiim  of  UuitecT States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Examples  of,  10. 

Systems  and  methods  of,  education;  as  seen 
by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  518-42& 

Technical  Schools,  teacli  use  of  new  Ameri- 
can tools  and  machinery,  85. 

Trade  Schools,  Briefly  referred  to  and  de- 
scribed, 66. 
Evaaa,  Elder  F.  'Wm  on   education  among 

the  Shalcers,  464-405. 
Ercrclt,  Edward,  What  was  said  concerning 
coinraon  ishools  by  the  late,  when  Goremor 
of  linssachusetts,  cxiii. 
Exhibllloa  at  Chicago  in  1887,  Th»  Art  De- 
partment, N.  E.  A.,  Report  of,  by  Mias  Jo- 
sephine C.  Locke,  1295-1300. 

At  San  Fraucisro,  in  1888.  Keport  by  the 
Committee  on  the  school  work:  of  all  Kinds 
shown  in  the,  N.  £.  A.,  130<1-1303. 

of  children's  work  belli  at  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hobokeu,  New  Jersey,  April 
15th,  1886, 310-312. 

Children's  Industrial,  in  New  Tork,  in  1886. 
Aocounc  of,  285-291. 

Cliildren's  Industrial,  in  New  York,  Report 
of  committee  on,  to  managers  of  Industrial 
Education  Assooiatioq,  280-291. 

of  scholars'  work  in  colored  schools  of  Waah- 
ington.  June  15th,  1888, 246-249. 

of  scholars'  work.  Two  notable  ones  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1888).  232-24.^. 

Of  scholars'  i^rk  in  white  schoolf  of  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C.  (1888).  286-245. 


Falrehild,  ]IIr.Gear||eT. 

meat  of  Induatrial^dac 
meeting  in  San  Franciaco. 
by.  853-857. 


tion  for  tbe  18^ 
Opcataj^  addx«:«d 


Farai  Oardea,  Tho,  doTiaed  by  Miaa  L.  B. 
Brian  t  as  an  outgruwth  of  the  Kitrhen  Gar- 
>deo.  260-261. 
FsTy  Bliaa  I^.  B.,    Oireofeor  of   Dra-vriai;  in 
schools  of  Springfield,  Maasaehnsetta,  133. 
Reference  to  Paper  by.  read  belbro  Ka^ioiLB* 
Educational  Asaociiifon  in  CUcagOb  Ia  *«ft>7 . 
133. 
Paper  .on  **  Kinds  of  achooU  and  practieai 
methodia of  instruction  '*  far pubUe acfaorU 
read   by,  at  ti.e  Chicsso  meeting  la  lfe>^, 
811-814. 
Fetter,  flir.  George  W.,  Prinoipal  PhOadeJ 
phia  Oirla'  Norouil  School,  remarka  oa  the 
introduction  of   Sewing  ia   the    fcScho«i. 
(1681),  1165-1166. 
Extracu  from  renort  oi;  for  I884»  171. 
Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  aa  apart  of  a 
public  aohool  aystem,  by,  1166-1167. 
Fetlerali;   M^r.  A.  HI.,  Preaideat  of  Girard 
Collage,  Phihulelphia.    Paper  on  ^^ICaanal 
Traimng  in  Reformatocy  Inatinitlflaa  "  by. 
referredto,  1331. 
Testimony  to  good  inflnenoe  of  Maaoal  Train- 
ing on  boys  in  Girard  College,  given  by.  45ft. 
Fiaakary   Tcchaical  C^l«||e.  JLaoi<- 
EaffUuid«  Aima  of  the^  1065.  - 
Departments  of  th^  106i. 
Two  Provinces  of  Sdooation  ecenpisd  by  the. 
1064. 
Ffoke,  Hr.  Jaka,  QuoUtioo  ttam,  hy  Presi- 
dent llacAlister,  cxxiv. 
Flicb,  H.  A.,  lili.  ]»M  Frafeaaar  S*  C8.. 
Extracta  from  Inaugural  Addresa  by.  ott 
the  opening  of  a  new  hall  in  the  Oolleg«  o( 
Preceptors,  London,  England,  1051-IQ67. 
Chairman. of  Conference  on  Kindergartens 
held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  in  1884, 679. 
Filler*  Mayar,  af  PMIadelpUa,  la  1691. 

Visiling_SaperinteodeBts  call  on,  oxxxiv. 
Fleteher,  ffliea  Mallida,  of  Iowa,  oredite<l 
by  U.  8.  Commissioner  Eaton,  in  hia  report 
for  1874,  with  initiating  the  novenent  lor 
achool  exhibits  at  the  Oentennlal.  210 
Flareaee«   Italy*    Soolptora   and  Artiats  of. 

HediflBval,  645-647. 
Fard,  IHr.  Jaha  D.,  P.  A.  B.  17.  S.  «•,  Ap 
pointed  aa  Principal  of  Baltimore  ManoaJ 
Timining  School,  January.  1886.  875. 
Fraaee*  Artists  of,  design  lor  manutactnrvrs. 
654. 
Artistic  aohool  aonoundiagain,  Sxtiact  ft-om 
an  arUele  on,  by  Dr.  L.  K.  KJemm  in  the 
American  Teadier,  March.  1888,  728. 
Extent  of  Manual  training  in  sehoola  of  Paris, 

1128. 
Inuustrial  Training  for  girlain,  by  M.  Salicis. 
Inapeotor-General  of  Manual  Training.  llL'7. 
Manual  Training  in,  Bxtracta  from  the  sc- 
ceont  by  the  late  M.  Salicia,  laspeetoMxea- 
eralef;  1128.1198. 
Technieal  Schoob  for  girls  ia,  1669-1166. 
What  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arte  compriof* 
in,  192-1293. 
Frae  Kiadercartaa  aad  irariaacdasui«a 
Schaal,  New  York  City,  An  import aut 
experiment  in  moral  training  on  trial  in  i  b «% 

Freeasaa,  Pralbaaar,  proteats  agalnat  iho 
system  of  competitive  «xaminationa  for  en- 
trance into  the  Sngihih  Civil  Service.  i09l 

Free  PaMIc  flchaala,  KeUtion  of,  to  Amiri 
can  Liberty,  471-472. 

Freach.  Ph.  i9.,  Jaha  H.,  Kew  fork  State, 
Director  of  Drawing  in  Teachera'  InatitatM. 
*'  Form  Study  and  Drawing,"  a  Moaogrsph, 
by  the  bite,  1311-1818. 

Freach,  BIr.  J.   K.,   Priaeipal  of  Skhuier 

School,  New  Haven,  Connectieut.  reports 

result  of  one  year  of  Maanal  Tnteiag  ia 

that  school,.  llsa-llSt.^ 
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Bller,  flir**  0.  K«,  Diractinr  of  Drmwiog  in 
Msbcwla  pf  Washington,  D.C.,  111. 


fcnC 


O. 


•CMi«  Mr,  CliArlcs  K^  Soperintendent, 
Toaken,  New  York,  dlaouMeq  pnpeT*  read 
bT  Dr.  MacAIiater  and  Mr.  Aborn.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, mi,  cxzxlr. 
O— K**pliy»  An  acoonnt  of  a  reoitaiion  in,  in  a 
school  in  Garmany,  showing  the  wonderful 
atillty  of  drawing  in  iiluBtraling  and  impart- 
injc  fhota,  8i2-fi28. 


fcieal  training 


^wimmrj  B4ac«ti«*    in  Md^iiias, 

jk.  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  praotieal  t    '  ' 
of  Girls  In  Belgium,  by.  1117-U2S. 

•■y.  Technical  Sehools  for  Girls  in,  1101- 
1102. 
Cib««a»  H«B.  BUidlall  !«••,  C.  S.  A«m«- 
t«r  fr»ns   liOHlaiflusn^  Speech  by,  in 
Senate,  Beoember  10,  lUM).  eviil-^xU. 
CtUchriat,  Mr.  J.  €.,  Principal  Iowa  State 
Norauil  School  critieises  educational  ex- 
hiUt^  217. 
CSilBMBm,  A  JHm  I^IjD.,  OahIcI  €«it,  Prco- 
Mcnt  J*liaa  ll«pkliia    IJHiT»raiCy, 
Bztraots  ftt»m  address  on  Manual  Timinlng, 
by,  185. 
supported  the  movement  to  open  a  public 
Manual  Training  School  in  Baltimore,  8S7. 
Cirard  €«lleK«,  PhilailrlpMa,  Acoonnt 
of  adoption  of  Manual  Tnliiiog  In,  448-400. 
Sxtraots  fh>m  Annual  I!eports  by  authorities 

of,  from  1881  to  1887,  44IM60. 
List  of  Directors  and  Faculty  of,.  458-460. 
Purpose  of  the  founder  of,  440. 
Girard,  SteplieH,  The  will  of,  directs  thn 
founding  of  ao  Institution  for  the  better 
education  and  support  of  orphan  boya,  450- 
1102. 
Clirla,  iHdaatrfal  TrtUmimm  fMr,  as  essen- 
tial as  for  boja,  «]^-«3. 
as  given  in  "  Workingman's  Sohool."  New 

York  City,  1887,  604. 
in  some  European  ooontries,  820. 
Clirlo,  Tceknlcal  Traialan  f«r>  In  some 

European  countries,  1090-1108. 
Gacthe,  Quotation  from,  by  Dr.  MacAlister, 

Cl««4a«iish,   Pvofc«a«r    Walter    S.,   of 

ColnniDns,  Ohio,  ofTers  resolution  approv« 

ing  Part  I,  zxz-xzxi. 
Profcramme  of  Institute  course  In  drawing, 

arranged  by,  1288. 
Crawly,  Dr.  Richard,  First  Director  of  Balti- 

more  Manual  Training  School  (1884),  S6& 
First  rerort  of  the  school  Vy,  January.!, 

is  ancceeded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Ford,  P.  A.  E., 
U.  &  K.,  wlio  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Baltimore  ManuNi  Training  High  School. 
January,  1888,  876. 

Gwmtjbjf  nir.  W.  e«lt«M.  of  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia, Keference  to  won  entitled  **Teaoh- 
ing  in  Three  Continents"  by,  czxzvL 

Clray»  Tfcata a,  Quotation  from  the  Elegy  by, 
xlvl. 

ClalMn  mf  !#•■<•■,  Technical  Sehools  all  over 
Xagland  supported  by  the  various  Trade, 
108»-1064. 


Hay  art  Ph.  P.,  Daatcl  B.,  Friaeipal, 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  at  Sa- 
lem, gives  Manual  Training  to  girls  as  well 
aa  boys.  148. 
flanaaaa.  Ph.  D.,  IHr.  W.  H.,  Superinten- 
dent «if  Schools,  La  Porte,  Indiana.  Opening 
address  by,  before  Kindergarten  Depart- 
mantk  at  annual  meeting  or  National  Edn- 
csitional  Association  in  Chicago,  July,  1887, 


Barriastaa,  Rer.  Bearr  V.»  SnperlnteiMt* 
ent  of  schools  In  New  Bedfm,  Kassaofao- 
setts,  announces  fisilnre  of  experiment  of 
admitting  grammar  school  gziuluates  to 
High  SchooTwithout  entrance  examination, 
and  the  return  to  the  former  plan,  308-100. 

on  value  of  drawing  in  public  scnoola,  124. 

Prediction  by.  in  reference  to  introduction  of 
sewing  in  schools,  realised,  128-124. 

Report  of,  referred  to,  96. 

Sudden  death  of,  on  September  10, 1887,  an- 
nounced, 11  -114. 
Karris,  Eifj.  R.,  Prafeasar  Williaas  T.. 
€aasasiaaiaa«rarB4acatiaa«lJalta4 
State*.  "Do  the  PnbUc  Schools  educste 
children  beyond  the  position  which  they 
roust  occupy  in  life  I**  A  Paper  by,  entitled, 
680-980. 

A  paper  by,  entitled,  "Historie  Ornament, 
why  Drawing  Teachers  should  teach  His- 
toric Ornament",  1313-1810. 

Paper  by,  entitled  * '  The  Psychology  of  Man- 
aal  Training,"  read  before  the  meeting  of 
Snperlnten^nts,  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
6thto8tb,1880,00{^01& 

Paper  by,  entitled  "  The  Intellectual  Value 
of  Tool  Work."  read  before  the  K.  K  A.,  at 
meeting  in  Nashville.  July  15th,  1880. 

reads  paper  beforb  Departmeat  of  '" 


tendenoe.  Philadelphia*  February  24th,  1801 
cxxi. 

A  reference  to.  In  note  to  page  lilt, 
referred  to,  cxlv. 

referred  to  as  Superintendent  of  Si  Louis,  80. 
while  Snmrintendent.  of  St.  Louis  Schools, 
adopts  Kindergartens  Into  the  public  school 
system,  40. 

HarrisoB,  PrafeoBar  FradierlCf  protests 
against  the  hy  stem  of  competitive  examina- 
tion for  cnt  ranee  into  the  English  Civil  Serv- 
100,1002-1004. 

Hart  Dyh«,  Sir  W.,  Address  by,  at  Prise  dis- 
tribution, Sb  fllela  Technical  School,  Jan- 
uary, 1888, 1040. 

nartiaglaa,  I^ard.  Extract  from  JnauKural 
address  by,  at  meeting  in  London  on  July  1, 
1887,  to  promote  Technical  Education  la 
England.  86-88. 

HayaaaJ,  Jliahap,  Senator  Gibson  quc»tes 
from  letter  of,  read  at  the  "  Mohawk  Con- 
fereooe  on  the  Negro  Question,"  in  June 
1800,0x11. 

Hayaaa,  Baa.,  10.  W.,  of  Baltimore,  is  largely 
to  be  credited  with  securing  action  taken 
by  the  Pottera'  Association  towards  found- 
ing a  School  of  Pottery,  oxix. 

Health  Bxhibiliaa,  Literature  of  the,  held 
in  London,  England,  in  1884,  often  referred 
to  in  this  Report.  1 106 

Heathcate,  BIr.  €.  O.,  Remarks  of.  on  mov- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leland  for  his 
adniirable  address  at  the  annual  prise  dis- 
tribution by  the  Brighton  and  Hove  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  January  12th,  1888k  744- 
746. 

Hebraw  ladanlrial  Schaal,  Philadelphia, 
fonndf'd  bv  Hebrew  Ed  neat  inn  Socit* ty,  07. 

Hccrwart,  PHtalcia  Blaaaare,  Paper  en- 
titled "The  KindergHrten  in  Relation  (o 
the  Various  Industrial  ProdncU  of  a  Coun- 
try," read  in  1884,  before  the  International 
Conference,  by,  683-4I87. 

Kele-9hafr.  Prafcsaar,  Extracts  tnm  Inau- 
gural AddresA  by,  1033-1034. 

Heaaeasray,  Alra.   Aaaaataa,   of  Boston, 
contributes  to  New  York  Kitchen  Garden 
Association,  250. 
Cookiu?  Classes  in  Boston  supported  by, 

120-121. 
Cooking    Classes    in    Boston  founded  by, 

adopted  by  city  school  authorities,  88. 
refeiT(*d  to,  345. 

HIeka,  91  rs.  IfBary  llaaa«  in chsrgeof  "  Nor- 
mal Dniwing  Classes  for  Teai:hen  in  Pub- 
lic Schools, '^opened  bv  the  Prang  Edooa- 
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flTIf  h  llch*«l  OradaatM,  ChArgeB  that  tbo 
High  Schools  train  their  papila  awa>  from 
iDdnatries,  refoted  bv  recordftof,  kept  for  22 
ye«rfl  by  Principal  Misslmer  of  Erie,  Penn- 
fiyWania,  High  School,  S9&-602. 

Hlsb  9ch««la,  Purpoao  and  valae  of  public, 
105-107. 
l^hat  becomes  of  (rradoates  of,  1185>1186. 

■■•b«k«M,  New  Jersey,  Report  by  Miss  N.N. 
Lowden,  on  industrial  Edacation  in  Schools 
of  (188S-1887),  164-165. 
Beport  of  Public  School  department  of  (1866), 

llalasea,  Mra.  B.C.,  formerly  of  Olouceater, 
Mass.,  The  credit  of  initiating  the  experi- 
ment of  Manual  Tralninic  for  boys  in  the 
town  of  Pern,  Illinois,  is  given  by  Superin- 
tendent Barton  to,  102. 

n«ll,  Mr.  ChMrlea  Ij.,  eatimates  cost  of 
putting  Manual  Training  in  New  York  City 
schoolp,  147. 

II«nsaiiaf  Mlita  Ansy  RI«rria,  of  Boston.  Pa- 
per on  cooking  by,  read  by  Dr.  Grady  at  the 
meeting  in  Baltimore,  November  1, 1887, 186. 

n«oae,  nir.  J.  H.,  Principal  Normal  School, 
Cortland,  New  York,  discusses  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  MacAlister  at  the  Phlladdphia 
meeting  of  Superintendents  (1801),  oxxxiiL 

^•ratf]lll«  BIr.  T.  C,  Paper  on  "the  use  of 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  in  elemen- 
tary schools."  read  by.  before  tho  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kdneation  in  London, 
in  1884, 716-722. 
Paper  by,  discu  ssed  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  and 
others,  722-726. 

H«af  btOM,  Ber.  O.  C,  President  of  Indus- 
trial Association  of  New  Jersey.  Report 
by,  308-316. 

B«Tey.  Mia*  Blariaa,  tru8t«e  of  estate  of 
George  O.  Hovey,  enables  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  to  in- 
troduce Manual  Training,  »70-4>71. 

n«frBr«i  IndMatrial  Heh—l,  opened  in 
Cambridge,  Massachu^etta,  in  1865,  for  chil- 
dren of  colored  refugees,  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
"Woodbury,  810. 

KowlaMdfSaperinteiideBt, Chicago  Schools, 
Extracts  from  report  of,  for  1885-86^  100-101. 

Hnnater,  Th«asa«  IV..  Director  of  Drawing 
in  colored  sohools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in- 
▼enta  and  uses  in  drawing  classes  in  1877, 
paper  models  of  constniction  wock,  346. 
Introduction  of  paper  models  in  drawing 
classes  of  Colored  High  School  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by,  in  1877,  i-eferred  to,  502. 
See,  also,  reference  to  dates  on  page  210. 

HvMter,  PreaideMt,  New  York  City  Normal 
College,  recommends  introduction  of  Indus- 
trial Training  in  the  College,  148. 

HantiMfftaa,  Miaa  Bmfly,  devises  the 
''Kitchen  Garden,*'  in  1877, 256. 

Hard,  Iflr.  O.  II.,  Aoooont  of  an  exhibition  in 
1886,  of  the  industrial  work  of  acholars  of 
New  Haven  schools,  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education  (Jane  17, 
1886),  by,  225-227. 

1. 

Illiaaia,  lll«liiie,  Exhibitions  of  scholars* 
work  in,  carefully  organized.  220-2S5. 

Indiaa  Vaatli,  Tho  snccessftii  education  of, 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  is  suggestive  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Industrial 
Training  in  public  schools,  60. 

ladaalriea,  Coaaasaa,  A  knowledge  of,  de- 
sirable for  all  boys  and  girls,  80. 

ladaatrial  aad  Arliatic  Traiala«,  Draw 
ing  common  to  both,  2. 

ladaatrial  aad  Tech  a  leal  Kdaeatlaa, 
Striking  argument  in  favor  of,  557-662. 

ladaatrial  Art  Drawlac,  in  New  York 
City  Schools,  143-144. 

ladaatrial  Art  Edacatiaa,  as  represented 
at  the  annual  meetiugs  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  in  Chicago,  in  1887, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  in  1888,  1283-1307. 
Beport  (for  1886-1887)  of  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee on,  U86-1188. 


<«IadaBtHai  Art  aistf  HMj^  Art  B4aca- 
tUa  ia  the  Uaifled  gtaf%»  »cp>rt 

•a,  ReaoJtttiona  in  approval  of,  Wwuit  l.of 
the,  passed  by  the  Art  DepsrtiMat,  N.  K. 
A.,  in  Chicago.  1888,  1285. 

Favorable  reception  aoeorded  to  **FBrtL" 
of  the,  xxvii-xxxiL 

Summary  of  plan  and  ooDtenta  of  **ParkI. 
of  the,  xxvi-xxvii. 
ladaatrial  Art  Helical,  Philadelpliia.  Pro. 
gramme  of  courses  iir,  178-178^ 

R  port  for  1885  by  Director  of,  176-180. 
ladaatrial  Art  Teaciiera*  Ajb— ciatiaa  af 
JHaaaswhaaettay  Programme  of  exercX^ra 
during  annual  meetings  of  the,  I28i-12C3. 

Reports  of  annual  meetings  of^  frooi  1883  u» 
1880.  1961-1288. 
ladaatrial  Aaaaeiatiaa  mf  lV«w  Jeney, 
Movement   resulting  in  t  hew  initiated  bj 
Gen  George  B.  MeClellaD,  807. 

Account  of,  in  Hoboken  report,  16S. 
ladaatrial  Aaaaetatiaa,  The  NAtiaaal, 
Constitution  of,  320-821. 

First  public  meeting  of,  Addresaea  by  Hon. 
Arthur  MeArthnr,  CoL  L  Sdwaida  Clarke, 
and  Profeasor  R.  B.  Warder,  with  papers  bv 
Mra.  Woodbniy,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of  Cin- 
einnati.  Ohio,  Mrs.  Dietriok.  of  Covingtoa 
Kentucky,  and  Profeaaor  W.  P.  MitcbelL  of 
Howard  Univeraity,  Waahingtoo,  D.  C,  32-^- 
333. 

Liat  of  ofllcwa  aad  directors  of,  888-834. 
«*  ladaatrial  l^rawian  aad  Hsiaaal 
Sehaal  Ttraiaian,"  A  paper  on,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  M.  Carter,  read  before  Stat«> 
Teachers'  Association  in  Denver.  Oirfoiada. 
December  27,  1887.  1248-1358. 
ladaatrial  Kdaeatiaa,  Aeooont  of  varioiu 
experiments  in,  261-353. 

Address  on,  by  President  Walker  of  Xaasa- 
ehas«»tts  Institute  of  Technology  (aee  Ap> 
pendix  **G,"  Part  I,  of  this  Report),  88l 

An  attempt  to  classl^  inatitationa  for,  6& 

**Aa  part  of  the  common  aohool  eoarse."  A 
critioaljpaper  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, of  woreeeter,  Maasaehoaatta,  on,  017- 
021.      • 

A  compreheaalve  term  whioh  Indndeo  the 
loweat  elementary  and  the  higheat  teekni- 
cal  sohools  in  wnich  industrial  methods, 
arts,  or  seienoea  are  taaght.  78. 

Dangers  incident  to  a  mere,  503. 

Drawing  as  the  basis  of,  an  addreoa  by  Pro- 
feasorValter  Smith,  85S-868. 


Early^atatement  of  need  of  a  Memorial  addrm 
LiaEie''S.Bachelder.  M.  D.,  in  187S.  iS-mi. 


to 


tyatateme 
Legislat] 


uie  of  Maasachnsetta 


MiM 


How,  will  promote  intereata  of  the  Repnblic, 

061. 
In  Boston  schools,  Soeoesa  ot,  stated  by  Sop- 

erintendent  Seaver,  116-118. 
Incidental  argument  for  the  KIndergartea 

and,  by  Horace  Mann,  680. 
In  Public  Soboobi.    Beginninga  of,  87-88. 
In  Public  Schoola,  Origin  of  moveaMOt  for.  1. 
Introdnoad  in  schools  of  Hoboken  in  1888. 104- 

Introduction  to  account  of  varioaa  esperi- 
roenta  in,  251-855. 

Lawa  in  regard  to,  paased  by  Legialaticres  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ISIO. 

More  than  mere,  ia  demanded,  aaya  Principal 
Missimer,of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  681. 

The  National  Bdncationil  AaaociatioB  dis- 
eoaa,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Califbmia,  in>  July,  1888.  851-.888. 

Necessity  at,  if  Americana  axe  to  be  skiDcd 
workmen,  87-88. 

Papers  illustrating  the  new  nMvemeat  fbr. 
given  in  Appendix  **L,"  88-88 

Plan  of  chapters  relating  to,  given,  88. 

Pies  for  the  retention  of  the  ^'  Art  Ideal "  ia. 
by  I.Bdwarda  Clarke,  868-864. 

Recommendatkma  made  by  the  Penaaylvania 
Commissloo  concerning,  1380. 

Relation  ot,  to  Boonomiea,  xclli-xevl. 

Report  on,  by  Committee  on  oonraea  of  stnay 
of  New  fork  City  Board  (see  also  Ap- 
pendix "  P,"  Pl^ier  TiS,  p.  1205^.  146-149 
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rial  Edncsti«n— Contfniied. 
a1  Committee  of  New  York  City  Board 
*eiK>rt  on,  145. 

saperint'Ddents  dlsonss,  duriDir  their 
3tiDg  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1888,  843- 

rintendeot  Wilson  planned  introdnotion   . 
In  pablic  schools  of  Washington,  101. 
D  an  anibiguoas  designation.  Dr.  Adler 
lares  the  term.  403. 

•isl  BdHcatioB   Aaa«ciftti«ii/Ac- 
nt  of  meethig  to  establish  the,  in  Balti- 
re,  Harjrland,  181-18&. 
tt  committee  on  organlz  tion  and  of  first 
oers  of,  for  1887-1888,  81»-3fB. 
itzed  November  Ist,  1887, 185-188. 
•iai    Bdacati«M    Aaa^ciatioii    of 
vr  Sermj,  Account  of  pablio  meeting 
iromote  the.  November  18»  188(1, 312-315. 
>f  first  ofllcers  of,  for  1888-1^7, 315-316. 
'lal    Ed«cati«M,  AM*ciati«a    •€ 
w  ITark  City,  Acoonnt  of  origin,  and 
ory  of  the,  from  1885,  to  close  of  1888, 
•305. 

WB  of,  209-273:  283-284. 
»f  first  officers  o£,  274, 
cations  of  the,  304-305. 
al  of  activities  of,  during  Tear  ending 
rch  31. 1888,  300-305. 

g%  from  the  Kitchen  Garden  AssooiS' 
1.265. 

ial  Kdnoaliaa  ]VI«Teas«iit,  The, 
I>eof  tbi)  summarised,  cxLviii. 
•ial  JBxp«aiii*Mn  in    schools,    Iowa 
H  providing  for,  209-210. 
■ial    laatraetiaa.    Advantage     and 
cative  power  of,  762-761. 
ial    Kaawiedse,    Worth  of,    to  a 
le,  539. 

ial  BchMl  tor  OirU,  Milwaukee. 
Kconsin,  Account  of  the,  347-353. 
•ial  6cba«l,  Philadelphia  City  School 
rd  reorgsnixedMr.  Leland's  classes  into 
I  school  as  a  part  of  the  city  school  sys- 
47.  I 

Ial  Schawl,  The  North  BcHaet 
cct,   of  Boston,    Massachusetts,  Ac-  { 
Qt'of,  compiled  from  reports,  334-344.         , 
iai  Staafcuj  Practical  suggestions  in  I 
)r  from    an   English  educator,  telling 
to  gain  time  for,  1049>1050. 
ial  Traiaias,  for  colored  children,  90. 
Is  as  ejseutial  as  for  boys,  62-63. 
:h  of  movement  for,  zziv. 
phases  of,  81. 

)f  attention  in  giving,  to  instruction  in 
methods  and  economies  of  consumption 
es»  than  those  of  production,  xcv. 
blic  Schools,  The  question  of,  consid- 
,79-81.- 

<  limiutions  in,"  The  subject  of  Presi- 
Fairchild's  admirable  address  at  San 
Cisco  was,  853-857. 

ariaas,  Tributes  to  the  men  now  de- 
Ki  who  began  in  the  United  States  the 
r  movement"    in  education,    zxziii- 

.tion,  Geaviralytothe  Appendices  to 

rolume,  509-^10. 

liaa,  to  Appendix  1, 613-514. 

cle  by  Principal  Missimer,  928-926. 

racts  from  Keports  by  Horace  Mann, 

19. 

t  II,  xxiii-cxlviii. 

report  for  1886,  by  President  Steel,  of 

delphia,  1180-1182. 

tioaa,  (see  the  several  Appendices 

lie  aepaiate  papers  contained  in  ihem). 

mirable  exnibition  of  school  work 

1    at    New   Orleans  Bxposition    by 

la  of,  213-216. 

t  from  biennial  report  by  State  Su- 

Aodent  J.  W.  Akers,  in  1886,  treating 

ceneral  importance  of  Industrial  Edu- 

.  194-107. 

;  rolatiug  to  Industrial  Expositions  in 

9,209-210,  ' 


Iawa-~Contlmied. 

hew  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
opened  in  State  Agricultural  College  of,  in 

Irria*.  Heary*  Estimate  of  New  England 
Colonists  by,  contrasted  with  that  ex* 
pressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacCarthy,  526. 
Erroneous  estimate  of  early  colonists  of  New 
England  expressed  by, in  an  address  on 
opening  of  th6  Shakespeare  fonntaln ;  the 
gift  of  Georg%  W.  Cbtldsto  Stratlbrd  in 
1887.525-526.   ^ 


«Iacahaaa,  €•!. 


of  Chicago,  1111- 


,  Aaffaatas,        

nois,  delivers  opening  address  of  Manual 
Training  Department,  of  Toledo  High 
School.  October  7. 1886, 400-404. 

Jaaaca,    H.  HI.,   Superintendent  of  scho<^s, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.     Letter  and  report  on 
Manual  Training  High  School,  by,  429^430. 
Letter  from,  to  I.  Edwanls  Clarke.  429. 

Jaascatown  Pahllc  Scha«la»  Exhibit  of 
pupils  work  fh>m,  287-288. 

Jarvia,  W^r,  Hdward,  Report  by  the  late,  on 
**  The  Value  of  Common  School  Education  to 
Common  Labor,"  referred  to,  57. 

SwkBpev,  Jaha,  ]IIr*f  Superintendent  New 
York  City  Schools,  Report  by,  on  Manual 
Training,  146. 

'Jeflieraoa.  Thanaaa,  was  the  author  of  the 
Free  tfniverslty,  the  logical  crown  of  such 
a  system  of  Free  Common  Schools  as  waa 
created  by  Horace  Mann,  576. 

JahaatoB.  LIj»  D.,  Williaas  Preataa, 
President  of  Tiilsne  University,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,    The  necessity  of  Free 

^        Common  Schools   eloquently   stated    by, 
xcix-cviii. 
quotes  firora  Socrates,  oii-cv. 

Janea,  fl.  M.  Mr.,  Superintendent,  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania^  Report  made  to,  by  H.  C. 
Missimer,  principal  of  the  High  School, 
597-602. 

Janctiaa  CIIt,  Kaaaaa,  ,  Exhibition  of 
scholars'  voluntary  work  shown,  in,  in  1883, 
217-220. 


Kaaaaa,  Jnactiaa  City,  Exhibition  of 
pupils*  voluntary  work  in  schools  of  (1883), 
21)^220. 

Kaaaaa  State  Ckrmnge,  Report  on  country 
schools  by  Committee  of,  63-64. 

''Kiadergartea,  la  th«  Bdacatlaa  af  th« 
]lliad,>'  Extracts  trom  a  paper  read  on 
the,  at  Chicago,  July.  1887,  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Beebe,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lonis- 
ville,  Kentucky,  707-70a 

Kladeraartea,  List  of  papers  on  the,  read  at 
San  Francisco,  July,  1888, 852. 
methods,  and  their  development  in  relation 

to  Industrial  Art  Education,  663-677. 
movement,  Account  of  (see  Appendix  '*  J">, 

633-708. 
Papers  and  Discussions  concerning,  read  be* 
lore  Department  of  National  Educational 
Association  at  Chicago,  July,  1887, 697. 
"Place  of  the.  in  ihe  public  school  system," 
A  "paper  by  Superintendent  MacAiister, 
read  January  20,  1887,  when  these  schools 
were  transferred  by  the  Sub-Primary  Soci- 
ety "  to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  1197- 

President  Steel,  of  Philadelphia,  urges  open- 
ing of  public,  as  part  of  city  school  system, 
173-174. 

A  primary  art  school,  659. 

Relation  of  the,  to  public  schools.  A  report 
made  by  Superintendent  Stone,  of  Spnng- 
field,  Massacntisetts,  t4)  School  Committee, 
October  30, 1886. 695-697. 

Views  of  some  American  educators  ooncera- 
ing.  693-708. 

Views  of  some  Foreign  edncatora concerning, 
679-692, 
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WLimSmr^fluftmmm^  DlaeiusioM  of  pftpen  wad 
oonoenlag,  before  the  London  Interntttionftl 
Coall»rMoe  in  1W4, 687-680. 

Kia4er||art«a«v  Prec,  Somnanrof  tkepro- 


KTMO  of  the  opening  oC  since  1873.  A  re- 
port made  to  the  iTalionnl  Conference  of 
uheriiiee  aad  Correetioiis  by  Conetaaoe 


\e]i 


Knokoniie  in  1888^  68»-6B6. 


In  pnbUe  aohooU,   Report  In  U^rvt  at  by  ' 
B^rintendont     S^^^      '     «^     -  .j 
]lMMekneet«e,l». 


teperintendont     8ton0)    of     Springili 


Proeperooit  in  Yoriono  cineo  referred  to^  xliz. 
fiotetion  of,  toHennnl  Training  Scboola.  48-^1. 


L  paper  by  Mies 
,  Neir  York,  60^ 


by,  01 
frano 


«rka  on.  by  Preotdent  Fraaeie  A.  Walker,  ' 
oi  Maawf  itnietta  Institnte  of  Technoioxy.' 
481 
8«porlntOBd«Bt  Harria,  of  St  Looia,  ineor- 
poratao  them    in  city  ayatem  of  pnblie 
•    Mhoola,48. 
Soporintendent  Bearer,  ef  Booto«,  on,  48. 

N^rMttl  •eh««ln,"  Xj  ~      " 

Gtera  A.  Batr,  of  OawegOt 
162. 

Kitekea  Oardtttto,  lorented  and  Introdnoed 
in  New  York  Ci^  by  Hias  Bmily  Hantiiig- 
ton  in  1877, 886. 
■itelMa    €}Mrdea   Aon«ci«H«ii,   Aeoonnt 
and  biatory  of  the,  begnn  in  New  York  In 
1860, 886-MB. 
Liat  of  flrit  offloera  of,  257. 
Meraed  into  the  Indoatrial  Edneatlon  Atto- 
ciation  of  Kew  York  City  in  1885,  866. 
Klenana,  l^r.  I«.  81 .,  Bztraet  from  an  article 
on  artiatio  achool    auRonndiaga    in 
noe^  7*28w 
K«nnflth.  Ki^aia,  Eloquent  apeeeh  at  Banker 

HUlby,Tererradto,541. 
KniM»   A4«ir,   Pzeeident  Boaxd  iA  Public* 
Bdnoation  of  Chicago,  atatea  legal  and  prac- 
tical objectiona  to  making  ICaanal  Training 
Bohoolapartef  pnblie  acbool^yalen,  186-I8C 
OlideotieQa   to  maanal  training  by,  eenatd- 
ered,  188^180. 

r^«k«r  VbImw,  Attitade  of.4MMiaideTed,  50. 

Attitade  of,  towarda  popilii  of  Trade  olaaaea, 
67-68. 
I««wa,  BBins  Aaale,  A  paper  read  before  \^ 
National  Indaatrial  Aasociation,  Washing- 
ton,  O.  C,  April  5th,  1888,  on  **The  fliat 
Kitchen  Garden  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,"  by, 
887-888. 
Ijcifkt^a,  Sir  Frederick,  Yice-Preaident  of 

London  '*  Ait  for  Sohoola  Aaaociation,"  0. 
liolpoie,  Komal  Hanoal  Training  School  for 

Men  and  Women  in,  673. 
Lelamd,  Mr.  Charlea  Cl«4rr«y,  Addreaa  by, 
before  the  Brighton  and  Hit  to  School  of 
Science  and  Art.  on  the  oooaaion  of  the  an- 
nnal  diatribntion  of  priaea  and  oertMcntea 
on  Jannary  IStb,  1888,  Brighton,  England, 
740-744. 

The  CilT  "Indnatrtal  School*'  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  ontoome  of  Mr.  Leland'a  ezperi- 
menta.  47. 

Bxtracta  fh>m  an  article  en  Handirovk  in 
Public  Scboola  by,  733-786. 

"  InduBlrial  Art  in  Schools,**  A  drenlar  by, 
entitled,  issaed  by  the  U.  &  Bnrean  of  Edo- 
cation  in  1882,  referred  to,  736. 

Interesting  experimenta  in  artiatio  training 
of  yonng  chUdren  begun  by,  in  PhiladeC 
pbia,  84-.m 

Lesson  taught  him  by  Cairene  children,  47. 

Letter  from,  suggeatmg  farther  dcTelopmont 

.  of  industrial  training  for  girla  and  boya  in 
the  public  schools,  737-738. 

Reference  to  his  letter  in  Appendix  *'K,'* 
2u0. 
.     Statement  by,  85. 

JBtatements  of,  aa  to  readlneas  with  which 
young  children  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
minor  »rta,  conflrmed  by  Herr  Seldel,  768. 


l^iat  of  •fltoera  'Asd  Teitclmra  csaaecred 

with  the  achedsof  the  "Society of  Btltiral 

Culture,"  of  New  York  Ci^.    See  pace-. 

480  and  505.«ML 
I«ittle«eM,  Soperiaanittait  Ctoorge  1m 

of  Newport,  &.  L,  Eztracta  from  aaaaal  re< 

porta  by.  for  18r2  and  1884-88. 1140-1151. 
Letter  from,  (1887),  137. 
EiiTieryl  Caameil  m€  B^mcatioa.  Cdc- 

dftiona  of  the  acholarahipa  annennced  aixl 

priaea  awanled   to   pufdla  In  ekacaury 

achoola  by,  1027. 
Introduction  to  aooonnt  of  annual  Price  Di^ 

tribation  in  1886,  by,  1025-1086. 
Prise  Diatribntion  to  elomeatary  aahoob  br. 

(1886).  1025-1032. 
liaeibe,  JHIao  Jaaeahiae  C.    Beport  ob  tbt- 

Art  Exhibition  ahown  at  the  (Aicago  xat^x- 

Ing  of  tlie  National  Edueatlonal  Aasodstivn 

In  1887  by,  1205-1800. 
liaa^laa,  Baalaad,  City  nmM,  «ailda  of. 

Inatitnteoliiaae^  opened  by,  1046-1017. 
i*nadam  »aar^  Hcii—ln,    Cookingofsinplr 

fooda  taught  in,  1114. 
ffjaadaa  lllaraiac  fVewn,  Leader  in  iasae  of, 

September  20tli,  1886,  reriewing  fliTorably 

Part  I  of  this  Report^  referred  to,  zkTiL 
liaadaa  TiaMs,  Extracta  ftom  report  br  the, 

of  a  aottfereneeon  **  Teohnieal  Iattnieti»D. " 

held  by  educators  and  practical  artisass  in 

KoTomber,  1887, 10gi-i06B. 
Leader  in  iaaue  of,  September  20tli,  1881L  Ki^- 

Tiewing  favorably  Part  I  of  this  Bepwt, 

referred  to,  xxTiL 
Beferenee  to  artlole  te.  B4L 
E<«aiaiaaa.     Number  and  edncalioiial  pro»- 

peeta  ef  the  white  boya  of  sehool  age  in,  ct. 
Yalne  ufpublio  af^ools  to  chiMren  oT,  ty^ 
■«aw4ea,  Hina  If.  BT.    Report  liy,  nf  two  vf ar«' 

work  introducing  Indnatriai  Edaratiim  io 

Hoboken  aehoola,  164-165. 
liBclKey,  9aiMriatMi4eBt  Cle*rge  J.,  cf 

Pittabnrgh.  Pennaylvaaia.  -Beport  oa  In 

dnatrtal  Education  In  Soboolf  of  Peans)  i 
.  vanin  by,  1331-1238. 


HaflAliater, 


Amerlateadcaf  «IaaMa,  M  ii- 
s,  wincaasia,  Thectrmastano  s 


attending  the  oallingof,  ftom  MUwaakea  to 

Philadelphia,  IxxTlir 
reihrredtOk80. 
MacAllat»r,  Jaaaea»  SMcviaiaadeaf  cf 

Scboola  of,  Philadelphia,  PeansylTaaia,  Hi»- 
torieal  atatementa  by,  Ixxviii-lxxxix. 
PAPSB8,rro..Br, 
"The  Kindergarten  In  the  public  school  tT»- 

tern,**  1187-1201 
"Manual  Training  in  Seholaatio  and  Social 

relaUons,'*  1172-117& 
ProgrimnM  iaaned  Vy.  for  guidance  sf  Phi!  ^ 

delphiateaohere  in  preparing  for  theexliib  • 

tlon  of  school  InduaMal work  (1888).  233-&V 
TItlea  of  a  course  of  loeturea  giren  to  teackrn 

•f  Phihidelphia  aehoola.  darinc  1880.  Ixrxit 
Firat  official  lepoit  of  PhlUidelpbia  scbc^ii 

for  1883,  by.  referred  to,  166.    (%ee  also  Ai>- 

pendlz  "P.*^  paper  vi.  pngea  1168-lltt.) 
Bxtraota  from  report  by,  ferSie  year  1888. 118!^ 

1808. 
Befevenee  to  hia  Ibraier  veportB  of  Pfailad<-i 

phia  aehoola.  by,  IxxTii. 
Beport  for  1888  of  Philadelphia  sehooU,lxxT)- 

lixxix. 
PBMiDirrDKKXKi.IagnTU'i*,  In  address  betbre 
Department  of  Superinteadeaee,  K.  £■  A  . 
dufiug  annual  meeting  in  Philsdelpfcx 
f  arch  26, 1801,  aumaoar&ea  the  moTi 


March  26. 1801.  aumaoar&ea  the  moTeamt^ 
oompriaed  in  the  new  edneatlon,  exxri. 
alao  dMcnsaea  tlie  Importance  of  derelvpin-; 
an  appreciation  of  the  BeantifBl  ia  NAcnir 
and  In  Art,  exxrii. 
MaeArtkar,  Haa.  Arthar,  glres  open>r£ 
addiese  at  exhibition  in  1888,  of  W^ishatti.ti 
aehool  work,  242. 
prealdeaand  reada  a  paper  at  the  Ont  ?«<>•  ' 
meeting  of  the  National  Indoatrial  Aaeciv 
$ion,  April  8»  1888.  fa. ^^^ ,  r> 
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niaeCartiiyf  Her*  B*  F.  n«,  of  Birminghain, 
SBglana,  Address  by,  on  Onmth  of  Bn> 

f;ltoh  snd  Amerioan  Edacatioikal  Ideals," 
88t,S8-28. 
nacnaUiT,  Tli«aias   ]labiii||t«ii,  Qaota- 
tion  from  A  speech  by,  urging  the  education 
of  the  people,  608. 
3tcClcll«a«  €»«■•  Oc^rge  II  ••  when  Gk>rer- 
nor  of  Kew  Jersey,  promoted  in  many  ways 
Indastrisl  Art  Development.  149. 
WhOe   GoYemor  of   Kew  Jersey,  initiated 
movem«mt  reeolting  in  Industrial  AssooIa- 
tion  of  that  S  tote, 


Inglii 


mack,  W.  S*t  Snperintendentof  schools  of  Mo- 

line,  nUnois,  holds  annual  exhibitions  of 

pupils  industrial  work  done  in  accordance 

witii  definite  plans,  220^225. 

Paper  on  "Hand  and  Eye  Training  in  Public 

Schools."  by.  98S-087. 
pointa  out  the  close  relation  of  drawing  to 
school  industrial  work,  223. 

lllHekeHmi«»  lliao  Oonataiiee,  An  historical 
anmmary  of  the  progress  of  founding  ftee 
Kiudergartene  in  the  United  Stotes  since 
1873  byJHNMnS.  ^ 

mac  If  ab,  iHr.  S,  F.,  Director  of  Iron-work  in 
Waahlngton  Schools.  xoL 

RIaacheafer,  Kaslaao,  **  Art  for  Schools  As- 
■    ■     'of.  fir  — 


sociatlon  " 


718-727. 


lllana»  Boracct  A  concise  summary  of  the 
topics  treated  in  the  12tfa  and  find  report 
made  bj,  aa  Secretary  State  Board  of  Bdn- 
caUon,  kassachusetts,  541-648. 

Argumenta  of,  in  his  12th  Report  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  present  conditions  ss  to  those  of 
Lia  own  day,  642. 

Contrast  shown  between  the  promises  of,  and. 
after  fifty  years  trial,  the  results  of  his  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  014-617. 

IMfflculties  orercome  by,  In  his  efforts  to  es- 
tablish fireepubllc  common  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 823. 

Extracts  from  letter  by,  desoriptlYe  of  his  early 
schooling.  70-72. 

Sxtraota  fiom  some  of  the  series  of  remark- 
able reports  made  annually  (1837-1848)  by, 
518-873. 

Bxtracts  firom  writings  of,  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation and  the  community,  91-82. 

Hiatory  of  the  derelopment  of  the  common 
schools  of  Maasachusetts  created  by,  aa  re- 
cited by  Secretary  Dickinson  and  referred 
to  by  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  575-577. 

Increase  of  wealth  andfKypulatton  in  our  day 
add  emphasis  to  the  arguments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children  adyanced  by.  527. 

Introduction  to  extracts  firom  Annual  Seports 
by,  515-518. 

liife-long  purpose  ot,  61 6L 

Massachusetts  Stote  Board  of  Education  an- 
nounce that  the  election  in  1848  to  Congress 
of;  has  compelled  his  reslgidttion  as  their  Sec- 
ietary.548. 

The  modem  develt^ment  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States  foreshadowed,  indicated. 
and  urged  fh>m  1837  to  1844  in  the  reports 
by.  617. 

Predicts  immense  growth  of  the  United 
States.  673. 

reference  to.  xxxir. 

The  results  due  to  a  large  immigration  of  for- 
eigners in  Massachusetts  have  essentially 
modified  the  conditions  of  the  problem  he 
undertook  to  solve.    See  pages  023  and  027. 

Showing  how  threateningdangersarising  from 
Inflaz  of  an  alien  population  may  be  ayerted, 
reference  to  arguments  by.  518. 

shows  changing  ratio  of  Massachusetts  in 
sise,  wealth,  and  population,  to  the  new 
States,  548-548. 

Socialiat  sophistries  confuted  by,  542. 

Statement  of  the  puiposes  and  methods  of, 
mada  by  Mr.  Bonham  in  Chapter  X  of  his 
book  on  ''Industrial  Liberty. '^607-810. 

Statue  of.  in  front  of  Stote  House  in  Boston. 
Massacnnsetts,  515. 

A  summary  of  the  extracto  ttom  reporto  by, 
917-518. 
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Haaa,  BTarace— Continued. 

Tour  of  inspection  in  1843  of  Boropean  sys- 
tems of  education  by ,518-628. 

Tribute  to.  by  Bev.  Dr.  May  o,  576. 

Was  the  author  of  the  modem  ftxse  common  ' 
schools,  Just  as  Thomas  Jefi'ersun  waa  of  the 
free  University.  570. 
niaanlaa,  IHisa.  Fapereatltled  "  WhatFrdbel 
did  for  young  children,"  read  by,  before 
London  International  Conference  in  1884. 
079. 
**IIIanHal   Ijabar   Schaala*'*     Season  for 

inevitoble  failure  of,  45. 
Maaaal  Traiaian,  Advantages  of  instruo- 
tion  in,  recited  by  Superintendent  Seaver, 
Ixvi-lxvii. 

Brief  summary  of  the  movement  for,  down  to 
1888, 1215-1218. 

Conference  on,  held  byKew  England  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Workers,  Boston,  April 
8  to  11. 1881,  oxxxviii-cxlL 

Different  meanings  attached  to  the  term,  liL 

**Tho  educational  value  of,"  A  report  by 
Committee  on  Pedagogics  at  Kashville. 
July,  1888,  on,  931-930^ 

*'  The  educational  value  oC"  the  Kashville  re- 
port on,  criticised  by  Dr.  Woodvard  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  jUi-lxv. 

Experimento  in  and  final  adoption  of;  by  au- 
thorities of  Girard  CoUege,  448-480. 

Extracto  ^m  an  address  concerning,  by  Prof. 
C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St  Louis,  given  by  re- 
quest in  Boston.  December  10. 1885, 772-777. 

Methods  of.  tought  in  Workingman's  School. 
New    York,  under   direction  of  Professor 
•      Felix  Adler  in,  1887, 503.  ' 

The  movement  for  introduction  of,  in  schools 
the  logical  result  of  the  movement  for  In- 
dustrial Art  Drawing  begun  in  1870, 87. 

Plea  for  introduction  of  in  public  schools ;  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  New 
York  Training  College  for  Teachers,  1211- 
1213. 

The  Physiology  of;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Birch- 
Hirschfelder.  of  Leipsic.  890-901 . 

The  Psychology  of;  a  paper  by  Dr.  William 
T.Hwris,  905:910. 

Purpose  of,  defined  by  Professor  Woodward, 

Bepo'rt  in  approval  of,  by   Superintendent 

John  E.  Bradley,  of  Minneapolis,  200-202. 
Status  of  the  movement  for,  as  shown  by  offi- 
cUI  reporto  in  1888  and  1880, 1215-1235. 
nianaal  Traiaia«  Biah  Acha^l  of  Clove- 
land.  Ohio,  Opened  February,  1880.  Account 
of;  488-447. 
Of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Account  of;  428^432. 
Of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Account  of, 
432-437. 
Maanal  Traiaias  Hlyh  8chaala«  opened 

as  public  schools  in  several  cities.  355. 
IHaaaal  Traiaiaji  in  Cansnsan  Schaala, 
Beport  on,  by  New  York  committee,  1205- 

naaaal  Traiaiay  ia  Fraace,  Extracto 
from  the  account  of  the  beginnings  and  pro- 
gress of,  by  M.  Salicis.  Inspector-General, 
1128-1128. 

In  schools  of  Paris.  France,  1128. 
IHaaaal  Traiaian  la  PaMic  Schauta  of 
various  cities  snd  towns,  Summary  of  sta- 
tistics of,  collected  by  committee  of  New 
York  City  Board  of  EducaUon  (1887).  1200- 
1210. 
Maaaal  Traiaiaa  PaMIc  Schaal  ia 
]laltiaiar«,  narylaad,  compiled  from 
auQual  reports.  A.ccount  of  the.  357-306. 

The  committee  called  for  by  Mr.  Joshua  Plas- 
kilt  report  in  fisvor  of  founding  a  Manual 
Training  School.  July  19. 1883, 368-359^, 

The  Baltunore  City  Council.  October.  1883,  on 
motion  of  John  B.  Wents,  Esq.,  direct  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic Manual  Training  School,  368. 

Conditions  of  admission  to,  and  detailed 
courses  of  instruction  In  the,  390-390. 

Financial  stotementpf,  for ^jB84  "^ 
397-398.  Digltizecfby^ 
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ported by  Mr.  James  H.  Baker  in  1887, 840- 
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held  in  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Huboken.  New  Jersey,  in  1886. 184. 

marble,  Albert  P.,  Superintendent,  Worces- 
ter, Massaciiusetts.     Address  by,  entitled 
*  Presumption  of  Brains,  "  referred  to,  74. 
Extracts  from  a  critical  paper  on  *'  Industrial 
Education  as  part  of  the  common  suhool 
course"  by,  017-021. 
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ing in  the  schools,  987-073. 
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ods by,  683-877. 
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authority  concemlngKindergarten, 870. 
Paper  on  drawing  by,  868. 
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first  committees,  with  a  summary  of  the 
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nmryland  State  BTorosal  School  Bulld- 
iag,  Baltimorr,  Artistic  attractiveness 
of,  when  under  charge  of  Dr.  M.  A.  K  ewell,  7, 


RfaeoB,  Mr.  W.  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  eeeondA 
.  resolntionsatChioago,  apprvnng  "Part  I,' 
xxxi. 
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1133-1136. 
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suggested  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  or* 
Boston,  to  be  used  instead  of  "Manaal 
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class  of  schools,  Ixv-lxxri. 
In  the  city  of  Boston.  A  plan  fbr  a,  Ixxi- 
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JHechaaical  Tra4lee,  How  are  gradnates  of 
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present  obstacles  exist!  81-88. 
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charge  of  the  proposed  School  of  Potterj. 
cxlx. 
Address  by.  before  U.  S.  Potter*s  Aseodation, 
January,  1800,  referred  to.  cxix-cxx. 

mitoa,  «IohB,Quotation  franr "  Paradise  Lost '^ 
bv,  306. 

nil waahee,  Wleeoaela,  Aoeonnt  of  the  In- 
dustrial Schoiil  for  girls  in,  A  history  of  tea 
years'  experience.  n7-353. 
Brief  statement  by  R.  C.  Spencer.  Em|.,  Presi- 
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ation. 205-208. 

niaer,  D.  O.,  Rer.  A.  A.,  Co5perates  with 
Superintendent  I'hilbrick  and  Ur.  Perkios 
in  introducing  drawing  in  schools  of  Bosios 
and  Massachusetts,  xxxiv. 
seconds  lesolntitas  ottisted  in  Chicngo  is 
mHmorv  of  the  late  Professor  Smith,  xltiiL 
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intwndent  John  B.  Bradley,  indosings  re- 
port in  favor  of  introducing  M^'nasTxTais- 
ing  in  the  High  School  of.  100-104. 

niealaaer,  H.  C.,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Erie,  Penney  Ivsnia,  "Edncational  Ideals " 
discussed  by,  025-020. 
Report  of  occupations  pursued  by  gradoatet 
or  his  school  as  recorded  by.  S08-602. 

nitchell,  Mr.  T.  MaeoB,  Superintendeot  of 
Manual  Department  or  Girard  College,  4G0 
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See  alM>  page  210. 
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220-226. 

IHoaielalr  Tcchaleal  School,  Bepnn  of, 
by  Mr.  John  V.  Shaw,  kistructor  <18M).  157- 
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lllorley,  Mr.  Joha,  Befldenoy  of  Engilth  pro- 
vision for  Technical  EducMion.  pointed  oat 
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107-108. 

Report  for  1882  by  Superintendent  Harring- 
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Superintendent  Harrington  in  report  for  1886 
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School  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Bom 
of  Education  lor  1884,  1885  (see  also  page 
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State  Superintendent,  referred  to,  30. 


New  Bagland,  early  settlers  of,   Estimates 
of,  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Irving,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  MacCarthy,  525. 537. 
Tribute  to  early  colonista  of,  by  an  English 
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1153-1161. 
Extracts  from  1886  report  by  Superintendent 
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189-140. 
Industrial  Training  begun  in,  188. 
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Industrial  Association  of,  Account  of,  265-305. 
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of,  in  1888.  1311-1312. 
Niekaia,  illr.  Gearge  Ward,  The  late,  re- 
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Marble.  186-137.  n^n^nif> 
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•■■aha,  ITelmuilia,  A  Kftnnal  Tninias  de- 
partment added  to  the  High  School  In,  79. 
Mannal  Training  High  Sehool  in,  42»-i32. 
Keportof  committee  on  Manual  Training  in, 
430-432. 
Ordtrar,  Praf.  S»  n.«  oifen  reoolutionB  at 
Topeka  meeting  of  K.  K  A.  in  16M,  approv- 
ing Part  I  of  tfaie  Beport,  zxx. 
referred  to  hy  Dr.  Mayo«  aa  at  bead  of  Indus- 
trial Department  of^Tnlane  Uniyereity,  oxi. 
Oaweaa,  N«w  Yark.    Origin  of  the  fiunons 
Normal  School  in,  577. 


Paddack,  Sarak  Saado,  An  hiatorieal  r6- 
Bam6  of  the  progreea  of  Indoatrial  and 
Technological  Training  in  Enropo  by,  976. 
Pane,  Mr.  Smtmem  A.,  Haater  of  the  Dwight 
School,  Bo<«ton,  reporta  on  wood-working 
lessons  in  that  school,  lft-19. 
Paisley,  Scatlaad,  Striking  contrast  in  peo- 
ple of,  showing  evil  effects  of  remoying  the 
children  from  school,  630-531. 

Yalne  of  schools,  strikingly  shown  by  experi- 
ence of,  530-581. 
Paria,  France,Extent  of  Manual  Training  in 
schools  of,  1128. 

School  in  Rae  Tonmefort,  Methods  of  in- 
struction in,  1127-1128. 
Parkia,  Sir.  George  R.,  Summary  of  an  ar* 
tide  in  the  Century  Magasine  for  Septem* 
ber,  1888,  by,  on  the  famona  achool  or  Up- 
pingham, England,  729-731. 
Panea,  Prafeanar  Maiaa  If.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    Striking  paper  on  *'  Econo- 
mics AY>m  the  Standpoint  of  Consumption." 
read  at  the  1890  meeting  in  Washington,  D. 
C.by.xclil. 
Paal,  E.  A.,  Letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Paul, 
Principal  Washington  High  School,  102-108. 
Peabady,  Illfao.  Elisabeth  P.,  An  appeal* 
by,  to  American  Workingmen,  687. 

issues  an  edition  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lec- 
ture in  connection  with  a  plea  for  FrSbel's 
Kindergarten.  635. 

Letter  flrom,  warmly  endorsing  Miss  Emma 
Marwedel  and  ber  work  in  Kindergarten, 
670. 

A  plea  for  Frobel'a  Kindergarten,  by,  658-482. 
Peadletan,  IVliaa  Ckarlatte,  Chairman  sab- 
committee.  Report '  'On  Sewing'*  made  by.  to^ 
Philadelphia  Public  Education  Association 
(1H80),  991-994. 
Peaaaylrania,    BeparC    aa    ladaatrial 
Edacatlan  made  to  the  Legislature  of,  by 
special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  1887, 1225-1235. 
Perklaa,  Eoq..  Ckaflea  Callakan,  Concise 
summary  of  the  life  work  and  distinguished 
public  services  of  the  late,  xl.  xli. 

coM>peratea  with  Superintendent  Philbrick 
and  Dr.  Miner  in  introducing  drawing  in 
schools,  xxxiv. 

In  his  devotion  to  the  public  intoresta,and 
his  promotion  of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
was  an  ideal  citizen,  xli. 

Letter  i^om,  acknowledging  receipt  of  **  Part 
I"  of  this  Report,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

List  of  offices  held  by  and  honors  conferred 
upon,  xl. 

Mention  of  the  accident  which  caused  the 
death  of,  xxxix. 

The  name  o(l  must  be  ever  associated  with 
the  rise  of  "the New  Education"  move- 
ment, xxxix. 

The  years  given  by,  to  service  on  the  school 
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To,  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  in- 
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Drawing  in  American  Schools  is  largely  due, 
xlL 

Tribute  to  the  latcs  xxxviit-xli. 

was  a  prolific  author  on  Art  Topics.  See 
pages  xl  and  zlL 


PerrTfHr.W.  S..  of  Worceater.lfaandbnaeiti, 
Presidentof  toe  Art  Department  at  meeting 
of  N.  K  A.  in  Chicago,  1887;  Extracts 
fnm  paper  on  **  Drawing  in  High  Sebools  ** 
by.  1*5-1287. 
Pent,  llliaaia,  Progmnme  of  coarse  of  iadas- 
trial  work  for  boys  and  girla  in  arhoola  •t 
193-lOi. 

Superintendent  E.  L.  Barton  deaoribea  origin 
and  development  of  Indnatrial  Trakdng  in 
aehoola  of,  191-194. 
Pkelaa,  Haa.  Urilliaaa  ^Talier,  Sxtnet« 
from  the  address  at  Palenon,  New  Jccaey, 
June  6tb.  1688,  by,  24-25. 

Speech  at  Paterson,  by,  referred  to,  20. 
Pkilaidelpkia*  Peaaarlvaaia,  Aoeonatof 
Manual  Training  School  of;  opened,  1885, 
432-437. 

The  awthetio  training  given  in  the  city  Man- 
ual Training  Scbom  in,  noted  by  itaperin- 
tendent  Seaver,  Izx. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Saper- 
intendenoe  held  in,  in  1891.  ProcecdbigB  o^ 
oxxi-^xxxT. 

Annual  Beport  for  1889  by  Superintendent 
Jameo  MacAliater  of,  Ixxvl-Inxix. 

A  new  departure  in  school  system  of,  168. 

Calling  of  Superintendent  Jamea  MacAliater 
from  Milwaukee,  Wisoonain,  to  take  charge 
of  spools  of,  160. 

Comprehensive  exhibition  in  1888  of  eohool  in- 
.  dnstrial  work  in,  282-230. 

Industrial  Art  School  ot  Beperta  of  Commit- 
tee and  of  Director  of  (for  1886),  170-180. 

Industrial  education  in  the  City  oC  Extract! 
fh>m  annual  reports  of  City  Sdiool  anthori- 
tiea  ahowing  the  progress  at,  1163-1806. 

Indoatrial  School,  of.  City  School  Board  re- 
organised Mr.  Leland's  olasses  into  tbi^ 
school  aaa  partof  the  City  School  system,  47. 

Influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  upon 
the  educational  movenent  in,  refexred  to, 
Ixxvii. 

Introduction  of  Drawing  in  sohoola  of,  lefetnd 
to,  165. 

Introduction  to  the  statementa  aiade  by  city 

•  educational  anthoritiea,  aa  to  IndnstrisI 
Education  in  the  public  schocda  of  the  City 
of,  1168-1164. 

Peculiar  organisation  of  Public  School  system 
of,  previous  to  1888, 166. 

Profesaor  James  MacAliater  resigns  the  Sn-  . 
perintendency  of  the  schools  of,  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  The  Drexel  InstitaU 
(1891),lxxxix-xc 

Public  Education  Association  oi;  989-1016. 

Summary  of  school  statlatica  ot  for  1889, 
Ixxxvil. 

What  was  done  towards  Industrial  Edntetiou 
in,  down  to  1885,  167. 
PkUkHck,  lili.  !».,  Jaka  Btadley,  Dis- 
tinguished official  noftitlana  at  hosM  and 
In  Europe,  held  by  the  late,  xxxiv. 

Honor  J  awarded  to^  In  Europe^  xxxv. 

Important  educational  poaitiona  held  by,  sad 
honors  conferred  upon,  xxxvl. 

Public  Memorial  Service  held  In  Boatoa.  No- 
vember 6, 1886^  in  honor  of  the  hite,  Utstot 
epeakers  at  the,  xxxvii-xxxviiL 

Public  tributes  to  the  memory  at,  xxxri- 
xxxviU. 

Reference  to,  hy  Mr.  Whlttier,  xzvilL 

Referred  to^  89. 

Story  of  his  life  as  told  hy  Mr.  Tucker,  xxjx- 
xxxvl. 

Title  of  the  volume  issued  containing  tbe 
memorial  addreaaes  in  honor  of  tbe  bte, 
xxxviiL 

Tribute  to,  with  conoiae  anmmary  of  hifl  con- 
tributions to  the  progreas  of  Education  in 
the  United  Stotes,  xxxUi-xzxvtti. 
Pkia,  Jaka,  A  piaotical  guide  for  the  self 

teaching  of  Mechanics  hy.  747-751. 
<•  Pictarea  l^r  Sekaale,»  Variona  edooationil 
uses  of,  Buggeated  hy  SagUah  OooinJttM, 
10. 
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ibllt,  nir*  J«shva«  Hember  of  the  Board 
of  School  CommiBsloners  of  Baltimore, 
mores  for  a  oommittee  to  iiiYeatifEato  the 
subject  of  public  school  iDdnstrial  trainlDg, 
April  24.  3888.358. 

vfuiTf  Air  lijoa,  Reyiewa  Lord  Arm- 
strong's ai-ticle  eutitlrd,  '*  The  Vague  Cry 
for  Technical  Ednoation,"  1073>1077. 
I,  Mimi  Adfiline  Taleatine,  A  paper 
by,  entitled,  "In  Paris  GftUeries,"  read  at 
the  1889  meetings  of  the  Masaachnsetts  Art 
Teachers'  Association,  1280-1282. 
fcper  on  '*  Inflaence  of  Drawing  on  Charac- 
ter," read  at  annnal  meeting  of  Art  Teach- 
ers* Assooiation  in  1884  by,  1264-1270. 
pr,  Mr.   Willlana  A.,.  Secretary  New 
Tork    Indnstrial    Kdncation   Assooiation. 
ReporU  by,  28»-205. 
era.  The  Etrnscan,  038. 
Two  famoua.  Palisay  and  Delia  Bobbia,  010. 
err,  9ch««l  •!;  At  the  annual  meeting, 
January,   1891,  the  U.  8.  Pottera*  Associa- 
tion decide  to 'establish  a,  oxix. 
^rty,  A  needless  evil,  552. 
ell,  Wns«  B*,  Superintendent,  introduces 
industrial  tralninc  in  schools  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (1885-1^),  101. 
ans  and    rireots  the  great  exhibition  of 
Boholam'  industrial  work  shown  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1889, 236. 

A.  Teachers'  Manual  of  Manual  Training" 
issued  by,  for  teachers  in  public  schools  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  xci-xcii. 
kea  pait^  with  an  exhibition  of  work  of 
WashinstoB  public 'Bchoolpupils, in  Boston 
"  Conference  on  Manual  Training,"  April, 
1891,  oxxxTiii. 

■ary  Scholia,  Application  of  Frobel's 
principles  to  the,  a  paper  read  at  Chicago, 
July.  1887,  by  Miss  Kate  L.Brown,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  702-706. 

^erly.  Clalma  of  education  in  relation  to 
"righto  "of,  688-638. 

Uication  the  source  of,  539,  see  also  555-559. 
tarces  of,  534. 

lie  Bdac«ti«a.  Fundamental  Principles 
underlying.  968-964. 

lie  Bdncatian  Aa««ci«ti«ii,  im  Phila- 
delphia.  Introduction  to  series  of  Re- 
porto  made  by  Miss  Pendleton,  Secretary 
of  the,  989-991. 

lie  Bdacatiaa  9ocfety  of  New  ITork 
City,  (1888).  1017-1020. 
lie  Free  8ch»ola«  Beasons  stated  for 
giving  Appendix  "I"  wholly  to  argu- 
mento  in  raror  of  the  claims  of,  on  the 
public,  xclx. 

lie  MaBval  Trainins  Seho«l  as  a 
part  of  a  City  Public  School  system,  first 
proposed    by  President   M.  A.  jNTewell,  of 
Baltimore,  at  Louisville,  1877, 82. 
lie  8eli««l,   The  fraiatian  •€  the, 
effected  through  private  experiments  began 
by  private  citiaens,  29-39. 
lie  School  IHetliMla.    General  dissatis- 
faction with,  in  1870,  L 
lie  8clio«ia,  ArtEdueationin,  A  paper  on. 
by  President  Jamea  MacAlister  of  Drezel 
Institute,  read  before  Philadelpbia  meeting 
of  Superintendents,  (1891),  cx»ii. 
dginning  of  demand  for  Industrial  Training 
in.  13-25. 

eginnings  of  Industrial  Education  in,  re- 
ferred to,  97-98. 

Iiaracter  of  attendance  on,  largely  affected 
by  local  surroundings,  77. 
Iiaracter   of   recent  combined    opposition 
to.  510. 

sllections  of  inexpensive  artistic  ol^ects 
for  illustration  in,  now  possible,  6. 
n  early  experiment  in  giving  Manual  Edu- 
cation in,  described  by  L.  H.  Marvel,  967-973. 
or  programmes  of  courses  of  drawing  to  be 
given  in  all  grades  of,  see  papers  by  Messrs. 
Carter.  CUrf  ,  and  Bailey,  pages  1243, 1253, 
and  1275. 

unction  of,  diaeasaed  by  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  at  Chicago,  in  1887. 814-817. 


Pablic  8elia«la— Continued. 

Hand  work  in,  An  article  on,  by  Mr.Charlea 

Godfrey  Leland,  733-736.  * 

How  Induatrial  Education  will  bene^t  the. 

M8. 
Industrial  Training  for,  68-69. 
Industrial  Training  in,  desirable,  see  address 

of  William  Walter  Phelps,  at  Paterson, 

ll^ew  Jersey,  24-26. 


CarUsIe,  60-61. 
Manual  Training  in^Bxtracts  from  paper  by 

Professor  Thomas  Davidson  on,  801-894. 
May  technical  education  be  taught  in,  964. 
Methoda  of  inatmotion  in,  closely  studied  and 

criticised  by  American  Educators.  29-34. 
Keed  of  Art  training  in,  recited  by  President 

MacAlister.  oxxvL 
Normal  Drawing  Clasaea  for  teachers  of,  li. 
The  new  departure  in  Education  in,  87-42. 
Objection  to  teaching  of  tradea  in,  atated  by 

Dr.  S.  E.  White.  904-966. 
Origin  of  movement  for  industrial  training 

in,l. 
The  place  Manual  Training  ahonld  oocupy  in 

a  system  of,  the  topic  discussed  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  &  1887,  807-880. 
Possibilities  for  Art  training  in,  suggested, 

4-5. 
Practical  auggestions  for  tb#  promotion  of  art 

training  in,  oy  Dr.  MacAliater,  oxxvlL 
Belationa  between  the  Preas  and  the,  xxix- 

zxx. 
The  relation  of  private  organisations  to  the, 

806-807. 
"The  achool  the  symbol  of  the  State."  cxxv. 
Special  technical  schools  should  supplement, 

965-966. 
Studies  in  each  school  must  be  adapted  to 

character  and  length  of  attendance,  77-78. 
Suggestions  aato  we  influence  on*  the  taatea 

and  manners  of  the  people  made  poasiblo 

by  the  training  given  in  the,  713-715. 
Teaching  of  hutoric  ornament  and  deaign 

In.l27£-1280. 
Theory  and  limitationa  of,  560-671. 
Two  new  classes  of,  proposed,  49. 
What  the.  have  done  for  Masaachuaetts.  572. 
Pablie     «•  Trade  >»     and    ••  Teeiinieai  »> 

8cha«la,  Possibility  of  both,  suggested.  84. 


RadTaeiie,  decorated  walls  and  made  designs 

for  looms.  650-651. 
•'Beady,  BaniBei,  Haaae  «ar  Oirla»  in 
Baltimare,  n  aryland,  presided  over 
by  Miss  Helen  J.  Bowe,  mentioned  as  an 
*'  Ideal"  Orphans*  Home,  xlix-L 
Wtmporu  Extract  ttom  a,  on  the  opening  of 
free  Kindergartena   in  the  United  States; 
made  to  the  National  Conference  of  Char* 
Itiea  and  Corrections  at  St.  Paul,  in  I860, 
by  Constance  Mackensle.  603-690. 
The  Nashville,  Described  andconaidered,  Ivi. 
Beporl,  Part   I.  •£  tliin,  Correapondence 
concerning,  xxvii-xxix. 
Plan  and  contenta  o£  summarised  xxvi-xxvii. 
Reception  accorded  to.  xxvii. 
Resolutions  approving,  xxx-xxxi. 
The  several  editions  o£  deacribed,  xxxi-xxxil. 
Part  If.  af  tiiia.   Changes  noted  in 

the  purpose  and  plan  of,  xcviil-xcix. 
necessarily  reflects  cootemporary  move- 
ments, xxxii. 
Purposes  of.  summarised,  cxlvil. 
Summary  of  order  of  arrangements  of 
the  chapters  and  appendicea  of,  cxll- 
cxlvlt. 
Beporta,  Aaaaal,   Extracts  from,  by  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  when  Secretary  of  theMassa- 
chusett^SUte  Board  of  Education  (1837- 
1848),  519-578. 
The  aeveral  classes  of  Government,  briefly 
charaoterUedL  zxv. 
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Rcpablic,  Am  the  raler*  of  «,  ara  oImmh  from 
tb«peoplet  all  Uie  people  Bhonld  beedneated, 
567. 
Common  SohooU  are  the  hope  of  tlie»  saya 

Cbaaneey  M.  Depew,  570-580. 
How  leuoranoe  threatene  the,  607. 
In  a,  all  oitiaena  must  be  edneated,  502. 
In  a,  not  onlyelementarr  bat  higher  educa- 
tion matt  be  provided  for,  582. 
The  word,  a  synonym  for  a  State  governed  by 
a  conetitatlon,  whloh  dependa  for  aecarity 
en  the  intelUgenee  and  allegiance  of  Free 
dUsena,5m 

B«VHe  P«dac«si««c,  Pnria.  Tribnte  to 
Dr.  Philbrickln  iaene  of  Karoh  IStii,  1886, 
ofthe,xsxviL 

Bice,  David  B.,  Bnperintending  Principal  of 
Sohoola  of  noboken.  reperta  en  Drawing 
and  Indnetriai  BdncaUon  (1886).  169-16*. 

Bickoir,  Ban.  Aadnw  J.,  la  made  Princi- 
pal of  Workingman'a  School,  Kew  York 
City,  in  1887, 471. 

B«ac«e,  B.  P.*  Pr«r«an*r  Sir  BLenry  B., 
Addre«8  on  Technical  Bdnoation  by,  at 
Prize  distrCbntion.  Liverpool,  1886. 1028-1031. 

BMUiiter,  Br.,  afamoos  English  artist.    The 
.   great  schooltoom  at  Uppingham  ia  deco- 
rated with  a  series  of  noble  paintings  by, 
731. 

B«we,  Uliaa  Balen  M^  Principal  of  the 
"Sam Del  Ready  Home  fbr  Orpnan  G-irls" 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  zlix-L 

Bowell,  Mr*  Fr«iiii«  in  charge  of  Boston 
"  Whittling  School,"  13. 

Badd,  BieCKaaily  P.,  Superintendent  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston, 
Massachosetts,  837. 

Bae  Taaraefan,  Par  la,  Fraaee,  School 
in.  Methods  of  Manual  Training  followed 
in  the,  1127-1 12& 

Baakle,  Presideat,  Reference  to  the  engges- 
•  tion  of,  as  to  the  philosophy  underlying  all 
edacational  methods,  261. 

BaslKia,-  Br.  Jalia,  President  of  London 
'*  Art  for  Schools  Associatlen."  ft. 

Baaaelif  Governor,  of  Massachnaatts,  addresses 
the  "Conference  on  Manual  Training"  in 
Boston,  April  8th,  1881,  cxszix. 


Soneritttendettt  of  Town, 
»f  Department  of  Super- 
-18iK^  cxzii. 


•aMa,  Beary,  Stote  Soj 
chosen  President  of 
intendenoe  for  1891-] 

Paper  resd  by.  at  Phihulelphia  meeting  (1881), 
cxxil. 
Salicia,  Boaaiear  Oaatave  Adalf^e,  In- 
spector-Utnbral  of  Manual  Training  in 
France.  Biographical  notice  of,  by  Dr. 
NichoUs  Murray  Butler.  1123-1124. 
Schaai  Exhikitiaaa,  The  Centennial  Ideal 
of;  207. 

Changes  in  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word, 
considered.  207-308. 

doscriptien  of  those  of  Schools  of  Kew  Haven, 
Connecticut,  225-227. 

Difference  in  purpose  of,  of  scholars*  indus- 
trial work,  220. 

Interesting  Industrial,  by  pupils  of  the  Hiffh 
.School  of  West  Boylston,  Jiassaohuaetts, 
227-231. 

Industrial  work  done  on  detlnite  plans  for, 
shown  by  scholars  in  MoUne,  Illinois  (1888). 
220-225. 

Industrial  voluntary  work  shown  in,  by 
scholars  in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  1883, 217- 
220. 

The  Manual  Tmining  Ideal  of.  208. 

Of  scholars'  work.  Limitations  of.  281. 

Plans  of  the  Moline,  given  in  detail.  220-32& 

The  Provincial  Ideal  of,  207. 
Schoal  liikrary,  begun  in  the  Boylston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, High  School  by  exhibition  of 
scholars'  work,  228-230.       • 

Far  reaching  influence  of  one.  in  the  High 
School  of  Northampton.  Massachusetts, 
estoblished  before  IMO,  22». 


Schaaia,   American,  H«w,  hnprean  a 
eduoatorfttaa  Australia,  cxxxvi. 

Art  ooUeetioBs  for.  The  Maneheater  Mn- 
seum  provides  lendlnc,  lH^ltL 

Basts  or  common,  587-438. 

Common,  are  efltotlve  instomneato  of  tArittr 
aation.  561. 

Dangers  incident  to  Seetarian,  565w 

*'Blementar7."  Use  of  Pietnrsa  and  aCiiar 
Worka  of  Art  in,  A  paper  entitled,  read  nod 
diaen^aed  at  Intematienal  Coa/ataaee  oo 
Education,  in  London.  188t,  716-1861 

English  City  children  in,  tgnoraane  of  aafcu- 
rid  ol^Jects  shown  1^,  717. 

Imnortanoe  of  the  elsinentavy  or  lower  snde. 

The  Lending  Art  CollcetioBa  providad  by  the 
Manchester,  England,  Mnsewa  for,  de- 
scribed, 711^720. 

Of  the  People,  How  Saropean  fitandiaje  Ar- 
miea  serve  in  some  meaanre  as,  xovi-acviiL 

Pictures  for,  Commeoto  by  Manoheater  Guar- 
dian OB  the  exhibitSen  of  made  in  1887  by 
the  Art  for  Sohools  Aaaoctetien  of  Maarhwa 
ter.BMciand,  726-727. 

Public,  The  influence  of,  a  paper  read  by  I>r. 
William  T.  Harris  before  State  TeaelMErs* 
Assodatiea  at  New  Hnvea,  Ceaneelieot.  ia 
Ootober,18ia,5e».606. 

Seetarijn,  utterly  un-American;  581 

Falne  of  attendance  on,  strikingly  alwwii 
by  history  of  Paisley.  Scotland,  before  and 
after  the  year  1800,  SSO^L 
Schwadlar,  lliiaa  Paaay  B^  First  principal 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  Kew  York  City, 
Beportby,46»-468. 
Acieace,  The  new  educational  movesMnt  the 

chUdof,«. 
Scatt,  Mr.  JTnaap  W.«  founds  the  Toledo  nnl- 
veraity  of  Arts  and  Tradee  which  later  ia 
merged  in  the  Manual  Training  Departaacat 
of  the  Toledo  High  School,  400. 
Seatt,  Sir  ^VTaller,  Lines  in  memory  of  Pitt  by. 

quoted,  xUi. 
Searer,  Bapnriatead«atBdwiaP.,Cenei«e 
history  of  developmeat  of  .  --  -     - 


by,  21-22. 
Bxteaetsf 


I  from  R^ert  far  1886  by,  It6-1UL 

fndoraea  Eindergartena,4ft. 

Letter  from,  116. 

Paper  on  Manual  Training  Schoola  read  he- 
icre  the  Boston  Trade  Club  by,  Febraary2. 
1887,705-788. 

Plan  in  detail  for  a  "Meohanio  Arte  High 
School "  given  by,  Inl-lxxvi 

Beeaarka  by.  In  the  Boston  diacoaslon  of  **  In- 
dustrial Education  in  ourConunen  ttehooU,  '* 
January  20, 1887, 787-788. 

Bemarka  on  Industrial  Ednoatlon  in  his  re- 
port of  IflBS,  20-21 

Suggestions,  report^  and  plan  eaaeeming  a 

sncgests  the  addition  of  a  Public  Manual 
Training     School  Uf  the  Boston    PnbUc 
Rchools.33. 
Meidcl,  Babert,  aSwIss  teaeher,  BxtraoU  from 
"  Industrial  Inatniotion,"areeent  book  by, 
757-764. 
Scllfnaaa,  J— nph,  M9^»t  The  late,  gave 
610.000  to  the  endowement  ftmd  of  '*The 
United  Belief  Works  of  the  Society  Ibr 
Ethical  Culture,"  Kew  York  City.  464. 
Sc  wiaa,    All  forms  of  needlewoA  are  taught  ia 
the  Training  Schoola  of  Belginm.  1120-1121 

Authority  for  teaching,  in  Sdiools  of  Bslti- 
more  urced  by  Preeident  Monia,  of  ths 
School  Board,  (a  1887, 183. 

caa  be  readily  taught  in  all  conatiy  aehools, 
264. 

Can  be  taught  in  s<diools  by  a  aeriea  of  prac- 
tical lessons,  State  Huperiatsndent  Newell, 
of  Maryland,  in  address  at  Philadelphiai 
1878^  says,  S4. 

discussed  at  Chicagoin  1887. 8S8-836. 

Exhibit  of,  in  1886,  with  other  Manual  Tnia- 
ing  work  sliown  by  pupils  of  the  publie 
achoolaof  Kew  Haven,  GonnooUcni,  3Z&-287. 
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Mrljr  recent  effnrta  to  introdaoei  la  pub- 
Bcboolfs  see-references  in  Indsx  to  Faat 

4  tbis  Report. 

',  is  tanicfa  t  In  Montolnir  Indnstrial  School, 

m  JerMy,  1883  to  188«|  100-161. 

r,iB  taught  in  State  Nonnal  Sehool  of 

u-yUnd,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Newell,  184-186. 
Unght  In  the  JBOgh  School  of  Pern, 

inois,  198.  IM. 
tanght  la  Girls'  Konaal  School,  PhUa- 

Ipbia,  as  reported  by  Piinoipal  Fetter, 

lontclair  Indnstrial  School  In  1887, 162. 

Pbilaaelpbla  schools,  Beport  on,  by  Sn- 

TiDtendentMcAlister  (1&8),  1198-1194. 

Philadelphia   Becondaiy   and  Grammar 

boola,  lasfcmotion  given  in,  reported  by 

reaidenii  Steel  for  18t(5.  178. 

cbools  of  Hoboken,  Neir  Jersey  (1886), 

3-166. 

Aclmols  of  JameetowB.    Kew  York,    as 

lown  in  the  Children's  Indnstrial  Xzhibi- 

on,  held  in  New  York  city  in  1886, 287. 

ichools  of  Kew  Bedford,  in  tbo  years  of 

185  and  1886,  128-124. 

truction  in,  as  given  in  the  lower  grades 

f  girls'  grammar  schools  in  Boston,  787. 

truction   in,  prooMtted   as  a   matter  of 

)ur8e  by  the  seyeral  Indnstrial  Bdacation 

a»sociations,  aocoonts  of  which  are  given  in 

tiapter  xyU,  251-353. 

■odaced  in  schools  of  Philadelphia,  170. 

ro<iuction  of,  ingtrls'  schools  of  Phila- 

tlphia  earty  in  1884,  IxzxiiL 

rodoction  ot  in  schools  of  New  Haven, 

tonnecticnt,  1886, 189. 

rodoction  of,  in  schools  of  Springfield, 

(assachnsetts,  in  1884, 129-180. 

thod  of  teaohtaig,  in  schools  of  Springfield, 

f  assachnsetts,  as  reported  by  Miss  L.  A. 

^ay  at  Chicago  in  18if7,  813. 

ice  of,  in  sofiools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as 

hewn  in  connection  with  exhibition  of  In* 

lastrial  work  of  pnplls  in  1888,  243-245. 

omroended  by  Snperinttndent  MacAUster, 

179-1180. 

jommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 

Cdacation,  1899-1834. 

ference  to,  in  girls'  schools  of  Boston,  21. 

ference  to  Its  uitrodnction  in  girls'  schools 

)f  BoatOD,  07. 

port  of  Philadelphia  "Snb  oommittee**  on, 

o  PubUc  EdnciOlon  ▲seociatlon  (1880),  901- 

94. 

port  on  two  yesn*  experiment  of,  in  schools 

{  Philadelphia,  by  Praaldent  Steel,  1183- 

185. 

lolars'  work  in,  as  shown  in  **  Annual 

land^raft    Exhibits'*    made  by    pnblic 

chooU  of  Mollne,  Illinois.  220-335. 

lolara'  work  in,  shown  in  exhibition  by 

ttipiis  of  the  High  School,  West  Boylston. 

dasMchnsetts,  in  1886,  380-331. 

9  place  given  to,  in  oooxae  ef  Domestic 

conomy  for    girls  in   Mannal    Training 

k;bool  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  410-430. 

)  Synopsis  of  courses  of,  for  girls  from  7  to 

8  years  of  age  in  elementary  schools  of 

France,  1127. 

perlntendent  Dntton  recommendsadoption 

f.  in  schools  of  New  Haven  (1885),  1160. 

coess  of  the  experiment  of  introdncing,  in 

he  Boston  schools  testified  to  by  President 

•YsDois  A.  Walker.  810. 

achers  of,  how  selected  for  schools  of  Phil- 

4elphia,  180. 

liie  of  inrtmction  in,  in  public  schools, 

leiuarks  by  Mrs.  Bebeeca  D.  Sickoff  at 

Jhicago  in  1887  as  to  the,  819. 

ork  of  pupils  in.  tt  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 

ion  of  Philadelphia  scholars'  work  held  in 

888,282-236. 

ork  of  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  in,  was 

bown  in  the  Industrial  Bxbibttion  held 

luDt,  1888,  in  the  Miner  School  building, 

Washington,  B.C.,  247. 

year's  work  In,  by  pupils  of  Girls'  Normal 

iohool,  Philadelphia  (lfe4),  171. 


Shaw,  Mr.  J#ha  T*.  Principal  of  Montdair 
Technical  School,  Beport  for  (1884)  by,  167- 
159. 
SiMfleM.  ■■(glaisd,  Prise   distribntfona  to 
pupils  of  the  Tehnical  School,   Janoaiy, 
1888. 1035-1040. 
Technical  Training  in,  1044. 
•hcMoM,  BIr,  Hdward  A.,  Opens  a  Training 
School  for  Primaiy  Teachers  at  Oswego, 
N.Y.,lnl862,577. 
SheM**.  Wm.  E„  President  Kational  Edu- 
cational AssociaUon  In  1887,  Report  to,  by 
George  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman  Oommit- 
mittee  on  BdocatloDal  Exposition,  880-841. 
Milt  '•  m*  B*9  Superintendent  schools  of  I>e- 
troiL    Beport  on  drawing  in  1886-'80  by. 
197-189. 
Skill,  The  need  of  certain  forms  of  technical, 
formerly  requisite  in  handwork,  now  les- 
sened by  the  increase  snd  variety  of  Inven- 
tlous,  94. 
Slater   Faa^    Indnstrial  Education  in  all 

schools  aided  by  the,  cxiii. 
SMjd*  An  account  of;  compiled  by  I.  Edwards 
Clarke,  808-893. 
aa  set  forth  by  the  authorities  of  the  school 
at  NUs.  Sweden,  with  list  of  tools  and 
models  used,  889-893. 
Comments  on,  by  Dr.  Harris,  908. 
SwedUh  Wood,  referred  to,  1046. 
the  word  and  the  method  defined.  864-867. 
Sosith  Callece,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Arc  collection  of,  referred  to,  4. 
Smithy  Hir.  Ckiarse.  Teacher  ot  carpentry  in 
Boston  schools.    Programme  of  lessons  oy, 
119. 
Smith,  Marnret  K.,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego.  New  York,  translates  tbe 
book    on     "Industrial  Instruction"    by 
R  bert  Seidd,  a  Swiss  tsacher.  757. 
Swith,  Art  IHaator,  ^wHtmmmr  'VTaltcr, 
Account  of  the  last  sickness,  death,  and 
burial  of  the  late,  by  his  daughter,  referred 
tcxllL 
Address  to  Massacbnaetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Worcester  by,  966.962. 
Letters  flmn  Miss  Smith,  giving  an  account 
of  the  sickness  and  death,  September  14th, 
1886,  of,  xlvi. 
the  memory  of  this  man  of  genlns  is  cher- 
ished In  America,  xMU. 
Personal  charaotenatics'of,  xllv. 
Ban  gifts  of;  is  a  teacher,  xliii-xUv. 
Besolntions  in  memory  of,  passt<d  by  the  Art 
Departnent*  N.  E.  A.,  at  Chicago,  1888, 1284, 

BesolutloBs  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
Chicago,  HUnoiM,  July,  1887,  in  commemora- 
lioa  of,  xlviiL 
letoms  to  England,  xlv. 
Tribute  to  the  late,  xlii-xlviii. 
Sacratea,  The  address  on,  by  Dr.  Pitch,  dis- 
cussed by  BcT.  Canon  Daniel,  Dr.  Wormeil, 
andothera,10S6-1057. 
Life  and  methods  of,  related  by  Dr.  J.  O. 

Fitch,  1051-1057. 
Opinion  of,  on  the  educative  value  of  mere 

handiwork,  1065. 
President  Johnston  quotes  fh>m,  cil-cv. 
Saatfe,  Expenditures  for  educatloo  in  the,  cxil. 
SpnrlEce,  flir*  Mmhht  Headmaster  South  Ken- 
sington Art  Schools.     Letter  coooeming 
"Part  I"  from.xxix. 
SpnaMInc,  IVIr.  B«adall,  Superintendent 
Montolalr,  New  Jersey,  Letter  from,  de- 
claring the  experiment  of  lodostrial  Train- 
ing, now  tried  in  Montolalr  for  five  years, 
a  success  (1887),  162. 
reports  on  Industrial  Training  (1886),  159-168. 
Speac«ir,  R.  €.,  Mim^,^  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Brief  statement  of  plans  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  Association  by,  205*2061 
Sprias,  Mr*  B.  A*,  Sculptor,  of  Perth  Amboy,  t 
New  Jersey,  referreo  to  for  his  efforU  ti^[ 
introduce  clay  modelling  in  schools,  149.     3 
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BprimgMeld,  MaMfichtMelt*,  A  report  to 
the  School  Comroittoe  of.  by  Superiotendent 
A.  P.  Stone,  on  "  the  Kindergarten  in  rela, 
tion  to  Pnblio  Schools," October 80tb,  1889- 

Keport  by  Snperiptendent  Stone  of,  on  oom- 

luon  Bchool  edncAtion,  12<L 
Report  by  school  oomniittee  of,  on  indostrial 

trainine  in  schools  in  1886, 130-132. 
Report  M  school  committee  on  sewing   in 

schools  of;  in  1884. 129. 
School  of  carpentry  in.  813. 
9tatlatica,  B4ac«ti«a«l,  A  few  snggeetive, 

594-5«& 
Slataen   af  Maaa  and  Wcbaier,  Signifl- 

canoe  of  the  erection,  by  the  State  of  If  assa- 

ohnsetts,  of  the.  516. 
Steel,  Bdward    T.,  President  Philadelphia 

Board  ot  Education,  Credit  to.  and  to  his 

fellow  members  of  the  Board,  for  the  Im- 

Srovemeiit  in  the  organiution  of  the  Phila- 
elphia  school  system,  Ixxvii. 
Endorsee  the  work  of  the  new  '*  Superintend- 
ent," and  recites  the  sncoess  or  the  new 
methods  in  his  annual  report  for  1884, 167- 
170. 
Extracts  from  report  by,  for  188S,  17^-175. 
fieport  by.  for  1886. 1183-1186. 
Report  by,  on  Industrial  Education  <1881), 

1165. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  08. 
,  suggests  in  his  report  for  1883,  the  opening  of 
a  City  Manual  Training  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1167. 
filleiaaa,  IHr.  Charles  B.,  The  late,  referred 

to,  XXX  iii. 
Stlmaaa,  Prafeasar  Jahn^VTard.,  Director 
Art  Classes  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  refeiTeo  to,  67. 
.   Director  New  York  Institute  for  Artist  Arti- 
sans, referred  to,  oxx. 
Sioae,  A.   P.,  Superintendent  of  schools  in 
Springfield.  Massachusetts.    Extracts  from 
reports  by,  12ft.l29. 
Report  to  the  school  oommittee  by,  on  "  the 
Kindergarten  in  ration  to  public  schools," 
695-607. 
Report  on  Kindergartens  by,  138. 
Siary,  Haa.  Allaa    €..  President  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  Extracts  ftom  address 
of  welcome  by,  to  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  1887,  805-807. 
Slraay ,  BeT.  Jaaiah.   Quotation   from  the 
book  by,  entitled  ''Our  Country:  Its  possi- 
ble future  and  its  present  crisis,"  629. 
Hlady,  Sngeestions  as  to  methods  of,  750-751. 
Maiuaer,  Uaa.  Cbarica,  Quoted  in  reference 

to  national  aid  for  education,  72. 
Saperiatradeata,  Sute  and  Citv  School,  Ef- 
forts of,  to  improve  methods  of  instruction, 
30. 
Reception  to,  by  School  Boaid  of,  Philadel- 
phia, February  26,  1891,  cxzL 
Swaa,  Baberc,  Ea^**  Credit  given  to.  by  Pres- 
ident Walker,  for  the  introduction  of  sew- 
ing in  the  BoHton  Bchools,  792. 
Slfvitaerlaad,  Report  on  Industrial  Education 
and  Trade  Schools  in,  made  by  Hon.  Bovd 
Winchester,  the  0.  S.  Minister,  February, 
1887,  758-765. 

T. 

Tadd,  J.  liibertf ,  Principal  Philadelphia  In- 
dustrial Art  School.  Report  for  1^6-1887, 
bv.  1186-1188. 

Teacbias  af  Trades  ia  Pablic  Sehaala, 
Objections  to.  964-066. 

Techaical  Bdacatlaa  ia  New  Yark  City, 
A  concise  list  of  schools  siving.  765-766. 

Tecbaical   Edacatiaa,   Activity   of  Euro- 
pean countries  in   generously  promoting, 
1065-1066. 
Address  concerning,  by  Sir  Henry  B.  Roscoe, 

M.P.,1028-103L 
Ambiguity  of  the  term,  recognised  by  Miss 

Rosamond  Davenport-Hill,  1041. 
Dnwlsg,  the  true  basis  of,  058. 


Techaical  Bdacatiaa— Continued. 

Dr.  Fitch  discriminates  between  two  Iciiidjt 

of,  1067. 
In  Board  Schools.    Extracts  ftom  an  article 

in  the  May,  1888,  number  of  the  Coat«mpo- 

rary  Review,  by  Miss  Roeamond  Hill,    on. 

1041-1048. 
Meaning  of  the  terra,  as  used  by  Profeaaor 

Roacoe,  referred  to,  102& 
-   Mr.  Mundella  defines,  1087. 
Need  of,  felt  throughout  the  manafactariux 

centres  of  England,  1040. 
A  notable  discussion  concerning,  bcMia  the 

"Nineteenth  Century"  during  1M88.  bv  Sir 

Lyon  Playfkir  and  Lord  Armatroog,  'lOo!^ 

of  serrioe  to  the  Captains  of  Indnatry,  not 
to  mere  laborera,  1071-1072. 

Professor  Hele-Siiaw  on  the  Tanoos  defini- 
tions of  the  term,  10S8-I034. 

Professor  Roscoe  defines.  1020-1080. 

Remarkable  movement  for  procnoiinc.  in 
England,  86.  i-  ». 

The  use  of  the  word  *'  TeehnicaL**  diacaased 
by  Director  Colton,  of  Newark  Teehnitral 
School,  16e-157. 

The  Vague  Cry  for,  by  Lord  Armatrooc;  IMi- 
1072.  -^       •    -^  «• 

Techaical  laatractiaay  Aeconnt  of  ooafer- 
ence  on,  held  in  London  by  edncatora  and 

Jimotical  artisans,  NoTomber.  18^,  1061- 
068. 
Tecbaical   Schoal,   Newark,  New    Jenev. 
List  of  oflioers  and  instmciors  In  (1887-<88i. 
156. 

Techaical  Schaala,  Origin  of,  as  circa  br 
Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  ISS^ifi. 
Desirable,  747. 

"  TecbaicalTraiaiajKin  American  Scbool:*." 
by  President  E.  £.  White,  963-968. 
For  girls,  1089-1103. 
Various  ant  horities  quoted  ocooorniiifb  1043. 

Teaayaaa,  Alfred,  Quotations  from  **ln  M«- 
moriam,"  by,  xlvi-xlviL 

Text  Baaha  af  Caakery,  Liat  of;  given  by 
Mrs.  Rowland  Williams, Presideaitof Noil  b- 
em  Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery,  lllL. 

Thaaiaa,  Mr.  Cave,  diseosaea  and  erltJcises 
the  paper  on  "  the  use  of  art  works  ia  «-le 
nientary  schools,"  read  by  Mr.  Horafall. 
722-724. 

Tbaaipaaa,  Prafeaaar  Miiraaaa  P.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  FinaburyTechnical  CoDeguN 
London.  Paper  on  **  The  preaeat  position 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  qnesyon/' 
read  before  a  conferenoo  of  edneaUHi  and 
artisans  by.  106O-1008. 
Paper  by,  dfscuased,  1068-1068. 

Thaaipaaa,  Mr.  I^aandaa  S,,  of  Lafayette. 
Indiana,  Report  by,  on  work  in  Drawing 
shown  at  the  San  Francisco  meetingta  ISbK, 
130i-1806. 
joins  in  seconding  reaolntiona  oflored  in  Chi- 
cage,  in  memory  of  the  late  Profeasor  Smit  h. 
xl?iii. 

Tbriaff,  Sir.  Bdasaad^  Headmaster  of  Up- 
pingham School.  Engbnd.  Aeooont  of  w*- 
iilo  artistic  surroundings  provided,  and  of 
Indostrial  training  intiodnoed  by  the  late. 
720-781. 

Taleda,  Ohia,  Coot  of  tuition   in    Mssoal 

Training  Department  in  High  School  of.  4-.'0. 

Domestic    Economy  Department^   ia  fii£h 

School  ot  418-420. 
Evening  School  in.  Superintendent  Compton 

reports  on,  426^ 
List  of  officers  and  teachers  in  Manual  Train- 
ing Department  of  High  School  of,  188»-i»7, 

Manual  Department  ttf  High  School  of,  nndf-r 
joint  control  of  Toledo  Board  of  Bdnoation 
and  Directors  of  Toledo  University,  40S. 

Manual  Training  Department  of  High  School 
of,  Organitstion  of,  methods  of  inatmetioD 
and  schedule  of  studies  taught  ia.  41MS4. 

Manual  Training  School,  Ortglii  vid  derel* 
(^mOBt  of  the,  406-428. 
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ftlii^— Continned. . 

>f  M.aiiiLal  Training  School  of,  dne  to 

esop  ^W.  Sootts  40^ 

by  ISaperinteDdent  H.  W.Compton  of, 

e  practical  Taliie  of  Drawing  and  Clay 

aing  in  Primary  Sohoola,  1809-1310. 

icB  of  attendance  in  Manual  Training 

.rtment  in  High  School  of,  for  1887-1888, 

rk,  TbA  Intelleotnal  valne  of,  a  paper 

by  I>r.  V^m.  T.  Harris,  at  the  NaahviUe 

inffin  1889,837-042. 

"     Schools    and    ••  Technical » 

•ola,  PoBsibility  of  future  provision 

^ublic.  anfrsested,  84. 

tB  Sclioofa  for  teachers  of  Cookery, 

ortance  of,  1118. 

9,  Tbe  IVe^r  Tork,  List  of  schools  in 

city  ffivinK  technical  education,  fh>m 
cle  \n.  April  8, 1887, 7C6-766. 

VnlT'eraStT,  New  Orleana,  I<ea- 
ann,  described  and  characterized,  by 
Mayo,  oxi. 

ktrial    Drawing  and  Manual  Training 
Kbt  iD»  cix. 
Q  of,  oviii. 
rence  to  Free  I>rawing  classes  of,  dz. 

V. 

filta  tesv  Imnranse  growth  of  the,  foreseen 
Horace  Mann,  573. 

making  of  the,  largelv  credited  to  first 
ionlsts  of  Kew  Englana  by  recent  writer 
London  Times,  541. 

■ham,  Bnsland*  School  ot^  Acoount 
720-731. 


r    Coilese.    Ponshkeepaie,    New 
ork,  Art  collection  of,  referred  to,  4. 

Account  of,  A  modem  workman  who 
lopU  Cellini's  methods,  044-445. 


cr,  Francis  A.,  President  Massaehu- 
etu  Institute  of  Technology,  Address  by, 
n  *' Technical  Education,"  given  in  Appen> 
ix  "Q,"  Part  I,  of  this  Beport,  referred  to, 
ind  commended,  56. 

per  on  "Manuid  Education  in  Urban  Com- 
nunities,"  read  by,  in  Chicago,  in  1887, 
M)7-810. 

L  plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools."    A  reply  to  Dr.  Dickinson bv, 
made  February  10th,  1887,  788-703. 
esideDt  Kew  Englsnd  Conference  of  Edu- 
cational Workers  in  1801.    See  report  of 
Conference  oh  Manual  Training,  cxxxviil. 
aroarks  by,  on  the  Chanses  In  Educational 
Methods,  when  introducing  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward  to  a  Boston  audience,  771-772. 
eroarks  on  Kindergartens  by,  49. 
alk  on  teaching  arithmetic,  oy,  46-47. 
ker,  Stephen  A^  President  of  Kew  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  reports  on  Draw- 
iuff  and  Industrial  Education  (1884-1886), 
143-145. 

re,  Prefesser  Willlaaa  R.,  Beport  by, 
on  the  preparation  of  the  Manual  on  "Wood- 
worklne  tools  and  how  to  use  them,"  re- 
ferred to,  17. 

skiBgien,  DIstriet  af  Calnaahia,  Ac- 
ooantof  the  National  Industrial  Association 
established  in,  April  0, 1888, 818-334. 
irt  objects  in  schoolrooms  of  Franklin  School 

Baildinsof,?. 
[Colored  High  School  of.  Manual  Training  in- 

trodnced  Id,  1886-87,  111. 
Conditions  affectlog  industrial   training  in 

the  schools  of,  are  exceptional,  89-90. 
Exhibition  of  industrial  work  of  pupils  in 

colored  schools  of,  June  15th.  1888, 246-249. 
XxhibltioD  of  taidastrial  work  of  pupils  in 
white  NhooU  ot;  ]C«y  8lBt»  1888^  a8e-S4& 


WaahiBfftoa*  l^lstriet  afCalaashia— Con- 
tinued. 
•  Exhibition  of  industrial  workofpublic  school 

Eiipllsof.  shown  at  Boston  "  (inference  on 
[anoal  Training"  by  Superintendent  Pow. 
ell,  Anril  1891,  cxxxviil. 
Exhibition  of  industrial  work  shown  by  white 
schools  of,  opened  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Webb, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissiooerc* 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  241-242.  ' 
Industrial  Training  for  colorea  children  in.  90. 
Manual  Training  in  the  schools  of,  in  1890, 

xc-zcii. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lowell  Woodbury  opens  mission 

school  of  cookery  in,  (1880),  819. 
The  Kationiil  Industrial  Association  of,  pre- 
cedes, by  a  year,  the  Kew  York  Industrial 
Association,  319. 
Occupations  accessible  to  inhabitants  of,  re- 
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